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MyK  Hand  Stump  Puller 


Gives\bur  Hand  96.000 


"Big"  stumps!  siumps  and  trees  with  deep 
tap  rootjs  J  .  any'  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable!— you  alone  can  pull  with  my 
"K"  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller—  without  digging  and 
iiithout  the  expense  of  teams  and  powder.    I  guar- 
antee it.'   1 '  refer' y'oii  to  U.  S.  Gov.  officials.    I  give 
highest  banking  references.    If  you  have  stump  land, 
the  cheapest  way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 

HAND  POWER, 


StumpPuller 


How  the  "K"  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

The  "K"  works  on  the  leverage  principle 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in- 
stead of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the 
lever  develops  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump — 
ggg^  all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One 
man  operates  it  alone— no  teams 
to  pay  for— no  walking. 


A  Mechanical  Wonder 

Made  of  finest  steel — guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Weighs  only  171  lbs.— 
easily  carried  or  hauled  about  on  its  own 
truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds— 60  feet 
per  minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for 
small  stumps— slow  speed  for  heavy  pulls. 
Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  and 
marshes  where  horses  can  not  work 


official,  writes:  "The 
'a  great 


Owners  Praise  It 

H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U  S.  Gov 
stump  puller  ia  a  wonder." 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K' 
>.  success." 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six- and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  anv 
other  machine. 

C _  _    '    I  fW£_-  We  ere  mabtof  a  apecial  oH.r  to  fet  a   '  K"  Sloiap  Poller  lotrodoeeel 
special  UHCr      „,n  „„,bborbood     Write  o.  tode,  for  fad  iafonutM*  .ad  foe 
freo  boob      Laod  CUartej  «od  abool  oar  Wooderlul  Draf  Saw. 


The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  25,  99  John  St.,  New  York 
Box  25,  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco 


H.G.  Hunzicker 
of  Foster, Wa»h., 
pulling  a  24-inch 
fir  stump  with 
deep  tap  roots  out 
of  hard  ground, 
without  using 
powder  or  cutting 
any  roots. 
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Our  Editorial  Policy 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  due  the 
best  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  oars.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him:  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  Inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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Around  the  Calendar 

January — the  month  of  beginning  again, 
and  a  good  time  to  Judge  the  characters 
of  your  friends.  Place  a  question  mark 
after  the  name  of  the  one  who  says: 
'The  year  Just  closed  has  not  been 
very  satisfactory;  the  future  looks  dark."" 
Give  a  very  black  mark  to  the  man  who 
simply  brags:  "I  have  done  well."  But 
if  there  be  one  who  reviews  his  work  with 
the  words:  "I  have  done  well,"  and  Im- 
mediately adds,  "But  I  will  do  better," 
pin  your  faith  to  him  and  entrust  him 
with  the  Investment  of  your  money.  Join 
with  him  In  his  enterprises  and  so  live 
that  he  will  point,  with  pride,  to  you  as 
his  friend.    A  happy  New  Year  to  all! 


OUR  BIGGEST  NUMBER 

It  Is  with  pride  that  we  present  this, 
the  largest  number  of  Orchard  andi 
Farm  ever  published — 66  pages.  And 
while  modesty  forbids  our  pursuing 
the  subject  further,  we  do  hope  that 
our  subscribers  will  pronounce  It,  also, 
the  best! 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

Bigger,  better,  brighter,  more  helpful 
than  ever — that  Is  the  motto  which  will 
guide  the  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
during  1920.  There  will  be  regular, 
exclusive  contributions  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank. 

George  P.  Weldon  will  continue  his 
valuable  monthly  contributions.  Mr. 
Weldon  is  one  of  the  best-known  or- 
chard authorities  in  California,  if  not 
In  the  entire  West. 

There  will  be  more  short  stories  and 
many  clever,  appealing,  Inspiring  poems 
by  such  writers  as  Jason  Wells,  June 
Francis  Dale  and  Doris  Virginia  Lee. 

There  will  be  more  Jokes,  more  pic- 
tures, more  clever  cartoons,  more  pep 
and  punch  and  vigor  and  verve!  Some 
of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  world 
on  all  branches  of  food -production  will' 
be  numbered  among  our  contributors. 
We  extend  to  all  our  readers  the  sea- 
son's greetings — and  don't  allow  your 
subscription  to  expire! 

Editor. 
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N  advertisement  about  advertising  seems  on  a  par  with  a  cornetist 
blowing  his  own  horn.  Yet  we  see  such  ads  every  day  and  read 
them  with  interest.  Why?  Because  they  deal  with  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  in  the  world.  The  first  agricultural  ad  is  said 
to  have  been  written  when  Eve  ate  the  apple  and  Adam  adver- 
tised for  bids  for  the  balance  of  the  Eden  crop.  From  that  time 
until  now  advertising  and  the  farming  business  have  been  insep- 
arable. Speaking  of  agricultural  advertising,  one  of  our  con- 
temporary editors  said  the  other  day:  "I  should  think  you 
would,  feel  slighted  if  your  subscribers  read  the  ads  in  your 
paper  first  and  then  the  stories."  "On  the  contrary,"  we 
'•y  replied  "we  should  feel  complimented,  for  then  we  would 
or  know  that  we  numbered  among  our  readers  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  up-to-date  farmers."  Would  the  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
below  help  in  the  solution  of  your  particular  problems?  How  many  of  them 
can  you  answer  without  looking  at  the  advertisements  to  which  they  refer? 
Make  this  interesting  test!  Then  you  will  realize  more  clearly  the  value  of 
Orchard  and  Farm's  advertising  columns  to  you.  The  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  pages  listed  opposite 
each.   For  instance: 

NURSERY  STOCK,  SPRAY  MATERIALS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT, 
ETC.  Pages. 
Who  distributes  free  catalog  listing  all  ■  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  berries,  vines, 

roses,  etc.?   19.  25,  26 

What  should  the  citrus  grower  know  about  top-dressing?  19 

Where  can  I  secure  one  of  those  wonderful  new  pruners  which  cut  the  largest 

limbs  with  ease?  23 

Who  sells  spruce,  sequoia,  yew,  laurel,  boxwood  and  other  ornamentals  In  large 

sizes  for  immediate  effects?  25 

What  is  the  most  favorable  section  of  California  for  the  production  of  nursery 

stock?   26 

Who  sells  a  complete  Hoe  of  sprays,  including  sulphur  compounds,  oils,  arsenicals 

and  Bordeaux?   40 

Who  sells  Black  Walnut  seedlings  41 

What  are  the  attributes  of  a  true  orchard  cultivator?  45 

Who  distributes  valuable  information  on  sprayers?  45 

Why  is  nitrate  of  soda  valuable  for  citrus  fruits?  49 

Who  distributes  free  booklet  dealing  with  frost  damage  and  its  prevention?  47 

Does  dormant  spraying  pay?  46 

Where  can  I  get  information  about  nitrate  of  soda  for  fertilizer?  46 

FARM    ENGINEERING,   IRRIGATION,   SHOP   AND  MECHANICAL 

EQUIPMENT.  CONSTRUCTION,  ETC. 

How  can  1  save  90  per  cent  on  ditching  expense?  55 

Is  it  possible  to  buy  all  Implements  now  at  pre-war  prices?  27 

Where  can  I  buy  iron  pipe  and  casing  at  a  saving  of  from  one-half  to  two-thirds?. .  .19 

Can  a  man  saw  as  much  as  9  cords  in  -10  hours'?  21 

Where  can  I  get  full  information   m  all  sizes  of  disc  plows?  ".  21 

Who  saves  the  buyer  middleman's  profits  on  building  material?  21 

Is  it  possible  to  pump  4500  gallons  a  minute  for  irrigation?  22 

Who  sells  a  direct-connected,  motor-driven  pump?  24 

What  use  could  I  make  of  a  farm-level  and  can  1  buy  an  efficient  one  at  a  low 

price?  :  25 

What  Los  Angeles  concern  carries  a  complete  stock  of  belting  of  all  kinds?  31 

Who  sends  free  book  on  saws  and  farm  tools?  31 

Who  makes  an  8  H  P.  farm  engine  weighing  only  320  lbs.?  34 

Where  can  I  sectfre  a  one-man  stump  puller  on  free  trial?  35 

Who  distributes  valuable  information  on  blasting  stumps  and  other  farm  uses  for 

powder?   38 

Who  sells  high-grade  engines  direct  from  factory  at  a  great  saving?  38 

Is  there  a  stump  puller  that  a  one-armed  man  can  use?   2 

What  California-made  stump  puller  embodies  unusual  features?  44 

What  is  the  most  widely  used  stump  puller?  49 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Who  sells  dally  milk  record  sheets  cheap?  21 

What  feed  has  been  shown  by  actual  test  10  increase  production  and  at  the  same 

time  lower  costs?   20 

How  does  the  State  feed  law  affect  proprietary  feeds?  56 

How  can  I  overcome  the  deteriorating  effects  of  sweat  and  dust  on  the  harness?  22 

Where  can  I  secure  free  veterinary  guide,  discussing  cow  diseases,  their  cure  and 

prevention?   25 

What  are  the  advantages  of  stock-raising  in  Canada?  37 

What  is  the  situation  in  the  cream-separator  market?.  40 

Is  a  mixture  of  many  grains  better  than  one  grain  for  raising  and  fattening  hogs?.  .50 

What  is  the  Importance  of  palatability,  compared  with  analysis,  In  a  dairy  feed?  50 

Where  can  I  bny  good  milch  goats?  46 

Who  sells  wool  on  consignment?  42 

TRACTORS,  AUTOMOBILES,  AUTOMOTIVE  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS 

Can  tractor  manufacturers  meet  the  demand  for  more  power?  28,  29 

What  tractor  Is  built  around  the  idea  of  simplicity?  15 

Can  the  small  rancher  afford  to  keep  a  horse?  ,.  25 

How  can  a  Ford  car  be  converted  Into  a  "land  yacht"?  26 

Why  should  a  tractor-motor  be  luiricated  with  a  paraffin-base  oil?  31 

Where  can  I  buy  tires  guaranteed  up  to  10.000  miles  at  one-third  less?  31 

Who  furnishes  lubrication  chart  for  my  car?.....  36 

Where  can  I  have  my  car  repaired  day  or  night  In  L.  A.?  21 

What  do  farmers  think  of  "hauling  on  pneumatic  tires"?  ,  13 

What  tractor  claims  to  supplant  horses  even  to  cultivating  and  harvesting?  17 

Are  worn  piston  rings  really  dangerous?  41 

What  Is  the  most  Important  consideration  on  which  to  base  the  selection  of  a 

tractor?  44 

Who  does  expert  carburetor  and  magneto  repair  work  in  Los  Angeles?  44 

What  Pacific  Coast  manufacturer  makes  a  complete  line  of  tractors,  threshers  and 

other   machinery?   48 

What  are  the  attributes  of  a  successful  wheel-type  tractor?  43 

What  Los  Angeles  manufacturer  is  employing  an  unusual  principle  In  tractor-design?. 46 

Is  there  a  successful  tractor  attachment  for  Fords  and  other  automobiles?  42 

Has  any  manufacturer  suceessfully  applied  the  "worm-drive"  principle  to  the  tractor?. 30 
What  Los  Angeles  Implement  concern  has  been  selling  farm  machinery  since  1876?.  ..47 


HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT, 
CLOTHING,  FOOD 

Who  sends  free  booklets  on  home- 
making  and  decorating?   33 

How  can  I  make  my  shoe-dollar  larger?. 21 

How  does  hot  chocolate  prevent  Illness 7.23 

That  room  that  is  difficult  to  heat — how 
can  I  warm  it  quickly,  easily  and 
inexpensively?   24 

How  can  I  save  money  on  cured  fish?.. 31 

How  can  I  reduce  my  coffee  bill  and 
secure  tea  free?   36 

Who  furnishes  five  good  monthly  maga- 
zines one  year  for  a  dollar?  38 

How  can  I  solve  the  family  stocking 
problem?   49 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  steel 
churn?   46 

Can  good  shoes  still  be  purchased  under 
*6?  43 

Where  can  I  buy  seed  for  "home-grown 
coffee"  described  on  Page  47?  54 

POULTRY,    PET    STOCK,  SUP- 
PLIES AND  FEEDS 

Where  can  I  secure  a  free  1920  dally 

egg  record?  20 

Who  sends  free  bulletin  "How  to  Get 

More  Eggs  and  Save  Feed"?  21 

What  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 

feeding    buttermilk   to    poultry  (and 

hogs)   44 

Is  It  possible  to  make  any  shed  Into  a 

satisfactory  brooder  house?  48 

Can  an  egg  tonic  profitably  be  used  at 

this  time?   is,  39 

Where  can  I  secure  book  of  poultry  house 

plans  for  a  dime?  21 

What  does  the  poultryman  desire  In  a 

brooder?   

How    much    money    can    be    made  in 

rabbit  breeding?  46 

Is  there  anything  newer  and  better  in 

the  way  of  brooder  stoves?  42 

Who  will  buy  or  sell  on  commission  my 

dressed  turkeys?   42 

MISCELLANEOUS 

How  can  I  furnish  my  Eastern  friends 
with  complete  information  about 
California?   20 

Who  sells  a  pocket  check-protector? .  .. 21 

Is  there  an  adding  machine  for  less 
than  $10?   38 

Where  can  I  secure  farm  land  on  long 
time  with  very  favorable  conditions, 
and  no  tax  on  Improvements? .... 22,  63 

Who  secures  patents,  copyrights,  trade 
marks,  etc?   26 

Why  Is  It  difficult  to  maintain  good  tele- 
phone service?   27 

How  can  I  get  special  rates  to  Canada 7.53 

What  California  dealer  will  buy  my  pelts 
and  furs?   53 

How  wan  I  keep  books  without  special 
training  or  experience  and  easily  fill 
out  my  Income  tax  report?  30 

Who  buys  and  sells  new  and  second 
hand  bags?   42 

FIELD  CROPS,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Who  furnishes  good  rice  seed  and  direc- 
tions for  rice  culture?  22 

Where  can  I  buy  certified  alfalfa  seed?.  .31 

Who  sends  free  book  on  farming  and 
gardening?   35 

Who  sells  proven  strain  Hairy  Peruvian 
alfalfa?   34 

Where  can  I  secure  seed  of  the  Rhodes 
Grass  described  In  Dr.  Kennedy's 
article?   is 

Who  sells  Oregon-grown,  hill-selected 
seed  potatoes  ?   46 

Who  specializes  on  onion  seed?  64 

MEDICAL    AND  NATURAL 
CURES 

Can  rupture  be  relieved  without  a  truss?. 25 
Who  has  developed  a  simple,  natural  cure 

for  constipation,  sent  for  50  cents?. . .  .25 
Who  sends  cure  for  rheumatism  on  free 

trial?   31 


"The  County  Agent  feller  was 
at  my  place  yestiddy,"  said  Ben 
Gonnadooit,  "tryin'  t'  tell  me  if  I 
had  fed  my  pigs  a  balanced  ration 
I  could  'a  had  'em  on  the  market 
six  weeks  ago.  Shows  how  little 
sense  some  of  these  highbrow 
experts  has.  What's  time  to  a  hog 
anyway!" 


BIG  FORTUNES 

Have  been  made  by  men  and  women 
who  appreciated  the  value  of  little 
things.  Are  there  some  little  things 
In  this  big  Issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
that  you  have  overlooked?  How  about 
pages  50  and  51? 

The  intensely  Interesting  article  by 
Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy  on  page  18  of  this 
number  is  the  first  of  a  series  that  this 
eminent  authority  on  forage  plants  will 
write  especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Watch  for  more! 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


$2085  in  Cash!  50  Prizes 

First  Prize  $500,  Second  Prize  $275,  Third  Prize  $150 

Your  Spare  Moments  Can  Be  Made  to  Earn  Big  Dividends  for  You. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  PUZZLE  COMPETITION 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  is  open 
to  residents  of  the  United 
States  west  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  only. 

Those  residing  in  this 
territory,  upon  payment 
of  not  less  than  $1.00  or 
more  than  $4.00  with  each 
different  solution  of  the 
puzzle,  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prizes. 
Tou  may  submit  one  solu- 
tion or  as  many  different 
ones  as  you  wish.  With 
each  solution,  however, 
you  must  send  not  less 
than  J  1.00  or  more  than 
$4.00.  All  money  paid  in 
the  contest  will  be  cred- 
ited to  your  subscription 
for  Orchard  and  Farm.  If 
you  already  receive  the 
paper,  the  amount  or 
amounts  you  pay  will  be 
credited  to  you  and  your 
subscription  a  d  v  a  need 
that  much  further.  If  you 
are  not  now  a  subscriber 
you  may  become  one  by 
sending  in  a  solution  of 
the  puzzle  and  whatever 
amount  you  wish  from 
$1.00  to  $4.00. 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  first  five  prizes  may  also  be  in- 
creased ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  each 
b>  Interesting  four  farmers  who  are  not 
now  regular  subscribers  to  become  such, 
whether  they  participate  in  the  contest 
or  not.  Each  one  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  pay  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum amount  $1.00  required  to  be  paid 
by  all  who  compete  for  the  prizes. 
Whether  this  or  a  greater  amount  be  paid 
it  will  all  apply  on  subscriptions  for  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM.  Any  new  su*scrib- 
ers  you  secure  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering the  contest  on  the  same  terms  as 
herein  provided.  The  name,  address  and 
amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  be  sent  in  on  one  of  the 
accompanying  blanks,  whether  they  par- 
ticipate In  the  contest  or  not.  The  name 
of  these  new  subscribers  may  be  sent  in 
with  or  before  or  after  you  send  your 
solution,  and  you  will  receive  credit  for 
the  same. 

DECIDING  TIES 

i 

In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle 
will  be  presented  for  those  tied  to  solve. 
It  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
figures  In  straight  rows  across  a  chart, 
and  the  drawing  of  a  chain  of  circles 
across  the  chart  so  that  the  figures  In 
the  circles  when  added  together  will  total 
the  greatest  sum. 

Provision  for  further  ties  will  be  made 
to  the  extent  that  the  chart  will  be 
changed  for  as  many  as  three  additional 
times,  after  which,  If  any  ties  ensue,  the 
contestants  will  receive  the  full  value  of 
the  prize  tied  for. 


CONTEST  CLOSES 

at  6  o'clock,  evening,  March  10,  1920. 
Additional  charts  and  further  infor- 
mation if  desired  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 


"ADD  'EM  UP" 


THE  PROBLEM 


What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  figures  in  the  chart  added  together. 

The  figures  run  from  2  to  9.  Each  figure  stands  alone,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9. 
There  are  no  Ones  or  Ciphers  in  the  chart.  The  tops  of  the  Sixes  are  curved,  while 
the  tails  of  the  Nines  are  straight.  The  chart  is  entirely  free  from  any  illusions 
or  tricks,  and  by  turning  the  chart  so  as  to  get  a  good  look  at  any  figure  you  can 
always  tell  what  it  is.  However,  to  pick  out  all  the  figures  and  add  them  together 
is  a  task  that  requires  patience  and  care.  The  problem,  then,  consists  of  picking 
out  the  figures  and  adding  them  together,  Just  as  If  they  were  under  each  other 
in  a  straight  row. 

As  some  of  the  prizes  have  an  added  value,  according  to  the  amount  paid  on 
your  subscription,  when  you  send  in  your  solution  of  the  puzzle,  you  should  fa- 
miliarize yourself  with  the  arrangement  of  the  prize  list  before  submitting  your 
solution. 


THE  PRIZE  LIST 


First  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$500  Fifth  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$60 


$100 


to  which  will  be  added  100  times 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
the  winner;  also'$20  for  each  new 
9  subscriber,  not  to  exceed  five,  se- 
cured by  the  winner. 


$20 


Second  Prize 

$75 


Maximum 
Amount 


$275 


to  which  will  be  added  10  times  the 
amount  paid  cm  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
•  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  SO  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
*  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 


by  the  winner. 


Third  Prize 


$50 


Maximum 
Amount 


$150 


Ten  Prizes 

$10 


Maximum 
Amount 


$30  Each 


to  which  will  be  added  five  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
I  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  25  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  S20  for  each  new  aub- 
•  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


Fourth  Prize 


$25 


Maximum 
Amount 


$85 


to   which    will   be   added   twice  the 
amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
9  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
9  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


Fifteen  Prizes'  Amount 

$5 


Twenty  Prizes 

$2 


$13  Each 


Maximum 
Amount 


$  6  Each 


to  which  will  be  added  the  amount 
$  paid  on  subscription   by   the  winner. 


GENERAL  FACTS 
AND  RULES 

No  one  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with 
Orchard  and  Farm,  or  re- 
siding out  of  the  territory 
elsewhere  specified,  will 
be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  this  contest. 
Where  the  paper  Is  al- 
ready being  subscribed 
for,  the  money  for  the  re- 
newal should  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  one  who 
has  been  subscribing  for 
the  paper  right  along.  If 
some  other  member  of  the 
family  wants  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle  entered  In 
his  or  her  name,  merely 
pin  a  small  slip  of  paper 
to  the  subscription  blank 
below,  writing  thereon 
whose  name  the  solution 
is  to  be  registered  in. 

The  date  of  registering 
a  solution  has  nothing  to 
do  with  winning  a  prize. 

Explanations  and  rul- 
ings on  any  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contest  will 
be  extended  to  all  re' 
•questing  them.  However, 
Orchard  and  Farm  re- 
serves the  right  to  decide 
any  questions  or  dis- 
putes which  may  arise, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
for  all  concerned,  those 
who  enter  the  contest 
agree  to  abide  by  such 
rulings. 

As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved 
as  there  are  contestants  tied  on  any 
solution  before  any  prizes  are 
awarded  for  a  less  correct  solution. 

When  submitting  a  solution,  mere- 
ly fill  out  the  blank  below,  first  cut- 
ting it  out  neatly  around  the  margin. 

No  solution  can  be  changed  after 
it  has  been  registered,  but  additional 
solutions.  If  desired,  may  be  regis- 
tered under  the  same  conditions  as 

the  first 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

1  year  $1.00 

3  Years  $2.00 

6  Years  $4.00 

In  the  City  of  L.  A.,  $1.25  per  year 


SOLUTION  COUPON 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  sura  of'$. 
for  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Address  

The  total  of  the  fls- 
ures  In  the  chart 
added     together  Is 

If  the  paper  Is  to  be  sent  to  some  on* 
else  at  another  address,  wrHe  It  below. 
Otherwise  leave  blank. 

Name   

Address  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?  


ADDRESS  ALL  SOLUTIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 

CONTEST    MANAGER,    ORCHARD    AND    FARM,    LOS    ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


VOL.  XXXII. 


JANUARY,  1920 


NO.  1 


More  Ab©Mt  California  Plum  Varieties 


A.  GREAT  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped on  this  West  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  in  South 
Africa,  South  America,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  the  growing  and  slop- 
ing to  less  favored  climates  of  the 
new  types  of  plums,  most  of  which 
have  originated  on  my  place.  Twenty- 
two  million,  seven  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine thousand,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  plums  of  these  varieties 
were  shipped  from  California  alone  in 
1918.  The  official  figures  for  1919  can- 
not yet  be  obtained,  but  as  the  new 
plantings  are  almost  exclusively  of  va- 
rieties for  which  the  writer  is  respon- 
sible, the  quantity  of  those  shipped  in 
the  future  will  increase  proportion- 
ately, while  the  prices  obtained  for 
those  new  fruits  might  be  made  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  separate 
article. 

The  Kelsey  plum  was  the  first  Jap- 
anese plum  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  now  been  cultivated 
in  California  for  nearly  forty  years. 
This  variety  produces  the  largest  and 
finest  fruit  of  all  the  pure-bred  Jap- 
anese plums  known  today.  Its  faults 
are  that  it  is  a  dwarf  and  an  unhealthy 
tree,  hardly  ever  attaining  even  med- 
ium size.  The  crop  is  also  extremely 
uncertain,  even  in  the  best  localities 
and  under  the  very  best  conditions. 

Sometimes,  however,  a  good,  full 
crop  is  produced;  and  as  it  matures 
later  than  most  other  varieties,  and 
is  of  unique  form  and  good  color  and 
flavor,  it  brings  a  good  price  in  the 
market.  But  the  uncertainty  of  the 
crop  generally  makes  it  an  unprofit- 
able plum  for  the  producer. 

The  Kelsey  plum  is  one  of  the  par- 
ents of  some  of  my  first  hybrids, 
which  have  now  almost  wholly  su- 
perseded it.  One  of  these  hybrids,  a 
cross  between  the  Kelsey  and  the 
Burbank,  which  was  produced  in  1888, 
I  named  the  Wickson,  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Wickson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Origin  of  the  Wickson  Plum 

This  plum  was  first  introduced  in 
"New  Creations  of  Fruits  and  Flow- 
ers" in  1893,  and  was  described  as 
follows:  "Among  the  many  thou- 
sand hybrid  Japanese  plums  which 
I  have  fruited,  this  one  so  far  stands 
pre-eminent  in  its  rare  combination 
of  good  qualities.  The  trees  grow 
in  vase-form,  slender  and  upright,  yet 
branching  as  gracefully  as  could  be 
desired,  and  productive  almost  to  a 
fault.  The  fruit  is  evenly  distributed 
all  over  the  tree,  and  from  the  time 
it  is  half  grown  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore ripening,  is  of  a  pearly  white 
color;  but  all  at  once  soft  pink  shad- 
ings creep  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  has  changed  to  a  glowing  carmine 
with  a  heavy  white  bloom.  The  stone 
is  small;  the  flesh  of  fine  texture, 
firm,  sugary,  delicious,  and  it  will  keep 
two  weeks  or  more  after  ripening; 
or  can  be  picked  when  hard  and 
white  and  will  color  and  ripen  almost 
as  well  as  if  left  on  the  tree." 

This_  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  plums 
ever  introduced  to  the  world.  It  is 
shipped  East  every  season  by  the 
carload  to  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  is  found  to  carry  remarkably 
well,  holding  its  form  and  flavor, 
which  is  superior,  as  was  scarcely 
possible  with  any  other  plum  at  the  ( 
time  of  its  introduction.  Its  large 
size,  unique  form,  and  superior  qual- 
ity have  made  it  a  favorite  wherever 
offered  for  sale. 

The  first  lot  of  these  plums,  which 
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was  shipped  East  soon  after  they 
were  introduced,  brought  $8.50  for 
a  20-pound  box,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  box  of  plums.  H.  E.  V. 
Pickstone,  former  superintendent  of 
the  late  Cecil  Rhodes'  farm  in  South 
Africa,  shipped  a  box  of  these  plums 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  Eng- 
land to  California  to  me  by  ordinary 
express,  a  distance  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand miles,  and  with  all  the  delay  in 
handling  and  reshipping,  this  box 
of  Wickson  Plums  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia in   first-clacs  condition. 

The  Wickson  is  grown  extensively 
not  only  in  California,  but  also  in 
many,  foreign  countries.  Although 
it  cannot  profitably  be  grown  in  as 
many  countries  and  locations  as  the 
Burbank,  yet  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  are  so  superior  that  it  is 
now  widely  produced  in  most  parts  of 
the  earth  where  fruit  culture  has  been, 


pink,  salmon,  and  light  yellow,  thus 
showing  in  the  fruit  a  curious  com- 
bination of  ancestral  dynamics. 

This  plum  was  well  received  wher- 
ever it  has  fruited,  and  was  grown 
to  some  extent  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  South  Africa, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Al- 
though better  varieties  have  since 
been  produced,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
standards  where  it  thrives,  and  this 
includes  a  wider  territory  than  either 
of  its  parents. 

Origin  of  the  Doris 

The  Doris  is  a  seedling  of  the  Sat- 
suma,  and  grows  as  readily  from  cut- 
tings as  a  quince  or  currant.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  and  often  bears  fruit 
the  second  year  from  cuttings;  there- 
after the  branches  are  veritable  ropes 
of  fruit,  which  is  quite  soft,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  For 
eating  fresh,  perhaps,  this  variety 
would  "average  up"  with  most  of  the 
older  standard  plums.  The  Doris  has 
found  a  particularly  warm  welcome 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where. 
it  is  extensively  used  for  jam.  I  have 
never  recommended  it  as  a  shipper 
or  keeper;  but  a  New  Zealand  fruit- 
grower who  visited  me  said  that  he 
had  brought  the  fruit  more  than  half 
the  way  with  him  on  board  the  steam- 
er, and  that  it  had  ripened  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

The  Golden  plum  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  writer's  catalogue  of  new 
creations  for  1893.  It  was  at  that 
time   one   of   the   most  remarkable 


established;  it  is  much  earlier  than 
the  Kelsey,  a  better  bearer,  though 
not  wholly  satisfactory  in  this  re- 
spect in  some  localities,  and  of  even 

better  form,  color  and  quality.  There- 
fore it  soon  took  its  place  as  the 
best  of  the  shipping  plums.  Some 
98,356  twenty-five-pound  boxes  of 
this  plum  were  shipped  East  from 
California  in  1918. 

The  Sultan  Plum 
The  Sultan  is  one  of  my  earliest 
crosses  of  the  Wickson  and  Satsuma 
and  was  introduced  in  1899.  It  is 
much  larger,  very  much  sweeter  and 
of  better  quality  than  Satsuma;  the 
flesh  is  of  a  rich  garnet  color,  al- 
most inclining  to  purple,  although 
not  so  deep  in  color  as  the  Satsuma. 
The  flavor  is  rich  and  subacid,  and 
the  plum  is  especially  adapted  for 
cooking,  canning  and  jelly-making. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  pro- 
portion of  flesh  in  ratio  to  the  seed. 

The  tree  is  a  rapid,  upright  grower 
at  first,  but  later,  on  bearing  heavily, 
becomes  somewhat  drooping.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  July  25th,  a  week 
before  the  Burbank,  and  when  fully 
mature    immediately    drops    to  the 

>  ground  as  is  the  case  with  apples, 
the  stems  parting  from  the  fruit  and 
remaining  on  the  tree.  It  is  a  deep 
purplish-crimson  fruit;  the  flesh  is 
solid,  fragrant,  subacid  or  sweet,  beau- 
tifully clouded,  and  shaded  with  light 


The  Famous  Burbank  Plum 

fruits  ever  produced.  Although 
raised  from  the  seed  of*  the  Robin- 
son, one  of  the  small,  hardy,  native 
plums  which  were  quite  popular  about 
thirty  years  ago,  it  is  four  times  larger 
and  combines  when  fully  ripe  the 
juicy  sweetness  of  the  Botan — its  pol- 
len parent — and  the  globular  form  and 
coloring  of  the  Robinson.  When 
picked  before  mature  this  plum  will 
ripen  and  color  up  perfectly,  and 
remain  sound  a  week  or  two  there- 
after. The  color  is  clear,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  light  golden-yellow;  later 
it  is  nearly  overspread  with  a  hazy 
carmine  blush,  making  it  one  of  the 
handsomest  plums  in  existence.  The 
branches,  blossoms  and  leaves  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Robin- 
son (on  a  larger  scale),  but  the 
growth  is  strong,  like  that  of  the 
Japanese  varieties. 

Facts  About  the  "America" 
The   Golden  plum  thrives  as  far 
north   as    Minnesota,   and  although 


the  quality  has  been  surpassed  by 
later  productions  of  a  similar  nature, 
this  plum  cannot  well  be  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  productiveness. 

Since  the  first  hybrid  of  all  the 
Japanese  and  American  plums  was 
produced,  many  thousands  of  similar 
types  have  originated  on  my  grounds, 
varying  widely  in  form,  size,  color 
and  quality;  some  ripening  early  and 
some  late.  One  of  these,  the  America, 
was  introduced  in  1894.  This  plum, 
although  of  exactly  the  same  parent- 
age, is  superior  to  the  Golden  in 
beauty  and  quality,  and  wonderfully 
prolific,  the  trees  never  failing  to 
produce  all  they  can  hold.  In  growth 
and  general  appearance  the  tree  is 
like  the  American  plums,  having  rath- 
er drooping,  slender  branches,  and 
less  robust  growth  than  the  Japa- 
nese species;  and  yet  it  is  a  good 
grower. 

The  fruit  of  the  America  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  average  Japanese 
variety,  and  from  four  to  sixteen  times 
as  large  as  the  popular  American 
varieties,  such  as  Robinson,  Sophie, 
Maryland,  Emerson,  Miner,  Milton, 
Wildgoose,  Wayland,  Prairie,  Lone 
Star,  Wooten,  Potawotamie,  Honey 
Drop,  Bassetts'  America,  Maritima, 
and  others,  all  of  which  were  fruited 
on  my  place. 

The  glossy,  coral-red  fruit  of  the 
America  is  hardly  surpassed  in  beau- 
ty by  that  of  any  other  plum.  The 
light  yellow  flesh  is  moderately  firm 
and  very  delicious;  so  good  that  even 
those  who  are  not  specially  fond  of 
most  plums  call  for  "more"  and  then 
keep  right  on  eating  Americans.  It 
ripens  here  July  twentieth,  fully  five 
weeks  before  the  Golden,  and  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  Robinson  or 
Burbank;  and,  like  the  Golden,  it  is 
a  superb  keeper.  It  is  proving  hardy 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  British  America,  all  of  Europe  ex- 
cepting the  northern  part  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  the  north,  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  Russia  and 
flourishes  in  every  portion  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  where  decidu- 
ous fruits  are  cultivated.  Neither  of 
these  two  last  mentioned  frurts  is 
extensively  grown  in  California,  where 
those  of  even  finer  appearance  ana 
quality  can  be  produced  so  freely. 

The  Apricot  Plum;  Its  Hybrids 

"Prunus  Simonii,"  or  Aprieot  plum, 
a  native  of  China,  was  distributed  m 
this  country  first  about  the  year  1881 
by  a  French  nurseryman  named  £>i- 
mon,  from  whom  it  obtained  its 
name.  This  is  a  large,  flat,  tomato- 
shaped  plum,  with  dark  purplish-red 
skin  and  small  stone. 

The  fruit  is  sometimes  edible,  ana 
sometimes  even  classed  as  "good 
when  grown  in  the  hot,  dry  climates 
of  the  interior  valleys  of  California; 
but  in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as 
on  the  northern  coast  of  California 
the  fruit  is  tough  and  spongy  and 
cracks  very  badly,  although  the 
aroma  is  delightful.  This  apricot 
plum  has  been  shipped  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  Eastern  States,  and  al- 
though the  quality  is  generally  defi- 
cient its  unique  form  and  color  have 
attracted  much  attention.  The  tree 
is  an  upright  grower  with  long,  slend- 
er branches  and  is  liberally  productive 
where  the  climate  is  suitable. 

Unlike  nearly  all  other  plums,  the 
apricot  plum  produces  scarcely  any 
pollen,  being  almost  wholly  pistillate. 
I  made  numerous  attempts  to  pollin- 
ate  it  with  some  of  my  Japanese 
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plums,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  get- 
ting any  well-developed  seeds  from 
these  crosses.  The  hybrids  would 
fruit  and  form  well-developed  stones 
and  flesh,  but  the  kernels  never  fully 
matured,  and,  of  course,  none  would 
germinate.  As  these  experiments  were 
unsuccessful,  I  was,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  reverse  my  crosses. 
For  several  years  following  my  im- 
portation of  this  plum  from  Europe, 
I  was  unable  to  obtain  from  it  a 
particle  of  pollen;  but  as  the  trees 
grew  older  I  finally  found  a  few 
flowers  which  produced  a  small 
amount,  though  such  a  small  quantity 
that  it  could  not  be  detected  without 
the  aid  of  a  microscope.  From  the 
use  of  this  very  scanty  pollen  in 
crossing  with  Japanese  and  Amer- 
ican plums,  a  group  of  most  magnifi- 
cent plums  has  been  produced  that 
has  more  or  less  revolutionized  the 
whole  plum  industry. 

The  Chalco  Plum 
After  12  years  of  experiment  with 
these  crosses  of  the  Apricot  plum  and 
the  Japanese  and  American  plums, 
one  variety  was  finally  develooed 
which  T  introduced  in  1898  as  the 
Chalco.  The  hardiness  of  the  tree, 
and  the  unique  form,  rare  fragrance 
and  unusual  color  of  the  fruit  made 
it  a  very  interesting  plum.  The  Chal- 
co has  not  so  high  a  flavor  as  most 
of  the  Japanese  plums;  its  form  is 
flat,  tomato-shaped,  almost  stemless, 
closely  resembling  the  "Prunus  Si- 
monii,"  although  it  is  a  better  grower 
and  produces  much  more  abundantly; 


the  tree  is  more  spreading,  with 
larger  wood,  while  the  fruit  does  not 
crack  like  that  of  the  "Simonii."  This 
plum  has  not  taken  the  rank  as  a 
shipping  fruit  that  some  of  my  other 
plums  have  attained,  but  it  is  grown 
to  some  extent  in  various  localities 
for  this  purpose.  Other  and  better 
varieties  introduced  about  the  same 
time,  and  later,  have  mostly  displaced 
it.  Many  of  its  seedlings  are  now 
growing  on  my  place,  and  some  of 
them  are  a  great  improvement  over 
the  original  Chalco. 

Origin  of  the  Climax 

Without  doubt  one  of  the  best  plums 
the  writer  has  produced  from  these 
numerous  crosses  of  the  apricot  plum 
and  the  Japanese  and  American 
plum  is  the  one  named  "Climax." 
This  is  a  cross  between  the  apricot 
plum  and  the  Burbank.  It  was  in- 
troduced in  1899.  Its  fruit  is  heart- 
shaped,  as  large  as  the  Wickson,  and 
more  highly  colored,  so  fragrant  that 
an  entire  house  is  perfumed  with  a 
single  fruit;  delicious  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and,  above  all,  ripens  here  be- 
fore any  other  good  plum — July  12th 
— nearly  a  month  before  the  Wick- 
son. There  were  261,765  boxes 
shipped  East  last  year. 

The  tree  is  vigorous,  rather  up- 
right in  growth,  with  strong  branches, 
prominent  buds,  and  large  leaves — 
a  picture  of  vigor  and  stamina.  It 
is  nearly  as  productive  as  the  Bur- 
bank,  much  larger,  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  and  much  more  colored.  By 


THE  loganberry  (or  more  accurate- 
ly speaking,  the  logan-blackberry) 
Industry  experienced  many  ups 
and  downs  before  reaching  the  impor- 
tance now  accorded  It.  It  was  not  until 
the  product  was  marketed  principally 
In  the  form  of  bottled  Juice  and  pre- 
pared drinks  that  this  remarkable  fruit 
attained  its  present  wide  popularity. 
Advertising  put  it  quickly  on  the  map, 
and  prohibition  helped  along  the  cause. 
Now  the  growers  are  enjoying  increas- 
ing prosperity. 

Although  successfully  grown  in  many 
parts  of  California,  the  loganberry 
seems  to  thrive  at  its  best  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Many  interesting  tales  of 
quick  and  startling  profits  have  origi- 
nated in  Oregon  and  Washington.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  has  to 
do  with  the  experiences  of  J.  O.  Brown 
of  Sheridan,  Ore. 

Brown  purchased  37%  acres  of  Yam- 
hill County  river -bottom  land  in  1917. 
This  year  he  harvested  from  10  acres 
of  his  land  more  than  45  tons  of  logan- 
berries, or  enough  to  pay  for  the  entire 
farm,  and  leave  him  a  comfortable 
bank  balance  as  well! 

Describing  his  experiences,  Mr. 
Brown  recently  said:  "I  started  out 
with  little  more  than  good  credit  and 
plenty  of  faith,  in  the  face  of  derision 
from  old-timers  who  said  the  land  was 
worn  out,  after  being  farmed  for  nearly 
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raising  numerous  seedlings  from  the 
Climax,  and  its  10  sister  plums  grown 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  produced 
some  of  the  most  superior  plums  in 
existence,  such  as  the  Santa  Rosa, 
Formosa.  Beauty,  Gaviota  and  a 
series  of  others  which  were  intro- 
duced from  m'y  grounds  during  the 
next  few  years  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  their  qualities  could  be  thor- 
oughly tested  and  compared. 

The  Bartlett  Plum 

The  wonderful  combinations  that 
can  be  made  in  fruit  will  always  be 
a  surprise,  even  to  those  who  have 
studiously  prepared  the  way  for  them. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  a  plum 
would  ever  be  produced  which,  in  qual- 
ity, flavor  and  fragrance,  would  be  ex- 
actly like  the  ever-popular  Bartlett 
peart  Yet,  such  are  the  facts.  The 
Bartlett  plum  is  so  much  superior  to 
the  Bartlett  pear  in  its  own  peculiar 
flavor  and  fragrance  that  no  one  would 
choose  the  pear  if  this  plum  were  at 
hand. 

It  begins  to  bear  the  second  year, 
producing  most  abundantly  each  sea- 
son. Strange  to  say,  the  tree  also 
grows  upright,  like  its  namesake,  the 
pear;  and  with  its  dark  green,  pol- 
ished leaves  makes  an  ornamental 
tree  of  some  beauty.  The  fruit  is 
oval  in  form,  yellow  in  color — mostly 
overspread  with  crimson,  turning  to 
reddish-crimson  when  fully  ripe,  with 
flakes  and  dots  of  yellow.  The  flesh 
is  of  a  light  salmon  color,  rather  firm, 
yet  juicy;  while  the  seed  is  of  medium 
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size,  long,  flat  and  semi-free.  It 
ripens  just  before  the  Burbank  and  is 
a  cross  of  the  "Simonii*  and  one  of 
the  older  hybrids,  the  Delaware. 

The  Bartlett  plum  never  makes  a 
large  tree,  growing  somewhat  like 
the  Kelsey,  but  more  upright.  It  is, 
like  the  old  Garden  Royal  apple, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  plums  for 
home  use;  but  not  firm  enough  for 
shipping,  although  it  ripens  fairly  well 
when  picked  green. 

Some  Later  Varieties 

This  article  describes  some  of  my 
earliest  experiments  for  the  produc- 
tion of  shipping  plums;  later  work 
has  produced  fruits  of  far  greater 
merit,  their  value  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  as  the  years  pass  by. 
The  best  ones  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years  are,  of  course,  not  yet 
in  bearing  over  so  large  a  territory 
as  these  earlier  varieties,  which  now 
make  up  so  great  a  proportion  of 
Eastern  shipments  of  California  and 
Oregon  fresh  fruits. 

A  list  of  plums,  all  of  which  origi- 
nated on  my  place  and  which  are 
now  shipped   fresh   from  California 
to  the  Eastern  States,  follows: 
Apple  Formosa  Pasha 

Apex  Gaviotaj         Santa  Rosa 

Abundance   Giant  Sugar 
Beauty  Gee  Whiz  Satsuma 

Burbank        Gold  Splendor 
Blood  Maynard  Shiro 

Climax         October  Standard 
Chalco  President  Sultan 

Eureka  Pitless  Wickson 
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40  years.  I  plowed  deeply  enough  to 
break  up  the  hardpan.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  in  berry  growing. 
Preparing  the  soil  as  for  garden  cul- 


ture, I  set  out  year-old  cuttings  in  the 
fall.  Careful  pruning,  good  cultivation 
and  prompt  harvesting  are  essential  to 
success.    In  our  section,  the  tap-roots 


An  Even  Ton  of  Loganberries  in  One  Load 

This  photograph,  taken  during  the  height  of  the  picking  season  at  the  Brown 
ranch,  illustrates  the  method  of  hauling  the  fruit  to  the  packing  house.  Brown's 
secrets  of  success  are  summed  up  in  these  words:  "Tie  to  a  good  thing  at  the 
start  and  never  let  go"  This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  one  of  the 
first  essentials  in  successful  production  is  good  judgment.  Combined  with 
faith  and  hard  work,  this  quality  usually  comes  out  a  "winner." 


soon  reach,  water.  If  the  hardpan  is 
broken." 

Brown  had  eight  pickings  from  his 
10  acres  of  berries.  The  picking  began 
the  last  day  of  June  and  lasted  through 
to  the  14th  day  of  August.  His  table 
of  pickings,  with  total  weights,  1»: 

First  picking,  3  tons;  second,  10  tons; 
third,  7Vj  tons;  fourth,  12  tons;  fifth. 
6%  tons;  sixth,  3%  tons,  seventh, 
1%  tons;  eighth,  1  ton. 

Comparatively  speakmg.  this  was  a 
stupendous  yield,  the  average  to  the 
acre  being  4%  tons.  He  received  8 
cents  a  pound,  delivered  at  the  can- 
nery, and  paid  his  pickers  2V2  cent*  8 
pound.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
1917,  when  growers  were  receiving  3% 
cents  for  the  berries  and  were  paying 
pickers  1%  cents. 

Realizing  the  Importance  of  solving 
the  labor  problem  at  the  beginning,  this 
progressive  young  grower  plans,  upon 
greatly  increasing  his  acreage  in  the 
near  future,  to  create  an  amusement 
park  along  the  banks  of  the  Yamhill 
River  where  his  farm  is  situated,  and 
to  provide  every  possible  comfort  for 
the  pickers,  also  extending  their  pick- 
ing season  Just  as  long  as  possible.  The 
park  will  include  a  camping  ground 
for  the  pickers,  and  wood  and  con- 
venient water  will  be  supplied  them 
The  river  provides  boating  and  fishing 
and  Brown  hopes  to  make  hto  camp  so 
attractive  that  his  berries  will  never 
spoil  for  want  of  help.  He  hopes  soon 
to  have  many  more  acres  In  bearing. 
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Is  the  State  Land  Settlement  a  Success? 


iiT  M    f,at    broke>    but    1  should 
I  worry." 

X  The  speaker  was  a  neatly 
dressed,  clean-cut  young  farmer  of 
perhaps  32  or  33,  buyer  of  one  of 
the  original  allotments  at  the  Durham 
Colony  of  the  State  of  California.  He 
was  not  striking  in  appearance  or 
manner;  his  stature  was  rather  slight 
and  his  general  description  might 
have  been  summed  up  in  the  word 
"medium." 

But  if  his  make-up  was  not  par- 
ticularly assertive,  his  remark  cer- 
tainly was  calculated  to  demand  at- 
tention. For  the  young  man  was  very 
apparently  not  of  the  hobo  type.  And 
the  spectacle  of  an  ambitious  young 
rancher,  with  a  family,  who  was  not 
worried  about  being  broke  in  this 
day  of  high  prices,  seemed  unique 
enough  to  merit  further  investigation. 

"Why  should  I  worry,"  he  parried 
in  answer  to  an  ejaculation  of  sur- 
prise. "I  haven't  any  available  cash, 
but  I  know  I'll  come  out  all  right.  I 
was  one  of  the  original  settlers  here 
and  I  should  have  had  twice  the 
capital  I  started  with,  but  the  State 
will  not  let  me  fail." 

"Aha!"  we  thought.  "Here  is  grist 
for  the  mill  of  those  who  oppose  the 
State  Land  Settlement  scheme."  But 
our  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  his 
next  remarks. 

"Not  only  do  I  feel  that  the  State 
board  is  behind  me,"  he  added,  "but 
I  know  that  the  land  for  which  I 
went  in  debt  just  a  year  ago  at  the 
rate  of  about  $235  an  acre  is  worth 
with  its  present  improvements  not 
less  than  $400,  and,  furthermore,  when 
I  have  it  paid  for  it  may  be  worth 
a  fabulous  price,  for  it  is  capable  of 
producing  enormous  crops. 

"My  confidence  is  based,  you  see, 
on  the  productive  power  of  my  land, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  to  me, 
.and  the  certainty  of  its  great  increase 
in  value.  For  the  future  I  have  no 
fear." 

An  Unanswered  Question 

This  conclusion  left  a  little  better 
impression,  but  we  could  not  help  re- 
verting to  the  thought  engendered  by 
his  first  ejaculation. 

"And  possibly,"  we  suggested,  "you 
feel  also  that  because  this  is  an  ex- 
periment, the  future  of  which  depends 
upon  the  success  of  you  early  set- 
tlers, the  Land  Settlement  Board  will 
not  let  you  fail?" 

He  smiled  but  did  not  answer.  In- 
stead, he  began  to  speak  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  crop  returns  secured  by 
himself  and  some  of  his  neighbors. 

"See  what  Messenger,  there,  did 
with  his  tomatoes.  From  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  he  received  a 
return  of  $509,  selling  his  product  at 
Ch  ico.  He  is  an  experienced  vege- 
table grower  and  knew  how  to  get 
his  tomatoes  before  the  buyers  in 
attractive  shape.  And  see  what  he  did 
with  an  intercrop  of  red  kidney  beans 
in  his  young  orchard!  Sixty  hundred- 
pound  sacks  from  six  acres,  and  they 
sold  at  $10.30! 

"Here's  Mr.  Williams,  the  banker, 
from  Durham.  We'll  ask  him  to  take 
us  around  a  bit.  He's  out  registering 
voters  this  afternoon,  anyway." 

Soon  we  were  bumping  along  over 
an  abominable  road  which  led  through 
the  center  of  the  colony,  but  which 
had  been  freshly  graded  and  grav- 
eled and  gave  promise  of  being  a 
smooth,  straight  highway  when  com- 
pleted. 

"This  road  is  bad,  but,  like  every- 
thing else  here,  it  is  new,"  explained 
the  banker,  piloting  his  heavy  car 
carefully  over  the  ruts  and  bumps 
and  churning  up  great  clouds  of  dust. 
"You  must  remember  that  this  entire 
layout  is  only  a  little  over  a  year  old. 
The  development  is  really  marvelous 
when  you  consider  the  short  space  of 
time  that  has  intervened  since  the 
settlers  moved  on.  Here's  Mes- 
senger's." 

We  were  introduced  to  an  affable 


rancher,  whose  neatly-kept  place 
seemed  to  conform  with  his  general 
appearance,  and  who  confirmed  our 
informant's  estimate  as  to  his  returns 
from  special  crops.    He  also  showed 


us  some  well-bred  individuals  with 
which  he  was  starting  a  little  herd  of 
hogs. 

At  his  suggestion  we  walked  across 
the  way,  under  beautiful  oak  trees,  to 


the  spot  where  his  neighbor  was  bus- 
ily engaged  in  roofing  a  very  hand- 
some garage,  fronting  the  driveway 
which  led  to  his  attractive  bungalow. 

"He  needs  a  nice,  big  garage  to 
house  that  nice  car,"  said  the  banker, 
pointing  to  a  large  blue  touring  car, 
very  bright  and  shiny  in  its  newness 
and  bespeaking  power  and  luxurious 
riding  qualities. 

"Tell  them  about  your  barley  and 
alfalfa,  Devney,"  suggested  the  neigh- 
bor. Reluctantly  the  soft  spoken  col- 
onist informed  us  that  his  first  year's 
operations  had  been  "very  satisfac- 
tory," including  the  production  of  324 
sacks  of  barley  on  16  acres  and  54 
sacks  of  beans  on  7  acres.  Further- 
more, he  stated,  5  acres  of  corn  would 
show  about  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

Most  interesting,  as  indicative  of 
the  quality  of  his  land  and  the  supply 
of  irrigating  water,  were  his  experi- 
ences with  alfalfa.  An  Eastern  far- 
mer considers  himself  fortunate  if  he 
secures  a  good  stand  the  first  year, 
and  doesn't  expect  much  of  a  harvest 
of  hay  until  the  second.  Devney 
sowed  5  acres  of  alfalfa  in  April 
and  cut  it  four  times  the  same  sum- 
mer, securing  an  average  yield  of 
one  ton  to  the  acre! 

"My  heavens,"  exclaimed  a  member 
of  the  party  from  the  East,  "what 
will  it  yield  when  thorough  estab- 
lished— 12  tons  per  year?" 

"Don't  know  as  to  that,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  it  certainly  ought  to  go 
9  or  10  easily.  Of  course,  alfalfa 
doesn't  ordinarily  last  as  long  in  this 
country  as  in  the  East,  but  it  does 
well  while  it  lasts." 

If  either  of  these  farmers  had  any 
worry  as  to  their  future  it  did  not 
show  in  their  sun-tanned  faces.  Nor 
did  the  appearance  of  what  they 
showed  us  indicate  that  State  pater- 
nalism had  weakened  their  backbones 
or  lessened  their  desire  to  work  and 
succeed  by  their  own  efforts.  Yet 
neither  was  youthful  in  years.  We 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  a  younger 
member  of  the  community. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  car  again, 
that  which  we  had  already  seen 
prompted  a  question  that  was  put  to 
the  banker.  "Surely  all  these  people 
did  not  come  to  their  farms  with  the 
minimum  capital  required  by  the 
board.  Some  of  them  have  very  nice 
houses  and  other  improvements.  Have 
they  not  overstepped  themselves  or 
did  not  some  of  them  have  consid- 
erable money?" 

Not  All  "Broke" 

"Most  of  them  came  without  much 
cash  and  have  practically  none  now," 
was  the 'reply.  "The  wiser  ones  re- 
served their  scant  capital  for  essen- 
tials. A  few  spent  too  much  for  non- 
essentials at  first,  seemingly  assured 
that  they  would  come  out  all  right. 
A  few  came  here  who  should  never 
have  attempted  to  farm.  Some  have 
received  considerable  help  from  rela- 
tives or  friends  since  they  started. 
Some  are  reported  to  have  dug  up 
considerable  more  personal  funds 
than  they  were  known  to  have  when 
they  applied.  One  or  two  came  with 
sufficient  capital  to  improve  their 
places  about  as  they  desired.  Appat-- 
ently  the  board  attempted  to  experi- 
ment with  all  classes  in  this  first  col- 
ony, but  also  tried  to  select  those 
who,  in  its  estimation,  would  stick 
and  make  good." 

Practically  everywhere  we  met  with 
the  assertion  that  the  minimum  cap- 
ital requirements  had  been  too  low; 
that  rising  living  costs  had  upset  cal- 
culations and  that  the  sort  of  economy 
that  pinches  was  being  practiced.  One 
young  man  even  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  such  a  scheme  could  be  finally 
worked  out  with  an  original  cash 
capital  of  less  than  $3000,  in  addition 
to  the  loans  and  favorable  terms 
allowed. 

This,  if  true,  would  seem  to  ex- 
clude the  really  "poor"  man,  especially 

(Continued  on  Pace  43) 


What  Is  the  State  Land  Settlement  Plan? 

ALTHOUGH  this  much-discussed  measure  has  been  given  great  publicity,  end 
Orchard  and  Farm  has  published  a  number  of  articles  on  the  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  outline  briefly  the  fundamentals  of  the  plan. 
The  California  Legislature  was  the  first  State  body  to  give  government  aid  In 
the  settlement  of  land,  and  takes  first  rank  among  the  States  in  providing  farm 
homes  for  ex-service  men.  The  new  8,000-acre  tract  in  Merced  County,  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  State  Land  Settlement  Board  at  a  cost  of  $92.60  an  acre,  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  soldiers  and  sailors.  Selection  of  a  third  site  In  San  Joaquin 
or  Yolo  counties  Is  anticipated,  while  further  development  may  take  place  further 
south.  It  is  expected  that  service  men  will  be  given  the  preference  in  making  all 
future  allotments. 

The  first  tract,  the  famous  "Durham"  colony  In  Butte  County,  consists  of  6,200 
acres.  5,000  acres  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  ninety  farmers,  with  an  average 
acreage  of  fifty,  and  26  farm  laborers  with  two-acre  laborer's  allotments. 

The  Durham  colony  was  financed  out  of  the  original  appropriation  of  $250,000, 
which  Is  to  be  repaid  to  the  State  in  fifty  years  at  4  per  cent  interest.  A  new  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  provides  for  extension  of  the  movement.  A  bond  issue  of 
$10,000,000  will  be  laid  before  the  voters  soon  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

After  purchase  of  the  land  the  State  Board  prepared  it  for  settlement  by  recon- 
structing the  Irrigation  system  (owned  by  the  colony),  making  a  soil  map  to  furnish 
a  partial  basis  for  valuation  and  running  a  contour  survey  as  a  basis  for  laying  out 
the  Irrigating  system,  so  that  water  could  be  delivered  to  every  farm. 

The  State  gives  nothing;  the  enterprise  must  pay  its  own  way.  After  the  pre- 
liminary work  had  been  done  and  its  cost  added  to  the  original  purchase  price,  the 
land  was  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $»o  to  $300  per  acre,  according  to  character 
of  soil  and  other  considerations. 

Settlers  are  required  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  5  per  cent  of  the  cost.  The 
remainder  Is  paid  in  semi-annual  amortized  payments  so  that  the  buyer  repays 
principal  and  Interest  In  thirty-four  and  one-half  years  at  6  per  cent. 

In  order  to  give  the  settlers  the  proper  "sendoff"  the  board  purchased  a  7 5 -horse- 
power tractor  and  cultivating  equipment,  by  means  of  which  large  areas  were 
leveled  and  put  into  crops.  By  using  this  outfit  night  and  day  with  three  shifts 
of  men  the  board  was  enabled  to  have  crops  growing  on  most  of  the  land  before 
It  was  sold. 

A  minimum  cash  capital  of  $1500  (or  Its  equivalent  In  farm  equipment)  Is 
required  of  each  settler,  and  he  is  loaned  by  the  board  (in  addition  to  95  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  land)  $3000  on  twenty  years'  time  for  the  purpose  of  making 
improvements. 

The  State  Board  has  laid  its  plans  entirely  along  the  lines  of  COMMUNITY 
development,  thus  fitting  its  program  into  the  great  "new  Idea"  that  has  so  taken 
hold  of  rural  as  well  as  urban  America  during  recent  years,  and  especially  since 
the  war.    The  co-operative  spirit  rules 

When  the  board,  In  the  spring  of  191S,  purchased  the  land  which  Is  now  sup- 
porting more  than  120  families,  no  one  but  hired  laborers  and  isolated  tenants  had 
lived  upon  it  for  twenty  years.  There  are  now  more  than  two  hundred  children 
playing  about  the  comfortable  homes,  for  which  free  plans  and  landscaping  sugges- 
tions were  furnished  by  the  board.  The  average  income  of  settlers  who  have  been 
on  these  farms  for  one  year  has  been  about  $2000.  In  most  cases  they  have  met 
their  payments  promptly,  and  all  of  them  apparently  are  optimistic  as  to  the  future. 
The  very  small  percentage  of  failures  and  partial  failures  has  been  among  those 
who  lacked  experience  in  farming.  A  visit  with  a  number  of  the  real  farmers  who 
are  hard  at  work  on  their  ranches  convinces  the  Inquirer  that  they  are  confident 
of  having  found  "a  good  thing"  and  are  wise  enough  to  "stay  with  It." 


Above:  The  75  horsepower  tractor  and  plowing  outfit  used  by  the  Land 
Settlement  Board  in  preparing  the  land  for  crops  before  the  farms  were  turned 
over  to  settlers. 

Below:  Typical  2-acre  laborer's  allotment.  Dr.  Mead,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  George  Kreutzer.  superintendent  of  the  colony,  agree  that  these 
small  tracts  represent  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  entire  plan, 
and  that  their  occupants  are  future  owners  of  large,  successfully-managed 
ranches.  Some  of  these  laborers,  who  came  to  Durham  with  practically  no 
capital,  now  have  attractive,  comfortable  homes,  and  have  saved  $1000  from' 
their  first  year's  wages! 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


You're  Never  Beatee  Until  You  Quit 


Oh,  the  cards  are  stacked  ag'in  me, 
And  I  might  as  well  give  up. 

I've  no  more  fight  left  in  me; 
Tm  as  useless  as  a  pup! 

EVER  feel  that  way?  Ever  have 
a  hunch  that  old  Fate  had 
handed  you  more  than  your 
share  of  hard  wallops  and  that  there 
was  no  use  getting  up  because  you'd 
only  be  knocked  down  again?  Occa- 
sionally all  of  us  have  "spells"  when 
we  imagine  that  we  have  had  more 
than  our  share  of  worldly  woes.  The 
best  cure  for  such  a  case  is  to  find 
that,  after  all,  we  are  "in  clover"  com- 
pared with  some  plucky  unfortunate, 
whose  achievements  put  us  to  shame. 

Suppose  the  following  account 
fitted  your  case:  Broken  in  health 
and  purse,  with  no  horticultural  ex- 
perience, you  leave  an  Eastern  city 
where  you  have  been  engaged  in 
storekeeping,  and  attempt  to  regain 
health  and  fortune  by  raising  peaches 
in  Southern  Oregon.  Your  funds 
have  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the 
search  for  health  and  are  sadly  inade- 
quate for  buying  an  orchard  with 
buildings  and  equipment;  scarcely 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  live  on  while 
learning  the  business  and  extracting 
the  first  profits  therefrom. 

Suppose,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
you  are  66  years  old,  have  been 
through  the  Civil  War,  are  blind  in 
.one  eye,  very  hard  of  hearing  and 
lame;  a  small,  thin,  weak  old  man, 
too  ill  to  do  much  work — virtually  a 
physical  wreck.  If  the  above  condi- 
tion were  yours,  would  you  have  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  than  you 
have  now?  Think  it  over  and  see  if 
you  have  any  real  reason  to  feel 
discouraged. 

One  Valuable  Asset 
Albert  Johnson  had  one  thing  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list:  A  bright 
little  bag  of  brains.  This  was  really 
his  most  important  possession  and 
served  to  tip  the  scales  on  the  suc- 
cess side.  As  another  little  man  once 
remarked: 

"Could  I  in  stature  reach  the  pole, 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  in  my  span, 
rd  still  be  measured  by  my  soul — 
The  mind's  the  measure  of  the  man." 
That  was  the  way  Johnson  looked 
at  it.  He  was  small,  but  his  clothes 
were  well  fitted.  He  was  old,  but 
his  mind  was  as  good  as  ever  an* 
getting  better  all  the  time.  From  the 
day  he  arrived  at  Ashland,  a  beautiful 
city  nestling  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Siskiyou  Mountains  and  overlooking 
the  Rogue  River  Valley,  he  began  to 
feel  better  physically,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  gain  in  strength  until  he 
was  able  to  putter  around  a  little  and 
to  learn  something  about  the  fruit 
business. 

Peaches  looked  good  to  the  new- 
comer, despite-  the  fact  that  the  trees 
in  that  section  grew  on  steep  side- 
hills  in  coarse,  sandy  soil,  which  was 
lacking  in  humus  and  difficult  to  irri- 
gate. With  water  costing  $8  per 
acre  per  year,  numerous  fungus  dis- 
eases and  insect  pests  to  combat, 
long  distances  to  ship  to  market  and 
prices  often  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  less  courageous  man  might 
have  shown  discouragement  at  the 
start.  Add  these  things  to  the  list 
of  unfavorable  conditions  already 
given  and  you  will  have  a  fair  idea 
of  what  Johnson  was  up  against  when 
he  stormed  the  rock-walled  heights 
of  horticultural  success. 

The  first  move  was  to  pay — or, 
rather,  promise  to  pay — $4000  for  a 
five-acre  peach  orchard.  The  second 
step  was  to  subscribe  for  Orchard 
and  Farm  and  other  good  farm 
papers  and  to  get  on  the  mailing  list 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  for  it  was  Johnson's  avowed 
intention  to  follow  the  printed  advice 
of  college  professors  and  the  sugges- 
tions found  in  the  agricultural  press — 
in  short,  to  become  a  "book  farmer." 

After   diligently   perusing  printed 


And  Not  Then  If  You  Quickly  Make  Another  Start 
By   O.    H.  Barnhill 


matter  for  many  evenings,  Johnson 
decided  that  he  would  make  spraying 
the  corner  stone  of  his  horticultural 
practice.  Although  half  deaf,  he  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  voices  of  many  bugs 
and  bacteria,  all  joining  in  the  warn- 
ing chorus:  "Spray  or  surrender." 
Having  no  thought  of  surrendering, 
he  decided  to  spray  early  and  often. 
Spraying  seems  to  be  an  almost  con- 
tinuous performance  in  the  Johnson 
orchards,  near  which  the  writer  has 
lived  for  nine  years.  Ever  and  anon — 
sometimes  oftener — we  hear  the  fa- 
miliar pop-popping  of  a  gas  engine 
and  notice  a  sulphurous  smell  in  the 
atmosphere,  whereupon  we  exclaim 
with  one  accord:  "Johnson  ,4s  spray- 
ing again."  Johnson  is  even  known 
to  have  interpreted  the  minister's  sup- 
plication as  "Let  us  spray!" 

Searching  for  another  slogan,  our 
would-be  peach  producer  discovered 
f  


This  looked  like  a  hard  proposition 
for  any  man  to  tackle,  there  being 
enough  rocks  on  the  place  to  build 
a  wall,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  hard 
oak  stumps;  but  for  a  little  old  man 
like  Albert  Johnson,  apparently  able 
to  do  nothing  but  "chore  arottnd"  a 
bit,  it  seemed  like  midwinter  madness. 

Puts  Over  a  Deal 

Nevertheless,  half  the  ground  was 
cleared,  planted  to  fruit  trees  and 
sold  for  $4000.  The  remaining  ten 
acres  was  treated  in  a  like  manner 
and  a  good  house  and  barn  built 
thereon;  then  sold  for  something 
over  $7000.  When  the  latter  sale  was 
made  the  trees  were  beginning  to  bear 
fruit,  the  dwelling  house  was  sur- 
rounded with  flowers,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  grass  and  it  seemed  a 
shame  to  sell  such  a  beautiful  place, 
which  had  cost  so  much  work.  In 
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the  following:  "Fertilize  or  fail." 
Given  this  alternative,  he  chose  to 
make  manuring  the  second  corner 
stone  of  his  subsequent  success. 
Whenever  the  time  could  be  found, 
a  load  of  manure  was  hauled  from 
one  of  the  city  stables,  120  loads  being 
applied  to  the  soil  in  a  single  season. 
Clover  is  sometimes  grown  between 
the  trees,  a  heavy  growth  of  this  val- 
uable legume  now  waiting  to  be 
turned  under  on  the  homeplace. 

Well,  then  did  Johnson  succeed? 
During  the  first  four  years  he  sold 
from  $1000  to  $4000  worth  of  fruit 
each  season,  the  last  crop  amount- 
ing to  about  6000  boxes  of  peaches, 
which  sold  for  an  average  of  about 
70  cents.  The  orchard,  which  cost 
$4000,  was  then  sold  for  $8000,  a  price 
which  netted  the  tyro  tree  tender  a 
handsome  profit. 

Having  reached  his  allotted  three- 
score-years-and-ten,  was  Johnson  con- 
tent with  his  modest  success  and 
ready  to  retire  on  his  pension,  put- 
ting his  money  out  at  interest?  The 
idea  of  doing  this  probably  never  en- 
tered Johnson's  tiead.  What  he  did, 
was  to  pay  $1500  for  20  acres  of  brush 
land  located  on  a  high,  steep  hill. 


reply  to  a -suggestion  along  this  line, 
Johnson  winked  his  good  eye  and 
quietly  remarked: 

"A  man  can't  make  anything  by 
standing  still." 

Two  more  tracts  of  brush  or  cut- 
over  land  were  bought,  cleared  and 
converted  into  flourishing  orchards, 
one  of  10  acres  costing  $1500  and  the 
other  of  8  acres  costing  $3400.  A 
fine,  modern  bungalow  was  built  on 
the  latter  place,  where  Johnson  has 
since  made  his  home.  The  ten-acre 
place  which  was  sold  for  $4000  was 
later  bought  back  for  $2000  and 
three  more  two-acre  orchards  bought 
for  $1000,  $1500  and  $2000,  respec- 
tively. Three  of  these  properties  have 
houses  on  them  and  all  are  in  bear- 
ing orchards,  well  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  The  total  acre- 
age of  orchards  now  owned  and  op- 
erated by  Johnson  amounts  to  30,  all 
paid  for  and  worth  perhaps  $20,000, 
the  fruits  of  thirteen  years  of  labor. 

Realizes  Big  Returns 

Most  of  the  apple  trees  are  too 
young  to  bear  much  fruit,  yet  1200 
boxes  were  sold  the  past  season  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2  to  $3  per  box. 


Here's  a  True  Story 

That  would  give  any  chronic  "down- 

and  outer"  something  to  think  about. 
In  fact,  there's  inspiration  to  it  for 
all  of  us.  A  great  leader  once  said 
that  "Inspiration"  comes  both  from 
without  and  within;  from  without 
as  the  shining  example  of  successful 
felloicmen ;  from  within  in  the  form 
of  determination  and  enrage  to 
equal  and  even  surpass  their  ac- 
complishments. 

We  believe  our  readers  appreciate 
articles  like  this  about  REAL 
PEOPLE.  If  you  find  Orchard  and 
Farm,  in  its  present  form,  interest- 
ing, "snappy,"  entertaining,  helpful 
and  inspiring,  tell  your  friends  about 
itl  A  great  many  of  our  subscribers 
tell  U8,  and  also  offer  good  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  paper. 
Every  mail  brings  cordial  letters 
from  members  of  the  big  Orchard 
and  Farm  family.  Here's  one  that 
came  recently: 

"I  take  quite  a  number  of  farm 
papers,  but  we  like  Orchard  and 
Farm  best  of  all.  Couldn't  get  along 
without  it. — J.  P.  English,  R.  F.  D. 
A'o.  2,  Santa  Cruz,  Cat" 


Over  7000  boxes  of  peaches  were  dis- 
posed of  at  an  average  price  of  about 
75  cents,  making  a  total  gross  return 
of  around  $8000. 

Newtown  and  Delicious  are  the 
two  most  profitable  varieties  of 
apples,  according  to  Johnson's  ex- 
perience, the  latter  selling  readily  at 
$3  a  box  the  past  season.  The  tree 
is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower  and  a 
heavy  annual  bearer.  The  Newtown 
is  a  wonderful  export  apple,  being 
especially  popular  in  the  English  mar- 
kets. Its  keeping  qualities  are  un- 
excelled. The  apple  is  Solid,  juicy, 
subacid,  excellent  for  both  cooking 
and  eating.  During  its  season,  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  it  develops  a  rich 
flavor  and  some  specimens  taste  al- 
most sweet.  The  tree  is  a  rather 
slow  grower,  but  long-lived,  tough 
and  hardy,  and  seldom  injured  -by 
blight.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  over- 
bear every  alternate  year. 

Johnson  has  practiced  inter-plant- 
ing of  peach  and  apple  trees,  every 
other  row  and  every  alternate  tree  in 
the  remaining  rows  being  peaches. 
Many  orchardists  lack  the  nerve  to 
pull  out  the  "fillers"  when  they  begin 
to  crowd  the  permanent  trees,  but 
those  who  have  seen  how  quickly 
Johnson  jerks  out  a  runty  tree  and 
replaces  it  with  a  thrifty  one  have  no 
doubt  but  what  he  will  thin  out  his 
orchards  when  the  time  comes. 

His  Orchard  Methods 

All  trees  are  headed  low  and  "cut 
back  severely  each  season,  in  order 
to  keep  the  bearing  wood  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  possible.  The  writer 
saw  eight  boxes  of  apples  picked  from 
a  single  six-year-old  tree,  although 
trees  twice  as  old  seldom  bear  that 
quantity,  which  is  a  good  average 
yield  for  trees  of  any  age. 

The  secrets  of  Johnson's  success, 
if  such  there  be,  are  found  in  thor- 
ough cultivation,  irrigation,  spraying, 
pruning  and  thinning.  He  simply 
does  that  which  most  orchardists 
know  ought  to  be  done,  but  that 
which  for  various  reasons  they  so 
often  fail  to  do — lack  of  time  being 
the  commonest  excuse.  Johnson 
says  he  has  all  the  time  there  is, 
twenty-four  hours  per  day — and  no 
man  has  less.  He  sprays  all  trees 
with  lime-sulphur  solution  in  the 
fall  and  the  apple  trees  again  in 
the  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  turn  green,  adding  to  the  spring 
spray  Black  Leaf  "40,"  for  aphis. 
Three  codling  moth  sprays  are  ap- 
plied, one^as  soon  as  the  petals  have 
fallen  from  the  blossoms,  another  in 
fifteen  days  and  the  last  when  the 
apples  are  about  half  grown,  or  just 
before  the  second  brood  of  worms 
is  in  evidence.  A  solution  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead,  50  per  cent  stronger  than 

(Continued  on  Pace  *•) 
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The  Lower  Layer  in  the  Legal  Limelight 


"His  brto  is  wet  with  honest  sweat — 
He  earns  what  e'er  he  can." 

(The  village  blacksmith,  you  can  let. 
Ne'er  fleeced  a  fellow  man!) 

HONESTY  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  outstanding 
traits  of  the  farmer.  Even  in 
the  days  when  the  cartoonist  made 
him  a  favorite  subject  for  impersona- 
tions, there  was  never  any  reflection 
upon  that  quality  which  all  human- 
kind admires,  but  which  in  various 
ways  is  disregarded  and  disrespected. 

No  statistics  can  be  quoted  to  indi- 
cate that  the  average  farmer  is  more 
honest  than  the  average  man  in  busi- 
ness, but  the  life  of  the  open  air, 
where  nature's  secrets  are  revealed,  is 
conducive  to  good  thoughts  and  deeds, 
and  it  is  nothing  against  the  farmer 
to  say  that  he  should  be  more  honest 
than  some  other  men  whose  surround- 
ings are  likely  to  breed  and  nurture 
dishonesty. 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  some 
of  the  things  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table business  which  deceive  and 
which  are  wholly  dishonest,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  things  which  might 
not  be  considered  dishonest  by  those 
who  practice  them,  and  to  show  the 
relation  of  dishonest  practices  in  the 
packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
the  entire  population  consuming  these 
products. 

Let  Us  Face  Facts! 

Those  who  have  studied  the  meth- 
ods of  fruit  packers  and  who  have 
labored  with  them  in  an  effort  to  bet- 
ter existing  conditions  have  come  to 
know  this:  Deception  has  been  prac- 
ticed so  long  by  some  that  it  has 
finally  impressed  itself  upon  them  as 
a  necessity.  In  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  might  expect  that  the  penalty 
of  deception  as  practiced  throughout 
the  ages  would  have  revealed  its  folly, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  wrongs,  and  that 
its  constant  practice  would  be  limited 
to  a  very  few.  Yet  from  time  imme- 
morial, deception  for  personal  aggran- 
dizement has  been  practiced.  In  bib- 
lical days,  we  are  told,  our  ancestors 
were  deceived  by  a  tempter,  and  so 
now,  a  tempter  dressed  in  silver  and 
gold  still  deceives  those  who  would 
follow  after  him. 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation  as  it 
has  been  studied  in  California,  where 
many  producers  and  packers  have 
been  guilty  of  fleecing  the  consumer 
by  compelling  him  to  pay  the  price  of 
a  good  product  as  represented  by  the 
facing  layer  or  the  exposed  surface, 
when  most  of  the  pack  was  far  in- 
ferior, and  purposely  covered  in  the 
package  by  the  superior  product. 


By  Georrge  P.  Weldon 

CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture 


At  Right: 
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Above: 

Plums,  Showing 

Deceptive 
Pack  and  Poor 
Lower  Layer. 

Below: 

Tomatoes 
Condemned  Under 
Standardization 

Law. 
Light  Colored 
Specimens  Were 
Grass  Qreen! 


The  Top  Ldyer 
Of  tomatoes  consisted  of  fine,  large 
specimens,  but — 


The  fact  is  revealed  that  a  more  or 
less  irresponsible  element  among  the 
Oriental  population  possesses  remark- 
able adeptness  in  using  this  method 
of  deception.  But,  are  these  people 
the  only  offenders?  Did  the  Orient- 
als or  other  foreigners  who  have  mi- 
grated to  our  shores  originate  the 
practice,  or  did  they  fall  in  line  with 
a  well-established  custom  among  our 
own  people? 

Let  us  face  the  disagreeable  situa- 
tion frankly.  At  this  point  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  are  Ameri- 
can fruit  growers  who  have  never 
been  in  touch  with  the  foreign  ele- 
ment and  who  have  the  habit;  but  a 
further  admission  becomes  necessary; 
namely,  for  consistent  and  dastardly 
misrepresentation  in  packing  our  hor- 
ticultural products,  a  certain  element 
which  has  drifted  to  our  shores  can- 
not be  outdone. 

Since  the  practice  of  packing  farm 


products  in  a  deceptive  manner  is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  financial  prof- 
its of  the  grower  or  packer  of  fruits, 
it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  How  much 
profit,  if  any,  results? 

In  1915  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia passed  two  laws,  one  relating  to 
the  packing  of  apples  and  the  other  to 
miscellaneous  fruits.  These  laws 
were  termed  respectively  the  "Apple 
Standardization"  law  and  the  "Fresh 
Fruit  Standardization"  law.  The  pur- 
pose of  each  was  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  grade  of  all  California  fruits 
that  are  shipped  into  the  markets 
everywhere,  and,  above  all,  to  pre- 
vent deception  in  packing. 

Since  1915.  both  laws  have  been 
amended  and  strengthened  until  now 
they  are  considered  far  superior  to 
any  other  laws  of  a  similar  nature. 
Since  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
was  originally  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture 


and  county  horticultural  commission- 
ers, the  office  of  former  State  Com- 
missioner G.  H.  Hecke,  now  Director 
of  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  took  over  the  work  last  July, 
has  been  in  a  position  to  observe  the 
marked  effects  of  standardization. 

From  the  first,  the  officials  report, 
there  has  been  a  decided  improve- 
ment. Table-grape  growing  imme- 
diately entered  the  ranks  of  a  profit- 
able industry  when  the  new  law  pre- 
vented the  sale  of  immature  grapes, 
and  every  other  branch  of  the  fruit 
industry  benefited  in  a  like  manner. 
So  marked  has  been  the  change  for 
the  better  that  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1919,  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  vegetable  and  nut  grow- 
ing industries  succeeded  in  securing 
the  passage  of  an  amendment  which 
places  those  products  on  the  same 
basis  of  supervision  as  fruits,  which 
were  already  standardized  by  law. 

Have  Markets  Been  Improved? 

It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  higher 
prices  to  the  grower  have  resulted 
because  of  standardization.  Many 
factors  such  as  size  of  crop,  financial 
condition  of  the  country,  export  trade, 
etc.,  enter  into  the  question  of  prices 
received  during  any  season.  Taking 
all  these  into  consideration,, however, 
it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those 
in  a  position  to  know  that  honest 
packing  will  result  in  increased  re- 
turns. Individuals  first  demonstrated 
this  when  they  packed  a  better  grade 
of  fruit  than  their  fellows;  later,  co- 
operative organizations  grasped  the 
idea  and  paid  their  members  an 
amount  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
kind  of  pack;  now  everyone  is  being 
compelled  by  State  law  to  observe 
those  principals  of  common  honesty 
which,  in  the  fruit  business  as  well 
as  every  other  line  of  business,  be- 
speak success  and  general  satisfaction. 

The  consumers,  who  do  not  produce 
fruits  or  vegetables,  may  be  slow  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  standardiza- 
tion; yet  they,  more  than  anyone  else, 
have  reaped  the  benefits  from  the  be- 
ginning. From  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer  the  effect  of  deceptive  pack- 
ing is  disastrous,  for  it  is  the  con- 
sumer who  pays  the  greatest  price 
for  the  practice.  He  who  purchases 
cull  apples,  peaches  or  tomatoes  is  not 
likely  to  object  if  the  price  paid  is 
commensurate  with  their  value,  but 
usually  such  is  not  the  case. 

Who  Is  the  Goat? 

The  retailer  buys  from  the  whole- 
saler a  box  of  tomatoes  which  are 

(Continued   on   Page  40) 
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CAN'T  stand  it!  I 
won't  stand  it  an- 
other day,  Mrs. 
Steeley.  S  n  akes 
in  the  cellar;  white 
rats  in  the  bed- 
rooms; dogs  and 
cats  under  my 
feet  all  day — " 

"There,  there, 
Mary-Lizzy,  I 
know  its  trying, 
but — " 

"It  ain't  right! 
I  won't  stand  it." 
Mary-Lizzy's  out- 
burst bordered  on 
hysteria.  "And  now  I  go  to  do  the 
washing,  after  stepping  on  a  toad 
right  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  what 
do  you  suppose — what  do  you — come 
out  here!  Come  out  and  see  for 
yourself.  If  this  ain't  the  limit!  Just 
you  come  and  see—"  And,  splutter- 
ing almost  unintelligibly,  the  excited 
maid  flung  open  the  door  and  beck- 
oned her  mistress  to  follow. 

"Ma"  Steeley  was  inured  to  periodi- 
cal scenes  of  this  nature,  but  as  she 
laid  down  her  pen  and  followed  the 
girl  towards  the  back  of  the  big  farm- 
house she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  concerned.  Mary-Lizzy  had 
"served  notice  and  quit"  so  many 
times,  because  of  the  activities  of  the 
8-year-old  twins,  only  to  return 
cheerfully  to  work  after  the  storm 
of  her  indignation  had  blown  over, 
that  the  present  situation  was  neither 
new  nor  startling.  But  with  the  sum- 
mer work  at  its  height  and  help  of  all 
kinds  scarce,  Mrs.  Steeley  could  not 
down  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that 
this  might  be,  after  all,  Mary-Lizzy's 
final  word. 

Therefore  she  hastened  after  the 
excited  girl  to  the  back  porch,  where, 
with  flushed  face,  Mary-Lizzy  stood 
pointing  dramatically  into  the  laun- 
dry tray..  "I  claim  this  is  the  limit! 
Here  I  go  to  wash  and  almost  have 
my  finger  taken  off  by  that  ugly, 
nasty,  slimy — " 

"What  is  it?"  interrupted  "Ma," 
bending  somewhat  apprehensively 
over  the  half-filled  tub,  in  the  depths 
of  which  she  could  discern  a  dark 
object  moving  clumsily  about.  Her 
question  was  answered  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snake-like  head  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

"A  turtle!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Yes,  a  snappin'  turtle,"  amended 
Mary-Lizzy  in  a  strained,  high- 
pitched  voice.  "And  when  I  reached 
in  to  take  out  the  stopper  it  almost 
took  my  finger  off.  I  tell  you  I  won't 
stand  it.    I'm  going  to  quit!" 

At  this  point  the  kitchen  door  was 
opened  cautiously  by  Mrs.  Steeley's 
18-year-old  daughter  Josephine, 
whose  practice  hour  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  Mary-Lizzy's 
shrill  voice,  and  who  had  deserted  her 
piano  to  investigate. 

"Josephine,"  said  her  mother 
"Davey  and  Larry  have  put  a  snap- 
ping turtle  in  the  washtub  and 
frightened  poor  Mary-Lizzy  almost 
to  death.  Call  the  boys  and  make 
them  take  it  out." 

The  outraged  maid  stamped  off  to 
her  room,  but,  wise  in  her  ways, 
through  years  of  experience,  "Ma" 
said  nothing  more  to  her,  hoping  that 
the  storm  would  pass  as  it  had  on 
previous  trying  occasions.  But  the 
incident,  coming  as  a  climax  to  a 
number  of  escapades  that  had 
brought  threats  of  leaving  from  half 
the  employes  on  the  ranch,  brought 
her  to  a  realization  that  something 
must  be  done  to  curb  the  activities  of 
her  adventurous  offspring. 

Only  yesterday  one  of  the  men  had 
protested  that  the  boys  had  carried 
off  every  shovel  and  pick  in  the  shop, 
as  well  as  the  best  hammer  and  saw. 
He  had  been  so  disagreeable,  in  fact, 
that  "Ma,"  who  very  ably  managed 
the  ranch  property  left  her  by  her 
late  husband  even  to  "hiring  and  ffr- 
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ing"  her  own  men,  had  found  it  nec- 
essary to  speak  very  sharply  to  him, 
with  the  result  that  he  became  openly 
abusive  and  was  summarily  dis- 
missed. He  had  gone  off  muttering, 
with  veiled  threats  to  stir  up  trouble 
among  the  other  men,  and  "Ma"  had 
called  the  foreman  in  to  warn  him 
of  the  fellow's  utterances,  with  an 
admonition  to  see  that  he  left  the 
place  and  was  not  allowed  to  create 
any  disturbance. 

Accepting  labor  troubles  as  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  operation  of 
"Shadow  Hills,"  nevertheless  "Ma" 
had  been  vaguely  disturbed  by  the 
incident.  This  had  been  a  very  busy 
season.  She  had  not  intentionally 
neglected  the  twins,  but  as  long  as 
they  played  in  the  woodlot,  where 
they  had  spent  most  of  the  days  of 
their  summer  vacation,  she  had  not 
been  disposed  to  worry.  And  if  they 
appeared  regularly  for  meals,  wear- 
ing sufficient  clothing  to  cover  them 


question  them  and  in  future  keep 
them  under  closer  surveillance. 

Having  reached  this  decision,  she 
turned  again  to  her  books,  for  be  it 
known  that  "Ma"  Steeley  (she  had 
for  years  affectionately  but  never  dis- 
respectfully been  known  throughout 
the  community  by  this  title)  was 
very  particular  as  to  her  cost  ac- 
counts, and  always  kept  her  business 
affairs  at  her  fingers'  ends. 

The  years  of  trial  and  care  before 
and  following  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band had  not  passed  without  leaving 
their  mark  upon  her  face.  Yet  the 
very  qualities  which  had  so  endeared 
her  to  the  scores  of  men,  women  and  ' 
children  who  knew  her  had  served  to 
tide  her  over  the  dark  days  and  mark 
her  as  a  successful  agriculturist  in  her 
own  right.  But  this  summer  had  been 
a  great  trial  to  her.  Her  broad,  kind- 
ly face  showed  lines  of  worry  and 
there  were  dark  circles  under  her 
gray-blue  eyes.    Yet  her  step  was  al- 


A  successful  raid  on  the  pantry,  while  Mary -Lizzy  was  hanging 
out  the  clothes,  netted  the  boys  sufficient  supplies  for  their  lunch. 

decently  and  receiving  a  regular  daily 
scrubbing  at  the  hands  of  their 
sister,  "Ma"  felt  that  they  were  at 
least  coming  to  no  serious  harm. 

The  regular  discovery  of  all  kinds 
of  tame  and  wild  pets  in  various  parts 
of  the  house  she  had  accepted  as  an 
essential  adjunct  of  the  period 
through  which  the  boys  were  passing 
and  the  logical  result  of  their  hours 
spent  in  the  woods.  It  had  not  here- 
tofore occurred  to  her  to  investigate 
carefully  their  daily  activities,  but  she 
made  a  mental  note  that  when  the 
boys  appeared  for  lunch  she  would 


ways  firm,  her  carriage  erect  and  her 
voice  cheery. 

Nevertheless,  it  had  been  hard 
sometimes  of  late  for  her  to  keep  up. 
Uncertain  weather  and  markets,  with 
generally  unsettled  business  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  scarcity  and 
poor  quality  of  available  labor,  had 
caused  her  a  number  of  sleepless 
nights.  Then,  too,  financial  difficul- 
ties threatened.  So  heavy  had  been 
her  expenses  that  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain notes  that  were  about  to  fall  due 
had  given  her  much  concern.  Trying 
to  concentrate  upon  the  work  in  hand, 
she  thrust  her  worries  from  her  mind. 


Soon,  however,  she  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  insistent  ringing  of  the 
telephone.  Just  as  she  had  finished 
a  rather  lengthy  conversation,  Jose- 
phine entered. 

"I  found  the  boys,"  cried  her 
daughter,  in  the  soft  yet  fully- 
rounded  voice  that  so  often  reminded 
"Ma"  that  Josephine  was  no  longer 
a  little  girl.  "I  made  them  take  the 
turtle  out.  They  knew  how  to  man- 
age him  all  right.  They  made  him 
bite  a  stick  and  lifted  him  right  out 
by  his  mouth.  It's  a  good  thing 
Mary-Lizzy  didn't — why,  Mother," 
noticing  the  troubled  face,  "what's 
the  matter.  You  look  so  worried." 
Impulsively  the  girl  ran  to  her  mother 
and  flung  her  arms  around  her  neck. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  dear,"  Mrs. 
Steeley  answered.  "I  AM  a  little 
worried,  though.  That  call  was  from 
Mr.  Brenner  at  the  bank.  He  had 
promised  to  let  me  know  today  about 
extending  the  loans.  The  board  has 
decided,  he  said,  in  view  of  disturbed 
conditions  and  the  market  uncer- 
tainty, that  they  must  ask  me  to  take 
up  half  of  the  loan,  at  least,  when  due. 
I  had  hoped  to  extend  it  and  even 
get  a  little  more.  You  know  the 
bank  now  has  a  mortgage  on  all  of 
the  stock."  But,  brushing  aside  her 
disturbing  thoughts,  "Ma,"  with  char- 
acteristic bravery,  kissed  her  daugh- 
ter, gave  her  a  quick  hug  and  laugh- 
ingly recalled  the  turtle  episode. 

Assured  by  Josephine  that  Mary- 
Lizzy  had  finally  taken  up  her  work 
again,  and  was  now  whistling 
atrocious  tunes  as  usual,  she  turned 
to  her  desk  once  more. 

Josephine,  lately  grown  more  se- 
rious and  thoughtful,  sat  for  some 
time  watching  her  mother.  "I  wish," 
she  finally  ventured,  "that  we  could 
find  that  buried  treasure  Uncle  Wal- 
ter was  always  talking  about.  Then 
you  could  pay  up  all  these  old  loans, 
and  you  wouldn't  have  to  worry  any 
more." 

Her  mother  turned  with  a  laugh. 
"Oh,  that's  just  a  myth  that  goes 
with  Shadow  Hills.  I  never  have 
really  believed  it.  Things  like  that 
happen  only  in  stories,  dear.  Now, 
don't  worry  your  head  about  business. 
Go  and  finish  your  practicing.  Harry 
will  be  here  before  long  and  you 
won't  be  ready.  We'll  have  to  dig 
our  gold  out  of  the  ground  in  the 
form  of  hay  and  fruit  and  milk  and 
eggs.  That  is  the  kind  of  buried 
treasure  for  us  to  think  about." 

Josephine  left,  humming  to  herself. 
But  for  a  long  time  after  she  had 
gone  her  mother  sat  quietly,  her 
strong  shoulders  noticeably  sagging 
and  her  face  drawn  and  worried. 

THE  twins  did  not  come  in  for 
lunch.  But  one  of  the  men  re- 
ported that  he  had  seen  them 
playing  at  the  edge  of  the  woodlot, 
and  Mary-Lizzy  informed  Mrs. 
Steeley  that  a  successful  raid  on  the 
pantry,  while  she  was  hanging  out 
the  washing,  had  netted  sufficient 
supplies  for  their  noon  meal. 

"Oh,  they'll  be  all  right,  then," 
said  "Ma"  confidently.  But,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  she  spoke  to  her  fore- 
man "Fred,  you'd  better  ride  over 
after  dinner  where  the  boys  are  play- 
ing and  see  what  they  are  doing." 

But  Larry  of  the  dark  curls  and 
Davey  of  the  tow-head  were  left  to 
their  own  devices  longer  than  "Ma" 
had  intended.  Absorbed  in  the  work 
of  starting  the  men  on  a  new  job,  the 
foreman  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
look  for  them  until  the  afternoon  was 
well  advanced.  Riding  around  the 
hill  which  separated  the  woodlot  from 
the  big  farmhouse,  he  did  not  see  the 
boys  at  the  thatched  "shack"  they 
had  built  for  a  playhouse.  He 
whistled  shrilly,  but  received  no  an- 
swering shout.  Then  he  quickly  cir- 
cled the  woods  and,  plunging  through 
the  underbrush,  spurred  his  horse 
(Contlaaed  oa  Pace  44) 
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Will  Wheat 


ain 


Profitabl 


IN  AN  emergency,  when  the  whole 
world  was  at  war  and  every  na- 
tion clamoring  for  wheat,  the 
American  farmers  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  averted  famine.  Almost 
every  available  acre  was  sown  in 
wheat,  the  crops  were  harvested,  and, 
under  Government  protection  as  to 
price,  the  farmers  realized  gratifying 
returns. 

Now  the  war  is  at  an  end.  Yet 
the  demands  upon  the  American 
farmer  continue  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  bushel  of  surplus  wheat 
grown  in  this  country  will  find  ready 
market  in  foreign  lands.  Russia, 
formerly  the  greatest  wheat  export- 
ing country  of  the  world,  is  torn  by 
internal  strife  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  cannot  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  trade;  Australia,  the  disposal  of 
whose  surplus  of  wheat  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  serious  problem,  an- 
nounces that  she  will  do  well  to  meet 
her  own  market's  demands  with  the 
present  crop;  Argentina  is  suffering 
from  labor  troubles  and  lack  of  ship- 
ping facilities  and  will  be  unable  to 
move  a  fair  proportion  of  her  past 
supply;  India  apparently  will  not  he 
a  substantial  source  of  supply  next 
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restriction  becomes  effective  June  30, 
1920.  In  other  words,  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  the  1920  crop  will 
adjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
world  demand.  Early  predictions  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  my 
company  that  prices  would  not  drop 
precipitately  upon  release  of  wheat 
from  Government  control,  as  was 
generally  believed,  have  been  amply 
verified  thus  far.  Every  farmer 
knows  of  the  big  premiums  over  the 
base  price  that  not  only  No.  1  hard 
wheat,  but  all  grades  of  wheat  as 
well,  have  been  commanding. 

A  Call  to  California 

This  situation  has  emphasized  anew 
the  importance  and  timeliness  of  the 
"Plant  More  and  Better  Wheat"  cam- 
paign among  the  farmers  of  Califor- 
nia. There  is  now  a  triple  purpose 
to  achieve:  The  farmers  will  as- 
suredly realize  returns  from  their 
labors  if  they  will  only  consider  the 
value  of  wheat  planting  at  this  time; 
California  can  be  placed  upon  a  level 


campaign  is  gradually  forcing  itself 
into  prominence — the  fact  that  GOOD 
wheat  is  as  vitally  necessary  as  a' 
large  quantity  of  wheat.  Carefully  re- 
cleaned,  true-to-type  Early  Baart 
wheat  is  rapidly  replacing  throughout 
the  State  the  common  types  of  White 
Australian,  Sonora  and  Club  wheats, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  "run  out." 

More  and  more  generally  the  grain 
farmers  of  California  are  coming  to 
understand  that  wheat  can  be  made 
a  profitable  crop  on  California  soil. 
Due  to  carelessness  and  neglect,  the 
wheats  of  California  have  not  been 
kept  true-to-type;  consequently  pro- 
duction has  decreased  year  by  year. 
It  is  because  of  this  situation  that 
the  cry  went  forth  that  California 
soil  was  no  longer  suitable  for  wheat 
raising. 

Realizing  the  fallacy  of  this  state- 
ment and   fearing   that  California's 
pioneer  industry  would  become  ex- 
tinct as  a  result  of  an  erroneous  im- 
pression, the  Sperry  Flour  Company 
in  1915  purchased  from  the  Austral- 
ian exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific   International  Exposition 
about  twenty-three  varieties  of 
wheats:  This  seed  was  planted 
on   experimental   farms  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  de-  • 
termining    which    types  were 
best  adapted  to  California  con- 
ditions,   which    possessed  the 
highest    yielding    and  milling 
qualities.    Four  years  of  experi- 
ments have  proved  Early  Baart 
and  Bunyip  to  be  the  two  most 
satisfactory   varieties,    and  all 
future    efforts    of   the  Sperry 
investigators   will   be  directed 
toward    developing   these  two 
varieties    and    keeping  them 
true-to-type. 

There  are  a  number  of  con- 
ditions to  substantiate  the 
claims  of  those  who  predict 
great  prosperity  for  wheat 
growers  this  year. 

Conservative  estimates,  based 
upon  careful  surveys,  place  the 
acreage  at  22  per  cent  less  than 
last  year.    This  is  due  to  doubt, 


on  the  part  of  farmers,  as  to  the  fu- 
ture market  and  also  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  for  the  general  welfare  of  agri- 
culture throughout  the  country  the 
wheat  acreage  be  reduced  and  diver- 
sification substituted  in  certain  sec- 
tions. 

For  Late  Planting 

The  lateness  of  the  season  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  developed  in  the  ex- 
periments of  the  past  few  years.  These 
still  may  be  planted  with  general  as- 
surance of  success  in  most  parts  of 
California,  although  it  now  is  too  late 
for  the  varieties  which  formerly  were 
regarded  as  "standard." 

The  value  of  the  pure-bred  grains 
has  been  demonstrated  in  other 
States,  where  the  experiment  stations 
and  individuals  have  "bred  up"  strains 
best  suited  to  local  conditions.  But 
the  most  successful  of  these  might 
not  be  suited  to  California  conditions. 
Therefore  the  product  of  local  experi- 
ments, achieved  by  selection  from 
some  superior  introduced  variety, 
such  as  the  aforesaid  Early  Baart, 
holds  out  the  greatest  promise  for 
local  farmers.  And  the  value  of  the 
better  grains  lies  not  alone  in  their 
ability  to  increase  production  per 
acre  and  consequently  the  sack  re- 
turns, but  also  their  ability  to  com- 
mand a  much  better  figure  from,  the 
buyers,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  highest  market  price  for  grain 
possessing  the  finest  milling 
characteristics.  The  slogan  for  Cal- 
ifornia farmers  is,  "Plant  More  and 
Better  Wheat." 


year,  and  France  and  Italy  anticipate 
a  production  below  their  normal  con- 
sumption. 

The  World's  Bread  Basket 

This  turns  the  face  of  the  world 
again  toward  America;  aid  America 
is  not  vastly  better  off  than  the 
Europeans.  This  year's  crop  was  a 
little  over  900,000,000  bushels.  Of 
this  our  home  requirements  are  700,- 
000,000  bushels,  leaving  approximately 
200,000,000  bushels  for  export,  of 
which  110,000,000  bushels  have  al- 
ready been  shipped.  The  visible  sur- 
plus, therefore,  is  but  90,000,000 
bushels  to  meet  the  world's  demand. 

Removal  of  the  Government  price 


justified  by  her  natural  advantages  as 
a  wheat  State  if  they  are  developed; 
and  the  suffering  of  the  world  can 
in  a  great  measure  be  alleviated  by 
the  product  of  our  own  soil. 

The  "Plant  More  and  Better  Wheat" 
campaign  has  received  a  very  gratify- 
ing response  from  the  farmers,  and 
the  farmers  who  have  responded  have 
been  more  than  gratified  by  the  re- 
sults they  have  obtained,  but  there 
are  great  strides  yet  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  purpose  of  the  campaign  has 
been  achieved  —  before  the  farmers 
are  sowing  a  maximum  acreage  of 
wheat  that  is  true-to-type. 

And  thus    another   angle   of  the 


-HELPFUL  HINTS  CONTEST 

THE  second  contest  for  "Helpful  Hints"  has  come  to  a  close.  So 
many  contributions  were  received  during  the  month  of  December 
that  only  a  few  could  be  published.  We  hope  to  print  many  more 
in  coming  issues.  The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  the  different 
entries  is  now  in  progress  and  all  will  be  turned  over  to  a  committee  of 
competent  judges  within  a  few  days.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  decisions 
in  time  to  publish  in  the  February  number,  at  which  time  checks  will  be 
mailed  to  the  winners.  All  contributions  received  up  to  December  31 
will  be  included. 

The  prizes  to  be  distributed  in  this  contest  are  as  follows:  FIRST, 
$25;  SECOND,  $20;  THIRD,  $15;  FOURTH,  $10;  FIVE  PRIZES  OF 
(EACH)  $5;  SEVEN  PRIZES  OF  (EACH)  $3;  TEN  PRIZES  OF 
(EACH)  $2.   Total,  $136. 

We  must  ask  all  contributors  to  await  with  patience  the  decision  of 
the  judges,  as  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  pass  upon  such  a  great 
number  of  entries. 

Another  contest,  of  a  different  nature,  involving  over  $400  in  prizes, 
is  announced  on  Page  4  of  this  issue.  We  urge  all  our  subscribers  to 
read  this  important  announcement  carefully.  Somebody  is  going  to  make 
a  "killing"  without  much  effort.  And  there  is  an  equal  chance  for  every- 
one.  Turn  to  Page  4  for  the  details  of  this  new  contest. 
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•©me  Wonderful  Horticinltaral  Immigrants 


COLLECTING  strange  and  won- 
derful plants  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  trying  them  out 
under  various  climatic  and  soil  con- 
ditions in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  the  interesting  work  of 
the  Foreign  Seed 
and  Plant  Intro- 
duction Depart- 
ment of  the  United 
States  Department 
of  A  g  r  i  c  u  It  ure, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Any  inquiries 
concerning  the 
ilrmts  described  in 
this  article,  as  well 
as  requests  for 
lists  of  available 
seeds  and  nursery 
stock,  should  be 
addressed  as 
'above.  Inquiries 
are  not  handled 
R.  i..  beagle  directly  through 
in  Chance  at  Chico  the  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Gardens  of  the  Department.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
located  at  Chico,  Butte  County,  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  here  that  the  varieties 
illustrated  were  grown. 


Absorbed  into  the  great  "melting  pot,"  many  of  them  will  become  very 
useful  "citizens."    These  and  many  other  remarkable  fruits  and  plants 
are  being  grown  at  the  United  States  Plant  Introduction  Gardens  at  Chico, 
California,  one  of  the  stations  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Ordinary  English  Walnut  Between  Two  Chinese  Walnuts 


others  that  undoubtedly  will  help  to 
make  horticultural  history. 

The  Chinese  Walnut 

Especially  interesting  because  of  its 


Chinese  Persimmon  of  Unusual  Size,  Shape  and  Flavor 


Among  the  many  plants  now  under 
cultivation  at  the  Chico  Gardens  are 
a  number  which  already  have  as- 
sumed  commercial   importance,  and 


market  discrimination,  but,  are  very 
heavy.  Many  epicures  consider  the 
meat  richer  and  more  delicious  than 
that  of  the  standard  English  nut. 
A  limited  amount  of  stock  will  ba 
available. 

Chinese  Persimmon 

The  Chico  Gardens  include  a  rather 
extensive  persimmon  orchard,  where 
many  different  types  and  crosses  are 
being  tried  out,  and  breeding  experi- 
ments conducted.  The  large  cut  on 
this  page  illustrates  four  views  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  delicious 
of  the  Chinese  varieties.  With 
faacy  persimmons  commanding  a 
large  figure  on  the  market  this  year, 
it  is  predicted  that  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  growers  will  engage  in  per- 
simmon culture.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  interested  orchardist  to  investi- 
gate the  work  of  the  Chico  Station 
before  selecting  varieties,  as  some  of 
the  newer  types  promise  to  excel  in 
many  ways  those  now  generally  being 
grown. 

From  Sunny  Spain  came  the 
"Carrafal,"  S.  P.  I.  33222,  prunus 
avium,  one  of  the  most  delicious  cher- 
ries ever  grown  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  have  sampled 
the  fruit.  The  proportion  of  flesh 
to  seed  is  unusually  favorable,  the 
flesh  is  firm  and  the  flavor  excellent. 
Tests  in  various  sections  have  shown 
a  rather  wide  adaptability,  consider- 
ing the  semi-tropic  origin  of  the  va- 
riety. The  Department  has  a  record 
of  results  obtained  under  varying  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chinese  Jujube 

This  interesting  fruit  is  sometimes 
called  the  Chinese  date.  While  it 
lacks  the  sugar  content  of  the  stand- 


ard palm-date,  it  has  a  similar  taste 
when  prepared  by  boiling  down  in 
syrup.  In  preparing  the  fresh  fruit 
for  use  it  is  punctured  in  several 
places  and  boiled  for  at  least  an  hour 
in  a  sugar  solution.  Then  the  fruit 
is  set  aside  to  dry.  It  may  be  stuffed 
with  nuts  after  pitting  or  packed  like 
dates.  The  flavor  is  truly  delicious. 
The  grove  at  Chico,  numbering  sev- 
eral varieties,  produced  a  tremendous 
crop  this  year.  Already  introduced 
among  private  growers  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  the  jujube  is  one 
of  the  better  known  "immigrants." 
That  it  will  asume  true  commercial 
imporance  seems  assured.  The  fruit 
shown  in  the  illustration  is  partly 
dried,  but  not  prepared  with  sugar 
as  outlined  above. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  so- 
called  "green  flavor"  (if  a  flavor  may 
be  said  to  have  color.)  Pistacia 
flavoring,  used  for  ice  cream, 
ices  and  candy,  is  characterized  by 
this  color,  which  is  found  in  the 
meat  of  the  ripe  nut.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  these  are  imported  every  year 
and  officials  of  the  Department  be- 


Fruit  of  Chinese  Jujube 


native  good  qualities,  as  well  as  its 
peculiar  adaptability  to  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  the  English 
walnut  cannot  successfully  be  gro  vn, 
is  the  mammoth  Chinese  walnut. 
Much  larger  than  the  average  thin- 
shelled  California  nut,  this  variety 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  delicious 
meat.  Its  thick  shell,  more  irregular 
than  that  of  the  English,  protects  it 
against  the  intense  heat  of  our  in- 
terior valleys.  It  is  believed  that  it 
may  be  grown  very  successfully  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  a  rapid  grower 
and  a  prolific  bearer.  One  9-year-old 
tree  at  Chico  yielded  100  pounds  of 
nuts.  It  is  seldom  that  any  crop  of 
consequence  is  obtained  from  a  9- 
year-old  English  tree.  The  nuts  are 
virtually  self-hulling.  They  are  diffi- 
cult to  crack,  which  might  cause  some 


Pistacia  Nuts  and  Tree 

lieve  that  California,  as  well  as  other 
States,  may  eventually  supply  the 
market.  The  nuts  are  now  quoted  at 
about  $1  a  pound.  The  tree  illustrated 
is  called  Pistacia  Chinensis. 

When  first  introduced  the  nuts  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  pri- 
vate growers,  including  the  Tribble 
(Continued  on  Face  41) 


Valuable  "Carrafal"  Cherry  From  Sunny  Spain 
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"  T\/fY  Goodyear  Cords  have  paid  for  themselves  in  ten  months  with  all- 
1VL  round  savings  of  time,  labor,  repairs,  etc.  I  figure  the  reduction  in  gaso- 
line alone  will  pay  the  cost  of  these  tires  over  solids.  They  have  traveled 
nearly  1 0, 000  miles  to  date  and  are  good  for  another  year  at  least.  "—Herman 
Marks,  Farmer  and  Rural  Expressman,  R.  F.  D.  6,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


rpHE  advantages  of  hauling  on  pneumatics,  as  demon- 
strated  by  this  dairy  farmer  and  motor  expressman,  are 
proving  of  extreme  importance  to  many  farmers  otherwise 
hampered  by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

With  motor  trucks  relieved  of  the  handicaps  of  solid  tires, 
they  now  haul  across  soft  fields  and  through  deep  mud  and 
snow  on  the  tractive  pneumatics. 

The  cushioning  of  these  tires  is  a  source  of  valuable  protec- 
tion to  perishable  produce  and  prime  livestock  which  must 
be  marketed  quickly  and  smoothly  to  secure  top  prices. 


Both  of  these  qualities  of  the  pneumatics  have  a  firm  foun- 
dation in  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  pioneered  by  Good- 
year thirteen  years  ago  and  today  the  basis  of  the  country- 
wide success  of  cord  pneumatic  truck  tires. 

It  is  this  Goodyear  Cord  construction  which  has  made 
pneumatics  practical  for  farm  truck  service,  and  thus  has 
enabled  farmers  to  motorize  most  effectively  by  using 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  to  keep  their  power-driven  farm 
machinery  working  at  capacity. 

Authentic  information,  describing  how  farmers  employ 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  what  they  save  as  a  result,  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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How  th 
"J 


e  Into  Its  Own 


fUST  eat  three  and  you'll  like 
'era,"  insisted  the  green-olive 
epicures  in  the  old  days  when 
the  delightful  California  ripe  olive 
was  unknown.  And  it  was  even  more 
difficult  to  persuade  the  consumer  to 
use  ripe  olives!  Many  Eastern  re- 
tailers who  attempted  to  sell  the  fruit 
in  the  face  of  popular  prejudice  had 
to  throw  it  away  by  the  gallon,  and 
others  returned  the  olives  to  the  ship- 
pers with  the  declaration  that  they 
were  "all  spoiled — as  black  as  your 
hat." 

But  now  the  California  olive  indeed 
has  come  into  its  own,  especially  since 
imports  of  oil  have  been  curtailed. 
Old  and  new  districts  in  California 
are  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity. 
Mills  and  packing  plants  are  running 
to  capacity;  prices  are  good  and  pros- 
pects excellent.  And  much  of  the 
credit  for  these  conditions  is  due  pro- 
ducers who  later  formed  the  Olive 
Growers'  Association.  The  local  olive 
industry  has  had  more  "downs"  than 
"ups,"  but  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  entirely  "on  its  uppers"  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  foresight  and 
tenacity  of  progressive  growers  who 
profited  by  past  mistakes  and  who 
were  determined  to  win  out  in  the 
end. 

Like  the  fig,  the  grape  and  the 
pomegranate,  the  olive  was  among 
the  fruits  introduced  into  California 
by  the  Franciscan  friars  as  they 
pushed  their  missionary  conquests 
northward  from  Lower  California  into 
California  proper.  And,  strange  to 
say,  so  successful  were  these  hardy 
pioneers  in  the  selection  of  suitable 
varieties  of  all  of  these  fruits  that  at 
the  present  time  the  so-called  Mission 
pomegranate,  Mission  fig,  Mission 
grape  and  Mission  olive  are  among 
our   most   widely   planted  varieties. 

The  two  latter,  in  particular,  have 
proven  so  admirably  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  ever  be  displaced 
by  new  or  improved  sorts. 

A  Hardy  Tree 

Like  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate, 
the  olive  is  among  the  most  drought- 
resistant  of  fruits.  Indeed,  specimens 
of  all  these  fruits  are  still  to  be  found 
growing  about  the  old  mission 
grounds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  old 
missions  passed  in  the  early  history 
of  California  they  received  for  many 
years  little  or  no  care. 

Noticing  the  remarkable  hardiness 
of  the  olive  and  its  ability  to  live  and 
thrive  under  most  adverse  conditions, 
the  early  California  agriculturist  was 
led  to  believe  that  olive  culture  was 
a  waste-land  proposition  and  not  wor- 
thy of  careful  methods.  This  idea 
persisted  for  years,  and  to  its  preva- 
lence may  be  traced  a  great  part  of 
the  disaster  and  failure  which  attended 
early  efforts  to  grow  olives  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Not  only  was  it  gener- 
ally considered  that  the  olive  was 
adapted  to  dry  farming  on  relatively 
poor  soils,  but  many  persons  even 
came  to  believe  that  the  tree  actually 
demanded  poor  soils  and  thrived  bet- 
ter under  such  conditions  than  when 
properly  cultivated. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  tree  itself 
will  live  and  grow  slowly  under  such 
conditions,  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  produced  depend  very  large- 
ly upon  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  lesson 
learned  only  after  twenty  years  of 
dismal  failure  and  bitter  experience. 

Oil  at  First  Unprofitable 

The  mission  "padres"  grew  the 
olive  almost  entirely  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oil.  Therefore,  size  of  fruit 
did  not  especially  concern  them,  al- 
though we  have  more  recently 
learned  that  the  best  grade  of  oil 
comes  from  the  best  quality  of  fruit. 
Following  the  example  of  the  mission 
fathers,  olive  culture  in  California 
was  founded  upon  the  manufacture  of 
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oil.  Oil-making  is  an  art  which  has 
been  developed  in  Italy  and  Spain  dur- 
ing centuries  past,  and  early  attempts 
in  California  usually  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  rather  poor  grade  of 
oil.  Planting  in  most  unsuitable  loca-  , 
tions,  manufacturing  a  poor  grade  oT 
oil,  competing  with  cheap  labor  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  and  lacking  adequate 
tariff  protection,  early  olive  growers 
in  California  who  attempted  oil  manu- 
facture were  doomed  to  failure. 

And  the  stigma  attached  to  failure 
hung  over  the  industry  for  some  time. 
It  was  only  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  that  olive  culture  climbed  out  of 
the  "dumps,"  and  since  that  time, 
with  more  or  less  periodical  fluctua- 


tion, it  has  steadily  improved  until 
now  it  presents  most  favorable  pros- 
pects for  the  man  who  wishes  to  en- 
gage in  some  line  of  horticultural 
production. 

The  green  processed  foreign  olive 
had  been  known  for  years,  but  never 
had  appealed  to  the  California  olive 
grower.  About  the  year  1900  a  very 
great  discovery  was  made,  one  upon 
which  is  based  the  entire  success  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  olive  industry 
in  California.  And  that  discovery  was 
the  California  ripe  olive. 

There  is  just  as  much  difference 
between  the  imported  green  "pickle" 
and  the  ripe  processed  olive  as  there 
is  between  a  green  apple  and  a  ript, 


luscious  Arkansas  Beauty.  The  ripe 
article  is,  next  to  the  avocado,  the 
highest  in  food  value  of  any  fruit 
known,  while  the  green  product  can- 
not be  said  to  be  more  than  a  "cos- 
metic." The  California  ripe  olive,  con- 
taining approximately  20  per  cent  fat 
and  being  highly  palatable,  is  destined 
to  become  a  staple  food  all  over  the 
world.  The  green  article  will  never 
be  more  than  a  relish. 

Naturally,  the  introduction  of  the 
ripe  olive  in  Eastern  markets  was  a 
slow  process.  Accustomed  to  a  green 
olive,  many  were  suspicious  that  the 
black  fruit  was  over-ripe  or  spoiled. 
But  once  tasted  it  always  made  a 
friend.  To  Mrs.  Ehmann,  founder  of 
the  famous  Ehmann  Olive  Company 
of  Oroville,  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  advertising  the  new  product  in 
the  East.  Mrs.  Ehmann  early  became 
convinced  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
California  ripe  olive  and  started  a 
processing  plant  with  some  wash  tubs 
in  her  back  porch.  She  made  a  num- 
ber of  trips  East,  taking  with  her 
large  quantities  of  her  processed  fruit, 
which  she  distributed  as  samples.  To- 
day, her  large  plant  at  Oroville  covers 
many  acres  and  ships  olives  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Soon  came  the  discovery  that  the 
ripe,  processed  olive  could  be  canned 
just  like  other  fruits  and  with  this  dis- 
covery dates  the  beginning  of  the  big 
olive  boom  which  started  about  10 
years  ago  and  has  lasted  practically 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  manu- 
facture of  olive  oil,  although  it  had 
progressed  until  California  olive  oil 
was  as  good  as  any,  became  merely  a 
side  line  to  take  care  of  a  by-product, 
and  the  processed  fruit  became  the 
important  consideration.  Naturally, 
all  the  emphasis  was  now  placed  upon 
size  and  quality  and  every  effort  made 
to  increase  both  of  these  desirable 
characteristics.  Irrigation,  intensive 
cultivation,  pruning  and  fertilization 
became  topics  of  heated  discussion 
an<*  debate  and  have  continued  so 
until  the  present  time. 

The  old  Mission  olive  has  continued 
a  popular  favorite,  being  generally 
considered  the  best  all-round  utility 
olive.  It  processes  very  well,  runs 
high  in  oil,  and  stands  up  well  after 
processing.  The  tree  is  a  good  grow- 
er and  bears  well,  and  the  fruit  makes 
a  good  grade  of  oil.  The  Manzanillo, 
a  Spanish  introduction  of  a  much  later 
date,  ranks  second  and  is  well  liked 
on  account  of  its  early-bearing  habit 
and  heavy-yielding  qualities.  It  is  a 
somewhat  earlier  variety  than  the 
Mission,  thus  involving  less  danger 
of  frost  injury,  but  is  not  so  success- 
fully processed  and  does  not  stand  up 
so  well  after  processing.  Moreover, 
the  hAbit  of  growth  is  not  as  good. 
In  the  search  for  larger  sorts,  the 
Assolano  and  Sevillano  have  been 
planted,  but  are  not  so  popular  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  encountered  in 
successfully  processing  them. 

War  Conditions  and  the  Industry 

War  conditions  have  had  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  olive  industry.  Oil 
making  has  at  best  made  a  very  small 
margin  of  profit  in  California  in  the 
past,  but  with  the  tying  up  of  tonnage 
during  the  war,  European  olive  oil 
practically  went  out  of  the  market. 
California  olive  oil  became  very  prof- 
itable, more  than  doubling  in  price, 
and  oil-olives  jumped  from  $20  or  $30 
a  ton  to  $90,  offered  for  this  season's 
crop.  While  oil  has  been  profitable 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
the  future  is  by  no  means  certain 
When  the  embargo  is  raised  on  Span- 
ish oil,  and  tonnage  becomes  available 
it  is  quite  likely  that  the  United  States 
will  be  deluged  with  imported  oil,  to 
the  marked  detriment  of  prices  on  our 
own  product. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  with 
the  "Greek"  or  salt-cured  olive,  a 
product  practically  forced  upon  the 
California  packer  on  account  of  a  de- 

(Contlnead  on  Pace  M) 
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One  often  hears  the  assertion  that 
the  American  Indian  cannot  be  taught 
progressive  farming  methods,  will  not 
work,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  Uncle 
Sam  has  given  him.  That  this  is  not 
always  the  case  is  indicated  by  this  let- 
ter, entered  in  the  Orchard  and  Farm 
Helpful  Hints  Contest  by  a  Govern- 
ment protege  on  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion in  Washington.  We  publish  the 
letter  just  as  he  wrote  it.  Although  he 
has  some  difficulty  in  expressing  him- 
self, his  story  shows  that  he  has 
learned  and  applied  the  lessons  of 
progressive  agriculture,  and  we  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  "Henry  Tash- 
toict"  some  day  will  be  a  very  wealthy 
"Indian  man." — The  Editor. 

WELL  I  receive  Orchard  and 
Farm  last  month.  I  am  one 
of  your  subscribes.  I  find 
the  prize  contest.  I  will  try  my  best 
about  my  field  crops  which  I  raised 
this  year. 

I  live  on  the  Toppenish  Creek,  three 
miles  south  from  the  railroad  station, 
have  plenty  water  to  irrigate  my 
farm. 

I  farm  forty  acres  of  blue  stem 
wheat,  a  blue  stem  wheat  is  best  cli- 
mate here.  When  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  I  spread  the  manure  before 
plowing.  Then  whenever  I  have  time, 
I  take  my  seeds  to  the  fanning  mill  to 
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separate  the  good  seeds  from  cracked 
and  other  stuff  that  is  not  fit  for'seed- 
ing;  then  next  I  treat  the  seeds  with 
formaldehyde  in  case  of  to  prevent 
the  smut  from  the  grain. 

Soon  as  the  spring  opens  I  plow 
right  away  five  inches  deep.  Next  I 
harrow  right  after  plowing.  Then 
disc  right  after  harrow,  fine  like  flour. 
Then  I  level  it  fine  and  even,  packed 
down  smooth,  as  it  be  right  after  disc. 
Next  I  drill  the  seed  in  three  inches 
deep.  I  put  in  one  bushel  and  three 
pecks  to  an  acre. 

After  I  get4  through  seeding  .done, 
then  I  make  ditches  two  feet  apart  for 
irrigation.  When  the  wheat  comes  up 
in  three  weeks,  then  I  irrigate  all  over 
once  and  they  just  comes  up  fine. 

I  make  thirty-four  bushels  from  an 
acre  at  harvesting  time.  I  never  help 
any  farmers  round  here  like  this  let- 
ter, I  inquire  you  about  my  farming. 

I  used  to  farm  about  six  years  ago 
but  not  like  this.  I  never  used  to  do 
much  working,  and  I  found  out  the 
fact  just  lately.  The  only  way  is  to 
take  more  work  on  the  land  so  as  to 
raise  more  crops  on  the  field. 

When  the  harvest  comes  the  buyer 
comes  around.  He  sure  feel  proud  of 
my  grain.  So  with  me,  because  I  raise 
heavyweight  grain. 

In  closing  my  letter  I  will  send  a 
pictures  of  myself  and  my  hired  men 
unloading  my  grain  from  wagons.  Un- 
loading from  left  to  right,  I  am  the 
fourth  man.  I  live  on  the  Yakima  In- 
dian Reservation.  I  am  an  Indian 
man.  This  is  all  about  my  farming. — 
Henry  Tashwict,  White  Swan,  Wash 


The 

STOCKTON 
TRACTOR 


Built    in  the 
West 

For  Western 
Farmers 

By  Men  Who  Know 
Western  Conditions 


2-3   PLOW  TRACTOR 

The  Low  Operating  _ 

The  Upkeep  j  ()  §  "T 

The  Original  J 

ALL   MADE   POSSIBLE   BY    ITS   GREATEST  FEATURE 

Simplicity  of  Construction 


The 
Ideal 

• 

Orchard 

and 
Vineyard 
Tractor 


The 
Stockton 
Made 
to  Fit 

the 
Farm 


The  Stockton  2-3  Plow  Tractor 


DELIVERS  practically  the  entire  horse  power  of  the  motor — at  the  draw  bar 


The  STOCKTON  TRACTOR  IS:— 
Big  enough  for  heavy  work 
Small  enough  for  odd  jobs 


Wheels  will  not  pack  the  soil 
Equips  you  with  portable  power;  in  fact, 
direct  steady  power  for  all  belt  work. 


Demonstrations  Given  Without  Obligation.    Write  today. 

Stockton  Tractor  Co, 


Factory,  Stockton,  Calif. 
531  Union  St. 


A.  B.  JOHNSON, 
Southern  California  Distributor, 
231  No.  L.  A.  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GLANVILLE  HART, 
General  Manager 


DEALERS  WANTED— SOME  TERRITORY  STILL  OPEN. 


=2 


This  Subscriber  Says  He  Has  Solved  the  H.  C.  of  L.  Problem 


WE  ARE  readers  of  your  val- 
uable paper,  and  have  fol- 
lowed your  directions  telling 
how  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living 
by  raising  produce  on  S  city  lot. 

My  lot  is  50x150  feet  with  two 
houses  (one  four-room  and  one  three- 
room)  and  garage.  Have  two  pens, 
one  for  five  R.  I.  Red  hens  and  one 
for  a  milch  goat. 

There  are  four  fig  trees,  two  plums, 
three  peach  trees,  one  orange  tree  and 
five  blackberry  bushes,  all  bearing. 


That  Reaves  a  strip  of  ground  18x150 
for  garden  truck.  From  January  1  to 
December  6,  1919,  I  have  sold  for  cash 


"I  sol'mnly  swear  even  If  they  (hie)  throw 
their  old  bottles  rlffh'n  front  o'  ray  house,  I 
won't  take  a  (hie)  'nother  smell." 


$89.52  worth  of  vegetables  and  fruit. 

There  are  two  in  the  family  and  we 
have  had  all  the  vegetables  and  fruit 
we  could  use.  In  addition,  we  have 
canned  150  quarts. 

Our  five  R.  I.  Red  hens  furnished 
us  all  the  eggs  we  needed  and  we 
raised  45  young  chickens.  Our  goat 
gave  all  the  milk  we  could  use. — 
Frank  O.  Opitz,  460  Gaviota  avenue, 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

(We  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  who  has 
done  better! — Ed.) 
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TOO  little  attention  has  been  de- 
voted in  the  past  to  experi- 
mentation with  forage  crops  of 
all  kinds.  The  West  is  gradually 
awakening  to  the  realization  that  its 
livestock  industry  eventually  must  un- 
dergo a  complete  change,  with  the 
farm  animals  finally  concentrated^jn 
pasture  and  small  tracts  of  cultivated 
land,  ana  fed  concentrates  and  heavy 
yielding  cultivated  crops. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  for  years 
millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land,  and 
the  national  forests  hold  out  much 
hope,  but  the  overcrowded  condition 
of  the  reserves  and  the  remaining 
public  range  already  is  a  matter  of 
serious  consequence,  as  every  stock- 
man knows. 

The  past  season  found  many  ranges 
almost  ruined  by  over-grazing  during 
drouthy  periods.  More  and  more 
livestock  owners  are  looking  about 
for  high-yielding  forage  crops. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  question  for  some  time. 
Considerable  space  has  been  devoted 
to  articles  upon  various  phases  of 
forage-plant  production,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  follow  up  this  important  sub- 
ject closely. 

This  month  we  publish  an  article 
on  Rhodes  grass  by  Professor  Ken- 
nedy of  the  University  of^  California — 
a  contribution  which  should  open  the 
eyes  of  many  of  our  readers  to  the 
possibilities  involved  in  experiment- 
ing with  new  plants. 

Last  month  Mr.  Ingvason's  article 
on  Alfilaria  showed  what  can  be  done 
through  cultivating  an  old  range 
friend.  Mr.  Ingvason,  and  many  cat- 
tlemen of  the  State  hope  to  see  the 
time  (in  the  very  near  future)  when 
an  association  will  be  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on 
extensive  experiments  in  all  parts  of 
the  West  with  many  kinds  of  forage- 
plants.  Such  an  organization  also 
could  undertake  the  distribution  of 
seed  to  its  members. 

Many  members  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  this  movement. 
It  is  worthy  of  even  more  than  State- 
wide attention! 


Lesser  off  Two  Evils 

"The  country  is  going  to  the  dogs," 
shouted  the  soap-box  orator. 

"That's  a  whole  lot  better  fate,"  re- 
torted a  departing  member  of  the 
dwindling  crowd,  "than  if  it  were 
going  to  the  Bolsheviks!" 


Progressive  California  Nurserymeni 


IN  the  formation,  by  a  number  of 
leading  California  nurserymen,  of 
an  association  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  standardization  of  varieties 
and  the  growing  of  certified  trees 
from  selected  buds,  a  mighty  stride 
has  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
fruit  improvement.  In  fact,  this  step 
may  be  the  most  important  ever  taken 
by  a  body  of  nurserymen! 

It  is  fitting  that  California,  which 
leads  all  other  States  of  the  Union 
in  horticulture,  should  take  the  lead 
in  a  great  development  of  this  char- 
acter. Whether  or  not  the  men  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  partake  of  its 
benefits  in  a  financial  way,  they  have 
begun  a  work  which  should  grow 
every  year  and  which  in  time  should 
assure  the  tree  planter  of  the  best 


stock  that  can  possibly  be  propagated. 
The  planter  has  been  too  long  at  the 
mercy  of  the  propagators  of  trees. 
Oftentimes  stock  has  been  developed 
without  any  care  in  the  selection  of 
buds  and  sometimes  with  little  at- 
tention to  varieties.  Consequently 
there  has  been  constant  trouble 
through  the  mixing  of  different  varie- 
ties and  the  purchaser  could  never  be 
assured  of  securing  100  per  cent  of 
the  varieties  ordered.  Not  all  nur- 
serymen have  been  to  blame,  but  all 
have  been  hurt  because  of  the  loose 
methods  practiced. 

The  men  who  are  responsible  for 
the  new  organization  possess  vision, 
and  their  action  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  all  citizens  inter- 
ested in  the  production,  sale  or  con- 
sumption of  fruits. — G.  P.  W. 


Ben  Speaks  of  New  Year  Resolutions 

ALLUS  make  quite  a  few  good  resolutions  th'  first  of  th*  year," 
remarked  Ben  Gonnadoit,  whittling  notches  in  the  door-jamb  as 
he  talked.  "It  don't  cost  nothin'  and  it  seems  to  give  th'  wife 
new  hope.  Why,  she  keeps  right  cheerful  fer  sev- 
eral weeks  afterwards.  Fer  one  thing,  I  promised 
th'  minister  I  wouldn't  do  no  Sunday  fishin'  this 
year.  He  says  it  sets  a  bad  example  for  th'  boys  of 
th'  commun'ty.  However,  I  see  right  bow  it's  goin' 
t'  interfere  considerable  with  my  work,  because  I'll 
have  to  do  all  my  fishin'  next  summer  on  week  days  I 
"They's  some  disadvantages  in  makin'  resolu- 
tions. Like  last  year,  I  spent  two  or  three  days 
framin'  up  my  program,  an'  among  other  things  I 
promised  myself  I'd  get  all  my  harvestin'  machinery 
in  shape  early  in  th'  season.  Then  I  didn't  have  no  crops,  account  of 
gettin'  everything  planted  so  late  because  of  workin'  on  th'  machinery, 
and  didn't  have  no  use  for  it  after  all. 

"In  order  not  t'  make  any  expensive  mistakes  this  time,  I've  put 
consid'ble  deep  thought  on  th'  subject.  About  th'  first  thing  I  decided 
on  was  that  I'd  keep  boards  laid  down  between  th'  house  and  th'  barn 
so's  th'  wife  wouldn't  have  t*  walk  in  th'  mud  when  she  goes  out  t'  milk. 
Another  thing,  I'm  going  t'  keep  th*  axe  sharp.  It's  awful  t'  let  her  split 
them  hard  knots  an'  stumps  with  a  dull  axe.  Why,  my  cheeks  blush 
with  shame  when  I  thinks  about  it! 

"Th'  worst  thing  about  good  resolutions  is  t'  know  where  t'  stop. 
Why'  I've  spent  th'  best  part  of  th'  past  week  listin'  different  suggestions. 
Fact  is,  I  concentrated  so  hard  on  it  I  fergot  t'  feed  the  pigs  fer  three 
days  an'  they  almost  starved.  It  seems  like  they's  no  end  t'  th'  faults 
a  feller  kin  find  in  himself  ef  he  gets  right  down  to  it!" 


Our   Natural  Resources 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  blessings 
are  best  demonstrated  by  contrast. 
We  quote  from  a  recent  bulletin 
of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station: 

"Alfalfa  has  been  one  of  the  most 
profitable  crops  grown  on  the  bot- 
tom-lands of  the  Fort  Hays  Branch 
Station,  where  over  three  hundred 
•  acres  are  grown.  A  very  satisfactory 
first  crop  is  always  secured  even  in 
dry  years  and  usually  two  and  occa- 
sionally three  other  crops  are  harvest- 
ed. The  total  average  annual  yield  is 
about  two  tons  per  acre." 

Do  we  in  California  truly  appreci- 
ate land  and  climate  that  will  produce 
from  8  to  12  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
acre?  Even  in  many  favored  irri- 
gated sections  of  the  intermountain 
and  Northwestern  States  a  yield  of 
six  tons  is  considered  exceptional. 
Think  it  over! 


Farm  Bureau  Federation! 

THE  recent  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishments in  modern  agricultural 
development.  This  federation  has 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  combining 
a  semi-official  Government  agency 
with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
co-operative  movements  of  all  time. 
It  should  be  a  stepping-stone  to 
greater  accomplishments  than  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  possible.  It 
may  prove  to  t*e  the  final  means  of 
bringing  all  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations together  under  "one  roof." 

California  farmers  can  in  no  way 
benefit  themselves  more  than  by  giv- 
ing earnest  support  to  all  Farm  Bu- 
reau activities. 


Salaries  off  Teachers 

TO  the  teachers  of  California  is 
entrusted  the  future  of  the 
State,  for  theirs  is  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  the  .younger  gen- 
eration to  make  California  history. 

Their  responsibility,  in  fact,  is  far 
greater  than  is  justified  by  the  re- 
muneration they  receive;  furthermore, 
they  are  not  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  expense  they  must  de- 
vote to  preparation  for  their  work. 

The  time  has  come  when  teaching, 
as  a  profession,  must  be  given 
the  high  rating  that  it  deserves. 
Makeshift  rural  schools  no  longer  are 
acceptable  to  our  progressive,  up-to- 
date  farmers;  we  are  disposed  to  view 
through  hypercritical  eyes  the  men 
and  women  who  instruct  oar  children. 

Yet,  wc  continue  to  pay  our  teach- 
ers less  than  some  of  the  mechanics 
who  do  our  manual  labor.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  schools  are  losing  the  serv- 
ices of  many  valuable  teachers,  who 
simply  cannot  afford  to  give  their 
time  for  nothing,  and  who,  in  self- 
defense,  seek  other  occupations. 

Although  steps  already  have  been 
taken  to  remedy  this  condition,  it  is 
a  subject  deserving  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  every  parent.  Quick 
action  is  not  only  desirable,  but  im- 
perative. Let  us  raise  ,the  teachers' 
salaries  at  once!  » 


Rural  Sanitation 

A  prominent  physician,  widely 
known  in  one  of  the  important  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  State,  through 
his  work  in  rural  surveys,  recently 

said: 

"If  every  farmer  in  California  would 
commence  the  new  year  with  a  pure 
water  supply,  sanitary  sewage  dis- 
posal and  a  clean  barn  and  barnyard, 
and  would  several  times  daily  flood 
his  home  with  pure  air  that  surrounds 
him,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  dis- 
ease would  be  enormously  lessened, 
efficiency'  would  be  raised,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  would  be  increased,  and 
happiness  would  be  promoted  on  the 
farm."  It  is  believed  further,  that  im- 
provement in  farm  sanitation  would 
very  materially  aid  in  keeping  young 
people  in  the  country.  
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elusive  Features 

in  the 

OLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Exclusive  Features: 


Exclusive  Results: 


i. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


Does  all  field  work  including  cultivating  and  harvesting. 
Both  tractor  and  implement  operated  by  one  man. 
Tractor  and  implement  form  one  unit. 

Operator  sits  on  implement  at  center  of  all  controls  of  tractor 
and  implement. 

Operator  sees  his  work.  "Foresight  is  better  than  hindsight." 
Tractive  power  in  front  of  work,  operator  behind  it. 


1.  No  duplication  of  any  work  by  horses. 

2.  A  saving  in  labor. 

3.  Entire   outfit   turns   short,    backs  and 
makes  fence  corners  produce. 

4.  Ease  of  operation. 

5.  Better  work. 

6.  Power  used  as  horses  are  used. 


The  Power  of  a  Correct  Principle 

o 


The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations  with 
one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch  his  work 
is  correct,  or  farming  has  always  been  done  back- 
ward, and  the  operator  would  always  have  ridden 
or  led  his  horses  instead  of  driving  them. 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power 
of  nine  big  horses  where  the  horses  stood— is 
driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implement 
just  like  horses  are  hitched. 


Note —  If  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag 
behind"  or  horse  drawn  implements  you  now 
have  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


IE  W 

Br*  / 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information 


IBM 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Branches 

at: 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Denver 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Indianapolis 

New  Orleans 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Spokane 

Kansas  City 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Columbus,  Ohm 

lEatlaa 

Baltimore 

Portland 

Omaha 

Des  Moines 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Oklahoma  City 

Los  Angeles 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minneapolis 

Bloomington,  I1L 
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"I  Wasn't  Getting 
An  Egg — Now 
10  a  Day" 


"l  received  your  "More  Eggs'  Tonic 
and  started  giving  it  to  my  hens.  I 
wasn't  getting  an  egg:  now  I  am  get- 
ting 10  a  day."  So  writes  Mrs.  Ernest 
Campbell  of  Mineral,  Va.  Any  poultry 
raiser  can  easily  double  his  profits  by 
doubling  the  egg  production  of  his  hens. 
A  scientific  tonic  has  been  discovered 
that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes 
hens  work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  Is 
called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your  hens 
a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and 
you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with 
results. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  "More  Eggs" 
to  your  hens,  while  prices  are  high  and 
profits  big.  Don't  let  your  hens  loaf; 
make  them  lay.  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  has 
done  this  for  400,000  chicken  raisers  all 
over  the  country.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  you. 

$1.00  Package 

FREE 

If  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker 
■Imply  write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J. 
Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  8741  Reefer  Bide, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  aak  for  his  special 
free  package  $1.00  offer.  Don't  send  any 
money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  you  two  $1.00 
packages  of  "More  Eggs."  You  pay  the 
postman  upon  delivery  only  $1.00,  the  price 
ol  Just  one  package,  the  other  package  being 
free.  The  Million  Dollar  Merchants  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  guarantee*  if  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be 
returned  on  request.  So  there  la  no  risk. 
Write  today  for  this  special  free  package 
offer. 

Poultry  Raisers  Everywhere 
Tell  Wonderful  Results 
of  "More  Eggs" 

160  Hens— 1500  Egg* 
I  have  fed  two  boxes  of  "More  Eggs''  to 
my  hens  and  I  think  they  have  broken  the 
egg  record.    I  have  160  White  Leghorns  and 
la  exactly  21  days  I  got  125  dozen  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON.  Waverly,  Mo. 
$200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 
I  never  used  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  until  last 
December;  then  Just  used  one  J1.00  package 
and  ha>e  sold  over  $200.00  worth  of  eggs 
from  forty-four  hens.  "More  Eggs"  Tonlo 
did  it.  A.  O.  THODE, 

Sterling,  Kans..  R  No.  2,  Box  47. 
1868  Eggs  After  1  Package 
Last  fall  I  bought  a  box  of  your  More 
Eggs"  Tonic  and  would  like  to  have  you 
know  the  result.    From  January  1st  to  July 
1st  my  hens  laid  1S68  eggs. 

A.  E.  WHITE.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Send  No  Money 


Don't  send  any  money:  Just  fill  l» 
and  mall  c«es»n.  You  will  be  sent. 
Immediately,  two  $1.00  packages  of 
"MORS  EOOS."  Pay  the  postman 
upon  delivery  only  $1.00,  the  extra 
package  kelag  FREE.  Don't  wait- 
take  advantage  of  this  free  offer 
TODAY!  *aa»  the  BIG  profits 
"MORS  mi"  will  make  for  you. 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when 
"be  price  Is  highest.    Send  today! 


By  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy 

Grass  and  Forage  Plant  Investigations,  University  of  California. 
(Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm) 


SIM  PASKAGE 
J.  Surfer.  Pssltry  Ex  sort. 
8741   Reefer  BIO.. 
Kaaru  City.  Ms. 


FREE 


Dear  Mr.  Reefer: — I  accept  your  offer.  Send 
me  tie  Two  $1.00  packages  of  Reefer's 
"More  Eggs"  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  the 
postman  $1.00  when  he  bring,  m.  the  two 
packages.  You  agree  to  refund  me  $1.00  If 
both  of  these  packages  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory In  every  way. 


Name  .  . 
Address 


RHODES  GRASS  is  a  perennial 
grass,  native  to  South  Africa, 
and  first  cultivated  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  on  his  farm  near  Capetown, 
South  Africa,  in  1895.  Mr.  Hutchins 
of  the  Cape  colony  sent  some  seed 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1902.  Messrs.  Lathrop 
and  Fairchield  visited  South  Africa  in 
1903  and  noticing  the  grass,  forwarded 
some  seed  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  trial  in 
this  country.  Later  in  1909  larger 
amounts  of  seed  were  obtained  and 
distributed  to  the  South  and  South- 
west, where  it  has  been  very  success- 
ful. In  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
it  is  looked  upon  with  much  favor 
and  planted  extensively.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  it  are  now  planted  in 
Texas. 

Characteristics  of  Growth 

It  is  a  fine  stemmed,  very  leafy 
grass,  growing  to  an  average  height 
of  three  feet  and  on  good  soil  with 
plenty  of  moisture,  reaches  six  feet 
in  height.  The  plant  spreads  by  means 
of  runners,  which  may  be  two  to  six 
feet  or  more  long.  These  root  at 
every  node,  establishing  new  plants, 
which  again  send  out  upright  shoots, 
producing  a  dense  pasturage. 

This  apparently  menacing  char- 
acteristic, however,  is  ndf  to  be  feared, 
as  the  runners  do  not  penetrate  the 
ground  like  those  of  Bermuda  grass 
and  Johnson  grass.  At  no  place  in 
the  United  States  has  it  become 
troublesome  as  a  weed.  In  fact,  its 
rapid  growth  and  power  to  produce 
a  dense  shade  has  enabled  it  to  cope 
successfully  with  Bermuda  grass  for 
the  occupancy  of  the  land.  We  would 
use  it  to  smother  out  Bermuda  grass 
and  Nut  grass. 

Climatic  Requirements 
As  a  perennial  grass  it  is  adapted 
to  comparatively  mild  climates  as  are 
found  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  in- 
cluding Southern  California  and  parts 
of  Arizona.  . 

The  tops  are  destroyed  with  the 
first  severe  frosts,  but  the  roots  will 
live  through  the  winter  if  the  tom- 
perature  does  not  go  below  18  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at 
the  time  of  the  severe  cold  there  is 
not  so  much  danger  of  the  roots  be- 
ing frozen  as  when  the  soil  is  dry 
and  continued  cold  weather  prevails. 
This  moist  condition  is  readily  ob- 
tainable in  irrigated- districts. 

Soil  Requirements 
The  fact  that  Rhodes  grass  will 
withstand  considerable  alkali  in  the 
soil  or  in  the  irrigation  water  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  agriculture 
of  Southern  California  at  the  present 
time.  Through  the  raising  of  the 
water  table  and  the  rise  of  alkali  in 
many  sections,  lands  that  at  one  time 
grew  good  alfalfa  and  fruit  trees  have 
had  to  be  abandoned.  These  have  now 
been  taken  by  Bermuda  grass,  which 
furnishes  good  pasturage,  but  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  crop  is  too 
low  to  make  the  investment  profit- 
able. 

"Rhodes  grass  is  not  exacting  as  to 
the  type  of  soil,  as  it  is  being  grown 
successfully  on  reclaimed  peat  lands 
of  Southern  Louisiana  and  lands  of 
a  heavy  adobe  character  containing 
much  alkali  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California. 

That  it  will  grow  best  on  a  deep, 
rich  moist  loam  is  taken  for  granted. 
Soils  that  have  been  found  too  alkaline 
for  fruit  trees,  alfalfa,  cotton,  grain 
and  other  crops  should  be  put  down 


to  Rhodes  grass  wherever  the  climate 
will  permit. 

Preparation  of  Soil;  Seeding 
The  seeds  of  Rhodes  grass  are  .very 
light  and  small  so  that  the  seed  bed 
as  ordinarily  prepared  for  most  crops 
in  California  is  not  adequate.  The 
land  should  be  well  plowed  and  har- 
rowed down  to  a  fine  tilth  and  even 
surface.  This  is  essential,  as  the 
young  plants  are  weak  until  well 
rooted. 

As  the  seed  is  light  and  such  a 
small  amount  is  necessary  per  acre 
(about  8  pounds),  seeding  is  facili- 
tated if  the  seed  is  mixed  with  shorts 
or  sand  to  provide  bulk  and  to  enable 
one  to  get  a  better  and  more  even 
distribution.  Seeding  should  not  be 
attempted  except  on  a  still  day.  . 

The  most  common  method  of  seed- 
ing is  by  broadcasting,  dividing  the 
seed  and  sowing  one-half  of  it  length- 
wise of  the  field  and  the  other  half 
crosswise. 

A  wheelbarrow  seeder  may  be  used 
if  the  seed  is  clean.  Many  Texas 
growers  use  a  press  drill  A.  J.  Ren- 
frew of  Calipatria,  Imperial  County, 
California,  who,  as  recently  reported 
in  Orchard  and  Farm,  has  300  acres 
planted,  uses  a  regular  Rhodes  grass 
planter  which  he  obtained  from 
Texas.  It  consists  of  a  hexagonal  box 
with  small  cracks  at  each  angle,  the 
size  of  the  opening  being  adjustable. 
This  box  is  fastened  to  two  wheels, 
one  at  either  end,  and  rotates  with 
the  wheels.  The  planter  is  drawn 
over  the  land  which  has  previously 
been  bordered  and  corrugated.  This 
is  followed  by  a  smoothing  harrow, 
which  covers  the  seed  very  lightly. 

Directly  after  seeding  is  the  critical 
time  and  unless  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  maintain  a  fair  supply  of 
moisture  at  the  surface  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rain  by  previous  irrigation, 
cultivation  or  by  direct  irrigation  after 
the  seed  is  sown,  a  total  failure  or 
at  least  a  poor  stand  will  be  the 
result.  In  other  words,  the  soil  must 
not  become  dry  after  seeding  for  sev- 
eral weeks  until  the  young  plants  are 
well  established. 


V-we  are 
direct, 


Dry  Land  Plantintr  Risky 

From  this  you  will  gather  that 
planting  on  dry  land  expecting  the 
rains  to  fall  just  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  is  more  or 
less  of  a  gamble.  Temperature  also 
is  all  important.  For  the  most  part, 
our  rains  come  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  it  is  too  cold  for  the 
successful  germination  of  Rhodes 
grass  seed.  To  be  sure,  some  seasons 
may  give  us  late  spring  rains  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  but  here  again 
we  have  no  assurance. 

Last  year  (1918)  we  had  wonderful 
rains  in  September  and  beautiful, 
warm  weather,  ideal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Rhodes  grass,  but  what  of 
this  year,  1919?  No  rain  to  speak 
of  until  December  and  then  low  tem- 
peratures! 

I  am  dwelling  on  these  factors  at 
length  because  so  much  money  is  be- 
ing wasted  on  new  crops,  and  there 
are  so  many  failures,  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  proper  study  of,  and  regard  for, 
the  requirements  of  plants.  We  can- 
not give  directions  for  the  time  of 
sowing  Rhodes  grass  that  will  an- 
swer for  all  the  different  conditions 
in  the  State,  but  in  order  to  fitf  it 
for  one  locally  we  shall  take  Fresno. 
A  second  reason  for  choosing  this 
section  is  that  there  is  a  pressing 
need  for  a  crop  that  will  grow  on 
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GermainsFREE 

1920  Garden  Book 

Positively  the  biggest  and 
most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published  by  this 
house.  Contains  exhaustive 
and  reliable  information  on 
the  following  subjects: 

When  and  what  to  plant — and 

HOW  to  plant  it. 
Flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  traas. 

Foods,  remedies  and  complete 
supplies  for  poultry,  pigeons, 
rabbits,    dogs,    cats,  birds, 

fancy  fish,  etc 

Incubators,  fertilizers,  water- 
proof roofing,  wire  fencing, 
gardening  tools  and  imple- 
ments, lawn  mowers  and 
hose,  insecticides,  spray 
pumps  and  materials,  and  a 
score  of  other  special 
features. 

Don't  hesitate  —  write, 
phone  or  call  personally  for 
YOUR  copy  of  Germain's 
1920  Catalog  TODAY! 


Seed  £  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s?  Main  Sta 

Los  Ao9etes.  Cal. 
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the  alkali  lands  of  that  region.  We 
qnoje  from  the  Weather  Bureau  as 
follows: 

For  San  Joaquin  Valley 

,  "The  lowest  temperature  recorded 
at  Fresno  is  20  degrees  F.  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  1888.  This  was  the  coldest 
weather  ever  experienced  in  this  sec- 
tion. Frosts  occur  frequently  during 
the  winter  month,  the  first  killing 
frost  occurring  about  the  beginning  of 
December  and  the  last  about  the  end 
of  March." 

This  means  that  the  winters  are 
not  too  cold  for  Rhodes  grass  to  be 
grown  as  a  perennial.  Owing  to 
frosts,  the  season  from  December  to 
the  end  of  March 'is  excluded  from 
'  the  planting  period.  Sufficient 
moisture  must  be  found  previous  to 
December  or  after  March;  otherwise 
planting  should  not  be  attempted. 

Subsequent  Treatment 

When  the  plants  are  two  months 
old  they  arc  strong  and  hardy  and 
will  withstand  very  adverse  condi- 
tions, including  the  presence  of  alkali 
or  lack  of  moisture,  the  roots  quickly 
penetrating  the  soil  to  a  distance  of 
several  feet. 

As  with  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa, 
weeds  are  apt  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, but  after  the  first  mowing  the 
grass  gets  the  better  of  them.  Al- 
though Rhodes  grass  is  drought- 
resistant,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
for  heavy  yields  plenty  of  moisture 
is  desirable.  In  all  other  respects  the 
crop  may  be  treated  like  alfalfa,  cut- 
ting and  harvesting  in  several  days 
and  then  irrigating  for  the  next  crop. 

Merits  as  Hay 

Rhodes  grass  hay  is  sweet  and  ten- 
der, and  well  liked  by  all  classes  of 
stock.  It  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance and  lends  itself  admirably  to 
baling  for  market.  One  to  two  tons 
per  acre  would  be  considered  a  poor 
yield  and  might  be  expected  on  poor 
soils  with  insufficient  irrigation,  while 


on  good  soils,  with  ample  irrigation 
and  a  long  season,  eight  tons  per 
acre  may  rtasonably  be  expected. 

The  grass  grows  very  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer,  thirty  days 
being  sufficient  to  produce  a  cutting, 
but  as  the  season  advances  and  the 
mean  temperature  becomes  lower,  the 
growth  becomes  less  rapid. 

Pasture  Plant 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  utilize 
Rhodes  grass  is  to  make  two  cuttings 
of  hay  and  then  pasture  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  Continuous 
grazing  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
although  the  plant  withstands  pas- 
turing well.  We  have  not  as  yet  de- 
termined the  carrying  'capacity  of 
Rhodes  grass  for  California  condi- 
tions, but  the  reports  from  other 
states  are  really  remarkable.  A  very 
conservative  estimate  would  be  three 
cows  per  acre  for  eight  months. 

Seed  can  be  obtained  from  local 
seedsmen  (see  ads  in  this  issue)  or 
from  Southern  States.  At  present  it  is 
mainly  imported  from  Australia,  but 
as  it  can  be  grown  quite  readily  in 
this  country,  we  shall  soon  be  grow- 
ing our  own  seed.  From  SO  to  100 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  seed  is  very  light,  weigh- 
ing only  TYi  pounds  per  bushel.  A 
limited  quantity  can  be  saved  at  the 
time  of  baling  the  hay  by  allowing 
the  crop  to  mature  a  few  days  longer. 
This  need  not  interfere  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  hay. 

Since  California  must  from  now  on 
produce  more  forage,  under  intensive 
cultivation  we  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  grasses  that  will  help  to  solve 
the  livestock  problem. 

I^astly  we  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  us  from  H.  D.  Downing 
of  Calipatria,  Imperial  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia: "Experience  with  feeding 
Rhodes  grass  in  Imperial  Valley  has 
been  very  gratifying,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the 'agricultural  and  cattle  products  of 
that  rich  territory." 


Concrete  Hog  Trough  and  Platform 

On  a  large  hog-feeding  ranch  near  Los  Angeles,  concrete  feeding  platforms 
ire  considered  essential.  The  one  shown  above  is  typical  of  those  provided  in 
each  pen.  The  platform  is  fitted  with  a  curb  and  with  drain  for  cleaning.  The 
hogs  arc  shut  out  of  the  pen  until  the  troughs  are  filled  and  adtnitted  when, 
"the  table's  set."  Even  in  the  muddiest  weather  the  feeding  floor  is  always 
clean  and  dry. 


Community  Prosperity  Through  Livestock  Breeding 


Fortunate  indeed  is  that  community 
which  enjoys  a  reputation  as  the  head- 
quarters for  certain  breeds  of  stock. 
Many  examples  of  community  pros- 
perity developed  through  just  such  a 
situation  may  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  members 
of  the  State  Land  Settlement  Colony 
at  Durham  unanimously  voted  that 
only  certain  breeds  should  be  raised 
by  the  members  of  their  community 
and  are  already  on  a  fair  way  towards 
establishing  a  reputation  for  these 
breeds  which  will  mean  wealth  to 
them  later  on. 

Now,  from  the)  vicinity  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  has  come  the  proposal 
of  a  large  stock  owner  that  the  peo- 
ple of  his  county  be  asked  to  deter- 
mine by  referendum  their  choice  «  f 


breed  for  horses,  dairy  and  beef  cat- 
tle, hogs,  chickens,  turkeys  and  ducks. 
According  to  the  plan  outlined  such  a 
plebiscite  would  be  held  after  the  mer- 
its of  the  various  breeds  had  been 
carefully  studied  and  discussed  by  the 
people  of  the  entire  county. 

Whether  or  not  the  stock  raisers  of 
the  region  will  find  it  practical  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions,  the  pro- 
posal is  evidence  of  the  spreading  in- 
terest in  the  "Better  Sires — Better 
Stock"  campaign  and  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  clearer  understanding 
of  the  merits  of  various  breeds  of 
animals.  Wherever  a  section  of  the 
country  has  been  able  to  specialize  in 
the  raising  of  a  certain  breed  the  plan 
has  worked  to  the  mutual  advantages 
of  all  stock  owners  concerned. 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS  No.  3 

The  Citrus  Is  a  Heavy  Feeder 

One  of'the  foremost  investigators  in  citrus  fertilization.  Prof. 
W.  P.  Kelley  of  California  Experiment  Station,  writes  in 
California  Circular  No.  171: — 

"          the  citrus  trees  require  relatively  large  amounts  of 

nitrogen  and  the  loss  of  nitrogen  through  leaching  is  rela- 
tively great   .  In  fact,  all  of  the  various  lines  of  investi- 
gation and  practical  experience  agree  in  giving  special  im- 
portance to  the  use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  on  the  citrus 
soils  of  California." 

For  greatest  profits,  top  dress  your  orchards  and  field  crop* 
(at  rate  of  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre)  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can ammoniate. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

It  is  the  safest  and  most  economical  carrier  of  nitrogen  for  California  soils. 
In  addition  to  supplying  plant  food,  it  will  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  and  will  tend  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  alkali  salts.  There 
is  no  other  fertilizer  so  valuable. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well  known  standard  article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for 
top  dressing  purposes.    Ammonia  25%%  'guaranteed.     Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA — San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Work*. 
Los  Angeles:  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern 
California  Fertilizer  Co.     OREGON — Portland:    Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion? write 


Company  A^cultulfa» 

*       •*    T~lona  r+m  pnr 


Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Catalogues 


For  more  than  35  years  we  have  been  issu- 
ing a  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  catalogue). 
Horticulturists  everywhere  have  come  to 
look  upon  these  annual  books  as  real  practi- 
cal planters"  guides,  for  they  contain  a  lot 
of  good  information  that  is  invaluable  for  th» 
grower  to  have. 

Our  new  1920  Catalogue  and  Price  List  is 
now  ready.    It  will  be  mailed  to  you  free 

on  request. 

We  grow  about  everything  that  grows  in 
the  way  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  ber- 
ries, etc. 

We  pack  our  nursery  stock  so  it  will  reach 
its  destination  in  perfect  condition. 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  prospec- 
tive planters. 

Fcmcher  Creek 
Nurseries 

Fresno,  Calif. 


703  Holland 
RMn 


P 
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UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money,  vlii 


/rkel 


ACIFIC  PIPE  COJ"JStSA» 


to 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


What  Do  YOU  Want  to 
Know  About  California? 


A  guide  to  the  stranger ;  a  sta- 
tistical directory  to  the  home- 
seeker,  agriculturist  or  investor; 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
California. 


The  State's  history,  geography,  ro- 
mance, beauty,  commerce  and  industry; 
its  educational  facilities,  living  con- 
veniences and  public  improvements;  its 
needs  and  business  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented completely  and  authentically  with 
a  wealth  of  photographs,  pen  sketches  and 
maps. 

Better  than  writing  East  about 
California,  mail  a  copy  of 


"California: 


Its  Opportunities 
and  Delights" 


RESERVATION  COUPON 


CALIFORNIA, 


The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  California:  — 

Please  find  enclosed  25  cents  (coin  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  or  stamps), 
for  which  reserve  and  mail  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  "CALIFORNIA"  to — 

Name   


Address 


City. 


State. 


Pure  Hawaiian  Cane 

MOLASSES 

By  actual  test  it  will  increase  pork  production  half  a 
pound  daily  pver  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for 
less  than  half  the  price. 

By  actual  test  it  will  increase  milk  production  15%. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  at  the 
Livestock  Show  were  owned  by  people  who  are  feeding 
molasses. 

If  you  want  increased  production  at  lower  costs,  feed 
molasses. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  to  reduce  feeding  costs. 

W.  H.   YOUNG  COMPANY 

58  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


1920  DAILY  EGG  RECORD  FREE 

READY  FOR  MAILING  IN  DECEMBER.    WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


When  answering  advertisements,  always  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm.  » 


JUST  what  is  the  point  at  which 
the  dairyman  cuts  instead  of  in- 
creasing profits  by  economizing 
in  feed?  This  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
tinent questions  facing  managers  of 
commercial  dairies.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  substitution  in  part  of 
cheaper  feeds  for  the  more  expensive 
concentrates  has  improved  the  bal- 
ance of  many  a  dairyman's  ledger. 

On  the  other  hand,  skimping  in 
quantity  of  feed  is  more  often  a 
short-sighted  policy  than  otherwise. 
Of  interest  to  the  producing  dairy- 
man who  is  studying  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  pencil-and-paper  dairy- 
man who  is  figuring  possible  ex- 
penses and  returns  with  a  view  to 
engaging  in  the  business,  are  the 
figures  recently  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
course  of  one  of  its  rural  surveys: 

Bossie  is  one  of  the  champion  con- 
sumers of  the  universe,  according  to 
results  of  these  studies,  partly  con- 
ducted in  the  neighborhood  of  Porter 
County,  Indiana,  where  Uncle  Sam 
kept  tab  for  two  years  on  the  food 
requirements  of  about  368  cows  that 
were  producing  market  milk  for 
Chicago. 

As  cow  living  expenses  have  in- 
creased proportionately  to  those  of 
the  human  family,  these  results  are 
notable  as  an  index  to  which  the 
average  dairyman  or  the  owner  of  a 
family  cow  can  refer  in  "doping  out" 
the  menus  and  amounts  of  feed  which 
his  animal  or  animals  require. 

Feed  Consumed 

The  grand  average  maintenance 
and  production  ration  for  the  good 
grade  cow  yielding  about  7000  pounds 
of  milk  a  year  included  2046  pounds 
of  grain,  as  well  as  3301  pounds  of 
hay  and  corn  stover,  7276  pounds  of 


silage  and  720  pounds  of  straw  for 
bedding.  The  average  cow  required 
a  little  less  than  1%  acres  of  good 
pasture  to  furnish  grazing  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  To  keep  her  in 
proper  condition  and  to  milk  and  feed 
her  regularly  required  164.5  hours  of 
human  labor,  as  well  as  16.2  hours  of 
horse  labor  to  haul  the  milk. 

The  studies  in  Indiana  showed  thai 
the  annual  overhead  charges  for 
Bossie  aggregate  $27.11.  This  in- 
cludes the  interest,  depreciation  and 
taxes  on  buildings,  cattle  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, such  as  provision  and  main- 
tenance of  cans,  pails,  dippers,  shov- 
els, forks,  scoops,  lanterns  and  the 
like,  medicine  and  veterinary  costs, 
fly  sprays,  gas  engines,  windmill  and 
milk  wagon  repairs  and  similar  items 
The  cost  of  bull  service,  tuberculin- 
testtng  expenses  and  cow-testing  dues 
are  also  included. 

Credit  for  Calves 

The  tests  show  that  a  calf  crop  of 
approximately  87  per  cent  is  usually 
raised,  so  that  each  cow  is  credited 
with  the  production  of  0.87  of  one 
calf,  as  well  as  the  providing  of  6.8 
tons  of  manure,  which  is  hauled  to 
the  fields  as  fertilizer. 

Massed  together  under  one  roof, 
the  grain  and  coarse  feed  which 
Bossie  will  eat  in  one  year  would  fill 
a  small  barn.  Generally  speaking, 
high  production  of  milk  is  closely 
associated  with  a  large  and  healthy 
cow  appetite,  and  the  dairyman  who 
"closes  his  accounting  records  at  the 
year's  end  with  the  maximum  net  re- 
turn is  the  man  who  provides  the 
greatest  variety  and  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  the  goodies  of  the  cow  world 
for  the  members  of  his  herd  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  production  and 
capacity. 


Progress  of  the  "More  and  Better  Livestock"  Drive 


WITH  the  farm  bureau  system 
•in  practically  every  State 
solidly  behind  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  doom  of 
the  scrub  sire  seems  certain.  Here  in 
California  stockmen  and  farmers 
everywhere  are  enthusiastically  join- 
ing in  the  movement.  The  nation- 
wide campaign  is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  undertakings  ever  set  on 
foot  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Individual  and  community  efforts  in 
many  cases  have  resulted  in  marked 
livestock  progress  in  small  areas.  The 
Islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are 
familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  ac- 
complishment, but  no  large  country 
so  far  has  endeavored  in  an  organized 
way  to  improve  all  its  live  stock  simul- 
taneously. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  most 
of  the  improvement — which  affects 
about  200,000,000  head  of  livestock, 
besides  poultry — will  be  through 
wider  distribution  and  increased  use 
of  pure-bred  sires  and  dams. 

Once  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  be- 
comes general  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  process  of  grading  up  will  be 
rapid.  Many  experiments  and  also 
practical  experience,  when  good  sires 
are  used,  show  that  within  three  gen- 
erations most  of  the  individuals  in  a 
scrub  hard  headed  by  a  pure-bred  male 
resemble  pure-bred  animaJs  in  _  ap- 
pearance. In  a  few  more  generations, 
under  skillful  breeding,  the  former 
scrub  stock  is  graded  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  for  production  of  meat 


and  other  animal  products,  they  are 
practically  as  useful  as  pure-brads. 
The  chief  difference  between  a  "high- 
grade"  animal  and  a  pure-bred  is  that 
the  former  is  not  suitable  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  is  not  eligible  for 
registration. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  in  how  many 
ways  the  Nation  will  be  benefited  by 
the  proposed  "drive."  In  spite  of  the 
conspicuous  merits  of  the  task  the 
country  has  undertaken,  however,  there 
are  also  a  number  of  obstacles.  It  i> 
recognized  that  sentiment  in  favor  of 
pure-bred  sires,  while  strong,  is  by  no 
means  unanimous.  To  win  the  sup- 
port of  those  who,  through  lack  of 
interest  or  through  actual  opposition, 
fail  to  take  their  part  in  the  crusade 
against  scrub  livestock  is  one  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved. 

The  cost  of  desirable  pure-bred 
sires  is,  of  course,  another  important 
factor  which  has  long  been  an  obsta- 
cle to  livestock  improvement.  The 
expense  is  lessened  by  co-operative 
ownership,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  young  stock  raised  also  helps  to 
overcome  this  objection. 

The  question  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  livestock  diseases  when  ani- 
mals are  transferred  from  one  herd  to 
another  or  are  used  in  community 
circuits,  is  still  another  problem.  This 
matter,  however,  can  be  handled  by 
vigilance  in  field  inspection  and  by 
the  adoption  by  breeders  of  well  rec- 
ognized preventive  measures. 

And  so  the  sentiment  heard  every- 
where is  "Let  the  good  work  go  on'" 
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POCKET  CHECK  PROTECTOR 


WARNING 

Don't  write  checks  without  protec- 
tion. The  Little  Protector  perfor- 
ates and  inks  in  acid  proof  red  ink 
like  the  larger  machines.  It  is  made 
of  steel,  blue  enameled,  red  figures; 
exact  size  5-16  thick,  2%  dia.  Gen- 
uine leather  case  to  fit  the  pocket 
check  protector  50  cents  extra.  We 
can  fill  orders  the  same  day  re- 
ceived. Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  to 
us  with  $2.50  P.  O.  Money  Order  or 
cashier's  check;    registered  mail. 

LEONARD  &  ROWE, 

424  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Agents  Wanted. 


Get  More  Eggs;  Save  Feed 

Egg  prices  are  high  and  going  sky- 
high — higher"  than  ever  before.  Those 
who  know  how  and  what  to  feed  to 
get  the  most  eggs  all  wlriter  and 
spring  will  reap  big  profits.  Improper 
feeding  methods  will  result  in  fewer 
eggs,  wasted  feed — loss  and  disap- 
pointment. Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenberry, 
Dircetor-in-Chief  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Egg  Laying  Contest,  and  official- 
ly recognized  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  poultry  authorities,  has  just 
completed  a  16-page  bulletin  on  "How 
to  Get  More  Eggs  and  Save  Peed." 
He  will  mail  this  bulletin  to  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  who  will  write  him 
without  delay.  Send  no  money.  Over 
a  thousand  hens  under  Quisenberry's 
direction  laid  from  200  to  304  eggs 
each  per  year.  He  Just  finished  mak- 
ing a  profit  of  $6.15  per  hen  in  nine 
months  on  commercial  eggs  from  one 
large  flock.  Write  him  todav  for  his 
free  bulletin,  addressing  care  of 
American  Poultry  School,  Dept  981 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Daily  Milk 

Record  Sheet 

For  ten  cows,  size  10  ins. 
by  17 y2  ins. 

«    Sheets    for    $0.25,  Postpaid. 
15    Sheets    for    *0.50,  I'ostpaid. 
!«    ghee*s    'or    S0.-5,  Postpaid. 
.£{    fi»eet8    f°*    *l-25,  Postpaid. 
100    Sheets    for    $2.00,  Postpaid. 
If  you  have  ten  cow*  or  less,  you 
will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cTws,   two  sheets  a  month;   for  30 
cowa,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 

Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the 
morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cowa  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the 
total  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 

Address  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


9  CORDS  IN  IO  HOURS 


VfOmtsUS.   Wm  Crea  OF  THE  WOODS.   Bstm  mrmtj  sad 

iMkMke.  Send  lor  FEU  catalog  No.  B  96 •bowing  low  pric* 
tnd  latest  Improvements.    First  order  gets  agency. 

'tUksj  SnriSf  HmHn  Cs..  I II  Wsit  Himiu  St,  Chiup.  m 


it  AN  8  FOB  POULTRY  HOUSES. 
'  ALL  STYLES.    1M  ILLUSTRATIONS.  SEND 

10   CENTS.     INLAND  POULTRY  lOUWtAL. 

n.p«.  a.  Isdlisasolli.  Ima. 


Watch  Nanny's  Feet! 

THERE  is  one  point  in  the  care 
of  milch  goats  which  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness  often 
is  overlooked,  much  to  the  discomfort 
and  detriment  of  the  herd.  This  has 
to  do  with  care  of  the  hoofs  of  the 
animals. 

In  their  native  habitat  on  mountain 
sides,  dry  and  sparsely  covered  with 
vegetation,  the  wear  on  the  hoofs  in 
the  enforced  travel  to  obtain  food 
is  great.  Naturally,  therefore,  the 
growth  of  the  hoofs  is  rapid,  and  un- 
less given  attention  will  interfere  with 
the  well  being  of  the  herd.  The  af- 
fected animal  gradually  walks  far- 
ther and  farther  back  on  the  heel  and 
later  on  the  ankle,  as  the  toes  grow 
forward  and  downward. 

This  point  should  be  given  especial 
attention  during  gestation,  because 
the  ever-increasing  burden  which  is 
thrown  upon  the  feet  increases  the 
danger.  If  neglected,  the  doe  will 
fall  into  bad  habits  of  standing  and 
walking  in  order  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  long  toes,  and  per- 
manent deformity  may  result. 

In  order  to  trim  the  hoofs,  use  a 
sharp  knife  of  fine  temper,  for  the 
bone  is  often  hard;  wire  cutters  or 
a  rasp  are  sometimes  used.  Hold  the 
hoof  firmly,  preferably  between  the 
knees,  and  tie  the  animal  (or  place 
in  stanchion)  to  prevent  sudden  jerks. 
Clean  out  the  accumulated  dirt  in 
the  folds  of  the  hoof;  then,  beginning 
at  the  heel  and  working  toward  the 
toe,  trim  the  projecting  edges  of  the 
hoof  down  to  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  hoof,  proper.  If  the 
toes  spread  or  are  uneven  when  the 
animal  stands,  carefully  cut  away 
some  of  the  growth  between  the 
bases  of  the  toes  or  any  irregularity 
left  in  trimming. 

This  should  be  done  at  least  once 
a  month  in  order  to  keep  the  animal 
walking  easily  and  comfortably. — 
J.  F.  Farmer;  

Goat  Sense 

Efficiency  is  today  the  watchword 
of  all  enterprises.  And  efficiency 
means  the  elimination  of  waste,  either 
of  energy  or  material.  The  goat  busi- 
ness is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
in  order  to  show  results  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger,  one  must  watch  the 
sources  of  leaks  both  of  energy  and 
material. 

Energy  is  wasted  when  animals 
must  endure  cold,  for  it  requires  heat 
units  to  keep  the  bodily  temperature 
normal.  This  involves  heavier  feed- 
ing, or  lessened  milk  production,  and 
often  both.  Keep  the  goat  comfort- 
ably housed,  so  that  she  may  choose 
between  a  warm  place  and  an  out-of- 
door  placei  Keep  the  goat  dry;  this 
means  a  dry  floor  as  well  as  a  tight 
roof.  To  this  end,  have  board  plat- 
forms for  the  animals  to  sleep  on  or 
lie  down  upon  whenever  they  wish  to 
do  so.  Even  out-of-doors,  board  plat- 
forms dry  much  sooner  than  the 
ground,  and  therefore  keep  the  goats 
more  comfortable. 

The  successful  keeper  of  animals 
understands  their  "language,"  and 
know  what  they  want,  for,  if  animals 
are  given  freedom  to  express  them- 
selves they  will  let  the  watchful 
keeper  know  what  they  want,  and 
when  they  want  it. 

The  goat  understands  its  own  lan- 
guage as  well  as  English  or  some 
other  human  tongue,  while  we  supe- 
rior beings  understand  only  our  na- 
tive tongue,  and  that  frequently  quite 
indifferently.  Learn  the  language  of 
your  animals  and  at  least  be  as  in- 
telligent as  they,  for  they  understand 
you;  but  do  you  understand  them?  A 
little  study  may  indicate  to  you  that 
you  may  need  to  learn  from  them. — 
J.  F.  F.  ' 


IF  you  only  knew  how  care-  £/7"1Jo 
fully  every  shoe  is  made  and  rf&  u  o 

what  steps  we  take  to  make  sure       JJ*f  J  ° 
of  unvarying  quality,  it  is  certain 
you  would  promptly  become  a 
wearer  and  booster  for 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 
Right  now  it  is  essen- 
tial that  your  shoe 
dollars  should  buy  the 
utmost  in  value.    You  can 
always  depend  onHonorbilt 
values 

Men's  and  Women's  Fine  Shoes 

Honorbilt  Fine  Shoes  for  men  and  women  can  be  had  in  all  the 
very  latest  styles.  Neat  and  graceful,  correct  in  detail,  per- 
fect fitting  and  comfortable.  And  the  wearing  quality  never 
fails.    Honorbilt  Shoes  are  built  to  last. 

Work  Shoes 

Honorbilt  Work  Shoe  leather  is  dou- 
ble tanned  to  resist  the  alkali  in  the 
soil,  as  well  as  barnyard  juices. 
They  are  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet, 
yet  long  wearing  and  will  not  get 
hard  when  wet.  Honorbilt  Work 
Shoes  will  give  double  the  wear  of 
ordinary  shoes. 

Children's 
Shoes 

You  can't  blame  the  children  if  they 
scuff  out  some  shoes  in  a  hurry.  But 
that  doesn't  happen  to  shoes  that  bear 
the  Mayer  Honorbilt  trade-mark.  They 
are  made  of  honest  leathers  and  are 
sound  and  solid — School  Shoesand  Fine 
Shoes — built  for  comfort  for  growing 
feet.    They  wear  like  iron. 

Buy  Honorbilt  Shoes  for  your 
whole  family.  Leading  dealers 
sell  them.  Look  for  the  trade- 
mark on  the  soles. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


XANDER-T 
DIXC  PLOWS 


Used  everywhere — all  styles  for  orchard  and 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  2G  or  28  inches  in 
diameter.  Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power  lift  if  wanted.  Write 
for  complete  information,  or  call 
and  see  these 
plows  when 
In  the  City. 

ARNOTT&CO'jlc 

112-IB 50.  10SANGEI.es  ST. 
LOS  ANGEJLE5 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  SHOP 

810  to  818  South  Olive  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 

Main  8133 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CONSTIPATION  CURE.  No  drugs.  Money  back  guarantee.  See  ad  on  Page  25. 
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Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 
Lands  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  f  arming  as  well  as  grain 
wowing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners-^nd  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

Your  Last  Big      ^g£§\  No  Taxes  on 
Opportunity  (s(fiBh|)  Improvements 

This  block  contains  both   llllfli /V    Th?reJis  a,/ma11 

«npn  nrairii.  and     \  the  land— seldom  more  than 

fertile  open  prairie  ana     \»tSP5»V     20c  an  acre  for  ail  purpose* 
rich  park  lands  in  the        ^SJ££^'        but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 
Llovdminsterand  Battle-  livestock.buildinRS.iraprove. 
fnrA  Dictrirtc.  of  Central  Alberta     ments,  implements  or  personal  effects, 
lord  Districts  01  central  ftirena     Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads, 
and  Saskatchewan.  YOU  can  buy     churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
farmlands  on  the  rich  prairies     desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and    achieve  independence. 
Alberta  for  $11  to  $30  an  acre.    M    C  I.  Without  InveS- 
Or  land  in  Southern  Alberta  un-    WO  Dale  W  UDOUl  1UVC3 
der  an  irrigation  system  of  un-  tigation 
failing  water  from  $50  an  acre    ^  Canad;an  ^  wU,  ^  ou 

ana  up.  s  faxm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 

_  r            must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 

IWPntV  YearS  tO  Lam     answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 

1WCUIJT    ICOIO  IV  LMU     investiRation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 

ami  */»  Paw  Don't  delay  your  investigation.  This 

aUU  IO  I  ajf  announcement  calls  attention  to  the 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this  »^8;eelV^LiSlfdsCaMdian 

land  under  a  plan  of  long  term^ easy     Reserved  f  arm  i-anos.  ^ 

nfs'torTof  farm  investments.  You  pay     SoeCi&I  RateS  IOrHOHie- 

down  10«.  Then  you  have  no  pay-       r  ,  _  111  r,. 

ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of   seekers  and  r  ull  iniormation 

?aeym°entsh  infe'restls^Tn  cSSS     Special  railway  rates  for ^omeseeker. 

^Ww0erWeBrSwnrthL.oydminsterP  '^^^tSS^^ 
m        ■  1      ■     •      .•  mate,  opportunities,  etc.  Do  not  delay. 

Lands  Under  ImgatlOn     Send  coupon  ^below  jo^jnf^r«t.on. 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa-  I  M  E  THORNTON.  i„i.  ,1  tiiniutu  I 

cific  Railway  has  developed  the  largest  ,  cvNAOMN  PA<  IF1U  BY., 

individual  irrigation  undertaking  on  I   901  First  St..  E.CaUary.  Alb*rta  1 

the  American  Continent.  This  district  J    1 would  be  inMrwUd  u.  lurmug  mo,, 

contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in  I  JS0.0'';^,,,,, ,B  0™.  AIUrta  , 

Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water  1  □  U^1'"'*™1^ ^in  Alb.ru 7sZ- 
is  administered  under  tte  Canadian        □  F^tc°h^U.Dnd  '  ^ 

Government  Prices  range  from  J5U  |  Q  sptclalr.ilw.rr.te.  for  hom«i«keri  I 

an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment  .  Q  Bulinel,  ,nd  indu,tri»l  opportoniti-  J 

lerms;    *i»00    Loan    In    Improve-  .  □  XowoToto'tagTow'ing'wMUrn  towns.  J 

mt-nts;  2o  years  to  pay  back.  "  »»»»"»*•  — w       ■  1 

M.    E.   THORNTON  j  Myosin..    j 

Supt.  of  Colonization  .  A**"1*   ••  I 

('muuiian  Pacific  Railway  |  Town  -State..-   I 

Ml  first  St.,  K.,  Calgary,  Alberta  — 
For  .11  information  about  Canada,  ask  the  C  J.R. 


1r  your  himmsa&inst  decay 


SWEAT  and  dust  cause  leather  to 
dry  and  start  decaying.  Eureka 
Harness  Oil  prevents  decay  from 
sweat,  dust  and  moisture.  It  Keeps 
harness  flexible  and  jet  black.  Rats 
dislike  it  and  avoid  Eureka  oiled 
harness.  Eureka  saves  harness  for 
longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


PLANT  RICE 

If  you  would  start  right  consult  us. 

For  clean  seed  of  the  right  variety 
see  us. 

Our  seed  is  free  from  wild  rice. 
For  further  information  ebnsult  us. 
It  is  important  that  you  do  so  now. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


in  sliop  office  and  fields 


ONE  of  the  greatest  problems  fa- 
cing Imperial  Valley  ranchers 
is  that  of  economically  cleaning 
the  irrigating  ditches.  Deposits  of 
silt,  and  growth  of  weeds  combine  to 
cause  expense  and  difficulty. 

The  introduction  of  power  ditch 
cleaning  machines,  taking  the  place 
of  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  is 
not  new  as  applied  to  large  ditches 
where  dredges  can  be  used.  In  fact, 
in  some  sections  of  the  State,  "V"- 
type  ditch  cleaners  are  in  common 
use.  These  are  operated  by  two  or 
three  men  and  from  four  to  twelve 
horses. 

Imperial  Valley  ranchers,  however, 
have  gone  one  step  further.  Two 
years  ago  track  laying  tractors  made 


a  oni 


"snaked"  along  the  bank)  is  being 
extensively  used. 

Usually  of  about  forty-horsepower, 
the  machine  carries  a  series  of  buckets 
which  scrape  the  sides  of  the  ditch, 
gathering  all  weeds,  silt  deposits  or 
Bermuda  grass,'  and  carrying  the 
debris  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hank,  where  it  is  dumped. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature 
of  this  type  of  machine  is  the  ad- 
justable wheelbase,  which  allows  the 
land  dredger  to  operate  on  any  ditch 
from  seven  to  fifteen  feet  in  width. 
An  axle,  which  extends,  and  on  which 
the  left  wheel  is  moved  back  and  forth, 
fits  the  dredger  to  most  of  the  ditches 
in  the  ordinary  farm. 

The  dredger  moves  at  a  low  rate 
of  speed  and  cleans  an  amount  of 


How  They  Do  It  in  Imperial  Valley 

This  unique  dredge  is  solving  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  ranch- 
ers in  the  "American  Valley-of-the-yile."  In  addition  to  this  equipment,  the 
valley  boasts  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  "V"  ditchers,  owned  by  individual 
farmers.  Rome  form  of  ditch-machine  is  considered  invaluable  by  hundreds  of 
progressive  irrigating  farmers  in  other  sections  of  California.  The  comparatively 
inexpensive  "V"  ditchers  may  be  obtained  in  different  sizes,  for  horse  or  tractor 
power. 

ditches  varying  with  the  quantity  of 
debris  to  be  removed.  It  can  easily  be 
operated  by  three  men.  The  broad 
wheels  enable  it  to  ride  the  banks 
with  ease. — William  L.  Trewin. 


their  appearance  in  the  place  of  the 
horses  for  dragging  the  "V"  machines 
through  the  silt  and  grass.  This 
year,  the  small  land  dredger,  hauled 
t)y   its   own   power    (or  sometimes 


Fuel  Economy 

The  fuel  economy  of  the  sixteen- 
valve  type  tractor  motor  was  demon- 
strated in  a  recent  Iowa  tractor  test, 
where  a  number  of  machines  were 
tested  under  the  auspices  of  State  and 
Government  officials. 

While  the  average  cost  per  acre  for 
fuel  was  60  to  65  cents,  the  dual-valve 
four-cylinder  machine,  burning  kero- 
sene, performed  its  work  at  a  fuel 
cost  per  acre  of  only  .349  cents.  Cost 
of  fuel  was  figured  at  the  rate  of 
15  4-10  cents  per  gallon. 

A  number  of  California  ranchers, 
using  tractors  of  this  type,  according 
to  a  local  dealer,  have  done  heavy 
plowing  at  a  fuel  cost  of  less  than  30 
cents  an  acre,  with  a  12-20  machine. 


Lirowing  Purple  Vetch 

The  acute  shortage  of  purple  vetch 
seed  which  brought  disappointment  to 
many  orchardists  this  fall,  will  be  par- 
tially relieved  when  various  test  plots 
now  being  grown  under  the  direction 
of  the  Farm  Bureaus  from  seed  fur- 
nished by  the  university,  have  been 
harvested.  Also  it  is  hoped  by  means 
of  the  experimental  plots  to  deter- 
mine what  sections  of  the  State  are 
best  adapted  to  vetch  seed  produc- 
tion. The  industry  promises  hand- 
some profits  to  those  engaging  suc- 
cessfully in  it,  for  the  popularity  of 
purple  vetch  for  cover-cropping  con- 
stantly increases.  Because  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  aphis  the  Oregon  acreage 
hoc  M,.,-n  errpntlv  reduced 
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THE  use  of  verse  in  advertising 
farm  products  is  not  new.  How- 
er,  a  card  distributed  by  R.  Q. 
Wickham,  proprietor  of  Red  Rock 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.,  is  unique  not 
only  in  its  arrangement  but  also  in 
its  appeal.  The  recipient  of  such  a 
card,  which  is  only  2%  by  4  inches 
in  size,  is  almost  sure  to  read  it,  and 
to  carry  it  in  his  pocket  to  show  or 
hand  to  a  friend. 

One  side  of  the  card  carries  the 
following  verses  by  Mr.  Wickham: 

CAN  UK  BRING  HOME  THE  BACON? 
He  may  be  fat;  he  may  he  tall — 
He  may  be  lean;  he  may  be  small— 
The  most  Important  thing  of  all — 

Can  he  bring  home  the  bacon? 

He  may  not  be  a  handsome  gent; 
He  may  not  have  .an  extra  cent; 
Bet  always  ready  with  the  rent — 
And  he  brings  homo  the  bacon. 

It  matters  little  when  and  how, 
lust  so  the  man  behind  the  plow 
Pills  the  corn  crib  and  the  mow. 
And  thus  brings  home  the  bacon. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  it's  done. 
Just  so  the  man  behind  the  gun 
Makes  the  other  fellow  run — 

And  then  brings  home  the  bacon! 

Upon  turning  over  the  card  (as  re- 
quested), the  reader  is  confronted 
with  another  "poem"  in  two  verses, 


headed  by  the  following  line  in 
large,  black  type;  THESE  PIGS 
PRODUCE  THE  BACON. 

Ordinary  thoughts  In  ordinary  words. 
Like  random  shots  at  flocks  of  birds. 
Seldom  bring  home  the  bacon. 

Ordinary  pigs  In  ordinary  herds, 
Like  random  shots  at  flocks  of  birds. 
Seldom  bring  home  the  bacon. 

Then  Mr.  Wickham  hammers  home 
his  sales  argument,  while  he  has  the 
reader's  interest.  The  next  large, 
black  line  reads:  RED  ROCK 
RANCH,  and  under  this  line  are  just 
two  paragraphs,  which  seem  to  tell 
the  whole  story: 

Breeders  of  registered,  high-class 
Duroc- Jersey  hogs.  A  long,  smooth, 
medium-sized  bacon  hog.  Why 
not  the  best?    Give  them  a  test. 

Our  specialty — weanlings — every 
month  in  the  year.  Shipped  on 
approval.  Brood  sows,  gilts  and 
mature  boars  for  sale. 

R.  Q.  WICKHAM,  Owner. 
GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 

Mr.  Wickham  distributes  these 
cards  as  "filler"  in  his  regular  cor- 
respondence, in  answering  inquiries 
from  advertisements  especially.  He 
also  hands  them  out  at  fairs  and  other 
gatherings.  He  considers  this  idea 
one  of  his  "best  sellers." 


How  to  Make  a  Bulletin  Case 
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THE  above  diagram  illustrates  a  simple  method  of  making  a  cardboard 
case  to  hold  bulletins.  Most  ranch  offices  have  files  of  Experiment 
Station  and  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletins.  A  convenient  way 
ro  keep  them  is  to  provide  a  number  of  these  boxes,  indexed  according  to  sub- 
jects, and  placed  side  by  side  upon  a  shelf. 

The  directions  given  here  are  for  making  a  case  of  the  proper  size  to  fit 
the  standard  bulletin.  A  piece  of  cardboard  at  least  11  by  181£  inches  will 
be  required.  Draw  to  scale  of  inches  the  lines  shown  in  the  diagram.  Cut  off 
the  corners  marked  with  a  star.  Cut  cardboard  one-third  through  along  dotted 
lines  and  bend  away  from  cut.    Glue  edges  together  with  strong  cotton  cloth. 

I  use  the  following  subject  headings  on  my  cases  and  find  them  admirably 
suited  to  my  particular  needs,  but  the  specialist,  who  saves  information  largely 
upon  one  or  more  subjects,  may  devise  a  list  of  headings  and  sub-headings 
to  meet  his  own  requirements.  These  cover  practically  all  branches  of 
general  agriculture: 

1.  Buildings  and  Construction. 

2.  Cattle  (beef). 

3.  Cattle  (dairy). 

4.  Fertilizers. 

5.  Forage  and  Field  Crops. 

6.  Fruits. 
7*  Horses. 

8.  Insect  and  Other  Pests. 


9.  Machinery;  Tractors. 

10.  Swine. 

11.  Sheep  and  Goats. 

12.  Poultry;  Rabbits. 

13.  Soils;  Irrigation;  Drainage. 

14.  Gardening. 

15.  Farm  Management. 

16.  Miscellaneous. 
— Albert  J.  Mason. 


The  Motor  Truck  as  a  Time  Saver 


The  experience  of  a  Texas  farmer  in 
hauling  cattle  to  market  with  a  motor 
truck  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  hauling  as 
compared  with  wagon  and  horses. 

He  and  his  neighbor  wanted  to  de- 
liver some  cattle  to  the  city  stock 
yards  fourteen  miles  distant.  With 
his  team  and  wagon  the  neighbor 
started  out  with  a  load  at  4  o'clock 
rn  the  morning,  while  the  motor  truck 
owner  started  at  7.  He  passed  hi-, 
neighbor  at  9  o'clock  and  reached  th.- 


stockyards  fifteen  minutes  later.  He 
had  unloaded  by  the  time  his  neigh- 
bor arrived  and  was  ready  to  drive 
home.  He  reached  home  in  time  for 
dinner. 

The  neighbor,  however,  had  to  un- 
load, feed  and  water  the  horses,  eat 
dinner  and  then  start  on  a  six  hours' 
drive  homeward,  so  that  it  was  7 
o'clock  before  he  returned.  The  truck 
saved  half  a  day  for  its  owner,  in  ad- 
dition to  getting  the  stock  on  tlx-  mar- 
ket in  better  condition.  \ 


/OTS  of  chores  about  the  farm — up 
late  and  early — out  in  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er. Farm  folks  need  a  food-drink  like 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate — deli- 
cious, rich,  strengthening!  A  steaming 
cup  of  Ghirardelli's  has  saved  many  an 
exposure  from  developing  into  a  serious 
illness.  Made  in  a  jiffy,  too! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Y2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3,1b.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "  Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


Sao  Francisco 


(PI) 


GHIRARDELLTS 

Ground  Chocolate 


THE   REAL  PRUNER 

Fastest,  Smoothest  Cutting  and  Most  Powerful 
Pruner  on  the  Market 
A  Real  Pruner  That  Makes  Pruning  Easy 

WH  Y  ? 

Because — 

It  cuts  the  limbs  off  with  a  perfectly  smooth  cut 
and  does  not  crush  the  fiber. 

It  has  a  steel  hook  that  will  not  bend  out  of  line. 

Both  hands  on  the  pruner  at  all  times  gives  per- 
fect control.  The  instant  you  hook  over  a  limb  you 
cut  it  off,  no  matter  at  what  angle. 

No  limb  too  hard  or  tough.  A  child  can  cut  the 
largest  limb. 

Simple  in  construction.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

Always  open. 

All  parts  are  die  stamped  and  interchangeable 
and  can  be  replaced  at  any  time. 
Endorsed  by  pruning  experts. 

IT  HAS  NO  COMPETITION 

ONE  DEMONSTRATION  PROVES  IT  ALL 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

THE  REAL  PRUNER  CO. 

Giving  Your  Dealer's  Name 
P.  O.  Box  123  Salem,  Oregon 
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20  Years  Experience 

In  this  Direct  Connected 

Motor  Driven  Pump 

It's  a  pumping  outfit  that's  built  to  save  you  trouble  and  delays — 
to  deliver  a  large  head  of  water  with  minimum  expense. 

Skill  and  experience  developed  through  20  years  have  been 
applied  in  design  and  construction. 

So  the  "Bean"  Universal  is  today  the  leading  pumping  outfit  of 
this  type. 

 1  Needed  Features 

Distance  to  water  tx>-  |  you  need  all  the  "Bean"  features  in  your  pump 

low  surface  of  ground   tQ  insure  pumping  satisfaction. 

Probable  distance  to  — A  e.„erous  water  seal  that  entirely  surrounds 

water  when  pumping—  |  ,he  tna^  whe„  it  emer5  the  case>  avoiding  loss 

If  water _is  to  be  raised  f  priming.    No  need  to  cinch  packing  so  tightly 

above  surface  of  ground.  I  /  J  .       °      .  .v„r. 

how  high?  (length  and  1  that  it  cuts  the  shaft. 

size  of  pipe  line)   I  — Automatic    water    balance    greatly  reducing 

Volume  of  water  de-  '  friction. 

aired  (Gals,  per  nun.)  -   |  — Oversize    outboard  pulley,  eliminating  vibra- 

<  Inches!    ,  tion- 

If  yon  ham  ptt,  giw  >  Both  suction  and  discharge  adjustable  at  any 

width  length   —  ■  angle. 

I  Other  advantages,   too   numerous   to  mention 

„„~~~ — ~ —   I  here,  make  this  the  ideal  pump. 

H.  P.  of  motor  or  en-  I 

glue  If  you  hare  that  ...      .  . 

rTai-depiofweiL.      j    "Bean  Universal 

inside  diameter  of  well  Connected  Motor  Drioen  Pump 

Is  well  straight  and  true?..-   I 

,.      .  Get  full  information.     Write  us  now   for  the 

Is  electric  power  available?—  _   |      ..pump   Book"   that   tells   all   about   this  outfit. 

„  _  Don't  buy  any  other  until  you  read  this  book. 

Mine    — ■■    I 

Adore*   (        Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Rural  Route  No.   —  401  w  Juiian  St..  San  Jose.  Calif. 

401  Box    Branches:  Fresno — Los  Angeles 

I  


but  its  cozy  here! 

Pearl  Oil  gives  instant  heat  when 
and  where  needed.  No  smoke,  no 
odor;  without  dust  or  dirt.  Oil 
consumed  only  when  heat  is 
needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined ; 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  or  five-gallon  cans.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Just  what  is  the  truth  about  this  lime  situationf  Are  all  California 
soils  benefited  by  the  application  of  limef  Is  lime  really  a  cure-all  for 
every  adverse  soil  condition,  as  sometimes  asserted?  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  no  "bones  to  pick"  with  the  lime  dealers.  Unquestionably,  they  are 
doing  more  good  than  harm  by  distributing  as  much  agricultural  lime  in 
California  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  no  question  that 
much  lime  has  been  sold  and  applied,  for  which  there  was  no  actual  need, 
the  landowners,  therefore,  being  subjected  to  unnecessary  expense.  It  it 
time  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  was  told  about  liming  and  its  value. 


BECAUSE  of  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  liming  as  a  means  of 
improving  soils  throughout  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  and  the 
"echoes"  of  the  campaign  which  have 
reached  the  Coast,  many  California 
agriculturists  have  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  use  of  lime  is  advisable  in 
all  localities. 

Unquestionably,  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  unnecessarily 
for  lime.  In  fact,  there  are  conditions 
under  which  applications  of  lime  rep- 
resent merely  a  waste  of  money.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discount  its 
value.  At  this  time,  however,  a  re- 
view of  the  lime  situation  in  this  State 
may  not  be  amiss. 

The  value  of  lime,  as  recently  point- 
ed out  by  Professor  Gericke  of  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  The  need  of  lime  is  greatest 
in  those  sections  where  the  annual 
rainfall  is  relatively  large;  such,  for 
example,  as  sections  of  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  counties  and  further  north; 


determined  by  the  fineness  of  division 
of  particles  and  its  actual  calcium  con- 
tent. Quicklime  is  sometimes  used 
because  of  its  quicker  action,  but  for 
most  agricultural  practices,  the  ground 
limestone  rock  is  a  cheaper  product 
and  is  better  material  for  the  farmers 
to  use."  ' 

Confusing  Conditions 
Many  California  farmers,  investi- 
gating the  value  and  cost  of  lime  in 
various  forms,  have  discovered  a  great 
discrepancy  of  both  oninion  and  price. 
The  prices  for  lime  at  various  times 
have  varied  from  $2  to  $20  a  ton,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  the  price  has  not 
been  based  on  the  essential  lime  con- 
tent nor  physical  state.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  lime  in  natural  de- 
posits in  various  parts  of  the  State 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  soil  sur- 
veys.of  various  sections  are  made  and 
conditions  determined,  cheaper  agri- 
cultural lime,  of  more  uniform  price 
and  quality,  will  be  available.  Two 
years  ago  a  circular  on  liming  was  re- 
vised and  issued  by  the  University  of 


Liming  With  a  Manure  Spreader 
Oood  success  usually  attends  the  use  of  a  manure  spreader  for  applying 
lime,  the  lime  being  mixed  with  manure  or  loaded  in  layers,  alternately  with 
the  manure.  However,  for  applying  dry  pulverized  lime  the  machines  known 
as  "lime  sowers"  are  probably  most  tatisfactory,  as  it  is  possible  toith  such 
machines  to  apply  the  pure  lime  or  ground  stone  without  any  "carrier." 

also  sections  south  of  San  Francisco 
that  have  a  large  amount  of  rainfall. 

Not  Always  of  Value 


In  the  interior  and  arid  regions, 
where  the  rainfall  is  much  less,  soils, 
as  a  rule,  have  a  relatively  high  cal- 
cium-carbonate content.  The  applica- 
tion of  lime  in  agricultural  practice  is 
based  on  sound  principle,  Professor 
Gericke  points  out,  as  it  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  proper  reaction  of  the 
soil  and  to  insure  good  tilth.  The 
proper  reaction  of  the  soil  is  main- 
tained by  lime  in  that  it  tends  to  neu- 
tralize soil  acids  that  are  formed  by 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  soil.  Tilth  is  maintained,  in  that 
lime  tends  to  floculate  heavy  clay 
soils,  bringing  about  the  peculiar, 
crumb-like  structure,  which  we  usual- 
ly associate  with  good  tilth. 

"I  think  one  can  wisely  advocate 
the  use  of  lime  in  many  California 
soils,"  this  investigator  says.  "How- 
ever, its  indiscriminate  use  may  not 
be  economically  sound.  Lands  that 
now  show  calcium-carhonate  content 
by  simple  qualitative  tests  would  not 
be  benefited  by  further  applications 
of  lime.  When  soils  are  acid,  we  usu- 
ally recommend  the  application  of 
ground  limestone. 

"Quicklime  also  may  be  used,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  be- 
comes air-slaked  and  changes  back  to 
the  calcium-carbonate  form.  The 
value  ot  any  form  of  lime  products  is 


California.  This  gives  some  valuable 
information  on  the  true  properties 
and  value  of  lime,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  data,  based  on  ac- 
tual experiments  and  soil  analyses, 
are  not  available.  This  circular,  No. 
Ill,  may  be  obtained,  free,  by  writing 
the  Director,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Berkeley. 

Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  lime  and  "gypsum." 
In  this  connection,  Professor  Charles 
B.  Lipman  furnishes  the  following  in- 
formation: 

Lime  Versus  Gypsum 

The  question  comes  to  us  frequent- 
ly as  to  whether  "lime  or  gypsum" 
will  correct  a  certain  difficulty  in  soils. 
This  confusion  of  two  distinct  types 
of  substances  has  done  much  harm. 
There  is  at  least  one  very  important 
function  which  lime  performs  in  the 
soil  which  gypsum  cannot  perforin. 
If  soil  need  correction  for  acidity,  the 
lime  materials  will  do  but  not  the  gyp- 
sum. Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  this  distinction.  In  fact,  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  the  use  of  lime  is 
advised  even  in  cases  in  which  doubt 
exists. 

Gypsum  may  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage on  alfalfa  fields  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  This  is 
especially  to  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  alfalfa  fields  of  several 
years'  standing  in  which  "bald"  spots 
or  bare  patches  are  found.    An  ap- 
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It  Plows, 
Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Pulls,  Mows,  Fur- 
rows; Runs  any 
4  H.  P.  Sta- 
tionary 
Machine 


The  Inexpensive  Tractor  for 
Small  Ranches.  Does  all  the 
work  of  one  horse  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

SPECIAL 
CALIFORNIA  TYPE  has 

20  %  Increased  Power 
50%  Greater  Traction 

Motors  Equipment  &  Tractor 
Company, 
1310  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Distributors  for  So.  Cal.  and  Ariz. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co., 

724  Van  Ness  Ave,  San  Francisco 
Distributors  for  Northern  California. 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Shipping  weight  ISIbs.  Price  922.50 

Has  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  Itself  on  the  first  job  of 

IRRIGATING.  DITCHING,  TILE  DRAINING. 
TERRACING,  etc. 

Best  investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ao 
curate,  durable  and  complete  with  full  instmc 
tions.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantic  to  Paci6c.  and  you  will  endorse  it  too. 
after  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  for  description  of  Level  and  TELESCOPK 
details  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  name  ant 
address  of  our  distributor  in  your  section. 

BOSTROM  BRADT  MANUFACTURING  CP 
8b   Stonewall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA 

Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  oh  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  proxe  it 
Protected  by  U:  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

C  E.  BROOKS,  iosa  Jtate  Street,  MarihaJl,  Mich. 

Natural  Constipation  Cure 

I  have  no  dope  for  sale.  No  drugs,  un- 
pleasant diet  or  burdensome  exercise.  Send 
SO  cents  TODAY  for  booklet.  Money  prompt- 
ly refunded  If  not  absolutely  satisfied  after 
10  days.  What  could  be  more  fair?  Coin 
well  wrapped,  check,  money  order  or  stamps. 
Drugs  and  delav  are  dangerous. 

J.  CHARLES  KAYE, 
T.  O.  Hoi  tm.         Angeles.  Cml. 


plication  of  gypsum  in  such  cases,  not 
to  exceed  300  or  400  pounds  to  the 
acre,  along  with  fall  disking  will  give 
striking  stimulation  to  the  plants  and 
rejuvenate  the  field.  The  reason  for 
this  is  believed  to  he  that  gypsum  is 
a  stimulant  to  the  alfalfa  plant  itself 
and  to  the  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria 
which  grow  in  the  nodules  on  its 
roots. 

If  lime  is  very  expensive,  as  it  may 
be  in  some  districts  of  this  State,  gyp- 
sum, if  much  cheaper,  also  may  be 
used  to  lighten  heavy  soils.  Applica- 
tions varying  from  one-half  ton  to 
one  ton  per  acre  may  be  used  in  such 
cases. 

Another  use  for  gypsum,  which  is 
more  limited,  consists  in  applying  it 
to  "black  alkali"  land  to  neutralize  or 
make  harmless  the  black  alkali. 
In  this  respect  gypsum  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  lime.  The  amounts  to  be 
used  in  such  cases  will  depend  on  the 
amourrt  of  black  alkali  present  in  the 
soil.  This  must  be  determined  for 
those  interested  by  the  California  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  which 
should  be  communicated  with  under 
such  circumstances.  Address  Division 
of  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bacteriology, 
Budd  Hall,  Berkeley,  California. 


Lime  for  Wheat 

The  use  of  lime  in  production  of 
small  grains  is  now  "standard  prac- 
tice" among  many  progressive  Pacific 
Northwestern  farmers.  Where  it  is 
the  practice  to  raise  clover  following 
the  wheat,  the  farmers  find  the  lime 
of  particular  value,  and  it  is  custom- 
ary to  apply  it  at  seeding  time  in  the 
fall. 

When  the  soil  is  unusually  sour  the 
benefits  of  the  lime  will  be  seen  on 
the  following  wheat  crop,  but  particu- 
larly on  the  clover  following  the 
wheat.  The  advantage  in  applying 
the  lime  in  the  fall  is  that  the  material 
can  be  hauled  when  the  roads  and 
fields  are  dry  and  also  worked  into 
the  soil  during  the  preparation  of  the 
seedbed  for  wheat. 

Some  farmers  keep  lime  on  hand  at 
all  times  and  apply  it  on  fields  after 
the  wheat  is  sown.  This  is  generally 
done  during  the  winter  months. 
While  the  results  from  this  system 
are  not  as  profitable  as  from  the  for- 
mer, it  is  better  than  putting  off  lim- 
ing until  next  year. 

When  lime  is  neither  applied  at 
wheat  seeding  time  nor  in  the  winter 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  into 
the  rotation  until  next  wheat  seeding 
or  corn  planting  time.  During  the 
spring  months,  time  is  a  limiting  fac- 
tor and  since  the  beneficial  effects  on 
the  clover  which  many  dairymen  are 
anxious  to  secure  are  not  obtained 
until  several  years  later,  a  good  slogan 
is  "The  sooner  the  better!" 

Lime  or  limestone  should  be  or- 
dered early,  as  the  car  shortage  is 
acute.  Lime  will  not  give  the  quick 
results  secured  from  fertilizers,  but 
the  use  of  lime  to  grow  heavy  crops 
of  clover,  which  will  add  nitrogen  to 
the  soil,  makes  it  particularly  valuable 
to  the  farmer  when  all  fertilizers  are 
high  in  price. — Elroy  A.  Gibbs,  South 
Bend,  Wash. 


Tined  Scraper 

Jn  the  December  issue  was  describes 
a  forked  or  tined  sci-aper,  devised  by 
John  Johnson,  a  Lemoore  (Cal.)  sub- 
scriber. Above  is  a  drawing  of  this 
useful  implement,  which  can  be  con- 
structed quite  easily  by  a  clever  me- 
chanic or  blacksmith.  It  is  especially 
useful  in  moving  trash,  manure,  tree 
clippings,  sod  chunks  and  similar 
debris.  It  is  operated  on  the  order  of 
the  standard  "Fresno." 


Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  cows  that  make  the  big  milk 
records  are  well  fed  and  well  bred,  to 
be  sure.  But,  above  all,  they  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  constant 
strain  of  heavy  milk  production  will 
wear  down  the  vitality  of  the  diges- 
tive and  genital  organs  in  the  best 
of  cows,  and  the  result  is  such  ail- 
ments as  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Ba  rrenness.  Scouring,  Bunches 
and  Milk  Fever.  Any  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  successfully  treated  and 
eliminated  with  KOW-KURE.  the 
great  cow  medicine.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  famous  remedy  act 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production 
and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow's 
•ystem  back  to  normal,  healthy  ac- 
tion. Feed  dealers  and  druggists 
aell  KOW-KURE:  60c  and  $1.20 
packages.  Consider  cow-health  first, 
and  your  dairy  will  be  a  leader, 
and  a  money-maker.  Our  free 
treatise, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR, 
will    give    you  valuable 
pointers    on    how  to 
treat    and  prevent 
cow  diseases.  Ask 
for  your  copy, 
'airy  Association 

Company 
IffisWilk.  VL 


Health  Pays! 

Thia  perfect  three-year-old 
Jersey  'has  a  yearly  milk 
record  of  17,793  lbs.  Noth- 
ing short  of  100%  health 
would  make  such 
a  record  possible. 

Try  raising  the 
health  standard  of 
your  cows;  it  will 
increase  your  milk 
profit*. 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 
GROUNDS  WITH  LARGE 

SPECIMEN  TREES 
WHICH  WILL  PRODUCE  i£,-> 
IMMEDIATE   EFFECTS    iS  ^jre/LCt** 


We  have  probably 
the    finest    stock  of 

Ornamental 

Trees  and  Plants 

in  the  State 

Spruce,  sequoia,  cedar,  Irish  yew  and  ten 
other  varieties  of  yews,  also  a  fine  stock 
of  Mahonia  (Oregon  grape),  English  lau- 
rel, boxwood.  Full  assortment  of  broad 
leaved    evergreen,    deciduous    trees,  etc. 


Write  for 
Catalog 

Our  Catalog  contains 
a  complete  list  of 
fruit  and  nut-bearing 
trees,  vines,  roses, 
ornamentals  and 
shrubs.  It  Is  sent 
free  on  request. 

Estab. 


California  Nursery  Co.  Eml 

P.  O.  Box  412,  Niles,  Calif. 


\ff  POTTENGER  &  POTTENGER 

V  Snite  028-29-30  Kxchange  Building,  3rd  and  Hill  Streets 

Trade  Marks  P   A    T  13*  M  T  6  Copyrights 

Labels  *  1    Ci  ll    M.    ij  Designs 

E.  FTXTON  POTTENGER  AND  STAFF:  Consulting  Engineers,  Elect  rlral,  Chemical 
Mechanical  and  Mining  Expert*,  Drafting.  Designing  and  All  Engineering  Work  a 
Specialty.    "Scientific  Patents." 
LESTER  EUGENE  VAN  EUSE  in  Charge  of  Drafting  <md  Designing. 

 and  by  Appointment 

Phone  11679 


I-/OH  Angeles, 
Cullfonila. 
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SHOCK 


oai 

Makes  a 


*  ABSORBER  '11 

orcl 


n  Better 


$1850 

per  set 


Desirable 
territory 
open  for  live 
dealers. 
Write  for  our 
proposition. 


You  know  the  enjoyable,  thrilling 
sensation  of  gliding  over  the  ocean 
swells  in  a  graceful  power  boat — it 
seems  as  if  you  are  just  floating 
thru  space  with  no  abrupt  jerks  or 
sudden  jolts.  Your  car  equipped 
with  Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers 
will  ride  with  that  same  ease  of  mo- 
tion— no  jolts,  no  bumps,  no  side 
jerks — will  glide  along  "like  a  boat 
riding  the  swells" — every  road  a 
boulevard. 

Two  tested  steel  valve  springs 
check  the  downthrust  of  bumps, 
while  the  third  absorbs  the  upthrust 
of  the  rebound.  They  are  adjusted 
to  eliminate  side  jerks.  They  are 
attached  to  the  Ford  springs,  both 
front  and  rear,  without  boring  a 
single  hole  in  frame  or  axle. 

Try  a  set — convert  your  Ford 
into  a  "land  yacht."  If  they're  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  we'll  cheer- 
fully return  your  money. 

General  Service  Co. 

1500  South  Hope  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Plant 

Truit  Trees 


We  Specialize  in  Fruit-Bearing  Trees. 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spot  in  California — 
FRESNO.  Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable 
climatic,  soil  and  water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible 
the  production  of  superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this 
is  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  which  enables  us 
to  exercise  the  most  intelligent  care  in  growing  and  handling 
nursery  stock. 

You  should  have  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  book.  It  tells  you  what  you  ought  to 
know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently.  Sent  free 
on  request. 

Fresno  Nursery  Co. 
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(Continued 

mand  which  could  not  be  satisfied  he- 
cause  of  existing  war  conditions. 

Prices  this  year  have  been  higher 
than  ever,  as  high  as  $350  a  ton  being 
oaid  for  large  Sevillanos  and  $250  to 
$300  for  Jumbo  Missions.  Although 
the  crop  is  below  normal,  sizes  are 
much  larger  than  usual,  and  the  re- 
ceipts will  not  be  far  from  normal. 

The  olive  grower  with  a  good  or- 
chard will  make  money  this  year. 
With  a  yield  of  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a 
half  per  acre,  even  though  labor  prices 


from    Page  14) 


have  advanced,  he  will  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  his  investment.  And 
when  a  normal  crop  comes  again  (as 
sooner  or  later  it  must)  if  the  market 
continues  strong,  big  profits  seeming 
ly  are  assured,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
to  average  a  yield  of  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  tons  to  the  acre. 


P.  O.  Box 
615-F. 


resno ,  Calir"! 


Ttoelve-Year-Old  Olive  Grove  Near  Corning 


In  the  foreground  is  shown  a  ^-horsepower  caterpillar  tractor,  especially 
equipped  for  orchard  work.  While  differing  slightly  from  the  regular  "1,5"  model, 
so  familiar  to  grain  and  general  farmers,  it  is  equipped  Kith  lowered  driver's 
seat,  and  with  shields  at  all  necessary  points.  The  announcement  of  this  model 
was  gneeted  with  the  greatest  interest  in  orchard  circles.  Compact  enough  to 
work  under  most  orchard  conditions,  it  possesses  sufficient  power  to  handle  all 
machinery,  including  heavy  subsoilers.  While  a  small  tractor  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  well  known  that  many  fruit  growers 
have  longed  for  a  dependable  machine,  combining  great  power  with  compact 
-\ess  and  orchard  equipment.    This  one  appears  to  fill  the  bill! 


Is  This  a  Good  Time  to  Invest  in  a  Tractor? 


THERE  are  many  reasons  for  pur- 
chasing a  tractor  in  the  fall  or 
winter.  Farmers  generally  ap- 
parently do  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  tractor,  like  an  automobile,  should 
be  "broken  in"  gradually.  If  it  is 
worked  up  to  its  full  capacity  when 
new  its  life  is  materially  shortened. 
By  buying  his  machine  late  in  the  sea- 
son, the  farmer  may  get  well  acquaint- 
ed with  it  before  his  heavy  sprin;? 
work  begins  and  by  using  it  for  belt- 
work  and  odd  jobs  during  the  winter 
months  "tune  it  up"  so  that  highest 
efficiency  will  be  attained  when  the 
"big  drive"  begins. 

The  fuel  shortage,  resulting  from 
the  labor  unrest  in  the  coal  fields, 
calls  for  more  use  of  tractors  this 
winter  to  operate  wood-saws.  Many 
California  farmers  will  make  better 
use  of  their  wood-lots  this  year  than 
ever  before,  some  of  them  using  the 
tractor  for  every  operation  from  drag- 
ging out  the  trees  to  hauling  the  wood 
or  logs. 

Considerable  baling  work  is  done 


during  the  winter  months  in  some 
sections  of  the  State,  especially  in 
the  case  of  straw  stacked  early  in  the 
season  and  left  until  some  more  con 
venicnt  time  for  baling.  The  use  of 
tiactor-power  for  operating  hay 
presses  is  one  of  the  most  common 
factors  in  present-day  power  farming 
While  no  acute  shortage  of  tractors 
impends,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  condition  of  the  trac- 
tor market  next  year.  Unsettled  la- 
bor conditions  and  shortage  of  raw 
materials  in  the  East  may  bring  about 
serious  demoralization  of  the  produc 
tion  plans  of  the  leading  manufactur- 
ers. It  seems  certain  that  tractors 
will  not  be  reduced  in  price  and  a 
real  shortage  is  not  altogether  im 
probable. 

All  in  all,  early  purchasing  is  to  be 
highly  recommended.  The  farmer  will 
then  be  able  definitely  to  plan  his 
spring  work  and  will  take  his  ma- 
chine into  the  fields  in  the  spring  a- 
an  experienced  operator. — Frank  O 
Ken  strom. 


There    Are    Several    to  Choose  From 


No  wonder  the  prospective  tractor 
buyer  is  confused  when  he  first  looks 
over  the  field!  He  finds  an"  en- 
thusiastic dealer  ready  to  prove  to 
him  that  each  of  a  score  of  different 
types  is  the  ONLY  one  for  him.  He 
finds  one-cylinder,  two-cylinder,  four, 
six  and  eight-cylinder  enthusiasts, 
some  of  the  machines  have  the  motor 
mounted  crosswise  of  the  frame,  and 
some  parallel. 

The  crawler  type  salesman  assures 
him  confidently  that  the  wheel  type  is 
obsolete,  while  the  wheel  type  dealei 
stands  reaidy  to  prove  beyond  thi 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  will  "break" 
him  to  keep  the  tracks  of  the  track 
layer  in  repair. 
In  order  to  assist  our  readers  as 


much  as  possible  in  making  a  selec 
tion,  and  to  make,  sure  that  they  do 
not  jump  at  conclusions,  we  hasten 
to  inform  them  that  the  latest  tractor 
catalog  of  one  of  the  big  Eastern  pub 
lishers  lists  and  describes  214  differ- 
ent tractors  and  cultivators.  Verily, 
it's  a  great  game! 

The  use  of  lines  for  controlling  the 
tractor  seems  to  be  increasing.  One 
big  Eastern  manufacturer  is  using  this 
equipment  regularly  on  his  latest 
models.  The  operator  may  ride  on 
the  implement  in  use,  .and  thus  ap- 
proximate the  conveniences  of  using 
iiorscs,  without  manv  of  the  incon 
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Homaaie  Treatment  of  Tract©rs 


'AN  has  conceived  most  of 
his  mechanical  inventions 
as  a  result  of  the  study  of 
the  parts  and  processes  of  his  own 
body."  The  speaker  was  a  close 
student  of  power  farming  and  a 
dealer  in  tractors. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  tractor-farming?" 

"Hold  on,"  he  said.  "I'm  coming 
to  that.  Now,  to  illustrate  my  point, 
the  telescope  was  the  result  of  a 
study  of  the  eye  and  its  construction. 
The  bridge  was  modeled  after  the 
arch  of  the  foot.  The  telephone  was 
patterned  after  the  human  ear,  with 
its  sensitive  drum.  Even  the  delicate 
contrivances  used  in  the  loom,  the 
self-binder  and  other  intricate  pieces 
of  machinery  were  developed  on  the 
principle  of  the  human  hand  and 
fingers. 

Vital  Organs  Compared 
"Now,  the  same  thing  applies  to 
tractor-design,"  explained  my  in- 
formant. "A  little  study  will  show  the 
resemblance  of  a  tractor  to  the 
human  mechanism.  The  carburetor, 
one  might  say,  is  the  lungs.  The 
magneto  is  the  heart.  The  oiling 
system  represents  the  arteries,  and 
the  oil  the  blood.  When  a  man  is 
sick,  the  doctor  looks  at  his  tongue. 
When  the  tractor  is  sick,  the  driver 
should  notice  the  smoke  from  the 
exhaust.  Is  it  black  and  heavy?  Is 
it  white?  Perhaps  the  tractor  is  suf- 
fering from  'autointoxication'  due 
to  too  rich  a  mixture  of  'food,' 
which  is  overtaxing  the  vital  organs. 

"Again,  the  grease  cups  might  be 
said  to  represent  the  lubricating 
fluids  which  supply  the  joints  of  the 
human  body.  Should  they  fail  in 
their  mission,  lameness  and  inef- 
ficiency must  inevitably  result. 

"Assimilation  and  elimination  must 
be  perfect  if  the  tractor  is  to  deliver 
its  maximum  efficiency.  There  must 
not  be  one  weak  part  to  endanger  the 
others.  A  tractor,  like  a  man  or  a 
chain,  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

"Man  eats  food  and  drinks  water 
and  converts  them  into  energy  or 
power.    The  tractor  puts  water,  gas- 


oline and  electricity  through  similar 
processes  and  produces,  also,  power." 
A  Valuable  Lesson 
"I  see  the  point,"  I  interposed.  "If 
every  tractor  owner  would  regard  his 
machine  as  a  living,  breathing  animal, 
instead  of  a  dead  conglomeration  of 
metal,  he  would  get  better  results 
with  it." 

"Exactly.  And  I  think  it  would  be 
a  fine  thing  if  farmers  would  apply 
some  of  the  same  'make-believe'  to 
their  work  that  is  employed  by  the 
children  in  their  play.  By  'pretend- 
ing' that  his  tractor  is  a  thing  of  vital 
organs  and  red  blood,  the  driver  can 
train  himself  to  'feel'  his  machine  and 
watch  for  its  every  distressing  'symp- 
tom.' Whether  or  not  he  can  treat 
'diseases'  a"s  they  arise  depends  upon 
his  ability  as  a  mechanic.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  a  'specialist'  is  necessary. 
But  if  all  Orchard  and  Farm  readers 
would  study  each  one  of  the  Rainey 
articles  now  appearing  exclusively  in 
this  magazine,  and  attend  the  tractor 
schools  conducted  by  the  University 
and  tractor  distributors  and  manufac- 
turers, there  would  be  more  hours  of 
work  and  less  'major  operations.'" 
— Albert  J.  Mason. 


Implement  Prices  Lower? 

Interviews  with  a  number  of  visit- 
ing Eastern  tractor  and  implement 
manufacturers  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  prospect  for  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  farm  machinery  and 
implements.  In  fact,  several  men 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation 
predict  still  greater  advances  and  a 
more  acute  shortage.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  among  implement 
men  that  the  farmer  who  buys  now  is 
playing  safe,  and  that  withholding  of 
purchase  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices 
is  a  shortsighted  policy. 

Conditions  are  called  very  chaotic 
as  to  labor  and  raw  materials,  with  all 
expenses  of  manufacturing  mounting 
steadily.  Any  good  value  in  farm 
machinery  should  be  "grabbed"  while 
there  is  an  opportunity,  the  imple- 
ment men  declare. 


A  LUSTY  AND  PROMISING  "INFANT" 
From  the  great  industrial  city  of  the  San  Joaquin  comes  this  latest 
entrant  in  the  local  tractor-manufacturing  field.  Having  been  on  the 
market  for  several  months,  it  has  shown  remarkable  power  and  versa- 
tility. According  to  Charles  Hust  of  Marysville,  this  little  machine  very 
easily  has  pulled  three  ten-inch  plows  in  a  field  that  had  lain  uncultivated 
for  a  year  and  had  been  hardened  by  the  trampling  of  stock  fed  upon  it. 
One  interesting  feature  is  embodied  in  the  "self-cleaning  drive-wheels," 
the  construction  of  which  is  different  from  those  of  other  wheel-type 
tractors.  One  owner  has  designated  his  machine  as  "a  pulling  fool,"  a 
name  more  descriptive  than  elegant,  but  regarded  as  highly  compli- 
mentary by  the  manufacturers,  just  as  the  name  "devil-dogs"  found  favor 
with  our  fighting  marines. 


WATER  DAMAGE  ADDS  MORE 

GREAT  BARGAINS 

$15,000  Implement  Sale 

Fire  destroyed  an  establishment  on  the  third  floor  of  our  Los  Angeles  store.  We 
did  not  get  the  flames  but  we  got  the  water.  NOW  OUR  CUSTOMERS  WILL  GET 
THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  BIG  SAVING,  for  settlement  of  damages  has  been  effected 
and  our  big  clean-up  sale  of  implements  is  in  progress!  In  the  case  of  many  implements 
on  which  water  damage  was  allowed,  but  which  are  absolutely  uninjured  for  the 
farmers  uses,  further  reductions  can  be  allowed. 

This  is  ONE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  OPPORTUNITIES  OFFERED  IN  YEARS  to  secure 
all  kinds  of  high-grade  implements  at  a  tremendous  saving.  Many  customers,  after 
buying  one  implement,  have  returned  and  bought  everything  they  could  use,  realizing 
what  big  savings  they  were  making.  Factories  are  closing  because  of  labor  troubles; 
strikes  are  holding  up  deliveries;  production  is  being  seriously  hampered;  PRICES  ARE 
SURE  TO  GO  HIGHER  ON  THESE  VERY  ITEMS.  Look  over  the  list!  THINK!  Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  get  your  implement  needs  at  less  than  present  factory  cost! 
All  first  class  goods.  Write  for  complete  list,  covering  many  implements  not  men- 
tioned here. 

LOOK  AT  THE  BIG  PRICE  REDUCTIONS 


You  Can  Save  Over  $ 
TRACTOR  PLOWS  AND  DISCS 

The  old  reliable  Casady  power  lift 
Tractor  Plows,  10,  12  and  14-inch;  3- 
gang,  regular  price  $266.00. 
SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE  ONLY  $175. 

These  can  be  made  into  2-gang  plows. 


Benicia  Hancock,  28-inch  Engine. 
Single  disc  plow  (Beater  type).  Reg- 
ular price,  $226. 

SALE  PRICE  ONLY  $117.50. 

WARD  FORCE  PUMPS. 

Hand,  wind  or  motor  power;  several 
sizes,  selling  everywhere  for  from  $12 
to  $15. 

SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE,  $8.15. 

BIG  REDUCTION   IN  MOWING 
MACHINES. 

We  bought  eleven  5  and  6-foot 
Crown  Standard  Mowers  that  ordi- 
narily sell  for  $102.50  and  that  are 
equal  to  any  $100  mowers.  We  will 
sell  these  at  prices  below,  for  which 
they  cannot  now  be  manufactured. 

$102.50  Crown  Mowers  at  $73.50. 


100  on  a  Tractor  Plow 

NO.  4  PILOT  RIDING  SULKY 
PLOWS. 

These  are  the  reliable  South  Bend 
plows,  12  and  14-inch;  mouldboard 
bottoms;  repairs  in  stock.  Regular 
price,  $107.00. 

SPECIAL  SALE  PRICE  ONLY  $65. 


We  have  a  good  stock  of  chilled 
plows,  steel  and  wood  beams,  assort- 
ed sizes,  to  be  sold  cheaper  than  you 
can  get  anything  better  like  them  in 
California.  No.  25  8-inch.  Regular 
price,  $12.00. 

SALE  PRICE,  $7.50. 

Other  plows  in  this  class  at  similar 
low  prices. 


HAND  CULTIVATORS. 

Combination  hand  cultivators.  A 
great  implement  for  garden  work. 
Regular  price,  $4.00. 

SALE  PRICE,  $2.85. 


GREAT   REDUCTIONS   IN  WALK- 
ING PLOWS. 

An  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
buy  New  South  Bend  walking  plows; 
subsoilers  and  general  purpose  plows; 
none  better  made.  No.  19,  12-inch 
wood  beam;  regular  price,  $29.00. 

SALE  PRICE,  $22.50. 


No.  40,  10-inch;  regular  price,  $25. 
SALE  PRICE— Wood  Beam,  $18.50 
Steel    Beam,  $19.50. 


Big   Reductions  in  These  Miscellaneous  Items — All  Good,  Usable  Materials 
Bought  Cheap  at  Pre-War  Prices: 


HAY  CARRIERS  (Meyers). 

Regular  price,  $12.00. 

SALE  PRICE,  $6.85. 


LILY  HIGH  GRADE  VARNISH. 

Worth  wholesale,  $3.00  per  gallon. 

SALE  PRICE,  $1.95. 

Garden  Cultivators,  Planters,  Feed 
Cutters,  etc.,  on  sale  at  special  low 
prices.   

CONTRACTORS'  OPPORTUNITY. 

We  are  including  Railroad  Plows 
and  Wheel  Scrapers  in  the  sale  AT 
LESS  THAN  CAR  LOAD  FACTORY 
PRICES.  ■ 

GAS  ENGINES. 

Our  customers  have  been  buying 
gas  engines.  We  have  a  few  left  and 
quote  prices  approximately  50  per 
cent  below  list. 


CARRIER  TRACK. 

Regular  price,  40c  per  foot. 
SALE  PRICE,  25  CENTS  PER  FOOT 

HURST  SPRAYERS. 

None  better.  A  great,  nationally 
known  line  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
(We  cannot  spare  room  for  sprayers.) 

10-gallon  wheel  driver  wheelbarrow, 
tree,  vine,  vegetable  sprayer;  list  price 
$37.75;  sale  price,  $27.00.  20-gallon, 
list  price  $47.50;  sale  price,  $-32.50. 

Tank  sprayer,  about  100  gallons; 
horse  drawn  on  high  wheels.  List 
price,  $125.00.    Sale  price,  $75.00. 

50 -gallon  Barrel  Sprayer,  No.  14. 
List  price,  $79.00.    Sale  price,  $55.00. 

3000  Lbs.  Bolts  at  Only  10c  per  pound. 

Assorted  sizes.  At  list  they  average 
22  cents  at  retail  stores.  Better  buy 
a  few  at  10  cents. 


We  are  manufacturers  of  Foshmir  and  Stockton  Plows  and  have  a  supply 
of  Foshmir  shares  in  stock  on  which  we  are  not  profiteering. 

These  items  are  only  samples.  Write,  inquiring  especially  for  prices  on 
items  in  which  you  are  most  interested.    We  have  a  complete  line  in  this  sale. 

AS  FOR  GRAIN  DRILLS,  WE  HAVE  LEFT: 
1    5-ft.  Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill.  1  10-ft.  Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill 
1    9-ft.  Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drill  2  11-ft.  Farmers'  Favorite  Grain  Drills 

We  are  offering  those  reliable  grain  drills  at  less  than  1916  prices. 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OF  10  PER  CENT  on  our  Davenport  Line  of  Farm- 
ing Machinery.  This  line,  which  includes  hay  balers,  Buck  rakes,  stackers, 
orchard  and  chisel  cultivators.  Cyclone  weeders;  engine  and  horse-drawn  disc 
harrows,  Foshmir  and  Stockton  plows,  pole  saws,  etc.,  is  manufactured  in 
Los  Angeles  and  built  expressly  for  California  conditions. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  inquiries  by  mail  or  phone.  Write  for 
complete  description,  if  desired,  at  once.  AT  THE  PRICES  QUOTED  HERE 
THIS  STOCK  WILL  MOVE  FAST. 

DAVENPORT  IMPLEMENT  CO.  ess;™. 

Permanent  Location — 110-112  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles. 
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AN 

OVERSIZE  20-35  YUBA 

VER  two  years  ago,  a  Model 
20-35  Yuba  was  fitted  with  an 
oversize  Wisconsin  Motor,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  power 
incidental  to  working  at  a  5000- 
ft.  elevation.  The  splendid  per- 
formance of  this  motor  proved 
of  interest  to  our  engineers. 
A  tractor  was  then  equipped  with  this  powerful  mo- 
tor and  operated  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  California. 
Much  to  the  surprise  of  our  experts,  there  was  no  in- 
creased wear  on  any  part  of  the  machine.  In  fact  the. 
performance  of  this  tractor  showed  that  it  was  in  splen- 
did balance  throughout. 

It  was  demonstrated  that  this  additional  power  en- 
abled the  tractor  to  pick  up  the  load  of  a  heavy  plow 
without  jerk,  jar  or  strain  on  the  transmission. 

This  machine  has  neverbeen  advertised. This  is  the  first  announce- 
ment of  it,  yet  today,  based  upon  the  performance  of  the  machines 
already  in  the  field,  eighty  per  cent  of  our  sales  are  of  the  oversize 
model. 

We  can  make  immediate  delivery.  The  standard  machine  has  20 
horse-power  on  the  drawbar.  The  Oversize  has  24  horse-power. 
The  additional  cost  is  $200.  We  are  now  booking  advance  orders 
for  spring  delivery. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Marysville,  California 

A.  F.  GEORGE  CO., Dealers,  200  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
BOOTH  BROS.,  Paso  Robles,  California 
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The  COLEMAN  WORM 
DRIVE  TRACTOR 

SIMPLEST— MOST  EFFICIENT— MOST  DEPENDABLE 
Built  to  Last  a  Lifetime 


BEAD  THIS  GUARANTEE: 

The  Coieman  Tractor  Corporation  positively  guarantees  the  Worm  Drive  against 
breakage  or  excessive  wear  for  the  full  life  of  the  Coleman  Tractor. 


The  Coleman-16-30  Tractor 


DIRECT  DRIVE  FROM  MOTOR  TO  WHEELS 

The  Coleman  Tractor  is  the  SIMPLEST  because  it  has  fewer  working  parts. 

The  Coleman  Tractor  is  DURABLE  because  it  is  made  of  the  best  material  money 
can  buy,  and  built  by  men  who  know. 

The  Coleman  Tractor  is  EFFICIENT  because  the  absence  of  great  friction.  Has  the 
best  bearings.    The  ease  of  operation  is  another  big  feature. 

There  are  so  many  important  points  to  talk  about — Just  write  us  today  and  we 
will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know. 

PACHECO  TRACTOR  CO. 


29th  and  Broadway 

AGENTS :    Exceptionally  good  offer  for  agents. 


Oakland.  Calif. 

It's  a  Money  Maker. 


Rambo's  Farm  Accounts 
and  Income  Tax  Record 

A  SIMPLIFIED  ACCOUNTING  AND  INCOME  TAX  REC- 
ORD   FOR    FARMERS,    DAIRYMEN,    STOCKMEN,  ETC. 

Are  You  Complying  With  the  Requirement  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law? 

Whether  you  pay  a  tax  or  not,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  keep  complete  and  accurate 
accounts  of  your  business  transactions. 

RAMBO'S  FARM  ACCOUNTS  AND  INCOME 
TAX  RECORD 

is  designed  by  an  expert,  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  In- 
come Tax  Law  and  to  provide  the  essential  facts  which  the 
Farmer,  Dairyman,  Stockman,  Etc.,  must  know  concerning  his 
financial  affairs. 

This  is  a  complete  set  of  books  in  one.  It  has 
been  made  so  simple  that  a  child  can  keep  it. 
No  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  required. 

Order  One  Today— Price  $4.50 

We  Pay  the  Postage — Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  Desired. 

C.  J.  RAMBO  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Accountants,  Auditors  and  Income  Tax  Experts 
411-12  Ochsner  Bldg.,  719i/2  K  St.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Protect  the  Government  and  Yourself. 


A  Tractor  Dealer's  Idle  Hoot 


THE  Overland  Limited  was  click- 
ing eastward  over  the  Nevada 
desert.  I  took  a  seat  in  the 
buffet  car  beside  an  angular,  be- 
capped,  pipe-smoking,  corduroy-vested 
individual.  It  was  the  only  vacant 
seat.  Ordinarily  1  don't  approve  of 
corduroy  vests. 

"We're  sure  hitting  it  up!"  ob- 
served the  stranger,  evidently  for  my 
benefit. 

I  responded  politely  that  we  were 
right  on  schedule. 

The  man  puffed  leisurely  at  his 
pipe  a  moment  and  then  spoke  with 
disconcerting  suddenness.  "How's  the 
tractor  game?" 

I  was  startled!  I  blurted  out  a 
surprised  inquiry  as  to  how  the  devil 
he  knew  what  our  business  was. 

The  man  laughed  pleasantly,  and 
heartily,  then  offered:  "Easy  enough! 
You  answered  my  question  without 
turning  your  head  to  look  at  me. 
That's  a  sure  indication  that  you  drive 
an  automobile  a  great  deal.  There- 
fore— salesman,  city  or  country,  or  a 
farmer!  Your  shoes,  well  polished 
though  they  are,  are  scuffed  at  the 
heels  from  a  lot  of  walking  over 
plowed  ground.  City  salesman  elim- 
inated! Your  hands  aren't  calloused — 
no  sign  of  grimy  work.  Farmer  elim- 
inated! Hence,  a  salesman  working 
in  the  country  and  selling  tractors  by 
token  of  the  catalog  sticking  out  of 
your  pocket!" 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself. 


"And  your  business?"  I  hazarded. 

"I'm  an  investigator!  At  present 
I'm  dividing  into  three  classes  all  the 
tractors  made!" 

"For  some  trade  paper?" 

"No,  for  my  own  benefit." 

VThree  classes?  Wheels,  track  and 
— and — ?" 

"Not  at  all.  Listen  closely  and  let 
me  start  you  thinking  along  new 
lines. 

"Suppose  you  to  be  an  inventor  and 
I  a  capitalist.  You  have  the  design 
for  an  honest-to-goodness  tractor.  I 
have  the  money  to  back  it.  We  de- 
cide to  build  the  twelve-horse  size 
first.  Figures  show  we  can  use  cheap- 
bearings,  cast  iron,  flimsy  construc- 
tion and  skimpy  frame  and  build  the 
machine  for  a  nominal  figure.  Or  we 
can  use  fine  bearings,  alloy  steels  and 
careful  workmanship  and  build  a  ma- 
chine of  the  same  power  for  a  thou- 
sand dollars  more.    Get  me?" 

I  nodded. 

"Now,  the  design  of  this  tractor 
carries  some  good  selling  points.  We 
can  price  it  at  a  comparatively  high 
figure,  depending  upon  the  quality  of 
the  machine  that  we  build  and  the 
manner  of  selling.  We'll  handle 
sales  through  dealers,  of  course,  who- 
can  make  a  fair  margin  of  profit  at 
a  commission  of  IS  per  cent,  provid- 
ing their  tractor  is  a  ready  seller. 

"Now,  shall  we  build  the  cheap 
tractor  and  sell  it  at  enough  profit  to 

(Continued  on  Face  54) 
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A   Boy  Tractioneer 

Eleven-year-old  Honore  Griffen  of  LaCanada,  Cal.,  has  become  recog- 
nized as  a  seasoned,  reliable  tractor  operator  not  only  in  his  own  com- 
munity but  throughout  Southern  California. 

During  the  past  season  he  took  care  of  40  acres  of  oranges  on  rocky 
bench  land  without  damaging  a  single  tree  and  saved  his  father  upwards 
of  a  thousand  dollars  in  labor  alone. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  Honore  is  shown  in  action  as  a  demon- 
strator at  a  big  tractor  demonstration  held  last  fall  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  poles  have  been  set  up  to  represent  an  orchard,  being  planted  in 
squares  on  18-foot  centers. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  his  proficiency  as  a  driver,  this  lad 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  his  exhibition  by  his  ability  to  weave 
in  and  out  with  his  machine  and  thus  to  show  its  adaptability  for  orchard 
work. 


Suggestions  for  the  Farm  Bookkeeper 


L  T  H  O  U  G  H   farmers  every- 

A where  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  cost  accounting,  two 
factors  have  done  much  to  stimulate 
keeping  of  accounts.  These  are  the 
income  tax  and  the  so-called  "city 
farmer,"  or  urban  resident  who  has 
taken  to  his  ranch  the  business  meth- 
ods learned  in  the  commercial  world. 

While  often  woefully  lacking  in 
practical  experience,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  "city  farmer"  knows 
how  to  place  his  agricultural  enter- 
prises on  a  business  basis.  And  this 
gives  him  a  decided  advantage  in  one 
way  over  his  "regular  farmer"  neigh- 
bor who,  perhaps,  is  not  so  skilled  or 
strict  in  keeping  tab  on  expenses  and 


income. 

The  income  tax  has  made  it  almost 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  farm- 
operator  keep  accounts.  Yet  the  old- 
style  double-entry  system  may  often 
increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
work  of  making  out  tax  reports.  The 
farmer,  when  planning  his  accounting 
system,  should  foresee  the  require- 
ments of  the  income-tax  law,  and  so ' 
classify  receipts  and  expenses  that  his 
final  analysis  will  tally  with  the  ques- 
tions on  this  report.  Cost-accounting, 
by  exposing  leaks  and  unprofitable 
enterprises,  has  improved  the  show- 
ing of  many  a  farm,  and  a  proper 
system  of  accounting  will  save  hours 
of  drudgery  in  filling  out  the  "pesky" 
tax  report. 
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paraffin  b*se  factor 


•5*  oil 


—that's  PENNZOIL 
—the  oil  that's  BEST 
for  every  type  of  trac- 
tor, i 

It  lubricates  under  all 
conditions,  through 
any  heat  your  motor 
can  generate. 

Protects  against  friction — 
makes  motors  last  longer. 
No  other  motor  works  un- 
der sach  grueling  conditions 
as  your  tractor — only  the 
best  oil  is  good  enough  for 
it.  Use  PENNZOIL.  the 
Pennsylvania  paraffin-base 
oil.  Buy  It  In  15-gallon 
drums. 

£J  Panama  Lubricants  Co. 

2624  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Rheumatism 

A  HOME  CURE  GIVEN  BY  ONE 

WHO  HAD  IT 

Jn  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  attacked 
by  Muscular  and  Inflammatory  Rheuma- 
tism. I  suffered  as  only  those  who  have 
it  know,  for  over  three  years.  I  tried 
remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor  after 
doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received  was 
only  temporary.  Finally  1  fcrund  a  rem- 
edy that  cured  me  completely,  and  It  has 
never  returned.  I  have  given  it  to  a  num- 
ber who  were  terribly  afflicted  and  even 
bedridden  with  Rheumatism,  and  it  ef- 
fected a  cure  in  every  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of 
rheumatic  trouble  to  try  this  marvelous 
healing  power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply 
mall  your  name  and  address  and  I  will 
•end  it  free  to  try.  After  you  have  used 
It  and  It  has  proven  itself  to  be  that 
long-locrked-for  means  of  curing  your 
Rheumatism,  you  may  send  the  price  of 
It,  one  dollar,  but,  understand,  I  do  not 
want  your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why 
suffer  any  lonirer  when  positive  relief  is 
:hus  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay.  Write 
today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  No.  76CF  Ourney  Bids.. 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Jackson  Is  responsible.  Above  state- 
ment true. 


Timely  Tractor  Tips 

A LEADING  manufacturer  offers 
the  following  timely  sugges- 
tions to  tractor  owners.  While 
many  of  our  readers  keep  their  ma- 
chines in  almost  constant  service, 
there  are  California  ranches  when, 
some  of  the  advice  given  below  might 
profitably  be  applied. 

If  you  arc  going  to  put  the  tractor 
away  for  a  while  you  should,  when 
stopping  the  machine  on  its  bust  run, 
pour  a  pint  or  more  of  oil  into  eaci, 
priming  cap  and  then  shut  the  motor 
down  immediately.  This  oil  will  be 
drawn  into  the  cylinders  and  will  coat 
the  valves  and  valve  stems  with  an 
oil  film  which  will  protect  them  from 
rust. 

In  putting  a  tractor  away  it  should 
be  -looked  over  very  carefully  to  see 
that  all  parts  of  the  cooling  system 
are  drained  thoroughly.  If  the  tractor 
sits  high  at  one  end  or  the  other, 
water  may  lodge  in  certain  places,  and 
even  if  freezing  does  not  occur,  it 
will  rust  the  parts  and  in  time  cause 
trouble. 

The  user  of  a  tractor  will  find  it  a 
paying  proposition  to  house  the  trac- 
tor at  all  times  when  it  is  not  in 
service.  However,  if  it  is  not  housed 
there  should  be  something  placed 
over  the  radiator  end  hood  which 
will  prevent  rain  getting  in.  A  tar- 
paulin or  canvas  large  enough  to 
cover  the  motor  completely  should  be 
used,  as  the  motor,  above  all,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  fuel  tanks  should  be  drained 
and  protected  so  that  it  will  be  im 
possible  for  water  to  get  into  them. 
If  the  last  time  the  tanks  are  filled 
with  fuel,  a  pint  of  cylinder  oil  to 
each  five  gallons  of  fuel  is  put  into 
the  fuel  tanks  it  will  leave  an  oil  film 
on  the  inside  of  the  tanks  which  will 
be  beneficial  in  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  metal. 

Also  in  putting  away  a  tractor  the 
user  should  make  a  note  of  all  parts 
that  will  be  needed  when  it  is  put  into 
service  again  in  the  spring,  for  if  he 
waits  until  t'me  to  use  the  tractor  in 
the  spring  he  may  not  only  overlook 
an  important  repair,  but  also  experi- 
ence diffiTlty  in  securing  necessary 
parts  pron">tly. 


BELTING 

Bobber,  Leather,  Canvas,  ete. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 
M>8  ANOEI.ER  RUBBER  CO.. 
,124  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


';)^e«Kfl  Perfect, new  tires. all  sizoo.  non-rkidorplaio. 
^^v^£x2Lj  fabric  or  cord    Prepaid  on  Approval.  8000t 

10,000  Miles  Cujr.-.nf.t  ft 
e*§|  30,000  Customers.   Catalog  Frsj    Auents  Wantc- 
353        Sarvles  Auto  Equipment  Corporatlrn 
J-Z—i  SSS  Ssrvio  Old,-  .  flpnaaa  nity,  iwic 

Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FISH 


Overloading  Tractors 

TRACTOR  users  are  constantly 
warned  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers  of  the  importance  of  not 
overloading  their  machines.  Yet  » 
prominent  engineer  has  suggested 
that  it  might  be  more  in  keeping  to 
build  the  tractors  strong  enough  to 
stand  overloading.  The  farmer  is  edu- 
cated to  overloading.  Not  only  does 
the  pressure  of  his  work  demand  it, 
but  his  wagon,  his  automobile,  his 
truck,  his  gas  engine,  even  his  electric 
motor,  all  are  built  to  withstand  from 
33  1-3  to  100  per  cent  overload.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  never  to  force 
any  farm  machine  beyond  its  rated 
capacity.  Working  conditions  are 
seldom  ideal.  Other  considerations 
are  placed  before  saving  the  machin- 
ery. If  every  farmer  had  to  stop  and 
consider  whether  he  might  strain  his 
machinery  before  tackling  some  ur- 
gent and  necessary  job  his  efficiency 
would  be  greatly  lowered.  By  all 
means  let  us  demand  under-rating  in- 
stead of  over-rating.  It  would  ulti- 
mately benefit  the  tractor  manufac- 
turer even  more  than  the  buyer. 


Miss  Butterfly:  "I'm  so  glad  pro- 
hibition has  come.  Now,  maybe,  Mrs. 
Worm  can  have  a  decent  house." 


SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Do  it  with  a  Disston  Buck 
Saw — It's  Easier 

Disston  Buck  Saws  are  known  all  over  Amer- 
ica for  the  way  they  saw  wood. 

Finest  steel  in  the  blade — Disston  Crucible 
Steel,  made  in  the  Disston  plant.  You  can  tell 
by  the  way  it  "  sings  "  how  keen  its  teeth  are. 

For  the  wood-sawing  you  have  to  do — get  a 
Disston.  It  will  make  it  easier  for  you — fewer 
strokes  to  get  through. 

You  can  feel  the  Disston  bite  in;  clean  and 
sure — no  slipping  and  gliding — and  you  don't 
have  to  put  so  much  weight  on  it  to  get  through. 

You  can  get  Disston  Saws  at  any  good  hard 
ware  store — many  of  them  specialize  on  Diss- 
tons  exclusively. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  "  Disston  Saws 
and  Tools  for  the  Farm. "  It  contains  informa- 
tion of  value  to  you. 


DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 


SANGUINETTI'S  QUALITY  BRAND 


(1919  Crop) 


ALFALFA  SEED 


GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 
Unexcelled  for  Germination,  Purity, 
Color  and  Productiveness 

VARIETIES 

CHILEAN  (Common)  SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME   DAY  RECEIVED 

It  will  be*to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 

your  order  elsewhere. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 


YUMA,  ARIZONA 


•'The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian.' 
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Selected  fylrafefSrncfoirr 


These  costumes  are  all  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex,  and  all  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  get  any  of  the 
patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Itos  Angeles. 


3089 


S088-2644 — Dinner  or  Afternoon  Gown 

Waist  3089  cut  in  6  sizes:  34.  36.  38,  40,  42 
ind  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  2644  cut 
O  7  sizes:  22,  24,  26,  28.  10,  32  and  34  inches 
waist  measure.  Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge 
s  about  1%  yards.  Medium  size  requires  6% 
rtrds  of  46-Inch  material.  Two  separate 
patterns;   10  cents  for  each  pattern. 


3084 — Child's  Dre»s 

Gut  in  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  6  years 
requires  3  yards  of 
10  cents. 


Size  4 

7-inch  material.  Price 


3091 — A  Pretty  Frock 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
10  requires  4%  yards  of  27-Inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


3083 — Dress  for  Home  Wear 
Cut  In  (  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.     Size  38  requires  514 
yards  of  36-lnch  material.    Width  of  skirt  at 
lower  edge  is  1\  yard.    Price  10  cents. 


2719 — Girls'  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size  8 
requires  3%  yarda  of  27-inch  material.  Price 
>•  cents. 


3086 — Misses'  Dress 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size 
18  requires  6%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Skirt  measures  1 V4  yard  at  lower  edge 
Price  10  cents. 


3064 — Ladles'  Niirlit  Dress  , 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36- 
II;  large,  40-42:  and  extra  large,  44-46  Inches 
fcmst  measure.  Size  "medium"  requires  4H 
rarda  of  36-inch  material.    Price  10c. 


2C97 — Ladles'  Apron 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36- 
II;  large,  40-42;  and  extra  large,  44-46  Inches 
oust  measure.  Size  "medium"  requires  4V4 
»ards  of  36-lnch  material.     Price  10  cents. 


3090 — Set  of  Short  Clothes 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  6  months  to  1  year.  2.  3  and 
<  years.  Size  4  requires  2%  yards  of  material 
48  Inches  wide  for  the  dress,  %  yard  for  the 
drawers,  and  1%  yard  for  the  petticoat. 
Price  10  cents. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  fall  and  winter,  1919-1920  catalogue, 
containing  560  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and 
children's  patterns,  a  concise  and  compre- 
hensive article  on  dressmaking;  also,  "Some 
Points  for  the  Needle,"  illustrating  30  of  the 
various  simple  stitches.  This  book  contains 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  home  dress- 
maker. 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith   find    cents,   for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size   

Pattern  No   Size   

Pattern  No.  •   Size   

Be  aure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign 
your  full  name  and  address  below. 


FINAL  OFFER 

Ask  Now  for  Your  Free  Copy 

Of  the  Beautiful  Mid-Winter  Number 
of  Our  Magazine 

Better  Homes 

Published  quarterly  in  the  interests  of 
Comfort   and   Beauty   in  the  Home 

(A  limited  number  are  reserved  for  readers 
of  Orchard  and  Farm.  Send  for  yours  before 
the  supply  is  exhausted.) 


You  may  also  have  our  monthly 
Home  Furnishing  Magazine 
PLEASING  HOMES  Free 
Request. 

These  good  magazines  give  the  newest  thoughts 
on  making  better,  happier  Homes  through  the  right 

choice  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings.    They  are  not  catalogs,  but  are 

helpful,  inspiring  Magazines. 

May  we  send  your  copies?  No  obligation  about  it.  Just  send  a 
Postal  request  to  Department  A,  at  the  address  below. 


732  South 
Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Furnishers  of 
Successful 
Homes 


Beautify  Your  Home  at  Our  Expense! 

Let  Nature  dress  up  your  home  every  year  with  beautiful  flowers.  Tbav 
Bnest  works  of  art  that  man  is  capable  of  producing  cannot  compare  in  sim- 
ple beauty  with  a  group  of  well-ar- 
ranged flowering  shrubs.  Flowering 
shrubs  make  the  home  more  home-like, 
imparting  an  air  of  restfulness  and 
cheer,  secured  by  no  other  means. 

We  have  arranged  to  secure  for 
our  readers  a  collection  that  will  bear 

Thousands  of  Flowers  -  Spring  to 


This  collection  consist*  of  three  choke  Flowering  Shrobs,  ■  Summer  Flowering  Climber, 
•rod  to  Ornamental  Flowering  Tree,  They  are  ill  one-fear-old  plants  of  rood  ■  za  co 
back  to  about  a  root  In  height,  the  beat  aize  to  plant,  for  enduring  result*.  They  areali 
very  rapid  growers,  and  create  •  Terr  pretty  effect  ^c  season. 

Flowers  the  First  Year  and  Every  Year 

The  three  flowering  shrubs  and  the  dhnber  will 
bloom  the  first  year  and  every  year  after,  erer  in- 
creasing In  size  and  beauty,  and  bearing  flowers  of 
every  shade  and  color.  The  flowering  season*  of 
these  ornamentals  circa  succession  of  flowers  throughout  the  season,  i 

spring  to  fall.    Our  choice  collection  la  mad* 
up  of  the  following  carefully  selected  Ornamv 
totals,  which  will  be  sent  to  yon  P0STPAHX 
SNOWBALL  HYDRANGEA 
Massive  clumps  of  snow-white  tow- 
er* nearly  cover  the  buah  in  sprisa> 
Stately  and  imposing.    Crows  4  at 
6  feet  high. 

TR0HPET  TINE 
Win  grow  to  your  roof.  Fine  tal- 
lage; profuse  clusters  of  orange-reaV 
trumpet-shape  flowers  all  sumaaea. 

FLOWERING  CATALPA 
Broad,  velvety,  heart-  shape  leaves. 
Immense  clusters  of  hrsgiant  white* 
flowers  In  June.    Of  rapid  growth, 
and  highly  ornamental. 

TWO  ROSES  OF  SHARON 
Very  hardy  shrubs  of  rapid  growrv 
covered  with  Urge,  brightly  cos- 
ered  flowers  that  remain  through  Iste  fall,  wae» 
other  flowers  hsve  gone. 

These  flat  Orassstitslt  csa  W  plto ted  la  the  tprlaa, 
as  lata  as  Jama,  at  ha  the  fslL  aflar  ths  first  freata. 
Ornamental  Collection  No.  56,  mailed  free  postpaid,  including  one  year's 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  for  $1.00. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Lot  Angeles.  Calif. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm  (new  or  renewal);  also  Include 
The  Ornamental  Collection  No.  56.  postpaid. 
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Alfalfa  problem! 


W3 

Jill 

i 


After  a  thorough  investigation  the  South- 
west   Cotton    Company  purchased   50,000  ||; 
pounds  of  Germain's  Proven  Hairy  Peru- 
vian Alfalfa  to  plant  on  their  own  Arizona 
ranch.    What   MORE  proof  of  the  SU- 
PERIORITY of  Germain's  Proven  Hairy 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  do  you  need? 
Buy  NOW — before  the  supply  is  gone 
Write  for  free  folder  and  testimonial  letters,  j&^j 


^Steffi 


Established  ISH 

Seed  &  Plant  Cot 

»    N.E.  Corner     .  .v 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts.!^ 

,3       Opp.  P.E.  Depot  Eg*;': 

j Los  Andelea.  Cal.fr 


CUSHMAN 


8  H.  P.— 2  Cylinder 
Weight 
Only 
320 
Lb*. 


Original 


4  to  20  H.  P. 


Coshman  "Does  More"  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant 


Engine  and  Owhrmn  Self  Starter.  A-  .  for 
Hook  on  Liftht  Plants. 


Light  Weight,  All  Purpose 

Farm  Engines 

Lead  the  world  in  superiority  of  design,  ma- 
terial, construction  and  equipment  —  no 
other  line  of  engines  built  for  farm  work 
comparing  with  them. 

They  weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower — 

only  about  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  en- 
gines— yet  run  even  more  steadily,  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically. 

They  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do, 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 
Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor, 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump 
without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 
Cashman  Motor  Work* ,080  N.  2 lit  St. , Uncoil, Neb. 


IN  JANUARY  our  garden  activities 
necessarily  are  somewhat  limited. 
There  is  work  to  do  this  month, 
nevertheless.  The  bright  days  of 
January  invite  garden  work,  as  there 
are  usually  many  dull  days  at  this 
time.  Every  hour  spent  in  the  garden 
during  the  winter  months  is  more 
valuable  than  a  dozen  bottles  of  "cold 
and  influenza  preventive." 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  those 
shedding  their  foliage,  can  be  pruned 
and  propagated  this  month.  Use  the 
cuttings  from  the  old  wood  for 
propagation.  Although  the  cuttings 
do  not  make  top-growth  at  this  time, 
they  establish  a  good  root  system. 
Start  the  cuttings  in  well-drained  soil 
with  a  large  amount  of  sand.  Do 
not  set  them  at  a  depth  exceeding 
two-thirds  their  length  nor  keep  them 
too  wet  during  the  cold  months.  They 
must  not  become  dry,  but  during  the 
rainy  season  and  in  cold  weather  they 
need  very  little  water. 

Pruning  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  attractive  occupation,  but  it  is 
interesting  after  one  "gets  at  it."  First 
of  all,  cut  away  all  of  the  dead  stuff, 
then  begin  on  the  old  wood.  Cut 
away  enough  of  the  old  wood  to  give 
the  new  shoots  room  to  develop,  as 
they  are  the  more  useful  of  the  two. 
However,  prune  evenly  and  do  not  let 
the  plant  become  one-sided  with 
trimming.  I  have  seen  ^he  symmetry 
of  trees  and  shrubs  almost  destroyed 
by  incorrect  pruning.  In  trimming 
roses  of  the  bushy  varieties,  prune 
them  rather  severely.-  The  climbing 
roses  should  be  trimmed  closely  also, 
but  do  not  cut  the  leading  canes. 

Good  Transplanting  Time 

Transplanting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  done  this  month  with  good 
results,'  as  they  are  almost  dormant 
at  this  time.  Do  not  crowd  the  roots, 
and  be  sure  that  the  drainage  is  good. 
It  is  wise  to  place  a  little  charcoal, 
gravel  and  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole._  I  have  been  advised  by  experts 
that  it  is  best  to  set  the  tree  or  shrub 
only  as  deep  as  it  had  originally  been 
set.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant rules  to  observe  in  setting  out 
or  transplanting  palms  of  all  varieties. 

Sow  Sweat  Peas 

Sow  sweet  peas  this  month.  Sweet 
peas  will  do  well  in  any  medium  soil, 
especially  when  a  liberal  amount  of 
well-rotted  manure  is  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  fertilizer  should  be 
worked  into  the  soil  thoroughly,  how- 
ever, several  days  before  sowing  the 
seed.  This  gives  the  soil  time  to  set- 
tle. Sweet  peas  do  not  like  "wet  feet" 
and  will  not  do  well  where  the  soil  is 
always  wet  and  soggy.  Most  novices 
sow  seed  of  all  kinds  too  thickly. 
Sweet  peas  will  not  do  well  unless 
the  plants  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  apart,  as  they  crowd  each 
other.  The  crowding  causes  a  shorter 
period  of  blooming,  and  the  flowers 
are  never  as  plentiful  or  as  large.  They 
should  be  planted  in  a  trench  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  and  the  soil 
"firmed"  over  them. 

Expensive  "Bargains" 

Often  we  are  tempted  to  buy  the 
cheaper  seeds,  but  I  have  fouftd  that 
it  is  always  best  to  buy  seed  from  a 
reliable  company— one  that  makes 
flower  seeds  a  specialty.  A  few  years 
ago  I  purchased  some  "bargain" 
sweet  pea  seed.  Very  few  of  the  seeds 
came  through  the  ground.  Those 
which  did  come  through  were  invalids. 
I  found  afterwards  that  my  bargain 
seed  was  several  years  old.  I  know 
that  it  is  hard  to  fight  down  those 
bargain  instincts,  but  I  pass  by  bar- 
gains in  seeds  of  any  kind  now.  In- 
sist upon  fresh  seeds.  Your  time  and 
your  garden  space  are  much  too  val- 
uable to  devote  to  doubtful  seed 


Sweet  peas  sown  now  in  the  in 
terior  will  not  show  results  until  thex 
spring  months.    Do  not    grow  di> 
couraged  if  they  seem  to  "stand  still' 
for  a  few  months.    A  friend  of  mine 
had  a  little  plot  of  sweet  peas  that 
did  not  grow  during  the  cold  months 
They    surprised    her,  however,  with 
early  blossoms  of  fine  size,  just  as 
soon  as  the  coldest  weather  was  over 
Then,  because  she  had  no  time  to 
keep    them    properly    picked,  she 
harvested  a  heavy  crop  of  seed 'when 
the  vines  were  dry. 

The  hooded  type  of  sweet  peas  is 
more  fragrant  than  the  big  Spencers 
There  is  such  a  large  variety  of  both 
types  that  we  can  choose  harmoniz- 
ing colors  that  blend,  yet  not  confine 
our  varieties  to  one  type,  thus  achiev- 
ing both  fragrance  and  large  flowers 
Plant  evergreen*  and  deciduous 
shrubs  now.  Where  the  frosts  are  not 
heavy.  January  is  an  excellent  month 
to  plant  evergreens  and  shrubs  of 
many  varieties.  Then,  too,  gum  trees 
do  well  if  planted  this  month.  Small 
trees  of  any  kind  need  a  slight  pro 
tection  when  they  are  set  out.  A 
piece  of  board  or  shingle  at  one  sidr 
is  often  sufficient.  It  is  usually  too 
cold  to  expect  success  in  sowing  seeds 
of  this  kind  during  January,  but  the 
setting  out  of  the  little  plants  at  this 
time  usually  brings  good  results. 

Firewood  and  Beauty 

The  evergreen  and  gum  trees  can 
be  purchased  in  "flats"  containing  one 
hundred  trees  at  prices  ranging  from 
two  to  three  dollars.  A  small  ex- 
penditure now  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  a  few  years.  Many  of  the  ranchers 
in  Ventura  County  have  planted  gum 
trees  at  the  edges  of  the  "barancas" 
on  their  ranches.  In  some  places  it 
is  possible  to  plant  some  of  them 
in  the  barancas,  out  of  the  course  of 
storm  waters. 

These  trees,  in  a  few  years,  furnish 
more  fuel  than  is  needed;  then,  too. 
the  roots  keep  the  banks  of  the 
barancas  from  washing.  It  is  not  cus- 
tomary, however,  to  cut  down  the  en- 
tire tree.  Enough  is  left  to  send  out 
new  branches.  I  have  known  trees 
treated  in  this  way  to  furnish  wood 
for  their  owners  for  years.  Therefore, 
if  you  should  own  a  baranca  or  gully 
with  edges,  on  which  you  couldn't  pos- 
sibly plant  anything  else,  plant  some 
gum  trees  for  your  future  fuel  needs 

Furthermore,  the  trees  improve  the 
appearance  of  your  place.  I  realize 
that  trees  are  not  usually  classed  as 
flowers,  but  when  I  write  about  flow- 
ers, I  always  think  of  trees  as  well 
Trees  really  belong  to  the  flower  gar- 
den, because,  like  flowers,  they  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  any  home. 

Set  out  some  geraniums  this  month 
On  the  coast  and  in  the  semi-tropical 
regions,  January  is  a  good  month  in 
which  to  set  out  geranium  cuttings 
and  plants.  Geraniums  should  be 
pruned  during  the  winter,  and  .the 
trimmings  may  be  used  for  cuttings 
Geraniums  grow  almost  as  easily  as 
weeds  when  they  are  thoroughly  es- 
tablished, yet  so  many  of  us  neglect 
to  plant  them.  A  border  of  the 
salmon  colored  variety  along  the 
ilriveway,  or  across  the  front  of  the 
place,  lends  a  certain  distinction.  This 
type  of  geranium  is  usually  hardy,  and 
needs  very  little  water  and  care.  The 
dwarf  ivy  geranium  is  best  suited  for 
window  boxes  and  sidewalk  borders, 
while  the  climbing  ivy  is  the  variety 
used  around  palms  and  to  hide  fences 
Geraniums  are  free  of  all  pests  that 
attack  their  more  appreciated  com 
panions. 

Other  January  Hints 

You  may  continue  planting  the 
hardy  buTbs  this  month  where  the 
rains  .ire  late     Start  some  Freesias. 
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^STUMP  PULLER^ 

V  30  Days 
^s<AtMyRisk 


Roman  and  Dutch  Hyacinths,  Polyan- 
thus, Narcissus  and  Daffodils  in 
fiber  and  water  in  the  house  for 
early  blooms.  It  is  maintained  that 
fiber  is  better  than  the  small  stones 
ordinarily  used  with  the  water.  Char- 
coal should  be  placed  under  the  fiber 
in  order  to  keep  it  pure  and  sweet. 
The  bulbs  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
until  they  have  sent  out  two  or  three 
inches  of  growth  above  the  _  fiber. 
Never  allow  tne  fiber  to  become  dry, 
but  do  not  allow  the  water  to  stand 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  After 
bringing  the  plants  to  the  light  do 
not  keep  them  in  a  heated  room,  as 
this  forces  them  to  grow  too  rapidly 
and  the  flowers  are  very  few.  After 
they  begin  to  bloom,  however,  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  heated  room  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time.  A  sunny  window 
and  sufficient  water  is  all  that  they 
require  to  bring  forth  a  great  many 
flowers. 

In  the  semi-tropical  and  coast  re- 
gions below  San  Francisco,  continue 
planting  the  hardy  perennials  and  an- 
nuals in  the  open  ground.  In  the 
interior  and  other  colder  regions,  con- 
tinue the  planting  of  the  hardy  an- 
nuals and  perennials  in  flats  and  hot 
beds.  When  preparing  the  hot  bed 
throw  some  charcoal  and  lime  under 
the  manure  to  keep  out  the  pests.  I 
have  known  complete  failures  in  the 
use  of  hot  beds  when  lime  or  charcoal 
had  not  been  used  in  this  manner. 

Sow  some  old-fashioned  snapdragon 
this  month.  The  snapdragon  has  been 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  most 
aristocratic  gardeners."  This  improve- 
ment, however,  is  not  the  only  factor 
responsible  for  its  increasing  popu- 
larity. Gardeners  have  begun  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  snapdragon 
in  the  garden  because  of  its  long 
blossoming  period  and  hardiness. 

The  snapdragons  of  the  new  types 
remind  one  of  the  woman  who  has 
always  worn  rather  old-fashioned 
•  clothes  ind  who  has  always  been  "de- 
pended upon  for  doing  the  things  that 
were  not  easy  at  a  church  sociable." 
Then,  appearing  one  day  in  a  new  hat 
and  a  well-cut,  becoming  garment, 
she  draws  the  comment  from  all  of 
her  acquaintances:  "Well,  if  that  isn't 
Hattie  Brown.  Why,  she's  actually 
pretty.  I  never  knew  before  that  Hat- 
tie  was  so  attractive.  I  guess  we 
oughtn't  to  ask  her  to  do  so  much  a: 
she  has  been  doing,  for  the  sociables 
and  all."  And  the  strangest  part  of 
it  is  that  friend  husband  falls  in  love 
with  her  all  over  again,  even  experi- 
encing pleasant  pangs  of  jealousy. 

One  of  the  new  members  of  the 
snapdragon  family  is  called  the  Atro- 
coccinea.  Its  color  is  a  very  intense 
scarlet-black,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  shades  possessed  by  any  flow- 
er of  this  family.  The  Atrococcinea 
glows  like  fire  in  the  dark.  I  saw  a 
bed  of  this  type  with  a  border  of  the 
scarlet  colored  dragons.  The  two 
colors  harmonized  well.  The  woman 
who  owned  this  bed  told  me  about  a 
Giant  White  Snapdragon  that  she  had 
seen.  It  was  almost  as  large  as  the 
Gladiolus,  and  more  beautiful.  I  think, 
however,  if  I  were  to  ask  at  a  seed- 
store  for  the  Atrococcinea  snapdragon 
seed,  I  would  practice  for  seven  days 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  it.  The 
woman  who  owned  the  bed  of  it  could 
pronounce  it  beautifully,  so  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  anyone  could  do  so  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  practice. 

In  the  regions  where  the  frosts-are 
very  light,  January  work  in  the  gar- 
den in  the  way  of  sowing,  transplant- 
ing and  setting  out  cuttings  goes  on 
almost  as  freely  as  during  other 
months.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of 
many  Eastern  people  who  come  to 
California  to  live,  that  we  can  "make 
garden"  at  any  time  of  the  year  and 
be  rewarded  with  success.  Although 
this  actually  is  true  of  the  semi-trop- 
ical region  of  California,  we  of  the 
other  sections  must  use  caution.-  If 
you  are  in  doubt,  go  to  a  nearby  flor- 


Prove  on  Your  Own  Stumps  That  the 
Kirstin  Way  is  the  Cheapest  Way  to 

Clear  Your  Land! 

Don't  send  a  penny  of  money.  Just  send  for  your  Kirstin 
Stump  Puller  on  my  generous  offer.  I'll  send  it  for  you 

to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.   When  puller  comes  try  it  on  your  biggest, 
toughest  stumps — along  side  any  other  puller.  See  what  a  wonder- 
ful, easy-operating,  fast-working,  strong,  substantial  machine  it  is. 
How  ONE  MAN  ALONE  pulls  big,  little,  green,  rotten,  tap  rooted 
stumps— also  trees  or  brush.  No  horses  or  extra  help  needed.  No 
digging,  chopping  or  other  expense.   Prove  all  my  claims!  If 
satisfied,  keep  puller,  if  not,  return  at  my  expense.  No  risk  to 
you.  Six  month*  to  pay.  Coupon  below  brings  full  details. 


Stump 
Puller 


The  wonderful  all-steel  Kirstin  is  guaran- 
teed 3  years  against  breakage — flaw  or 
no  flaw —  weighs  less,  costs  less.  Has 
greater  speed,  strength,  power.  Lasts 
longer!  Due  to  scientific  leverage,  a  few 
pounds  on  handle  exerts  ton*  on  stump. 
Has  several  speeds.  Low  speed  starts 
stump — high  rip*  it  out  quick.  Patent- 
ed quick  cable  take  up  saves  time,  cable 
and  machine.  Single,  double,  triple  power! 
The  Kirstin  cuts  land  clearing  costs  way 
down.  Works  in  swamps,  boggy  soil,  thick 


timber  on  steep  hillsides,  where  horses 
can't  work.  Enables  farmers  to  turn 
land-wasting  stumps  into  big  harvest* — 

besides  increases  land  value  by  thous- 
ands of  dollars.  Quickly  pays  its  cost 
Also  often  pays  for  automobile,  other 
comforts  and  luxuries.  Pronounced  by 
Government  Officials,  Uni- 
versity experts,  Land  Clear- 
ing Contractors  a  phenom- 
enal success —  the  cheapest, 
easiest  way  to  clear  land. 


Read  These  Strong  Letters^ 

My  13  year  old  b'<y  easily  polls  big  solid  stumps  from  red  clay  with  our 
Kirstin.  It  does  all  you  claim  and  more.  G.  K.  Clark,  Brampton,  Mich. 


before  *»iyn.v  .in  Kirstin 


Last  fall  I  cleared  land  of  stamps  op  to 
34  in.  in  diameter.  However,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  sat  hard  enough  to  show  how 
much  power  my  Kirstin  would  develop. 
Emil Thompson,  Culver,  Minn. 

My  neighbors  are  astonished  to  see  the 
Kirstin  yank  out  the  big  one&.  It  pulls 
my  lnrp««t  stumps.  Martin  Peterson, 
Kio,  La. 

X  It  is  wonderful  the  power  your  Kirstin  de- 
velopcs.  I  use  it  for  clearing  steep  hill- 
sides of  oak,  pine  and  spruce  stumps 
and  standing  trees  I  would  not  be 
without  it.    E.  E.  Frederick, 
Pocket  Ranch,  Quincy,  Calif. 


My  Kirstin  has  pulled  probably 
4,000  stumps— some  Locust 
stumps  with  20  to  35  ft. 
roots.  No  stump  pul- 
ler could  be  better. 
Adam  Billet*. 
Wrights- 
ville. 
Pa. 


After  Buying  His  Kirstin 


Quick  Shipment  from 
— Eacaoaba,  Mich. 
— Portland,  Ore. 
—Atlanta,  Ga. 
-  Soo,  Canada  74 


Factory  and 
General  Office 
Escanaha, 
.Michigan 


Send  the  Coupon  |     W>  f  ■ 

for  new  book  r"  rf  CLE ■  « 

The  book  contains  84  pages  of  valuable  land  clearing  4& 
information.   Describes  the  Kirstin  One-man  Clutch,  jfr 
One-Man  Drum,  and  Horse  Power  Models.  Outlines  i 
our  Special  Agent's  proposition.   Tells  how  ship-  -4^r 
ment  from  the  nearest  of  Four  Kirstin  Distribu- 
ting  Points  saves  you  time  and  freight  Send  the 
coupon  today.    A.  J.  Kintin,  General  Mgr. 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO.  ♦ 

State  County 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN, 
General  Manager 

A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 

286  E.  Morrlion  St..  Portland.  Or*. 
Dear  Mr.  Kirstin:   Without  ob- 
ligation, please  send  me  your  New. 
Big  Book  of  Kirstin  Stump  Pullers. 
Also  your  Special  Agent's  Proposition. 


Name. 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Stump  Pullcre 

286  E.  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  0re\s 


P.O.. 


R.F.D.. 


ist,  who  grows  most  of  his  own  flow- 
ers, and  ask  him  about  his  planting 
seasons.  In  studying  floriculture,  one- 
learns  of  the  plants  and  flowers  that 
are  adapted  to  certain  regions  and 
when  they  should  be  planted.  Often 
we  find  a  little  valley  within  the  frost 
belt  that  is  protected  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  semi-tropical  climate  is 
enjoyed.  Again,  a  little  valley  in  the 
semi-tropical  belt  may  have  a  certain 
amount  of  very  cold  wind  and  frost 
during  each  winter. 


1920  SEED  CATALOG— ISSUED  BY 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
Exceeds  all  previous  numbers.    It  is  in  itself  a  complete  course  in  agri- 
culture with  several  hundred  illustrations. 

There  is  something  of  interest  to  the  Homeseeker,  the  Stockmen,  Dairy- 
men, Rancher,  Orchardist,  Poultrymen  and  Gardener. 

The  whole  book  of  112  pages  is  interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive. 
The  Catalog  is  free.    If  you  have  not  already  received  it,  write  for  it  at 
once.    An  order  from  you  this  year  will  place  your  name  on  their  mailing  list. 
Address:    AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO., 
620  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HOUSEWIFE 

Why  not  buy  your  coffee  direct  from  the  im- 
porter and  roaster,  thus  saving  the  middle- 
man's profit,  besides  getting  the  best  quality 
as  well? 

As  a  special  inducement  for  a  limited  time,  to 
introduce  our  high  grade  teas  and  coffees,  we 
will  give  you — 

1  Pound  of  Our  Best  Tea  Free 

with  every  5-lb.  order  of  our  45c  coffee,  and  if 
not  satisfactory  we  will  gladly  refund  your 
money. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers, 
316  WEST  FIFTH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Telephones:    Main  2682  or  64388. 


References : 
Hibernian  Savings 
Bank, 

Los  Angeles  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORDER  BLANK 

CLEE-KOE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  enclosing  $2.25  as  per  your  special 
offer  for  5  lbs.  of  45c  coffee  with  1  lb.  of 
tea  free. 

Name   

Street   

City   

County   

State   


CORRECT  LUBRICATION 

FOR  -  MOTCnC  ABS    "   MOTOR  TRUCKS' 


CONSULT  THE  CHART 

Zerolene  is  made  in  various  consisten- 
cies to  meet  with  scientific  accuracy  the 
lubrication  needs  of  each  type  of  automo- 
bile engine.  You  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
perts'advice  when  you  consult  our  Correct 
Lubrication  Charts.  Get  a  chart  for  your 
car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
Are  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
each  boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
original,  interesting  letter  on  some 
phase  of  Club  Work  or  'An  Unusual 
Plan  for  Making  Money."  Two  letters 
are  published  this  month.  What  Is 
YOUR  plan?  What  has  been  YOUR 
experience  as  a  member  of  a  calf, 
poultry,  pig  or  canning  club?  Address, 
Editor  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  give  full 
name  and  address. 


A  Prize- Winning  Letter 

"I  want  to  tell  Orchard  and  Farm  boys 
and  girls  about  my  experience  with  lambs. 
I  live  out  at  tbe  edge  of  tbe  mountains 
here  in  Nevada  and  every  spring  many 
bands  of  sheep  pass  our  place  on  their  way 
up  Into  the  forest  reserve.  Always  there 
are  some  weak  lambs  (we  call  them  "bum" 
lambs)  that  can't  keep  up  with  the  rest. 
We  boys  eo  out  after  the  sheep  have  passed 
and  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  lost  lambs. 
Almost  every  time  we  hear  a  weak  little 
"b-a-a."  and  find  one  or  two  shivering  be- 
hind some  bush.  We  catch  them,  and  if 
tbe  herder  does  not  come  bark  to  look  for 
them  father  lets  us  keep  them,  for  other- 
wise they  would  die. 

"Now  last  year  we  caught  twenty-eight 
altogether.  But  some  of  them  died.  We 
finally  raised  fourteen  only,  but  they  grew 
up  to  be  fine,  big  fellows.  We  fed  theui 
with  a  bottle  and  nipple  at  first,  but  they 
soon  learned  to  drink  from  a  pan.  To 
teach  them  to  drink,  we  used  to  make  a 
sort  of  "wick"  of  cloth.  We  put  one  end 
In  the  milk  and  let  tbe  lamb  suck  the  other 
end.  then  shoved  his  nose  Into  tbe  milk. 
And  soon  he  would  drink  without  the  cloth. 

"Father  cut  their  talis,  and  my  little 
sister  cried,  but  It  la  much  better  for  them. 
Now  we  have  a  nice  little  flock,  as  ten  of 
the  lambs  were  ewes,  and  father  bought 
me  a  pnre-bred  Hampshire  ram.  that  he 
took  my  note  for.  Just  like  a  bank  deal, 
and  I  am  to  pay  for  him  with  my  wool 
money.  We  sold  the  wether  lambs  and  1 
used  part  of  tbe  money  to  buy  clothes  and 
gave  part  to  father  for  bay  that  the  sheep 
must  have.  I  think  I  will  have  a  nice,  big 
flock  of  sheep  In  a  few  years.  I  nm  going 
to  put  myself  through  college  with  them 
and  be  a  big  sheep  owner  when  I  go  Into 
business,  as  I  like  sheep  better  than  any 
other  animals. —  Harold  Inverness,  Nevada. 


An  Actual  Photograph 

"When  my  Mother  took  this  potato 
from  the  oven,  it  looked  at  her  re- 
proachfully, as  if  to  say:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  roasting  me  this  way!'  And 
its  eyes  grew  very  black  with  anger,  as 
you  can  see  in  the  picture." — Eugene 
Fhnan. 


Here's  a  Strange  Plan! 

"I  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  made  some 
money  as  well  last  fall.  I  hung  a 
bottle  in  one  of  our  apple  trees  and 
poked  a  twig  with  a  small  apple  into 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  apple 
continued  to  grow.  It  seemed  to  do 
almost  as  well  as  the  others,  for  the 
branch  did  not  close  the  mouth  and 
it  had  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight. 

"Now,  when  the  apple  had  grown 
until  it  almost  filled  the  lower  part 
of  the  bottle,  I  broke  off  the  branch 
and  it  looked  just  as  though  the  apple 
had  been  put  in  the  bottle  in  some 
strange  way,  as  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  it  could  not  have  gone 
through  the  neck. 

"I  was  having  fun  with  it  fooling 
the  boys,  when  the  druggist,  Mr 
Davis,  said,  "Here,  John,  I'll  give  you 
fifty  cents  for  that  and  use  it  for  an 
advertisement.  It  looked  like  "easy 
money,"  so  I  sold  it  to  him  and  he 
filled  the  bottle  partly  with  water  so 
that  the  apple  would  float,  and  set  it 
in  his  window.  I  think  the  attention 
it  attracted  was  worth  more  than  50 
cents  to  him.  I  think  now  I  should 
have  had  a  dollar  for  it.  Maybe  one 
of  your  readers  could  do  the  same 
thing  and  make  more  money  than  I 
did." — John  Grattin,  Oregon 


Mrs.  Beetle:  "Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear, 
what  shall  I  do  to  keep  the  water  from 
running  through  the  roof.  My  house  is 
almost  flooded?' 

Sammy  Snake:  "Why  don't  you  for- 
get to  pay  your  bill  and  maybe  they'll 
turn  the  water  off!" 


An  Interesting  Trick 

Fishermen  who  spear  fish  know 
that  their  quarry  is  never  exactly 
where  it  appears  to  be  under  'the 
water.  It  is  usually  much  closer  than 
one  would  think.  It  may  even  seem 
to  be  behind  a  log  when  it  is  really 
directly  under  the  log. 

To  illustrate  this  interesting  fact, 
place  a  deep  pan  or  basin  on  the  floor 
Close  to  the  inner  edge,  nearest  the 
audience,  place  a  silver  coin  (a  dollar 
is  best).  Then  gradually  move  the 
pan  back  until  the  dollar  disappears 
from  sight.  Stop  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  tell  you  they 
can  no  longer  see  the  dollar.  Then 
slowly  pour  into  the  pan  a  pitcher  of 
clear  water,  being  careful  not  to  move 
the  coin.  Then  the  dollar  will  appear 
visible  to  the  audience,  even  though 
it  has  not  been  moved.  It  is  in  reality 
out  of  sight,  but  what  we  really  see. 
of  course,  is  the  reflection  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  this  same  quality  that 
is  noticed  by  the  fisherman 
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Some  Things  I  Have  Learned  About  Farming 


(This  is  the  thesis  of  a  graduate  of  a  correspondence  school.  After  "studying  farming 
oy  mail,"  the  writer.  In  addition  to  seeking  further  knowledge,  advances  some  original 
Ideas,  many  'of  which  are  so  valuable  that  we  feel  It  would  be  positively  criminal  to 
withhold  them  from  publication.  In  passing,  one  is  moved  to  marvel  that  a  city  resident 
should  have  absorbed  so  much  of  the  rural  spirit  and  developed  so  many  suggestions  for 
agricultural  advancement.) 

Were  Bossy  fed  on  buttercups  would  she  not  give  more  butterf 

And  what's  the  proper  rate  of  pay  for  an  expert  silage-cutter t 
Why  can't  we  dye  the  oat-straw  green  and  fool  the  horses,  say 

They'd  think  they  were  partaking  of  the  best  alfalfa  hay! 
And  why  not  pare  the  prune  trees  as  well  as  pruning  pears. 

And  demonstrate  the  paring-knife  at  all  the  county  fairst 
The  wolves  I'd  foil  by  breeding  up  a  flock  of  big-horn  sheep 

80  I  could  hang  them  on  the  rafters  of  the  barn,  to  sleep. 

Oh,  let's  make  life  attractive  in  the  rural  districts,  too. 

I  think  it  would  be  fine  to  have  a  crossing-cop,  don't  you. 
To  cross  the  crabbid  motorists  who  kill  the  careless  hen 

And  catch  the  fearful  land-hog  and  put  him  in  the  pen. 
I  wonder  why  it  wouldn't  be  a  very  helpful  plan 

To  fit  up  our  new  coio-barn  with  a  big  electric  fan. 
The  cows  would  breathe  fresh  air,  you  see,  and  feel  as  fine  as  silk. 

And  then,  besides,  we  wouldn't  have  to  aerate  the  milk! 

Another  thing  that  could  be  done — a  good  plan  you'll  agree — 

To  rid  the  farm  forever  of  the  California  flea: 
Just  keep  a  lot  of  dogs  about,  and  tie  them  here  and  there. 

Then  daily  circulate  the  vacuum  cleaner  through  their  hair! 
The  possibilities  are  great  out  here  for  raising  cane 

Or  even  some  wild  oats  if  one  just  cares  to  use  his  brain. 
I  often  wonder  why  my  friends  all  view  me  with  alarm 

When  I  tell  them  I  am  planning  soon  to  move  out  on  a  farm! 

— Justin  Nutt. 


"Oive  her  a  little  more  gas,  son. 
I  want  to  finish  this  land  before  dark!" 

The  "Green  Hand" 

His  Nibs:  "I  say,  Boss,  the  foreman 
sent  me  up  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the 
mules  kicked  over  the  traces  and  he 
wanted  several  more  men  to  help  set 
them  up  again." 

The  Boss:  "H'mm.  That's  bad! 
You  run,  quick,  over  to  the  Jones 
place — that's  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  down  the  road — and  tell  them 
about  it,  and  ask  if  we  can  borrow 
their  underslung,  side-hill  block-and- 
tackle.  Hurry,  now.  We  MUST  get 
those  traces  set  up  before  dark!" 


In   the   Stone  Age 

We  haven't  any  lighting  equipment  and 


The  far-sighted  girls  who  are 
marrying  California  fig  growers  may 
be  "building  wiser  than  they  know" — 
if  the  price  of  women's  clothing  con- 
tinues to  advance! 


Venice  (Cal.)  has  an  airplane  speed 
cop.  I(  is  said  the  local  magistrate 
has  set  a  precedent  by  fining  one  vic- 
tim $5  for  "picking  air  pockets." 


Will  Make  His  Fortune! 

To  the  Editor:  "By  crossing  the 
common  potato  and  the  onion,  I 
have  produced  a  vegetable  that  will 
grow  successfully  in  the  driest  re- 
gions, without  irrigation.  Retaining 
the  eyes  of  the  potato  and  the 
strength  of  the  onion,  this  remarkable 
plant,  which  I  have  named  the  'Pot- 
onion,'  produces  its  own  moisture  by 
weeping  copiously.  It  has  a  delicious 
flavor,  best  described  as  a  combina- 
tion of  carbon  bisulphide  and  garlic, 
the  delicacy  of  which  is  unsurpassed. 
I  have  produced  as  high  as  twenty 
potonions  to  the  hill,  some  of  them 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  cabbage.  The 
moisture  is  what  does  it!" — Luther 
Burlap,  The  Delta 


I  know  a  man  who  is  such  an  all- 
fired  liar  that  when  he  wants  his 
pigs  to  come  for  their  feed  he  has 
to  ask  somebody  else  to  call  'em. — 
Uncle  Wiseacre. 


Astonishing  Ads 


LOST— MT  WIFE'S  POMERANIAN 
poodle.  Answers  to  name  of  "Clarence."  Re- 
ward:   $2  alive;  >10  dead. — A  Henpekt. 

FOR  SALE — CHEAP;  A  BAY  MULE,  BY 
a  retiring  farmer,  having  bone  spavin  and 
sickle  hocks;  otherwise  very  frisky.  

WANTED — I  HAVE  A  NICE  SET  OF 
buttons.  Will  some  charitable  lady  sew  an 
overcoat  on  them? — Dusty  Dugan.  

PERSONAL— GEORGE.  FOR  THE  CHIL- 
dren's  sake,  return.  Johnny  sure  needs  a 
good  licking. — Mary.  

HELP  WANTED — PLAIN  COOK  FOR 
general  housework.  No  good  lookers  need 
apply. — Mrs.  Catt.   ,  

FOR  EXCHANGE  —  SHAVINGS  FOR 
firewood.    Jake  the  Barber.   .  _ 

FOUND — Envelope  containing  choru»  girl's 
costume.  Owner  must  apply  In  person  — 
Chollv  Devilfellow,  Bachelor  Apartments. 


Where  Upkeep  Counts  Most 


Twelve  million  miles  of 
wire,  connecting  cities,  villages, 
farms;  running  under  busy 
streets  and  across  trackless 
prairies;  these  are  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone's avenues  of  speech. 

These  twelve  million  miles 
of  wire,  throughout  every  foot 
of  their  length,  must  be  kept 
electrically  capable. 

A  few  drops  of  water  within 
a  cable  may  cut  off  a  thousand 
subscribers.  A  line  snapped 
by  storm  may  isolate  a  district. 
A  wet  leaf  touching  a  wire 
may  stop  service.  In  most 
kinds  of  work  the  lessening  of 


efficiency  means  merely  the 
lessening  of  service;  but  with 
the  telephone,  mechanical  and 
electrical  conditions  must  be 
practically  perfect  to  insure 
operation. 

The  most  delicate  electrical 
currents  in  use  are  those  of 
the  telephone,  and  inspection 
must  be  ceaseless  that  the 
lines  may  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness. 

These  conditions  and  costs 
must  be  met  to  provide  this 
high  standard  of  service  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
^sgf^^  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


f^T  WESTERN  CANADA 

as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  *30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 

of  wheat  to  the  acre — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have  -^s 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions.  Investi- 
gate what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
For  illustrated  literature  witb  mips  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railwk/  rates,  location  of  land,  etc.,  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

Gilbert  Roth.,  S-S  First  St..  Sheldon  Block.  San  FranclKO,  Cal 
Canadian  Government  Asent 
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n,  FARMER^ 

"for  stumping 
genuine  <E\n|J 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.   2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  for  our  free  book.  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting?' 

■lib  First  National  Bank  Bide.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland.  Salt  Lake  Gty.  Seattle,  Spokaa* 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


— 1 


Here's  the  Best  Low  Priced 
Adding  Machine  on  the  Market 

"DE  LUXE  ADDER" 

The  Ideal  DESK  Adding  Machine.  Saves 
time — eaves  money — saves  mental  effort — 
eliminates  mistakes.  ADDS,  SUBTRACTS, 
Ml  LTIPLJES— WHOLE  NUMBERS,  FRAC- 
TIONS, DECIMALS.  Capacity  8  columns. 
1999,899.99.  Weight  7%  ounces.  Total  al-\ 
ways  visible.  Every  mechanical  part  sub- 
jected to  operating  wear  is  made  of  metal; 
HANDSOME  DUSTPROOF  LEATHERETTE 
CASE.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
placed  right  on  the  work.  ADDING  OF  ANY 
KIND  EASILY  DONE  WITH  THIS  MA- 
CHINE BY  ANYONE,  Farmers  and  Business 
.Men;  will  give  the  correct  total  every  time,: 
that's  all  any  machine  can  do.  regardless  of 
price.  WHY  ADD  MENTALLY  ?  Why  tirej 
yourself  out  with  work  that  can  be  done 
easier  and  better  the  DE  Ll'XE  WAY?  Pro- 
tect your  profits.  Mistakes  cause  dissatis- 
faction, cost  money.  YOU  NEED  THIS  MA 
CHINE  TODAY.  Send  your  order  at  once 
we'll  ship  immediately.  Price  delivered  $8.00 
complete. 

PAUKE  PETIT, 
P.  O.  Box  1079,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


5 GOOD  $1 
MAr.A7INF<s  1 


Our  Price 

$1.00 

for  all  five 


American  Woman,  (mo.)  1  Yr.' 

Home  Life,  (monthly)  .    1  Yr. 

Gentlewoman,  (monthly)  1  Yr. 

Household,  (monthly)  .    1  Yr. 

Farm  &  Fireside  (monly)  1  Yr.  J 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  53 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  orders  to 

WHITLOCK  &  SUMMERHAYS 

25  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago 


ENGINES!™ 

Simplest  in  Construction 
4  Easiest  to  Operate 

Lowest  priced  High-Tension  fi 
Ignition  Engine  ever  sold  at  "J 
Faclory-to-User  Prices.  High  Tension'  is  the 
only  successful  ignition  for  kerosene.  All 
W1TTE  Engines  are  regularly  equipped  with 
H.T.  battery,  or  Standard  BOSCH  Magneto  on 
order.  Write  for  latest  prices.  Quick  deli  very. 

OWITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  * 

Ha   >s  City,  Ho.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

3124  Oakland  Ave.         :<  j  o4  Empire  Bldg. 


The  Proper  Way  to  Candle  Eggs 


IT  IS  necessary  to  rotate  an  egg  be- 
fore the  candle  if  one  is  to  obtain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  con- 
dition. By  tilting 
it  at  various  an- 
gles, the  location 
and  size  of  the  air 
space  can  be  seen 
and  very  often  the 
position  of  the 
yolk.  But  the 
quality  of  the  egg 
is  very  largely  de- 
termined by  the 
;ase  with  which  the 
yolk  moves  and 
the  direction  of  its 
motion.  The  oper- 
ator therefore — 

1.  Grasps  the 
pointed  end  of  the 
egg  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. 

2.  "  Holding  the 
blunt  end  upper- 
most, places  the 
egg  closely  against 
the  opening,  or 
spout,  of  the 
candle. 

3.  Gives  the  egg  a  quick  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  watching  the  movement 
of  the  yolk. 

If  the  egg  is  perfectly  fresh  it  may 
be  difficult  to  find  the  yolk  at  first 
glance,  but  as  the  egg  is  turned  a 


glimpse    of    it    will    be  obtained. 

A  perfectly  good,  fresh  egg  is  "full" 
and  "clear"  before  the  light.  Prac- 
^  tically  no  air  cell 
is  visible  at  the 
large  end  and 
the  outline  of 
the  yolk  is 
only  faintly  dis- 
cernible. A  fixed 
air  cell  one-eighth 
to  three-sixteenths 
inch  in  depth  indi- 
cates, according  to 
size  and  degree  of 
fluctuation,  a  stale 
egg  or  one  becom- 
ing weak  and 
watery. 

Very  small  spots 
may  be  only  blood 
clots.  Large  spots, 
rings  and'  shad- 
ows are  due  to 
heat  and  germina- 
tion and  indicate 
the  first  stages 
of  decomposition 
An  opaque  egg 
with  a  large 
fixed  air  cell  indicates  a  dead  chick  in 
advanced  stages  of  decomposition.  An 
opaque  egg  having  a  large  air  cell 
with  a  mobile  lower  line  indicates  an 
advanced  stage  of  fluid  decomposi- 
tion. 


Boost  for  R.  L  Reds 

Here's  a  record  for  a  little  farm 
flock!  Last  winter  we  had  only  12 
R.  I.  Red  hens.  Altogether  we 
bought  30  hatching  eggs,  and  from 
these  hatched  and  raised  27  chicks. 
We  raised  every  single  chick  hatched 
from  our  own  eggs.  In  addition,  we 
bought  100  day-old  chicks,  of  which 
we  lost  4  when  six  weeks  old  and  10 
more  that  disappeared  one  night. 

October  first  we  had  sold  42  cock- 
erels, weighing  2  to  3  pounds  each,  at 
27  cents,  and  41  at  25  cents  a  pound. 
We  bought  every  particle  of  grain 
used,  raising  only  green  feed.  The 
original  12  hens  have  produced,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  young  stock,  nearly  $50 
worth  of  eggs  since  January  first.  We 
now  have  on  hand  70  choice  pullets, 
as  well  as  some  pullets  that  will  be 
culled  out,  and  a  few  cockerels  com- 
ing on  for  table  use.  Deducting  all 
expenses  from  cash  sales,  we  have 
this  young  stock  clear  and  are  still  $5 
to  the  good  besides.  Do  chickens 
pay?— Mrs.  Ed  C.  Freeland,  Corning, 
Cal. 

Chicken  Remedies 

Here's  a  sure  remedy  for  "swollen 
head"  of  chickens,  if  administered  in 
time:  Paint  the  heads  with  iodine. 
One  application  is  often  sufficient 
but  in  bad  cases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  often  until  relief  is  obtained. 
As  a  cure  for  the  "wheezes"  frequent- 
ly preceding  roup  we  use  eucalyptus 
oil  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  which 
may  be  purchased  from  poultry  supply 
houses  mixed  in  proper  proportions. 
With  these  two  remedies  to  fall  back 
upon  we  do  not  worry  about  roup. — 
Miss  Grace  Clow,  Reno,  Nev. 

Does  it  pay  to  keep  the  hen  house 
clean?  We  didn't  realize  what  a  dif- 
ference it  would  make  until  we  check- 
ed up  our  egg  records.  From  440 
hens  the  egg  production  was  212 
daily.  We  left  the  litter  six  weeks 
without  cleaning  and  the  production 
dropped  to  80  a  day.  Clean  litter 
again  sent  the  yield  in  two  weeks 
back  to  over  200  a  day— George 
Gainer. 


Indigestion  in  Fowls 

Here  is  a  sure  cure  for  indigestion 
in  chickens  and  turkeys;  at  least,  it 
has  never  failed  me.  (By  indigestion 
I  mean  the  condition  found  when  the 
birds  are  droopy  and  will  not  eat,  al- 
though the  crop  is  full  or  partly  full 
and  remains  that  way  for  days.) 

A  fountain  syringe  should  be  half- 
filled  with  warm  water.  Lubricate 
the  nozzle  of  the  small  rubber  tube 
with  vaseline  and  insert  in  the  gullet. 
Let  as  much  water  run  in  as  the  crop 
will  hold.  Massage  gently.  Then  let 
the  head  of  the  bird  hang  down  and 
the  contents  will  run  out.  Repeat  a 
second  or  even  a  third  time  until  the 
crop  seems  empty.  Then  give  in  the 
same  way  one-fourth  teaspoon  of  Ep- 
som salts  in  one-half  glass  of  warm 
water  and  let  the  bird  go.  In  24 
hours  or  less,  appetite  will  develop. 
Feed  bread  and  milk  or  dry  mash. 
Soon  the  wrll  ^>e  "as  tro"-*  9« 

new.' — Mrs.     A.  .'**..  jr,     .  . 

Robles.  Cal. 


A  Fowl  Tip 

A  litter  of  straw  or  the  leaves  raked 
up  in  the  fall  about  3  or  4  inches  deep 
should  be  used  on  the  floor  of  the  hen 
house.  This  material  helps  to  absorb 
the  droppings  and  also  provides  a 
means  of  feeding  the  grain  in  such  a 
way  that  the  hens  are  obliged  to  exer 
cise  by  scratching  for  it.  Chickens 
need  plenty  of  litter  to  scratch  in.  Dry 
leaves  make  a  cheap  litter.  A  good 
supply  should  be  gathered  and  stored 
for  future  use.  Here's  a  Saturday  job 
for  the  kiddies. 


You  can  have  better  hatches  next 
spring  and  you  will  have  a  lower 
death  rate  after  the  hatch  if  you  will 
do  your  duty  now.  Don't  allow  runts, 
weaklings  or  deformed  chicks  to  be 
running  around.  It  may  seem  chari- 
table (though  it  is  not)  but  it  is 
mighty  poor  business. 


Poultry  Notes 

Don't  try  to  run  a  hospital  for  the 
blind,  lame  and  halt  chickens.  Many 
a  failure  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
kindheart«dness  of  the  owner  in  not 
turning  the  weaklings  into  fertilizer 
either  by  burial  or  cremation.  Take 
no  chances. 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  one 
must  be  careful!  Don't  throw  table 
scraps  or  kitchen  waste  always  on  the 
same  ground,  as  it  becomes  sour. 

Most  people  try  to  hatch  out  too 
many  for  the  available  room.  If  they 
have  success  in  hatching  they  often 
lose  this  lead  by  overcrowding  the 
chicks  later. 

A  flock  can  run  down  even  though 
a  new  male  is  used  each  year,  when 
ctillinpr  for  vigor  is  neglected. 
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SINCE  publication  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  of  my  article  on  poultry 
raising,  I  have  had  many  letters 
of  inquiry  from  other  t  subscribers. 
Since  I  owe  my  success  in  the  chicken 
business  largely  to  Orchard  and  Farm 
I  am  glad  to  pass  on  my  suggestions 
to  other  readers. 

Here  is  my  formula  for  a  dry  mash 
feed:  Four  parts  medium  cracked 
wheat,  one  part  medium  cracked  corn, 
one  part  good  quality  dried  beef 
scrap,  one-fourth  part  soy  bean  meal, 
one-fourth  part  oil  cake  meal  (lin- 
seed), one-fourth  part  charcoal.  Add 
little  salt.    Mix  all  by  measure. 

I  prefer  to  grind  or  crack  my  own 
grain  rather  than  buying  it,  already 
ground,  from  the  mill.  The  fresher 
the  feed  the  better.  Nature  placed 
a  hull  around  the  grain  to  preserve  it. 
As  soon  as  that  is  broken,  oxidation 
sets  in,  and  with  the  escape  of  volatile 
parts  it  becomes  less  palatable  and 
valuable.  Each  poultryman  can  have 
his  own  grinder  and,  buying  his  grain 
whole,  can  know  exactly  what  grade 
he  is  getting.  This  mixture  will  run 
through  any  dry  feed  hopper  without 
caking  or  clogging.  The  hens  are 
very  fond  of  it.  They  will  eat  almost 
the  same  amount  as  of  the  mixed 
grains  if  it  is  kept  before  them. 


I  get  best  results  through  keeping 
the  whole  grain  mixture,  as  well  as 
the  mash,  before  them.  A  safe  grain 
mixture  is  one  composed  of  three 
parts  of  whole  wheat  and  one  of 
Egyptian  corn.  I  never  throw  the 
grain  on  the  ground,  as  I  have  found 
that  the  hens  will  eat  more  or  less 
filth  and  kick  up  a  dust  which  in- 
volves danger  not  warranted  by  the 
exercise  they  may  secure.  Therefore 
I  feed  grain  as  well  as  mash  in 
hoppers. 

Another  essential  is  green  feed.  The 
greater  the  variety  of  greens  the  bet- 
ter the  results.  I  know  it  is  rather 
hard  in  winter  to  have  an  abundance 
of  garden  or  field  greens  in  frosty 
sections,  but  this  cannot  prevent  the 
sprouting  of  barley. 

I  soak  the  barley  in  lukewarm 
water  in  winter  (cold  will  do  in  sum- 
mer). After  it  has  soaked  for  six  or 
seven  hours  I  put  it  in  a  box  having 
cracks  large  enough  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  away,  leaving  it  in  a 
heap  just  as  it  leaves  the  bucket.  I 
then  cover  it  with  two  sacks  and  do 
not  touch  it  again  tmtil  the  next  day. 
Then  I  stir  it  well  with  my  hands, 
cover  it  up  again  and  pour  a  bucket 
of  warm  water  over  it.  I  continue  this 
every  morning  until  it  has  developed 
good  sprouts. 


Juraniry  Adikn&g  nisi  ft©  !H@isa<a 

By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 


PERMANENT  homes,  surround- 
ed by  productive  and  beautiful 
gardens,  represent  our  best  in- 
surance against  Bolshevism.  Not  only 
the  California  city  or  suburban  home, 
but  the  farm  home  as  well,  should  be 
built  within  a  bower  of  flowers  and 
fruits  and  should  include  a  big,  pro- 
ductive, well-managed  vegetable 
garden. 

Have  you  a  permanent  food  factory 
surrounding  your  home?  If  not,  make 
a  good  resolution  this  January,  and 
start  one  at  once.  If  you  can  grow 
oranges  and  lemons  no  doubt  an 
avocado  tree  or  two  would  thrive.  In 
many  sections  the  date  palm  does 
well.  Be  sure  to  plant  one  or  more 
trees  of  figs,  olives,  loquats  and  per- 
simmons. And,  of  course,  include  a 
great  variety  of  deciduous  fruits. 

By  all  means  have  a  hedge  of 
guavas  along  one  side  of  your  per- 
manent garden:  The  feijoa,  or  pine- 
apple guava,  is  both  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. Its  fruit  makes  delicious 
pies,  jellies  and  jams,  of  delicate 
flavor.  Plant  it  any  time  between 
now  and  June.  Red  strawberry, 
yellow  strawberry  and  lemon  guavas 
also  are  excellent. 

Those  of  us  who  live  where  it  is  not 
too  hot  and  dry  can  easily  have  cur- 
rants in  our  gardens.  Those  sections 
which  are  under  ocean  influence  and 
those  at  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  or 
more  should  favor  such  varieties  as 
Crandall's  Black  Perfection  and  La 
Versailles.  The  Zante  or  Corinth 
(Panariti  grape),  conce  iiing  which  so 
much  has  appeared  in  Orchard  and 
Farm,  is  suitable  in  most  localities 
where  raisin  grapes  are  grown,  and  is 
a  prolific  bearer  when  properly 
girdled. 

Plant  Berries  Now 

This  is  just  the  right  time  to  plant 
berries.  One  should  have  early,  me- 
dium and  late  varieties  of  black- 
berries. Crandall's  Early  and  Mam- 
moth are  the  best  early  ones.  Medina 
and  Lawton  come  on  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. Himalaya  properly  pruned  and 
trellised  bears  from  June  to  October. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  dew- 
berry. Good  varieties  of  dewberries 
are  Gardena  and  Lucretia.  Prune  all 
blackberries  severely  to  new  canes 
from  three  *o  five  feet  long.  Prune 
dewberries  even  shorter.  Prune  now, 
without  delay  1 

Raspberries  do  best  where  the  cli- 
mate is  not  too  hot  ai  1  dry,  but  ex- 
cellent crops  of  the  best  varieties  are 
grown  in  every  section  of  the  State. 


Golden  Inn  and  St.  Regis  are,  perhaps, 
the  best.  Give  raspberries  plenty  of 
stable  manure  and  don't  let  the  clump 
grow  too  thickly.  Cut  back  some,  and 
thin  out  considerably.  Plant  at  least 
100  feet  of  row  to  raspberries. 

Any  garden  not  including  a  good 
variety  of  strawberries  certainly  is  not 
realizing  its  mission.  Now  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  plant,  although  they 
can  be  set  out  almost  any  time  when 
it  is  not  too  hot.  Hill  u,  the  rows 
about  two  feet  apart  so  as  to  keep 
plants  out  of  water.  They  must  have 
frequent  irrigations.  A  good  home 
gardener  will  have  strawberries  from 
April  to  November.  Plant  the  Klon- 
dyke,  Brandywine,  Banner  and  "A-l." 

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus 

Rhubarb  should  be  planted  now  for 
next  summer's  crop  and  to  last  for  a 
number  of  years.  Get  good,  strong 
roots.  Set  them  on  ridges  in  soil 
which  is  rich,  and  which  has  been 
plowed  and  manured  deeply.  Rhu- 
barb must  have  good  drainage  and 
never  must  irrigation  water  stand 
over  the  crowns  1  Irrigating  care- 
lessly will  cause  plants  to  go  to  seed 
and  die  out.  Plant  Wagner's  Winter 
Giant  and  also  some  strawberry 
rhubarb. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  home 
gardeners  who  have  asparagus  beds 
either  own  their  homes  and  intend 
to  stay  or  else  simply  can't  help 
being  lovers  of  good,  permanent  gar- 
dens. It  requires  two  years  to  bring 
an  asparagus  bed  into  full  bearing 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  care.  But 
one  is  fully  repaid  when  the  bed 
begins  to  produce.  It  will  last  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more. 

I  know  of  a  good  producing  bed 
which  was  planted  over  twenty  years 
ago.  This  bed  gets  a  coat  of  manure 
every  year  and  also  a  "feeding"  of 
rock  salt. 

Fertilize  deeply  for  asparagus;  two 


In  cold  weather  I  set  the  boxes  in 
a  manure  pile.  The  manure  heats  the 
box  and  makes  the  process  more 
rapid.  I  keep  several  boxes  "going" 
and  in  this  way  can  have  sprouted 
greens  every  day  in  winter.  Even  if 
it  rains,  the  cracks  allow  the  water 
to  run  out.  I  have  learned  that 
spreading  the  barley  out  hinders 
sprouting,  while  keeping  it  in  a  pile 
hastens  the  process. 

Now  as  to  culling,  this  is  the  way 
to  tell  a  "real"  hen,  or  one  able  to 
produce  up  to  250  eggs  a  year.  The 
good  layer  is  characterized  by  late 
moult,  large,  plump  red  comb,  white 
shanks,  loose  skin,  absence  of  hard 
fat,  thin,  flexible,  wide-apart  pelvic 
bones,  full  body  and  rough  plumage. 
The  meat  type  or  "slacker-boarder" 
has  pale,  small  shriveled  comb,  yellow 
shank  and  beak,  creamy  earlobes, 
heavy,  close  pelvic  bones,  thick,  hard 
skin  underlaid  with  fat,  narrow  body 
and  neat,  clean  plumage. 

From  my  experience  I  can  assure 
farmers  who  have  not  handled  poultry 
extensively  that  because  of  the  ideal 
conditions  existing  on  almost  every 
farm  they  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
greater  profit  than  almost  any  other 
sideline. 

— Mrs.  C.  J.  Mailey. 


feet  or  more  is  not  too  deep.  Set  out 
strong,  healthy  plants.  For  the  home 
garden  it  is  best  to  make  the  soil 
very  rich  and  to  set  the  plants  about 
18  inches  apart  each  way.  One  can 
set  them  even  closer. 

If  we  were  to  discuss  thoroughly 
the  subject  of  herbs  and  "seasoning 
plants"  we  might  fill  the  entire  maga- 
zine. Certainly  a  permanent  garden 
will  contain  some  mint  and  sage  and 
thyme  and  parsley  and  many  others 
of  the  good,  old-fashioned  seasoning 
herbs. 

For  the  Trellises 

There  will  be  trellises  and  pergolas 
in  the  garden.  Over  these  may  be 
grown  grapes,  Pasaflora  edulis  (pas- 
sion vine,  bearing  edible  fruit).  Zante 
currants  and  the  famous  semi-tropical 
chayote.  Plant  the  chayote  now  and 
protect  it  from  frost  during  February. 
Give  it  deep,  rich  soil  and  an  abun- 
dance of  water. 

Plant  one  whole  fruit  in  a  pot,  to 
be  set  in  the  permanent  place  by  the 
trellis  when  well  sprouted.  Barely 
cover  the  fruit  with  dirt  when  plant- 
ing and  keep  warm  and  moist,  but 
well  drained.  The  first  season,  be- 
ginning in  September,  there  should 
be  a  fair  crop.  The  next  four  or  five 
seasons,  with  good  care,  one  vine 
should  present  from  500  to  1500 
pounds  of  fruit  each  year.  The  vines 
will  freeze  down  each  winter,  but  will 
start  up  and  grow  with  surprising 
rapidity  with  the  warm  days  in 
spring.  Single  runners  have  been 
measured  which  attained  a  length  of 
over  90  feet  in  one  season's  growth 
Therefore,  do  not  provide  simply  a 
little  6  by  6  trellis  for  your  chayote 
vine! 

Of  course,  our  permanent  garden 
must  contain  also  the  annual  food 
plants  we  always  find  in  a  vegetable 
garden.  January  is  a  very  important 
month  for  the  vegetable  gardener. 
His  planting  list  in  most  sections  is 
even  longer  in  January  than  it  is  in 
December. 

In  favorable  localities  it  includes 
early  potatoes.  In  fact,  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  will  see  very  heavy 
planting  of  potatoes  by  market  gar- 
deners. 

One  can  safely  plant  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts, 
onions,  garlic,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips, 
turnips,  chard,  endive,  radish  and  arti- 
chokes. And  for  early  tomatoes,  pep- 
pers and  eggplant  the  seed  should  be 
planted  in  January  in.  hot  beds  or  in 
boxes  in  the  windows. 


Got  117  Eggs 
Instead  of  3 

Says  One  of  Our  Readers 


One  of  our  readers  says,  "  "More  Eggs' 
increased  my  supply  from  three  to  117 
eggs."  Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily 
double  his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg 
production  of  his  hens.  A  scientific 
tonic  has  been  discovered  that  revitalizes 
the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all  the 
time.  The  tonic  Is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed 
and  delighted  with  results. 
Noio  Is  the  time  to  give  "More  Eggs" 
to  your  hens,  while  prices  are  high  and 
profits  big.  Don't  let  your  hens  loaf; 
make  them  lay.  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  has 
done  this  for  400,000  chicken  raisers  all 
over  the  country.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  you. 

$1.00  Package 

FREE 

If  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker 
simply  write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J. 
Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  3741  Reefer  Bids., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  ask  for  his  special 
free  package  $1.00  offer.  Don't  Bend  any 
money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  you  two  $1.00 
packages  of  "Mare  Eggs."  You  pay  the 
postman  upon  delivery  only  $1.00,  the  price 
of  just  one  package,  the  other  package  being 
free.  The  Million  Dollar  Merchants  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  guarantees  If  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be 
returned  on  request.  So  there  is  no  risk. 
Write  today  for  this  special  free  package 
offer. 

Poultry  Raisers  Everywhere 
Tell  Wonderful  Results 
of  "More  Eggs" 

160  Hens — 1500  Eggs 
I  have  fed  two  boxeB  of  "More  Eggs'"  to 
my  hens  and  I  think  they  have  broken  the 
egg  record.    I  have  160  White  Leghorns  and 
In  exactly  21  days  I  got  126  dozen  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON,  Waverly,  Mo. 

$200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 

I  never  used  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  until  last 
December;  then  Just  used  one  $1.00  package 
and  have  sold  ever  $200.00  worth  of  eggs 
from  forty-four  henB.  "More  Eggs"  Tonlo 
did  It  A.  G.  THODE, 

Sterling,  Kans..  R.  No.  2,  Box  47. 

1368  Eggs  After  1  Package 

Last  fall  I  bought  a  box  of  your  "More 
Eggs''  Tonic  and  would  like  to  have  you 
know  the  result.    From  January  1st  tc  July 
1st  my  hens  laid  1368  eggs.  _ 
A.  E.  WHITE.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Send  No  Money 


Don't  send  any  money;  Just  fill  In 
and  mall  coupon.  You  will  be  sent, 
immediately,  two  $1.00  packages  of 
"MORE  EGGS."  Pay  the  postman 
upon  delivery  only  $1.00,  the  extra 
package  being  FREE  Don't  ws.lt — 
take  advantage  of  this  free  offer 
TODAY!  Reap  the  BIO  profits 
"MORE  EGGS"  will  make  for  you. 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when 
the  price  fa  highest.    Send  today! 


$1.00  PACKAGE  I  «  ■»  TT"'  XT' 

E.  J.  Reefer.  Poultry  Expert.  Iff 

9741  Reeter  Bldo.,  *  ■  dm  4 

Kama*  City.  Me. 

Dear  Mr.  Reefer: — I  accept  your  offer.  Send 
me  the  two  $1.00  packages  of  Reefer's 
"More  Eggs,"  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  the 
postman  $1.00  when  he  brings  me  the  two 
packages.  You  agree  to  refund  me  $1.00  If 
both  of  these  packages  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory in  every  way. 

Name   

Address   
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Make  Sure  of  Your 


earn  Separator 

Early  in  1920 

There's  no  happier  or 
better  way  of  starting 
the  New  Year  right 
than  by  making  sure  of 
a  new  DE  LAVAL,  if 
you  are  either  without 
a  cream  separator  or 
using  an  inferior  or 
half-worn-out  machine 
that  should  be  replaced. 

For  three  years  now 
thousands  of  those  who  wanted  a  DE  LAVEL  have  had 
to  wait  weeks  for  it  and  many  have  had  to  buy  a  sec- 
ond grade  separator.-  The  demand  has  simply  ex- 
ceeded the  possible  supply,  though  more  DE  LAVALS 
have  been  made  each  year  than  ever  before. 

More  and  better  DE  LAVALS  will  be  made  this  year 
than  ever  before — as  many  as  available  plant  additions 
and  skilled  workmen  can  produce — but  the  demand 
gives  every  indication  of  being  even  greater  still. 

Order  your  DE  LAVAL  now.  Make  sure  of  getting 
it.   Let  it  save  half  its  cost  by  Spring. 

See  the  nearest  De  Laval  local  agent  at  once,  or  write  the 
nearest  De  Laval  office  below  for  any  information  desired. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


X3  There  is 

a  "REX" 


for  Every 

*PRAY  MATERIA  Orchard  Trouble 

Originated  by  Agricultural  Experts. 
Compounded  under  direct  supervision  or  care- 
ful and  capable  chemists. 

18  Rex  Sprays 

Sulphur  Compounds — Oils — Soaps 
Arsenical  Compounds  —  Bordeaux 

Send  for  Descriptive  Bulletins 

California  Rex  Spray  Co. 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


Limelight  on  the  Lower  Layer 


(Continued 

packed  regularly  and  well,  with  most 
beautiful  specimens  on  the  top  of  the 
box,  but  with  low-grade,  inedible 
trash  in  the  bottom.  In  order  for  the 
retailer  to  get  his  money  out  of  the 
goods — and  he  must  protect  himself 
— he  either  charges  a  price  for  the 
good  tomatoes  which  insufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  entire  lot  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  for  himself,  and  dis- 
cards the  worthless  tomatoes,  or  he 
mixes  a  few  of  the  latter  with  each 
sale  of  the  good  tomatoes,  getting  for 
all  the  price  of  the  good  product! 
In  either  case  the  consumer  pays  the 
bill! 

To  be  more  specific,  a  few  illustra- 
tions are  given.  In  1918  the  writer, 
in  company  with  other  inspectors, 
visited  the  wholesale  market  district 
of  one  of  our  large  cities  at  the  sea- 
son when  tomatoes  were  being 
shipped  from  a  well  known  and  very 
fine  producing  section.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  pack  which  was  prepared 


from  Page  9) 

Wormy  fruit  or  vegetables  of  any 
character  cannot  now  be  sold  legally 
in  California.  The  practice  of  selling 
codling-moth-infested  apples  and 
pears  has  been  anything  but  good 
from_  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer, 
and  in  a  broad  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  grower.  Before  the  ap- 
ple-standardization law  was  enforced, 
in  1915,  it  was  a  common  thing  to 
find  most  of  the  apples  in  any  of  our 
local  market  centers  infested  with  cod- 
ling moth.  In  defense  of  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  such  fruit  the  argument 
has  been  advanced  that  a  certain  class 
of  the  consuming  public  cannot  afford 
to  buy  the  better  grades.  The  argu- 
ment sounds  logical,  but  what  are  the 
facts?  As  an  illustration  the  writer 
priced  a  few  boxes  of  wormy  apples 
last  season  in  the  place  of  business  of 
one  of  the  leading  wholesale,  fruit 
dealers  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  worth  75  cents 
•  per  box.    This  price  was  reasonable 


BUT  HOW  ABOUT  THE  FRUIT  STAND? 

"I  irlsh  to  say  a  word  from  the  orchardlst's  point  of  view  a*  to  the  regulation 
of  fruit  8tand«  where  the  product),  of  our  orchards  are  displayed  and  sold.  I  hope 
I  am  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  standardization  ultimately  benefits  Use  grower 
as  much  as  the  consumer.  But  I  can't  help  getting  a  little  "hot  under  the  collar" 
when  I  am  forced  by  law  to  maintain  a  certain  standard  In  my  pack  oaly  to  see  the 
city  hawkers  facing  the  "pyramids"  on  their  stands  with  my  choice  fruit  and  filling 
in  'the  center  with  culls  picked  up  on  the  open  market.  The  prices  they  ask  are 
based  upon  what  they  pay  for  my  "standardized"  fruit,  and,  as  usual,  the  consumer 
is  the  "goat."  This  practice  Is  so  universal  as  to  be  almost  as  serious  a  problem 
as  control  of  the  pack.  What's  to  be  done  about  It?  Why  not  make  It  Illegal  for 
the  dealers  to  sell  fruit  except  from  the  original  box,  or  at  least  prevent  their 
mixing  grades  and  filling  the  orders  of  retail  customers  mostly  from  the  colls  at 
the  center!" — Albert  J.  Maron. 


-  HEX  Sph/iys  -  The  Standard  for  20 years 


in  three  layers  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  top  layer  consisted  of  well-nigh 
perfect  specimens,  the  second  layer 
consisted  of  specimens  very  much  in- 
ferior, while  the  lower  layer  consist- 
ed of  exceedingly  small  specimens, 
many  of  which  were  worthless. 

Several  boxes  packed  in  this  man- 
ner were  dumped  upside  down  as  an 
object  lesson  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  owners  to  the  deception.  The 
testimony  of  several  dealers  in  these 
tomatoes  was  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  nicely  packed  boxes  were  dumped 
so  that  the  bottom  layer  could  be 
seen,  15  cents  would  be  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  lot.  Yet  while  packed 
with  the  inferior  tomatoes  concealed 
by  those  that  were  very  tine,  50  to  75 
cents  was  about  the  average  price  re- 
ceived. The  dealers  were  left  to 
wrestle  with  the  question:  Why  were 
these  tomatoes  worth  five  times  as 
much  when  viewed  from  one  angle 
as  from  another? 

Another  example  of  deceptive  to- 
mato packing  is  cited  where  offending 
parties  were  severely  dealt  with  in 
one  of  the  market  centers.  This  time 
the  individual  specimens  of  tomatoes 
were  all  fairly  good,  but  in  a  nicely 
packed,  two-layer  box  there  were 
found  to  be  39  tomatoes  on  top  and 
67  on  the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a 
packed  box  three  layers  deep,  there 
were  34  on  top,  46  in  the  center  and 
51  on  the  botton. 


and  the  fruit  was  good  value  at  the 
figure,  provided  the  consumer  could 
purchase  it  for  a  like  amount. 

In  some  of  the  retail  stores  up  town 
where  the  consumer  does  his  buying, 
apples  from  the  same  lot  were  retail- 
ing for  the  exorbitant  figure  of  four 
pounds  for  25  cents  or  about  $3  a  box. 
Again  the  consumer  was  the  loser, 
for  he  paid  for  wormy  fruit  the  price 
of  good  fruit,  and  of  necessity  further 
suffered  an  actual  loss  of  at  least  20 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  itself  from  worm 
injury. 

The  reputation  of  California  fruit 
depends  upon  the  impression  it  leaves 
with  the  person  who  consumes  it. 

The  estimated  valuation  of  Califor- 
nia's fruit  industry  in  1918  was  $155,- 
000,000.  An  industry  of  such  magni- 
tude means  bread  and  butter  for  a 
host  of  people  and  the  importance  of 
making  an  effort  to  pleas*  consumers 
of  our  fruit  and  vegetables  wherever 
they  may  be  sold  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized, for  in  addition  to  and  be- 
cause of  pleasing  those  who  consume 
our  products,  we  are  benefiting  our- 
selves. Because  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  California  Standardiza- 
tion Laws  are  the  simple  principles 
of  a  square  deal,  they  cannot  fail  in 
benefiting  the  entire  population.  And 
producer,  dealer  and  consumer  alike 
will  share  in  the  profits  of  their  strict 
and  uniform  enforcement. 


Y ©Bn'r©  Never  Beita  tUnadiE  ¥©i  ®w& 


(Continued 

the  formula,  to  which  is  added  Black 
Leaf  "40,"  is  used  for  these  codling 
moth  sprays.  All  the  water  available 
for  irrigation  is  applied  and  as  much 
thinning  done  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  gentle,  white- 
haired  woman  who  makes  her  home  a 
bower  of  beauty  with  plants  and 
flowers  and  does  most  of  the  house- 
work. "Mamma  and  I  have  enough 
to  keep  us  now,  so  we  don't  have  to 
work,"  remarked  Johnson,  with  a 
sigh  of  content.  "But  it  would  kill 
me  to  sit  around  in  the  house  all  the 
time.  When  I  have  a  sick  spell  or 
am  laid  up  by  an  accident — I've 
broken  my  leg  a  couple  of  times  in 
the  past  few  years — the  bodily  pain 
is  equaled  by  the  mental  torture  of 
being  unable  to  work  when  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done. 

"Young    people    are  continually 


from  Page  8> 

leaving  this  district,"  remarked  John- 
son, "although  this  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  world  to  live,  in  order 
to  work  on  farms  or  in  factories  else- 
where. They  say  there  is  nothing  to 
do  here — no  opportunities  for  a 
young  man.  Why,  if  I  were  60  years 
younger,  or  even  30,  I  would  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  a  chance  to  grow 
apples  and  peaches  on  these  hillsides 
here  in  the  edge  of  the  city.  If  an 
old,  broken-down  man  Kke  myself 
can  accumulate  $20,000  in  thirteen 
years,  what  might  a  young  man 
not  do? 

"A  Newtown  orchard  in  this  local- 
ity is  the  best  agricultural  proposition  < 
in  the  Rogue  River  Valley!  Others 
have  sold  over  $1000  worth  of  apples 
from  one  acre  in  a  single  season, 
when  prices  were  only  half  what  they 
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are  now.  The  crop  on  that  six-acre 
orchard  over  there  sold  for  $600  per 
acre  on  the  trees — all  clear  money, 
with  no  packing  or  marketing  ex- 
penses whatever.  Over  $400  worth 
of  Winter  Bananas  were  sold  from 
a  quarter  acre  of  trees  at  the  rate  of 
$1600  per  acre.  The  trees  were  plant- 
ed since  I  came  here,  thirteen  years 
ago.    Where  can  you  beat  it? 

'And  yet  our  young  men  choose 
the  dirty,  dangerous  work  of  rail- 
roading, or  prefer  to  be  cooped  up 
in  offices  and  factories,  selling  them- 
selves as  wage  slaves,  with  no  chance 
of  reward  above  their  daily  stipend! 

"No  capital  is  needed  to  get  into 
the  orcharding  business,"  he  contin- 
ued. "A  man  can  work  for  wages 
while  raising  an  orchard,  which  re- 
quires only  an  occasional  week's  work 
until  it  comes  into  bearing.  Or  he 
can  pay  expenses  by  renting  an  or- 
chard. No  money  in  renting?  Why, 
bless  your  soul,  I  rented  five  acres 
of  Krummel  peaches  for  $100  a  year 
and  last  year  sold  3000  boxes  for  $1.25 
per  box — $3750.  Of  course,  it  was  an 
exceptional  year,  but  this  year  the 
owner,  who  bought  the  orchard  for 
$1800,  sold  3200  boxes  for  a  dollar  a 
box  ($3200),  clearing  more  than 
enough  the  first  year  to  pay  for  the 
entire  orchard. 

"What  our  orchardists  need  above 
everything  else  is  more  water.  Un- 
told quantities  go  to  waste  each  year, 
flowing  down  the  creek  through  the 
center  of  the  city.  The  annual  charge 
of  $8  per  acre  for  irrigation  water  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  interest 
and  principal  on  the  cost  of  a  new 
reservoir.  This  is  a  great  problem  in 
many  sections  of  the  Pacific  West, 
but  it  will  be  worked  out."' 

This  is  the  brief  but  true  story 
of  a  "winner"  who  might  easily  have 
counted  himself  a  loser  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game.  Will  YOU  be  on 
your  toes  when  the  whistle  blows? 


Horticultural  Immigrants 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
Brothers  of  Elk  Grove,  who  have  a 
rather  extensive    planting.  Varying 
degrees  of  success  have  met  the  ef- 


Two  New  Almonds 

forts  of  widely  scattered  individuals 
to  grow  the  nuts,  but  it  is  believed 
that  past  failures  have  been  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  varieties.  Five 
varieties  now  have  been  isolated  as 
most  valuable.  A  limited  supply  of 
budwood  is  available.  • 
i  The  almonds  illustrated  represent 
the  result  of  interesting  grafts.  The 
two  upper  fruits  are  from  two  varie- 
ties, the  amygdalus  communis,  S.  P. 
I.  No.  7398  (Jordon),  top-worked 
,upon  amygdalus  communis  S.  P.  G. 
No.  6485  (I.  X.  L.)  The  lower  fruit 
represents  a  cross  from  individuals 
in  the  test  orchards.  This  type 
*ls    growing    nicely    and  producing 


Worn  Piston  Rings  waste 
power  and  moneij 

You  can't  afford  to  have  them  in  your  engines.  You  need 
all  the  power  your  motors  can  develop.  McQuay-Norris 
Vsas^Boof  Piston  Rings  increase  motor  power.  Not  in  any 
mysterious  way — but  because  their  equal  action  all  around  the 
cylinder  wall  prevents  fuel  from  escaping.  This  insures  full 
compression  and  consequent  power.  Their  design  is  exclu- 
sive— can  be  had  in  no  other  ring. 

These  rings  have  increased  power,  saved  fuel  and  decreased 
carbon  for  more  than  nine  years.  They  are  made  in  every 
size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and  model  of  motor, 
tractor,  truck  or  passenger  car.  Your  dealer  has  them  or 
can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber's  com- 
plete stock. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet  ^> 

We  will  gladly  send,  without  charge,  our  booklet,  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold  Power,"  which  explain*  why  worn  or  imperfectly 
designed  piston  rings  waste  power  and  money.  Address  Dept.  ak 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


To  Control  Excess  OH 

A  special  ring  for  motor*  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuiy  •  Norria 
\i»nBoo>  Piston  Rings  (or 
complete  compression — power. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

\£Ajipoof 

PISTON  RINGS 


Black  Walnut  Seedlings 


We  have  5000  black  walnut  seed- 
lings ready  for  delivery 
3-4  Ft.  4-6  Ft. 
These  are  as  fine  seedlings  as  you 
can  buy — they  measure  up  to  the 
quality  standard  long  established 
by  this  nursery.  Buy  while  the 
price  is  right. 


Elmer  Bras  Nursery 


70  South  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 
"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Famous." 


Six  Handy  Farm  Took  in  One 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw 
driver  and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or 
rethreadlng  rusted  and  battered  threads. 
Dies  fit  all  standard  bolts  need  on  stand- 
ard farm  machinery.  Requires  no  ad- 
justments ;  never  slips ;  simple  and  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Will  work  in  closer 
quarters  than  any  other  wrench ;  has 
handsome  blued  finish.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  of  these  Wrenches  for 
his  tooj  kit.  Can  be  used  in  more  ways 
than  any  wrench  made. 

One  of  the 
wrenches  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address  free  with  a 
twelve  months'  subscription  to  Orchard 
and  Farm  at  $1. 

Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Ca!. 


OUR  OFFER 


good  crops  of  superior  nuts.  A 
number  of  California  almond  grow- 
ers already  are  growing  products 
of  the  Chico  almond  experiment 
orchards.  Full  information  is  avail- 
able upon  the  virtues  and  limitations 
of  certain  varieties  and  crosses. 

One  of  the  interesting  plants  be- 
ing grown  by  Mr.  Beagle  and  his  as- 
sistants at  Chico  is  a  giant  bamboo, 
which  instead  of  increasing  in 
diameter  as  it  grows,  is  said  to  ap- 
pear above  the  ground  in  the  size  that 
it  will  eventually  assume,  each  stalk 
then  continuing  its  growth  without 
increasing  in  diameter. 


Sun  Scald  Freq 

At  any  time  during  the  life  of  a 
deciduous  fruit  tree  it  is  subject  to 
sun  scald,  but  particularly  in  the  case 
of  one  and  two-year-old  trees  dam- 
age is  frequently  severe.  Therefore, 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it, 

In  the  case  of  newly-planted  trees, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  trunk  pro- 
tectors made  of  yucca  wood,  paper 
or  metal.  These  are  all  good.  Black 
protectors,  however,  may  cause 
trouble  and  should  not  be  used. 

Protectors,  in  addition  to  their 
value   in   preventing  the   sun  from 


uently  Disastrous 

scorching  the  bark,  will  guard  the 
trees  against  the  attack  of  rabbits.  An 
undesirable  feature,  however,  may  be 
found  in  their  tendency  to  collect 
trash  and  to  harbor  insects. 

Lime  whitewash,  with  a  small 
amount  of  bitter  aloes,  is  a  very  de- 
sirable tree  wash.  The  white  color 
reflects  the  sun's  rays  and  prevents 
injury  to  the  trees.  Aloes  is  dis- 
tasteful to  rabbits. 

Sun  scald  is  one  of  the  chief  fac- 
tors in  shortening  the  life  of  orchard 
trees  and  its  prevention,  therefore,  is 
exceedingly  important.    Although  the 
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TRACTOR 


ATTACHMENT 


FOR 


$100 


F.  O.  B. 
SAN 
FRANCISCO 


An  Attachment  for  converting  any  non-floating  axle  Automobile  into  an 
economical  horse-power  Tractor. 

Ideal  for  Orchards  and  Vineyards.  Will  Pull  Any  Implement 

That  Four  Horses  Can  Successfully  Handle.  The 

Most  Economical  Tractor  for  the  Farm. 


How  many  acres  can  be  plowed  with  thlt  Tracford 
Attachment  In  ten  hours?  This  depends  upon 
the  width  of  cut.  Pulling  a  two-bottom  12-lnch 
plow,  from  four  to  five  acres  can  be  plowed. 

What  li  the  working  life  of  the  Tracford  Attach- 
ment? It  is  practically  Indestructible.  Will 
last  as  long  as  any  Tractor,  if  It  la  greased, 
oiled   and   cared  for. 


It  the  Tractor  run  on  low  gear  while  working? 

Nerer,  except  n*hen  starting. 


How  much  gasoline  will  It  consume? 

gallon  an  hour. 


How    much    oil    will    It  consume? 

quarts  a  day  of  ten  hours. 


HUGHSON    &   MERTON,  Inc. 


77  O'Farrell  Street 
1202  Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


FRESH  AlrO 

THE  BROODER  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

OUR  CATALOGUE  tells  you  all  about— 

Its  double  radiation  and  low  fuel  consumption. 

ITS  AUTOMATIC  forced  TRIPLE  ventilating  features. 

Its  perfect  regulation. 

Its  tremendous  HIT  at  Petaluma,  the  HUB  of  the  poultry  industry. 
If  interested,  write  for  our  FREE  catalogue,  No.  19. 

KRESKY  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


US 


Topics 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bar  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.    Whether  buying  or  selling, 

communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

889-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Fran  else* 


By  George  P.  Weldon 


WOOL 

ship  us  all  the  wool  and  dressed  turkeys 
you  have. 

Excellent  sale  here  now  for  both. 
Consign  all  shipments  of  produce  to  the 
old  and  reliable  firm — 

W.  C.  PRICE  St  CO.. 
244-248  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LIME-SULPHUR  solution  is  the  great  "life-saver"  and  the  grower  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  will  make  no  mistake  in  acquiring  the  habit  of  spraying 
his  trees  with  this  well  known  commercial  preparation  in  the  spring  as 
the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell. 

As  a  general  "clean-up"  spray  nothing  that  has  ever  been  found  is 
superior.  Not  only  is  it  a  splendid  insecticide  for  the  control  of  San  Jose 
scale,  peach  twig  borer,  brown  mite  and  other  pests,  but  it  also  serves  as  a 
fungicide  and  peach  leaf  curl,  peach  blight,  mildew  and  other  fungous  diseases 
are  likewise  controlled.  Orchards  that  have  been  neglected  and  which  are 
covered  with  moss  and  lichens  can  be  rejuvenated  by  the  lime-sulphur 
treatment. 

The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  by  fruit  growers  of  using  the  spray  too 
weak.  Frequently  I  find  peach  growers  making  the  dormant  application, 
using  about  one  gallon  of  lime  sulphur  to  30  gallons  of  water.  This  is  not ' 
strong  enough  for  any  of  the  insect  pests,  mites  or  diseases  mentioned,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  leaf  curl.  The  strength  for  dormant  trees  that  is 
most  satisfactory  is  one  gallon  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  to  10  gallons  of  water. 

A  desiccated  lime-sulphur  preparation  is  now  on  the  market.  The  manu- 
facturers recommend  its  use  at  the  strength  of  two  pounds  to  10  gallons  of 
water  as  a  dormant  spray  and  claim  as  good  results  as  with  the  liquid  spray 
at  1  to  10.  The  latter  is  a  standard  material  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time; 
the  former  is  yet  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  many  orchardists  who  have 
used  it  consider  that  it  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  liquid  form. 

Lime-sulphur  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  together  lime  and  sulphur  ac- 
cording to  the  following  formula: 

20  pounds  stone  lime. 
20  pounds  sulphur. 
SO  gallons  water. 

The  method  of  preparation  is  to  make  the  sulphur  into  a  paste,  mixing, 
it  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  in  about  20  gallons  of  water  in  some  suitable  tank 
for  boiling.  After  the  water  containing  sulphur  has  been  brought  to  a  boil, 
the  lime  is  added.  Slaking  will  take  place  immediately  in  the  hot  water  and 
there  is  danger  of  the  material  boiling  over.  A  dash  of  cold  water  will  prevent 
it  from  doing  so.  Boiling  should  continue  for  about  45  minutes  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  thorough  combination  of  the  lime  and  sulphur. 

Neither  the'  lime  nor  the  sulphur  by  itself  possesses  great  value  as  an 
insecticide  or  a  fungicide  except  in  a  few  cases,  but  the  combination  of  the 
two  materials  results  in  the  formation  of  sulphides  which  are  very  caustic 
and  which  are  responsible  for  the  killing  of  the  insects  and  their  eggs  or 
fungous  spores. 

The  most  successful  peach  growers  are  those  who  use  the  lime-sulphur 
each  spring  and  the  growers  of  other  deciduous  fruits  who  have  used  this 
material  ,in  their  orchards  as  a  clean-up  spray  generally  are  satisfied  with 

the  results. 


Blossom  Insects 

If  a  blossom  of  almost  any  kind 
is  shaken  over  the  palm  of  the  hand 
small  insects  known  as  thrips  usually 
may  be  seen  scurrying  about.  A  close 
examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  insects  are  wingless, 
while  others  have  wings.  Both  wing- 
less and  winged  specimens  are  tiny, 
elongated  creatures  possessing  six 
legs,  a  head,  thorax  and  abdomen  and 
a  pair  of  antennae  or  feelers  on  the 
front  of  the  head.  These  charac- 
teristics place  them  in  the  insect 
group  of  pests.  The  color  of  thrips 
varies  with  age  and  the  species.  Some 
are  white,  ethers  brown  and  still 
others  almost  black. 

Sometimes  serious  injury  to  fruit 
results  from  thrips  attack.  One  spe- 
cies (Euthrips  citri)  damages  the  or- 
ange; another  (Euthrips  pyri)  affects 
the  pear,  plum  and  cherry,  and  still 
another  (Euthrips  tritici)  attacks 
peaches. 

Control  consists  in  thorough  spray- 
ing with  nicotine  sulphate  and  soap 
or  nicotine  sulphate  and  distillate 
emulsion  at  the  strength  of  1  part 
nicotine  sulphate  to  1200  parts  of 
water  and  2  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap 
to  100  gallons  of  water.  Three  per 
cent  distillate  emulsion  may  take  the 
place  of  the  soap. 

Native  Plants 

Nowhere  can  there  be  found  more 
beautiful  plants,  trees  or  shrubs  than 
some  of  those  which  may  be  seen 
growing  wild  in  California. 

The  craze  for  exotics  evinced  by 
some  plant  growers  may  be  warrant- 
ed, but,  after  all,  can  most  of  the 
exotics  surpass  or  even  equal  in 
beauty  qur  native  plants?  Tt  re- 
quired a  war  to  bring  us  to  our  senses 
so  that  we  realized  the  absolute  ab- 
surdity of  the  notion  that  certain 
goods,  unless  they  carried  the  "Made 
in  Germany"  slogan,  were  not  worth 
having. 

A  better  knowledge  of  our  great 
variety  of  native  flora  will  perhaps 


do  much  to  dispel  the  delusion  that 
exotics  or  any  imported  plants  are 
finer  than  our  own.  For  a  beautiful, 
hardy  shrub  that  can  be  grown  in 
hard,  dry  soil  where  most  trees  or 
plants  would  refuse  to  grow  at  all 
the  native  "ground  cherry,"  prunus 
ilicifolia)  should  be  given  a  trial.  If 
.it  is  well  started  it  may  be  expected 
to  thrive  under  conditions  that  are 
very  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of 
most  plants. 


Good  Potato  Seed  Scarce 

It  has  become  well  known  among 
those  in  closest  touch  with  the  potato 
industry  that  good  seed  is  hard  to  get. 
While  the  recently  passed  law  is 
directly  concerned  with  certification  ] 
of  seed  potatoes,  its  broader  purpose  i 
as  stated  in  the  first  section  is  to  j 
empower  the  director  of  agriculture  J 
to  promote  and  protect  the  potato  J 
industry  of  California. 

For  some  years  the  production  of  Jt 
potatoes  has  been  decreasing  in  the  1 
main  producing  sections  of  the  State.  I 
Fungous  diseases  (Rhizoctonia  and  I 
Fusarium)  and  the  *el  worm  and  I 
tuber  moth  pests  hav«  played  a  part  1 
in  the  reduction  of  the  yield,  but  more  J 
injurious  than  all  of  these  things  has  J 
been  the  inattention  to  careful  seed  I 
selection.  The  time  has  passed  when  ] 
anyone  should  be  so  unwise  as  to  I 
practice  selection  of  potato  seed  stock  J 
from  the  bin  without  any  knowledge  i 
of  production.  Certified  seed  under  3 
the  new  law  must  be  productive  seed  I 
as  determined  by  the  actual  weighing  ) 
of  a  number  of  hills;  it  must  be  rea-  '< 
sonably  free  from  insect  and  fungous  j 
ptsts  that  are  dangerous  to  the  potato  1 
plant  or  tuber,  and  it  must  be  true  to  I 
the  type  of  the  variety  without  any  i 
mixture  of  other  varieties. 

Word  comes  that  already  since  the  J 
new  law  went  into  effect  the  potato  J 
growers  are  .'organizing  for  business  \ 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  State  the  i 
character  of  potato  seed  should  be  : 
greatly  improved.  Of  course,  the  in-  1 
dustry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  con-  5 , 
sumers,  will  gain  thereby. — G.  P.  W.I 
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the  young  man  with  practically  no 
resources,  such  as  many  a  returned 
soldier.  Friends  of  the  plan,  how- 
ever, point  out  that  many  settlers  are 
apt  to  be  too  impatient  and  to  desire 
results  more  quickly  than  their  cir- 
cumstances allow. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  our  guide,  "at 
the  ranch  of  Meyers,  the  first  prize 
winner.  There  was  a  contest,"  he 
explained,  "in  which  this  young  man 
won  first  prize  for  improvements, 
neatness  and  production  of  crops." 

We  were  introduced  to  a  quick, 
wiry,  clean-cut,  eagle-eyed  young 
man  who  is  best  described  as  "a  typi- 
cal farmer."  He  showed  at  once  his 
adaptability  to  and  love  of  his  work. 
This  impression  was  further  strength- 
ened by  the  disclosure  that  he  was 
handy  with  tools,  a  natural  mechanic, 
a  hard  worker  and  a  keen  business 
man.  Seemingly  his  inclination  was 
inherited,  for  we  learned  that  his 
father,  Claus  Meyers,  had  produced 
$7000  worth  of  cannery  pears  from 
3  acres,  in  addition  to  drying  $1400 
worth,  and  had  cleared  $600  per  acre 
for  four  consecutive  years  on  a  So- 
noma Valley  fruit  ranch.  No  less 
credit  is  due  the  young  man  for  the 
financial  assistance  which,  we  are 
told,  had  been  extended  by  his  father 
in  hastening  improvements. 

And,  indeed,  young  Meyers  was 
able  to  point  to  remarkable  results 
from  his  first  year's  efforts.  His 
ranch  and  his  accomplishments  indi- 
cated indefatigable  labor.  Surely,  here 
was  the  ideal  type  of  colonist,  for, 
although  he  had  received  additional 
assistance,  he  gave  the  impression 
that  it  merely  hastened  his  chances 
of  reaching  the  goal  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess which  he  would  have  attained 
anyway. 

Remarkable  Soil  Fertility 

Meyers,  too,  we  learned,  had  had 
good  luck  with  tomatoes.  From  2000 
plants  he  raised  40  tons,  on  less  than 
2  acres.  These  were  marketed  in 
Chico.  Gyp  corn  had  made  3000 
pounds  to  the  acre  on  his  place. 

Coming  to  Durham  in  December, 
he  planted  5  acres  to  oats  in  February 
and  set  out  5  acres  to  orchard  in  April. 
Plowing  around  the  trees,  he  planted 
tomatoes  between  the  tree  rows  in 
May.  Then  he  cut  the  oats  and 
plowed  this  land  dry  in  June.  Level- 
ing and  irrigating,  he  planted  a  small 
patch  to  corn  on  the  5th  of  August. 
From  these  parcels  he  received  the 
following  returns:  Five  tons  of  oat 
hay,  valued  at  $18;  $450  worth  of 
tomatoes  and  $450  worth  of  corn.  A 
small  field  of  milo  made  2  tons  to 
the  acre  without  irrigation.  A  water- 
melon, raised  without  irrigation, 
weighed  65  pounds. 

This  young  man's  plans  for  the 
future  include  the  maintenance  of  a 
dairy  and  eventually  the  breeding  of 
registered  Holsteins,  as  well  as  the 
keeping  of  hogs.  He  has  a  nice  start 
with  both.  He  is  constructing  colony 
houses  for  brood  sows,  having  already 
a  small  barn  with  cement  milking 
floor  for  his  cows. 

In  partnership  with  W.  R.  Johnson, 
who  has  a  laborer's  allotment  of  two 
acres  and  who  is  determined  to  be- 
come an  owner  of  one  of  the  farming 
allotments,  Meyers  is  contracting 
wood,  for  which  he  has  secured  a 
remunerative  market  and  which  prom- 
ises to  be  a  profitable  sideline  for 
both  these  ambitious  young  men. 

One  cannot  keep  in  mind  any  sug- 
gestion of  paternalism  in  talking  with 
men  like  these.  Yet  the  arguments  of 
the  antis  are  so  persistent  and  so 
well  founded  upon  the  experience  of 
the  ages  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 

Plan's  Opponents  Criticize 
Nearly  all  of  the  critics  speak  of 
the  paternalism  of  the  plan.  The 


A  Quality  Combination 


'THE  International  8-16 
Kerosene  Tractor  is  a 

tractor  of  character  and  person- 
ality. The  first  note  of  appeal 
is  the  graceful,  trim  design,  the 
general  compactness  and  the 
good  balance  of  the  tractor,  with 
just  the  right  distribution  of 
weight  on  the  front  trucks  and 
drive  wheels.  The  next  thing 
that  strikes  you  is  the  absence  of 
exposed  working  parts;  every- 
thing is  enclosed  as  protection 
against  the  grinding  action  of 
dust  and  dirt. 

And  you  are  impressed  by  the  flex- 
ible range  of  the  drawbar,  making  it 
possible  to  pull  a  harrow,  plow,  binder 
or  wagon  with  equal  advantage  and 
by  the  convenient  pulley  so  placed 


that  the  tractor  can  be  backed  into 
the  belt  in  a  hurry,  with  no  chance 
for  the  belt  to  drag  on  the  ground  or 
rub  against  any  part  of  the  tractor. 

And  coming  down  to  more  tech- 
nical but  nevertheless  very  important 
details  —  there  is  the  throttle  governor 
that  regulates  the  fuel  to  the  load; re- 
movable cylinder  sleeves  in  the  engine 
so  that  if  a  cylinder  should  become 
scored  through  the  use  of  poor  lubri- 
cating oil,  for  instance,  a  new  lining 
can  be  put  in  at  once,  renewing  the 
cylinder;  centralized  auto- type  con- 
trol, making  this  tractor  as  easy  to 
handle  as  an  automobile. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  desir- 
able characteristics  of  the  Interna- 
tional 8-16  Kerosene  Tractor.  The 
catalog  that  we  have  ready  to  mail 
you  will  give  you  the  rest.  Or,  see 
your  International  dealer  and  examine 
his  sample  8-16  for  yourself. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(locorpo  rated) 

Billings,  Moot.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


writer  encountered  one  of  the  most 
rabid  of  these,  not  so  very  far  from 
the  Durham  Colony.  He  was  a 
prosperous  rancher  and  the  home  he 
occupied  bespoke  wealth  and  good 
taste. 

"I  won  it!  I  won  it  by  my  own 
efforts  without  any  helping  hand  from 
the  State  or  any  other  agency,"  he 
ejaculated  with,' perhaps,  pardonable 
pride.  For  the  sweep  of  his  arm  took 
in  a  beautiful  vista,  comprising  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  orchards  and  fields. 
"And  God  alone  knows  how  I  worked 
and  worried,"  he  added.  "There  are 
others  all  around  you,  and  in  every 
county  in  this  State  and  every  State 
in  the  Union,  good  American  pioneers 
who  dared  and  conquered.  Did  we 
ask  for  ready-made  comforts?" 

His  fine  old  face  was  marked  with 
mingled  scorn  and  pride  of  accom- 
plishment. "Travel  anywhere  you 
pke  over  the  wonderful  agricultural 
districts  of  America,"  he  continued, 
"and  you'll  find  self-made  men,  who 


started  out  with  nothing  but  courage 
and  their  own  strong  arms  to  build 
up  a  home  and  a  business.  These  are 
the  type  of  Americans  that  have  made 
our  country  the  great  republic  it  is. 
In  Europe,  among  the  monarchies, 
you  will  find  the  dependent,  patron- 
ized proteges  whose  idea  of  traveling 
through  life  is  to  follow  the  leader!" 
And  he  hammered  the  table  with  his 
fist  to  emphasize  his  remarks. 

"But  do  you  not  think  times  are 
different  now?"  was  the  query. 

"Different,  yes.  Of  course,  they're 
different!  But,  if  anything,  it  is  eas- 
ier, not  more  difficult,  for  young 
people  to  make  their  own  way.  The 
cost  is  a  little  greater  and  the  gamble 
a  little  bigger,  but  the  returns  are 
proportionately  more  attractive.  Why, 
what  are  we  coming  to?"  he  contin- 
ued in  some  excitement.  "What  are 
we  coming  to  when  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  State's  money  to  buy  and 
equip  ready-made  farms  and  turn 
(Continued  on  Pnge  46) 
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Lowest  Cost 

per  Working  Hour 

Price,  In  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  should  be  a 
secondary  consideration.  Of  chief  importance  are 
the  tractor's  dependability,  its  ability  to  do  all 
sorts  of  work,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  with 
a  low  operating  and  upkeep  expense. 

Many  years  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  operation 
have  proved  its  cost  lowest,  not  only  per  actual 
working  hour,  but  also  per  acre  worked.  Statistics 
from  hundreds  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners 
prove  this  to  be  so. 

Power  to  pull  an  unusual  number  of  plows  at 
an  unusual  depth,  versatility  in  operation,  con- 
struction that  minimize  delays  and  expense  for 
repairs,  make  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  costs  lowest, 
and  its  profits  largest. 

"Caterpillar"  superiority  is  the  combined  result  of 
Holt  selection  and  combination  of  materials,  Holt  work- 
manship and  particularly  of  Holt  design — developments 
resulting  from  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  tractor 
study  and  experience. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  capacity  has  been  proved  scores 
of  times  for  thousands  of  farmers  everywhere.  The 
War  service  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  proved  it  for 
the  entire  world.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  the 
only  tractor  used  by  the  Allies  for  their  heaviest  war 
service,  selected  after  severe  and  prolonged  tests. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  stands  today  without  an 
equal  for  efficiency  or  economy.  The  records  it  has  es- 
tablished in  every  class  of  work,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  under  every  sort  of  condition,  prove  its  superi- 
ority. What  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  done  for 
others  in  reducing  costs  and  increasing  profits,  it  can 
do  for  you. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  423. 
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BUIX  DOG"  ^^StumpPuller 


All  fteel  machine.  New  design.  Strong,  easy  to  op- 
erate. Horse  power  machine  develops  60  or  90  ton*. 
Only  five  parts.  Heavy  steel  base.  Chilled  steel  bear- 
ings. Tough  steel  drum.  Accurately  spaced,  hardened 
teeth.    Double  safety  latch. 

BOTH  HAND  ANT)  HOUSE  FOWXB 

Hand  machine  develops  30  or  60  tons.     Pulls  any 
stump  which  any  other  puller  can  move  and,  we  be- 
lieve, quicker  and  with  less  effort.     Frame  one  solid 
casting.    High  and  low  speeds.    High  wheels  and 
handle  for  easy  moving.    Tubular  construc- 
tion.   No  joints  or  bolts.    Both  guaranteed    /\0%  y 
against  defects  for  three  years.    Sold  on    y^^"  o 
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rapidly  along  the  winding  paths.  Still 
no  answer  to  his  whistle  or  call.  Not 
a  little  alarmed,  he  dropped  his 
bridle  reins  and  continued  on  foot.  A 
half  hour  of  unavailing  search  co 
vinced  him  that  the  boys  were  not  to 
be  found  in  the  small  tract  of  timber. 
All  around  were  the  open  fields.  He 
looked  with  troubled  eyes  about  him. 

Just  as  he  wheeled  to  return  to  his 
horse,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
sudden  movement  in  a  patch  of  brush 
at  the  fence-line  near  the  roadside. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hat  and 
watched  the  spot  closely.  But  it  was 
not  the  boys  whom  he  had  seen.  The 
figure  of  a  man  crouched  in  the 
shadow.  Bounding  along  the  path, 
the  foreman  reached  his  horse, 
sprang  into  the  saddle,  and,  again 
skirting  the  edge  of  the  trees,  raced 
across  the  soft  field  towards  the 
road.  But  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
point  his  quarry  had  vanished. 

"Probably  a  hobo  resting  by  the 
highway,"  he  thought,  momentarily 
dismissing  the  mysterious  visitor 
from  his  mind.  More  and  more  wor- 
ried about  the  twins,  he  gazed 
anxiously  up  and  down  the  road.  But 
they  had  never  been  known  to  leave 
the  ranch  without  permission.  Re- 
calling the  various  places  about  the 
farm  where  they  might  have  gone  for 
their  afternoon's  play,  he  turned  again 
towards  the  buildings.  But  as  he 
started  to  leave  his  eye  caught  a 
flash  of  green  in  the  brush  just  va- 
cated by  the  supposed  tramp.  He 
dropped  from  the  saddle  and  investi- 
gated. A  bundle,  formed  from  a 
bright  green  silk  handkerchief,  lay 
near  the  footprints  of  the  stranger. 

The  foreman  picked  it  up.  It  was 
heavy,  as  though  containing  metal. 
He  untied  the  knot.  A  half  dozen 
coins  rolled  out.  At  first  scarcely 
believing  his  eyes,  he  held  them  up 
one  at  a  time  to  the  sunlight.  They 
were  gold  double  eagles  I 

Staring  for  a  moment  at  his  find, 
the  foreman  recalled  himself  with  a 
start  and  glanced  apprehensively  at 
the  sky.  It  was  growing  late.  Al- 
ready the  shadows  had  begun  to 
lengthen  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  He 
decided  that  he  had  better  notify  Mrs. 
Steeley  at  once  of  his  failure  to  find 
the  twins.  Stuffing  handkerchief  and 
coins  in  his  pocket,  he  vaulted  again 
into  the  saddle  and  rode  swiftly  to- 
wards the  house. 

"Ma"  received  the  news  with  the 
calmness  for  which  she  was  famed, 
but  her  lips  went  white  and  she  held 
the  edge  of  the  table  a  moment  for 
support.  Never  utterly  unnerved,  she 
was  for  the  moment  beset  by  clutch- 
ing fear.  "But,  Fred,"  she  queried. 
"They  weren't  at  the  shack  nor  any- 
where in  the  woodlot?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  the  tore- 
man,  "but  I  wouldn't  worry,  Mrs. 
Steeley.  You  know  they  might  be  out 
ar.ound  the  buildings  somewhere,  or 
over  in  the  big  pasture.  I'll  have  the 
boys  look  everywhere." 

"That's  right,"  said  his  employer, 
quickly.  "Call  all  the  men  in.  It  is 
getting  late.  I  don't  want  those  boys 
out  after  dark.  Tell  the  men  to  search 
every  corner  of  the  place,  and  to  look 
in  the  lofts  and  in  the  spring-house." 
The  foreman  hurried  away  to  carry 
out  her  instructions. 

WALKING  leisurely  along  the 
rose-bordered  drive  towards 
the  house,  Josephine  and  her 
caller,  Harry  Loomis,  late  lieutenant 
in  the  A.  E.  F.,  were  blissfully  ig- 
norant of  Mrs.  Steeley's  fears.  Some 
of  Josephine's  friends  were  unable  to 
understand  why  this  quiet,  unassum- 
ing young  man  had  so  quickly  sup- 
planted in  her  favor  the  more  brilliant 
Clarence  Hodges,  whose  racy  road- 
ster had  formerly  been  seen  so  fre- 
quently entering  the  Steeley  drive- 
way. Something  of  an  explanation 
may  have  been  offered  by  the  fact 
that  Lieutenant  Loomis  was  always 


so  cordially  received  by  Josephine's 

mother. 

The  girl  had  been  trying  this  after- 
noon, without  much  success,  to  make 
her  escort  tell  something  about  his 
experiences  under  fire.  He  preferred, 
however  to  talk  of  other  things. 
When  the  conversation  •'rifted  to 
serious  topics,  he  told  her  of  his  am- 
bition to  become  a  success  in  business 
-  and  of  the  little  "stake"  he  had  laid 
aside  with  which  to  make  a  start. 

As  they  approached  the  house,  she 
found  her  hand  clasped  tightly  in  his. 
their  arms  swinging  gracefully  be- 
tween them.  Rather  shyly,  she  looked 
up  at  him.  "And  Jo,"  he  was  saying, 
"When  that  little  'stake'  has  grown 
enough  to  buy  a  little  home,  will  you, 

will  you  " 

"Oh,  look,"  cried  Josephine,  sud- 
denly freeing  her  hand  and  waving  it. 
"There's  mother  in  the  window  beck- 
oning to  us.  Come,  let's  see  what 
she  wants." 

Obediently,  he  followed,  laughing. 
"Some  young  men  seem  to  find  a 
short  route  to  their  heart's  desire," 
he  said,  as  they  turned  into  the  main 
driveway.  "But  I  guess  I'M  joet  have 
to  plug  along  and  work  things  out  in 
my  slow  way." 

"Mother  was  saying  this  morning. " 
answered  the  girl,  "that  the  only 
wealth  WE  could  expect  was  that 
which  we  could  dig  out  of  Hie  soil  of 
Shadow  Hills  in  the  form  of  crops 
and  milk  and  eggs.  I  was  telling  her," 
she  explained,  "that  I  wished  we  could 
find  buried  treasure  or  something. 
You  know  she  is  so  worried  about 
financing  the  business  this  year. 
Really,  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect 
that  an  old  miser  buried  a  lot  of  gold 
on  this  place.  Uncle  Walter  used  to 
tell  us  he  really  believed  it-" 

"Buried  treasure  and  all  those 
things  go  with  the  fairy  tales  of  child- 
hood." answered  the  young  man, 
soberly.  "But  in  the  stories  you  know, 
the  prize  always  goes  finally  to  those 
who  deserve  it.  So  I  am  sure  that 
when  the  treasure  of  Shadow  Hills 
finally  comes  to  light,  you  and  your 
mother  will  be  very,  very  wealthy." 

Again  she  glanced  up  at  him  with 
the  shy,  sweet  look  that  had  startled 
him  so  frequently  of  late.  "It's  for* 
tunate,  isn't  it,"  she  said,  "that  we 
can  have  the  memory  of  our  childish 
pirate-tales  and  fairy  stories.  How  I 
used  to  thrill  over  the  affairs  of  the 
lovely  Princess  and  her  Prince 
Charming!  They  all  seem  very  real 
when  we  are  tiny  tots,  even  though 
the  dreams  don't — come  true." 

"I  do  wish,"  she  continued,  quickly, 
with  a  sudden,  characteristic  change 
of  mood,  "I  do  wish  that  poor  mother 
COULD  find  some  short  cut  to  the 
ease  that  she  deserves.  She  has 
worked  and  worried  so.  But  even  if 
she  were  wealthy,  she  wouldn't  use 
her  wealth  for  herself.  She  always 
wants  to  do  everything  for  those  she 
loves.  She  has  told  me  that  if  her 
business  does  well,  some  day  she  will 
build  me  a  nice  little  home  of  my 
own.  But  now  that  time  looks — 
rather  far — away." 

They  were  now  near  the  house.  As 
he  started  to  reply,  Josephine's  moth- 
er threw  open  the  sash  and  called  to 
them.  "Jo,  Harry,  the  boys  haven't 
been  home  all  afternoon  and  I'm  so 
worried.  Fred  and  all  the  men  are 
hunting  for  them.  We  must  all  search. 
It  is  getting  so  late.    Come  quickly!" 

With  ^vhite  face,  Josephine  turned 
to  the  young  man  by  her  side.  His 
jaw  was  set,  and  his  expression  had 
grown  very  serious.  "Well  find 
them,"  he  assured  her.  "Now  don't 
worry,  Jo."  Mrs.  Steeley  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  a  shawl  thrown  about 
her  head.  The  lieutenant  placed  his 
hand  kindly  upon  her  arm.  "You  can 
count  on  me  to  help  you,"  he  said. 
"Please  don't  worry;  they  can't  be 
far  away.  Well  find  them  If  we  have 
to  call  out  the  whole  American  Le- 
gion," he  added  with  a  reassuring 
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smile.  And  he  hurried  off  to  join  the 
men  who  were  scouring  the  fields, 
leaving  Josephine  and  her  mother 
anxiously  hurrying  about  the  yard 
and  outbuildings. 

BUT  night  overtook  the  searchers 
and  still  they  had  uncovered  no 
trace  of  the  lost  boys.  Her  face 
pinched  and  drawn,  and  her  lips  mov- 
ing in  silent  prayer,  Mrs.  Steeley  held 
the  weeping  Josephine  to  her  breast 
and,  ignoring  the  flurried  ministra- 
tions of  the  frightened  Mary-Lizzy, 
pressed  her  face  against  the  window, 
waiting,  waiting  for  some  encouraging 
news  or  for  the  sweet  sound  of  child- 
ish prattle  which  would  tell  her  of 
the  safety  of  her  boys.  Secretly  be- 
rating herself  for  her  failure  to  watch 
them  mere  closely,  her  stout  heart 
beset  by  a  thousand  fears,  she  felt  that 
her  tired  nerves,  already  worn  by 
business  worries,  must  soon  give  way. 

Ten  o'clock  and  still  no  encourag- 
ing news. 

At  the  barn,  Lieutenant  Loomis, 
the  foreman  and  some  of  the  men 
were  holding  a  conference.  Suddenly 
the  foreman  remembered  the  stranger 
by  the  roadside.  He  drew  the  green 
silk  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and 
with  it  the  handful  of  gold.  Briefly 
he  told  of  his  discovery.  One  of  the 
men  stepped  forward  eagerly,  exam- 
ining the  handkerchief. 

"Why,  that  belonged  to  Joe  Krut- 
sky,  the  man  that  was  fired  yester- 
day," he  cried. 

"What  I  That  I.  W.  W.!"  shot  back 
the  foreman.  "So  he  was  the  one  I 
saw  skulking  in  the  brush!  And  he 
swore  revenge,  too,"  he  said,  sudden- 
ly turning  to  the  lieutenant,  whom 
all  seemed  instinctively  to  follow  as 
a  leader.  Possibly  it  was  because  of 
his  closeness  to  the  family  (it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  young  ex- 
officer  was  to  marry  Miss  Josephine). 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  nat- 
ural attributes  of  leadership  and 
bravery  which  had  won  him  his  com- 
mission and  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
-ice  Cross. 

Harry  thought  quickly.  "It's  dead 
certain  the  boys  are  not  on  the  farm 
unless  they  are  concealed  in  some 
unexpected  place,"  he  said.  "This 
looks  badf  I  guess  I'd  better  get  to 
a  phone  and  call  the  sheriff's  office. 
If  those  poor  little  lads  have  been 
kidnaped  right  under  our  very  noses 
by  a  damned  Russian  anarchnft, 
somebody's  going  to  payl  Some- 
body's going  to  pay!"  he  repeated, 
striking  his  fist  in  his  palm. 

"Fred,"  he  said  aside  to  the  fore- 
man, "you'd  better  have  the  men  scat- 
ter out  with  lanterns  and  go  over  the 
ground  again.  They  might  have 
missed  some  place  where  the  boys 
could  be  in  hiding  or  asleep." 

When  tbey  were  alone,  the  fore- 
man gripped  his  arm.  "I'm  afraid 
that  fellow  Krutsky  is  a  regular  crim- 
inal," he  warned.  "I  think  we'd  bet- 
ter get  hold  of  the  officers  right  away. 
Something  funny  about  that  money, 
too.  He  was  broke  when  he  came 
here;  looked  like  a  tramp,  and  only 
had  a  few  dollars  coming  when  he 
left.  Lord,  I  feel  sorry  for  Mrs. 
Steeley.  We've  simply  got  to  find 
those  lads,  and  find  'em  in  a  hurry! 
You  teB  her  we  are  all  with  her  and 
we  won't  «uit  till  we  do  find  'em." 
With  that  he  turned  and  followed 
.  Ms  men. 

The  lieutenant  ran  to  the  house. 
Josephine  met  him  at  the  door.  He 
looked  with  troubled  eyes  into  hers, 
red  and  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
shook  his  head  gravely. 

_"M»ther  has  gone  out  with  Mary- 
_  Lizzy  t»  look  around  the  chicken 
yards  again,"  she  said.  "Oh,  what 
shall  we  «•?"  He  pushed  her  gently 
into  a  chair  and  hurried  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

She  listened  in  terror,  her  hand 
clutching  her  throat,  as  he  called  the 
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office  of  the  sheriff,  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  suspect  and  exacted 
a  promise  that  men  would  be  dis- 
patched to  Shadow  Hills  in  a  fast  car. 

"Poor  little  Jo,"  he  said  brokenly, 
as  the  girl  looked  up  at  him  with 
tragic  eyes.  "Don't  cry,  dear.  I'm 
going  back  to  the  woods.  The  men 
have  given  up  searching  there,  but  I 
might  find  something  they  have  over- 
looked. Be  brave!"  As  he  squeezed 
her  hand,  she  pressed  something 
hard  and  cold  into  his.  He  looked 
at  the  object  in  surprise.  It  was  a 
small  automatic  revolver. 

"Father's,"  she  said,  simply,  slip- 
ping the  little  weapon  into  his  coat 
pocket.  He  nodded  his  head  and 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

(To  be  concluded  In  the  February  number 
of  Orchard  and  Farm.) 
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them  over  to  people  who  are  unable 
to  get  ahead  of  their  own  accord? 
Will  this  tend  to  make  self-respecting, 
self-efficient,  strong-willed  citi-rens?" 

"Then  you  do  not  approve  of  break- 
ing up  the  big  ranches  into  small 
tracts  and  encouraging  numbers  of 
families  to  settle  upon  them?" 

Defends  Old  Order 

"Yes,  indeed.  Intensive  farming 
is  good  for  the  State.  More  people 
on  the  land  will  bring  more  pros- 
perity for  everyone,  more  towns,  more 
advantages.  But  America  has  been 
built  up  on  the  enterprise  of  private 
capital.  Private  capital  stands  ready 
to  finance  colonization  schemes.  The 
owners  of  the  land  have  the  right  to 
handle  it  as  they  please,  but  even- 
tually they  will  have  to  divide  it  up, 
because  taxation  and  demand  will 
force  them  to  do  so.  But  what  con- 
cern is  that  of  the  State?" 

We  ruminated  upon  his  remarks 
as  we  passed  through  the  big  stone 
gateway  that  marked  the  entrance  to 
his  magnificent  estate. 

"And  whose  is  this  fine  place  ad- 
joining?" we  asked  of  the  man  who 
had  been  delegated  to  show  us  about. 

"That  is  his  son's.  The  old  man 
gave  him  a  section  or  so  when  he 
graduated  from  college.  They  have 
spent  a  lot  of  money  improving  it." 

"The  old  gentleman  seems  to  be 
somewhat  down  on  the  State  Land 
Settlement  plan." 

"Well,  that's  no  wonder.  It's  kind 
of  showing  up  the  methods  of  some 
of  the  land-holding  corporations  he's 
interested  in.  I  guess  they'll  never 
again  be  able  to  attract  settlers  on 
the  terms  they  used  to  lay  down. 
Naturally  it  makes  him  rather  sore." 

"My,  that's  a  beautiful  home  he 
has,"  I  ejaculated,  looking  back  upon 
the  paternal  mansion  in  its  setting  of 
giant  trees.  "His  wife  must  derive 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  from  coun- 
try life  under  such  surroundings." 

"Pioneering,  though,  was  hard  on 
the  women,"  replied  my  guide,  "and 
now  he  is  alone.  He  buried  his  sec- 
ond wife  years  ago." 

An  Interesting  Comparison 

We  thanked  him  as  we  departed, 
and  meditated  further.  Thinking 
again  of  the  Durham  colony,  we  vis- 
ualized the  little  bungalows  that  had 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  all  over  the 
tract,  and  compared  the  life  of  the 
women  who  occupied  them  with  that 
of  the  pioneers  in  their  sod  and  board 
shacks  upon  Government  homesteads 
and  unimproved  raw  land,  far  from 
every  convenience  and  comfort.  Many 
of  these  Durham  houses  are  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences.  Nearly 
all  show  artistic  planning.  The  loan 
of  the  State  for  improvements,  to- 
gether with  the  free  services  of  archi- 
tects and  landscape  experts,  had  done 
much  to  give  the  members  of  the 
community  an  encouraging  send-off 
in  home  life.  We  looked  ahead  a  few 
years  and  saw  the  flowers  and  orna- 
mentals and  shade  trees  at  their  best, 
the  highways  completed  and  the  fam- 
ilies contented  in  their  community 
life,  with  good  schools,  home  com- 


forts, a  community  center  for  recrea- 
tion and  different  clubs  and  associa- 
tions to  furnish  social  diversion  and 
hasten  business  advancement. 

We  thought  of  their  decision,  al- 
ready reached,  to  keep  only  one 
breed  of  each  class  of  livestock,  and 
to  buy  and  sell  together  when  oppor- 
tunity offered.  We  saw  the  quick 
development  resulting  from  the  back- 
ing of  the  State  and  the  easy  arrival 
at  maximum  production,  without  the 
usual  heart-rending  waiting  while  at 
the  mercy  of  private  land  sharks  and 
money  lenders. 

We  compared  the  present  methods 
of  private  colonizing  companies  with 
those  in  vogue  not  so  many  years  ago, 
when  such  a  blot  was  made  upon  Cali- 
fornia's name,  and  concluded  that  if 
the  State  plan  had  accomplished  noth- 
ing else  it  had  at  least  shown  the 
spirit  of  the  new  age,  the  age  of  re- 
construction and  a  square  deal  for 
everybody,  which,  happily,  seems  to 
have  dawned  in  America.  If  the  State 
Land  Settlement  plan  does  nothing 
more  than  bring  about  forever  the  dis- 
card of  the  old  land  shark  methods 
it  will  have  been  worth  all  it  has  cost. 

But  this  will  not  be  a  great  sum,  if 
the  scheme  is  actually  worked  out  as 
planned,  for  the  provisions  of  the  act 
provide  for  financing,  rather  than  buy- 
ing, and  the  State  eventually  will 
receive,  with  interest,  every  cent  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise,  not  to  men- 
tion the  increase  in  revenue  through 
greater  and  more  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  lands. 

The  critics  of  the  plan,  when  it  was 
first  promulgated,  referred  to  it  as  a 
visionary  dream,  utterly  impractical 
in  its  application.  Now  these  op- 
ponents are  best  answered  by  what 
has  been  accomplished.  And  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature,  after  careful  ob- 
servation of  developments,  has  ap- 
propriated an  additional  million  dol- 
lars, now  being  employed  in  develop- 
ing new  tracts,  principally  for  ex- 
service  men,  and  will  soon  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  voters  a  tre- 
mendous bond  issue  to  carry  on  the 
work  indefinitely,  should  indicate  that 
the  lawmakers  at  least,  are  satisfied 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  idea. 

Not  "Unqualified  Success?" 

Yet,  in  view  of  the  financial  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  settlers  and 
the  strong  arguments  of  the  "antis," 
we  cannot  incautiously  jump  to  the 
conclusion  reached  by  other  investi- 
gators that  the  plan  is  an  unqualified 
success.  A  number  of  very  serious 
faults  have  come  to  light.  There  un- 
doubtedly develops  among  the  bene- 
ficiaries a  spirit  of  wanting  still  more. 
Expressed  in  other  words  (as  applied 
to  a  few),  "the  more  they  have,  the 
more  they  want."  Not  satisfied  with 
the  boost  given  them,  some  families 
participating  in  such  a  movement  are 
apt  to  want  to  jump  the  period  of  dis- 
comfort entirely  and,  surrounded  by 
the  example  of  colonists  who  have 
been  allowed  to  start  with  much 
greater  capital  and  to  build  fine  homes 
and  put  in  improvements  rapidly,  are 
apt  to  become  dissatisfied  and  even 
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to  han- 
dle. Best 
chornin? 

results.  This  all-steel  churn 
cannot  soak  up  moisture  and  is  easy 
to  clean  and  keep  sanitary  because  it 
is  made  of  drawn  steel  heavily  tiDned 
and  soldered  smooth.  Will  last  a 
lifetime.  See  them  at. sour  dealer's 
and  write  (or  circular  No.  20 

Sturges  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co. 

Maker m  of  SluTgt*  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cant 
Chicago  Illinois 


SUTHERLAND  S  **- 
'PERFECT  BROODER  ^ 
Callfd  PERFECT 

ttcaaaa  of  m  Mxt 

to  •Sim*  author1*. 
Pnno  PERFECT  Da- 
cimm  of  IU  pirfoet  re 


MIlL    SAFE  — We  h«r« 

never  hod  a  aracdar  b»uu 
lire.  ECONOMICAL— 
Uki  lets  taaa  ana-lalrd 
Iha    tu*l    of   aay  itaar 
fcncdw    oa    iaa  nrarket. 
RELIABLE— Nt»«r  fan 
katk   oa   tbo  aaar.  Ma 
•lufglia  chlekt.    Na  laaa 
■7*r*   d<»"oy.r      Think    at  M. 
WTWdli  lor  frra  aalaloaue. 
Sutherland'*  Brocd.r 
Wlrti,  Pttalataa. 
Cat. 


$4800.  A  YEARS'^ 

Rufan  Bad  Balsam  Baaaa  and  lamlao  Glaa 
R.bbtta.  Wa  faradab  Wfh  ftada  atook  and  pa 
S7.00  a  Pair,  ako  «»p>««i  charfaa,  tor  al 
fo'  ..L.  frr.ro  ..ma  Wa  Baad  aaOOv-kl,  O.loaj 
FREE  ■OOKt.H'Wt  howkoaWd.brwd  nn<i  hnam 
fl.t  iurir.1  nalik     Doo'l  brwl  cmruiio  r»fblk- 

II4VIS  4  SON.  128  *Vt  Jl .  I0S  WtVf.iES.CAI 

DR.  J.  F.  FARMER 

1668  North  Lake  Ayeawe.  Pxadtna 
TOGGKNBITKG  SAAJfaWS  > 
crossed    for   five   seneratlona   produced  D 
Lai i  strain   ajoats  supplies   milk  tho  ysaV 

round. 
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I  eckless  in  the  expenditure  of  their 
I  imited  means.  There  is  a  question  as 
|  o  whether  or  not  some  different  plan 
or  selecting-  the  colonists  should  be 
mployed. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  dan- 
■erous  period  in  the  experiment  is 
assed.  If  the  scheme  were  doomed 
9  complete  failure,  its  deficiencies 
rould  have  been  more  glaringly  ap- 
arcnt  by  now,  and  more  opposition 
rould  have  developed. 

We  choose,  rather,  to  regard  this 
great  adventure,"  smacking  slightly 
I  socialism,  yet  soundly  backed  by 
Itccessful  precedent  in  Australia  and 
ther  countries,  as  "a  sign  of  the 
imes  "  One  of  the  enthusiastic  back- 
in  of  the  idea  has  summarized  the 
Ituation  in  these  words: 
"Is  this  age,  then,  not  an  age  of  bet- 
er  things  and  better  living?  Is  there 
Bjr  reason  why  discomfort  and  suf- 
ring  must  be  endured,  intense  hard- 
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the  world  is  moving  too  rapidly  for 
those  who  believe  in  the  old  order. 

But  the  status  of  California's  so- 
called  "paternalistic  plan"  seems  to  be 
that  the  State  has  launched,  in  its 
land  settlement  scheme,  not,  as  en- 
thusiastically stated  by  easily-con- 
vinced, surface  investigators,  "an  un- 
qualified success,"  but  rather  a  SUC- 
CESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 

As  to  the  Future? 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  and  his  assis- 
tants have  "put  over"  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  examples  of  "applied  the- 
ory" ever  launched  in  America.  Like 
all  theories,  it  has  received  in  its  ap- 
plication some  severe  jolts.  The  plan, 
if  attempted  at  all  ten  years  ago,  un- 
doubtedly would  have  failed  utterly; 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  talren 
seriously  by  those  able  to  give  it  life. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  new  order 
of  the  things  is  the  fact  that  the 


The  Community  Picnic  Grove 

This  beautiful  spot  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Durham  colonists  as  a  social 
center  and  picnic  grove.  Although  only  an  open  air  dancing  pavilion  so  far 
has  been  erected,  it  is  planned  eventually  to  construct  a  spacious  hall  on  this  site. 


ihip  undergone  and  appalling  worry 
»orne,  by  the  young  family  making 
ts  start  in  the  world?  In  rtie  days 
if  the  older  generation,  certain 
:hings  were  termed  luxuries  which 
low  are  actual  necessities.  The  en- 
tire plane  of  living  was  different.  But 
it  it  not  better  that  our  people  be  not 
10  burdened  with  the  necessity  of 
eking  out  a  bare  existence  that  their 
senses  are  dulled  and  their  time  short- 
ened for  the  development  of  heart  and 
mind?  More  successful  farms  and 
liomes  mean  more  prosperity  and  con- 
Wquently  better  living  for  every  one." 
»And  ruminating  further  upon  the 
irguments  advanced  by  the  "ayes" 
ind  "noes,"  we  are  moved  to  close 
with  the  conclusion  that  verily  the 
>Id  order  changeth  and  that  perhaps 


scheme   ever   was   put   into  effect! 

And  those  who  still  doggedly  insist 
that  it  is  a  "terrible  mistake"  should 
bear  in  mind  that  practically  all  of 
the  wonderful  scientific  advancement 
of  the  past  decade  has  resulted  from 
the  public  disposition  to  "try  any- 
thing once"  and  to  give  a  hearing  to 
all  theorists.  For  no  modern  inven- 
tor, no  matter  how  weird  his  con- 
traption, is  treated  to  the  ridicule  that 
greeted  Fulton's  steamboat. 

Furthermore,  those  who  still  face- 
facts  and  doggedly  declare  thar  "it 
can't  be  done"  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERI- 
MENT of  today  becomes,  through 
natural  processes  of  development  and 
the  elimination  of  faults,  the  ESTAB- 
LISHED INSTITUTION  of  to- 
morrow.— J.  C.  K. 


Orchard  Heating  No  Longer  an  Experiment 
Never  before  has  the  importance  of 
Orchard  heating  been  more  forcibly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  fruit- 
growers. At  present  market  prices, 
slight  damage  costs  much  more  than 
vigilance  and  good  equipment. 
I  The  experimental  stage  in  orchard 
■wating.  or  "smudging,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  has  long  since  passed, 


and  heaters  now  are  looked  upon  as 
essential  equipment  for  orchards  and 
vineyards  subject  to  damaging  frosts. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  your 
powder  dry,"  one"  of  our  famous  fore- 
fathers said.  The  modern  orchardist 
has  changed  the  saying  to  read: 
"Trust  in  Him  and  keep  the  smudge- 
pots  well  filled." 


Shall   We  All  Grow 

Much  interest  has  attended  the  in- 
troduction into  California  of  a  type 
Of  bean,  very  much  resembling  a  lima, 
which,  when  dried  and  roasted,  may 
be  brewed  into  a  beverage  which  ex- 
|jerts>  have  pronounced  exactly  sim- 
jflar  in  flavor  to  the  best  coffee.  Most 
persons  who  sample  the  drink  pro- 
lounce  it  superior  to  the  ordinary 
^cereal-beverages"  or  coffee  substi- 
tutcs.  Those  interested  in  the  intro- 
tion  of  these  beans  state  that  many 


luetic 


Our  Own   Coffee  ? 

farmers  in  Texas  and  the  South- 
eastern States,  where  they  were  first 
introduced,  have  made  large  sums 
through  the  sale,  for  seed,  of  excess 
supplies,  over  and  above  what  they 
desired  to  use  for  family  consump- 
tion. With  coffee  scarce  and  im- 
porters' prices  soaring,  there  is  some 
relief  in  the  thought  that  perhaps 
every  California  home  gardener  and 
farmer  may  be  able  to  "grow  his  own 
breakfast  drink." 


KlIlHMKf  <IW  |0  lfl>  U»ll,.»<|> 

I njt  m}  Font  Toiirlnir  Or  hv  buul- 
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Tlrtu  unite  m,  illnVreiirf  hi  Hie 
Hi  tear  of  a  .-in.  I  hn. I  Hit 
i-iikIik-  aiiil  ■ftPrffftg  aplwraln-.  a. 
itikmI  or  better  than  llie  aveiafr 
c  ir  of  like  Ml, 

Ami  the  uatlnrarllou  nl  knowing 
thai  when  a  pepnm  ararfl  lie  ean 
Kel  aoinewbere  wllln.ul  .11- 1  - .  --  of 
laiih  IkmI>  anil  mind  liy  niiai-tnren, 
IiIowuiiIk,  anil  lout  of  lime  la  a 
cuiti]a.|iaatloii  In  lltla  axe  of  |mnr* 
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The  fat-t  I*,  In  Ida  long  run,  the 
coat  nl  Dayton  Alii.  ..  I*  alum 
half  the  ptieuiiiallr  eo*t. 
Hanoi  i.  T.  Smith,  ylxst.  Tr">'.. 


/p!uvZhPunc\ure  Proof  Aiil> 
Easy  Riding" 


Put  Dayton  Airless  Tires  on  your  car 
now  and  forget  punctures,  blowouts,! 
pumps  and  patches  Seven  years  of 
service  has  proven  their  success  and 
reliability  Over  100. U00  aire  In  use  to« 
day  They  don't  bounce  like  a  tight 
pneumatic  nor  d-r-a-g  like  a  loose  pneu-1 
matic  They  are  easy  riding — and  wear 
till  there's  nothing  left  but  shreds 

Equip  Your  Pord. 

or  any  other  car  using  30x3  or  30x3  Vz 
sizes  No  spare  tire  needed  Thousands 
in  use  on  light  delivery  cars.  Send  cou- 
pon for  booklet  and  prices. 

Excellent  Territory  Open 

We  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  offer 
to  business  men  in  every  countv  where 
we  have  no  agent  Mail  the  coupon  for 
the  facts 


SALCH-COPPEI.  CO., 

1426  Market  St.,  San  Franci*co,  Cat. 


Mail  this  Coupon 


Scilch -Copper  Co., 

1426  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  booklet  and  prices  on  Dayton  Airlt-3 
Tires  as  follows. 

 Passenget  eats 

 Light  Delivery  Cats 

 Dealet's  Proposition 

.VjlTJl  

Addr*tj„  


Largest  stock  of  Surface  Irrigation 
Pipe  and  equipment  ha  the  Coast. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it,generatesheat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-5 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the 
grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets,      San  Francisco,  Calif. 


II8-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


When  answering  advertisements,  always  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm. 
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Russell  "Threshers" 
and  Tractors 


RUSSELL  "BIG  BOSS"  TRACTOR  20-40. 

Russell  Tractors  Are  Built  in  Five  Sizes: 

10-20,:  12-24,  15-30,  20-40,  30-60 

Russell  Threshers  Are  Built  in  Five  Sizes: 

20x34,  24x43,  27x46,  30x50,  36x60 


A.  H.  Averill  Machinery  Co. 

San  Jose,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Southern  California  Agency. 
DAVENPORT  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
110  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS:   Some  excellent  California  territory  open. 


HART'S  NEW  BROODER 

By  using  Hart's  brooder  plans  you  can  turn  any  old  shed  into  a  brooder 
house.  It  is  heated  by  an  oil  stove  that  costs  $5.50  at  the  present  high  prices. 
Pipe  and  hover  will  cost  $3.50  to  $5.00  more  for  a  500-chick  size  brooder  house. 
You  buy  the  stove  of  your  local  grocer  or  hardware  dealer;  100  to  650  or  more 
chix  can  be  brooded  successfully  by  Hart's  method.  I  have  done  it  at  my  own 
place  at  Beaverton,  and  at  the  Oregon  State  Hospital  Plant,  Salem,  Ore.  At 
Salem  1  turned  three  12x12  colony  houses  into  brooder  houses  that  held  400 
chix  each.  Four  or  five  more  of  them  will  be  changed  into  brooder  houses 
there  next  spring  by  the  new  manager.  At  Beaverton  I  threw  out  my  dis- 
tillate and  coal  stoves  and  put  in  my  own  system.  A  house  10x10  holds  300 
chix.    A  house  14x16  holds  500  to  650 

Very  simple  to  put  up.  No  thermostats  to  get  out  of  order.  I  don  t  use 
thermometers,  either.  No  overheating  or  chilling.  No  need  to  teach  chix  to 
roost,  they  do  it  without  teaching.  Stove  can't  burn  more  than  two  gallons 
of  oil  in  24  hours.  The  smaller  the  house  the  less  oil  it  takes,  of  course.  City 
gas  can  be  used  if  an  absolutely  steady  flow  is  available.  No  burnt  air  enters 
the  hover.    A  child  can  operate  it. 

With  the  plans  I  give  my  method  of  feeding  and  care  of  chix — which  alone 
is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book.  How  I  raised  over  2000  pullets 
without  meat,  and  they  were  ready  to  lay  at  3l/2  to  4  months.  This  book  tells 
what  I  think  kills  a  lot  of  late  hatched  chix. 

HART'S  MASH  GIVES  HIGHEST  EGG  RECORDS 
AND  SAVES  25c  TO  50c  ON  EACH  HEN  A  YEAR 

Tfce  book  contains  my  feed  formulas  and  methods  that  are  giving  such  good  re- 
sult* both  here  and  at  Salem.  How  I  feed  to  get  101 1  out  of  460  hens  to  lay  IM  eggs 
and  over  during  their  first  year  at  the  State  Poultry  Plant  at  Salem.  Hen  No.  237  laid 
330  eggs— a  new  world  s  record.  Hen  No.  29  laid  323;  Hen  No.  190  laid  323;  Hen  No. 
264  laid  314-  10  more  laid  300  and  over.  More  300-egg  hens  than  all  the  rest  erf  the 
United  States  combined,  and  from  only  450  hens  that  were  trap-nested.  Compare  these 
records  with  ether  State  riants. 

My  mash  at  Beaverton  costs  me  $59  a  ton  in  ton  lots.  Scratch  food  $60 
a  ton.  A  saving  of  $12  a  ton  on  Mash  and  $15  a  ton  on  Scratch.  From  Oct.  1st, 
1918,  to  Oct.  1st,  1919,  while  at  Salem,  I  used  3  tons  less  of  meat  than  was 
used  the  previous  year  by  the  former  manager.  The  feed  bill  was  greatly 
reduced  and  a;gain  of  40  eggs  per  hen  was  obtained  over  the  previous  year. 
This  gain  of  40  eggs  per  hen  would  be  practically  all  profit.  No  egg  tonics, 
dopes  or  stimulants  were  used.  If  you  can  save  25c  to  50c  a  hen  a  year  by 
using  my  formulas  and  methods,  how  much  will  you  save  in  one  year? — and 
get  higher  egg  yields,  too. 

Hart's  New  Brooder  Plans  and  Feed  Formulas  and  Methods  $1 
W.  H.  HART,  Beaverton,  Ore.    R.  3,  Box  O. 

Certainly,  I'll  return  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book. 

Celluloid  Ring  Leg  Bands  in  yellow,  red,  green,  blue  and  white  for  the 
Mediterranean  breeds  at  90c  for  100,  $2.00  for  250,  $3.50  for  500.  For  the  Ameri- 
can breeds,  $1.00  for  100,  $2.25  for  250,  $4.00  for  500. 


e  H.  Co  of  L.  and  the  Farmer 

This  article  ought  to  knock  in  the  head  some  of  the  ridiculous  piffle 
circulated  by  ignorant  reformers  who  have  attempted  to  lay  at  the  door 
of  the  food  producer  the  blame  for  a  situation  for  which  no  certain  tiass 
can  be  held  accountable:  The  present  cost  of  living.  Farmers  are  vetting 
higher  prices,  to  be  sure.  Kobody  can  deny  that.  But  that  is  only  half 
the  story.  Professor  Adams  this  month  tells  the  other  half.  [This  is  the 
third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "California  Farm  Management"  written 
especially  for  this  magazine. — Ed.] 
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By   Professor   R.    L.  Adams 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


(these  are  his  true  initials) 
is  superintendent  of  1000 
acres  of  good  California  land. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  planting  and 
garnering  of  400  acres  of  grain,  the 
harvesting  of  350  tons  of  alfalfa  hay, 
the  planting  of  miscellaneous  crops  of 
gyp  corn,  turnips  and  sugar  beets,  the 
maintenance  of  a  garden  patch,  the 
care  of  a  family  orchard,  the  guar- 
dianship of  800  hogs,  40  cows  and  a 
small  flock  of  fowls,  the  planning  for 
and  directing  of  a  dozen  men  in  a 
dozen  occupations,  irrigating,  pump- 
ing, tractioneering,  carpentering,  driv- 
ing teams,  milking,  haying,  seeding, 
harvesting,  the  collecting  of  bills,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  utilizing  and  selling  hogs,  hay, 
cream,  calves  and  pasture  and,  accord- 


lasted  for 
found,  the 
corner  bed- 


one  he  held  previously 
eight  years,  at  $125  and 
"found"  consisting  of  a 
room  in  an  office  building  and  three 
substantial  if  plain  meals,  a  la  Chi- 
nese. Before  that,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, he  drew  $100  and  found  for 
similar  work. 

An  exceptional  case  you  say?  Not 
by  a  jugful!  This  is  the  common  and 
true  story  of  most  of  the  California 
farm  managers.  Some  get  a  bit  more 
salary,  some  are  a  trifle  more  fortu- 
nate in  their  living  conditions  or  cli- 
matic environment;  others,  however, 
fare  not  so  well. 

"Salaries"  or  "Wages"? 
When  looking  over  his  salary  roll 
I  couldn't  help  contrasting  J.'s  POSI- 


ing  to  the  latest  count,  exactly  one 
million,  six  hundred  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  three  other  things. 

A  long  sentence — but  not  half  as 
long  as  this  man's  job. 

He  is  up  by  daylight  and  goes  until 
long  after  dark.  He  works  Sundays 
and  holidays.  He  suffers  from  the 
frosts  and  the  rains  of  winter,  and  the 
heat  and  mosquitoes  of  summer.  He 
walks;  he  rides;  he  "flivvers." 

And  what  does  he  get? 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and 
"found!" 

This  man  is  a  good  man.  He  is 
good  in  all  ways;  good  to  his  crops, 
good  to  his  stock,  honest  to  the  core, 
faithful  to  a  fault.  . 

He  has  held  but  few  positions.  This 
one  began  about  six  months  ago.  The 


The  Truck  and  Tractor 

Have  done  much  to  simplify  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farm  manager.  The  sight 
of  baled  cotton  undergoing  motor- 
transport  on  California's  perfect  high- 
ways is  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon. Below  is  shown  a  lest  familiar 
scene,  mowing  alfalfa  with  tractor 
poicer.  The  machine  is  of  the  "univer- 
sal" type,  having  only  two  wheels.  It 
is  attached  directly  to  the  mower,  upon 
which  the  operator  is  seatei  as  when 
driving  a  team. 

TION  with  the  JOBS  of  his  men.  I 
use  the  term  "salary"  advisedly, 
rather  than  WAGES,  in  writing  of 
this  payroll.  Working  farmers  and 
managers  come  nearer  to  working  for 
wages;  farm  hands  for  salaries.  As 
against  this  man's  $150  I  noted  the 
names  of  two  men,  each  of  whom 
during  June,  July  and  August  con- 
sistently averaged  over  $100  and 
found;  in  fact,  close  to  $107.  They 
were  classed  as  ordinary  farm  labor 
(not  "common  labor,"  for  few  farm 
hands  can  rightly  be  classed  as  com- 
mon labor),  worked  a  9-hour  day, 
with  some  overtime,  and  had  no  re- 
sponsibilities other  than  the  imme- 
diate job  in  hand.  The  hogman  drew 
$105  a  month;  the  milker,  with  an 
18-cow  string,  $87.50;  the  truck  driver 
and  repairman,  $100,  with  house, 
vegetables,  milk  and  wood  for  family 
of  five.  The  manager  is  a  single  man. 

California,  unfortunately,  has  never 
had  a  good  chance  to  make  farm  man- 
agement surveys.  Such  surveys  con- 
sist of  farm-to-farm  studies  conduct- 
ed by  trained  men  to  determine  finan- 
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cial  standing  or  methods  employed  by 
farmers  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
the  factors  of  successful  farming.  Two 
score  or  more  of  such  surveys  have 
been  ran  is  the  East.  These  show 
the  average  investment  of  a  selected 
group  of  several  hundred  farms  and 
the  rate  of  income  obtained  by  farm- 
ers. Such  data,  properly  taken,  would, 
I  am  certain,  shed  some  refreshing 
and  instructive  light  upon  farmers' 
incomes.  We  hear  too  much  of  the 
exceptional*  and  unusual  "killing" 
made  in  farming;  too  little  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  only  fair  results  falling  to 
the  big  majority  of  farmers. 

Really  Making  a  "Killing"? 
Have  farmers'  incomes  kept  pace 
with  the  H.  C.  of  L?  If  the  rate  of 
increase  in  cost  items  is  103  per  cent 
greater  now  than  in  1914,  as  certain 
investigations  go  to  show,  does  the 
increase  in  returns  for  farm  products 
go  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  or  is 
it  still  diverted  to  pay  increasing 
costs?  The  farmers  are  paying  not 
only  increasing  taxes — income,  State 
and  county  (one  county  official 
showed  me  where  in  his  county  all 
land  values  had  been  arbitrarily  in- 


barley,  alfalfa  meal  and  alfalfa  hay. 

The  biggest  single  increase  in  taxes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  federal  income 
tax. 

In  the  way  of  materials,  note  the 
increase  from  1915  to  1919  in  common 
lumber  from  $16  to  $40  per  thousand, 
with  its  corrupting  influence  on  box 
shook  and  various  market  packages; 
nails  from  $4.50  to  $6.50;  barbed  wire 
from  $3.00  to  $6.70;  woven  wire 
fencing  from  42  to  83  cents;  split  posts 
from  23  to  36  cents;  sacks  from  8  to 
14c;  twine  from  60  cents  to  $1.25; 
gasoline  from  12  to  20 J/2  cents;  dis- 
tillate from  18  to  24  cents,  and  in- 
creases of  from  33 1-3  per  cent  ,to 
100  per  cent  in  the  humble  broom, 
shovel,  rake,  spade  and  fork.  Only  a 
few  things  fail  to  register  advances. 

Cost  of  Machinery  Compared 

The  investment  in  farm  equipment 
is  greater.  In  1915  a  farmer  who 
fitted  himself  out  with  a  14-inch  walk- 
ing plow,  a  2-gang  12-inch  plow,  a 
spike  tooth  harrow,  a  disc  harrow,  a 
grain  drill,  a  corn  planter,  a  mowing 
machine,  a  corn  cultivator  and  a  2-ton 
farm  wagon  got  a  good  and  service- 


Table  of  Comparative  Labor  Costs 

—1915 — 

Farm  hands— Per  day  and  found  S  1.25-$  2.25 

Farm  band* — Per  month  and  found   30.00-  40.00 

Teamsters— Per  day  and  found   1.50-  2.50 

Teamsters — Per  month  and  found   35.00-  60.00 

Milkers — Per  month  and  found    40.00-  60.00 

Fruit  Pickers — Per  hour   25-  .35 

Ohoremen — Per  month  and  found   30.00-  40.00 

Cook*— Per  month  and  found    50.00-  85.00 

Irrigators — Per  day  and  found    ».0O-    3.00  • 

Bean  Hands — Per  day  and  found   1.75-  2.50 

Grain  Harvester  Hands — Per  day  and  found   2.50-  5.00 

Ranch  Carpenters — Per  day  and  found   2.00-  4.00 

Cowmen — Per  month  and  found   35.00-  70.00 

Trocter  Drivers — Per  day  and   found   2.50-  5.00 

Sheep  Herders — Per  month  and  found   30.00-  60.00 


—1919— 
$  2.35-$  3.50 
60.00-  90.00 

2.25-  3.50 
65.00-  100.00 
60.00-  100.00 
.40-  .50 
50.00-  65.00 
75.00- 

3.00- 

2.50- 

3.00- 

4.00- 
60.00- 

3.50- 


125.00 
4.50 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 

100.00 
8.00 


50.00-  100.00 


creased  16  per  cent  for  1919  over  191^5) 
— but  also  increasing  labor,  seed  and 
feed  costs,  increasing  transportation 
costs  and  increasing  items  of  many 
other  kinds.  There  is  no  denying,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  average  prices 
of  farm  products  have  advanced  in  the 
past  four  years.  ■  For  example,  here 
are  comparative  figures  for  1915  and 
1919:  An  increase  of  from  $1.10  to 
$2.75  for  barley,  $1.75  to  $4.00  for 
wheat,  $12  t*  $22  for  alfalfa  hay,  31c 
to  65c  for  butter  fat,  33c  to  56c  for 
eggs,  4c  to  12c  for  prunes,  10c  to  26c 
for  dried  apricots,  $30  to  $100  for 
pears,  7c  to  10c  for  beef.  These  look 
like  extreme  increases,  but  the  aver- 
age observer  forgets  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  expenses. 

Labor  and  feed  are  the  biggest  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  producing 
farm  products.  Here  in  California 
under  normal  conditions  man  labor 
and  horse  labor,  for  certain  selected 
crops,  amounts  in  percentages  per 
acre  on  the  value  of  a  usual  crop  to: 
Alfalfa,  35  per  cent  of  value  of  usual 
yield;  barley,  40  per  cent;  sugar  beets, 
60  per  cent;  prunes,  40  per  cent; 
peaches,  dried,  75  per  cent;  tomatoes, 
65  per  cent;  potatoes,  35  per  cent.  • 

Roughly,  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
milk  goes  for  man  labor;  man-labor- 
costs  for  lfVestock  products  at  pres- 
ent quotations  require  12  per  cent  of 
the  gross  returns  from  beef,  20  per 
cent  of  mutton  returns  and  10  per 
cent  of  pork  returns. 

Increased  Labor  Costs 
While  still  somewhat  incomplete, 
the  fig»res  for  1919  show  apparent 
increases  in  the  cost  of  man  labor 
and  horse  labor  over  costs  of  normal 
times  to  the  extent  of  40  to  100  per 
cent  increases  in  costs  of  man  labor, 
and  40  to  75  per  cent  increases  in 
costs  of  horse  labor. 

Prices  paid  for  man  labor  and  the 
increase  sirlce  1915  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  are  indicated  by  the  accom- 
panying table. 

High  altitude  flights  of  feed  prices 
are  next  up  for  consideration.  Based 
on  1915  pre-war  prices  and  compared 
with  1919,  the  latter  year  gains  over 
the  former  with  increases  to  the  ex- 
tent of  28  per  cent  for  middlings,  40 
per  ceat  for  shorts  and  bran,  60  per 
cent  for  mill  run.  75  per  cent  for  dried 
beet  pulp  and  100  per  cent  for  rolled 


able  outfit  for  $674.  The  same  "lay- 
out" today  would  cost  him  $971. 

Horses  have  not  increased  mater- 
ially in  price,  but  motive  power  such 
as  trucks  and  tractors  in  most  cases 
represent  a  considerably  increased  in- 
vestment; $90  dairy  cows  of  1915  are 
$125  now;  $30  sows  are  $50;  $60  stock 
cows,  $85;  $1  fowls  "are  $2;  sires  of 
all  kinds  have  advanced  propor- 
tionately. 

What's  the  answer?  How  may  the 
situation  generally  be  improved? 

Several  things  suggest  themselves: 
First,  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
salaried  farm  manager  so  that  he  may 
work  for  something  more  material 
than  love  of  his  work  and  loyalty  to 
his  employer. 

Second,  the  cutting  down  of  labor 
costs.  As  instances  of  possibilities 
along  this  line  may  be  cited  the 
greater  use  of  stock  to  feed  off  crops 
rather  than  paying  the  cost  of  putt'ng 
into  the  sack;  the  feeding  of  grain  in 
the  straw  or  corn  in  the  head  or  husk 
to  save  threshing  and  sacks;  fencing 
to  permit  pasturing  even  at  present 
high  costs  for  posts  (wire  and  labor 
often  are  cheaper  than  the  expense  of 
cutting,  threshing,  sacking  and  haul- 
ing); use  of  mechanical  equipment  to 
replace  man  labor,  and  production  of 
products  involving  low  labor  require- 
ments. 

As  an  example  of  comparative  labor 
costs,  the  production  of  an  average 
acre  of  STRAWBERRIES  requires 
150  man-days  as  against  6-10  man-day 
for  an  acre  of  WHEAT.  To  produce 
an  acre  of  CANTALOUPES  requires 
20  man-days,  where  an  acre  of  AL- 
FALFA requires  only  4  man  days;  an 
acre  of  sweet  peas  requiring  23  man- 
days  compares  rather  interestingly 
with  an  acre  of  cotton  caHing  for  8 
man-days:  Wisdom  must,  of  course, 
be  exercised  in  choosing  crops.  If 
an  acre  of  strawberries  will  produce 
a  gross  profit  of  $2000,  even  when 
labor  costs  $10  per  day,  the  returns 
are  greater  than  an  acre  of  wheat  at 
$60  with  labor  at  $5  a  day. 

The  Worker's  Attitude 

Third,  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
farm  hands  to  develop  a  little  personal 
ambition  beyond  the  desires  of  the 
moment.  One  of  the  two  men  men- 
tioned, above  as  receiving  over  $100 
(Continued  on  Page  53) 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 


The  right  hosiery  for 

the  American  Family! 

THE  millions  of  people  who  wear  Durable-DURHAM 
Hosiery  are  the  millions  who  make  up  the  happy,  sane, 
home-loving  families  of  America.  ' 
They  appreciate  Durable -DURHAM  because  they  realize 
that  true  economy  is  in  quality  and  long  wear.    They  Eke  the 
comfort  of  Durable-DURHAM,  its  fine  appearance,  and  above 
all  its  absolute  dependability. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  includes  styles  for  everyone  in 
the  family.  Working  socks  and  dress  socks  for  men  in  all  weighty 
play  and  school  stockings  for  children;  stockings  for  women  & 
sheer  lisle  or  heavier  cotton,  in  all  fashionable  colors. 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accurately  marked;  feet  and  toes 
are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery.  You  should  be  able 
to  find  it  at  any  dealer's.  Look  for  the  Durable*  DURHAM 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C 

 Sales  Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  flew  York 

THE  BEST  SOURCE 

of  Nitrogen 
for  Citrus  Fruits  is 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

because  of  its  instant  availability 
as  plant  food.  Growth  is  promoted 
immediately  after  the  application 
is  made. 

It  is  taking  chances  to  apply  any 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  which  is  not 
Immediately  Available  as  food  for 
plants,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
unduly  prolong  growth  and  to  de- 
lay maturity.  It  is  also  fatal  to 
apply  high-grade  fertilizers  too 
late. 

In  California,  on  alkaline  soils  or 
soils  having  alkaline  tendencies, 
apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  acid  or  super- 
phosphate. This  combination  will 
tend  to  diminish  any  black  alkali 
present. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

When  answering  advertise- 
ments please  mention  Orchard 
and  Farm. 


•iij  

More  I 
Hercules 
Stump 
Pullers  in  use 
than  all  others  com-l 
blned.  Reason— they  make  big  money 
for  owners.  No  stump  too  bde.  No 
land  clearing;  job  too  toueb.  Man  and 
horse  clear  an  acre  a  day.  Pull  stumps 
and  turn  loafing'  acres  into  crops. 

Hercules  Portable 

Trgk¥S2„  Stump  Puller 

GET  FREE  BOOK  -  Filled  with  photo- 
graphs. Special  low  price  to  first  buy- 
ers. SO  days'  free  trial.  Unlimited  Guarantee 
Get  the  story.   Mail  postal  today. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
117428th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa 

Both  Hone  and  Hand  Pullers 


l-Steel 
Triple  Power 


With  or 
Without 
Wheel. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

30  cents  per  line   1  time 

28  cents  per  line   3  times 

26  cents  per  line   6  times 

22  cents  per  line  12  times 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 

Advertisements  mnst  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  most  be  In  onr  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Bnllding,  Los  An- 
geles, Col. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND 

300.000.000  ACRES  OF  FREE  LAND  IN  U.  S. 

"The  New  Homeseeker,"  a  100-page  book 
describing  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  public 
homesteads,  timber,  mines  and  grazing  lands. 
Contains  township  plats  and  illustrations. 
Tells  how  to  proceed.  Founded  on  historical 
facts.  Does  not  mislead.  Read  "official" 
warnings.  ELIMINATES  CROOKED  LAND 
AGENTS.  Tells  whereabouts  of  Government 
land  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada.  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington, 
Utah  and  Old  Mexico.  Describes  water,  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  all  the  principal  U. 
S.  land  laws.  A  marvelous  publication,  Just 
off  the  press.  Mailed  anywhere,  $2.  Ad- 
dress "THE  HOMESEEKER."  Dept.  60.  3rd 
floor.  Grant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeels.  CaL 

C^OUNTRY^?ROPERTY^F6£^aS 

FOR  SALE; — Carlsbad  Paying  Country  Hemes 
By  the  sea.  From  four  acres  planted  In 
the  fall  a  $1580  crop  of  winter  peas  was 
picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready  for 
summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too.  So 
do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost- 
less.  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions in  the  State. 

F.  H.  TOLLE. 
Broadway  5395.  712  Garland  Bldg. 

740  South  Broadway.  Los  \Angelea. 

TERRA    BELLA    IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

Tulare  County,  10  to  20  acre  lots.  Send  for 
literature  and  easy  payment  plan.  F.  C. 
Ensign  Co..  212  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal..  or  Terra  Bella,  Cal. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  LANDS 

I  WANT  responsible  and  experienced  fruit, 
alfalfa  or  grain  Irrigation  farmers  to  work 
on  crop  share  basis.  Land  Is  river  bottom 
tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  living  con- 
ditions and  good  markets.  Will  enter  Into 
one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right  man 
and  might  extend  same  Into  option  of  pur- 
chase. Party  aMcM  have  some  Implements, 
livestock,  or  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
Please  state  age,  farming  experience,  from 
whom  you  have  rented,  amount  of  livestock 
and  Implements  you  own,  financial  condi- 
tion, and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  services  will  be  available,  and 
amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address 
Herman  Janss,  San  Joaquin,  California. 

San  Joaquin  Vafley 

LANDS  WILL  PRODUCE  TWO  CROPS 
EACH  TEAR,  PLENTY  WATER.  GOOD 
ROADS,  GOOD  SCHOOLS.  TEN  YEARS' 
TIME  TO  PAY.  ONLY  6  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST. 

AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

507  Hi  bemoan  Bunldnng 

PHONE   61*60.     LOS  ANGELES. 

real^e^ate]for^exchan^ 

BUY  LAND 
Suitable  for  Almonds,  Apricots  and  Raisins, 
at    Arbuckle,    Colusa    County,    where  land 
values  are  not  Inflated. 
For  Information,  write 

EDGAR  E.  WIKER. 

 Arbuckle,  Cal.  

WE   EXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  & 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

EIGHT  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  In  farming 
and  handling  Imperial  Valley  lands  ex- 
oluslvely,  places  my  office  In  position  to  ad- 
vise you  intelligently  along  agricultural  lines, 
water  conditions,  etc.,  In  this  wonderfully 
productive  valley.  We  can  figure  out  a  plan 
that  will  exactly  suit  your  Individual  circum- 
stances. Any  Bank  or  Trust  Co.  for  refer- 
ences. W.  A.  Cornltlus,  214  American  Bank 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property,  write  me.    JOHN  J.  BLACK,  110 
St.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

im^e^TaT^aTl^yTIaInd^^ 


farms  for  sale 


t      PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES      t  NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — IMPERIAL  VALLEY'S  FINEST 
FRUIT  and  alfalfa  farm  for  sale  at  a  bar- 
gain, one  hundred  sixty  acres.  Earliest 
grapes  and  apricots  In  the  United  States. 
C.  A   MYERS.  1119  Haas  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


DANCING.  Old  time  dancing  as  well  as 
modem  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing,  Eighth  and  Spring  St*.  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old  time  dancing. 
Every  eve.,  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners 10  lessons  II.    Advance  10  lessons  12. 


FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardlsts 
and  dairymen  to  participate  In  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  You  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water  supplemented  by  modern  elec- 
trical pumping  plants  Insure  Irrigation  any 
month  In  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay,  6  per 
cent  Interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  or  call  our  Los  Angeles  office. 
507   Hibernian   Bldg.,   L   A.     Phone  61660. 

170-ACRE  FARM,  15000 
WITH  3  HORSES.  16  COWS  AND 
Other  stock,  full  list  implements  and  tools, 
quantity  oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  corn;  %  mile 
town,  near  R.  R. ;  100  acres  tillage,  30-cow 
pasture,  choice  fruit;  10-room  house,  base- 
ment; stock  and  horse  barns,  hay  barn,  poul- 
try houses,  etc  Aged  owner  sells  everything, 
{5000,  easy  terms.  Details  page  26  Strom's 
Fall  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States;  copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  831 
B  E  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE — 17H4    acres    stock    and  farm 

land.  4  miles  from  So  led  ad.  Good  roads.  i 
60  acres  can  be  cultivated.  20  acres  seeded 
to  barley.  Balance  good  pasture.  House, 
barn,  windmill,  tank,  etc.  In  good  condition. 
Place  well  fenced.  Spring  water.  3  horses.  1 
colt,  6  calves.  2  cows  and  implements,  straw 
and  hay  included.  Price  |4000.  $2600  cash 
down.  Address  A.  B.,  P.  O.  Box  295,  Sole- 
dad,  Calif. 

IMPROVED  farm  for  sale  by  owner.  440 
acres.  25  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento, 
five  miles  southwest  of  Lincoln;  small  pay- 
ment down  and  the  balance  to  suit  buyer.  To 
a  live  man  here  is  an  opportunity  he  will 
not  often  find.    Address  A.  Dixon,  605  At- 

lantlc  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.   

FOR  SALE — 1280  acres  finest  level  land  In 
So.  Cal.  Only  375.00  per  acre.  Lands  near- 
by held  at  $100.00  to  $260.00.  No  better  apri- 
cot land  In  the  State.  Stacy  Realty,  401  Fay 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  62115. 

 FARJWS^WANTED  

I  HAVE  cash  buyers  for  salable  farms.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.     Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.     James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.     O.   K.   H AW- 
LEY.  Baldwin.  Wisconsin.  

GOOD  RANCH  WANTED — Send  description 
and  price.     C.   C.   Shepard.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  

WANTED — To  hear   from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.   State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FARM^L^DS^HOMEST^DS 

WRITE  FOR  our  free  circular  on  cost  of 
turning  raw  land  Into  producing  alfalfa 
fields.  Good  land  In  North  L  A  County  In 
the  water  belt,  $55  an  acre;  one-tenth  down. 
R.  &  L.  Ranch,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  IN  NEED  of  Ranch  or  Town  properties, 
or  If  you  have  ranch  property  for  sale, 
write  me.    JOHN  G.  M EE,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

 HELP  WANTED 

BOYS 

In  every  city  and  town  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia a  bright,  active  High  School  lad  over  If 
years,  with  good  executive  ability,  to  organ- 
ize and  manage  a  business  In  his  home  town 
after  school  hours.  Very  profitable  and  an 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experience.  Ad- 
dress a  letter  In  your  own  handwriting  to 
Circulation  Manager,  "California"  Magazine, 

THE  EXAMINER,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  Railway  Mall 
Clerks.  Average  $117  month.  Life  Job. 
Common  education  sufficient-  List  positions 
open,  free.  Write  immediately.  Franklin 
Institute.  Dept.  M.  173.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

BOYS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
TOWN  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA — A 
BRIGHT.  ACTIVE,  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAD 
OVER  16.  WITH  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY. 
TO  ORGANIZE  AND  MANAGE  A  BUSINESS 
IN  HIS  HOME  TOWN  AFTER  SCHOOL 
HOURS.  A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  GAIN  VALUABLE  EXPERIENCE.  VERY 
PROFITABLE.  MAKE  APPLICATION  BY 
LETTER  IN  OWN  HAND  WRITING  TO 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  "CALIFORNIA" 
MAGAZINE.  THE  EXAMINER.  LOS  AN- 
GELES. CAL. 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good-selling 
proposition,  where  you  can  make  big  prof- 
its, you  should  get  In  touch  with  us  at  once. 

We  are  selling  out  our  entire  stock  of  pre- 
miums. There  sre  a  number  of  very  at- 
tractive articles  that  are  salable  at  sight, 
which  you  can  secure  at  pre-war  cost  In  any 
quantity.  It  costs  nothing  to  get  full  de- 
tails. Drop  us  a  card.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

WANTED — Agents,  representatives  for  Nut 
Oil  Skin  Food  Co.'s  Nortonla  Toilet  Articles. 
Good  seller,  good  repeater,  good  profits.  Julia 
A.  Norton.  739  S.  Hope.  Los  Ang.  Main  2414. 

$30  A  DAY  selling  Powerene.  Equals  gaso- 
line at  Sc.  The  equivalent  of  20  gallons 
prepaid  $1.  Box  424  A  12,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


PAINTS 
At  Wholesale  Prices 
You  Save  §0  Per  Cent 

Best  house  paint,  $2.26  gal.;  roofing  paper, 
$1.26  roll  and  up;  white  enamel,  85c  qt. ; 
kalsomlne.  6 c  lb.;  floor  and  porch  paints. 
$2.26  gal. ;  varnish  stain,  65c  qt. ;  flat  white, 
$2  and  $3  gal.;  flake  glue,  25c  lb.;  boiled  oil, 
90c  gal.;  turps..  80c  gal. ;  elastic  roof  paint, 
65c  gal.;  house,  barn,  roof  stain,  85c  gal.; 
greens,  95c;  "Stormtlght,"  guaranteed  10 
years.  Get  our  prices  on  "Enduro"  high- 
class  roofing  paper,  $1.25  per  roll.  Prompt 
city  delivery.  Our  products  guaranteed;  our 
own  manufacture,  backed  by  35  years'  ex- 
perience. 

INVESTIGATE    OTHERS,    THEN    SEE  US 
LAST. 

Boulden  Paint  Products  Co. 

Main  9421.    732  8.  Los  Angeles  St 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  direct  from  Factory  and  save  50  Pet- 
Best  hoi.se  paint,  $2.26  gal.:  white  enamel, 
85c  qt. ;  kalsomlne,  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  $2.50  gal.;  varnish  stain.  65c  qt. ; 
flat  white,  $2  gal.;  glue,  25c  lb.;  boiled  oil, 
90c  gal.:  turps.,  80c  gal.;  leak-proof  roof 
paint.  55c  gal. ;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain, 
85c  gal.  ;  green,  95c  gal.  We  sell  you  every- 
thing in  the  paint  line  at  WHOLESALE. 
Get  our  PRICES  before  you  buy.  MAIL  OR- 
DERS SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  AS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO., 
Factory  and  Salesroom, 
506  E.  7th,  near  San  Pedro  St 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  64351. 

^^Xu^to^t^aIlers 


2  and  4-wheeled 

'/..in:  WRECKERS 

1460  Centra]  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 


ENGINES 


SEVEBAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  A  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Loa  Angeles. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES. 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.     Four  floors. 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit.    Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY.  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front,  Established  189L 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FARTiT^f^A^T^RsT^M^ 

THE  DOWNIE  TRACTOR  plows,  harrows, 
cultivates  and  does  all  the  work  on  a  small 
farm  or  orchard,  and  all  the  work  on  a  large 
farm  that  the  large  tractor  can't  do.  Traetor 
Is  built  with  10  h.  p.,  2-cyllnder.  water- 
cooled  motor.  Drive  wheels  36  inches  diame- 
ter, 6  Inches  wide;  length  of  tractor,  6  feet; 
width,  28  Inches.  Tractor  la  low  enough  to 
go  under  the  trees  and  narrow  euough  to  go 
between  or  straddle  rows  In  cultivating.  Does 
not  pack  the  ground.  Attaches  to  any  Imple- 
ment. Has  pulley  for  belt  power.  Price 
$475.  U.  S.  IRON  WORKS.  Seattle.  Wash. 
FOR  SALE — Humphrey's  gTeen  bean  and 
vegetable  cutter  No.  2,  semi-power,  with 
hand  and  power  wheel,  as  good  as  new. 
Cheap.    A.  Worel,  R.  F.  D.  >,  Napa,  CaL 

AU^^CCESSO^ESr^UPPLIES 

KAUTCh  Autometer  spells  Car  Economy,  tl, 
guar.    Kautch,  122  Miner.  Stockton.  Cal. 

BU^IN^ST^E^S^NALST 

$1  DOES  IT.  Texas  oil  land  making  holders 
big  money  everyday.  Bank  references  fur- 
nished. Investigate  us  thoroughly,  that's  all 
we  ask.  Results  count.  Our  plan  $1  down, 
balance  monthly,  few  months  gives  you  War- 
ranty Deed  to  land.  May  pay  profits  $200  or 
more  monthly.  Maps,  reports,  established 
facts  FREE.  Address.  Sourlake  Texas  Oil 
Co..  868  DeMenil.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  

MIDDLE-AGED     working     man  (Swede). 

owner  of  a  beautiful  farmslte  In  B.  C. 
would  like  to  have  a  lad>  partner  with 
some  means.  Address  Box  822.  Orchard  A 
Farm,  Examiner  Bldg. 

"HjuIsWeIsS^IdP^^ 

BARGAINS  —  BARGAINS  —  Send    for  free 
magazine,  farms,  wild  lands.     Any  kind, 
anywhere.    Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  

RAW  FURS  TANNED 

all*~~KjTnds""*"of~  "h  aw"^furs~t  a NNEO 
Have  your  rabbit  skins  tanned  and  make 
your  own  furs  and  rugs.  Rabbit  skins 
tanned  for  25c.  Send  skins  by  parcel  post 
and  pay  when  finished. 

P-K  FUR  TANNERY,  Box  47.  R.  1, 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

FREE   Chiropractic  Treatments.   931  South 
Hill  St,  Loa  Angeles. 


Napier  (Elephant)  Grass 

The  largest  producing  pe- 
rennial grass  in  the  world 
for  warm  countries*  Rich  in 
protein,  carbohydrate  and 
ash.  Splendid  feed  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  with  no  bad 
effects.  - 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and  April 
planting.    Large  orders  a  SPECIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  $1  per  doc;  $4  per  100: 
$12  for  600.  or  $20  per  1000. 

Root  Plants:  $1  per  dos. ;  $5  per  100.  or 
$40  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER, 

610  East  54th  St.  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

CORY'S  THORNLBS3  MAMMOTH  Black- 
berry, large  berry,  small  seeds,  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for;  good, 
strong  plants  now  ready.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.    Wm.  Mortensen,  R.  A,  Box 

2C9.   Lodl.  Cal.  

CORY  T HORNLESS   Mammoth  Blackberry. 

Hardy,  prolific;  site  and  quality  minus 
thorns  and  seeds.  Strong  rooted  plants 
direct  from  Mountain  Pass  Ranch,  where  II 
originated.  $3.00  per  dos.  O.  S.  Wills. 
Jamestown,  Calif.  

CORY  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackberry,  well 
rooted  plants  now  ready  from  Mountain 
Pass  Ranch,  where  first  originated.     Q.  S 

Wills,  Jamestown,  CaL  

BURBANK     THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY 
plants,  6  for  $1.00.  postpaid.    W.  B.  Glas. 

Madera.  Cal.  

ELEPHANT  GRASS — Sample  free.    Bend  10s 
for  wrap.  A  postage.  TIN  EL  Yucalpa,  Cat 

FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE 
Latest  agricultural  marvel.  Grows  similar 
to  but  DOUBLE  YIELDS  KALE,  being  both 
richer  and  hardier,  official  Washington  rec- 
ord field.  Eighty  Edible  Tons.  40-lnch  long 
fleshy  leaves,  stretching  up  seven  feet,  70 
days  from  transplanting;  parent  plant  10 
feet  high  at  maturity;  ideal  poultry,  rabbit, 
dairy,  piggery,  goat  and  table  greens.  No* 
waste  as  with  kale.  The  gigantic  marrow- 
laden  trunk  Its  richest  part  600  guaranteed 
seeds,  25c;  five  such  packet*.  $1;  acre  supply 
$1.00.  Photos,  etc..  free.  E.  E.  Martin, 
guaranteeing  Seedsman.  B-l,  Bremerton. 
Wash.   


HARDY  Hybrid  Alfalfa.    Wonderful  Grower. 

Getting  thicker  and  better  with  age.  Per- 
manent Quality  unexcelled.  Write  for 
proof.    J.  L.  Law  son,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  MILK  GOAT  DAIRY,  best  book  pub- 
lished on  milk  goats,  6*  cents.    H.  JVIcker- 

sham.  2>17  Central,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

TOGGENBURG  GOATS.  Stamp.  Edwta 
Prlchett.  R  1.  Box  287,  Long  Beach.  Cal 


LI  VEST^OCK— Duroc L_  Jerseys 

REGISTERED   DUROCS,   Spring   Gilts  an 
Boars,  Golden  Model  Stock.  Batlsfactlo 
Guaranteed.    J.  L.  Stevenson,  Van  Nuys.  Cal. 
REGISTERED   Duroc  Jerseys — choice  year 
lings,  either  sex.     Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     H    E.   Boudler,  Napa. 

 LIV  ESTOCK— gcrkshirea 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHIRE8  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724.  Sacramento. 

California. 


i 

i. 

r  _ 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — As* 
offering  a  few  goods  boars  ready  for  light 
service  at  reasonable  prices;  also  becking  or- 
ders for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farrow  for 
June  delivery.   J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise,  CaL 

_-^_I;iy^sI99K~S-<^^s?? 

FOR  SALE — JACK;  Cel.  Hammond;  regis- 
tered    Is  gentle;  black  and  white  point* 
Come    see    him.     Make    offer.     Must  sell. 
Weight  1200  pound*    H.  a  Garrison,  Mur- 

rleta,  CaL   

 LIVESTOCK  

"RAISING  Calves  Without  Milk."    Send  for 
free  booklet  telling  how  to  do  it  Coulsoa 

Company,  Petalama,  Cal. 

HAZARD  *  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Cause*  Henry 
T.  Hazard,  established  the  agency  In  1$7I. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Onr  ll-y 
brary  contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat-* 
ent  Examination  without  charge  HAZ- 
ARD'S ltlS  BOOK  ON  PATENT'S  FREE 
(04-606-606    Central    BulleHng.    Sixth  and 

Main  streets.  Los  Angeles.  

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  A  BLSWl'lT  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  California 
Established  '  0  year*.    Send  for  f  reo  book  oa 
patent* 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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FARMERS  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERT  DAT 
— We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  26  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERTTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 

640  So.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  production  of 
high-grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of  Amer- 
ica's choicest  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens, 
and  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  All  baby  chlx  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chix  shipped,  and  if  not  satis- 
factory on  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Catalog  free.  F.  C.  Rhode,  Vlneburg  Hatch- 
ing and  Poultry  Yards,  Vlneburg,  CaL 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
bens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cocker- 
els that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  book- 
ing for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty  years. 
"That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all  the  lead- 
ing shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's  Rock- 
ery, Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


EGGS  IN  WINTER — I  have  a  formula  for  an 
egg  maker  that  was  fed  on  a  test  case  to 
72  hens,  with  results  of  68  eggs;  and  for  five 
days  In  succession  64  eggs  dally.  It  is  simple, 
inexpensive  and  guaranteed.  Complete  de- 
tails.   One  Dollar. 

J.  C.  HENDERSON,  Box  476,  San  Francisco. 
 Bureau  of  Agricultural  Research.  

HATCHING  EGGS,  White  Leghorns,  from 
240  to  280  egg  hens,  mated  to  cocks  of  the 
280  egg  type,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed.  McFarlane  & 
Barron  strain.  Setting  of  IS,  $1.60.  Eggs, 
$8  per  100.  Chicks,  $16  per  100.  A.  Worel, 
R  D.  3,  Napa,  Cal. 


BABT  CHICKS  from  my  vigorous  Hoganlzed 
thoroughbred  flock  of  2-year-old  White 
Leghorn  hens  mated  with  cockerels  from 
trapnested  260-egg  hens;  10  years  of  careful 
breeding  for  standard  and  laying  qualities. 
Also  SILVER  CAMPINE  cockerels,  eggs  and 
chicks.  Oak  Knoll  Poultry  Ranch,  T.  E. 
Blake,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Egg 
records.  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eggs, 
$2.60  per  16.  Chicks.  30c  each.  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  orders  for  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Tards,  36  Little  Delmas  Ave.,  San 

Jose,  Calif.    Phone  5699  (mornings).  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  pullets  and 
cockerels.  From  same  mating  as  2nd 
prize  cockerel  and  2nd  prize  pen  cockerel, 
L.  A.  Livestock  Show,  $4  and  up.  Eggs  $3.60 
for  15.  These  pens  are  both  headed  with 
2nd  prize  cockerels  and  other  cockerels,  their 
equals.    Fred  Heying,  Anaheim  Cal 


BABT  CHICKS.  Order  now  for  1920  and  get 
^what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  Bar- 
red Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks; 
also  other  laying  stock.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order  for  spring  baby  chicks  and 
v£«  Get  our  Pr,ces-     S.   &  G    Co , 

8016  Stephenson  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BABT  CHIX — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
In  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock,  bred  for  com- 
XerSja'  laying.  H.  A.  George.  R.  D.  2,  No 
19.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  White  Leghorn 

Specialists.    Now  booking  orders  for  baby 

S»2.x..and  ha,tchIne"  e&gs  for  1920  delivery. 

B«i^inK^ockerS,ls  and  cock»  for  "a'*-  W.  C. 
pMITH,  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

BABT  CHICKS— From  my  single-comb  White 
Leghorn  laying  strain,  which  have  been  In 

IS?  ir.a.c.f  f°r  .year8'  and  t0<Ja-y  '«  among 
th»  leaders  Write  for  prices  and  terms,  to 
H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.   Rocks  Egg 
records  196-210  per  hen.    Fertile  hatching 
eggs,  $2.60  per  16.    Warren  Poultry  Yards 
56  Little  Delmas  ave..  San  Jose,  Cal.  

WE  WILL   BOOK   ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors  and  very  few  equals.    Ask  for  price 
list.    Hick's  Jubilee  Hatchery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

BABT  CHIX — We  specialize  In  R.  I  Reds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Minor- 
cas, bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size  color. 
Order  now  for  Jan.  delivery.  DENTON 
POULTRT  TARDS,  Campbell,  Calif.  

CHIX — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas,  Minorcas;  Buff,  White 
and   Brown    Leghorns;   breeding  cockerels. 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabrlght,  Cal.  

BUFF       ORPINGTONS,       BUFF  DUCKS. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  FREE  ma- 
tins; list.  THE  FERRIS  RANCH,  Grand 
Ave..  Pomona.  Cal.  

B.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  baby  chicks.    Tunc  red 
and  Ferries  strains,  at  lire  and  help  live 
prices,     H.  Tarratt,  Corning,  Calif. 


POULTRY 


James  D.  Yates, 


White  and  brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  guaran- 
teed strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  bred  for  large 
egg  production.  Tenth 
year  hatching  chicks, 
thoroughbred  stock. 
Price  $16  per  100,  re- 
duction by  the  1000; 
Eggs  $1.75  per  setting. 
Stock  for  sale.  I  use 
and  sell  Pioneer  In- 
cubators and  brooders. 
They  do  the  work. 
Write  for  prices. 
Experienced  Poultry, 


Modesto,  Calif 


WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at  the 
State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st  and  3rd 
hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and  3rd 
pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Wards'  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

LARGEST  SHIPPERS  of  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeders,  In  South.  Hatching  capacity 
140,000;  off  weekly;  200-290  egg  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Reds,  Rocks,  Minorcas,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys.  Half  booked  for 
season.  Many  choice  open  date,  reasonable. 
Hundreds  laying,  younger  pullets,  breeders, 
reduced  till  surplus  goes.  W.  Beeson,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


QUALITY  BARRED  PLY.  ROCKS  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  The  past  records  of 
this  WESTERN  STRAIN  are  the  proof  of 
their  merit.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs  and 
Barred  Ply.  Rock  Cockerels. 

GOLDEN  RULE  POULTRY  FARM, 
PORTERVILLE,  CAL. 
 PENN  &  STAMELEN. 


EGGS  IN  WINTER— I  have  a  formula  for 
an  egg  maker,  that  was  fed  on  a  test  case 
to  72  hens,  with  results  of  68  eggs;  and  for 
five  days  In  succession,  64  eggs  dally.  It  Is 
simple,  inexpensive  and  guaranteed.  Com- 
plete details.  One  Dollar. 
J.  C.  HENDERSON,  Box  478,  San  Francisco. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Research. 
HOLLISTER  HATCHERY.  Day  old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horns, Black  Minorcas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
We  can  please  you,  for  we  have  the  experi- 
ence, stock  and  facilities  for  hatching.  Free 
circular  and  price  list.  Box  693,  Holllster.  CaL 

"WATCH  US  GROW"— Baby  Chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders  now  for  January  and  February 
delivery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  L 
Red  and  Barred  Rocks.  Strfe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  EL  W.  Ohlen,  Camp- 
bell,  Cal.  


BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  from  high  pro- 
duolng  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
We  are  trapnestlng  700  birds.  Place  your 
order  now  and  be  assured  of  an  early  reser- 
vation. Wheeler  Poultry  Ranoh,  R.  F.  D. 
Box  406,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


LAYING  HENS  and  Pullets  always  on  hand. 

Prices  consistent  with  quality.  Satisfac- 
tion or  money  gladly  refunded.  We  buy  In 
large  or  small  lots.    Call  or  write. 

1090  E.  ORANGE  GROVE  AVE., 
 Pasadena  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  and  hatch- 
ing eggs  from  trapnested  line  bred  pro- 
ducers. Every  male  used  from  dams  pro- 
ducing from  200  to  262  eggs.  Waldeck 
Ranch,  Burbank,  Cal.  

BLACK    MINORCA — Best    utility    and  ex- 
hibition strain  in  the  West.    Weigh,  lay, 
pay.  Hatching  eggs;  1920  mating  list  ready. 
C.   E.  Murray.   Box   384,   San   Diego,  Calif. 

CHICKS — Eggs — Hoganlzed  Standard  Stock. 

White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Minorcas, 
B.  Rocks,  Reds.  L.  Brahmas,  cockerels.  S. 
Martina,  R.  2,  627,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of   breeders.     Eggs  by  settings, 
hundreds    or   thousands.     M.    M.  Reiman, 
Planada,  Calif.  

BABT  CHICKS  from  our  seletced  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens  mean  eggs  next  winter.  Write 
for  prices.    Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7F, 
Ceres,  Calif.  


SANTA    CRUZ    HATCHERY.  Established 
1910.    Scientific  hatching  from  select  stock 
only.  Satisfied  customers  key  to  success.  Eric 
Rosenquist,  308  Broadway,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Rose  Combed  R. 

I.  Red  Cockerels  from  prize  winners  of 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.    Mrs.  C.  E.  Llneker, 

Palermo,  Cal.  

BREEDING    COCKERELS.      Barred  Rocks 

that  will  stamp  the  lay  on  their  offspring: 
beautiful,  vigorous  birds.  M.  Norton,  1319 
4th  St.,  Eureka,  Calif.  

"EASTMAN'S  Bred-to-Lay"   Hoganlzed  and 
trapnested  Plymouth  Rocks.    Baby  Chicks. 
Eggs.     Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead, 
Cal. ' 


WANTED — 1000  Poultrymen  to  use  the  latest 
Perfection  Poultry  Fountain.  Free  circular. 

John  Im8Chweller.  Box  70,   Inglewood,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS,  thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.     No     weak    ones    charged  for. 

Schellvllle  Hatchery,  Schellvllle,  Cal.   


ANCONAS — Dark  (Sheppard  strain).  Cocker- 
els at  $4.00  and  $6.00  each.   A.  S.  Wllkln- 

son,  Wlnton.  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK,  "CHICKENS  FROM  SHELL 
TO  MARKET,"   en  application.  Coulson 

Company,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


POULTRY 

MISS^oTflTAl'CHERY 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY  CHICKS  are  money 
makers  if  you  are  equipped  to  handle  them 
right  and  can  put  good  stock  In  your  brood- 
ers. That's  our  part,  supplying  them,  well 
bred  and  hatched  right.  Why  not  buy  where 
quality,  service  and  economy  are  to  your 
advantage?  Our  breeds,  White,  Brown  and 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  .Black  Minorcas.  Write  us  your  needs. 
Circular  free.  Mission  Hatchery,  Box  7, 
Campbell,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Buff  Minorca  eggs  from  prize 
winners,   $5   and  $2.50  per   16,   and  some 
Pjillets.^BuK  ^inorca  Ranch,  Escondido,  Cal. 

_TURKEYS^ 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Gold  Nugget 
strain  continually  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best 
turkeys  at  the  following  great  shows:  Live- 
stock Show,  Los  Angeles,  Oct,  1919;  Liberty 
Fair,  Los  Angeles,  1918;  Southern  California 
Fair,  Riverside,  1918;  Pacific  Coast  Exposi- 
tion, Oakland,  1918;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18;  California  State 
Fair,  1917-18;  Arizona  State  Fair,  1916. 

Each  judge  pronounced  them  the  best  In 
show,  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled 
record.  This  year's  awards  all  first  prizes  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  Sept.,  1919,  and 
the  Oregon  State  Fair,  1919. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let  me  help  you 
make  more  money.  My  stock  will  assure  you 
of  more  meat  when  the  market  time  comes. 
Stocks  and  eggs  for  sale. 

J.   WILL  BLACKMAN, 
Originator  of  Gold  Nugget  Strain 

 607  Bast  Third  St.,  Los  Angele3.  

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Large,  vigor- 
ous, young  stock  of  both  sexes;  also  year- 
ling hens.     Eggs   in  season,   $6.00   per  12; 
$18.00  per  50;  $35.00  per  hundred.    Albert  M. 

Hart,  Clements,  Cal.  

MAMMOTH   BRONZE   TURKEYS,  Embden 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
JOHN  G.  MEE,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

^^^^DUClcr^^^^' 


CALDWELL'S  White  Muscovy  (quackless) 
Ducks.    Eggs,  week-old  Ducklings,  Breed- 
ing stock.     Free  circular.     Caldwell,  Lock 
Box  274,  Los  Angeles. 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  caponlzlng;  8  to  10  weeks  is  good 
If  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow, 
$5.60.  Furnish  your  table  with  this  best 
of  meat.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
CaU^^  

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE — From  Califor- 
nia's largest  guinea  pig  farm.  Beautiful 
solid  and  mixed  colors.    Prices  right.    J.  E. 
Love,  1846  N.  El  Mo  lino,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

TJnlscin-lAr^ 


COMFORT 

J"s"R»  You  know  you  ought 
to  help  the  good  wife 
to  keep  cool  these  hot 
[days  by  purchasing 
•the    Imperial  Self- 
Seating  Iron.  No  run- 
ning back  and  forth 
from   the  hot  stove 
with    the  Imperial, 
because  It  makes  Its  own 
gas  from  ordinary  gaso- 
line.   Absolutely  safe  and 
guaranteed. 
Price  $6.50  (Parcel  Post  Prepaid). 
Order  one  now  from 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 
Successors  to  Cole  Lite  &  Sales  Co., 
_^  ^  120^  S.  AnjreleBSt,  

GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company,  816  Washington  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash )  as- 
saying, etc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636   Market  street,  opposite   Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ti61)Ks^BoT57i^^ 

BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  sold  for  cash.  Send 
list  or  will  call.    DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP. 
R18  S.  Hill,  Los  Angeles.    Tel.  63250. 

SECOND   HAND  MACHINERY 


EVERYTHING  SECOND  HAND — All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a  specialty.     Noah's   Ark,   609   E.    1st  St. 
Phone  19750.  ._ ,  -,_  -,_  ,  . 

JRAZOE ^BLADES  SHARPENED 

DULL  BLADES  RE-EDGED,  30c  doz.  Send 
for  mailing  box.    Howard  Specialty  Works, 
Dept.  B-9S,  _Los_  Gatoa.  Cal   

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


WEBSTER,  The  Angora  King,  uses  Weath- 
ersby's  Bucks  and  U.  O.  2  2.  Weathers- 
by's  Angoras,  Klondyke,  Ariz. 


__^A^Bn^SA^^IG^Oj^S__ 

NEW     ZEALAND     REDS.     When  buying 
it  pays  to  get  the  best.     You  can  rely 
upon   our  strain   reproducing  vigor,  strong 
color,   dark  red  feet  and   splendid  under- 
coloring.    Our  winnings  at  Oakland  Thanks- 
giving Show:    1st  and  cup,  junior  doe;  1st 
special  and  cup,  senior  doe,  in  largest  class 
ever  shown  In  U.  S.,  and  best  New  Zealand 
over  all   In  show.     Young   stock  for  sale. 
MAPLE  LEAF  RABBITRY, 
834   Main   Street,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


Pedigreed  Rabblti  bring  belt  profits. 
Our  rabbits  win  at  the  Show.  We 
have  for  sale  Flemish  Giants,  Hint- 
alayans,  Americas  Spatted  New 
Zealands,  American  Blues.  Prices: 
Grade  A  (Show  Animals),  $15  each; 
Grade  B,  $10;  Grade  C,  $6;  Youno. 
3  for  $10.    All  pedigreed. 

FLEMMER, 
3723  Moneta  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — High-grade  New  Zealands, 
Himalayas,  American  Blues,  Long  and 
Short  Haired  English  White,  Flemish  and 
Kai  Gals,  all  from  winners;  19  ribbons  with 
23  entries  at  Livestock  Show.  Tan  and  make 
up  your  rabbit  furs.  "Furbearlng  Rabbits," 
price  50c,  will  tell  you  how,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Mrs.  C.  A,  Richey,  R.  7,  Box  854, 
Los  Angeles.  

FROM  PRESENT  indications,  Elephant  GrasB 
and  Velvet  Beans  are  going  to  keep  me 
busy  when  warm  weather  sets  In.  For  that 
reason  all  my  Gray  Flemish  Giants  must  go. 
The  3d  prize  doe,  16%  lbs.,  at  the  Liberty 
Stock  Show  was  born  in  my  hutches.  I  have 
her  mother,  some  brothers,  sisters,  cousins 
and  aunts.  They  are  all  for  sale.  R.  T. 
Whittlesey,  2286  E.  7th  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WILSON  BROS.  RABBIT  FARM.  Our  Flem- 
ish Giant  Rabbits  wen  20  prizes  at  L.  A_ 
Ltvestock  Show.  Exhibition  or  Utility  stock 
for  sale,  $2.60  and  up.  Catalog,  10c.  Feed- 
ing Bulletin,  25c.  We  manufacture  remedies 
for  all  rabbit  diseases.  Circulars  free.  Route 
4,  Box  14  F,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Southern  Call- 
fornla  Rabbit  and  Pet  Stock  Assn.  member. 
McKEE,  GAY,  SANDERSON — Those  names 
are  like  Sterling  on  silver;  30  does  and  9 
bucks  whose  ancestors  have  been  prize  win- 
ners many  generations.  I  can  furnish  pedi- 
gree for  all  my  rabbits.  Will  ship  to  any 
point.  Humboldt  Rabbitry,  126  W.  Ave.  29, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


RAISE  RABBITS.  MOST  PROFITABLE 
AND  POPULAR  SMALL  ANIMAL  IN 
AMERICA.  Big  demand,  clean,  fascinating 
work.  Send  10c  for  copy  of  leading  rabbit 
magazine  and  our  rabbit  book  No.  5.  Gll- 
more's  Rabbit  Farm,   Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fnr-bearlng  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.60  each  for  all  you  raise. 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  507  Lankershlm  Bid.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  


FOR  quick  sale  to  make  room  for  oncoming 
stock;  50  New  Zealand  Red  does  and  10 
bucks,  6,  7,  8  and  9  months  old,  at  $2.60, 
$3.00  and  $3.50  each.  Fine  healthy  stock, 
worth  just  double.    Armstrong  Rabbit  Farm, 

Petaluma,  Calif.  

CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Ear,  Vent, 
Slobber,  Eye,  Hoch,  Diarrhoea  remedy,  60c 
each  Tonic  and  regulator,  75c;  Snuffle  Rem- 
edy and  Buck  Tonic,  $1  each,  postpaid.  Free 
circular     Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm,  Los  Ange- 

les.  Cal.  

JOIN  the  P.  C.  Fancy  Fur  Rabbit  Breeders' 
Association;  dues  $1.00  per  year.  Free 
literature.  Correspondence  answered.  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Richey,  President,  R.  7,  Box  854,  Lo» 
Angeles.  Cal. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US.  New  Zealand, 
Flemish,  Belgian.  We  pay  $7  a  pair  for 
young  raised  from  our  stock.  32-page  book 
on  housing,  feeding  and  breeding  sent  free. 
Davis  &  Son.  2122  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
NEW  ZEALAND  REDS.  Choice  young  breed- 
ing stock,  4  to  7  months  old.  Breeders 
registered.    J.  W.  Fahrenkrog,  810  6th  St., 

Petaluma,  Cal.    Box  474.  

THOROUGHBRED  N.  Zealand  Belgian  Flem- 
ish does  and  bucks,  4  months  old,  up.  Some- 
bred,  some  pedigreed.  Central  Rabbit  Ex- 
change,  3626  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  Fur  Rabbits.  Beautiful  fur 
choice  meat,  healthy  stock  from  origins.? 
strain.    Six  months,  $6.00  pair.    A.  C.  Hlgh- 

man,  Salinas,  Cal.  . 

THAYER'S   selected,   pedigreed   and  regis- 
tered  gray   Flemish.     Utility   and  show 
stock.    3431  Garnett  st.    Boyle  231.  Stephen- 

son  avenue  to  Lorena,  Los  Angeles.  

PEDIGREED  BLACK,  STEEL  AND  GRAY 
Flemish   Giants,   9    to   16   pounds.  Also 
guinea  pigs.    Wilshlre  704,  4002  Sunset  Blvd.. 

Los  Angeles.  _ — 

PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALANDS.  a  few  high 
class  utility.    Periwinkle  Rabbitry    720  S. 

Klngsley  Drive.  Los  Angeles.  568850.  

AMERICAN  Blue  Rabbits  from  line-bred 
prize  registered  winning  stock.  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Cheater.  5811  York  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FUR  RABBITS.  Making,  remodeling  of  furs 
a  specialtv.  Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds. 
CRITCHELL.  902  W.  84th.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

RABBITS  —  New  Zealand  Rod  breed 
stock.    R.  C.    Specht,  Route  A,  Sonoma, 

Cal.  .  

N  Z.  AMERICAN  Blue  and  Kal-G«is.  Also 
reg.  and  pedl.  Hlmalayans.    Mascot  Fur 

Farm,   4818   Mascot  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.  Also  ntUttg 
stock.    No  fancy  prices.    1678  West  46tD 

St.,  Los  Angeles.    Mrs.  T.  Beechlng. 
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MAKING  THE 
FARM  PAY 

MONEY-SAVING  AND  L  MONEY-MAKING  METHODS 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great  book  the  reader  Is  given  the  results  of 
scientific  research,  coupled  with  successful  experience,  by  use  of  only  such 
expressions  as  can  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had  a  scien- 
tific training.  Thus,  any  farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  his  labor 
and  realize  the  greatest  returns  for  his  investment  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
priceless  guide  for  every-day  reference. 

Edited  by 

WILLIS  MACGERALD 

By  an  Eminent  Array  of  Specialists. 

This  work  has  been  divided  into  departments,  each  covering  subjects  of 
vital  Importance,  and  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  line,  who  has  de- 
voted his  life  of  thought,  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  his 
special  subject.  The  list  of  authors  whose  names  are  familiar  to  wideawake 
farmers  will  be  found  on  accompanying  cut  of  book  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  covered  by  each. 

It  is  ne«dless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single  prac- 
tical idea,  taken  from  any  of  these  departments  and  put  into  practice,  is 
worth  many  times  the  small  expense  Incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods. 

ENDORSED  BY  THE  LEADING  AGRICULTURAL  • 
JOURNALS  OF  THE  U.  S. 

This  attractive  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  on  a  subject,  embrac- 
ing the  entire  sphere  of  farming.  It  offers  a  collection  of  money-saving  meth- 
ods la  agriculture,  treated  by  specialists  who  have  devoted  a  life  of  thought, 
study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  to  the  special  subjects  they  deal 
with.  It  is  written  in  a  style  that  any  farmer  can  understand  and  the  volume 
will  form  a  priceless  guide  for  every  day  reference. 

PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Think  of  having  the  world's  ablest,  keenest,  most  adept  agriculturists  show 
you  Just  what  to  do,  how  they  do  It,  and  why — so  you  can  use  the  methods 
that  have  given  them  fame  and  fortune.    No  longer  need  you  lose  by 
working  blindly.    In  every  section  of  the  West  at  least  one  ot  a  dozen 
men  have  been  successful   in  every  line,   and  by  studying  their 
experiences  and  failures  you  may  avoid  the  losses. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE 

This  volume  consists  of  over  500  pages,  handsomely  bound 
In  cloth,  size  8M   Inches  long,  6Vj  Inches  wide,  richly 
illustrated  on  good  book  paper;  200  fine  drawings  and  -v. 
half  tones  with  feeding  chart  In  colors,    while  the 
present  supply  lasts  the  book  will  be  mailed  post-  rO 
paid.  Including  three  years'  subscription  (new  or 
renewal)    to   Orchard    and    Farm,    the  great 
Western  Farm  Magazine,  for  $2.00.    If  after 
receiving  Practical  Farming  you  find  It  la 
not  Just  as  advertised,  and  you  are  not  ^» 

thoroughly  convinced  It  is  a  wonderful         .fc^  xC-vo>*     V°  o* yv'\  "* 
bargain,   return   it  at  our  expense        .  ^  i,o(>,lV 

and    we   will    cheerfully  refund 
your  money. 
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OT  worth  a  scent"  was  the 
term  formerly  applied  to  the 
lowly  skunk.  But  his  skin 
is  now  in  great  demand,  and  in  spite 
of  the  unfriendly  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  him,  trappers  eagerly  seek 
his  hiding  places. 

According  to  E.  R.  Skinner  of  Sac- 
ramento, a  fur  and  trapping  authority, 
the  skunk  is  one  of  the  easiest  ani- 
mals to  trap,  being  neither  suspicious 
nor  cunning.  Mr.  Skinner  supplies 
the  following  instruction  for  taking 
the  skunk: 

Setting  traps  at  the  dens  usually 
gets  good  results,  and  traps  in  the 
corners  of  old  rail  fences,  along  stone 
walls,  under  old  barns  and  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  are  almost  sure  to  get 
their  share.  Look  for  signs  in  holes 
and  caves  in  the  rocks.  A  V-shapc 
set  may  be  made  and  one  or  two 
traps  hidden  in  it.    Back  of  the  trap 


eter  at  the  end -where  the  skis  is  to 
be  placed.  Fasten  the  large  end  of 
the  pole  firmly  in  the  ground  in  a 

slanting  position,  leaving  the  oppo- 
site end  about  three  feet  high  so  that 
it  will  come  to  the  hips  of  the  person 
using  it.  Brace  it  underneath.  Make 
the  pole  very  smooth  and  pointed 
where  the  skin  will  be  placed.  Next 
put  the  pelt  on  the  pole,  fur-side  in. 
Be  sure  the  pole  is  smooth,  f»r  if  it 
is  not  the  pressure  of  the  knife  will 
cut  holes  in  the  skin.  Sometimes  a 
sapling  of  the  right  size  and  shape 
can  be  found,  and  in  such  a  case  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  off  the  end, 
smooth  it  off  and  bring  it  to  a  point. 

Commence  at  the  head  of  the  skin 
and  scrape  toward  the  tail.  To  scrape 
the  tail,  especially  on  skunks,  com- 
mence at  the  end  and  work  toward 
the  head.  The  hair  slants  toward  the 
back,  and  if  the  tail  is  scraped  the 


Four  Types  of  Skunk  Pelts 

As  a  general  rule,  the  skin  with  the  least  ichite  is  considered  the  most 

valuable,  while  that  with  the  most  white  is  the  least  desirable. 


fasten  a  piece  of  chicken,  rabbit  or 
meat  of  almost  any  kind.  A  good 
scent  should  be  used  to  draw  the 
skunks  to  the  trap,  because  in  cold 
weather  they  hole  up  and  do  not 
travel  much,  and  it  takes  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  meat  bait  to 
draw  them  out.  Deadfalls  often  are 
used  with  good  effect,  and  many 
skunks  are  dispatched'  by  dogs 
trained  for  that  purpose.  The  hunter 
usually  takes  advantage  of  warm, 
rainy  nights  when  the  skunk  is  out 
looking  for  food. 

How  to  Handle  Skunk  Skins 

Skunk  should  always  be  cased  and 
dried  skin-side  out.  (Never  turn 
skunk  skins  fur-side  out.)  Open  tail 
md  tack  out  wide,  and  cure  the  pelt 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  free  from  moist- 
ure or  dampness.  All  fat  and  grease 
should  be  taken  off  the  pelt  when  it 
is  green.  Do  not  use  salt  or  any 
preparations. 

Secure  a  round  pole  five  or  six  feet 
long  and  four  to  six  inches  in  diam- 


same  way  as  the  pelt  you  will  cut  the 
tail  off.  Keep  scraping  as  long  as 
you  can  get  any  particles  of  fat  and 
grease  from  the  pelt.  If  the  hair  pro- 
trudes through  the  pelt,  this  signi- 
fies the  skin  is  unprime,  and  does  not 
mean  that  you  have  scraped  the  pelt 
too  closely.  Flesh  both  ways  on  skins 
of  this  kind  in  order  to  get  all  the 
grease  from  the  pelt. 

By  the  use  of  the  proper  fleshing 
pole  and  knife,  all  surplus  fat  and 
grease  can  easily  be  removed  from  the 
pelts,  and  the  skin  will  dry  almost 
white  in  a  few  days.  This  is  the  class 
of  furs  that  sells  for  the  highest  mar- 
ket price,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  handle 
the  skins  properly  as  to  spoil  them. 

How  to  Make  a  Fleshing  Knife 

Secure  a  piece  of  steel — a  thick  saw 
blade  will  do— one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
Round  off  three  inches  at  each  end 
for  a  handle.  Then  sharpen  the  blade 
from  one  side  only.    The  edge  should 
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be  smooth  and  dull,  for  if  the  edge 
is  sharp  it  will  cut  holes  in  the  pelt. 

In  case  you  cannot  get  the  proper 
tool,  take  a  common  butcher  knife 
about  sixteen  inches  long  and  put  a 
handle  on  both  ends  or  straighten 
out  the  handles  of  a  dull  drawing 
knife. 

Damp  or  Wet  Furs 

When  the  fur  is  damp  or  wet,  take 
the  skin  in  your  hands  and  snap  it 
like  a  whip  until  most  of  the  water 
and  moisture  is  thrown  from  the  fur. 
Then  put  the  skin  where  it  will  dry, 
fur-side  out.  After  the  fur  is  dry, 
turn  it  skin-side  out.  If  a  damp  or 
wet  fur  is  put  on  the  stretching  board 
fur'side  in,  the  pelt  soon  will  become 
badly  damaged  or  entirely  spoiled 
because  there  is  little  or  no  chance  for 
the  water  and  moisture  to  dry  from 
the  fur. 

If  the  fur  is  covered  with  mud, 
which  often  happens  during  rainy 
weather,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  it 
clean  while  the  skin  is  green  and  be- 
fore stretching.  Ii  the  fur  is  clean 
do  not  wash  it. 

Stretching  and  Drying 

The  stretching  and  drying  are  very 
important.  A  cased  skin  such  as  the 
"skunk  (that  is,  one  pulled  from  the 
carcass  without  splitting  out  flat), 
should  be  stretched  over  a  board  cut 
the  proper  size  and  shape,  or  a  hinged 
or  wire  stretcher.  For  skunk  a  board 
about  six  inches  wide  at  the  base  and 
about  30  inches  long  is  recommended. 

The  center  of  the  board  should  be 
about  three-quarters  of  ah'  inch  thick 
gradually  tapering  to  an  edge  of  not 
over  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  A  smooth 
strip  of  wood  one  inch  square  at  one 
end  and  tapering  to  an  edge,  and 
about  the  same  length  as  the  stretch- 
ing board,  should  be  used  as  a  wedge. 
After  the  skin  is  on  the  board,  place 
the  wedge  between  the  skin  and 
the  board  and  when  the  pelt  is  dry 
simply  pull  out  the  strip  of  wood  and 
the  skin  will  be  loose.  If  the  strip 
of  wood  is  not  used  the  skin  often 
becomes  shrunk  fast  to  the  board. 
When  the  pelt  is  dry  it  should  not  be 
left  on  the  stretching  board. 

Tack  Tail  Out 

Always  open  tails,  stretch  out  wide 
and  tack  open.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
tail  will  curl  up  and  soon  spoil.    It  is 


not  necessary  to  use  any  preparations, 
such  as  salt,  alum,  etc.,  but  it  is  very 
important  to  flesh  off  the  grease. 

Preparing  for  the  Market 

The  fine  appearance  of  your  furs 
will  do  much  to  bring  satisfactory  re- 
turns. Skunk,  muskrat  and  opossum 
are  the  pelts  usually  left  skin-side 
out.  Work  the  skin  to  a  soft  condi- 
tion with  your  hands.  Of  course,  the 
pelt  should  be  dried  before  shipping. 
But  never  dry  in  the  bright  sun  or 
before  a  fire. 

Shipping  Suggestions 

When  shipping  by  express,  use  a 
strong  burlap  sack  or  piece  of  heavy 
burlap  (a  grain  sack  will  do)  and  sew 
the  skins  up  in  it. 

There  has  been  considerable  com- 
plaint by  postmasters  and  postal 
clerks  about  the  odor  of  skunk  skins 
in  parcel  post  shipments.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  when  sent  by  mail,  the 
skins  should  be  well  dried  and 
wrapped  in  strong  paper.  Use  waxed 
paper  if  you  have  it,  but  if  you  do  not 
have  anything  of  that  kind,  common 
newspapers  will  answer  tHe  purpose. 
Place  instructions  inside  of  express 
packages,  but  address  a  separate  let- 
ter in  connection  with  mail  shipments. 
In  both  cases  mark  name  and  address 
plainly. 

Safety  First! 

Skunks  when  trapped  do  not  often 
discharge  their  scent,  and  can  be 
killed  by  approaching  near  enough  to 
strike  them  a  quick,  hard  blow  across 
the  back,  paralyzing  the  lund  parts. 
.If  the  skunk  is  to  be  shot,  it  should 
be  done  with  a  .22  rifle  or  .22  pistol 
through  the  head.  At  the  same  time 
the  gun  is  fired  strike  the  animal  a 
hard  blow  across  the  back. 

The  odor  will  leave  the  fur  almost 
entirely  in  a  few  weeks  or  when  the 
pelt  becomes  dry.  It  is  very  em- 
barrassing, however,  when  the  musk 
comes  in  contact  with  the  clothing, 
but  by  washing  the  hands  or  gar- 
ments with  gasoline  or  benzine  the 
odor  may  be  removed.  This  should 
always  be  done  away  from  the  blaze, 
for  gasoline  or  benzine  will  explode 
when  exposed  to  the  fire.  Another 
way  is  to  bury  the  garment  in  moist 
soil,  and  still  another  is  to  immerse 
it  in  running  water. 

Skunks  are  "prime"  in  most  Pacific 
Coast  sections  until  about  March  1. 


Pointers  on  Home  Tanning  of  Skins 


When  it  is  desired  to  preserve  tht 
skins  of  wild  animals  which  have  been 
shot  or  trapped,  these  may  be  tanned 
either  with  the  hair  on  or  off,  as  de- 
sired. Hair  can  be  removed  from 
hides  by  soaking  them  in  tepid  water 
made  alkaline  by  lye  or  lime.  The 
following  recipe  for  a  tanning  Uiquor 
is  furnished  by  the  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

To  each  gallon  of  water  add  one 
quart  of  salt  and  one-half  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid.  This  mixture  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  metal  container.  Thin 
skins  are  tanned  by  this  liquor  in  one 
day;  heavy  skins  must  remain  in  it 
longer.  They  may  remain  in  it  in- 
definitely without  harm. 

When  removed  from  this  liquor,  the 
skins  are  washed  several  times  in 
soapy  water,  wrung  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 


with  a  cake  of  hard  soap.  They  are 
then  folded  in  the  middle,  hung 
lengthwise  over  a  line,  hair  side  out, 
and  left  to  dry. 

When  both  surfaces  are  barely  dry, 
and  the  interior  is  still  moist,  they 
are  alid  over  a  smooth,  rounded  board 
and  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  with 
the  edge  of  a  worn  flat  file,  or  a  sim- 
ilar blunt-edged  tool.  In  this  way  an 
inner  layer  is  removed  and  the  skins 
become  nearly  white  in  color. 

They  are  then  stretched,  rubbed 
and  twisted  until  quite  dry.  If  parts 
of  a  skin  are  still  hard  and  stiff,  the 
soaping,  drying  and  stretching  process 
is  repeated  until  the  entire  skin  is 
soft.  Fresh  butter,  or  other  animal 
fat,  worked  into  skins  while  they  are 
warm,  and  then  worked  out  again  in 
dry  hardwood  sawdust,  or  extracted 
by  a  hasty  bath  in  gasoline,  increases 
their  softness. 


The  Farmer  and  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
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a  month  for  three  months  has  just 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  employ- 
ment after  an  absence  of  two  weeks. 
During  that  time  he  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  "bootleggers"  and  "comeons," 
dropped  $400  of  his   earnings  and 
wobbled  and  drifted  back  without  a 
thing  to  show  for  his  absence  other 
than  a  grand  grouch,  filmy  eyes  and 
a  temporarily  wrecked  constitution. 
Fourth,  the  wisest  use  of  available 
I  labor  and  acreage  to  produce  to  the 
ft  limit  as  long  as  prices  are  sufficient 
J  to  cover  all  legitimate  charges  of  op- 
*  erating  expense,  overhead,  risk,  man- 
agement and  profit. 

Fifth,  restriction  of  investmeri  in 


equipment,  and  especially  in  non- 
essentials. 

Sixth,  general  recognition  of  the 
following  principles:  Every  man  is 
entitled  to  fair  returns  according  to 
the  labor  and  capital  he  puts  into  his 
business  and  the  risk  that  he  runs. 
Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  even  though 
the  extent  of  returns  and  accomplish- 
ments is  largely  a  matter  of  individual 
effort,  there  will  be  no  improving  re- 
adjustment and  no  square  deal  for  all 
concerned  until  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  in  common  with  the  men 
engaged  in  other  industries,  PRO- 
DUCE MORE;  SAVE  MORE. 


Selected'Farm 

in  Western  Canada 

MakeBiigerProBts! 


THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  fori 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  "SELECTED"  FARMS 
which  can  be  bought  for  $15  to  $40  an  acre  along  thelines  | 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 


"Selected"  Farms 

These  "SELECTED"  Farms  are  care- 
fully chosen  frortl  the  cream  of  the  rich- 
est wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America, 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand 
to  home  seekers.  Friendly  neighbors, 
with  the  same  customs  and  language — 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social 
life — every  benefit  that  you  formerly 
enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land 
elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum- 
mers and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters — 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper- 
ous "LAST  WEST." 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on 
the  farmer.  A  small  tax  on  land,  but 
buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma- 
chinery and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt. 


Big  Profits  in  Wheat 
and  Dairying 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
wheat  yields.  "SELECTED"  FARMS 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world- 
wide market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
produce. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and 
Dairy  Cattle 

WesternCanada,  the  Cattle  Man's  Para- 
dise! Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand- 
ing and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  horses  re- 
quire only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather, 
and  bring  high  prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Easy  Terms 

Terms  on  "SELECTED"  Farms:  About  10  per 
cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments  over 
a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  home  seekers  and 
their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the  <r 
Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-  V 
ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free  .> 

on  request     Write  or  mail  coupon  TOD  A  Y!     S  on  the  items  concerning  Wester*  Caru-  "% 

f   chocked  below: 

Dewitt  Foster  rppipi    S  ...:^^iSssMas2£r- 

"L"'"  *  V/UIL,I\  KQHiM.fPTll  ✓   Special  Railway  Rates  for  Home  SeekerV 

Superintendent  of  Reiooreei      ^ntTnTfrTVlB        S  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities. 

Canadian  National  Railways      BK  I'Ml'llPlM       *  „ 

Y7£nf^^n^9  f  Name-  


DEWTTT  FOSTER, 
f     Superintendent  Retoorcas, 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
Dept.  1 641  JSarunette  Buildinx, 
CHICAGO 

/  Please  send  ma  free  and  without  ob- 
ligation to  me,  complete  informaf-'oo 

thej" 

v.°PR 


Dpt.  1641, 
Marquette  Bldg. 
Chicago,  IU  nois 


^To 


.  B.  9.  D. 


"  One  raw  fur  house  which  can 
be  relied  upon" 

When  you  ship  your  raw  furs  to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 
you  will  get  the  same  fair  and  square  treatment  that 
Ulysses  Bonetti  of  California  does.  Read  what  he 
says  about  the  way  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  treat  trappers — 

"I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  furs  and  will  send  you  all  I 
trap  because  I  have  found  that  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  is  one  raw  fur 
house  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Trappers  who  want  honest  grading,  fair  prices 
with  no  commission  charges,  should  send  their  furs 
to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. — the  largest  manufacturing  fur- 
riers in  the  West.   Write  for  our  price  list  today. 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.  pay  express  or  parcels  post  and 
send  you  your  money  the  day  your  furs  are  received. 
Remember  if  you  're  not  satisfied,  return  our  check 
and  we  11  send  your  furs  back,  prepaid.  Isn't  that  fair? 

H.  Liebes  &  Co. 

173  Post  Street  San  Francisco 

Ship  yovg  fare  to  the  nearest  market 
and  get  your  money  quick! 
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—a  crop  that  is 
sure  to  pay 

Right  now  is  the  time  to 
get  onion  seed  because  the 
time  of  planting  is  at  hand. 
And  remember:  C.C.Morse 
&  Co.  are  onion  seed  specialists.  You  can 
rely  on  Morse's  seeds  to  grow  and  produce; 
true  strain,  soil-tested!  Here  are  three  va- 
rieties we  particularly  recommend: 


Australian  Brown 


Australian  Brown, 
a  very  early,  hardy 
variety;  does  well 
in  Cal  iforn  ia.  Should 
be  planted  early  on 
low,  wet  ground. 
Skin  is  thick;  color 
a  rich  brown.  Keeps 
late  into  the  spring 
without  sprouting 
or  shriveling.  Price: 
$2.00  lb.;  in  5  lb. 
lots,  $1.50  per  lb. 


Ohio  Yellow  Globe 
is  the  best  of  the  yel- 
low  varieties.  Skin 
is  bright,  glossy  or- 
ange-yellow;  the 
flesh  is  white  and 
fine-grained.  Bulbs 
arc  remarkably  tri- 
form in  size  and 
shape;  stand  ship- 
ping well.  Price: 
$2.50  lb.;  in  5  lb. 
lots,  $2. 10  per  lb. 


Ohio 

Ymllout 

Glob, 


Yellow  Danvers  is 
the  best  known  of 
the  yellow  flat  on- 
ions; extra  hardy 
and  a  heavy  y  ielder. 
Bright  orange  yel- 
low; flesh  white  and 
firm.  A  standard 
market  variety. 
Price:  $2.25  lb;  in 
5  lb.  lots,  $1.75  lb. 

Order  all  your  seeds  from  Morse  at  once  and  make  ready  for  planting.  Write  to- 
day for  quantity  quotations  on  the  seeds  you  need.  Write  today  for  the  1 920  Gar- 
den guide,  a  practical  manual  of  Pacific  Coast  planting.  It  will  help  you — and  it's 
free.  A  post  card  mailed  today  brings  it. 

C.C.MORSE  8r  CO. 

Operator*  of  the  World'a  Largest  Seed  Farm* 

_._  _  .  c       r-  :   Mone'i  Sttdf  are  obtainable  In  it 

745  Front  Street,  San  Francuco  rlck<:lj  wbcrc  you  do  yoor 

hiimiiiimniiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


Grow  Your  Own  Coffee 

No  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  assured  fact.  This 
plant  has  been  grown  successfully  for  three  years  in 
Southeastern  States. 

This  is  something  to  be  considered  by  intelligent,  fore- 
sighted  men.  Government  analysis  shows  it  to  have  higher 
food  content  than  South  American  coffee  and v  to  contain 
NO  CAFFEINE. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  fill  the  huge  demand  for  coffee — why  not 
grow,  roast  and  grind  your  own?  Lay  in  a  year's  supply  of  PURE  coffee, 
delicious  and  unharmful,  pleasant  in  taste  and  aroma. 

The  plant  matures  in  four  months,  after  which  the  stalk  and  leaves 
can  be  harvested  as  alfalfa.  Use  it  for  intercropping.  Let  its  nitrogen- 
returning  qualities  rejuvenate  your  soil. 

A  pound  of  seed  yields  300  to  400  pounds  of  coffee,  sixteen  pounds 
plants  an  acre,  producing  5000  to  6000  pounds.  WE  ENTER  INTO  CON- 
TRACT TO  BUY  ALL  YOUR  SURPLUS  YIELD  AT  A  HANDSOME 
PROFIT  TO  YOU.  One  man  in  Arkansas  cleared  $4000  on  ten  acres.  We 
are  growing  a  great  deal. 

The  industry  is  new — the  field  unlimited.  We  want  the  co-operation 
of  thousands  of  farmers.    $1  a  pound.  Address 

Sherwood's  Home-Grown  Coffee 

943  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(Continued  fro 

give  the  dealer  15  per  cent,  leaving 
a  margin  for  us  of,  say,  25  per  cent? 
(There'll  be  a  lot  of  machines  sold 
at  that  price.) 

"Or  shall  we  build  the  same  ma- 
chine and  list  it  at  twice  as  much?  It 
will  be  a  lot  harder  to  move  at  that 
price,  but  we  oan  give  the  dealers  a 
fancy  discount  for  quantity  orders 
that  will  make  them  scramble  for  our 
production.  Suppose  we  offer  them 
30  or  40  per  cent  commission — we'll 
make  a  like  amount  of  profit  our- 
selves! 

"Lastly,  suppose  we  build  the  very 
best  tractor  we  can  put  together,  list 
it  at  a  comparatively  high  price,  and 
let  it  sell  on  a  quality  appeal.  Dealers 
can  turn  it  nicely  on  a  15  per  cent 
commission.  But  we'll  make  less 
than  that." 

"Go  on,"  I  .urged,  tremendously  in- 
terested. "What  shall  the  decision 
be?" 

The  stranger  puffed  meditatively. 
"You  know  that  it's  more  than  a  cold- 
blooded question  of  profit.  We've  got 
to  go  deeper.  Take  the  cheap  ma- 
chine. Customers  will  step  on  each 
other's  heels  to  get  to  us.  They'll 
get  their  money's  worth — perhaps — 
but  their  machines  won't  hold  up! 
They  can't;  the  stuff  won't  be  there. 
A  season  or  two  and  they'll  blow  up. 
Then  there  will  come  a  time  when 
the  trade  will  learn  the  lesson  of  pay- 
ing a  fair  price  for  a  good  machine 
to  stand  the  gaff  of  tractor  work!" 

"That  may  be  answered  by  quan- 
tity production,"  I  suggested. 

He  ignored  the  interruption  and 
continued.  "Or  suppose  we  try  to 
get  by  through  the  plan  of  selling  the 
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same  machine  at  a  fancy  price.  That 
gives  us  a  greater  margin  for  adver- 
tising— and  gives  the  dealer  a  chance 
to  give  more  service  and  work  his 
sales  more  aggressively.  He'll  have 
a  stiff  proposition  turning  sales  on 
that  sort  of  a  machine  at  a  big  fig- 
ure, but  he  can  afford  to  try  mighty 
hard— seeing  that  he  gets  a  large  com- 
mission for  every  sale  he  makes.  But 
we  would,  of  course,  give  such  a  dis- 
count only  for  quantity  orders — and 
the  dealer  would  stock  up  by  the  car- 
load. Why,  we  won't  have  to  worry 
whether  or  not  the  farmer  ever  buys 
a  single  machine.  There's  enough 
dealers  in  this  country  good  for  a 
carload  each  to  take  our  first  year's 
production.  But — and  here's  the  rub 
— when  the  dealer  finds  out  that  his 
big  commission  is  a  result  of  a  hold- 
up of  the  buyer — good  night!  And 
when  the  customers-  find  it  out — 
good-bye! 

"And  so  we  come  to  the  last  pos- 
sibility. We  can  build  the  machine 
as  good  as  modern  engineering  shows 
us  how  to  do.  We  can  forget  the 
cost  and  build  for  value.  We  can 
put  in  the  best  of  materials  and  let 
the  selling  price  give  commission  of 
15  per  cent  to  the  dealer  and  a  fair 
margin  to  the  manufacturer.  The  cus- 
tomer has  a  machine  that  will  last,  the 
dealer  makes  a  sale  that  isn't  going 
to  come  back  rJn  him  or  ruin  him  with 
service  demands,  and  the  manufac- 
turer has  no  apologies  to  make." 

The  stranger  flicked  his  pipe  against 
his  heel  and  arose. 

"Will  the  result  of  your  division  of 
tractors  be  published?"  we  hazarded. 

"Never!"  replied  the  stranger,  with 
a  parting  grin. 


Tractor  Associations 

With  drastic  changes  as  to  organi- 
zation and  officers,  both  the  northern 
and  southern  tractor  dealers'  associa- 
tions are  preparing  for  a  new  year  of 
great  activity  and  accomplishment. 

The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Dealers'  Association  recently 
adopted  an  entirely  new  plan  of  con- 
ducting demonstrations,  including  an 
arrangement  whereby  a  number  of 
local  field  tests  will  be  held  in  co- 
operation with  dealers  in  different 
sections. 

The  Los  Angeles  association  has 
been  reorganized  even  to  changing 
the  name,  which  is  now  "Tractor  and 
Implement  Dealers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia," an  incorporated,  non-profit 
association.  The  new  officers  are  as 
follows:  President,  W.  W.  Rainey; 
vice  president,  Thos.  F.  Osborne;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  A.  W.  Hudson. 
The  directors  are  H.  L.  Marsh,  E.  J. 
Judah,  Cecil  George  and  W.  F. 
Gregory. 


"TRACTOR  TROUBLES" 
W.  W.  Rainey's  article  was 
not  received  in  time  for  publi- 
cation this  month,  but  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue  of 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


Pet  Stock  Show 

The  San  Francisco  National  Cham- 
pionship Rabbit  and  Cavy  Show  will 
be  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  January  29,  30,  31  and  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  C.  R.  B.  A.  and  N.  A.  C.  G.  B. 
The  show  superintendent  and  secre- 
tary is  V.  C.  Howe,  R.  F.  D.  207,  San 
Leandro,  Cal. 


CONSTIPATION  CURE.  No  drugs. 
Money   back   guarantee.    See   ad  on 

Page  25. 


Can  You  Use  $500? 

Read  the  announcement  on  page  4 
of  this  issue,  and  test  your  skill  and 
ability.  Everybody  likes  puzzles,  and 
the  big  figure-puzzle  published  in  this 
Issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm  should 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
problems  our  readers  ever  have  at- 
tempted to  solve. 

Can  you  add?  If  so,  you  can  enter 
the  big  competition  which  starts  today. 
The  conditions  of  this  great  contest, 
the  amounts  of  the  cash  prizes,  and  all 
information  may  be  found  In  the  full- 
page  announcement  on  page  4. 

The  problem  is  fascinating  and  In- 
teresting (or  young  and  old.  It  tests 
the  patience  and  brain,  but  is  not  too 
difficult  for  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
concentrate  and  study. 

Think  of  It!  60  gold  prizes  ranging 
from  1500  (or  possibly  1600,  providing 
you  secure  four  new  subscribers)  down 
to  S6 — all  for  merely  solving  a  puzzle. 
Any  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman  living 
West  of  Denver,  Colorado,  is  eligible 
to  compptp.  Turn  to  page  4  and  read 
the  conditions  carefully. 

If  you  need  extra  puzzle-charts  write 
us  and  we  wi|  be  glad  to  supply  them. 
The  contest  will  end  March  10th. 

How  to  Enter 

Remember  that  It  costs  nothing  to 
enter  beyond  a  subscription  for  one 
year  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  your  present  subscription. 
Nothing  but  gold  will  be  awarded  the 
winners!  A  feature  of  the  contest  is 
the  dividend  plan,  under  which  the  con- 
testants may  grade  the  value  of  the 
prizes  to  suit  themselves. 

Another  interesting  feature  Is  that 
which  enables  the  first  five  winners 
to  increase  their  prizes  $100  each  by 
securing  four  new  subscribers.  All  of 
these  new  subscribers  also  may  take 
part  In  the  contest. 

Just  to  prove  that  you  are  as  bright 
as  your  neighbor,  and  that  your  name 
would  look  well  In  print  as  the  winner 
of  one  of  those  valuable  prizes,  start 
work  immediately.  Your  chances  are 
as  good  as  anyone's — as  good  as  those 
of  the  professional  mathematician  or 
the  person  who  lives  across  the  way. 
Study  the  conditions  of  the  contest 
very  carefully  and  be  sure  to  take 
advantage  of"  every  opportunity  they 
present.    Now,  let's  go! 


Join  the  Great  Army  of  Western 
Farmers  Who  Are  Cutting  Ditching  Cost 

90  Per  Cent  or  More 


Let  Us  Hf>ln  V 


mi 


Save  Time  and  Money  This  Year 


It  Is  a  fact  that  no  man  who  knows  the  real  merits  of  the  Martin 
.Ditcher  will  be  without  this  wonderful  tool.    It  does  more  jobs  well 
than  any  other  farm  tool  made,  and  every  operation  makes  a 
saving  in  time  and  labor  and  makes  the  owner  more  money 
from  the  land. 

Every  day  the  enthusiasm  of  Martin  owners  grows. 
We  have  in  our  files  thousands  of  letters  like  the  ones 
below.    Space  will  permit  us  to  print  but  a  few  of 
them  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  more.  Read 
these  letters  and  the  facts  about  the  Martin 
printed  on  this  page.    Then  send  us  your  name 
and  let  us  send  you  the  Book  of  the  Martin. 
It  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibilities 
in  land  drainage  as  well  as  better  irrigation. 


fis 

Pdo 


DITCHING  A   TOUGH  JOB  FOR  YOU? 

you  put  off  cleaning  ditches  as  long  as  you  can?  Are  there  a  dozen 
dirt  moving  jobs  you  ought  to  do  but  which  cost  you  too  much  money 
done  in  the  old,  laborious  way? 

Let  the  Martin  solve  the  whole'  problem  for  you.  It  makes  new  ditches 
faster  than  100  men  with  picks  and  shovels,  cleans  weed-grown  ditches 
lightning  fast.  It  grades  and  repairs  roads,  moves  snow,  makes  dikes, 
levees  and  borders,  cleans  corrals,  cuts  perfect  laterals,  does  its  own 
plowing  as  it  goes,  works  on  level  ground  or  hillsides  and  in  any  kind 
of  soil,  wet  or  dry. 


FARM  DITCHER 
FIELD  TERRACER 
AND  GRADER 


READ    WHAT   THESE   OWNERS  SAY 
COLORADO 

The  MARTIN  Ditcher  and  Grader  la  all 
right.  I  used  It  on  my  ranch  where  the 
soil  is  gumbo  of  the  stickiest  sort,  so 
much  so  that  it  la  practically  impossible 
to  get  a  plow,  or  even  spad<e,  to  scour 
in  It.  The  MARTIN  scours  nicely  and 
it  did  the  work  and  1  am  Indeed  well 
pleased.— Richard  Dillon.  Sedalla.  Colo. 

WYOMING 
With  the  MARTIN  Ditcher  and  Grader  I 
made  two  miles  of  new  ditch  to  carry  5 
feet  of  water  and  finished  up  the  job  In 
considerably  shorter  time  than  I  could 
have  done  In  any  other  way.  I  also 
cleaned  out  five  miles  of  old  ditch  and 
did  a  better,  quicker  job  than  I  could 
possibly  have  done  otherwise. — Malcolm 
Moncrieff.  Big  Horn.  Wyo. 

CALIFORNIA 
First  1  tried  to  buy  a  second-hand  MAR- 
TIN and  found  that  the  farmers  who 
owned  them  would  not  part  with  them. 
Then  I  bought  a  new  one  and  have  put 
it  to  many  different  uses,  such  as  making 
new  ditches,  cleaning  old  ones  and  con- 
structing ridges  in  the  orchard.  On  all 
these  jobs  It  gave  perfect  satisfaction  and 
I  pulled  It  with  my  Pordson  tractor. — 
E.  A.  Frey.  Exeter.  Calif. 

IDAHO 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  MARTIN  Ditcher 
that  it  did.  In  15  minutes,  work  that  I 
fully  expected  to  pay  a  man  15.00  a 
day  for  three   (3)   days  to  do. 
I    can    heartily  recommend 
this  machine  to  any  farm- 
er needing  a  machine  for 
ditching. 
E.  A.  Doud. 

Blackfoot.  Ida. 


NOTHING    CAN    STOP    THE  MARTIN 


It  goes  through  the  toughest  kind  of 
wet,  sticky  ground  or  through  the  dry, 
hard,  sun-baked  kind.  Makes  a  clean 
V-shaped,  hard  banked  ditch  down  to 
four  feet  deep.  It  is  adjustable  and  can 
be  narrowed  to  prevent  overloading 
horses  or  tractor,  and  is  reversible  to 
cut  either  right  or  left  handed.  This 
enables  you  to  work  up  close  to  fences 
or  on  hillsides. 

For  ditch  cleaning  the  Martin  is  a  won- 
der. Weed-grown  ditches  stop  the  free 
flow  of  water.  Old  methods  of  clean- 
ing take  too  much  time  and  the  work 
Is  always  put  off.  In  the  fall  the  whole 
irrigation  country  Is  marked  with  weed- 
grown  ditches.  Clean  them  early,  often 
and  fast  with  the  Martin. 


Owensboro  Ditcher 
Grader  Co.,  Inc. 

H.  D.  Hatfield,  Manager. 
1601  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo 


Get  one  of  these  tools  on  your  ranch  or 
farm  now.  Try  it  on  your  own  work 
and  under  your  own  conditions.  If  It 
doesn't  more  than  make  good  for  you 
don't  keep  it.  Ship  It  back  and  it  will 
never  cost  you  a  cent. 
Make  more  and  better  ditches.  Cut  and 
back-fill  tile  ditches  for  drainage.  Cut 
your  laterals,  clean  any  kind  of  ditches, 
build  roads  and  trails,  build  contour 
dikes,  do  a  thousand  and  one  Jobs  to 
make  the  land  better  and  more  produc- 
tive, with  a  Martin.  No  tool  like  It  in 
the  world.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime  and 
cannot  get  out  of  order. 

LET  US  SEND  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  MARTIN 
with  a  list  of  users  near  you.  It  Is 
loaded  with  Information  that  will  be 
valuable  to  any  farmer  In  the  West. 
Get  posted  on  the  latest  and  most 
economic  way  of  handling  the  dirt  mov- 
ing problem.  Write  a  post  card  or  fill 
out  the  coupon  on  this  page.   Do  It  today. 


r       '#"?^Send  Your  Name 


Do  It  Now 


OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
1501  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Please  send  me  the  Book  of  the  Martin.   Am  specially  interested  in 
Q  Drainage  Q  irrigation  Q  Road  Work 


Name  . . 
Address 
Town  . . 


State. 


Cows  know  what  they  like 

Not  only  must  the  feed  for  your  cows  be  good— it  must  taste 
good  to  them!  Your  cows  know  what  they  like.  And— you 
know  that  the  most  profitable  cow  is  the  cow  that  converts  the 
most  feed  into  money.  It  will  pay  you  to  feed  SUREMILK  be- 
cause your  cows  "take  to  it"  naturally.  They  will  yield  more 
milk— and  that  means  more  money. 

SUREMILK  is  a  highly  concentrated  grain  feed.  It  has  a 
higher  feeding  value  than  any  one  grain  because  it  is  a  mixturt 
of  grains— and,  therefore,  more  palatable. 

Moreover,  comparative  feeding  tests  have  proved  that 
SUREMILK  will  give  better  results— either  more  butter  fat  01 
greater  increase  in  weight— than  any  single  grain. 

Special  note  to  hog-raisers 

Hog-raisers  have  found  that  feeding  SUREMILK  builds  the 
porkers  up  and  fattens  'em  up.  It's  better  than  any  one  grain 
such  as  corn  or  milo  or  millet— because  it  is  a  mixture  of  many 
grains.  Economical,  too— because  it  is  highly  concentrated  in 
feeding  value  and  does  not  bulk. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  how  different  stock  feeds  compare 
in  food  value— send  for  the  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Con- 
verting Feed  Into  Money."  Full  of  practical  information  and 
profit-hints.  Send  for  this  booklet  today— it's  free.  Simply  cut 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT  (Ait.] 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 

SUREMILK 

 "A  Sperjry  Product"  


Gentlemen: 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
204      Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  California 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money" 
— showing  the  true  food-value  of  different  stock  feeds. 

Name.    -  

Address      -   


How  the  California 
Feed  Law  Affects 
Proprietary  Feeds 

By  GEORGE  R.  McLEOD 
Agricultural  Department 
Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Ml  proprietary  feeds  sold  and 
distributed  in  California  after 
the  first  of  November,  1919,  are 
affected  by  the  feed  law  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  our  Legis- 
lature. This  law  not  only  re- 
quires the  names  of  the  different 
ingredients,  but  also  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  protein,  the 
minimum  percentage  of  fat,  the 
maximum  percentage  of  ash  and 
the  maximum  percentage  of 
fibre  contained  in  the  feed. 

Similar  laws  have  been  in 
force  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  states  for 
the  last  ten  years,  resulting  in 
the  education  of  all  consumers 
of  feed.  In  the  different  states 
where  these  laws  have  been  in 
effect  for  some  time,  consumers 
are  now  buying  feeds  on  the 
actual  net  feeding  value  that 
they  contain,  without  regard  to 
color,  texture,  etc. 

California  feeds  have  been 
bought  and  sold  largely  on  color 
and  texture,  the  feeder  depend- 
ing on  his  eye  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  feed. 

What  Goes  Into  a  Feed? 

All  feeds  are  composed  ol 
moisture,  ash,  fibre,  protein,  car- 
bohydrates and  fat.  A  feed  low 
in  moisture  has  more  value  than 
one  high  in  moisture,  because 
this  element  can  be  supplied 
cheaper  from  the  well.  Ash  is 
the  mineral  matter  contained  in 
any  feed  and  a  low  ash  content 
denotes  high  feeding  value.  Fibre 
is  the  structure  around  which  na- 
ture builds  the  other  substances 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  it  has  little  real  feeding 
value,  although  some  is  neces- 
sary, as  it  makes  a  feed  more 
bulky  and  allows  the  digestive 
juices  to  act  more  freely.  While 
a  certain  amount  of  fibre  is  di- 
gestible, the  cost  of  digesting 
and  assimilating  is  nearly  aa 
great  as  the  feed  value  derived 
from  it.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  a  low  fibre  content  also 
denotes  a  high  feeding  value. 

Summing  up  the  different  sub- 
stances which  go  to  make  an  eco- 
nomical mixed  feed,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  select  one  with  a  low 
moisture,  low  ash,  and  low  fibre 
content — as  the  average  feeder 
can  supply  these  more  cheaply 
himself. 

The  Feed  Must  Taste  Good 

Palatability  is  another  factor 
that  enters  into  the  value  of  a 
feed,  inasmuch  as  the  animal 
that  converts  the  most  feed  into 
money  is  the  most  profitable  one; 
and  a  feed  must  be  palatable  for 
an  animal  to  consume  a  large 
amount  of  it.  A  mixture  of 
grains  always  has  a  higher  feed- 
ing value  than  any  one  grain 
fed  alone,  because  it  is  more  pal- 
atable on  account  of  the  variety. 


MyK.  Hand  Stamp  Puller 


Gives\bar  Hand  96.000 


Pounds  Power 


Frank  Hance,  a 
one-armed  farmer 
of  Bowie,  Md., pull- 
ing a  double  silver 
maple  3  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter  at  the 
ground,  with  deep 
tap  roots.  This  is 
an  easy  pull  for  the 
"K,"  as  the  cable 
can  be  hitched  high 
and  the  leverage  is 
consequently 
greater. 


Big  stumps!  stumps  and  trees  with  deep 
tap  roots!  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable!— you  alone  can  pull  with  my 
"K"  Hand  Power  Stump  Puller— without  digging  and 
without  the  expense  of  teams  and  powder.    I  guar- 
antee it.    I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov.  officials.    I  give 
highest  banking  references.    If  you  have  stump  land, 
the  cheapest  way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 

HAND  POWER. 


StumpPuller 


How  the  "K"  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

The  "K"  works  on  the  leverage  principle 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in- 
stead of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the 
lever  develops  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump- 
all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One 
k  man  operates  it  alone— no  teams 
to  pay  for— no  walking. 


A  Mechanical  Wonder 

Made  of  finest  steel — guaranteed 
against  breakage.  Weighs  only  171  lbs. — 
easily  carried  or  hauled  about  on  its  own 
truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds— 60  feet 
per  minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for 
small  stumps — slow  speed  for  heavy  pulls. 
Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  and 
marshes  where  horses  can  not  work 


\ 


Owners  Praise  It 

H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U.  S.  Gov.  official,  writes: 

stump  puller  is  a  wonder. " 
\  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K"  "a  great 
success." 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six- and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  anv 
other  machine. 

C  »-l  f\(t--  We  in  maklaf  •  epecLal  offer  to  (el  •  "K"  Slump  Poller  inlrodaced 

v    dpeCial  Ulier  ,„  r„n  Dei,oborr,ood.    Write  ui  todar  for  fall  iaforautloo  «nd  lot 
freo  book  OB  Land  Clearinj  aod  about  oar  Wonderful  Drag  Saw 


'The 


The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box  25,  99  John  St.,  New  York 
Box  25,  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco 


a  TOA^ 


fra' 


H.G.Hunzicker 
of  Foster, Wash., 
pulling  a  24-inch 
fir  stump  with 
deep  tap  roots  out 
of  hard  ground, 
without  using 
powder  or  cutting 
any  roots. 
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Oar  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  la  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la  due  the 
beat  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  be 
Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; bla  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  ficht  for  and 
with  him;  te  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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Around  tho  Calendar 
Hall,  Gentle  Spring — without  the  hall. 
That's  the  greeting  we  may  use  in  Cali- 
fornia! For  spring  Is  really  here.  Why, 
they  say  that  In  Imperial  Valley,  Grand- 
mother already  has  worn  out  the  palm- 
leaf  fan  she  received  for  Christmas  I  Tes, 
as  Uncle  Wiseacre  once  remarked, 
we  always  have  a  backward  spring  here 
In  California;  it  extends  backward  lnte 
winter,  sometimes  even  taking  a  fall  out 
of  autumn  1  And  the  Golden  State  la  now 
dry  in  more  senses  than  one.  Here's 
hoping  February,  March  and  April  will 
bring  their  quota  of  rainfall!  But  as 
for  the  other  kind  of  "dampness" — aren't 
we  better  off  without  It? 


HELPFUL  HINTS  CONTE8T 

We  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing  to 
unavoidable  delays,  the  Judges  were 
unable  to  complete  their  work  in  time 
for  us  to  announce  their  decision  in 
this  number.  Checks  will  be  mailed 
to  the  winners,  however,  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  the  results  of  the  con- 
test positively  will  be  announced  in  the 
March  issue.  Many  of  the  contributions 
-entered  in  the  contest  are  published  la 
this  namber.  Be  sure  to  enter  the  big 
puzzle  contest!    Sec  Page  69. 

A  TRACTOR  AUTHORITY 

Don't  fail  to  read  the  helpful  series 
•f  articles  we  are  pablishing  under  the 
title  "Tractor  Troubles,  Their  Preven- 
tion and  Cure."  They  are  written  ex- 
clusively for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  W. 
~W.  Rainey,  President  of  the  Southern 
California  Tractor  aad  Implement 
Dealers'  Association. 


Editor. 
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HE  codfish  lays  a  million  eggs,  while  the  helpful  hen  lays  one,  but 
the  codfish  doesn't  cackle  to  inform  us  what  she'e  done.    And  so  we 
scorn  the  codfish,  coy,  but  the  helpful  hen  we  prize — which  Indicates 
to  thoughtful  minds,  it  pays  to  advertise.    The  list  below  will  quickly 
show  how  many  big  concerns  believe  in  this — your  paper — and  the 
more  a  fellow  learns,  the  more  he  realizes  that  he's  safer  when  he 
buys  from  old  established  dealers  who  have  learned  to  advertise.  If 
you  ever  meet  a  man  to  whom  the  Universe  looks  bad,  you  can  bet 
'your  bottom  dollar  that  he  never  reads  an.  ad.    He  doesn't  know  the 
newest  and  the  latest  and  the  best;  his  eyes  are  looking  eastward 
while  his  feet  are  going  west.    There's  an  information  bureau  and 
adviser  all  in  one,  an  almanac,  a  farming  school,  a  feast  of  wit  and 
fun,  an  up-to-date  directory,  a  chance  to  learn  and  grow — in  the  answers  to  the 
queries  In  the  questlonaire  below: 

NURSERY  STOCK,  SPRAY  MATERIAL,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT 

*  Paces 

What  points  should  be  considered  In  buying  an  orchard  cultivator?   20 
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How  may  trees  and  stumps  with  deep  tap-roots  be  removed?   2 
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How  can  I  save  money  on  Iron  pipe?   23 

What  form  of  nitrate  fertilizer  Is  recommended  by  the  California  Experiment 

Station?    25 

Where  can  I  secure  valuable  information  on  Irrigating?   34 

Can  one  man  and  horse  clear  an  acre  a  day  of  stump  land?   35 

In  what  other  ways  than  building  and  maintaining  ditches  may  a  steel  ditcher  be 

need?   ,  36 

Can  one  man  with  a  hand-power  saw  cut  more  than  5  cords  a  day?   37 
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How  many  men  will  a  good  drag-saw  displace?   31 
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Why  will  buyers  wait  weeks  and  months  for  motor-car  deliveries?   33 

Why  are  good  piston  rings  necessary  for  motor  efficiency?   34 
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LIVESTOCK  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

What  are  the  secrets  of  success  In  the  dairy  business?   60 
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What  relation  has  the  color  of  poultry  feed  to  Its  feeding  value?   19 
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ALL  RECORDS  BROKEN 

"Hello,  Everybody.  I  am  the  largest 
number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  ever  pub- 
lished! Yes,  I  know  the  January  issue 
made  the  same  claim,  but  I  have  that 
bested  by  FOUR  PAGES.  I  have 
broken  all  previous  records  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  publication.  And  I  have  a 
mission— it  is  to  HELP  (with  the  kind 
of  information  you  can  use  in  your 
business),  to  inspire,  to  entertain,  to 
renew  my  cordial  friendship  with  every 
member  of  your  family.  I  have  more 
helping  hands  than  a  farm  adviser, 
more  willing  feet  than  a  family  of  chil- 
dren the  week  before  Christmas,  more 
smiles  than  a  lemon-grower  who  has 
struck  oil,  more  pep  and  punch  than 
the  new  farm-hand  on  the  morning  of 
pay-day!  I  am  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation, and  feel  very  friendly 
towards  everyone  who  is  friendly  to 
the  greatest  and  finest  of  industries — 
Agriculture!  Howd'ye,  folks.  Shake! 
And  won't  you  introduce  me  to  your 
friends?" 

BEN  GONNADOOIT  SAYS: 

"Wife's  been  after  me  to  fix  the 
porch,  but  how  kin  I  do  that  ontll  I 
find  the  handle  to  the  file,  so's  I  can 
file  the  saw  and  use  it  to  cut  a  new 
block  fer  the  oilstone,  so's  I  can  sharpen 
the  chisel  and  use  that  to  fit  a  new 
handle  in  the  hatchet,  so  as  to  lay  the 
shingles  with  it?  I  explained  this  to 
her  but  she  only  points  out  that  th' 
pole  I  fixed  up  fer  a  brace  two  sum- 
mers ago  is  nearly  rotted  in  two  and 
may  let  the  roof  fall  any  minute.  Seems 
to  think  I  kin  do  a  hundred  things  to 
once!    Ain't  women  unreasonable?" 

CLASS    IN  CLASSIFIED 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  many 
more    classified    advertisements  Or- 
chard and  Farm  regularly  carries  than 
other  farm  papers.    We  are  preud  of 
our  Classified  Department,   and  we 
know  that  very  few  of  our  readers  fall 
to  scan  the  opportunities  offered  there 
each  month.    New  ideas,  now  proposi- 
tions are  published  in  this  Interesting, 
useful  department  in  every  Issue.  Be 
sure  to  read  pages  50  and  61. 
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5TRo  Ono-ManTractor 
you  Can  Uso  Evory  Day 

ItrodllyrophmBorsesmiMuhs 


HERE  is  a  one-man,  single-unit  Tractor  you  can  use  not  just 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days  a  year — but  as  many  days  as  you 
now  use  your  horses  for  orchard  and  farm  work.  It  will  save 
its  cost  over  and  over  again  for  you  whether  your  orchard  is  large  or  small.  It 
costs  about  the  same  to  buy  as  four  horses  and  does  more  work  than  they  can  do. 


It  does  as  much  work  with  orchard  tools 
as  two  good  horse  teams.  A  special  adjust- 
ment of  the  axle  enables  the  hood  to  be  low- 
ered about  six  inches  so  that  the  tractor  will 
pass  under  the  low  branches.  Where  necessary 
it  may  be  equipped  with  lower  wheels  and  spe- 
cial lugs  provided  for  work  in  deep  sand.  Be- 
cause of  light  weight  it  can 
be  used  in  sandy  soil. 

And  it  cultivates,  pulls 
harrows,  discs,  drills,  rollers, 
mowers,  binders,  potato  dig- 
gers, as  well  as  the  orchard 
tools — every  implement  you 
now  have  and  no  expensive 
hitches  are  required.  It  uses 
the  horse-tools  and  imple- 
ments you  have  now,  ex- 
cept plow — on  need  to  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  new  tools  and  imple- 
ments to  use  with  the  Indiana  Tractor.  The 
driver  rides  the  implements — you  don't  need  an 
extra  man  to  ride  the  Tractor.  It  turns  shorter 
than  other  types  of  tractors — backs  up  easy — 
handles  nicely  in  close  quarters. 

The  Indiana  Tractor  weighs  no  more  than 
a  farm  team.  That's  why  it  really  replaces 
horses  and  really  saves  money  for  every  farmer. 
There  is  no  waste  of  fuel  and  power.  The 


ALL-ROUND 

TRACTOR 

TheWbrk/sTracfor 


Indiana  Tractor  was  designed  and  perfected 
by  the  most  skilled  engineers  and  mechanics  to 
do  the  work  of  horses  without  wasting  power 
and  fuel.  It  does  a  year's  work  of  four  horses 
at  a  gasoline  and  oil  cost  of  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  feeding  your  four  horses  or  mules 
for  a  year.  Saves  the  cost  of  one  man.  It  does 
light  belt  work  econom- 
ically. 

Farmers  who  have  had  big 
four-wheeled  Tractors  are 
now  buying  the  Indiana  to 
cultivate  and  work  their  row 
crops  for  they  can  use  it  to 
harrow,  disc  and  drill  on 
ground  too  soft  for  a  heavy 
tractor. 

The  Indiana  Tractor  is 
"The  World's  Tractor".  It 
has  a  dependable  Motor,  made  to  stand  up 
and  last .  Every  part  is  made  the  very  best ,  no  un- 
necessary parts,  it's  simple  in  construction, 
any  one  can  operate  it  and  few  repairs  are  ever 
necessary.  Indiana  Tractors  are  built  by  the 
old  reliable  company,  that  makes  the  Indiana 
Silo — America's  most  successful  silo.  Farmers 
everywhere  know  this  company  and  its  prod- 
ucts, and  that  they  are  made  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Investigate  the  Indiana  Tractor  now. 


Hundred* 
of  Indiana  Oumrnn 
Talk  Ukm  ThU! 


Write  us  for  book  of  pictures,  made  from  photographs  showing  the  Indiana  Tractor 
actually  doing  all  the  work  that  horses  and  mules  do  on  a  farm.  It's  the  biggest 
tractor  proposition  ever  offered  a  dealer.    Dealers  should  Write  us  Quic\ly. 


Buy  an 

wm 

NOW! 

IT  WILL  more  than  pay  for  lt»df 
the  first  year,  and  buy  another 
silo  for  you  with  the  money  saved 
the  next  year  and  keep  on  saving 
more  than  its  cost  for  you,  every 
year.  More  than  s**^  thousand 
farmers  say  that  it  makes  better  si- 
lage, allows  less  waste,  stays  in  bet- 
ter condition,  lasts  longer  and  that 
they  would  have  no 
other  make. 
The  higher  the  price 
of  feed,  the  more  it 
saves  for  you. 

Wrife  for  our  cat- 
alogue, easy  pay- 
ment plan  and 
early  buyers'  prop- 
osition. 


THE  INDIANA  SILO  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

LAr\GEST  Silo  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

17  Union  Building  Anderson,  Indiana  17  Silo  Building  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17  Indiana  Building  Des  Moines,  Iowa  17  Live  Stock  Exchange  Building  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

INDIANA  TRACTOR  CO.  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Room  17,  233  South  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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A  Look  Into  Tractor  Futures 


//^TOUR  name  is  Average  Trac- 
Y  tor-  You  are  two  years  of 
X  age  and  in  rather  poor  con- 
dition. You  were  formerly  worth 
about  $2000,  but  your  credit  balance 
would  not  look  very  large  now.  You 
show  the  effects  of  exposure,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  your  slight  ailments 
have  been  neglected  until  they  de- 
veloped into  more  serious  ones.  You 
did  your  bit  during  the  war,  but  out- 
side of  that  you  cannot  be  called  a 
howling  success."  The  speaker,  a 
gypsy  fortune-teller,  paused,  gazing 
keenly  at  her  visitor. 

He  made  a  sucking  noise  in  his 
breather-tube,  gnashed  his  gears 
helplessly,  and  coughed  apologeti- 
cally. "Enough,  enough,"  he  sobbed. 
"It  is  true — all  true — and  you  have 
marvelous  perception,  but  let's  not 
talk  about  it  any  more.  If  I  have 
been  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  per- 
haps I  have  at  least  provided  an  ob- 
ject lesson  for  future  generations  of 
my  race."  In  response  to  her  ges- 
ture, he  obediently  delved  into  his 
pocket  and  crossed  the  fortune-tell- 
er's palm  with  a  silver  coin.  "Now," 
he  said,  "what  of  the  future?  Per- 
haps there  will  be  more  comfort  in 
talking  about  what  is  to  come."  And 
Average  Tractor,  crossing  his  pin- 
ions, settled  back  expectantly,  puffing 
a  cloud  of  blue  smoke. 

.What  Is  to  Come? 

"Very  good,"  answered  the  fortune- 
teller. "You  are,  of  course,  most  in- 
terested in  what  will  take  place  in 
California.  Your  big  brothers  who 
work  upon  the  great  ranches  have 
been  more  of  a  success  than  you. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  the  average  ranch- 
er, on  the  average  farm,  who  holds 
in  the  hollow  of  hi6  hand  the  future 
of  your  race — he  and* the  manufac- 
turer who  is  responsible  for  you. 

"You  must  admit  that  diversified 
farming  is.  to  be  found  in  California 
if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  What  other  section  in 
all  the  world  produces  the  variety  of 
crops  grown  in  California?  There  is 
nothing  monotonous  about  Califor- 
nia at  all — not  even  in  the  size  of  its 
farms.  New  York  and  Arizona, 
alone,  are  said  to  have  more  farms  of 
less  than  three  acres  than  California. 
Only  Texas  has  more  ranches  of  over 
1000  acres.  Of  the  90,000  odd  'little- 
lands,'  farms  and  ranches  of  Califor- 
nia, the  average  acreage  is  about  300. 

"And,  moreover,  the  majority  of 
these  farms  are  of  average  size — the 
size  for  which  you.  Average  Tractor, 
were  made.  A  good  many  average 
farmers  are  giving  a  lot  of  thought  to 
the  subject  of  your  future  I" 

"Pride  Goeth  Before—" 

The  visitor's  headlights  shone  a 
minute  in  pride,  but  were  immediately 
dimmed  at  the  gypsy's  next  words. 

"They  are  giving  a  lot  of  thought 
to  you,  because  they  are  disappointed 
I  in  you.  Not  that  you  have  been  an 
utter  failure.  You  have  done  well, 
considering  everything.  When  you 
first  appeared  most  farmers  thought 
you  would  never  amount  to  a'nything. 
They  knew  what  hard  work  you 
would  be  called  upon  to  do,  and  they 
were  afraid  that  you  would  not  be 
strong  enough  unless  you  were  built 
so  heavy  as  to  pack  the  soil.  They 
didn't  have  much  faith  in  a  light- 
weight individual  like  you." 

The  visitor's  hood  shook  with  sup- 
pressed emotion.  "But  I  fooled  'em," 
he  cried.  "I  overcame  all  their  objec- 


tions on  that  score.    I  showed  'em  I 

could  plow  better  and  faster  " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  the  gypsy  dryly, 
"and  on  the  strength  of  your  showing 
with  the  plow,  with  the  country  upset 
by  the  war  and  all  the  laborers  leav- 
ing the  farms,  you  increased  in  popu- 
larity so  rapidly  as  to  astound  the 
world." 

"You  bet  I"  roared  the  visitor,  al- 
most losing  his  balance.  "I  certainly 
scored  a  hit  during  the  war.'' 

"But  since  then  about  all  you've 
scored  is  your  cylinders,"  commented 
the  fortune-teller,  dryly. 

Taking  Joy  Out  of  Life 

"Somebody's  always  retarding  my 
spark,"  grumbled  Average  Trac- 
tor.   "But  go  on." 

"Yes,  there's  no  question  about  it. 
You  helped  to  win  the  war.  But  now 
that  the  country's  gradually  settling 
down  to  a  pre-war  basis,  isn't  it  about 
time  you  revised  your  ideas  a  little 
and  began  to  face  facts? 

"Loking  over  the  Government  sta- 
tistics dealing  with  tractors  and 
horses,  we  find  that,  regardless  of  the 
million  horses  we  exported  during  the 
war  and  those  that  our  own  War  De- 
partment used,  there  are  300,000  more 
horses  in  the  country  now  than  there- 
were  in  1914.    In  the  same  length  of 


time  almost  half  a  million  tractors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold.  We 
know,  also,  how  rapidly  motor-trucks 
have  displaced  horses  for  hauling,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities.  Then  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  are  the  horses  and  what 
are  they  doing? 

"It  is  said  that  the  horse  business  is 
now  at  the  highest  point  in  years. 
But  according  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  average  value 
on  July  IS,  1919,  was  $127.  At  the 
same  time  in  1918  they  were  worth 
$132;  in  1917,  $135;  in  1916,  $133;  in 
1915,  $134;  in  1914,  $137,  and  in  1913, 
$143.  Since  1914,  horse  values  have 
steadily  decreased,  while  the  price  of 
almost  everything  else  has  soared." 

An  Odious  Comparison 
"Always  ringing  in  horses,"  the 
caller  grumbled.  "Just  because  a  lot 
of  fool  engineers  persist  in  measuring 
my  strength  in  horsepower,  I'm  al- 
ways being  compared  with  those 
ancient  beasts  of  burden." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  you  be?  You 
too  often  claim  to  displace  horses  en- 
tirely, and  the  farmers  for  whom  you 
work  have  a  right  to  wonder  wh^-  you 
don't.  After  digesting  horse  and 
tractor  statistics,  one  is  led  to  believe 
that  the  farmers  are  keeping  both 
traders  and  horses.    And  investiga- 


tion bears  out  these  conclusions.  Ap- 
parently you  are  generally  asked  only 
to  help  the  horses  with  the  heaviest 
work,  and  speed  up  the  plowing  so 
that  a  greater  acreage  may  be  planted 
and  the  crop-  put  in  the  ground  in 
good  time."  • 

"Well,  it's  not  my  fauh,  is  it,  that 
the  farmers  don't  use  me  for  as  many 
kinds  of  work  as  possible?" 

"No,  it's  true  they  don't  always. 
The  farmer  is  used  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  horses,  and  perhaps  he 
doesn't  understand  how  to  use  you  in 
as  many  ways  as  he  might.  And  the 
situation  is  certainly  not  your  fault. 
It  is  partly  the  manufacturer's,  for  he 
hasn't  really  solved  the  problem  yet, 
so  lar  as  you  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Average  Tractor.  However,  you  cer- 
tainly are  unfair  in  claiming  to  be 
what  you  are  not. 

"In  cases  where  cultivated  crops 
are  grown,  you  have  fallen  down  ter- 
ribly. There's  no  use  trying  to  fool 
yourself.  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota has  found  that  if  corn  is  one  of 
the  principal  crops  grown,  as  many 
horses  are  required  for  cultivating  as 
for  plowing;  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  horses  by  the 
use  of  the  tractor  unless  a  satisfactory 
means  of  motor  cultivation  is  se- 
cured. Your  little  cousin,  'Motor 
Cultivator,'  is  very  young,  but  is 
growing  fast  and  may  prove  to  be  a 
tremendous  success.  But  he'll  have 
to  prove  his  worth  in  order  to  make 
the  farmer  maintain  both  of  you! 

Must  Do  Other  Work 

"The  University  of  Minnesota  also 
found  that  in  the  small  grain  regions 
the  saving  in  horses  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  tractor  is 
used  at  various  tasks  besides  plowing, 
and  that  nearly  as  many  horses  are 
needed  for  seeding  «nd  harvesting  as 
for  plowing.  Yes,  I  know  they  don't 
do  things  back  there  as  we  do  on  the 
Ceast,  but  I  am  speaking  of  your 
work,  not  that  of  your  big  brother  that 
operates  a  "combine"  harvester. 

"The  same  investigators  found  that 
on  Eastern  grain  farms  where  tractors 
were  operated  an  average  of  two  horses 
were  displaced  by  each  tractor.  Are 
you  fellows  doing  your  duty,  then? 
Any  one  will  admit  farm  power  ma- 
chinery is  built  to  save  labor  and  to 
increase  the  working  capacity  of  the 
man — in  other  words,  to  save  money. 
When  the  binder  was  purchased  the 
cradle  was  thrown  away.  So  was 
the  scythe  when  the  mower  came. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  tractor,  horse 
power  cannot  be  entirely  discarded. 
There  will  probably  always  be  some 
work  on  the  farm  for  which  the  horse 
can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than 
the  tractor,  the  same  as  in  the  city 
where  short  hauls  and  frequent  stops 
still  leave  the  horse  a  more  economical 
and  satisfactory  source  of  power  than 
the  motor  truck.  But  it  seems,  from 
our  horse  and  tractor  statistics,  that 
farm  horses  should  be  displaced  by  the 
tractor  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
are.  But,  as  I  have  said,  you  can't 
be  held  responsible  for  your  deficien- 
cies. The  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer are  jointly  to  blame. 

One  Source  of  Comfort 

"Well,*  there's  some  comfort  in 
passing  the  buck,"  was  the  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  mirthless  chuckle,  sur- 
prisingly resembling  a  horse  laugh. 

The  fortune-teller  continued,  ignor- 
ing the  interruption:  "As  you  have 
said,  not  many  farmers  make  the  most 

(Continued  on   Prngn  14) 
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THE  necessity  of  spraying  nearly 
all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees 
has  become  so  well  and  so  gen- 
erally recognized  that  scarcely  any 
one  nowadays  would  expect  to  make 
a  success  of  growing  these  fruits 
without  applying  sprays  at  certain 
times  for  the  control  of  insect  pests 
and  orchard  diseases. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spraying,  and  the  principles 
have  become  so  well  defined  that 
there  might  appear  to  be  little  need 
for  further  discussion.  This,  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  is  far  from  being 
the  case,  and  while  much  is  known 
regarding  the  nature  of  insect  pests 
and  diseases  and 'the  sprays  used  for 
their  control,  as  well  as  the  methods 
of  application,  there  are  still  many 
fruit  growers  who  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  essential  points  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work.  Indeed,  those  who 
have  applied  themselves  most  as- 
siduously to  a  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  problems  involved  have 


By  George  P.  Weldon 

CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture 

gang  of  men  who  may  never  have 


more  greatly  impressed  with  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  spraying,  perhaps 
the  work  would  more  often  be  prop- 
erly done.  Judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  spraying  frequently  is  done, 
one  might  think  that  the  orchardist, 
because  he  has  a  power  sprayer  and 
the  right  kind  of  spraying  material, 
works  upon  the  supposition  that 
everything  else  is  easy.  He  mixes 
his  spray  according  to  directions,  or 
sometimes  adds  a  little  more  than  the 
directions  call  for,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  strong  enough;  he  gives  a 


men  who  may  never 
had  any  experience  in  spraying,  cer- 
tain preliminary  instructions  and, 
"slap,  bang,  hurray,"  the  orchard  is 
sprayed — but  how?' 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the 
spraying  operation  in  hundreds  of  or- 
chards can  appreciate  how  poorly  the 
work  often  is  done.  The  instructions 
having  been  given  to  the  spraying 
crew,  the  owner  of  the  orchard  per- 
haps goes  to  town  or  some  other 
place  to  look  after  other  business 
which  he  considers  of  more  impor- 
tance. The  men,  if  they  do  know  how 
to  spray,  unless  they  are  very  con- 
scientious, will  slight  the  work  more 
or  less,  and  later,  when  results  are 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  spe- 
cialist who  may  have  recommended 


certain  treatment  is  blamed  for  fail- 
ure to  get  results! 

Spraying  never  should  be  done  ex- 
cept under  the  direction  of  a  man  who 
knows  how,  and  the  orchardist  who 
leaves  a  gang  of  untrained  men  to 
perform  this  often  most  important  of 
all  orchard  operations  while  he  at- 
tends to  business  elsewhere  is  making 
a  serious  mistake,  unless  his  other 
business  is  much  more  important  from 
a  financial  standpoint  than  his  orchard 
business. 

Importance  of  Thoroughness 
At  various  times  in  articles,  and 
always  when  talking  about  spraying 
in  public  meetings  or  privately  to  or- 
chardists,  the  writer  consistently  has 
placed  the  consideration  of  thorough- 
ness in  the  foreground.  Yet  how 
often  such  efforts  seem  to  have  been 
wasted.  About  the  only  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  spraying  may  be 
found  in  the  high  cost  of  spraying 
materials,  which  may  require  an  in- 
vestment that  the  man  with  little 
ready  cash  regards  with  hesitation. 
It  is  far  better,  however,  to  borrow 
the  money  to  buy  spraying  materials 
than  to  slight  the  job  if  by  using  a 
greater  amount  the  crop  of  fruit  can 
be  made  salable  where  otherwise  it 
would  not  be.  As  an  illustration  of 
this  point,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  a 
community  where  codling  moth  has 
been  rendering  the  apple  business  in 
some  orchards  unprofitable.  Never 
have  there  been  enough  power  spray- 
ers in  this  particular  community  to 
serve  all  the  orchardists  at  the  oppor- 
tune   time,    and    with    the  required 


the  keenest  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  know  it  all. 

About  the  Chart 

In  connection  with  this  article  has 
been  prepared  a  comprehensive  and 
compact  chart,  designed  to  give  gen- 
eral information  regarding  spraying 
and  other  treatment  of  trees. 

All  the  important  insect  pests  of 
both  deciduous  and  citrus  trees  are 
given.  This  chart  does  not  include 
details  of  spraying  operations,  but  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  convenient 
guide  for  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  best  remedy  for  each  pest,  and 
the  time  it  should  be  applied.  The 
chart  is  prepared  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reader  quickly  can  comprehend 
the  simple  scheme  that  has  been 
worked  out  for  giving  much  informa- 
tion in  little  space.  Commencing  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  right-hand 
column  will  be  found  directions  for 
identifying  the  various  pests.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  article  will  be  devoted 
to  general  information  which  the 
grower  may  use  to  advantage  in  con- 
nection with  the  chart. 

If   the   average  grower  could  be 


FRUIT  SUCH  AS  THIS 
Seldom  reward*  the  grower  who  prac- 
tices the  questionable  economy  of 
Inadequate  spraying.  One  progressive 
orchardist  says  he  regards  hi*  spray- 
ing bill  as  "the  premium  on  his  crop- 
Insurance.'  Growers  who  are  dis- 
turbed over  present  prices  for  labor 
and  spraying  materials  should  bear 
in  mind  that  all  signs  point  to  even 
higher  markets  than  prevailed  last 
year.  "Handsome  Is  as  handsome 
does!" 


amount  of  material  to  bring  about  de- 
sired results.N 

Apple  trees  which  should  receive  a 
minimum  of  S  or  6  gallons  of  spray 
per  tree,  at  each  spraying,  have  been 
receiving  from  114  to  3  gallons  of 
spray  per  tree.    In  demonstrating  a 
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SAVE  THIS  VALUABLE  PAGE  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  FOR  FUTURE  REFERENCE. 


Spray  Chart  for  All  Fraits; 


Explanation:    Each  formula  siren  on  ohart  Is  numbered.    In  the  rectangle  under  each  fruit  Is  given  the  number  of  formula  to  be  used.    Time  of  treatment  !s  denoted  as  follows: 
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FORMULAE 

No.  1 
Arsenate  of  Lead- 
Three  pounds  paste  or 
1  %  pounds  powder  to 
100  gall..'..,  at  water. 

No.  S 
Lime  Sulphur  —  On* 

gallon  commercial 
liquid    to    10  gallons 

water. 

No.  3  '  *  -:'•:< 
Nicotine  Sulphate  — 
(Blackleaf  48) — Oni 
.gallon  nicotine  sul- 
phate te  1200  gallons 
water  and  2  pounds 
whale  oil  soap  to  100 
gallons  spray. 

No.  4 
Misciblc    Oil  —  One 
gallon    to    15  gallons 
water. 

No.  5 
Distillate  Emulsion 
or  Crude  Oil  EmuMon 

(Commercial)  —  Ac- 
cording to  directions. 

No.  6 
Distillate     J  emulsion 
3  per  cent  and  Nico- 
tine Sulphate,  1  gallon 
to  1200  gallons  water. 

No.  7 
Sulphur  "Atomic," 
"Milled/'  etc.)  —  Ac- 
cording to  directions 
provided  by  manufac- 
turers. 

No.  8 
Poison  Bran  Mash 
Paris  Green — 1  lb. 
Molasses — 2  quarts. 
Lemons — V4  doz. 
Water — 4  gallons. 
Bran — 25  lbs. 

No.  9 
Fumigation  with  hy- 
droclnlc  a  c  id  gas. 
Work  usually  done  by 
1  1  c  e  n  sed  fumigatori 
according  to  carefully 
prepared  schedules. 

HOW   TO  RECOG- 
NIZE PESTS 

(Listed  in  order  used 
In  accompanying 
ohart.) 
Apple  Leaf  Hopper 
Found  on  leaves,  ac- 
tive,    white  Insects, 
causing     mottling  ol 
foliage  similar  to  that 
from     red-spider  at- 
tack.   Not  common  la 
California, 

Bean  Thrlpg 
Found"  on  Blossom 
and  fralt.  Tiny  In- 
sects 1  n  blossoms. 
Fruit  »f  pear  scarred 
and  distorted. 

Black  Cherry  Aphis 
On   leaves.  Mahog- 
any oslsred  plant  lice, 
causing     curling     o  f 
cherry  leaves. 

Black  Citrus  Aphis 
Leaves.    Black  aphis 
causes  leaves  to  curl. 

Black  Peach  Aphis 
Leaves,  twigs,  roots. 
Black  tlphls  on  roots 
and    tender  twigs. 
Worst  In  early  spring. 

Brown  Mite 
Leaves  and  frt.1t. 
Tiny  brown  objects  or 
red  eggs  on  leaves  and 
twigs.  Cause  whiten- 
ing of  foliage. 

Black  Scale 
Leaves  and  twtra. 
Black,  hard-shelled  In- 
sect, S-lnch  In  dia- 
meter. Has  distinct 
"H"  mark  on  back. 
Recognized  by  aoot- 
Uke  fungus  on  leaves. 
Common  on  citrus  and 
a  number  of  declduoss 
frultfc  ' 

Buffalo  Tlopper 
Twigs.    Small  scara 
where  eggs  are  laid. 

Canker  Worm 
Leaves.  Larvae  drop, 
and  hang  by  silken 
threads  when  dis- 
t  u  r  b  s  d.  Green  or 
brown.  Travel  by  loop- 
ing motion.  Two  spa- 

(Continned  on  Pnge  47) 
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Prohibition  and! 


THE  next  time  you  pass  a  fruit 
stand  stop  and  ask  for  a  pome- 
granate. Holding  the  fruit  f  >rm- 
ly,  stem-end  down, 
in  your  left  hand, 
cut  a  circular  disk 
about  two  inches 
in  diameter  from 
the  optical  or 
flower  end.  Split 
the  rind  into  seg- 
ments along  the 
partition  walls. 
Then  shell  out  the 

I little  red  berries 
and  try  a  few. 
You'll  like  them 
and  will  soon  be  a 
member  of  the 
rapidly  increasing 
it  army  of  pomegran- 
ate connoisseurs. 
And  if  yon  would  be  "up-to-datest" 
and  at  the  same  time  add  to  your 
appreciation  of  the  biblical  fruit  drop 
in  at  the  most  progressive  soft  drink 
emporium  in  your  town  and  "hoist" 
a  pomegranate  "highball"  or  two! 

Among  the  newer  fruit  industries 
in  California  few  have  shown  a  more 
rapid  growth  in  recent  years  than  that 
of  pomegranate  raising,  and,  strangely 
enough,  the  pomegranate  was  one  of 
the  first  fruits  introduced  in  the  State. 
Yet,  prior  to  1910,  this  fruit  was 
hardly  known  outside  of  home  gar- 
dens and  ornamental  plantings.  The 
total  production  in  the  United  States 


By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 
Instructor  in  Citriculture 
University  of  California 


Together  with  the  grape,  the  olive, 
date  and  fig,  the  pomegranate  w-as 
introduced  into  California  by  the  mis- 
sion padres.  Indeed,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  when  improved  va- 
rieties were  introduced,  the  common 
sort  grown  in  California  was  known 
as  the  "Mission."'  The  first  commer- 
cial planting  of  pomegranates  in  the 
United  States  consisted  of  SO  acres 
set  out  some  25  or  30  years  ago  by 
the  D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company 
of  Chicago,  near  the  old  Camulas 
ranch  in  Ventura  County.  The  fruit 
is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  the 
Bible  and  it  was  the  aim  of  this  pub- 
lishing company  to  use  the  fruits  as 
premiums  with  their  religious  litera- 
ture. Because  of  the  choice  of  a  poor 
site,  however,  this  planting  failed,  and 
for  years  no  commercial  planting  was 
attempted. 

Origin  of  the  "Wonderful" 
About  15  years  ago  J.  T.  Bearss  of 
Porterville  obtained  a  quantity  of 
pomegranate  cuttings  from  Florida. 
He  planted  these,  and  when  they  came 
into  bearing  one  proved  markedly  su- 
perior to  all  the  rest  and  much  better 
than  any  being  grown  in  California. 
Mr.  Bearss  propagated  this  variety 
and  called  it  the  "Wonderful."  At 
the  present  time  it  constitutes  fully 
75  per  cent  of  all  shipments 
and  represents  nearly  all  of 
the  newer  plantings.    In  fact, 


plant  is  well  adapted  to  withstanding 
drought  and  adverse  conditions,  but 
for  satisfactory  crops  must  have 
plenty  of  water.  While  it  has  no 
especial  fondness  for  alkaline  soil  con- 
ditions, it  will  grow  and  fruit  satis- 
factorily on  soil  so  impregnated  with 
alkali  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  culture 
of  other  fruits. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  soil 
moisture  conditions,  the  pomegranate 
thriving  on  soils  too  wet  to  insure 
success  with  pears.  There  is  a  vast 
acreage  in  California  where  the  pome- 
granate can  be  grown  to  perfection, 
thriving  and  producing  heavy  crops 
of  excellent  fruit.  The  tree  is  re- 
markably free  from  diseases  and  pests, 
although  a  new  "heart  rot  disease"  of 
the  fruit  has  caused  trouble,  par- 
ticularly this  year.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  fruit  may  not  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  and  in  any  quantity 
the  market  demand  may  justify. 

The  only  hindrance  to  a  rapid  ex- 
tension of  pomegranate  planting  in 
California  is  the  lack  of  market  de- 
mand. This  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  as  to  the  good  qual- 
ities of  the  fruit.  Spanish  speaking 
peoples  fully  appreciate  the  pome- 
granate, and  use  the  fruit  in  consider- 
able qualities,  while  the  con- 
sumers in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  large  fruit  markets  of  the 


OUT  of  the  very  leaves  of  tbe  Bible  springs  the  pomegranate,  oldest 
and  newest  of  fruits,  to  help  fill  the  demand  for  thirst-quenchers, 
resulting  from  the  enforcement  of  prohibition.  A  strange  paradox! 
And  It  U  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  syrup  manufacturers  which  have 
brought  about  the  newly-awakened  Interest.  Consumers  everywhere  are 
learning  of  the  delicious  eating  qualities  of  the  pomegranate.  To  those 
accustomed  to  regard  It  as  a  curiosity.  Orchard  and  Farms  says  only  this: 
"Remember  the  ripe  olive!"  A  few  yearB  ago  this  delectable  California 
product  had  literally  to  be  forced  down  the  public  throat.  Advertising 
put  It  upon  every  grocer's  shelf.  Advertising  and  prohibition  also  put  the 
loganberry  on  the  map.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
future  of  a  fruit  possessing  the  newly-discovered  virtues  of  the  pomegranate, 
which  actually  will  thrive  upon  alkali  soils!  Growers  made  big  profits 
last  year  and  we  know  of  a  number  of  enthusiasts  who  are  planning  to 
set  out  orchards  of  from  10  to  50  acres  this  spring.  Yet  established  and 
prospective  growers  need  have  no  fear  as  to  the  market  for  their  crops 
If  they  will  but  remember  the  lessons  learned  by  producers  of  other  fruits, 
and  take  steps  to  give  their  product  the  publicity  It  deserves.  Indications 
are  that  the  limited  quantity  of  good  nursery  stock  will  quickly  be  snapped 
up  this  spring.  Verily,  the  old  order  changeth.  So  here's  a  toast  to  the 
pomegranate.    It  shall  be  born  again! — Ed. 


at  that  time,  according  to  the  census, 
was  valued  at  some  $3000.  In  1915 
one  firm  alone  in  the  Porterville  dis- 
trict handled  fruit  which  netted  the 
growers  more  than  $6000.  Last  year 
between  10  and  15  cars  were  shipped 
from  the  Lindsay-Porterville  section. 
And  this  is  only  one  of  several  dis- 
tricts which  made  commercial  ship- 
ments. Evidently  the  industry  is 
growing. 

The  most  recent  figures  available 
place  the  acreage  planted  to  pome- 
granates in  California  at  about  150. 
The  most  important  producing  areas 
are  the  Lindsay-Porterville  section, 
an  area  tributary  to  Fresno,  and  the 
Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys. 

Among  the  pomegranate's  most  ar- 
dent toasters  is  Harry  Hooper  of  the 
Boston  Red  Box,  who  has  a  SO-acre 
orchard  of  pomegranates  and  olives  at 
Tierra  Buena,  in  Yuba  County. 

The  pomegranate  was  one  of  the 
first  fruits  brought  into  California. 


the  success  of  the  new  industry  may 
be  said  to  rest  largely  upon  the 
growth  »f  this  variety. 

The  many  varieties  grown  fr«m 
seedlings  have  given  us  fruit  with  all 
degrees  of  color,  varying  from  almost 
pure  white,  with  a  fa-int  blush,  to  dark 
red.  The  preference  has  been  for  the 
bright  orange  and  red  sorts.  Mr. 
Bearss'  "Wonderful"  is  characterized 
by  its  deep  red  pulp.  In  the  mar- 
kets are  found  other  named  varieties, 
including  Papershell,  Spanish  Ruby, 
Sweet  Fruited  and  Subacid. 

Cultural  Requirements 

The  shrub  or  low  tree,  in  good  soil 
under  proper  methods  of  cultivation 
and  pruning,  will  reach  a  height  of  20 
feet.  Exposed  to  the  raw  sea  winds 
it  does  not  i>lbom  or  set  satisfactorily. 
The  pomegranate  is  not  a  strictly 
tropical  plant  but  neither  is  it  a  tem- 
perate zone  plant,  since  it  is  not 
adapted  to  climatic  conditions  where 
the  winter  temperature  falls  below 
15  degrees  F.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  hardy,  semi-tropical  va- 
riety. It  finds  conditions  most  to  its 
liking  in  the  arid  Southwest,  where 
the  hot,  dry  growing  season  furnishes 
favorable  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  quality  iruit.  The 


United  States,  being 
accustomed  to  the 
apple,  peach,  grape  and 
orange,  hesitate  before  a  strange  fruit, 
to  the  good  points  of  which  they  have 
not  been  educated. 

The  extension  of  the  new  industry 
is  therefore  dependent  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public.  Our  people  are 
large  fruit  consumers  and  the  present 
widespread  interest  in  new  fruits  indi- 
cates a  demand  for  greater  diversifi- 
cation. That  the  pomegranate  is  to 
be  included  in  this  new  demand  is  evi- 
dent from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  in- 
dustry. Are  we  soon  to  hear  of  a 
"California  Pomegranate  Growers' 
Association"? 

At  the  present  time  the  pome- 
granate, on  account  of  its  ornamental 
qualities,  is  used  extensively  as  a 
border  row  tree.  The  dark  green 
foliage  and  drooping  habit,  together 
with  the  rich  scarlet  flowers  and  fruits 
carried  on  the  tree  for  nearly  nine 
months  of  the  year,  make  it  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  ornamentals, 
especially  for  the  hot,  dry  interior 
valleys. 

When  planted  in  orchard  form,  it 
is  either  used  as  an  inter-set  among 


olives  or  oranges,  or  planted  from  14 
to  20  feet  apart  on  the  square  systenV 
The  plant  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
or  as  a  tree,  but  when  grown  in  the 
latter  form  requires  constant  pruning 
on  account  of  its  tendencv  to  sucker 
and  because  of  its  drooping  habit.  It 
can,  however,  be  trained  to  tree  form, 
and  as  such  makes  a  tree  of  good  size. 
The  plant  is  best  grown  from  cuttings 
taken  from  trees  of  the  variety  de- 
sired. These  root  almost  as  readily 
as  cuttings  of  the  willow,  and  if  prop- 
erly cared  for  make  a  fair  sized  tree 
in  3  or  4  years.  The  cuttings  are  set 
out  in  the  early  spring.  The  pome- 
granate does  not  come  true  to  seed 
and  therefore  should  never  be  grown 
from  seed. 

If  properly  trained  and  cared  for, 
a  single  tree,  when  8  to  10  years  old, 
should  bear  200  pounds  of  marketable 
fruit.  Pomegranates  are  handled  very 
much  as  are  oranges,  being  clipped 
from   the   trees,   sized   and  graded, 


wrapped,  and  packed  in  orange  half- 
boxes.  The  fruits  hang  on  the  tree  for 
many  months,  but  must  be  picked  be- 
fore ripening  or  they  will  crack.  No- 
vember, December  and  January  are 
the  usual  harvesting  months.  The 
fruit  riper/s  several  weeks  after  pick- 
ing. The  price  received  depends  very 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  fruit,  the 
market  demanding  large  sizes. 
"Jumbos"  often  being  as  much  as  $2.56 
to  $3.00  per  half-box.  Sizes  run  from 
Jumbos  (24  to  the  half-box)  to  small 
fruits  running  as  high  as  110  per  box. 
Small  sizes  suffer  a  heavy  market 
discount.  The  fruit  always  retails  at 
relatively  high  prices,  rarely  becoming 
cheaper  than  3  for  10  cents. 

A  good,  average  pomegranate  tree 
should  yield  250  pounds  of-market- 
able  fruit.  This  amount  will  pack  7 
half-boxes.  Using  the  average  net 
returns  for  last  season,  this  tree 
would  return  the  grower  $6.  The  cul- 
tural costs  are  law,  but  assuming 
these  to  be  $75  per  acre  and  figur- 
ing 100  trees  to  the  acre  the  returns 
from  a  first  class  orchard  would 
amount  to  approximately  $500  per 
acre. 

This  figure  seems  high  and  docs 
not  represent  the  average,  but  it  sup- 
ports the  contention  of  a  number  of 
growers  who  maintain  that  pome- 
granates are  more  profitable  than  or- 
anges. Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  total  market 
demand  is  yet  small  and  does  not 
justify  a  rapid  or  sudden  extension  in 
planting.  The  fact  that  the  demand 
is  constantly  growing,  however, 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the 
industry. 

How  Fruit  May  Be  Used 

Not  only  is  the  fruit  popular  for  eat- 
ing out  of  hand  but  it  also  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  making  of  salads, 
punches  and  fancy  dishes.    It  finds  a 

(Continued   an   Page  *») 
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The  Biaried  Treasure  ©f 


Synopsis  of  First  Installment 

Tradition  has  It  that  a  burled  treas- 
ure exists  on  the  Stccley  homestead, 
known  as  Shadow  Hills.  "Ma"  Steeley, 
a  widow,  proprietor  of  the  farm;  her 
daughter,  Josephine;  her  twin  boys, 
Larry  and  Dave,  and  Mary-Lizzy,  the 
maid,  are  the  occupants  of  the  big*  farm- 
house. The  entire  household,  including 
Harry  Loomls,  a  young  ex-lieutenant  of 
the  A.  E.  F.,  who  is  calling  upon  Jose- 
phine, is  thrown  Into  a  panic  one  after- 
noon by  the  disappearance  of  the  twins. 
The  foreman  and  all  the  men  join  In  the 
search,  which  is  led  by  the  lieutenant. 
Suspicion  Is  directed  against  a  discharged 
farmhand,  Krutsky  by  name,  known  to 
have  anarchistic  tendencies,  who  is 
thought  to  have  secreted  or  kidnaped 
the  boys.  This  Impression  is  strength- 
ened by  the  discovery  of  a  green  hand- 
kerchief identified  as  belonging  to 
Krutsky,  near  the  road,  where  the  fore- 
man had  observed  a  strange  man  skulk- 
ing in  the  brush.  There  is  no  account- 
ing, however,  for  the  fact  that  the  hand- 
kerchief is  tied  around  a  number  of  gold 
coins.  The  lieutenant  telephones  the 
sheriff's  office,  requesting  that  officers 
be  sent  to  hunt  the  suspected  man.  Dark- 
ness has  long  since  overtaken  the  search- 
ers, but  no  trace  of  the  boys  has  been 
discovered.  As  Harry  leaves  the  house 
Josephine  slips  Into  his  pocket  a  small 
revolver,  formerly  belonging  to  her 
father.  Although  the  foreman  and  his 
men  have  given  up  searching  In  the 
woodlot  where  the  boys  were  last  seen 
at  play,  Harry  decides  to  go  over  the 
ground  once  more. 


THE  lieutenant  took  a  pocket 
flashlight  from  his  coat  and 
hurried  again  towards  the  little 
strip  of  woods  which  the  searchers 
had  combed  so  many  times.  His  mind 
worked  rapidly,  although  disconnect- 
edly. He  thought  of  the  wild-eyed 
radicahst  who  was  suspected  of  hav- 
ing taken  the  boys  away,  and  pictured 
them,  frightened  and  miserable,  cry- 
ing in  some  dark  hovel  where  their 
captor  had  concealed  them  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  ransom.  Then  he 
recalled  the  handful  of  gold  coins 
and  the  green  handkerchief.  Where 
had  the  man  obtained  the  money  he 
had  dropped  in  his  hasty  retreat? 
And  how  had  he  been  able  to  hide 
there  alone  in  the  brush  if  he  had  had 
the  boys  on  his  hands?  For  what 
purpose  had  he  come  skulking  back 
there  the  day  following  his  discharge, 
if  not  to  wreak  vengeance?  The  lieu- 
tenant could  not  solve  the  riddle. 

Suddenly  his  alert  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  wagon  wheels.  A  slight 
squeak  had  betrayed  the  approach  of 
some  vehicle  through  the  soft  ground 
of  the  field  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
grove.  Knowing  that  the  driver  must 
have  left  the  road  and  removed  the 
wire  from  the  line  fence  in  order  to 
enter,  Harry  was  instantly  on  his 
guard.  Slipping  from  tree  to  tree, 
he  reached  the  edge  of  a  clearing  just 
as  a  small  spring  wagon  came  to  a 
stop  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  The 
moonlight  was  now  sufficiently  clear 
to  reveal"  two  dim  figures  upon  the 
seat.  One  of  them  sprang  to  the 
ground  and,  glancing  quickly  about 
him,  started  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  man  on  the  wagon.  He 
came  directly  towards  the  spot  where 
the  lieutenant  was  standing.  The 
young  man  drew  himself  back  into 
the  brush  and  waited. 

The  strange  visitor  stepped  quick- 
ly to  a  small  ravine  not  ten  yards 
from  the  lieutenant's  hiding  place. 
Dropping  to  his  knees,  he  began  to 
dig  feverishly  with  his  hands,  throw- 
ing aside  a  quantity  of  sticks,  leaves 
and  dirt,  until  he  exposed  something 
which  had  been  hidden  there.  Spread- 
ing out  a  piece  of  burlap  which  he  car- 
ried, he  transferred  his  find  to  the 
cloth  and,  tying  the  corners  together, 
slipped  quickly  again  through  the 
trees  in  the  direction  of  his  waiting 
companion. 

The  lieutenant  followed.  The  time 
for  action  had  come,  he  thought.  He 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  the,  revolver.  It 
was  gone  I  In  crouching  behind  the 
brush  he  had  allowed  it  to  slip  from 
his  pocket,  and  it  had  fallen  silently 
upon  the  soft  ground.  He  had  no 
time  to  search  for  it.  The  stranger 
was  lifting  his  heavy  parcel  into  the 
wagon.  The  driver  clucked  softly  to 
his  horse  and,  as  the  wheels  began 
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to  moV«,  the  man  on  the  ground, 
grasping  the  tail-gate,  poised  himself 
for  a  spring  into  the  rear  end  of  the 
wagon  box. 

But  the  hero  of  Chateau-Thierry 
sprang  also.  With  a  yell  like  that  of 
a  Commanche  Indian,  he  fell  upon  the 
startled  stranger,  dragging  him,  curs- 
ing, fighting  and  kicking,  to  the 
ground.  The  driver  struck  the  horse 
cruelly  with  his  whip  and  the  wagon 
went  reeling  from  the  clearing,  leav- 
ing the  two  men  struggling  in  the 
leaves  and  stones. 

Still  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  some  of  the 
men,  the  lieutenant  rolled  and  fought 


hear  the  wagon  crashing  through  the 
brush,  and  concluded  that  the  driver 
had  taken  a  short  cut,  without  skirt- 
ing the  grove,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  road  the  more  quickly.  Then 
there  came  a  sudden  crash.  He  heard 
a  sound  as  though  the  frightened 
horse  were  plunging  wildly,  followed 
by  the  curses  of  the  driver.  Then  the 
footsteps  of  several  members  of  the 
searching  party,  running  towards 
them,  became  audible.  He  called 
again  to  apprise  them  of  his  where- 
abouts. Then  with  several  sharp  jabs 
to  remind  his  captive  that  he  was  still 
on  top  and  keeping  his  eye  closely 
upon  the  now  almost  passive  prisoner, 


"  *  *  *  And  as  I  read  my  fairy  stories,"  she  said,  "1  used  to 
imagine  that  I  had  a  real  Prince  Charming,  who  would  care  for  me 


tenderly 


all  my  life  long." 


with  his  powerful  adversary.  The 
man  struggled  desperately  to  reach  a 
knife  that  Harry  already  had  felt 
hanging  at  his  opponent's  belt.  His 
months  of  intensive  army  training 
now  stood  the  young  man  in  good 
stead.  His  grasp  upon  the  wrist  of 
his  adversary  would  not  be  broken. 
Although  reeling  from  a  staggering 
blow  when  his  head  struck  a  tree,  still 
he  kept  his  hold  and  finally,  his  face 
and  hair  black  with  mud  and  leaves, 
his  nose  bleeding  and  his  breath  com- 
ing in  short  gasps,  he  held  the  man 
pinned  tightly  against  the  ground,  one 
hand  threatening  the  hairy  throat  and 
one  powerful  knee  pressed  upon  the 
fellow's  legs. 

His  shouts,  indeed,  had  attracted 
attention.  He  could  hear  answering 
calls  and  could  see  the  flash  of  lan- 
terns as  a  number  of  the  searchers 
hurried  towards  the  spot.  His  strug- 
gle with  his  captive  had  consumed 
only  a  few  moments.    He  could  still 


he  raised  his  head  slightly,  the  better 
to  hear  the  medley  of  sounds  ringing 
upon  the  night  air.  More  shouts,  and 
the  sound  of  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  wagon  indicated  that  the 
searchers  had  discovered  the  driver 
and  his  rig.  Then  there  came  the 
sound  of  several  shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  he  could  plainly  see  the 
flashes  that  accompanied  them. 

Fearful  lest  stray  bullets  might 
find"  him,  he  shouted  again.  An  an- 
swering call,  came  from  the  foreman, 
who  now  came  running  towards  him. 
"Here,"  cried  the  lieutenant.  "Here  I 
am."  Soon  Fred  was  beside  him.  Be- 
tween them  they  dragged  the  captive 
to  his  feet.  Both  peered  at  him 
closely.  He  was  not  the  man 
Krutsky! 

"Caught  this  fellow — hauling — away 
— something,"  panted  Harry,  who  had 
not  entirely  recovered  his  breath. 
"Other  man  on  th'  —  wagon  —  got 
away." 


"Here,  we'll  get  a  rope,"  answered 
the  foreman.  "Bill,"  he  called,  "bring 
that  rope  here."  Another  shadowy 
form  came  running  towards  them. 

Producing  a  stout  cord,  he  helped 
tie  the  hands  of  the  captive.  "We 
found  a  wagon  stuck  in  a  hole  over 
here,"  he  said.  "Wheels  went  almost 
out  of  sight.  Horse  plunging  and 
kicking;  couldn't  move  it." 

"Did  you  get  the  driver?"  quickly 
interposed  the  lieutenant. 

"No,  he  was  too  fast  for  us.  He 
jumped  an]  run  when  we  came  up.". 

"Find  him,  quick,"  cried  Harry.' 
"He  must  be  the  one  we're  after." 

The  man  addressed  as  Bill  hurried 
away  again  to  start  the  search  for  the 
driver  of  the  wagon.  The  lieutenant 
and  the  foreman,  marching  their  pris- 
oner between  them,  hurried  towards 
the  point  where  one  of  the  men,  hav- 
ing hung  his  lantern  upon  a  tree,  was 
holding  the  plunging  horse.  Sure 
enough,  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  had 
dropped  almost  out  of  sight  as  though 
into  a  deep  pit. 

The  horse  was  unhitched  and  tied 
at  a  safe  distance.  Removing  the 
lines  from  the  harness,  the  two  bound 
the  prisoner  more  securely  and 
fastened  him  safely  to  a  nearby  sap- 
ling. 

"Now,  that's  funny  about  that 
wagon,"  said  the  foreman.  "I  never 
knew  of  any  caves  here  in  the  wood- 
lot.    Wonder  how — what's  that?" 

The  men  listened  intently.  Unmis- 
takably there  came  to  them  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  childish  voice,  crying 
pitifully. 

"The  boys!"  almost  shouted  the 
lieutenant.  "They're  here  somewhere. 
Listen  I" 

Again  the  men  strained  their  ears. 
The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
earth  almost  under  their  feet  The 
foreman  dropped  to  his  knees. 

"It  is!"  he  cried.  "It  is  a  cave.  The 
boys  are  buried  under  here!  Quick, 
let's  dig!"  He  flung  aside  with  his 
hands  the  loose  earth  and  leaf-mold. 
The  lieutenant  fell  to  with  a  will.  His 
pocket  flash-lamp  revealed  loosely- 
riled  dirt  and,  at  a  brief  depth,  boards 
laid  firmly,  as  though  on  a  platform. 
Partly  buried  in  the  dirt,  the  foreman 
found  one  of  his  lost  shovels  and 
near  it,  uncovered  a  spade.  Now  it 
was  but  a  moment's  work  to  tear 
loose  the  boards,  throw  aside  the  re- 
maining soil  which  covered  their  ends, 
and  uncover  a  large  opening.  Two 
boyish  shouts,  no  longer  muffled, 
greeted  them.  And  crying  hysteric- 
ally, the  twins,  crawling  on  hands 
and  knees  through  a  tunnel-like  pas- 
sage, came  towards  the  aperture  to 
be  lifted  out  by  the  strong  arms  of 
the  lieutenant. 

Brief  examination  showed  that  they 
were  unharmed.  The  lieutenant  and 
the  foreman  set  up  a  wild  cheer. 
Spon  the  man  known  as  "Bill"  came 
running  towards  them  a;ain.  When 
he  had  recovered  from  his  first  aston- 
ishment, the  lieutenant  cried:  "Quick. 
Bill.  Run  and  tell  Mrs.  Steeley  the 
twins  are  safe.  And  send  the  first 
man  you  meet  to  take  them  to  the 
house.  And  say,"  he  called  after  the 
departing  figure,  "bring  us  another 
good  rope." 

"Fred,  get  that  package  out  of  the 
wagon.  We  had  better  stay  here  until 
the  boys  are  taken  care  of  and  then 
investigate  this  thing  a  little  farther." 

He  spoke  kindly  to  the  frightened 
little  boys  who  stood  shivering  in  the 
cool  night  air.  Gathering  together  a 
few  handfuls  of  dry  leaves  and 
branches  he  started  a  quick  fire.  Then 
flinging  his  coat  upon  the  ground,  he 
made  them  sit  upon  it.  Assuring 
them  that  they  could  go  to  their 
mother  in  a  few  minutes,  he  ques- 
tioned them  as  to  their  adventures. 

"It's  our  cave,"  finally  stated  Da- 
vey,  as  the  lieutenant  pointed  to  the 
yawning  hole.    "We  been  workin'  on 
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Topics  in  Cifcres  Circl 


PROBABLY  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  topics  among 
Southern  citrus  growers  in  re- 
cent weeks  has  been  that  of  the  dam- 
age resulting  from  the  unprecedented 
dry,  north  wind  which  prevailed  for 
some  three  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
November.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  well-protected  areas,  practically 
the  entire  citrus  acreage  in  Los  An- 
geles, Orange  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties  suffered  more  or  less  injury. 
In  many  places  the  north  .sides  of  the 
trees  were  almost  defoliated,  and  in 
^lmost  all  cases  a  heavy  leaf  drop  on 
the  affected  portion  of  the  tree  oc- 
curred within  a  few  days. 


Showing  Scarred,  Bruised  Fruit 


Heroic  Measures  Necessary 
Arrow  indicates  point  at  which  many 
branches  will  have  to  be  cut  back  in 
removing  dead  wood.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  orchardist  delay  pruning  until 
the  total  extent  of  the  damage  has  been 
ascertained. 

The  effects  were  so  sudden  in  cer- 
tain instances  as  to  cause  growers  to 
fear  the  presence  of  some  new  and 
strange  "blight"  such  as  the  Northern 
citrus  bacterial  disease,  citrus  blast. 
Indeed,  in  some  cases  there  was 
almost  reason  for  such  a  belief,  since 
the  "blast"  seemed  to  kill  the  leaves 
and  smaller  twigs  outright,  without 
producing  the  characteristic  wind- 
injury  leaf-drop.  The  writer  has  ob- 
served a  few  instances  where  consid- 
erable portions  of  the  trees  were  in- 
jured in  this  manner,  so  seriously  that 
cutting  back  to  branches  an  inch  and 
more  in  diameter  will  be  necessary. 
In  fact,  the  injury  on  the  whole  was 
at  least  as  bad  as  if  a  severe  killing 
frost  had  occurred.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boxes  of  fruit  which 
were  blown  off  the  trees  will  bring 
in  but  meager  returns  as  windfalls, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
trees  were  materially  injured. 

Already  the  pruner  is  out,  cutting 
away  the  injured  growth.  Such  treat- 
ment is  probably  premature,  as  no 
one  yet  knows  how  far  back  much  of 
the  now  green  but  seared  and  de- 
foliated growth  will  die.  As  with 
frost  injury,  probably  the  best  pro- 
cedure is  to  wait  until  the  new 
growth  begins  before  attempting  to 
prune  out  the  injured  growth. 

Observers  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  strange  and  freakish 
way  in  which  the  injury  was  distri- 
buted, the  degree  of  injury  suffered 
by  the  different  kinds  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  the  injury  suffered  by  the  same 
sorts  under  different  cultural  treat- 
ment. Some  rather  astonishing  dif- 
ferences were  manifest.  To  begin 
with,  the  lemon  stood  the  wind  very 
much  better  than  the  orange;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  lemon  trees 
are  not  noticeably  affected,  even 
though  standing  alongside  of  orange 
trees  which  were  very  seriously  in- 
jured. There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  difference  between  the  Navei 
and  Valencia,  but  if  there  is  any  it 
appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
indicating  again  that  the  Navel  is  our 
most  susceptible  citrus  variety  when 
it  comes  to  adverse  conditions.  A 


hope  it  is  not  so,  but  wishing  will  do 
no  good.  Many  orchards  are  now 
dryer  than  they  should  be.  The  old 
excuse,  "It  will  rain  next  week,"  is 
still  to  be  met  with.  Citrus  growers 
have  too  much  at  stake  to  wait  for 
rains  to  replenish  soil  moisture  sup- 
plies. In  some  places  the  cover  crop 
is  approaching  maturity,  calling  for  a 
materially  increased  quota  of  mois- 
ture. Under  such  conditions,  without 
adequate  winter  irrigation,  citrus  or- 
chards cannot  but  suffer.  And  lack 
of  water  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  certainly  prejudicial  to  a  strong, 
healthy  bloom  and  a  good  set  of  fruit 
next  season.  Part,  at  least,  of  the  big 
"drop"  this  past  year  was  due  to 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to 
supplement  last  winter's  deficient 
rainfall  by  means  of  winter  irrigation. 

Don't  wait  for  it  to  rain.  Go  ahead 
and  irrigate  when  the  soil  needs  it. 
It  will  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Turning  Under  the  Cover  Crop 

Plowing  down  of  the  cover  crop 
already  has  commenced  in  some  dis- 
tricts. The  writer  has  seen  a  good 
many  crop's,  especially  of  mallow, . 
mustard  and  oats,  which  are  quite 
ready  to  go  under  now.  Unquestion- 
ably it  is  better  to  get  these  under 
too  early  than  too  late.    This  applies 


growers  often  permit  the  crop  to  ma- 
ture and  make  seed,  in  some  cases 
not  turning  it  down  until  along  in 
April.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many 
such  orchardists  come  ultimately  to 
have  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  cover  crop? 
Of  course,  labor  conditions  have  been 
such  that  good  orchardists  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  methods  none  to  their 
liking.  But  this  excuse,  does  not  al- 
ways prevail! 

No  mistake  will  be  made  in  turn- 
ing it  under  while  still  soft  and  green. 
If  possible,  get  it  under  before 
March  L  This  will  give  it  time  t» 
begin  decomposing,  and  will  permit 
the  trees  to  recover  from  the  shock 
incident  to  plowing  or  discing  before 
coming  into  bloom.  It  will  also  pre- 
vent the  cover  crop  from  competing 
with  the  trees,  as  so  often  occurs,  re- 
sulting, it  is  believed,  in  an  increased 
"June  drop." 

Spring  Cover  Crop 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  anticipating 
the  "June  drop."  The  experience  of 
the  last  three  or  four  years  has  shown 
that  the  cowpea,  whippoorwill  or  bean 
of  any  kind  will  not  do  as  a  summer 
cover  crop  for  the  drop.  If  such  a 
crop  is  planted  early,  so  as  to  be  up 
and  large  enough  to  cover  the  ground 
during  the  "critical"  period,  a  poor 
stand  results,  as  the  soil  is  still  too 
cold  to  give  a  uniform  stand.  And  if 
it  is  planted  late  enough  to  give  a 
good  stand,  the  growth  is  not  enough 
to  help  much  during  the  drop.  ' 

Melilotus  alba,  melilotus  indica, 
buckwheat  and  alfalfa  seem  to  be  the 
most  promising  of  our  spring  cover 
crops,  standing  as  to  importance  in 
about  the  order  given.  For  all  save 
buckwheat,  planting  early  in  Feb- 
ruary is  to  be  advised,  and  for  buck- 
wheat in  March.    If  alfalfa  is  used, 
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Efficient  Tillage  Machinery 
Together  with  sufficient  and  proper 
irrigation  will  do  much  to  prevent 
wind-injury  through  making  it  possible 
to  maintain  satisfactory  soil-condi- 
tions. The  more  thrifty  trees  and  those 
on  lower  ground,  as  a  rule,  suffer  much 
less  from  damaging  winds. 

most  surprising  observation  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Avocados  have 
come  through  the  test;  many  that 
were  in  full  bloom  were  not  visibly 
affected. 

The  value  of  good  care  in  keeping 
the  trees  in  a  strong,  thrifty  condi- 
tion was  made  very  obvious.  Or- 
chards partly  sprayed  for  red  spider 
showed,  to  the  row,  where  the  spray- 
ing left  off,  the  unsprayed  trees  being 
much  more  seriously  defoliated  than 
those  that  had  been  sprayed.  The 
peculiar,  spotted  condition  of  many 
orchards  (a  badly  defoliated  and  in- 
jured tree  here  and  there  among  oth- 
ers that  were  only  slightly  injured), 
attributed  by  some  persons  to  "elec- 
trical influences,"  is  probably  due  to 
variation  in  red  spider  infestation  or 
to  dryness  of  the  soil.  Orchards 
showing  proper  soil  conditions  and 
moisture  content  were  less  seriously 
damaged. 

Citrus  growers  experienced  no  little 
shock  in  seeing  the  trees  so  severely 
injured  by  a  winter  windstorm,  and 
the  peculiar  distribution  and  manifes- 
tations of  the  injury  have  led  to  no 
end  of  argument  and  discussion.  In 
certain  places  the  Thanksgiving  frost 
added  its  quota  to  confuse  the  matter 
more,  there  now  being  frost  injury 
evident  on  the  south  side  of  the  trees 
and  wind  injury  in  the  tops  and  on 
the  north. 

Winter  Irrigation 

To  date  the  season  has  many  of 
the  earmarks  of  a  dry  one.    Let  us 


Views  of  Wind  Damage 

Above:  Row  of  lemon  trees  at  left, 
practically  unharmed.  Adjoining  row 
of  Valencia  oranges  at  right  severely 
damaged,  not  only  on  north  side  but 
through  the  entire  tops  of  the  trees  at 
well.  Below:  "Close-up"  of  Valencia 
tree  that  was  severely  affected  by  the 
November  storm. 

also  to  the  legumes,  including  vetch 
and  melilotus.  Examination  now  will 
show  that  vetch  and  melilotus  not  yet 
showing  much  in  the  way  of  top 
growth  have  developed  a  Strang  root 
system  and  plenty  of  nodules. 

The  cover  crop  should  be  turned 
under  while  still  lush  and  green,  and 
before  it  becomes  tough  and  woody 
and  unlikely  to  decay  readily.  Every 
year  there  may  be  found  flagrant 
abuses   of   the   winter   cover  crop; 
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A  Remarkable  Plaint  for  Bees  ©r  Stock 


By  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
(Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm.) 
sufficiently  cold  to  freeze  field  peas     sent  back  to  the 


and  garden  peas  to  the  ground,  oc- 
curred, yet  the  phacelia  showed  no 
injurious  effects.  Heavy  rains  fell  on 
April  9th  and  from  that  time  on  it 
grew  rapidly  and  began  to  blossom 
April  18th,  continuing  in  bloom  until 
May  30th,  approximately  six  weeks. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  season  is  earlier  we  would  expect 
an  advance  in  the  blossoming  period 
of  from  two  weeks  to  one  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Mendocino  County,  where  we 
sowed  some  on  February  5,  1918,  it 
did  not  blossom  until  June  1st. 

No  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
mowing,  threshing  and-  cleaning  tho 
crop  with  ordinary  machinery.  The 
amount  of  seed  harvested  from  the 
one-tenth  acre  plot  was  53  pounds, 
and  as  a  considerable  quantity  shat- 
tered we  would  be  safe  in  stating  that 
400  to  500  pounds  could  be  obtained 
from  an  acre. 

At  no  time  did  the  different  plant- 


Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  England  was  the  seed  of  this 
pretty  blue  wild  flower  of  California. 

At  that  time  it  had  no  name,  either 
common  or  botanical.  But  it  was 
soon  recognized  in  the  gardens  of 
England  and  as  early  as  1834  appeared 
with  a  name  and  a  colored  plate  in 
Lindley's  Botanical  Register.  Phacelia 
tanacetifolia  it  was  dubbed,  the  lat- 
ter name  being  used  on  account  of 
the  finely  divided  leaves,  which  re- 
semble somewhat  the  old  tansy  of  the 
gardens. 

The  first  reference  we  have  to  it 
as  a  bee  plant  is  in  Nicholson's  (Eng- 
lish) Dictionary  of  Gardening,  where 
he  says:  "This  species  is  frequently' 
grown  for  bees." 

Used  as  Forage 

Next  we  hear  of  it  in  Germany, 
where  it  was  planted  extensively,  later 
coming  up  in  gardens  and  fields  as 
an  escape,  with  frequent  mention  of 
its  -value  as  a  honey  plant.   The  seed 


plants  survived  and  began  blossom- 
ing on  April  22nd,  being  in  full  bloom 
by  April  28.  The  field  presented  a 
pleasing  and  striking  appearance  with 
its  mass  of  blue  and  the  millions  of 
bees  that  were  busy  among  the 
plants. 

On  May  6th  four  heifers  were 
turned  into  one-half  of  the  area  and 
10  lambs  into  the  other  half.  As  in 
the  case  with  many  new  and  strange 


WE  HAVE  dual-purpose  cattle 
and  dual-purpose  tractors. 
Dual  personalities  frequently 
are  featured  by  fiction  writers.  Now 
comes  the  dual-purpose  forage  plant 
— Phacelia  tenacetifolia — which  is  a 
highly  valuable  bee  forage  plant,  as 
well  as  offering  possibilities  as  a  live- 
stock feed.  It  is  as  a  honey  producer, 
however,  that  the  plant  is  most  con- 
spicuously valuable. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  in 
overlooking  this  interesting  plant  we 
have  failed  to  make  the  most  of  one 
of  our  most  remarkable  yet  common 
native  species.  ■ 

The  accompanying  illustrations  pic- 
ture the  tansy  Phacelia  as  it  appears 
when  brought  into  cultivation  from 
the  wild.  The  genus  Phacelia,  of 
which  this  is  a  member,  comprises 
about  100  species,  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  Western  North  America  and  ex- 
tending to  Mexico.  Of  this  number, 
at  least  30  are  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  California.  These  are  both 
annuals  and  perennials,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  more  or  less  abundance 
in  all  parts  of  the  State'.  We  meet 
with  them  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
valleys  and  even  in  the  sandy  deserts, 
where  the  mass  of  gorgeous  blue 
flowers,  sometimes  .  springing  up  as 
if  by  magic,  forms  a  striking  feature 
of  the  landscape.  It  is  very  likely 
that  all  of  the  species  have  some  value 
as  producers  of  nectar  or  pollen. 

Different  Varieties 

The  hill  phacelia  (P.  distans),  a 
common  species  of  the  plains  and 
foothills  of  the  coast  ranges;  the 
caterpillar  phacelia  (P.  hispida),  abun- 
dant in  the  open,  grassy  places  of  the 
chaparral  belt  and  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Ventura  County;  the  branch- 
ing phacelia  (P.  ramosissima),  found 
both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Sierras, 
and  the  tansy  phacelia  (P.  tanaceti- 
folia) are  recognized  in  the  literature 
on  bee  culture. 

Of  the  honey  produced  from  the 
caterpillar  phacelia,  Mendleson  says, 
"The  honey  is  water  white,  and  of 
fine  flavor,  but  it  candies  soon  after 
it  is  extracted  to  the  consistency  of 
fine  paste.  I  extracted  a  carload  from 
phacelia  before  the  sages  came  in." 

Concerning  the  tansy  phacelia, 
Horn  makes  the  following  report: 
"The  honey  is  light  amber,  or  some- 
times light  Kreen,  and  of  a  mild  aro- 
matic flavor.  The  sky  blue  pollen 
comes  from  it  alone." 

University  Experiments 

The  first  planting  we  made  of  the 
tansy  phacelia  was  in  March,  1917, 
when  we  sowed  a  small  amount  of 
seed  in  a  row  121  feet  long.  It  ger- 
minated readily,  making  a  good 
stand  and  attaining  a  remarkable 
growth  in  a  few  weeks,  without  irri- 
gation. Flowers  began  to  appear  by 
the  middle  of  April,  and  some  stili 
remained  at  the  time  the  photograph 
was  taken  on  June  29,  1917.  The  dense 
mass  of  vegetation  was  about  two 
feet  high. 

It  seeded  abundantly,  so  that  we 
had  ample  seed  to  sow  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  on  December  7th  of  the  same 
year.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows 
about  two  feet  apart  and  about  one- 
half  inch  deep  with  a  Columbia 
seeder.  On  opening  the  hopper  after 
the  one-tenth  acre  had  been  seeded 
we  were  surprised  to  note  that  very 
little  seed  had  been  used — not  more 
than  one  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  per  acre.  For  broadcast  seed- 
ing 15  pounds  per  acre  would  be 
ample. 

The  seed  is  small,  about  the  size 
of  lettuce  seed,  and  dark  brown.  A 
bushel  weighs  38  pounds. 

Plants  Proved  Hardy 

Although  the  young  plants  were 
subjected  to  severe  freezing  weather 
during  the  winter,  they  were  not  in- 
jured.   On  April  Uth  a  severe  frost, 


ings  receive  any  irrigation,  so  that  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  time  of  blos- 
soming could  be  hastened  or  retarded 
by  suitable  applications  of  water. 
The  crop  was  cultivated  twice  during 
the  early  stages  of  growth,  but  the 
plants  soon  filled  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  rows. 

Bees  Very  Fond  of  It 

At  all  times  during  the  blossoming 
period  of  this  plant  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bees  are  busy.  And  because 
of  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  value  for  honey  produc- 
tion, we  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable 
plant. 

We  started  out  by  saying  that 
tansy  phacelia  has  been  neglected  by 
Californians  and  therefore  we  must 
give  our  reasons.  Long  ago,  in  1830, 
to  be  exact,  a  fine  old  Scotch  botanist 
and  traveler  visited  California.  Among 
the  many  wonderful  plants  that  he 


also  was  offered  for  sale  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

Later  we  find  that  it  was  also  con- 
sidered by  the  Germans  as  valuable 
for  forage.  Hazelhoff  reports  a 
yield  of  5.18  tons  of  forage  per  acre. 
It  is  said  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  could  be  grown,  without  irrigation, 
and  its  tendency  to  spread  without 
artificial  re-sowing,  we  were  led  to 
believe  that  it  might  be  a  good  range 
plant  for  California. 

In  order  to  determine  its  palatabil- 
ity  and  feeding  value,  an  experiment 
by  the  Division  of  Agronomy,  co- 
operating with  the  Division  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  was  carried  on  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis.  An  area 
of  a  little  over  an  acre  was  planted 
on  January  30th,  1919,  with  a  drill,  at 
the  rate  of  25  pounds  per  acre.  A 
very  dense  stand  was  obtained.  The 
winter  was   cold   and   dry,  yet  the 


Tansy  Phacelia  in  Bloom 
Millions  tf  bees  formed  m  veriUble 
cloud  over  the  field.    Heifers  end 
sheep  soon  learned  to  like  the  suc- 
culent forage. 

feeds,  neither  the  cattle  nor  sheep 
took  kindly  to  the  forage,  but  after 
a  few  hours  they  began  to  nibble  at  it 
and  by  the  second  day  were  eating  it 
greedily.  The  stems  being  very  suc- 
culent, much  of  the  feed  was  trampled 
upon  and  wasted.  On  May  15th  the 
cattle  were  removed  from  the  area 
because  most  of  the  feed  had  been 
eaten  or  trampled. 

Results  of  Experiment 
Three  of  the  four  heifers  lost  in 
weight.  The  lambs  made  a  gain  of 
65  pounds.  The  experiments  so  far 
indicate  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  attempt  to  utilize  this  plant  as  a 
standard  field  crop,  but  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  plant  to  sow  along 
fence  rows,  waste  places  and  by-ways 
and  on  protected  ranges  to  supple- 
ment the  "filaree"  and  bur  clover  and 
to  crowd  out  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  worthless  tarweeds,  thistles  and 
weedy  grasses. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  by 
us  to  determine  its  value  as  a  hay  or 
cover  crop.  The  seed  of  phacelia 
tanacetifolia  does  not  seem  to  be  of- 
fered by  Pacific  Coast  seed  firms.  We 
have  a  small  amount  of  seed  which 
we  will  divide  into  small  packets  and 
distribute  to  beekeepers  and  others 
who  desire  to  experiment  with  it.  The 
price  will  be  25  cents  per  packet.  Ad- 
dress P.  B.  Kennedy,  Grass  and  For- 
age Plant  Investigations,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


©w  t©  Estimate  the  C©st  ©f  Irirwati©Bi 


CALIFORNIA,  noted  home  of  the 
grape  and  the  winery,  was  a 
mighty  "dry"  State  before  pro- 
hibition ever  reared  its  head.  And 
now  that  the  bloodless  revolution  has 
unseated  King  Alcohol  it  is  growing 
"wetter"  all  the  time.  In  this  case, 
however,  we  refer  to  the  kind  of 
moisture  that  is  used  under  bridges. 

Of  the  99yi  million  acres  making 
up  the  State  of  California,  only  about 
2.6  per  cent,  or  2Yz  million  acres,  was 
reported  as  being  under  irrigation  at 
the  time  of  the  last  census.  In  the 
ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed, 
additional  acreage  has  "gone  wet"  in 
extent  possibly  to  an  added  10  or  15 
per  cent.  California's  agriculture,  to 
go  steadily  forward,  requires  a  still 
greater  advance  in  the  development 
and  use  of  water.  This  advance  is 
coming. 

Consider  the  situation  today,  in  the 
light  of  numerous  schemes  under  dis- 
cussion. The  greatest  one  proposes 
to  conserve  the  contributory  stream 
flow  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin Valleys,  to  be  concentrated  in  a 
gigantic  irrigation  system,  which  shall 
take  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  valley  floor.  And  lesser  plans 
are  numerous.  Shasta  County  has  its 
Iron  Canyon  project  Imperial  Val- 
ley has  a  plan  for  turning  the  Colo- 


In  the  high  Sierras  the  everlasting  snows ;  deep  underground  the 
hidden  currents  of  mighty  rivers;  in  the  desert  the  struggling  cactus, 
the  grotesque  yucca,  the  shifting  sands,  the  withering  heat,  desolation. 
Presto.'  Green  carpets  spring  up  as  if  by  magic  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneer 
plow.  Great  trees  spread  their  protective  foliage  over  grassy  lawns  and 
pretty  cottages.  Engines  hum  in  the  yellow  fields.  Perfect  animals  roam 
contentedly  in  luscious  pastures.  Cities  grow  as  if  by  magic.  Untold 
wealth  is  created  out  of  the  marvelous  soil.  In  a  new  Paradise  happy 
families  find  peace,  health  and  prosperity!  That  is  the  story  that  we  of 
the  wonderful  West  are  living.  It  is  the  story  of  Irrigation;  and  it  is  not 
half  told!— Ed. 

By  R.  L.  Adams 
Professor  of  Farm  Management 
University  of  California 


supply  enough  water  for  a  30-acre 
orchard  has  cost  the  owner  $1250. 
The  various  items  to  be  covered  by 
increased  returns  are: 

Interest  on  plant,  6  per  cent  on 

the  average  .  investment  $  75.00 

Depreciation  and  renewal,  10  per 

cent  of  original  cost   125.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance,  3  per 

cent  of  original  cost   37.50 

Running  Irrigation  furrows  In  or- 
chard 3  times   65.00 

Operating  expense,  fuel,  oil,  grease  102.00 

Labor,  applying  water  and  at- 
tending plant   136.00 

Cultivating  furrows  after  irri- 
gating   65.00 

Cleaning  ditches,  annually   18.00 


Total   $«03.60 

Since  this  orchard  comprises  30 
acres,  each  acre  must  produce  enough 
more  in  intrinsic  value  of  the  orchard, 


TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  VALUE  OF  IRRIGATING  SYSTEM 


Kind  of  crop. 


Source  ot  water 


Method  of  obtaining  water. 

Method  of  conveyance  

Method  of  distribution   


Probable  periods  of  applying- 
Amount  required  each  time. 


Time  limit*  for  each  application  •  ■  ■ - 

Plow  required  (including  estimate  of  loss  In  ditches) 


r™t  of  wells  pumping  plant  and  Installation 
rn.t  nf  conveyance  system  (ditches  or  pipe) 


n.o«r  of  distribution  system  (checklnglands) 


EXPENSES — 
Operating  costs 


nv^nwl  costs  (interest  and  depreciation). 


„„t  nrofit  required  per  acre. 


Barley 


100  acres 


Private  p.  p. 


Open  ditch 


Flooding  In  checks 
40x400  ft.;  fall  of 
2   In.    per   100 ft. 


April 


4  Inches 


20  days  of  10  hrs. 


600  gal.  per  minute 


$450 


$1000 


$552 


Private  p.  p. 


Concrete  pipe 


6  furrows  be- 
tween rows  of 
trees   


May,  June.  July 


6  Inches 


8  days  of  10  hrs. 


120  gal.  per  nun. 


$100 


$116 


$136 


8252 


rado  River  upon  thousands  of  acres  of 
its  desert  mesa  lands.  The  Mendota 
Irrigation  District  seeks  Fresno 
slough  water  for  87,000  acres.  The 
Modesto  Irrigation  District  is  after 
Tuolumne  River  water  The  Santa 
Cruz  Farm  Bureau  wishes  to  appro- 
priate waters  for  12,000  acres.  Miller 
&  Lux  are  seeking  to  create  an  irri- 
gation district  in  Kern  County  of 
105.000  acres.  . 

As  I  write,  a  total  of  45  applica- 
tions for  permission  to  divert  stream 
waters  are  up  for  consideration  be- 
fore the  State  Water  Commission. 
From  these  community  plans,  projects 
ranee  down  to  the  individual  farm 
with  its  individual  need  for  water  and 
its  proposal  to  sink  a  well  and  put  in 
a  pump  and  motive  power. 

Will  It  Pay? 
•  From  the  farm  management  or 
business  standpoint,  the  invariable 
question  to  be  answered  is:  Will  it 
pay?"  All  irrigation  plans  involve  ex- 
pense, and  the  expense  of  any  scheme 
must  be  more  than  met  by  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  or  quality  of  crops 
or  in  land  values,  fully  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  supplying  the  water 
to  the  crop  and  taking  care  of  the  re- 
sulting increased  yields.  These  costs 
consist  of  operation,  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion and  interest  on  the  investment. 
How  to  Determine  Values 
It  makes  little  difference  whether 
a  grewer  takes  water  from  a  public, 
a  community  controlled  or  a  private 
system  or  puts  in  an  independent 
pumping  system  of  his  own.  In  every 
case  the  way  of  finding  out  whether 
or  not  it  will  pay  is  the  same. 

For  instance,  a  plant  just  put  in  to 


or  in  net  cash  returns,  to  equal  $20.12 

per  acre. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  deal 
with  this  problem  fairly,  even  at  the 
risk  of  finding  out  that  pumping  is  not 
as  profitable  as  may  at  first  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  to  the  interest  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers, that  irrigation  investment  be 
put  on  a  known  basis.  Where  the  cost 
of  irrigation  is  low,  where  the  crop 
raised  is  large,  where  the  amount  of 
increase  due  to  irrigation  is  valuable, 
pumping  for  irrigation  at  moderate 
lifts  will  generally  pay.  The  total 
cost  of  pumping  increases  rapidly 
with  the  increased  lift.  The  fuel  cost 
increases  almost  directly  with  the 
lift.  The  local  price  of  fuel  and 
the  factors  affecting  duty  of  water, 
such  as  crops,  soils,  climate,  rain- 
fall, evaporation,  drainage  condi- 
tions, skill  of  the  irrigator  and  amount 
of  water  available  will  have  their 
effect. 

What  Does  a  Pumping  Plant  Cost? 

Items  entering  into  the  installation 
of  a  pumping  plant  are  determined  by 
the  source  of  water  supply.  The  sim- 
plest cases  comprise  the  use  of  a  suc- 
tion pipe  extending  into  a  surface  sup- 
ply, as  river  or  lake.  When  under- 
ground water  is  the  source,  provision 
for  one  or  more  wells  must  be  made. 
A  plant  under  such  conditions  re- 
quires an  engine,  pump,  suction  pipe, 
check  valve,  hand  pump  for  priming, 
outlet  pipe,  connections  for  engine  to 
pump  house,  possibly  an  engine  pit 
(if  lift  is  much  more  than  20  feet), 
well  casing  and  occasionally  sand 
point  or  gravel  screen.  Care  in  de- 
termining the  best  method  of  installa- 
tion and  the  best  equipment  for  local 


conditions  always  will  pay.  To  the 
cost  of  the  various  items  must  be 
added  the  expense  of  drilling  wells, 
cost  of  installation  and  housing  for 
protection. 

Estimating  Size  of  Plant 

An  idea  bf  the  size  of  plant  needed 
is  gained  by  calculating  the  amount  of 
water  required  and  the  time  limits 
available  for  applying  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  certain  orchard  of  20  acres 
must  have  three  irrigations  of  6  inches 
each  during  the  season,  the  water  to 
be  applied  in  10  days  of  10  hours 
(estimating  the  6  inches  to  be  enough 
to  include  ditch  leakage),  a  plant  must 
be  available  having  a  sufficient  head 
to  deliver  1  acre  foot  every  10  hours, 
or  1  %  cubic  feet  per  second  when 
figured  according  to  the  following 
rules: 

1  acre  foot  of  water  equals  43.560  cubic 
feet 

1  cubic  foot  of  water  equals  7V4  gallons. 
1  second  foot  of  water  equals  a  flow  of 

1  cubic  foot  per  second  (sometimes 

called  a  second  foot). 
1  cubic  foot  per  second  will  cover  two 

acres  approximately  1  foot  deep  In 

24  hours. 

1  cubic  foot  per  second  Is  equivalent  to 
a   flow    of   450    U.    S.    gallons  per 

minute. 

1  miner's  inch  equals  10  U.  S.  gallons 

per  minute. 

Cost  of  An  Irrigation  System 

The  cost  of  providing  water  must 
of  necessity  be  computed  independent- 
ly for  each  case.  The  cost  will  de- 
pend upon  the  system  to  be  used,  the 
source  of.water,  the  amount  required, 
when  it  is  to  be  applied  and  how  large 
a  head  is  needed.  In  considering  the 
installation  of  irrigation,  a  test  form 
such  as  the  accompanying  chart  can 
be  drawn  up,  based  on  local  data.  The 
result  is  a  clear  cut  graphic  presen- 
tation of  the  method,  amount  of  water 
to  be  used  and  the  cost  of  the  outfit. 


When  local  data  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, or  for  purposes  of  initial  in- 
quiry, the  accompanying  cost  data  are 
indicative  of  average  conditions.  In 
estimating  for  a  plant,  actual  figures 
obtained  locally  should  be  used  rather 
than  these,  which,  at  best,  are  only 
suggestive. 

What  Increase  May  One  Expect? 

The  advantages  of  irrigation  are 
that  it  provides  moisture  for  growth 
of  plants,  liberates  plant  food  and 
promotes  bacterial  activity  during  the 
best  growing  weather.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  late  cuttings  or 
pasture  on  meadows,  a  second  crop  on 
the  truck  farm  or  an  intercrop  on  the 
fruit  ranch.  Proper  irrigation  im- 
proves the  yield  and  quality  of  crops 
and  makes  possible  a  more  intensive, 
diversified  system  of  farming. 

With  irrigation  it  is  possible  to  crop 
all  the  land  each  year,  to  plow  deeper, 
to  use  more  manure  without  danger 
and  to  grow  and  incorporate  legume 
crops  in  the  soil.  This  improves  the 
tilth  and  .  builds  up  the  fertility  and 
water  capacity  so  as  to  lessen  water 
requirements. 

Figures  dealing  with  increases^  in 
crop  yields  traceable  solely  to  irriga- 
tion are  difficult  to  secure.  The  cen- 
sus figures  in  this  connection  mean 
little.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
where  fair  yields  are  obtained  without 
irrigation,  good  yields  follow  the  in- 
stallation of  irrigation  facilities. 
Roughly,  in  terms  of  crop  yields,  this 
means  5  to  8  tons  of  alfalfa  on  irri- 
gated land  as  against  3  or  4  on  unir- 
rigated;  2  to  3  tons  of  dried  prunes 
against  1  to  2;  8  or  9  tons  of  apricots 
against  5  or  6;  20  to  25  sacks  of  barley 
or  15  to  18  of  wheat  against  12  to  15 
and  8  to  10  respectively,  with  other 
crops  in  proportion.  As  a  general 
rule,  where  conditions  favor  the  in- 
stallation of  irrigation  equipment,  in- 
creases in  yield  range  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  greater.  . 

Without  irrigation,  production  of 
such  crops,  as  alfalfa,  meadows,  sugar 
beets,  summer  crops  of  sorghums, 
corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  similar 
crops;  many  deciduous  fruits,  as  pears, 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes  and  grapes; 
the  citrus  fruits,  and  walnuts  and 
almonds,  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 
Or  putting  it  conversely,  the  grower 
of   these   crops,   under   less  advan- 


(Contlnued   on   Page  38) 
COST  DATA  FOR  MAKING  GENERAL  INSTALLATION  CALCULATIONS 


STEEL  DOUBLE  STOVE-PIPE  CASINO,  PER  FOOT— 

12  Gauge 

•In  $2.49 

10-In.  S.12 
12-In.  3.63 


14  Gauge 
11.80 
2  20 
*.B7 


DRILLING  WELLS.  PER  FOOT—  „  . 

10-In.,  $2.00  per  foot  first  100  feet,  then  raise  of  50c  per  foot  for  each  60  feet 

Increase  In  depth. 

12-ln..   $2.26  per  foot  first  100  feet,  then  raise  at  50c  per  foot  for  each  60  feet 

Increase  in  depth.  .    „  m  \ 

14-ln..  $2.50  per  foot  first  100  feet,  then  raise  of  50c  per  foot  for  each  60  reet 
Increase  In  depth. 


SINGLE  STAGE  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS — 


of  Pump. 

2 

2% 
3 
4 
6 

MOTIVE  POWER — 
Horsepower. 
6 
10 
20 
40 

DISCHARGE   PIPE.  PIECES. 
Diameter,  Inches. 
4 

6 
8 
10 

FUEL,  IN  QUANTITY — 

Gasoline.  20c  per  gallon. 
Distillate,  13c  per  gallon. 
Electricity,  lttc  per  kilowatt  hour. 

FIXED  CHARGES — 

Depreciation  and  renewal   

Repairs  and  maintenance   

Interest   


Capacity  In  gals,  per  m 

100 
150 
225 
400 
900 


Electric  Motors. 
$115 
240 
$16 
655 

FEB  FOOT — 

Wood- Banded  Pipe. 
.$1 
.45 
.64 
.68 


Cost. 
$75.00 
85.00 

110.06 

140.00 
236.00 

Gasoline  Engines. 
$220 
$88 
1846 


Steel  Pipe. 


Gasoline. 

  8ft 

  8 

  6 

17 

ATTENDANCE,  PER  HOUR  OF  RUNNING — 

Electric  plant,  10c  Gasoline,  20c. 

ACCESSORIES — (As  suction  and  discharge  pipes,  valves  and  fittings 
For  electric  plant,  20ft  of  cost  of  pump  and  engines. 
For  gasoline  plant,  10ft  of  cost  of  pump  and  englnea  


.82 
1.08 


Electric  Plant. 
6ft 
1 
0 

11 


primary  pump,  etc.) 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Copyright  1920.  by_  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  ' 

*  TT  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  handle  our  present  milk  route  except 
*■  with  a  pneumatic-tired  truck.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  delivered 
mileages  up  to  13,500  to,  date  over  bad  gravel,  rocks  and  chuck  holes. 
With  them,  we  serve  more  farmers  than  we  could  with  the  slow  solid 
tires."— Harry  E.  Hughes,  Dairy  Farmer  and  Truckman,  Hughes,  Ohio 


THIS  statement  describes  hauling  conditions  such  as 
many  farmers  find  can  be  counteracted  most  effectively 
with  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire. 

Not  only  does  the  pneumatic-shod  truck,  as  compared  with 
the  solid-tired  unit,  average  a  better  rate  of  travel  over 
country  routes,  without  necessarily  reaching  a  high  maxi- 
mum speed,  but  it  does  so  quite  smoothly. 

Rural  users  thus  note  that  hauling  on  pneumatics  adds  to 
a  saving  of  time  and  brawn  important  protection  of  equip- 
ment and  loads,  shrinkable,  perishable  and  breakable. 

They  particularly  note  the  effect  of  Goodyear  Cord  con- 


struction, developed  during  recent  years,  which  makes 
possible  pneumatic  tire  mileages  comparing  very  favorably 
with  those  of  solid  tires. 

In  addition  to  reporting  that  pneumatic-tired  trucks  pave 
the  way  for  the  general  motorization  of  farm  work,  they 
list  mileages  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  on  trucks,  as  rang- 
ing from  15,000  to  past  40,000  when  given  proper  care. 

Accurate  information  furnished  by  farmers  and  other  rural 
haulers,  showing  how  they  improve  their  methods  and  in- 
comes with  pneumatic -tired  trucks,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire.  &  Rubber  Company,  at 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


A  Look  let©  Tractor  Fuatwe 


of  their  tractors,  and  this  is  due  not 
only  to  habit,  but  also  to  lack  of  suf- 
ficient expert  mechanical  knowledge. 
"Gee — haw — whoa'  comes  easier  to 
most  farmers  than  adjusting  carbu- 
retors and  grinding  valves." 

"Yes,  what  they  say  when  they  have 
to  tinker  with  my  innards  doesn't 
sound  much  like  that,"  admitted 
Average  Tractor  truthfully. 

"But  the  fault  really  lies  with  the 
manufacturers.  For  one  thing,  ad- 
mitting that  your  design  is  yet  im- 
perfect, they  could  improve  your 
chances  for  success  and  steady  work 


(Continued 

son,  and  had  rather  pav  a  little  more 
for  a  good,  strong,  long-lived,  reliable 
tractor  than  buy  a  cheaper  one  that 
won't  stand  up.  There  are  consola- 
tions even  in  being  a  slave,  if  you  are 
such  a  good  slave  that  you  receive 
praise  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
your  owner." 

"Yes,  and  fhat  is  where  your  manu- 
facturer fell  down,''  was  the  reply. 
"Here  you  are  a  wreck  at  two  years, 
when  you  ought  to  be  good  for  eight 
or  ten  years.  I  notice,  however,  that 
the  tendency  of  your  race  is  to  be- 


From  Face  5) 

Average  Tractor"  of  the  future  may 
possibly  cost  more,  but  will  be  a  bet- 
ter investment.  Your  life  has  not 
been  in  vain,  for  you  have  pioneered 
and  have  shown  the  way  for  your  pos- 
terity. 

"The  tractor  of  the  future  will  be 
really  versatile — perhaps  even  ver- 
satile enough  to  do  all  the  work  on 
every  farm,  eliminating  h«>rses~  entire- 
ly. That,  of  course,  is  the  dream  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  power  farm- 
ing. A  few  of  the  manufacturers  of 
light  machines  seem  to  be  on  the 


then,  for  your  race,  embodies  a  truly 
versatile  individual,  one  that  has 
strength,  longevity  and  reliability  in 
proportion  to  the  value  placed  upon 
it  by  its  designers,  one  that  doesn't 
cost  a  fortune  to  keep  and  has  in 
ready  reserve  a  sufficient  supply  of 
power  and  extra  parts." 

Average  Tractor,  who  had  been  ab- 
sorbed in  the  seer's  remarks,  rose 
stiffly,  hie  joints  creaking  audibly.  He 
seemed  very  old  and  out-of-date. 
Leaning  heavily  upon  his  grouters,  he 
limped  toward  the  door.  A  tear  or 
two  fell  from  his  radiator.  Glancing 
about  for  a  moment  to  get  his  bear- 
ings, he  clattered  down  the  hall. 
.  "And  say,"  the  fortune-teller  called 
after  him,  as  an  afterthought,  "Aver- 
age Tractor  of  the  future  will  have  to 
make  a  new  name  for  himself.  I  think 
the  middle  part  of  it  will  be  Service." 


by  furnishing  adequate  service.  Most 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  have 
awakened  to  the  necessity  for  this. 
Good  service  and  extra  parts  must  go 
along  with  you,  Average  Tractor,  or 
your  future  will  look  even  more  dark. 
And  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  we 
might  as  well  tell  the  whole  truth  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Average  Manufac- 
turer, your  respected  parent,  has  not 
given  the  world  a  child  as  versatile  as 
he  too  frequently  describes.  For  your 
design  does  not  permit  you  economi- 
cally and  successfully  to  perform  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  and  thus  to  dis- 
place horses,  even  if  the  farmer 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  your 
various  talents.  However,  the  fault 
lies  more  in  making  false  claims 
than  in  failure  to  achieve  miracles." . 

"I  would  never  have  come  here," 
groaned  Average  Tractor,  "if  I  had 
known  you  would  defame  my  char- 
acter this  way,  criticise  my  breeding 
and  generally  run  me  down." 

"You  were  pretty  badly  run  down 
before  you  came,"  reminded  the  for- 
tune-teller, tersely.  "But  now  that 
we  have  touched  upon  your  faults,  let 
us  have  a  look  into  the  future.  That 
is  what  you  paid  me  for,  after  all. 

"Times  are  not  lean  for  the  farmer. 
If  they  were  more  lean,  there  would 
be  less  of  your  numbers  finding  com- 
fortable homes.  In  order  to  be  sold 
to  many  farmers,  you  would  have  to 
be  better  bargains  in  farm  power  than 
you  are.  An  investigation  among 
tractor  owners  in  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana and  the  Dakotas  found  that  the 
most  frequently  mentioned'  advan- 
tage of  the  tractor  was  its  great 
superiority  over  horses  in  plowing. 
The  same  investigation  showed  that 
the  greatest  disadvantage  the  tractor 
possessed,  in  the  opinion  of  tractor 
owners,  was  its  price.  Evidently  it  is 
not  such  a  great  financial  boon  as  it 
might  be.  With  a  period  of  pre-war 
conditions  the  realization  of  what  the 
tractor  should  do,  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  is  more  than  likely  to 
come.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
tractor  most  deserving  of  purchase 
will  be  the  one  that  will  pay  its  own 
way  in  the  world  instead  of  depending 
upon  the  support  of  a  benevolent 
owner,  and  the  one  that  will  pay  best 
will  be  in  greatest  favor,  regardless 
of  first  cost." 

"Yes,  there's  one  thing  about  my 
owner,  Mr.  Average  Farmer,"  assert- 
ed Average  Tractor  loyally,  "and  that 
is  he  does  not  object  to  paying  a  good 
price  for  anything  if  Ire  gets  his 
money's  worth.    He  has  learned  a  les- 


Acknowledsmcnt  I*  made  for  the  above  photographs  to  (left)  Mollne  Plow  Co.;  (right)  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

The  Endless  Job  of  the  Versatile  Tractor 

(This  verse  was  clipped  by  H.  L.  Marsh,  former  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Tractor  Association,  from  an  Eastern  farm  Journal  about  10  years  ago. 
It  was  more  prophetic  than  the  writer  realized,  for  the  tractor  has  achieved  all 
of  these  results,  even  to  "rocking  the  baby."  Yes,  indeed!  One  California  rancher 
has  fitted  up  a  cushioned  seat  on  the  fender  of  his  tractor  where  his  little 
daughter  rides  by  the  hour  while  he  is  at  work  in  the  fields.) 

The  Tractor  on  the  farm  arose  before  the  dawn  at  four; 
It  milked  the  cows  and  washed  the  clothes  and  finished  every  chore. 
Then  forth  it  went  into  the  field,  just  at  the  break  of  day; 
It  reaped  and  threshed  the  golden  grain  and  hauled  it  all  away. 
It  plowed  the  field  that  afternoon  and  when  the  job  was  through. 
It  hummed  a  pleasant  little  tune — and  churned  the  butter,  too; 
And  pumped  the  water  for  the  stock,  and  ground  a  crib  of  corn, 
And  hauled  the  baby  'round  the  block,  to  still  its  cries  forlorn. 
.Thus  ran  the  busy  hours  away,  by  many  a  labor  blest. 
And  yet,  when  fell  the  twilight  gray,  that  tractor  had  no  rest — 
For  while  the  farmer,  peaceful  eyed,  read  by  the  Tungsten's  glow, 
The  patient  tractor  stood  outside,  and  ran  the  dynamo. 

The  modern  accomplishments  of  the  tractor  have  inspired  a  local  bard  to 
add 'the  following  lines:  * 
And  even  when  the  farmer  slept  right  soundly  in  his  bed 
His  tractor  still  was  working  to  reduce  the  overhead. 
The  night  shift  took  a  turn  with  it  a-plowing  up  the  soil; 
Its  headlight  gleaming  brightly  as  it  buckled  to  its  toil. 
A  brief  stop,  then,  for  breakfast — just  a  little  bit  of  grease. 
And  a  swig  of  oil,  then  off  again.    Will  wonders  never  ceaset 
The  next  job's  in  the  hayfield,  where  it  makes  the  mower  roar — 
Then  orchard  cultivation,  where  it  shows  a  perfect  score. 
Yes,  cultivating's  where  it  shines — and  here  my  story  ends. 
For  even  while  I'm  boosting,  it  is  cultivating  friends! 


Cfcusiglia  j  Trn(gii@r 

THE  object  of  all  operators  of 
power  machinery  is  to  develop 
the  most  power  with  the  least 
fuel  and  the  least  possible  cost  for 
adjustment  and  repairs.  To  make  this 
possible,  the  engine  must  have  an  ef- 
ficient lubricating  system,  and  the  oil 
in  the  system  must  always  be  in  a 
clean  and  efficient  condition.  Par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to 
draining  the  oil  from  the  crank  case 
at  regular  intervals  and  cleaning  both 
crank  case  and  oiling  system. 

The  lubricating  oil  must  be  changed 
frequently  for  several  reasons.  The 
oil  after  a  time  will  wear  out,  or,  in 
other  words,  will  lose  its  lubricating 
value  after  it  has  been  in  the  system 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  fuel 
which'  condenses  in  the  cylinder 
works  past  the  piston  rings,  thins 
down  the  oil  and  destroys  its  lubri- 
cating value.  The  need  of  changing 
the  oil  is  particularly  urgent  when 
it  becomes  contaminated  with  foreign 
matter,  such  as  carbon,  which  forms 
on  the  under  side  of  the  piston;  silica, 
or  dust,  which  enters  the  crank  case 
through  the  breather  pipe,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  which  comes  from  the  wear 
of  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  motor. 
The  presence  of  this  foreign  matter 
in  the  lubricating  oil  acts  as  an 
abrasive  rather  than  as  a  lubricant. 
Lubricating  oil  is  intended  to  form  a 
film  between  all  moving  parts  such 
as  bearings,  pistons,  rings  and  cylin- 
ders, taking  the  wear  instead  of  the 
metallic  bearing  surfaces  themselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  cheaper  from  every 
standpoint  to  wear  out  lubricating  oil 
than  metal,  and  if  an  engine  is  to 
develop  its  maximum  power  and  show 
a  low  frictional  resistance  in  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  the  lubricant  must  be 


come  stronger  and  better.  'The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,'  you  know.  You 
and  your  kind,  although  you  enjoyed 
a  temporary  prosperity  during  the 
war,    were    doomed    to  elimination. 


IUuitraUooa,  courtoaj  H.  L.  Marsh  and  Farwest  Sales  Co. 

right  track  already.  Some  of  the  mak- 
ers of  more  powerful  machines  prop- 
erly make  no  claims  of  displacing 
horses  on  average  farms. 

"The  ideal  you  should  hold  in  mind, 


kept  clean  and  it  must  have  its  maxi- 
mum lubricating  value. 

The    operator    of    every  tractor 
should  frequently  examine  the  con- 
( Con  tinned  on  Face  SO) 
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Wheels  on  a  track  -  the  Cletrac  way- take  less  power" 


In  the  Orchard— with  a  Cletrac 

Plow  your  orchard  better  this  year — put  a  Cletrac  on  the  job. 

Small,  powerful,  easy  to  run  —  working  every  day,  24  hours  a  day  if 
necessary  —  the  Cletrac  plows  closer  to  trees,  quicker  and  at  lower  cost. 


Laying  its  own  endless  tracks,  the  Cletrac  travels  the 
orchard  floor  with  a  light,  sure  foot  and  a  strong, 
steady  pull. 

Low-hung,  with  no  projections — it  weaves  in  and  out 
and  around  trees  without  injuring  bark  or  branches. 
Turns  short — gets  the  corners,  works  in  the  sticky 
places — goes  everywhere,  with  power  to  spare. 

The  Cletrac  rides  on  top  of  the  soil — doesn't  pack 
it.  That's  why  it's  so  good  for  discing  and  other 
mellowing  jobs. 


Spraying,  ditching,  fertilizing,  road  building,  operat- 
ing cooper  shops  and  cider  mills — these  are  but  a 
few  regular  Cletrac  jobs.  All  the  year  around — any 
time,  anywhere — it  does  all  your  haulage  and  belt 
work.    Operates  perfectly  on  distillate  or  kerosene. 

The  Cletrac  costs  less  to  operate  than  any  similar 
power  unit  or  the  six  or  eight  horses  it  replaces — 
works  more  hours  a  day  and  more  days  a  year,  too. 

Be  ready  when  the  rush  comes — get  your  Cletrac 
now. 


Write  today  for  that  interesting  booklet 
"Selecting  Your  Tractor" —  it's  free 


Cleveland  Tractor  Co, 

LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  TANK-TYPE  TRACTORS  IN  THE  WORLD 

19081  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Seward's  Folly"  Makes  Wonderful  Progress 


Our  Cheaper  Lands 

THE  successful  orchardist  or  in- 
tensive producer  of  any  class 
does  everything  possible  to 
maintmia  and  even  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  his  high  priced  land.  Yet 
another  potential  source  of  agricul- 
tural wealth  in  California  is  quite  gen- 
erally being  neglected.  This  is  in  the 
fertilization  and  more  careful  man- 
agement of  the  comparatively  low 
priced  land  upon  which  our  grain 
and  certain  hay  crops  are  produced. 

Unfortunately,  this  land,  in  most 
cases,  has  been  "going  back"  rather 
than  increasing  in  productive  power. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
cheaper  hay  and  grain  lands  of  the 
State  are  deficient  in  organic  matter. 
The  addition  of  lime,  therefore,  to- 
gether with  barnyard  or  commercial 
fertilizers,  frequently  is  indicated. 
Lime  stimulates  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter,  in  addition  to  correct- 
ing acidity  and  itself  furnishing  at 
least  one  element  of  fertility — calcium. 
It  also  improves  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  heavy  soils. 

However,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
lime  is  not  a  "cure-all"  and  not  all 
soils  economically  may  be  treated 
with  lime.  A  soil  survey,  with  ex- 
perimental analysis,  will  determine 
the  needs  of  any  soil.  The  farmer 
desiring  to  study  his  soil  needs 
should  consult  with  the  local  farm 
adviser  or  with  the  soil  chemistry  ex- 
perts of  the  university. 

Because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
progressive  owners  of  hay  and  grain 
land  in  Sonoma  County,  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  their  fields,  the  Sonoma 
Farm  Bureau  has  suggested  a  series 
of  experiments  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive value  of  commercial  nitrates  and 
chicken  manure  (both  of  which  are 
available  and  much  used  in  that  dis- 
trict) when  applied  with  and  without 
lime  to  these  soils  under  varying  con- 
ditions. Such  experiments  as  already 
have  been  carried  out  indicate  in 
every  case  that  proper  management 
and  fertilizing  will  increase  crop  re- 
turns sufficiently  to  more  than  pay 
interest  on  the  additional  investment. 

It  is  well  that  Sonoma  County  is 
taking  the  lead  in  studying  this  im- 
portant subject.  Not  aH  of  the  Staters 
great  soil  wealth,  by  any  means,  is 
concentrated  in  the  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  vegetable  gardens! 

Commercial  Feedstuffs 

All  owners,  breeders  and  feeders  of 
livestock  in  California  should  hail 
with  delight  the  State  feed  law,  now 
in  operation,  which  places  the  pur- 
chase of  proprietary  feeds  upon  a  safe, 
sane,  known  basis. 

Scarcely  any  one  questions  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  prepared  feeds, 
mixed  according  to  formulas  worked 
out  bv  experts  after  the  most  ex- 
haustive research.  In  the  past,  how- 
ever, the  purchaser  has  had  reason  to 
be  suspicious  of  mixtures  which  car- 
ried no  official,  impartial  Okeh.  With 
this  source  of  doubt  removed,  pre- 
pared feeds  are  certain  to  enjoy  the 
increasing  popularity  they  merit. 


WAS  "Seward's  Folly"  really 
folly?  Official  figures  may 
be  quoted  to  show  that 
Alaska  has  furnished,  during  the  past 
33  years,  near-ly  $800,000,000  worth  of 
mineral  products,  furs  and  fish.  And 
Alaska  cost  us  $7,200,000! 

Yet  these  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  Alaska's  agricultural 
resources.  What?  Farm  in  Alaska! 
Yes,  indeed,  our  northernmost  ter- 
ritory is  most  certainly  destined  to 
be  a  great  farming  and  stock-raising 
country. 

Five  experiment  stations  are  main- 
tained by  the  Government  in  Alaska, 
and  already  more  than  150  varieties 
of  high-yielding  grains  have  been  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  a  successful  strain 
of  alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants. 
After  six  years  of  experiments  a 
spring  wheat  that  will  produce  a 
heavy  crop  of  the  finest  grain  in  100 
days  has  been  standardized. 


And  it  may  surprise  our  readers  to 
know  that  this  "barren  and  inhos- 
pitable land  of  perpetual  snow"  has 
64,000,000  acres  of  good  agricultural 
land  available  for  farms!  Finland  has 
less  than  one-ninth  of  the  available 
farm  land  we  have  in  Alaska.  Fin- 
land and  Alaska  are  very  similar  in 
climate  and  are  both  largely  located 
between  the  fifty-eighth  and  seven- 
tieth parallels  of  north  latitude.  Look 
up  the  records  and  you  will  find  that 
a  year  or  so  ago  Finland,  during  one 
season,  produced  36,731,660  bushels 
of  grain  and  29,585,600  pounds  of  but- 
ter, and  that  during  the  same  year 
she  exported  meat,  game  and  butter 
to  the  amount  of  $8,670,400  and  wood 
pulp  and  paper  to  the  value  of  $46,- 
012,000.  If  Finland,  with  less  than 
7,000,000  acres  of  agriculture  land,  can 
do  that,  what  can  Alaska,  with  64,- 
000.000  acres  of  farming  land,  accom- 
plish? 


Will  Prohibition  End  the  Tractor  Jag? 


OW  that  the 
country's  dry, 
will  there  be 
an  end  to  the 
tractor  jag? 
Will  certain 
tractor  dealers 
(or  rather  trac- 
tor sellers) 
learn  the  valuable  lesson  of  moder- 
ation, or  will  they  continue  to  force 
150-horsepower  cocktails  upon  15- 
horsepower  thirsts?  Will  the  self- 
destructive  distillate  debauch 
come  to  an  end,  or  will  the 
farmer  who  can't  stand  more 
than  one  gasoline  highball  be 
forced  to  take  on  three? 

Good  -  fellowship,  like  the 
ship  of  matrimony.  Is  easily 
wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  unfair- 
ness. The  tractor  dealer  who,  in 
the  guise  of  a  good  fellow,  takes  an 
unfair  advantage  of  his  customer 
by  selling  him  something  he  does 
not  need  or  cannot  profitably  use, 
is  not  only  hastening  his  own  end, 
but  also  putting  the  brakes  on  the 
progress  of  the  entire  tractor  in- 
dustry.    This  form  of  intemper- 


ance is  technically  known  as  "over- 
selling." . 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the 
far-sighted,  fair  and  square  tractor 
dealer,  who  thinks  more  of  good- 
will than  of  the  signature  on  the 
dotted  line,  must  compete  with  and 
be  injured  by  the  unscrupulous 
dealers  (fortunately  few  in  number) 
to  whom  today  means  the  largest 
possible  number  of  victims,  and  to- 
morrow a  successful  getaway. 
A  good  dealer  is  not  always 
measured  by  the  volume  of 
his  sales.  One  of  the  most 
successful  and  respected 
tractor  dealers  in  California 
has  refused  to  sell  a  great 
many  prospects  who  might 
easily  have   been  numbered 


among  his  customers, 
lowing  "the|  longest 
way  around  as  the 
shortest  way  home." 
May  temperance  con- 
tinue to  boost  his 
private  stock,  and 
may  the  sun  never 
set  on  his  suc- 
cesses! 


He 


foi- 


ls the  Branch  Line 

GOOD  roads  advocates  and 
motor  truck  interests  see  in 
the  increasing  use  of  motor 
transport  the  doom  of  the  branch  line 
railway.  And,  indeed,  will  not  a 
smooth,  properly  constructed  highway 
carry  both  freight  and  passengers 
more  economically  than  a  short  rail- 
way? The  trend  of  present  day  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  along  these 
lines. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  sections 
of  the  country  where  winter  condi- 
tions are  so  severe  as  to  make  the 
maintenance  of  a  clear  road  and  reg- 
ular schedules  almost  impossible.  But 
even  in  such  districts  power  snow 


Railway  Doomed  ? 

plows,  snow  fences  and  tunnels,  such 
as  are  used  on  the  railroads,  might 
economically  be  employed.  And,  even 
where  such  measures  are  necessary, 
the  cost  of  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  a  highway  is  far  below  that 
of  a  railway  line,  while  the  users  of 
the  road  have  an  independence  not 
enjoyed  by  railway  patrons. 

Although  we  4iave  not  all  become 
automobile  owners,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  bus  and  stage  lines  can 
compete  very  successfully  with  rail 
transportation  on  short  hauls  and 
that  such  service  may  be  made  ade- 
quate to  care  for  the  minority  who 
have  not  yet  reached  even  the  Tin 
Lizzie  class. 


Chronic  Optimist 

A GOOD  farmer  is  proud  of  his 
calling.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  he  invariably  boasts 
about  his  best  yield  and  has  very  little 
to  say  about  his  poor  crop.  Perhaps 
this  explains,  also,  why  in  piloting  a 
visitor  about  his  place  he  shows  his 
best  fields  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  alkali  patches  or  swampy  corners 
or  stony  stretches  which  have  baffled 
him.  Furthermore,  this  native  pride 
may  account  for  his  inclination  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  unusual  sums  he  has 
realized  from  certain  crops,  without 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  same 
crops  had  failed  in  previous  years,  or 
that  the  market  had  been  so  low  as 
t'o  make  them  unprofitable. 

"Yes,  sir,"  boasts  Mr.  Food  Pro- 
ducer, with  a  proud  smile,  "this  sea- 
son I  produced  umpty-steen  tons  of 
potatoes  from  this  one  little  field,  and 
then  followed  right  up  with  a  big  crop 
of  grain."  However,  he  says  nothing 
at  all  about  the  adjoining  field  where 
perhaps  a  poor  yield  of  beans  that 
finally  landed  on  a  drugged  market 
was  the  questionable  reward  for  his 
arduous  labor. 

And  so  the  farmer  himself  is  more 
or  less  to  blame  for  the  impression 
existing  among  the  consumers  of  his 
products  that  life  is  one  long,  rosy 
prospect  in  the  country  and  that  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  food- 
producer  is  that  of  rushing  to  the 
bank  to  deposit  the  receipts  that  roll 
in  upon  him. 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  but  a 
farmer  actually  admit  that  business 
was  good  and  profits  satisfactory? 
Did  you  ever,  EVER  hear  any  one 
but  a  farmer  call  attention  to  his  suc- 
cesses while  saying  nothing  about  His 
failures?  The  merchant  or  the  manu- 
facturer is  very  wary.  He  may  go  so 
far  as  to  admit  that  he  will  scrape 
th-ough  the  year  if  conditions  don't 
get  any  worse.  But  he  is  more  than 
likely  to  answer  the  question,  "How's 
business?"  with  the  words,  "Nothing 
extra"  or  "Well,  we  manage  to  get 
along,  but  labor  conditions  are  get- 
ting more  serious  and  materials  more 
scarce,  and  the  future  looks  bad!" 

Well,  each  to  his  calling  and  the 
tricks  of  his  trade.  But.  after  all,  who 
does  not  have  more  admiration  for 
the  man  who  sees  the  doughnut  than 
for  the  one  who  sees  the  hole?  
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SIX  TESTS  FOR  A  FARM  POWER-PLANT 


It  is 


There  are  many  tractors,  but 
the  Moline  Tractor  is  Universal 

THE  ONLY 


FARM  POWER-PLANT 


<1"S 


Combining 


Exclusive  Features 


with 


Indispensable  Results 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating,'! 
harvesting  and  belt  work.  J 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor! 
and  all  implements.  J 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  ofl 
tractor  and  implement.  J 

A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and! 
implements  form  but  one  unit.  J 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight." 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  witln 
operator  behind  the  work.  j 


Means 
Means 
Means 
Means 
Means 
Means 


UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED 


No  duplication  by  horses 
A  large  saving  in  labor  , 
Great  ease  of  operation 
Can  back  and  turn  short 
Better  and  faster  work 
Power  like  horses  are  used 

FOR  PRICE 


The  Power  of  a 
Correct  Principle 

The  principle  of  doing  all  field  operations 
with  one  man  sitting  where  he  can  watch 
his  work  is  correct,  or  farming  has  always 
been  done  backward,  and  the  operator  would 
always  have  ridden  or  led  his  horses  in- 
stead of  driving  them. 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where  the 
horses  stood— is  driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the  Jm- 
plement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just  tike  horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE—U  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  behind"  or  horse 
drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Moline  Universal 
the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Branches  at: 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 


Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 

Poughkeepsie.N.Y. 


Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
8tockton,  Cal. 


Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  D. 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  111. 
Indianapolis 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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THE  LINN  TRACTOR 

The    Strongest,    Most    Practical  and 
Most  Powerful  Hauling  Machine  Made. 
Will  Pull  the  Heaviest  Loads  Over  Plowed  Fields  and 
Irrigated  Ground.    Hauls  for  Half  the  Cost  of  Any 
Other  Hauling  Proposition  in  the  Market. 


Above — The  Linn  Tractor  pulling;  4-14-in.  bottom  plows,  two  acres  an  hour. 
Below — The  Linn  Tractor  hauling  six  trailers  of  sugar  beets  on  highway,  six  miles  per 

hour.    Thirty  tons. 

THE  LINN  TRACTOR  i9  the  result  of  15  years'  study  and  experiment  with 
self-laying  track  machines.  It  has  patented  features  found  In  no  other  tractor. 
Equipped  with  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor,  Bosch  Magneto,  Schebler  Car- 
buretor, Brown  Lipe  Transmission  and  differential  in  two  units. 

EQUALLY  ADAPTED  TO  HAULING  ON  THE  ROAD  OR  TO  PLOWING 
AND  OTHER  ORDINARY  WORK  OF  A  FARM  TRACTOR. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

B.  H.  BAIRD 

788  Mission  Street  San  Francisco 


One  raw  fur  house  which  can 
be  relied  upon" 

When  you  ship  your  raw  furs  to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. 
you  will  get  the  same  fair  and  square  treatment  that 
Ulysses  Bonetti  of  California  does.  Read  what  he 
Bays  about  the  way  H.  Liebes  &  Co.  treat  trappers — 

"I  am  sending  you  another  lot  of  furs  and  will  send  you  all  I 
trap  because  I  have  found  that  H.  Liebes  ft  Co.  Is  one  raw  fur 
house  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right  thing." 

Trappers  who  want  honest  grading,  fair  prices 
with  no  commission  charges,  should  send  their  furs 
to  H.  Liebes  &  Co. — the  largest  manufacturing  fur- 
riers in  the  West.   Write  for  our  price  list  today. 

H.  Liebes  &  Co.  pay  express  or  parcels  post  and 
send  you  your  money  the  day  your  furs  are  received. 
Remember  if  you  're  not  satisfied,  return  our  check 
and  we  '11  send  your  furs  back,  prepaid.  Isn't  that  fair? 

H.  Liebes  &  Co. 

173  Post  Street  San  Francisco 

Ship  youg  fun  to  the  nearest  market 
and  get  your  money  quick! 


Home  Food  Factory  in  Febraary 

By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 

Begin  the  spring  garden  now!  Rush  planting  in  cloth  or  glass-covered  beds  of  tomatoes, 
peppers,  egg-plant  and  roselle.  If  but  few  plants  are  needed  for  re-settlng.  start  choice, 
selected  varieties  in  a  sunny  kitchen  window-box.  Garden  soils  need  manure  now,  followed 
by  some  good  commercial  fertilizer.  Plow  and  harrow  (or  rake)  manure  Into  the  soil 
before  the  rains  are  over.  February  weatl.er  Is  likely  to  be  erratic.  Warm,  sunny  days 
may  tempt  the  gardener  to  plant  tender  vegetables  In  the  open,  with  possibly  disastrous 
results.  The  chart,  with  such  reservations  as  may  be  suggested  by  knowledge  of  local 
conditions,  is  adapted  to  California  and  the  warmer  portions  of  Arizona. 


of  Seeds  Per  Foot;  Seed 
l'er  100-ft.  of  Row.  Varie- 
ties m-e  merely  siiKliestlnnx. 

ily;  How  Often  to  Plant; 
Time  Required  to  Mature; 
Hardy  or  Tender. 

How  to  Plant,  Care  far  and  Use. 
Remarks. 

(\ s pu rujCiLs  (seed  or  plants) 
— 1  Inch  deep.  12  to  16 
seeds  per  ft.  1H  02.  per 
100  It.  Palmetto. 

Bed  4x10  feet.  Lasts  sev- 

plantlng.  More  homes 
should  have  It  for  health. 

HARDY. 

Plant  1  ft.  or  more  apart.  Fertilize- 
soli  3  feet  deep  Cut  for  table  and  to 
can  for  two  months,  then  let  plants 
mature.  Mulch  each  year  with  dairy 
manure.  Tablespoonful  of  rock  salt  to 
each  plant  each  winter. 

Beets — \    to    1V4  Inches 

deep.     12  to  20  seeds  per 

ft.  2  to  3  oz.  per  100  ft. 
Detroit   Blood,  Egyptian. 

About  4  0  feet  of  row 
every  60  days.  Matures 
In  65  to  85  days.  HARDY. 

Thin  to  4  inches  for  table;  to  8  Inches 
for  stock.  Young  beets  thinned  make 
Kreena,  Easily  transplanted  If  well  wa- 
tered.   For  cow,  Sugar  Mangel,  Yellow 

Globe.    Stands  some  alkali. 

Cabbage — '4  in.  deep.  20 
to  30  per  ft.  1  oz.  to  2000 
plants.  Cannon  Ball  or 
Danish  Ball  Head.  Copen- 
hagen Market.  Wlnnlng- 
stadt. 

Transplant  from  seed  bed 
or  row  2  doz.  plants  every 
CO  to  90  days.  Matures 
100  to  160  days.  HARDY. 

Lead  arsenate  or  hellebore  for  green 
worms.  Ashes  or  lime  repel  cut  worms: 
or  hunt  them  at  night;  or  lay  boards 
as  traps.  Unchecked  moisture  rapid 
growth.    Make  kraut,  eat  raw  and  boll. 

Cauliflower — Same  as  cab- 
bage.   California  P€arl. 

Same  as  cabbage.  Little 
slower  to  mature. 

Same  culture  as  cabbage.  Easier  to  di- 
gest                                             ,    _  . 

Carrot — %  In.  deep.  20  to 
40  seeds  per  ft.  About 
1U  oz.  per  100  It.  Ox- 
heart,  Danvers,  French 
Early. 

m  * 

100  feet  of  row  four 
times  a  year.  Matures  In 
80  to  120  days.  HARDY. 

Carrots  for  health.  Thin  to  1  Inch- 
Deep  loose  soli.  Steady  moisture.  Plant 
In  mellow,  moist  soli,  rows  10  to  14 
Inches  apart.    Excellent  for  stock.  - 

Endive — Vi  In.  deep.  12  to 
20  per  ft.  1  oz.  to  5000 
plants.    Creon  Curled. 

Plant  12  feet  of  r°«/«v«^ 
4  0  days.  Matures  70  to  90 

HARDY. 

Culture  same  as  lettuce.  Winter  salad. 
Cook  as  greens  In  summer.  For  health. 
Rlanch  same  as  celery. 

Ilorserodlsh — Roots  S  in. 
deep.  Bohemian. 

Once  a  year.  Plant  6  to 
12  roots.  Lasts  2  years 
or  more.  HARDY. 

Likes  sweet  rich,  loamy  soil,  well 
drained.  Set  roots  upright  1  foot  apart 
la  rows  30  Inches  apart.  Frequent  irri- 
gation and  cultivation. 

Kale — Same  depth,  etc., 
as  cabbage.  Scotch,  Jer- 
sey, Thousand  Headed. 

set  one  doz.  P.l»nu  °n" 
a  year.  More  for  chick- 
ens. HARDY. 

Use  as  greens  and  for  chickens  and  rab- 
bits. Same  culture  as  cabbage  or  cauli- 
flower.    Tall  variety  makes  shade  for 

chickens 

Kohl-Rabbt — Same  depth, 
etc.,  as  cabbage.  Goliath, 
White  Vienna. 

Start  16  ft.  of  row  every 
month  as  soon  gets  p  thy. 
Matures  In  80  to  100  days. 

See  cabbage  above  about  worms.  Thin 
to  6  ins.  apart  in  rows  Rich  soil, 
steady  moisture.  Eat  when  young.  Bel- 
ter than  turnips. 

Lettuce — Same  depth,  etc., 
as  endive.  Los  Angeles 
Market. 

Sow  few  seeds  eacn 
month  and  transplant  2 
doz.  plants.  70  to  100 
days.  HARDY. 

Transplant  or  thin  to  6  ins.  apart  when 
3  ins.  high.  Rapid  growth,  abundance 
moisture  insure  solid  heads.  Drouth 
makes  bitter  and  causes  to  go  to  seed. 

Onion   and  Garlic — 4  to 

%  in.  deep.  18  to  10 
seeds  per  ft.  1%  oz.  per 
100  ft.  Australian  Brown, 
White  Globe,  Prlzetaker. 

As  much  as  space  per- 
mits twice  per  year,  fall 
and  spring.  120  to  160 
days.  HARDY. 

Sow   tnlCH.   and   iranBpi«*iii~      uw  if*™" 

composted  manure.  Prepare  soli  thor- 
oughly, firm  seedbed.  Plenty  moisture 
before  sowing.  Steady  moisture  for 
growth.     Prefers   soil   of  rather  close 

texture. 

Peas— 2  to  4  In.  deep.  S 
to  14  per  ft.  About  2  lbs. 
per  100  ft.  Telephone, 
Yorkshire  Hero. 

As  much  as  space  permits 
for  fresh  and  to  can. 
Plant  In  early  spring  and 
early  fall.  60  to  80  days. 
HARDY. 

Chicken    wire    trellis    before  planting 
More   moisture   than   corn.    Rich  soil. 
Lime-sulphur  for  mildew.     Permit  no- 
Aphis     Peas  will  not  st&nd  drouth  Uuot 

i>e  fresh  for  good  flavor. 

Potatoes  (Irish) — 3  to  6 
In.  deep.  Pieces  IS  in. 
apart.  6  to  7  lbs.  per  100 
ft.  White  Rose,  British 
Queen,  Great  Divide.  Am- 
erican Wonder. 

As    much    as   possible  In 

early  spring  and  early 
fall.      80    to    140  days. 

HALF  HARDY. 

Calls  under  drouth.  steady  moisture. 
Very  mellow,  deep,  rich,  moisture-hold- 
ing soil.  Coax  rapid  growth  of  vines. 
Good  to  follow  green  crop  plowing  in- 
der.  Never  fresh  manure.  Compost. 
Always  treat  seed  before  planting. 

Radish  —  %  in.  deep. 
French  Breakfast,  Icicle, 
Giant  Mlcado. 

Plant  6  to  8  feet  of  row 
each  month.  Matures  In 
20  to  40  days. 

Rapid  growth,  steady  moisture  and 
rich,  loose  soli  make  them  sweet  and 
tender.  Valued  for  flavor  and  min- 
erals. 

Rhubarb  (Seed  or  plants) 
— 1  In.  deep  for  seed. 
Plants  2  ft  apart  In  row. 
Rows  4  to  6.  Wagner's. 
Winter  Crimson. 

tt  dozen  good  plants. 
Lasts  several  years.  Ready 
in  5  month*  from  seed. 
3    months    from  plants. 

HARDY. 

Deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  well  drained.  Do- 
not  flood  or  cover  crown  with  soil  or 
water.     Plant  on  slight  ridge.  Likes- 

some  shade. 

Spinach — 1  In.  deep.  8  to 
10  seeds  per  ft.  1  to  2 
oz.  per  100  ft.  Prickly 
Seeded,  Long  Standing, 
New  Zealand. 

Plant  20  ft.  of  rows  now 
and  again  in  (  weeks.  45 
to  75  days.  HARDY. 

Better  grow  chard  or  other  greens  In- 
stead In  summer.  Abundant  moisture, 
steady.  Thin  to  6  inches  Do  not  pull  up- 
New  Zealand  by  roots:  It  grows  con- 
tinuously, but  slower  to  start. 

Swiss  Chard — Depth,  etc. 
same  as  beets.  Lyon. 

Set  2  doz.  plants  for 
table  use:  mora  for  stock 
or  poultry   7.0  to  80  daya 

Continuous  producer.  Pick  off  outer 
stems.  Cook  as  greens,  stems  like  as- 
paragus.     Same     culture     as  beets. 

HARDY. 

Turnip — %  to  in.  deep. 
8  to  12  seeds  per  ft.  1  oz. 
to  100  ft.  Strap  Leaf. 
White  Globe,  Snowball, 
Rutabaga- 

Plant  30  to  iZ  it.  of  ro-w 
or  broadcast.  Now  and 
again  in  April.  SO  to  90 
days.  HARDY. 

Absolutely  steady  moisture.  Cool  weath- 
er. Not  too  thick.  Firm  soil.  Sudden 
changes  in  moisture  mean  failure.  Rich 
soil.    Grow  mustard  for  greens. 

Strawberry — Plants  Klon- 
dyke,  Al.  Brandywlne, 
Banner,  Marshall,  Trebla, 
Everbearing. 

3  or  4  doz.  plants.  Set 
now  to  bear  next  summer. 
Mulch.  Keep  always  moist. 
Set  on  ridges.    Rich  soli. 

Never  let  water  cover  crown  of  plant. 
Set  plants  16  Inches  apart  on  ridges  t 
feet  apart.  Keep  runners  picked  off 
for  more  fruit.    Level  ground. 

Blackberry  (set  plants) — 
Early:  Crandais,  Mam- 
moth. Medium:  Medina, 
Lawton.    Late:  Himalaya. 

Thrives  if  soil  is  fertile. 
Every  home  should  have 
this  fruit.  Plant  4  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  If  mors 
than  one  row,  have  rows 
6  to  8  feet  apart.  Work 
up  soil  thoroughly  and 
make  rich.  Water  fre- 
quently and  cultivate. 
Don't  let  soil  dry  out. 

Allow  4  to  6  canes  to  develop  from  each 
stool;  thin  out  suckers.  Allow  only 
enough  to  develop  for  next  season's 
fruit  Cut  out  old  wood  Just  as  soon  as 
crop  is  off;  allow  new  wood  to  develop. 
Use  stakes  to  support  plants.  Cut  tips  of 
new  shoots  back  to  41  Inches;  this 
forces  out  laterals  When  pruning,  cut 
laterals  back  to  12  Inches;  these  will 
bear  the  next  season's  fruit. 

Raspberry  (set  plants) — 
Golden  Queen,  St.  Regis. 

Same  as  blackberry,  ex- 
cept may  be  planted 
closer    In    row;    not  as 

rank  grower. 

Allow  not  mors  than  5  canes  to  grow 
from  each  root.  Fertilise  and  cultivate 
liberally.    No  stakes  needed. 

Seasonable  Suggestions  for  the  Home  Gardener 


Buy  your  seed  early  and  test  It  be- 
tween wet  cloths,  which  may  be  placed 
between  dinner  plates.  Most  seeds  will 
demonstrate  their  germinating  power 

in  about  a  week. 


eggplants  or  tomatoes  until  warm 
weather,  or  at  least  until  danger  of 
frosts  and  very  cold  nights  Is  over. 


Altitude  and  distance  from  the  ocean 
are  important  factors  affecting  the  time 
of  planting  tender  vegetables.  Do  not 
plant  beans,  corn,  cucumbers,  melons, 
squash  or  pumpkins,  or  set  out  peppers, 


Every  home  gardener  should  have  on 
hand  100  pounds  or  more  of  welt-bal- 
anced, commercial  fertiliser  to  feed 
growing  plants  and  to  encourage  rapid 
growth  and  promote  the  development 
of  good  flavor.  After  Irrigation,  sprinkle 
(Continued  oa  Page  34) 
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PERHAPS  it  may  interest  poultry- 
raising  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  to  know  how  they  can 
secure  an  inexpensive,  efficient  feed 
grinder. 

I  early  realized  the  importance  of 
a  good  grinder,  but  found  many  ob- 
jections to  the  types  offered  by  the 
supply  houses.  Most  of  them  had 
very  small  feed  containers  or  hoppers 
and  were  geared  so  low  that  it  took 
too  long  to  grind  a  reasonable  amount 
of  feed.  Furthermore,  these  grinders 
were  of  the  stationary  type,  could 
not  readily  be  moved  about  and  there- 
fore did  not  fit  into  my  scheme  of 
things. 

Although  I  came  to  feel  that  my 
requirements  were  rather  exacting,  I 
found  just  what  I  wanted  in  an  old 
coffea  mill  of  the  type  employed  by 
grocers  before  the  present  electrically 
driven  mills  came  into  use.  Almost 
every  grocer  has  one  of  these  old 
timers  put  away  in  his  storeroom,  or 
one  can  often  find  them  in  the  second 
hand  stores.  As  I  intended  to  run 
the  mill  with  a  small  engine  or  motor, 
I  realized  that  it  would  have  to  op- 
erate at  a  higher  speed  than  intended 
by  the  manufacturers.  I  looked  well 
to  the  grinders  to  see  that  they  were 
not  worn,  and  made  sure  that  the 
parts  had  sufficient  strength  for 
safety. 

The  Problem  Solved 

Finally,  I  selected  an  old  Fairbanks- 
Morse  coffee  grinder,  because  it  had 
heavy  fly  wheels  and  could  readily 
be  adjusted. so  as  to  grind  as  fine  as 
flour  or  as  coarse  as  corn.  The  fly 
wheels  were  so  heavy  that,  once 
under  way,  it  required  little  power  to 
operate  it. 

•  I  made  a  hopper  capable  of  holding 
100  pounds  of  feed,  and  placed  a  par- 
tition in  the  middle  of  it  so  that  it 
would  hold  two  kinds  of  feed  at  the 
same  time.  By  placing  a  slide,  con- 
taining holes,  at  the  lower  end  I  could 
either  grind  and  thoroughly  mix  two 
different  feeds  or  grind  them  separ- 
ately to  any  desired  size. 

I  operate  the  mill  with  a  one- 
fourth  horsepower  motor  and  the  ex- 
pense of  operation  on  10  sacks  of  feed, 
such  as  corn  or  wheat,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  cents.  If  the  same  work  were 
done  by  hand  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  mill  at  least  three  or  four  hours 
of  hard  work  would  be  required. 

I  have  added  a  little  invention  for 
automatically  stopping  the  motor 
when  a  hopper  full  of  feed  has  been 
ground,  so  that  I  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  the  hopper  is  empty.  A  long  rod 
runs  up  through  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper  and  extends  to  a  level  with  the 
top  of  same.  Fastened  to  the  upper 
end  is  a  piece  of  one-inch  board  which 
rests  on  the  grain  when  hopper  is 
filled.  The  board  goes  down  with 
the  grain  as  it  is  lowered  in  the  hop- 
per, allowing  the  rod  to  drop.  I,  have 
arranged  my  electric  switch  so  that 
when  the  hopper  is  empty  the  lower 
.end  of  the  rod  drops  upon  the  switch, 
pushing  it  out  and  stopping  the  motor. 
Other  Suggestions 

By  using  such  labor-saving  devices 
the  poultryman  may  save  himself 
many  steps  and  much  time.  This  rod 
device  iuggests  a  float  switch  for  the 
watering  tank,  so  that  the  water  is 
automatically  shut  off  when  the  tank 
is  filled.  This  can  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  feed  grinder  rod. 
Where  power  is  available  one  may 
have  thus  an  "electrically  operated 
poultry  plant."  And,  if  other  labor- 
saving  devices  are  added,  life  becomes 
comparatively  a  joy  for  the  busy 
egg  producer. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  useful 
contrivances  that  suggests  itself  is  a 
double  feed  hopper.  If  the  hoppers 
are  built  in  pairs  time  is  saved  through 
not  having  to  fill  them  so  often.  When 
one  side  is  emptied  the  other  is  swung 
around  on  a  pivot  and  is  ready  for 
instant  use.  The  small  expense  at- 
tached to  such  improvements  is  quick- 


"Ybvr  hens  can't  eat  color 
-they  want  feed ! 


Your  hens  don't  care  about  the  color 
of  their  feed — why  should  you?  They 
want  feed  that  is  good — and  you  want 
feed  that  is  good  for  them. 

The  color  of  your  feed  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  its  feeding  value.  It 
may  be  light  or  it  may  be  dark  and  yet 
not  vary  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  in 
actual  feeding  value.  Feed  for  your  hens 
should  be  bought  on  its  chemical  analy- 
sis— on  its  actual  feeding  value — not 
on  its  color  or  texture. 

Take  SURELAY,  for  example.  It  may 
vary  in  color  from  time  to  time.  But  it 
never  varies  in  chemical  content — in  net 
feeding  value.  It  contains  at  least  a  doz- 
en ingredients  balanced  and  blended  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  that  has  stood  the 


test  of  time.  Our  daily  laboratory  tests 
(something  the  hand-mixer  does  not  and 
cannot  have)  assure  absolute  uniformity 
at  all  times. 

SURELAY  is  proud  of  the  things  that  go 
into  its  making.  Long  before  the  present 
feed  law  became  effective,  the  exact 
analysis  of  SURELAY  was  printed  on  the 
back  of  every  sack.  Today,asalways,you 
know  what  you're  buying  when  you  buy 
SURELAY.  You  know  it  is  a  top-grade, 
uniform  feed  that  will  make  your  hens 
pay  by  making  them  lay. 

If  you  haven't  seen  the  new  edition  of 
our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,'* 
we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy.  Don't 
bother  to  write  a  letter — simply  fill  in 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  today! 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALD70RNIA 


(A53) 


SURELAY 

CCA     O  ^  T\_-  3  


A  Sperry  Product" 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Department  SPERRY  FLOUR  CO.,  204  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  California. 
Gentlemen :  Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy." 


Name- 


Address- 


ly  absorbed  at  present  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  high  prices  for  labor. — 
Walter  R.  Carey,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Keeping  Qualities 

Undrawn  poultry,  contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  keeps  better  in 
cold  storage  and  while  passing 
through  trade  channels  than  does 
drawn  poultry,  say  the  specialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  made  extensive  studies  of  the 
handling  of  poultry  from  the  time  it 
is  killed  to  the  time  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 


a    Baby  Chicks  of  Best  Quality 

'First — Because  from  carefully  selected  stock. 
Second — Because  hatched  by  electricity,  have 
pure  air  always,  not  starved  for  oxygen.  All 
standard  varieties. 

Write  for  prices  or  phone  us. 

ARTESIA  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 

Both  phones.  Capacity,  100,000  eggs  Artesia,  Calif. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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-the  QENUIN 

aSias*.                                    A  A 

E  Germain  <r 

Proven  Hairi 

^m*. 

j  Peruvian 

Alfalfa  S 
SEALEC 
STENCIL 

)  and  ^ 

HAIRY 
PERUVIAN 

ALFALFA 

THE 
PROVEN 
STRAIN 


Take  no  chances ! 
Buy  the  genuine — 
the  PROVEN 
strain  !  Buy  DI- 
RECT from  the 
original  introducers 
of  Hairy  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  in  Califor- 
nia. 

For  the  absolute 
protection  of  every  buyer 
we  have  SEALED  and  STEN- 
CILED every  sack.  Look  for 
these  signs  —  they  indicate 
the  genuine  article. 

W.  E.  Alexander  of  Ana- 
heim, Calif.,  writes:  "Ger- 
main's Hairy  Peruvian  has 
produced  nearly  double  the 
yield  of  the  old  variety  of 
alfalfa.  It  has  more  leaves 
and  less  stem." 

Write  for  booklet  contain- 
ing 30  signed  letters  of  en- 
dorsement. 

Send  for  our  big,  free  1920  catalog. 


Established  IAH 

Seeds  Plant  Co 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.F.. Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Get  more  out  of  your  orchard 

Keep  your  orchard  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  with  Planet  Jr.  Took 
Because  of  their  superior  design  and  scientific  construction  you  will  get 
bigger  and  better  crops  and  make  more  money.  Fully  guaranteed,  last 
a  lifetime. 

^nttV^S?™"  ?rC^hr?,CUHtiV£l0r  for  orCuhard-  vineyard.  hop,ard.  Combines 
SuS ?a  V  ?Ji  e."8,  ad'us,tablll,y  and  efficiency  to  the  fullest  in  one  tool.  Exceptionally 
™  7  ad=ds  t(?  ea.se  of  °Pf  ««'on  and  speed  of  cultivation.  The  *trone  frame  carries 
teeth  sweeps  imitating  steels,  plows,  alfalfa  teeth  and  special  weeders.  Has  tree-shield, 
side  hitch  for  low  trees  and  fore-carnage  if  wanted.   Works  deep  or  shallow  out*  4  taSH 


feet  wide 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 


Inc.,  Box  1106D.  Philadelphia 


Agencies  in  all  princi- 
pal Pacific  Coast  cilia. 


Planet  Jr. 


The  No.  8  Planet  Horse  Hoe 

is  stronger,  better  made  and  finished  than  any 
other  one  horse  cultivator  and  because 
it  does  a  greater  variety  of  work  i 
corn,  potatoes  and  other  crops  re- 
quiring  similar  cultivation — and  does 
it  more  thoroughly— it  enables  you 
to  increase  your  yield.     Cultivates  , 
deep  or  shallow  in  different  width 
rows  and  its  depth  regulator  and 
extra  long  frame  make  it  steady 
running. 


"  FREE 
72-page  Catalog 

Illustrates  tools  doing  ac- 
tual fcarm  and  garden  work  and 
describes  over  S6  Pbrnct  Jrv 
Including   Seeders.  Wfaect- 
Hoes,  Horse- Hoes,  Harrows, 
Orciiard.  Beetaod  PWot- 
F  Wheel  Riding  Cultivator*. 
Write  for  it  today. 
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ilERE  are  among 
your  most  pros- 
perous neighbors 
men  and  women 
who  have  profited 
by  the  mistakes  of 
others.  Therefore, 
I  may  be  as  help- 
ful in  recounting 
my  mistakes  as  in 
describing  some  new  and  successful 
method.  Experience  is  sometimes  a 
hard  teacher,  but  when  one  can  look 
back  and  say:  "I  wouldn't  be  a  quit- 
ter and  at  the  same  time  look  ahead 
and  see  the  dawn  of  better  things,  the 
hard-earned  lessons  do  not  seem  so 
bitter. 

My  experiences  have  taught  me  one 
great  truth  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words  and  may  be  applied  to 
all  branches  of  food  production,  from 
rabbit  raising  to  the  conduct  of  a  big 
ranch:  There  are  three  essentials  for 
success.  These  are  (1)  capital,  (2) 
a  market,  (3)  a  liking  for  your  job. 
Without  these  the  embryo  food  pro- 
ducer might  as  well  quit  before  he 
starts. 

First  we  tried  raising  ducks  and 
chickens  and  failed  because  we  lacked 
all  three  of  these  requirements.  How- 
ever, I  was  determined  to  win  out  and 
now  the  world  has  a  different  aspect. 
But  that  belongs  at  the  end  of  my 
story. 

Why  Ducks  Didn't  Pay 

I  know  now  why  I  failed  with 
ducks.  In  addition  to  lacking  the 
above  qualifications,  I  had  not  the  ex- 
perience to  know  how  best  to  feed 
and  manage  them.  I  did  not  raise 
enough  of  the  essential  green  feed,  and 


Lander's  Philosophy 


did  not  have  enough  ready  capital  to 
buy  dry  feed  in  large  quantities  when 
it  was  lowest  in  price.  Also  I  fed  too 
heavily  and  well.  Had  I  been  feeding 
for  late  egg  production  my  heavy 
feeding  might  have  yielded  increased 
returns,  but  since  I  was  fattening  for 
a  quick  market,  over-stuffing  pro- 
duced'no  more  gains  than  cheaper  ra- 
tions would  have  given  with  common 
stock.  And  what  do  you  suppose  I 
made  for  three  months'  labor?  Just 
$5  more  than  I  put  in. 

I  think  now  that  chickens  are  a 
"better  bet"  than  ducks,  tinder  most 
conditions.  The  chickens  allow  a 
much  wider  range  in  raising  and  mar- 
keting, and  are  salable  throughout  the 
year,  as  well  as  dependable  for  sus- 
tained egg  production.  However,  the 
successful  poultryman  must  know  his 
business  absolutely,  and  no  old-fash- 
ioned methods  will  pay.  Since  I  did 
not  like  raising  poultry,  I  have  fol- 
lowed out  a  different  inclination,  and 
now  I  have  hit  upon  a  combination 
upon  which  I  have  staked  my  future: 
Goats,  rabbits  and  cavies.  I  mention 
them  in  the  order  of  their  demands 
upon  my  time  and  purse. 

A  Winning  Combination 

Each  is  worthy  of  a  story  in  itself, 
but  I  shall  merely  explain -how  they 
fit  in  together.  All  are  good  food 
(few  people  realize  how  delicious  is 
properly  cook  cavy  meat).  The  rab- 
bits produce  fur,  and  the  goats  milk, 
while  the  cavies  are  of  distinct  bene- 
fit to  the  human  race  because  of  the 
demand  for  them  among  scientific 
and  medical  investigators,  who  use 
them  in  experiments  which  form  the 
basis  for  important  discoveries. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  can  properly 
take  my  place  among  the  self-respect- 
ing basic  producers. 

The  goats,  of  course,  require  the' 
most  care,  feed  and  room  and,  while 
representing  a  heavier  investment, 
produce  better  returns.  The  three 
together  provide  the  means  of  making 
economical  use  of  space  and  feed.  In 
feeding  alfalfa,  for  instance,  the  rab- 
bits eat  what  the  goats  leave  and  the 


cavies  thankfully  take  what  the  rab- 
bits would  waste.  Of  course,  no  food 
goes  from  any  sick  animal  to  another, 
but  is  promptly  burned  in  such  a  case. 
However,  I  try  to  avoid  sickness  bv 
means  of  good  care,  cleanliness  and 
disinfection.  I  never  even  move  stock 
from  one  pen  to  another  without  first 
disinfecting.  I  find  that  g*«d  care  is 
rewarded  with  quick,  healthy  develop- 
ment. 

All  three  (goats,  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs)  eat  green  stuff,  hay  and  grain. 
Not  all  of  them  like  the  same  va- 
rieties at  the  same  time,  unfortunately, 
but  with  such  forage  as  non-poison- 
ous weeds,  vegetable  tops,  cornstalks, 
and  even  foxtail,  added  to  things  we 
raise  ^specially  we  are  able  to  keep  a 
constant  supply.  I  consider  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  plenty  of  green 
feed  be  provided.  We  have  blue  grass 
and  clover  from  the  lawn,  green  oats 


and  barley,  Sudan  grass,  elephant 
grass,  chard,  carrots  and  mangels. 
The  more  alfalfa  and  grain  one  can 
raise  the  less  the  expense  of  feeding. 

Appetizers  for  the  animals  are  a 
good  investment.  Squash,  pumpkin, 
sugar  beets  and  mangels  are  to  these 
animals  what  good  apple  pie  is  to  the 
hungry  human  being.  For  concen- 
trates we  feed  bran,  rolled  barley,  oats 
and  beet  pulp. 

What  I  Am  Seeking 

s  I  began  this  life  because  I  was  in 
search  of  health,  happiness  and  at 
least  a  measure  of  independence.  Out 
of  a  most  hopeless  prospect  I  have 
gained  a  large  measure  of  the  first, 
sunshine,  exercise  and  fresh  air  hav- 
ing been  of  wonderful  benefit  to  me. 
I  have  a  large  slice  of  the  second  fac- 
tor and  have  met  contentment.  The 
third,  independence,  is  more  difficult 
to  grasp  and  hold,  since  prices  of  the 
things  I  must  buy  go  sky-rocketing 
almost  every  day. 

But  if  only  the  bulldog  tenacity  of 
my  ancestors  holds  out  and  the  merry 
spirit  of  my  forebears  continues  to 
laugh  at  trouble,  I  shall  win.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  as  the  world  counts 
success,  but  it  will  be  success  of  the 
kind  that  is  measured  by  one's  own 
heart  and  mind.  Many  make  the  mis- 
take of  placing  too  high  a  valuation 
upon  their  own  labor.  If  you  are 
moderate  in  your  charges  against 
ycrur  business,  you  will  he  better  sat- 
isfied.   I  put  in  many  hours  of  "over- 


time." I  clean  and  disinfect  and  re- 
arrange for  convenience.  I  do  my 
own  carpenter  work,  painting,  paper- 
ing and  repairing.  I  am  even  plan- 
ning to  do  my  own  cement  work  in 
the  new  building  that  I  hope  soon 
to  construct. 

The  Government  bulletins  and  farm 
magazines  all  help  me  immeasurably. 
Every  day  one  may  learn  something 
new,  a  better  way  of  doing  things,  a 
quicker  and  surer  method.  Each  ac- 
quired idea  means  a  full  step  ahead. 

I  have  no  patience  with  "Get-rich- 
quick"  schemes.  In  the  majority  of 
them  there  is  nothing  sure  nor  easy. 
"Steady-at-it"  has  won  more  prizes 
than  "Fly-by-night."  Money-  Yes, 
I  want  it,  and  am  determined  to  have 
it,  but  if  in  order  to  obtain  it  I  must 
sacrifice  every  other  factor  I  had 
rather  do  without.  And  so  to  discon- 
tented sisters  I  say:  Come,  get  in 
the  game  "along  wi'  me.  The  best 
is  yet  to  be — the  last  of  life."  for 
which,  perchance,  the  first  was  made. 
— Gyneth  E.  Lee,  Los  Angeles 
County,  Cal. 
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Success  With  Gardeiti  Potatoes 


LAZINESS  may  not  be  consid- 
ered a  virtue,  yet  this  "disgrace- 
ful" attribute  contributed  to  the 
discovery  of  a  very  successful  method 
of  raising  potatoes.  The  development 
of  the  following  method  was  due 
partly  to  this  human  frailty  and  partry 
to  experiments  made  when  my  crop 
refused  to  grow  properly.  By  this 
plan  spading  and  furrowing  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Spread  manure  (chicken  and  rabbit 
manure  are  good)  in  a  row  12  inches 
wide,  and  with  a  hoe  mix  it  well  with 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  inches.  Draw 
a  furrow  down  the  center  and  irri- 
gate to  a  depth  of  10  inches.  With 
a  spading  fork  turn  over  the  row  to  a 
width  of  12  or  15  inches,  leaving  the 
dirt  as  coarse  as  possible.  Again 
draw  a  shallow  furrow  and  soak  thor- 
oughly. The  dirt  is  left  coarse  so  that 
the  water  immediately  will  penetrate 
to  the  bottom. 

Don't  wait  until  the  soil  will 
crumble,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  work  it  run  a  spading  fork  straight 
into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  4  inches. 
Move  back  the  handle  and  push  the 
fork  -in  and  forward  3  inches  more. 
Then  pull  up  on  the  handle  and  drop 
the  seed  potato  in  the  hole  back  of 
the  fork.  Draw  out  the  fork  and  the 
hole  will  close  itself.  After  the  ground 
is  dry  go  over  it  with  a  rake. 

I  place  the  rows  3  feet  or  more 
apart  and.  the  potatoes  10  inches  apart 
in  the  hill.  This  gives  the  vines  all 
the  room  they  need  to  grow,  yet 
there  are  fewer  rows  to  hoe  and  more 
dirt  to  draw  around  the  potatoes  in 
hilling  up.  Therefore,  I  consider  this 
better  than  placing  the  rows  closer 
together  and  the  hills  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows. 


As  for  irrigation,  we  are  frequently 
told  not  to  irrigate  until  the  potatoes 
appear  above  the  ground.  This  advice 
is  perhaps  good  wJien  the  ground  is 
cold,  as  in  spring  planting,  but  last  fall 
I  learned  that  conditions  are  different 
when  the  ground  is  hot.  I  irrigated 
5  to  7  days  after  planting  and  directly 
on  top  of  the  row.  Then  I  irrigated 
again  in  the  same  place  a  week  later. 
I  secured  as  good  a  stand  as  in  the 
spring. 

Another  conclusion  I  have  reached 
is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  both,er  with 
disinfectants  in  the  summer.  It  is  dif- 
ficult enough  to  make  the  spuds  grow 
in  the  fall  without  retarding  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sprouts  with  formal- 
dehyde. If  your  seed  was  selected 
from  your  early  crop  and  that  was 
treated,  you  can  rely  on  having  clean 
seed  of  your  own.  The  smaller  pota- 
toes (those  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut) do  very  well  for  summer  seed. 
If  the  spring  crop  is  dug  by  the  first 
of  June  and  seed  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place,  no  sprinkling  treatment  is  nec- 
essary. 

I  have  found  the  Irish  Cobbler  fine 
for  garden  use.  It  is  earlier  than  the 
American  Wonder  and  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  It  is  not  as  productive, 
however,  and  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served does  better  in  the  fall  than  in 
the  spring.  In  the  fall  of  1918  it  ap- 
peared more  resistant  to  blight  than 
either  ,the  White  or  Red  Rose  or  the 
American  Wonder.  Therefore,  I  am 
"strong  for"  this  variety  for  fall 
planting.  I  trust  that  my  observations 
will  be  received  with  profit  by  other 
gardeners  who  are  planning  ahead  for 
their  1920  operations. — Louis  A. 
White,  San  Gabriel,  Cal- 


Tomnic 


I HAVE  raised  a  great  many  pota- 
toes, both  in  Michigan  and  here 
in  California.  My  best  yield  has 
been  at  the  rate  of  200  sacks  to  the 
acre  on  good  ground. 

In  the  first  place,  I  secure  good, 
selected  seed,  and  always  cut  two 
eyes  to  each  piece.  The  preparation 
of  the  ground  is  important.  I  prepare 
for  the  spring  crop  by  irrigating  the 
last  of  October  and  then  plowing  six 
inches  deep  and  sowing  to  barley.  If 
'the  soil  is  run  down,  I  cover  the  sur- 
face with  barnyard  manure,  letting 
the  barley  grow  up  through  this  top 
dress  ing.  Then 
about  the  tenth  of 
February  I  plow  it 
down  with  a  two- 
horse  plow  and  a 
chain  to  turn  under 
the  barley.  I  plow 
eight  inches  deep, 
then  harrow  two 
or  three  times  and  mark  with  a  one- 
horse  marker  with  shaver.  I  make 
three  or  four  rows  at  a  time,  28  to  30 
inches  apart. 

I  plant  the  potatoes  15  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  four  inches  deep,  using  a 
hand  planter.  After  they  are  planted 
I  harrow  lightly  every  four  or  five 
days,  using  harrow  teeth  on  a  one- 
horse  cultivator  the  first  time.  Just 
before  they  commence  to  cover  the 
ground  I  furrow  out  and  irrigate  them 
and  after  I  have  irrigated  cultivate  for 
the  last  time. 

When  they  are  ripe  I  dig  them  with 
a  five  or  six-tined  fork  two  rows  at 
a  time,  throwing  two  rows  of  tubers 
into  one  row,  and  the  tops  from  four 
rows  into  one  row. 

The  "Follow-Up"  Crop 

The  potatoes  usually  are  out  of  the 
ground  early  in  May.  I  then  furrow 
out  the  ground,  drag  it  and  plow 
deeply.    I  follow  by  harrowing  and 


leveling  until  the  soil  is  in  good  shape 
to  hold  the  moisture.  Then  I  mark 
out  rows  four  inches  deep  and  four 
feet  apart. 

I  set  out  the  plants  three  to  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the  row.  I 
set  twelve  rows  and  then  skip  one 
to  make  a  road.  While  planting  I  let 
water  run  down  the  rows  so  that  the 
soil  will  settle  down  around  the 
^plants.  ,  I  set  the  plants  at  one  side 
of  the  furrow. 

Success  depends  largely  on  the  kind 
of  plants  one  uses.  To  secure  good 
plants  the  grower  must  have  good 
seed.  I  .  start  my 
seed  in  a  hotbed, 
and  when  the 
plants  are  one  to 
two  inches  in 
height  I  trans- 
plant to  two  inches 
apart  in  beds  cov- 
ered with  canvas. 
In  order  to  keep  them  growing  all 
the  time  I  make  sure  that  they  are 
well  watered.  When  they  are  five 
or  six  inchs  in  height  they  are  ready 
to  be  set  out.  They  can  be  "soaked 
up"  and  taken  out  with  plenty  of  soil, 
which  should  be  good  and  sticky  so 
that  the  plants  will  not  wilt.  I  culti- 
vate and  irrigate  as  much  as  they  will 
stand  while  growing,  and  as  soon  as 
they  commence  to  set  fruit  I  furrow 
out  and  leave  them.  Some  varieties 
will  entirely  cover  the  ground  in  the 
four-toot  space. — Chas.  S.  Kinzie,  Ar- 
lington, Cal. 


Interestbg  Question 

Is  the  tomato  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable? 
The  California  standardization  law- 
defines  it  as  a  fruit,  and  it  therefore 
comes  under  the  regulations  for 
fresh  fruit. 


WHY 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
ARE  BEST 

There's  a  reason  for  everything,  and  surely  one  for  the 
superiority  of  DE  LAVAL  separators 

The  DE  LAVAL  was  the  first  continuous  discharge  centrifugal  cream 
separator.  Invented  in  1878,  it  has  led  ever  since.  The  great  DE  LA- 
VAL, shops  in  both  America  and  .Europe  are  devoted  solely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  centrifugal  separating  and  clarifying  machines. 

Large  staffs  of  DE  LAVAL,  experimental  and  developmental  engineers, 
in  both  America  and  Europe,  constantly  devote  their  time,  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  further  improvement  of  the  DE  LAVAL  Cream  separator. 

Every  single  step  of  cream  separator  advancement, 
for  forty  years,  has  been  DE  LAVAL  conceived  or  de- 
veloped. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  practically  every  feature  of  construction  ever  used 
in  any  other  cream  separator  has  been  one  that  run-out  DE  LAVAL 
patents  left  free.  Such  features  have  then  always  been  out  of  date  in  the 
later  improved  DE  LAVAL  construction,  and 
most  of  them  were  never  quite  good  enough  to 
have  been  actually  used  in  DE  LAVAL  co*struc- 
tion  at  all. 

It  might  aptly  be  said  that  DE 

LAVAL  has  forgotten  more  about 

cream  separators  than  its  imitators 

and  would-be  competitors  ever 
knew. 

And  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cream  separator, 
with  its  necessarily  high  revolving 
speed,  great  capacity,  ease  of  oper- 
ation, simplicity  and  durability,  Is 
a  very  difficult  machine  to  build 
right,  and  can  only  be  built  right 
with  long  experience,  highly  skilled 
employes  and  a  vast  amount  of 
special  equipment.  Hence  there's 
nothing  strange  about  the  fact  of 
DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  snpe^ 
riority. 

The  De^Uaval  Separator  Co. 

165    Broadway  29  East  Madison  St.         61    Beala  Street 

NEW   YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


%  FREE  TRIAL— OREGON  SEEDS  I 

4f  A. 

_  We  are  convinced  that  our  Oregon  grown,  acclimated  seeds  are  superior,  ^ 
«f  and  know  YOU  WILL  BE  CONVINCED  when  you  try  them.  LET  THE* 
^SEEDS  TALK! 

|.       We  offer  the  following  4  regular  sized  packets,  worth  50c,  free,  except  - 
▼  we  ask  you  to  send  10c  in  wrapped  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  labor,  4f» 
^envelopes,  mailing: 

4*  OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS  T 

r,  Regular  Price. 

*t*1  Pkt.  carrot,  Oregon  Chantmay  .  ...10cr§» 

^t1  Pkt.  St.  Valentine  Special  Broccoli   15c  a 

•M  Pkt.  Orange  Winter  Luxury  Pie  Pumpkin  10c  T 

«|f1  Pkt.  Gill's  Improved  Golden  Bantam  Corn   15c  J» 

+  500  X 

.        Will  also  mail  you  our  50-page  catalogue  describing,  our  OREGON  T 
4f  GROWN   SEEDS,  DAHLIAS,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS,  AND  NURSERY  4» 
•.STOCK. 

This  offer  is  good  only  once  to  each  family.  «T] 

|      GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO.      PoRoutnedi  0re  % 

When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Russell  "Threshers" 
and  Tractors 


RUSSELL  "BIG  BOSS"  TRACTOR  20-40. 


Russell  Tractors  Are  Built  in  Five  Sizes: 

10-20,  12-24,  15-30,120-40,  30-60 


Russell  Threshers  Are  Built  in  Five  Sizes: 

20x34,  24x43,  27x46,  30x50,  36x60 


A.  H.  Averill  ]  Machinery  Co. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 


Spokane,  Wash. 


Southern  California  Agency. 

DAVENPORT  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
110  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

DEALERS :    Some  excellent  California  territory  still  open. 


CfRESH  AIRJ 


THE  BROODER  STOVE  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

OUR  CATALOGUE  tells  you  all  about— 

Its  double  radiation  and  low  fuel  consumption. 

ITS  AUTOMATIC  forced  TRIPLE  ventilating  features. 

Its  perfect  regulation. 

Its  tremendous  HIT  at  Petaluma,  the  HUB  of  the  poultry  industry. 
If  interested,  write  for  our  FREE  catalcgue,  No.  19. 

KRESKY  BROODER  STOVE  COMPANY 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA 


Does  It  Fay  to  Sell  Eggs  by  Mail 


WHILE  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  "yard  eggs"  in  cities 
h?  ^  to  some  extent  affected 
the  interest  manifested  during  the 
past  few  years  in  marketing  by  mail, 
many  suburban  -and  farm  poultry 
owners  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  postal 
regulations  to  deal  direct  with  city 
customers.  Failure  on  the  part  of 
either  shipper  or  consumer  to  re- 
ceive satisfaction  from  this  method 
may  usually  be  traced  to  lack  of  care 
in  some  operation,  or  to  an  improper 
understanding  of  the  factors  affect- 
ing the  business. 

In  the  first  place,  the  shipper  must 
make  sure  that  he  can  afford  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  packing  and  mailing 
the  eggs.  If  he  has  a  ready  market 
at  a  local  store  or  can  take  the  eggs 
as  a  side-issue  on  frequent  trips 
made  for  other  purposes  to  the  city, 
he  may  find  it  more  profitable  to 
handle  the  product  in  this  way.  Well- 
packed,  strictly  fresh,  selected  eggs, 
however,  if  put  up  in  an  attractive 
package  and  sold  under  a  distinctive 
brand,  are  frequently  eold  by  mail 
at  a  premiusi  over  city  market  prices. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  flock  too 
small  to  make  case  shipments  and 
who  once  establishes  such  a  trade 
as  a  means  of  dis- 
posing of  limited 
quantities,  usually 
enjoys  a  steady 
and  increasing  de- 
mand. Upon  the 
satisfaction  of  the 
first  customers, 
however,  depends 
to  a  great  extent 
the  future  of  the 
business. 

Market  eggs  should  be,  shipped 
only  from  healthy  fowls  that  are 
kept  under  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  supplied  with  sound, 
wholesome  feed.  If  possible,  only 
non-fertile  eggs  should  be  produced 
for  market;  fertile  eggs  deteriorate 
rapidly  and  are  the  cause  of  much 
loss.  The  nests  should  be  clean  and 
sanitary  so  that  the  eggs  will  no(  be 
soiled.  "The  eggs  should  be  gatTiered 
at  least  once  a  day  and  stored  in  a 
well-ventilated  place  where  they  can 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  As 
washing  removes  the  mucilaginous 
coating  of  eggs  and  opens  the  pores 
of  the  shell  it  should  never  be  prac- 
ticed in  the  case  of  eggs  intended 
for  high-class  trade.  Soiled  eggs 
should  be  used  at  home  or  disposed 
of  otherwise  than  to  a  parcel  post 
customer.  Every  egg  which  is 
shipped  by  mail  should  be  previously 
candled  so  that  all  eggs  which  show 
any  defect  may  be  held  at  home.  For 
parcel  post  shipment  it  is  essential 
that  uniform  containers  and  a  uniform 
pack  should  be  used,  as  otherwise 
the  packages  will  not  wear  well  nor 
will  they  look  attractive  and  appeal 
to  the  fancy  trade. 

Furthermore,  the  containers  should 
be  strong  and  durable  so  as  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  return  them  as 
"empties"  for  subsequent  use.  The 
ideal  container  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, efficient  in  service  and  cheap. 
It  must  not  cost'  lpo  much  and  it 
must  be  serviceable  enough  to  be 
used  several  times. 

How  to  Pack  Eggs 

According  to  the  postoffice  regula- 
tions, eggs  will  be  accepted  for  lo- 
cal delivery  when  they  are  so  packed 
in  a  basket  or  other  container  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  other  mail  mat- 
ter. Eggs  to  be  sent  beyond  the  lo- 
cal office  are  accepted  for  mailing 
regardless  of  distance  when  each 
egg  is  wrapped  separately  and  sur- 
rounded with  excelsior,  cotton  or 
other  suitable  material  and  packed  in 
a  strong  container  made  of  double- 
faced,  corrugated  pasteboard,  me- 
tal, wood  or  other  suitable  material 
and  wrapped  so  that  nothing  can  es- 
cape from  the  package. 

All  such  parcels  must  be  labeled 


"Eggs."  Eggs  in  parcels  weighing 
more  than  twenty  pounds  are  accept- 
ed for  mailing  to  offices  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  when  packed  in 
crates,  boxes,  buckets  or  other  con- 
tainers having  tight  bottoms  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  anything  from  the 
package  and  so  constructed  as  prop- 
erly to  protect  the  contents.  Such 
packages  must  be  marked  "Eggs — 
This  Side  Up,"  and  must  be  trans- 
ported outside  of  mail  sacks  or  boxes. 

It  is  advisable  that  square-block 
tissue  paper  which  comes  in  package? 
of  500  sheets  each,  soft  wrapping  pa- 
per, or  newspaper  should  be  used 
around  each  egg,  as  otherwise  there 
is  a  danger  of  breakage  in  handling. 
Average  hens'  eggs  will  weight  about 
two  ounces  apiece  or  between  two 
and  three  pounds  a  dozen  when  prop- 
erly packed  for  mailing  in  a  carton. 
Most  parcels  containing  a  dozen 
eggs  will  exceed  two  pounds,  but  will 
not  reach  three;  therefore,  the  pos- 
tage on  them  will  be  7  cents  within 
the  first  and  second  zones  or  150- 
mile  limit.  A  parcel  containing  two 
dozen  eggs  will  add  perhaps  2  cents 
to  the  postage, '  though  sometimes 
only  1  cent,  depending  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  container  and  wrapper 
The  larger  the  parcel,  within  the 
size  and  weight 
limits,  the  cheaper 
is  the  postage,  as 
the  first  pound  of 
every  package 
costs  5  cents  with- 
in the  first  and  sec- 
ond zones,  while 
each  a  d  d  i  t  i  o  nal 
pound,  up  to  fifty, 
costs  but  1  cent; 
so  that  while  a 
one-pound  parcel  would  cost  5  cents 
postage,  a  two-pound  parcel  would 
cost  only  6  cents,  or  3  cents  a  pound. 
A  tvventy-pound  parcel  would  cost  24 
cents  and  a  fifty-pound  parcel  would 
cost  54  cents,  or  but  1.08  cents  per 
pound. 

Fifty  pounds  is  the  weight  limit 
for  local  delivery,  the  rates  being  5 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  1  cent 
additional  for  each  two  pounds  and 
fraction  thereof.  Similarly  the 
weight  limit  within  the  first  and  sec- 
ond zones  is  fifty  pounds.  A  simple 
rule  to  determine  the  postage  on  any 
parcel  not  going  beyond  the  second 
zone  is  to  add  four  to  the  number  of 
pounds,  and  the  resulting  number  is 
the  postage  required  in  cents.  The 
measurement  limit  on  parcel  post 
matter  is  that  the  girth  and  the 
length  added  rnust  not  exceed  eighty- 
four  inches.  For  example,  a  parcel 
twelve  inches  square  (forty-eight 
inches  around)  and  thirty-six  inches 
long  would  be  just  up  to  the  limit, 
as  would  also  a  parcel  fifteen  inches 
square  (sixty  inches  around)  and 
twenty-four  inches  long. 

Marketing  Costs  by  Mail 

The  expenses  of  marketing  eggs  by 
parcel  post  where  two  dozen  sizt 
egg  containers  are  used  were  as  fol- 
lows before  the  war:  For  container 
and  wrapping,  8  cents;  for  postage, 
9  cents,  or  a  total  of  17  cents,  which 
would  be  81-2  cents  a  dozen  market- 
ing cost.  Marketing  a  five-dozen 
parcel  would  cost  about  13  cents  for 
container  and  wrapping  and  14  cents 
for  postage,  or  a  total  of  W  cents; 
a  ten-dozen  lot  would  cost  about  22 
cents  for  container  and  wrapper  and 
25  cents  postage,  or  a  total  of  47 
cents.  The  current  costs  would  of 
course  exceed  the  above  figures. 

The  farm  flock  owner  who  desires 
to  utilize  the  parcel  post  as  an  aid 
to  direct  dealing  with  city  consumers 
should  emphasize  the  use  of  attrac- 
tive labels  and  advertising  matter.  A 
distinctive  and  suggestive  name  or 
"trademark"  often  becomes  a  valuable 
asset,  as,  for  instance,  "Fairview 
Farm  Breakfast  Eggs."  Careful  at-  • 
tention  to  correspondence  and  rigid 
inspection  of  every  egg  and  package- 
help  to  win  and  keep  customers. 


NATIONALS 


J.  I*.  Orr,  Maiden,  Ho.  writes,  Out  of  692  egga  I 
sot  186  thrifty  cbicka.  My  first  experience  with  en  in- 
orAator. "  Tie*  !•  SO  National  with  all  latest  f aa- 
taaraa  and  Itnprovamanta  Is  tb*  airaateet  laetiba- 
tar  baa-sain  avar  offered.  It  has  hot  water  heat— 
doohle  wail— asbestos  lining— self  regulating  and 
vwnrlnirrnc— double  glass  doors— safety  lamp— cop- 
par  task,  etc  No  extras  to  boy.  Strongest,  most 
durable  Incubator  made.  Money  cannot  buy 
ajslat  till  i  Mm  valae.  A  guaranteed  hatcher. 
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National 
Incubator! 


FrtrtM  Paid  Eat.  of  P.  Ms-Its  „ 

Tab*  as  cnaocee.  The  National  is  bnilt  on  Govern, 
mant.  specifications.  Simple,  compact,  economical. 
Contalna  every  modern  operating  convenience. 

A  proven  cold  weather  hatcher.  The  World's  Greatest 
Incubator  Bargain.  Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog 
aad  Poultry  Book  worth  dollars  to  every  poultry 
raiser — or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time. 
Comes  set  np  ready  to  run  with  book  of  instructions. 
Yob  take  on  risk.  We  deal  fair  and  above  board— no 
red  tape,  *  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
rsaavaeo.  Ordernow— «tart  hat<-h«a  curly  or  e«nd  forpoultrr 
book  today  aure.    Got  biff  profile  trom  poultry  la  1820 

^tational  Incubator  Co..  Box62  .  Raelno.laW 


Get  More  Eggs— Save  Feed 

A  New  16- Page  Bulletin  Gives  Free 
Information 

Egg  prices  are  high  and  going  sky- 
high,  higher  than  ever  before.  Those 
who  know  how  and  what  to  feed  to 
get  the  most  eggs  will  reap  big  profits. 
Improper  feeding  methods  will  result 
in  fewer  eggs,  wasted  feed  loss  and 
disappointment.  Prof.  T.  E.  Quisen- 
berry,  Dlrector-in-Chief  of  the  great 
American  Egg  laying  Contest,  and 
officially  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  poultry  authorities, 
has  just  completed  a  16-page  bulletin 
on  "How  to  Get  More  Eggs  and  Save 
Feed."  This  bulletin  also  tells  how 
he  starts  and  feeds  baby  chicks  to  pre- 
vent white  diarrhea  and  bowel  trouble 
and  how  he  feeds  breeding  stock  to  in- 
sure strong,  fertile  eggs,  strong  chicks, 
and  to  avoid  dead  chicks  in  shell  at 
hatching  time. 

He  will  mail  this  bulletin  to  readers' 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  who  will  write 
him  without  delay.  Send  no  money. 
Over  a  thousand  hens  under  Quisen- 
berry's  direction  laid  from  200  to  306 
eggs  each  per  year.  He  just  finished 
making  a  profit  of  $6.15  per  hen  in  nine 
months  on  commercial  eggs  from  one 
large  flock.  Write  him  today  for  his 
free  bulletin,  addressing  Care  The 
American  Poultry  School,  Department 
981,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Adv. 


SUTHERLAND'S 
PERFECT  BROODER 
Called  PERFECT 
because  of  its  next" 
to    natuie  methods. 
Proven    PERFECT  t>e- 
cauae  of  iti  perfect  re- 
wilt.    PERFECT  In  op- 
eration.    PERFECT  In 
mum.  SAFE— We  have 
never  had  a  brocder  house 
lire.  ECONOMICAL— 
Utel  let*  than  one-third 
the   fuel   of  any  ether 
breeder  on  the  market. 
RELIABLE— Never  son 
back   on   the   uier.  No 
alufgiih  ehlcke.    No  lung 
*SS,  deetroyer.    Think  at  It. 
Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Sutherland'!  Brocder 
.  Works.  Petatuma. 
Cal. 


OPEN   DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  SHOP 

810  to  818  South  Olive  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 

Main  81S3 


Endless  Variety  of  Food 

SO  MANY  California  people  do 
not  take  advantage  of  our  end- 
less growing  season. 1  My  wife 
and_  I  take  care  of  a  little  farm,  in 
addition  to  following  our  regular 
business  (beekeeping),  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  gained  a  big  lead  on 
the  high  cost  of  living  by  planning 
to  have  something  "coming  on"  every 
month,  and  to  not  have  all  our  garden 
truck  and  fruit  to  care  for  in  one 
short  season. 

The  varieties  of  fruit  for  the  "home 
food  factory"  should  be  selected  with 
the  time  of  maturity  in  view.  We 
have  eleven  kinds  of  peaches  on  our 
little  place  and  can  enjoy  fresh 
peaches  from  May  to  November.  The 
varieties  were  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  have  three  kinds  of  plums 
and  two  varieties  of  apricots,  four 
kinds  of  pears,  two  of  figs,  two  of 
cherries  and  six  varieties  of  berries. 

We  keep  a  succession  of  all  kinds 
of  garden  stuff  "coming  on,"  raise 
a  year's  supply  of  potatoes  every 
summer,  have  a  milch  goat  and  keep 
25  hens.  We  also  have  rabbits.  We 
eat  a  good  deal  of  chicken  and  rab- 
bit meat,  can  at  least  100  quarts  of 
fruit  and  jelly  and  figure  that  we 
live  for  less  than  half  what  it  would 
cost  us  if  we  bought  all  these  things, 
not  to  mention  the  better  standard 
of  living  we  enjoy,  as  well  as  the  bet- 
ter health.  Always  try  to  keep  a  suc- 
cession of  varieties  "in  reserve"  and 
plant  a  little  garden  stuff  every  two 
weeks. — Chas.  S.  Kinzie,  Arlington, 
Cal. 


Tomato  Grower's  Tip 

Do  not  permit  dead  functionless 
growth  and  leaves  to  remain  upon 
your  choice  plants.  Any  deadened 
area  on  a  plant  seems  to  act  in  a 
measure  to  drain  its  vitality.  Let  me 
cite  one  instance  to  illustrate  this 
point.  I  grew  some  choice  Ponderosa 
tomatoes.  They  were  hothouse  pot 
seedlings.  The  soil  had  been  pre- 
pared for  three  weeks  with  well 
rotted  manure,  ana  the  weather,  while 
hot,  was  good  growing  weather  for 
tomatoes.  Yet  the  plants  seemed  to 
"stand  still"  and  made  no  progress. 
The  three  sets  of  leaves  next  the 
ground  had  became  sere  and  yellow 
from  refracted  heat.  I  clipped  these 
deadened  leaves  off,  leaving  about  one 
inch  of  stem,  and  not  cutting  into  the 
bulbous  thickening  of  the  stem.  The 
result  was  that  in  24  hours  these 
plants  literally  "jumped  up"  and 
grew,  and  I  always  succeeded  with 
tomatoes  after  that. — B.  A.  R. 


Poultry  Mite  Preventive 

Here  is  a  method  of  keeping  lice 
and,  mites  out  of  the  chicken  house. 
Bore  a  half-inch  hole  three-fourths 
inch  deep  every  six  inches  in  the  roost 
and  insert  a  camphor  ball  or  a  piece  of 
cotton  soaked  in  kerosene  or  turpen- 
tine. Keep  the  material  fresh  and  it 
will  remain  effective  indefinitely.— r 
Chas.  S.  Kinzie,  Arlington,  Cal. 


False  Economy 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  economical 
and  to  not  waste  food.  Many  of  my 
friends  pride  themselves  on  their 
ability  to  use  "left-overs."  But  it  is 
far  better  to  plan  the  meals  intelli- 
gently ahead  of  time  than  to  have 
large  quantities  of  food  on  hand  for 
several  days.  Of  course,  one  can't 
always  gauge  appetites,  but  a  little 
extra  thought  may  sometimes  pre- 
vent illness.  For  it  is  really  danger- 
ous to  use  food  after  micro-organ- 
isms, have  had  time  to  breed  in  it. 
Simply  "warming  over"  doesn't  al- 
ways kill  these  organisms,  and  some 
of  them  cause  poisoning! 
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Built 

for 

Country 
Roads 


Powerful  Motor  Trucks 

In  Washington,  at  the  Walla  Walla  Farm  Power 
Show,  Patriot  Trucks  were  the  only  rear-driven  tracks 
that  went  over  the  hills  in  the  plowed  ground  under 
capacity  loads.  Their  performance  was  the  talk  ot 
the  Northwest  and  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  hun- 
dreds of  Patriot  Trucks. 

In  California,  the  first  load  of  wheat  hauled  to  mar- 
ket in  1919  was  hauled  on  a  Washington  Model 
Patriot  Truck,  hauling  eight  loads  a  day  four  miles 
and  carrying  4V2  tons  of  wheat  each  trip.  The  per- 
formance of  that  truck,  handling  almost  100% 
overload,  made  a  great  many  friends  for  it  in  that 
community. 

In  Texas,  Patriot  Trucks  are  making  a  wonderful  reputation  for  all-pur- 
pose hauling  under  all  conditions— in  the  oil-fields  of  North  Texas,  the  lumber 
districts  of  Eastern  Texas,  and  the  live  stock  and  farm  sections  of  West  Texas. 

In  Kansas,  a  fleet  of  Patriot  Trucks,  heavily  loaded,  made  a  run  of  356  miles 
last  summer,  through  territory  where  there  had  been  much  rain  for  several 
weeks,  some  of  the  roads  having  practically  no  bot- 
tom— over  200  miles  made  in  the  rain — the  entire 
trip  of  350  miles  being  made  in  two  days,  each  truck 
going  through  on  its  own  power. 

In  Nebraska,  Patriot  Trucks  were  picked  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  for  its  roughest  country  work — 
where  other  trucks  had  fallen  down. 

All  over  America,  Patriot  Trucks  are  doing  things. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  them. 

2 °  HEBB  MOTORS  CO. 

1371  P  Street        Manufacturers        Lincoln,  Neb. 


Revere  Model 
1500  to  2500  lbs. 


Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  5000  lbs. 


Washington  Model 
5000  to  7500  lbs. 


BULL  DOG 

a  new  and  better 

STUMP  PULLER 

All  6teel  machine.  New  design.  Stronger, 
easier,  quicker.  Pulls  any  stump  which  can 
be  pulled  with  best  Vt  inch  steel  cable. 
Frame  one  solid  casting.  No  joints  or  bolts. 
Tubular  construction.  Steel  drum.  Specially 
hardened  teeth.  High  and  low  speed  pawls. 
Reverse  safety  pawl.  Cables,  blocks  and 
take-up  extra  strong.  High  wheels.  Handle 
for  easy  moving.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Pick  the  machine  that  suits  your  needs. 
Hand  machine  developes  30  or  60  tons. 
Horse  machine,  60  or  90  tons.  Hand  machine 
weighs  175  lbs.  Horse  machine,  350  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No  agent's 
discounts,  no  special  offers.  Every  dollar 
of  pricerepresents  a  dollar's  worth  of  vali 

Send  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 


MOHR  STEEL  CO. 
2815  26th  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


V 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money. 

1  !   C  !_!£._  .  .!_■_]_  1  1 


=1) 


Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  lens  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  finings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 5 0  pounds  workin  g  press  ores 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*  Let  us  save  you  money.  irVritel 

1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO."siSTS«VSieo 
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Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  you  answer  adver- 
tisements.  It  is  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  ours. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM, 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TCT  MAKE 
YOUR  INCOME  TAX  REPORT 

ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 

Whether  you  pay  a  tax  or  not,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  keep  complete  and  accurate  accounts  of  your  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Rambo's  Farm  Accounts  and  Income  Tax  Record 

A  simplified  accounting  and  Income  Tax  record  for  farmers,  dairymen,  stock- 
men, etc. 

It  is  designed  by  an  expert,  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  Income  Tax 
Law  and  to  provide  the  essential  facts  which  you  must  know  concerning  your 
financial  affairs. 


THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE  SET  OF  BOOKS  IN 
ONE.  IT  HAS  BEEN  MADE  SO  SIMPLE 
THAT  A  CHILD  CAN  KEEP  IT.  NO  KNOWL- 
EDGE OF  BOOKKEEPING  REQUIRED. 


ORDER  ONE  TODAY— PRICE  $4.50 

We  Pay  the  Postage — Sent  C.  O.  D.  If  Desired. 
Use  the  Coupon  Below. 

C.  J.  RAMBO  &  CO.,  INC. 

Accountants,  Auditors  and  Income  Tax  Experts. 
411-412  Ochsner  Bldg.,  719  K  St.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Tear  Off  and  Mail  Today. 

C.  \T.  RAMBO  &  CO.,  INC., 
411-412  Ochsner  Bldg., 
Sacramento,  Calif. 
Gentlemen : 

Please  send  at  once,  as  checked  above,  one  copy  Rambo's  Farm  Accounts  and 
Income  Ta-x  Record. 


□ 
□ 


Send  C.  O.  D. 


I  Enclose  $4.50 


Name 
Address 


Plant 

Trait  Trees 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ON  FRUIT-BEARING  TREES 

We  grow  our  trees  in  the  choicest  spot  in  California. 
Here  in  Central  California  the  most  favorable  climatic,  soil 
and  water  conditions  prevail,  making  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  superior  trees  and  vines.  Added  to  this  is  our  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  business  which  enables  us  to  exer- 
cise the  most  intelligent  care  in  growing  and  handling 
nursery  stock. 

Y8u  should  have  our  catalogue.  Our  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  more  complete  and  comprehensive  than 
in  any  other  book.  This  book  tells  you  what  you 
ought  to  know  in  order  to  select  trees  intelligently. 
Sent  free  on  request. 


Fresno  Nursery  Co. 


P.  O.  Box 
615-F. 


Fresno,  CailiF. 


Simplex  Rims. 
DALY  COMPANY, 

Incorporated, 
1^45  So.  Hope  St., 

Los  Angeles. 


No  More  Pinched  Tubes 

Ruined  Casings,    Skinned   Knuckles,  Garage  Fees  or 
problem  of  changing  tires.  By  simply  pulling  a  lever 
your  rim  is  collapsed,  off  in  15  seconds;  no  tools. 

Thousands  in  Use 

Any  ordinary  Demountable  Rim  can  be  changed  to 
SIMPLEX  at  moderate  cost.  Guaranteed  for  the  life 

of  car. 

Carload  of  complete  rims  ready  for  delivery  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Write  us  for  prices;  also  the  address  of  our 
nearest  converting  agency. 


in  sliop  office  and  fleloU 


"H 


ELLO,  Al,  what  makes  you 
look  so  glum?" 
The  speaker  was  the  farm 
adviser  and  the  man  he  had  addressed 
a  successful  orchardist  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"Bank  just  turned  me  down  on  a 
loan,"  replied  the  fruit  grower. 

"Well,  now,  that's  too  bad.  You 
had  a  good  crop  this  year,  didn't 

you  ?" 

"Yes,  fair  enough.  But  you  see, 
the  banker's  sort  of  sore  on  me  be- 
cause I  made  a  mistake  in  my  state- 
ment last  year  and  had  to  get  more 
money  than  I  figured  on  when  a  note 
came  due  that  I  had  forgotten  about." 

"I  see,  Al,"  replied  the  county- 
agent.  "He  found  you  didn't  keep 
very  good  track  of  your  business,  and 
so  he's  afraid  to  deal  with  you  on  a 
larger  scale,  even  though  he  knows 
you're  a  good  farmer.    Is  that  right?" 

"Somethin'  like  that,  I  guess,  was 
the  reply.  "What  do  you  think  I'd 
better  do  about  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  Al.  I'll  help  you  line 
up  a  set  of  accounts.  You  won't  have 
so  much  trouble  then  making  cut 
your  income  tax  statement,  either. 
You're  like  a  lot  of  good  farmers  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  accounts  on  the  barn  door  or 
their  check  book  stubs.  It  won't  do. 
nowadays.  I'll  try  to  get  you  started 
and  if  you'll  just  devote  a  few  min- 
utes each  day  to  keeping  your  ac- 
counts in  order  you  can  hand  a  state- 
ment to  the  bank  that  will  always  be 
absolutely  O.  K.  Then  if  you  explain 
to  them  that  you  are  doing  business 
on  a  different  basis,  and  did  not  in- 
tentionally— 

"Now,  look  here?  Bill,"  interrupted 
the  farmer,  somewhat  heatedly.  "He 
didn't  think  I  intentionally  misrepre- 
sented my  financial  condition,  but  he 
just  didn't  seem  to  trust  my  figures."  • 

"I  know;  I  know.  And  you're  not 
by  yourself,  but  most  of  the  boys  ;'re- 
keeping  books  now,  and,  by  Job,  it 
pays.  Why,  do  you  know,  Al,  over 
25  per  cent  of  the  small  farmers  in  a 
certain  California  county  went  out  of 
the  farming  business  in  the  last  two 
years.  What  was  the  reason?  Did 
they  know  what  they  were  doing? 

"Farming  IS  a  business;  yet  many 
farmers  are  far  less  busin-ss  like 
than  men  in  mercantile  or  professional 
lines.  It  has  been  stated  by  good  au- 
thorfty  that  the  average  invested  cap- 
ital in  a  retail  grocery  business  is 
$10,000,  while  that  invested  in  the  av- 
erage California  farm  is  over  $18,000. 
Yet  all  grocerymen  keep  books  and 
but  few  farmers  are  keeping  track  of 
what  they  are  doing.  They  are  op- 
erating in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion,  run- 
ning blind,  not  knowing  what  they  are 
doing. 

"If  a  farmer  keeps  track  of  what  he 
is  doing  he  is  able  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  tell  if  his  farming  operations 


Using  Odd  Corners 

Many  farmers  lose  money  by  fail- 
ing to  make  the  odd  corners  and 
pieces  of  land  work  for  them.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  sow  all  vacant 
patches  to  barley,  which  will  at  least 
furnish  green  feed  for  the  hens,  rab- 
bits or  goat,  if  you  keep  them.  And 
it  is  a  much  more  profitable  crop' than 
weeds  and  will  do  much  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  place. — C.  S.  K. 


have  been  profitable  during  the  year 
and  why.  He  can  tell  which  of  his 
farm  enterprises  have  netted  a  good 
profit  and  which  have  shown  a  less. 
By  keeping  books  you  can  discover 
your  business  leaks  and  stop  them.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  found  that 
a  man  is  losing  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  one  crop  or  class  of  livestock, 
yet  another  crop  is  so  profitable  that 
it  not  only  makes  up  for  the  loss\  b;\t 
leaves  a  fair  profit  besides." 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
income  tax?"  asked  the  rancher. 

"I'm  coming  to  that,  but  1  want 
to  show  you  how  it  affects  ail  classes 
of  producers  in  the  same  way. 

"A  certain  farmer  was  growing  bar- 
ley; he  sold  some  of  it  as  grain  and 
fed  some  to  hogs  and  some  to  entile. 
He  started  keeping  books  and  found 
that  he  was  losing  money  by  feeding 
the  grain  to  cattle,  but  that  by  feeding 
the  barley  to  hogs  he  received  a 
larger  profit  than  if  he  had  sold  it  as 
grain.  A  poultryman  used  to  buy  day- 
old  chicks  and  also  run  two  incu- 
bators. By  keeping  books  he  found 
it  was  very  profitable  for  him  to  in- 
cubate, so  now  he  has  many  more 
than  two  incubators;  in  fact,  is  now- 
selling  day-old  chicks  to  other  people 
instead  of  buying  them  as* he  did 
before.  Under  different  conditions,  he 
might  have  found  it  more  profitablc 
to  buy  chicks. 

"The  income  tax  law  requires  that  a 
man  must  give  a  statement  of  his 
business  to  the  Government  and  pay 
a  tax  if  he  has  made  over  a  certain 
sum.  No  farmer  can  intelligently 
figure  out  his  income  tax  return  un- 
less he  knows  what  he  has  taken  in 
and  paid  out.  AH  business  costs, 
such  as  seed,  spray  materials,  feed, 
hired  labor  and  the  like,  are  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  receipts,  yet  if  the 
farmer  keeps  no  record  he  cannot  tell 
what  these  sums  amount  to.  Further- 
more one  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  depreciation  on  build- 
ings and  machinery,  but  if  no  inven- 
tory is  taken  it  is  difficult  to  figure 
out  this  amount. 

"Bookkeeping  is  very  simple.  It 
takes  but  a  few  moments  each  night 
to  keep  the  book  up  and  about  a  half 
hour  to  start.  A  few  minutes  spent 
thus  each  day  may  mean  a  great  sav- 
ing by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Do  you  get  the  point,  Al?" 

"Do  ducks  take  to  water?"  answered 
the  rancher,  laughingly.  "Come  over 
as  soon  as  you  can,  Bill.  I'm  strong 
for  making  a  start.  I'm  going  to  hand 
that  banker  a  correct  statement  if  I 
have  to  chew  up  six  pencils  and  buy 
an  adding  machine."  And,  stepping 
on  the  starter,  he  threw  his  gear-lever 
into  low  and  whirled  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  orchard-home.  "Guess  | 
I've  learned  a  valuable  lesson.''  he 
murmured  to  himself. 
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I  do  not  think  the  average  farmer 
realizes  the  damage  done  by  mice 
in  his  barns.  I  always  keep  a  mouse 
trap  set  in  the  barn  and  have  pre- 
vented a  great  deal  of  damage  to  my 
hay  and  grain,  for  I  have  caught  hun- 
dreds. It  is  a  simple  matter  to  in- 
spect and  reset  a  trap  every  time  one 
goes  to  the  barn,  if  it  is  made  a  reg- 
ular habit. — Ernest  Stafford,  Aetna 
Springs,  Cal. 
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Dry  Farming  Experience 

I HAVE  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  summer  fallowing  for  bar- 
ley. Dry  farming  is  a  gamble  at 
best,  with  the  chances  mostly  against 
,  the  gambler,  but  it  is  almost  a  ten- 
to-one  chance  of  loss  if  one  depends 
upon  regular  fall  plowing  and  seed- 
ing and  the  rainfall  that  may  or  may 
not  come. 

There  are  several  methods  of  sum- 
mer fallowing.  One  way  is  plow  to 
a  depth  .of  8  or  10  inches  in  January, 
February  or  March  with  a  14  or  16- 
inch  walking  plow  and  three  horses. 
Harrow  down  each  day's  plowing  to 
hold  the  moisture.  During  the  sum- 
mer go  over  the  land  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  with  a  knife  weeder,  but 
do  not  disc  or  cultivate,  as  this  would 
let  in  the  air  and  dry  out  the  ground. 
The  weed  knife  will  cut  the  weeds 
and  mellow  3  or  4  inches  of  the  top 
soil,  leaving  it  in  fine  shape  to  drill 
in  the  grain.  In  November  sow  30 
.pounds  of  barley  to  the  acre.  With 
plenty  of  rain  and  good  soil  this 
method  will  make  2  tons  of  hay  or 
18  to  24  sacks  of  grain  per  acre. 

A  second  method  is  to  plow  6  or  7 
inches  deep,  harrow  over  and  leave 
until  fall.    Then  disc  and  harrow,  and 


Hay-Rack  "Chute" 

TO  handle  a  hayrack  in  putting  it 
on  or  taking  it  off  the  wagon- 
gear,  is  a  very  difficult  task  for 
one  man.  I  have  a  chute  or  plat- 
form with  which  I  can  do  it  easily 
by  myself. 

To  make  this  rack  there  wilMje  re- 
quired eight  posts  and  two  2x6  jKnks, 
each  16  feet  long.  Four  of  the  posts 
are  set  parallel,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, which '  represents  one  side  of 
the  "chute."  There  is  a  space  of  8 
feet  between  the  two  tall  posts,  and 
each  of  the  short  ones  is  set  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  feet  from  the  tall  one. 
The  other  four  posts  are  set  in.  a 
similar  manner  opposite,  leaving  a 
space  wide  enough  to  drive  a  wagon 
between.  (The  builder  may  regulate 
the  distance  apart  and  height  of  posts 
according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  his 
rack.)  The  posts  are  "tied"  together 
with  the  2x6  stuff,  as  indicated  in  the 
sketch. 

In  using  the  "chute,"  the  driver 
simply  runs  his  wagon  between  tne 
two  rows  of  posts.  The  low  post  is 
set  so  that  the  rack  is  caught  upon 
the  planks,  and  as  the  wagon  is  driven 
ahead  slides  onto  the  "chute."  The 
tall  posts  are  high  enough  so  that 


drill  35  pounds  to  the  acre  in  Novem- 
ber, after  a  rain.  With  plenty  of  rain- 
fall, the  average  yield  by  this  method 
should  be  about  1}4  tons  of  hay  or 
10  to  12  sacks  of  barley  per  acre. 

The  third  method  is  to  plow  only 
4  or  5  inches  deep  and  not  touch  until 
fall.  Then  plow  again  in  the  fall  to 
turn  under  the  weeds,  harrow  and 
plant.  The  yield,  even  under  favor- 
able conditions,  is  not  likely  to  ex- 
ceed more  than  10  or  15  per  cent  the 
results  of  ordinary  fall  stubble 
plowing. 

By  figuring  present  costs  of  labor, 
and  market  prices  for  hay  and  grain, 
the  farmer  may  easily  determine 
which  of  these  methods  is  the  more 
profitable.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  schemes,  such  as  those  advo- 
cated by  Campbell.  I  have  recounted 
three  that  are  generally  practiced. — 
Chas  S.  Kinzie,  Arlington,  Cal. 


when  the  rack  rests  on  the  top  planks, 
it  is  clear  of  the  gear.  The  wagon 
then' may  be  driven  "out  from  under." 

Similarly,  the  rack  may  be  loaded 
by  one  man.  A  rope  or  chain  is 
fastened  to  the  rack  and  the  front  of 
the  wagon.  Then,  when  the  wagon 
is  moved  ahead,  the  rack  slides  d'own 
the  plank,  onto  the  gear.  A  little  ex- 
perience will  show  what  length  rope- 
to  use  in  order  to  make  the  rack 
strike  just  the  right  position  on  the 
bolsters. — Mathew  Thomson,  Jeffer- 
son, Ore. 


Cure  for  Bloat 

A  severe  case  of  bloat  among  farm 
animals  is  a  serious  thing.  Many 
farmers  use  a  trocar  and  canula  for 
"sticking,"  but  my  husband,  who  for- 
merly was  a  dairyman,  has  a  remedy 
that  is  not  only  more  humane  but 
gives  immediate  relief.  One  time 
when  several  cows  were  bloated  from 
alfalfa  he  tied  trrem  in  stanchions  and 
gave  each  a  drench  from  a  bottle  of 
one  quart  of  warm  water  in  which 
he  had  dissolved  four  drops  of  creolin. 
This  does  not  cause  <the  cows  to  "go 
down"  in  their  milk  production  as 
does  the  ptinful  process  of  "sticking." 
If  animals  are  affected  in  pasture  and 
cannot  be  driven  to  stanchion  it  is 
possible  to  administer  the  dose  by 
tying  and  holding  if  sufficient  help  is 
available. 

The  same  treatment  seems  to  be 
good  for  colic  of  horses.  Recently 
our  horse  suffered  an  attack  of  colic 
and  the  creolin,  administered  as 
above,  cured  him  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, so  that  he  was  nickering  for 
hay.— Mrs.  E.  T.  Woolfolk,  Devore, 
Cal. 


Blasting  Stumps 

I  use  a  rather  unusual  method  of 
blasting  stumps.  It  involves  a  little 
more  work  but  requires  less  powder 
and  results  in  a  better  job.  I  dig  a 
trench  18  inches  or  more  deep*around 
the  stump  about  8  or  10  inches  from 
it  and  cut  off  all  the  roots.  Then 
I  bore  a  2-inch  hole  under  the  stump 
so  as  to  place  the  charge  under  the 
center.  The  cutting  of  the  roots  al- 
lows the  entire  force  of  the  explosion 
to  lift  the  main  or  tap  root,  and 
usually  the  stump  is  taken  out  with 
one  blast. — Matthew  Thomson,  Jef- 
ferson, Ore. 


Curing  Labor  Troubles 

The  labor  problem  is  not  so  serious 
if  one  treats  his  men  right.  The  aver- 
age farm  hand  wants  to  eat  well, 
rightfully  demands  a  good  bed  and  a 
place  to  take  a  bath.  Although  I  was 
recently  farming  seven  miles  from 
town,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
good  men.  I  gave  them  the  best  of 
food,  including  plenty  of  pie  and  cake, 
paid  them  well  and  quit  work  at  3  or  4 
o'clock  on  Saturday,  had  an  early  sup- 
per and  took  them  to  town.  A  farm 
hand  appreciates  a  half  day  off  occa- 
sionally. My  men  took  an  interest  in 
their  work  and  stayed  as  long  as  they 
were  needed. — Chas.  S.  Kinzie. 
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Deficiencies  of  California  Soils — and  a  Remedy 

California  soils  respond  promptly  and  generously  to 
intelligent  fertilization.  This  is  particularly  true  con- 
cerning nitrogen,  in  which  important  plant  food  so 
many  soils  are  deficient. 

Director  Hunt  of  the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station  writes : 

"Whether  it  is  Mottle  Leaf  in  orange  trees,  Little  Leaf 
in  peach  trees  or  low  yields  in  wheat,  the  cause  appears 
to  be  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  secure  and  assimilate  a 
proper  supply  of  nitrogen." 

As  is  always  the  case,  some  form  of  nitrogen  is  better  than 
others.  The  California  Experiment  Station  advises  the 
growers  of  this  State  to  use  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Write  for  information  on  the  proper  use  of  this  ammoniate  for 
greatest  profits.  ■  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard 
article  that  has  done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for 
years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  f«r 
top  dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  25^4%  guaranteed.  Made  in 
U.  S.  A. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Oo.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizer  Co.. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works;  Los  Angeles. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California.  Fertilizer 
Co.    OREGON:  North  Portland.  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
as  to  applica- 
tion, write 


The  (fmm^  Company  A*ricultural 

Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


We  Have  Some  Truly  Remarkable 
Large  Specimens 


Cedrus  deodara 


TREES 


Cedrus  deodara 


These  magnificent  Ornamentals  are  a  real  pioture  of 
grace  and  beauty  arid  will  save  you  years  of  waiting. 


MAHONIA 

(Oregon  Grape) 

Has  blue  berries  with  dark  green  foliage,  very  attractive. 
Turns  a  ruddy  bronze  in  early  Fall  and  Winter  months — 
wonderful  for  house  decoration.  A  cutting  put  in  water 
will  last  for  weeks. 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentals,  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 
roses,  vines,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 


•  Sales  Yards  in  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 


California  Nursery  Co.  lses 

P.  O.  BOX  412,  NILES,  CAL. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Complete  Seed  Catalog  Now  Ready. 

Write 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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HOUSEWIFE 

Why  not  buy  your  coffee  direct  from  the  im- 
porter and  roaster,  thus  saving  the  middle- 
man's profit,  besides  getting  the  best  quality 
as  well? 

As  a  special  inducement  for  a  limited  time,  to 
introduce  our  high  grade  teas  and  coffees,  we 
will  give  you — 

1  Pound  "of  Our  Best  Tea  Free 

with  every  5-lb.  order  of  our  45c  coffee,  and  if 
not  satisfactory  we  will  gladly  refund  your 
money. 


TEA  AND  COFFEE  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers, 
316  WEST  FIFTH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Telephones:    Main  2682  or  64388. 


References : 
Hibernian  Savings 
Bank, 

Los  Angeles  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORDER  BLANK 
CLEE-KOE  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Gentlemen : 

I  am  enclosing  $2.25  as  per  your  special 
offer  for  5  lbs.  of  45c  coffee  with  1  lb.  of 
tea  free. 


Name 
Street  . 
City  .  .  . 
County 
State  . . 


Check  This 
Column 

— For  the  items  In 
which  you  are  inter- 
ested. Send  to  us 
and  you  will  receive 
complete  catalogs  by 
return  mail. 

Gas  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Distillate  Engines 
Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Tnrblne  Pomps 
Deep  Well 

Heads 
Deep  Well 
Cylinders 
Hand  and 
Dredge  Pumps 
Contractors' 
Pumps 
Water  Works 

Pomps 
Acid  Pumps 
Rotary  Fumps 

Oil  Pumps 
Steam  Pumps  . 
Electric  Motors 

Louden 
Barn  Equipment 
Hay  Tools 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

It's  a  satisfaction  to  buy  a  pump  that  is 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  the  limit — your  pur- 
chase is  then  a  certainty  and  not  a  gamble 
American  Pumps  are  so  guaranteed — by  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  by  ourselves — guar- 
anteed to  meet  all  conditions  specified,  to  per- 
form the  work  efficiently,  and  to  be  free  from 
defects  of  workmanship  or  material.  Don't 
experiment — buy  an  American. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

It  describes  the  entire  American  line  and  contains 
much  valuable  Information  for  the  irrigator. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 


69  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dept.  D,  420  E.  Third, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


"Farmer-Advertising" 

"I  have  known  farmers  to  pay  a 
local  commission  man  $50  to  sell  100 
tons  of  alfalfa  at  $20  a  ton  when  they 
could  have  sold  it  by  spending  a  dol- 
lar for  advertising,"  recently  said  C.  J. 
Mcintosh  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College.  "I  have  asked  farmers  why 
they  do  not  advertise  and  sell  direct, 
and  they  frequently  answer:  'Why,  I 
never  thought  of  that.'" 

As  indicative  of  the  value  placed 
upon  advertising  by  the  O.  A.  C,  the 
farm^p  short  course  given  by  this 
institution  embodies  instruction  in 
preparation  of  advertisements  and  a 
discussion  of  their  value  for  different 
purposes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
success  Of  an  advertisement  depends 
upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented, 
the  facts  selected  for  presentation  and 
the  reputation  of  the  advertiser. 

"The  papers  help  the  farmers  by 
running  many  a  'story'  which  helps 
along  farm  progress  and  gives  the 
readers  valuable  information,''  said 
Mr.  Mcintosh  in  discussing  the  ef- 
fect i  veness  of  farmer-advertising. 
''They  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  farmer  and  he  should 
give  them  his  share  of  the  'paid  news 
matter'  advertising.  But  %side  from 
this  consideration,  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  pays.  It  is  good  business!" 


Simple  Wagon  Jack 

To  raise  a  wagon  wheel  for  greas- 
ing I  use  a  10-foot  pole.  I  like*  it 
better  than  a  jack,  because.  I  do  not 
have  to  kneel  down  to  place  it  under 
the  axle. 

At  the  end  of  the  pole  is  a  hinged 
prop,  long  enough  to  hold  the  wagon 
clear  of  the  ground  when  straight- 


way/ 


ened.  Three  feet  back  is  a  soljdly 
braced  prop  of  the  same  length.  When 
the  pole  is  pushed  under  the  wagon 
the  hinged  prop  moves  back  at  an 
angle.  Then  I  bear  down  on  the  end 
of  the  pole,  using  the  solid  prop  as  a 
fulcrum.  The  hinged  piece  straight- 
ens and  when  I  let  the  end  of  the 
pole  down,  supports  the  weight  of  the 
wagon.  Similarly,  the  "jack"  may 
quickly  be  removed  by  bearing  down 
again  on  the  end  of  the  pole  and  re- 
leasing it  rather  suddenly  so  that  the 
hinged  prop  swings  back  and  permits 
the  wagon  to  drop  — Matthew  Thom- 
son, Jefferson,  Oregon. 

Secrets  of  Success 

Here  are  the  essentials  for  success 
in  farnyng,  as  I  see  them:  First, 
enough  capital  to  finance  operations 
until  sure  returns  may  be  expected; 
second,  choice  of  good  land;  third,  a 
good  partner  (wife);  fourth,  some 
boys  and  girls  to  help  with  the  work 
(I  have  six  boys  and  when  we  all 
strike  out  something  has  to  move); 
fifth,  good,  dependable  work  animals; 
sixth,  the  ability  to  buy  wisely  and 
well  (it  pays  to  look  for  bargains  and 
not  buy  hastily;  I  bought  a  good  farm 
wagon  for  $42  and  a  team  for  $150;  I 
always  look  about  for  second-hand 
bargains;  I  also  bought  a  good  thresh- 
ing machine  for  $600);  seventh,  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact  that  farming 
is  a  business  and  calls  for  the  use  of 
brains  and  for  hard  study  (every 
farmer  ought  to  talk  things  over  with 
his  wife;  she  will  nearly  always  offer 
good  suggestions;  also  he  ought  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  good  ideas  and 
subscribe  for  the  farm  papers;  I  take 
three,  of  which  Orchard  and  Farm  is 
one,  and  always  secure  from  them 
good  ideas  and  helpful  hints);  eighth, 
diversification  of  crops  and  attention 
to  "side  lines,"  such  as  poultry.  If 
one  crop  does  not  pay  out,  another 
will. — John  Thorstrom,  Fort  Bragg, 
Cal. 


Removing  Rusty  riolts 

To  remove  nuts  from  bolts  that 
have  been  in  place  for  years  is  a 
thankless  and  difficult  task  at  best. 
I  always  use  a  pair  of  large  pipe  tongs 
to  hold  the  pincers.  As  all  Orchard 
and  Farm  subscribers  know,  it  is  al- 


most  impossible  to  hold  a  rusty  bolt 
by  grasping  the  pincers  in  the  hand 
while  turning  the  nut  with  a  wrench. 
The  tongs  give  the  necessary  lever- 
age and  the  pincers  cannot  "let  go." — 
Ernest  Stafford,  Aetna  Springs,  Cal. 


More  Sorghum  Syrup? 

I  do  not  understand  why  more  sor- 
ghum syrup  is  not  made  in  California. 
There  are  a  few  mills,  but  I  think  a 
much  larger  demand  could  be  created. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
the  best  grade,  which  is  better  than 
sugar  for  many  purposes. 

I  am  a  cook  and  I  know  that  it  is 
fine  for  making  ginger  bread,  pump- 
kin pies,  apple  butter  and  other  fruit 
butters.    It  has  many  other  uses. 

So  many  gallons  can  be  made  from 
an  acre  of  cane  *hat  it  is  a  very  prof- 
itable product.  With  proper  irriga- 
tion I  have  known  of  yields  exceeding 
400  gallons  of  syrup  to  the  acre.  Since 
poor  syrup  has  sold  for  $1.50  a  gallon 
the  best  syrup  ought  to  bring  $2. 
Surely  there  would  be  good  money  in 
it  for  any  one  willing  to  give  the  busi- 
ness some  study  and  produce  the  best 
grade  of  syrup. — A.  S.  H. 

Seven-Horse  Evener 

A  seven-horse  hitch  is  always  dif- 
ficult to  arrange.  The  equalizer  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram 
is  very  successful.  I  have  never  had 
a  case  of  sweeney  or  sore  shoulders 


or  a  wind-broken  animal  in  using  this 
equalizer.  Each  horse  or  mule  pulls 
against  the  other;  yet  all  have  an 
equal  chance  and  seven  horses  with 
such  a  hitch  will  do  more  work  than 
eight  as  ordinarily  used. — Chas.  S. 
Kinzic,  Arlington,  Cal. 
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Sagless  Gate  ) 

I  believe  I  have  solved  the  gate 
problem.  I  use  a  heavy  oak  post  upon 
which  to  hang  the  gate.  Then  I  place 
another  heavy  oak  post  eight  feet 
from  it,  nailing  a  2x6  plank  along 
the  top  of  the  two.  I  bore  a  2-inch 
hole  3  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
plank  (which  extends  beyond  the  main 
post).  This  forms  the  upper  hinge. 
I  use  an  oak  or  cement  block  for  the 
lower  hinge.  I  attach  an  old  culti- 
vator wheel  to  the  free  end  of  the 
gate,  which  then  rolls  back  and  forth 
easily  and  cannot  sag. — Matthew 
Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore. 


Safety  First! 

Why  not  fix  up  a  hanger  and  re- 
flector for  your  lantern  in  the  barnf 
A  ring  or  pulley,  through  which  the 
cord  can  run  freely,  will  enable  you  to 
raise  the  lantern.  It  will  then  be  out 
of  the  way,  will  give  more  light,  and 
will  be  much  less  likely  to  start  a  fire. 
Tell  us  about  one  of  YOUR  helpful 
devices! 


New  Express  Rules 
Every  farmer  shipping  by  express 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the 
new  rules  which  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  same  containers  required  for 
freight  shipments. 

According  to  the  regulations  now 
in  effect,  no  parcel  weighing  over  25 
pounds  may  he  shipped  in  an  ordinary 
cardboard  box  or  in  paper  wrapping. 
Such  packages  must  be  shipped  in 
wooden,  fiber  board,  pulp  board  or 
corrugated  straw  board  containers. 
And  these  must  be  of  specified  test 
strengths. 

While  the  new  regulations,  now  in 
effect,  do  not  apply  to  standard  ship- 
ments of  perishable  produce,  which 
ordinarily  travel  in  barrels  or  crates 
they  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
every  one  sending  other  heavy  pack- 
ages or  returning  goods  to  city  mer- 
chants. Supplement  No.  5  to  Ex- 
press Classification  No.  6,  obtainable 
at  any  express  office,  explains  the  new 
rules  clearly. 

Hog  Feeding  Hint 

A  great  deal  of  labor  and  discom- 
fort in  feeding  hogs  may  be  avoided 
by  having  a  good  feeding  house,  or 
pen,  to  which  the  hogs  may  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  feed  is  distributed. 
To  care  for  from  10  to  20  hogs  I  have 
a  shed  12  by  20.  At  one  end  I  have 
a  partition  which  provides  storage 
space  for  the  feed.  At  the  other  end 
is  a  small  door  for  the  hogs  to  enter. 
I  have  troughs  all  around  the  sides. 
When  the  feed  is  ready  I  admit  the 
hogs.  As  soon  as  they  have  finished 
eating  I  put  them  out.  Thus,  I  al- 
ways have  a  clean  place  to  feed. — 
Matthew  Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore. 


WEBB*. 

New  California  Special" 


BUILD  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP  TO  MEET  CALIFORNIA 

CONDITIONS 


The  picture  shows  the  "CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL,"  built  low  with  42-in.  wheels  in  order  to  get  under  the  trees,  and 
hitched  to  a  5-foot  double  disc  making  only  12  feet  over  all. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  extra  implements  to  operate  the  Indiana  Tractor — it  operates  with 
the  IMPLEMENTS  THAT  YOU  ARE  NOW  USING.  The  Indiana  is  steered  and  operated 
from  the  implement  seat — just  as  you  handle  the  horses  ahead — you  actually  see  the  work 
you  are  doing  WHEN  you  are  doing  it. 

The  Indiana  has — 

Lightness — Tractor  weighs  1800  pounds.        coupling  of  tractor  to  implement. 
Power — Equal  to  four  good  horses.         Wide  Wheels — 42-in.  diameter  —  12-in. 
One  Man  Tractor — Implement  and  trac-        face — gives  positive  traction. 

tor  controlled  by  one  man.  Power  in  two  wheels — No  dead  wheels 

Single  Power  Unit — Tractor  and  imple-       to  shove  along. 

ment  are  made  one.  Clearance  in  cultivating  —  As  high  as 

Patented  Hitch — Makes  possible  close       average  cultivator. 

Using  horses  on  your  farms,  about  90  days'  actual  work  usually  completes  the  various  farming  operations.  Instead 
of  using  horses  suppose  you  use  the  INDIANA  TRACTOR.  At  present  prices  it  costs  at  least  50c  per  day  to  keep  a  horse, 
or  $700.00  per  year  to  keep  four  horses.  Figuring  $3.00  per  day  to  operate  the  Indiana  Tractor  doing  the  90  days  of 
farm  work  will  cost  the  farmer  $270.00.  Difference  in  upkeep  of  the  tractor  and  horses  to  do  the  required  work  is 
$430.00.   Add  to  this  the  sale  of  the  four  horses  at  a  fair  figure  and  you  have  your  Indiana  Tractor  paid  for. 

AND  WE  GUARANTEE  TO  DO  FOUR  OR  FIVE  HORSES'  WORK 
UNDER  ALL  CONDITIONS  AND  IN  ALL  SOILS. 

Territory  Open  to  Dealers. 

Fitch  Four  Drive  and  Indiana  Tractor  Company, 
304  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Fitch  Four  Drive  and  Indiana 
Tractor  Company, 
304  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  information  r 
garding  Indiana  Tractors. 


GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE 

Latest  agricultural  marvel.  Grows  similar  to  but  DOUBLE  YIELDS  KALE, 
being  both  richer  and  hardier.  Official  Washington  record  yield:  Eighty  Edible 
Tons.  40-inch  long  fleshy  leaves,  stretching  up  seven  feet,  70  days  from  trans- 
planting; parent  plant  10  feet  high  at  maturity;  ideal  poultry,  rabbit,  dairy,  pig- 
gery, goat  and  table  greens.  No  waste  as  with  kale.  The  gigantic  marrow -laden 
trunk  its  richest  part.  500  guaranteed  seeds,  25c;  five  such  packets,  $1;  acre 
supply,  $3.00.  Photos,  etc.,  free.  Just  a  few  famous  "Golden  Potlatch"  Bush 
Peas  left;  pkt,  lBc;  8,  $1.  B.  M.  Martin,  guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-l,  Bremer- 
ton, Wash. 


K  W  MAGNETOS 


Expert  Electrical  Work 
on  All  Magnetos, 
Schebler  Carburetors, 

F.  B.  MILLER 

1140  South  Hope  St. 
Los  Angeles. 
Phone  66883. 
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Big  Money  in  Cavies 

Here  is  your  big  opportunity!  At  our  Wisconsin  establish- 
ment we  are  unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals and  colleges  for  guinea  pigs,  so  we  have  opened  a  Cali- 
fornia branch,  and  to  men,  women  and  children  who  will  join 
us  in  raising  stock  we  offer  one  of  the  most  unusual  money- 
making  opportunities  ever  announced. 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 


wB  mpplv  ■lock  M 
L»horaUm«»  n««d  Ui 
^K5r^  emy  to  miM.  I'arti 

nothing  tram. 

DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 

Hollywood,  California 


FOR 
US. 
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Few  industries  offer  such  profit 
at  Buch  a  slight  Investment  of 
money  and  time.  Foundation  stock 
can  be  purchased  for  only  a  few 
dollars.  Guinea  pigs  multiply  rap- 
idly. They  may  be  kept  indoors 
without  fear  of  offensive  odors.  The 
cost  of  raising  them  to  salable  age 
is  only  about  S  cents  per  head.  The 
climate  of  California  Is  Ideal  for 
raising  them. 


We  Guarantee  to  Purchase 

We  agree  in  writing  to  buy  all  the  guinea  pigs  you  raise  from  stock  pur- 
chased from  us  or  their  descendants  and  will  pay  you  $1.20  a  pair  for  animals 
weighing  over  8  ounces  delivered.  This  assures  you  a  dependable,  profitable 
market  at  all  times.  Even  a  few  pens  will  pay  you  well.  Every  female 
should  return  you  $14  per  year  net. 

We  receive  500  guinea  pigs  from  Wisconsin  at  regular  intervals  and  can 
supply  stock  on  short  notice.  Everything  sold  under  a  guarantee  of  safe 
delivery.  Full  instructions  for  care,  breeding,  building  hutches,  etc.,  free  with 
each  order.  I  .a*..  1 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

It  tells  about  the  breeding,  care  and  money-making  possibilities  offered  with 
guinea  pigs  and  shows  how  you  can  get  started  on  an  Investment  as  low  as 
$5.    Mailed  for  10  cents  to  cover  cost  and  postage.    Write  today  for  a  cop>. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts  Laboratories,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Let  "DURO"  Do  It 

THE  all-round  water  system  for 
household  use.  Pumps  either 
hard  or  soft  water  at  a  very 
low  cost  and  furnishes  it  under  pres- 
sure to  any  part  of  the  house  just 
like  city  water  service. 

"DURO"  Residence  Water  Sys- 
tems will  supply  the  home,  grounds, 
water  the  garden,  stock,  etc. 

Strong,  si  mi  pic,  quiet  running  and 
entirely  automatic  in  operation. 

Send  for  Duro  Booklet 
— which  shows  Just  how  DURO 
lightens  labor    and    brings  city 
conveniences  to  country  homes. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

60  Fremont  at.,  I>cpt.  I).  420  E.  3d, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.    LOS  ANGELES. 

We  have-  some  K'«od  Territory  for 
Live  Dealers. 


The  Inexpensive  Tractor  for 
Small  Ranches.  Does  all  the 
work  of  one  horse  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

SPECIAL 
CALIFORNIA  TYPE  has 

20%  Increased  Power 
50%   Greater  Traction 

Motors  Equipment  &  Tractor 
Company, 

1310  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

Distributors  for  So.  Cal.  and  Ariz. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co., 

724  Van  Nest  Ave.,  8an  Francisco 

Distributors  for  Northern  California. 


Beet  T@f)  S!n§@ 

THIRTY  pounds  of  beet-top  en- 
silage per  day  will  reduce  the 
hay  requirements  of  a  steer  by 
half,  according  to  experienced  feeders. 
Similarly,  3  pounds  per  head  per  day 
will  reduce  by  half  the  hay  require- 
ments of  sheep.  As  much  as  S  tons  of 
silage  per  acre  is  frequently  ob- 
tained. >r  * 

Much  larger  values  are  had  from 
tops  fed  as  ensilage  than  from  those 
picked  up  in  the  fields  in  the  usual 
way,  investigators  claim.  However, 
regular  amounts  should  be  given  and 
the  ensilage  should  be  part  of  a  well- 
blended  ration. 

A  good  method  of  preserving  the 
tcps,  without  the  expense  of  erecting 
a  standard  silo,  is  as  follows: 

The  tops  are  promptly  gathered  and 
put  into  piles,  immediately  after  the 
beets  are  topped.  This  prevents  scat- 
tering and  waste.  The  farmer,  after 
gathering  the  tops,  should  pile  them 
in  a  pit  silo,  packing  them  down 
firmly  and  sealing  them  over  with 
fresh  beet  pulp  or  earth.  A  satisfac- 
tory silo  may  be  made  by  scooping 
out  a  hole  of  suitable  size  and  lining 
the  sides  and  bottom  with  straw  be- 
fore filling. 

After  thirty  days,  upon  opening  of 
the  pit,  a  fine  quality  of  warm,  suc- 
culent feed  will  be  available.  The 
silage  has  a  value  equal  to  about  one- 
half  the  value  of  hay.  The  feed  should 
be  collected  handy  to  the  feeding 
yards.  The  silage  comes  out  of  the 
pit  in  warm,  appetizing  condition  all 
through  the  winter  feeding  period.  In 
fact,  some  growers  hold  a  part  of  the 
silage  for  summer  feeding  to  supple- 
ment the  short  grass  season  when 
pastures  are  suffering  for  lack  of 
moisture.  In  California  the  pit  should 
be  protected  by  a  raised  mound,  cov- 
ered with  some  material  which  will 
throw  off  the  water  of  the  heavy 
rains.  Small  amounts  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  will  not  affect  the  silage  if  it 
is  protected  from  inundation  from 
above.  However,  the  pit  preferably 
should  be  dug  on  high  ground,  where 
drainage  is  good.  Some  growers  have 
become  so  impressed  with  the  ensil- 
ing method  of  handling  the  tops  that 
they  have  constructed  stave  or  cement 
silos  especially  for  the  beets. 

Far  sighted  beet  growers,  who  are 
now  laying  their  plans  for  next  sea- 
son's operations  (and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  acreage  will  be  greatly 
increased),  are  giving  heed  at  this 
time  to  suggestions  for  securing  the 
greatest  possible  returns  from  the 
by-products  of  their  crop. 
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Digger  Pro^ 
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Spraying  is  not  an  expense — 

properly  considered — but  an 
investment  that  pays  for  it- 
self over  and  over  again  by 
producing  more  and  better 
fruit  and  bigger  profits. 

But  spraying  must  be  done 
properly — at  the  right  time,  in 
the  right  way,  with  theright 
materials. 

For  example,  there's  noth- 
ing better  for  a  dormant  win- 
ter spray  than  U  n  i  v  e  r  ■  a  I 
Brand  Crude  Oil  Emulsion.  It 
cleans  the  limbs  of  insect 
pests.  It  softens  the  bark 
and  makes  your  trees  health- 
ier and  more  productive. 

We  have  a  bulletin  cover- 
ing the  whole  problem  of  in- 
sect control  in  deciduous  er- 
chards.  Write  for  your  copy 
today — a  post  card  brings  it. 

BALFOUR, 
GUTHRIE 

&  CO. 

Manufacturers  Universal 
Brand  Orchard  Sprays, 
350  California  St., 

San  Francisco. 
816  Higgins  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 


UNIVERSAL  BR  AMD 

CRUDE  OIL 
EMULSION 


Self -Feeder  on  Concrete  Floor 

An  Orange  County  farmer  who  feeds  large  numbers  of  hogs  for  market  has 
adopted  as  standard  construction  the  above  style  of  self-feeder.  The  concrete 
feeding  floor  with  curb  insures  cleanliness  at  all  times,  even  in  the  muddiest 
weather.  The  cement  was  laid  two  inches  thick  over  cinders  and  gravel,  and 
the  cost  was  trifling  compared  with  the  advantages  accruing  from  this  type  of 
construction,  the  owner  asserts.  The  feeder  is  close  to  the  alley-fence,  so  that 
it  may  easily  be  filled  from  a  wagon  driven  along  the  outside.  The  approach  to 
the  concrete  floor  is  graveled  to  facilitate  drainage.  The  floor  is  sloped  towards 
the  open  corner  and  may  be  flushed  with  a  hose. 
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CAMPFIRE 
BRAND 
BACON 


PROGRESS 


CAMPFIRE 
BRAND 
HAM 


Many  months  before  anticipated  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY 
announces  to  its  stockholders  and  to  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  the  first  unit  of  its  plant  in  operation. 


Moran  Packing  Plant,  South  San  Francisco,   

owned  and  operated  by  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY,  SACRAMENTO.    Producers  and  marketers  of  the  famous  "CAMPFIRE" 


Brand,  hams,  bacon,  lard,  etc. 


J.  H.  GLIDE 


Vice  President 
ATKINSON 

Secretary 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES— CAPITAL  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 

VIRDEN  PACKING  CO. 

(AND  UNION  STOCK  YARDS) 
(  HAS.  E.  VIRDEN.  President 
CAPITAL  STOCK  $5,000,000.00 


C.  M.  HARTLEY 

Treasurer 

PETER  B.  NEWMAN 

Ass't  Treasurer 


TO  THE  PUBLIC: 

The  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY  was  Incorporated  in  the  early  part  of  1919, 
and  commenced  the  sale  of  its  Capital  Stock  in  March.  The  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
porations for  the  State  of  California  authorized  us  to  sell  $5,000,000.00  of  stock,  plac- 
ing upon  us  the  restriction  that  $2,000,000.00  must  be  sold  by  February  31st,  19'0. 
November  the  15th,  1919,  we  completed  the  gale  of  the  first  $2,000,000.00,  accom- 
plishing this  work  in  ninety  days'  less  time  than  required  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
we  have  at  the  present  time  approximately  2500  stockholders.  The  .latter  part  of 
December  we  obtained  the  necessary  release  from  the  Commissioner,  which  release 
enables  us  to  proceed  with  our  preparations  for  building. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing unanimously  Toted  to  spend  approximately  $1,500,000.00  in  the  erection  at 
Sacramento  of  a  mammoth  plant  for  the  canning  and  packing  of  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  This  plant  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  will  be  modern  in  every  respect.  The  construction  work  of  this  unit  of  our 
plant  will  follow  just  as  rapidly  as  engineering  features,  building  material  and  ma- 
chinery conditions  will  permit.  Our  Chief  Engineer  will  commence  immediately 
the  making  of  a  careful  survey  of  all  available  sites  we  have  in  view  in  and  around 
Sacramento,  so  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  located  as  regards  all  needed  facilities; 
namely,  sufficiently  accessible  and  properly  located  land  with  all  railroad  and  switch- 
ing tracks,  water  and  highway  transportation,  power,  water,  light  and  labor  supply, 
street  car  facilities,  sanitary  necessities  and  all  other  things  which  have  to  do 
with  a  modern  plant,  seeking  to  obtain  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  operation  and 
correct  working  conditions  tor  those  employed.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work 
by  our  Chief  Engineer  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  crowd  forward  construction  with  all  haste. 

IN  ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  HAVE,  WITHOUT  ANY  DELAY,  A  GOING  BUSI- 
NESS, WE  HAVE  TAKEN  OVER  THE  MEAT  PACKING  PLANT  OF  MO  KAN  COM- 
PANY, LOCATED  AT  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO.  THIS  IS  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW, 
MODERN  AND  HIGHLY  EFFICIENT  PLANT,  AND  WE  ARE  NOW  OPERATING 


President. 


STRENGTH 


There  has  never  been  a  company  organized  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  that  has  met  with  such  favor- 
able support  of  the  bankers,  business  men,  farm- 
ers and  stockmen  as  that  of  the  VIRDEN 
PACKING  COMPANY.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
very  plain ;  every  one  realizes  that  the  packing 
industry  is  the  basis  of  land  values;  the  price  of 
livestock,  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  on  the 
farms  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  depends  on  the 
growth  of  its  markets;  so  upon  the  markets 
depends  the  price  of  farm  lands. 


MARKETS 

There  are  large,  successful,  independent  pack- 
ing plants  at  practically  every  market  center  of 
consequence  in  the  East,  and  California  is  now 
coming  into  its  own  with  the  establishment  of 
this  great  industry  with  its  various  units. 

There  are  approximately  3800  wholesale  gro- 
cers In  the  United  States  and  without  doubt  90 
per  cent  of  these  wholesale  grocers  are  waiting 
for  "CAMPFIRE"  Brand  products  of  the  VIR- 
DEN PACKING  COMPANY — canned  fruits, 
vegetables  and  meats. 


INVESTMENT 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  Is  Five  Million  Dollars;  the 
amount  sold  to  date  has  been  placed  with  far-seeing,  con- 
servative investors  of  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon.  There 
is  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  Capital  Stock  left,  and  as 
a  going  business  with  Its  first  unit  In  operation  in  South 
San  Francisco,  which  Is  a  fully  completed  plant  In  Itself, 
and  with  ample  credit  for  operating,  the  stock  of  the 
VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY  is  today,  from  an  Investor's 
standpoint,  well  worth  a  premium,  BUT  FOR  THE  TIME 
BEING,  IT  IS  BEING  PLACED  AT  ITS  PAR  VALUE,  $100 
per  share,  and  presents  a  real  opportunity  for  Investment. 


SACRAMENTO,  Cal.,  January  8,  1920. 

THIS  PLANT  WITH  A  THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED,  EXPERIENCED  AND  COM- 
PETENT MANAGER.  THE  TAKING  OVER  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MORAN 
COMPANY  MEANS  A  VERY  MATERIAL  INCREASE  IN  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  TO 
OUR  CAPITAL  STOCK,  AS  THEY  HAVE  ACCEPTED  STOCK  IN  OUR  COMPANY 
IN  PAYMENT  OF  THE  NET  VALUE  OF  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  location  and  erection  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  which  we  have  in  mind, 
will  be  definitely  decided  upon  by  us  just  as  quickly  as  Congress  acts  on  the  Kenyon 
Bill  now  |>ending,  which  Bill  proposes  to  regulate  the  ownership  of  Stock  Yards. 

As  President  of  the  VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY,  I  desire  to  express  to  the 
public  my  appreciation  of  the  loyal  support  which  has  been  given  us  to  date,  and 
to  further  assure  you  that  we  are  building  an  Institution  much  needed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  one  that  we  feel  fully  warrants  your  financial  backing. 

Very  truly  yours. 


ACT  NOW  AND  SECURE  AN  INTEREST  IN  THIS  GREAT  ENTERPRISE! 


CAMPFIRE 
BRAND 
LARD 


VIRDEN  PACKING  CO. 

SACRAMENTO  -  CALIFORNIA 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  CARD 
TODAY 

Without  obligating  myself  in  any 
way,  please  tell  me  more  about  your 
organization: 

Name  

A'ddress   
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HAVING  learned  by  experience  a 
number  of  things  about  milch 
goats,  I  shall  try  to  pass  along 
to  other  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
my  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  a 
rood  idea  to  have  at  least  two  goats. 
They  are  company  for  each  other  and 
the  two  can  be  fed  for  less  than  one 
cow.  They  can  be  made  to  freshen 
at  different  periods,  thus  keeping  the  ' 
family  constantly  supplied  with  milk. 

We  feed  our  goats  equal  parts  of 
heavy  wheat  bran  and  oats,  twice 
daily,  as  much  alfalfa  hay  as  they  will 
clean  up,  and  a  variety  of  green  stuff. 
They  are  very  fond  of  Sudan  grass 
but  seem  to  appreciate  a  variety.  I 
have  noticed  how  quickly  they  will 
pick  off  the  tops  of  weeds  that  are 
just  about  to  go  to  seed.  They  eat 
nearly  all  kinds  of  tree  leaves  and 
trimmings.  Occasionally  I  cook  po- 
tato and  carrot  peelings  and  feed 
them  warm,  mixed  with  bran.  Goats 
need  also  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
salt.  My  experience  has  shown  that 
a  treat  variety  of  feed  will  increase 
and  sometimes  double  the  milk  flow! 

Care  After  Freshening 

Udder  troubles  may  be  prevtnted 
by  care  in  milking  out  after  freshen- 
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s: 


ing.  A  good  scheme  is  to  milk  every 
three  hours  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m., 
gradually  lessening   the    number  of 


A  Six-Quart  Doe 

This  little  animal,  "Varda  704," 
averaged  an  ounce  or  two  less  than  six 
quarts  a  day  during  a  long  lactation 
period.  Compare  this  production  with 
that  of  the  average  milch  cow,  and 
then  compare  the  cost  of  the  feed! 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  owners  of 
does  maintaining  six-quart  production 
are  able  to  command  fancy  prices  for 
breeding  stock! 

milking  periods.  About  the  third  or 
fourth  week  the  doe  may  be  milked 
three  times  a  day  and  when  the  udder 
no  longer  is  distended  so  much  as  .to 
be  uncomfortable,  may  be  milked  only 


twice  a  day.  This  not  only  tends  to 
prevent  caking  of  the  udder,  but  also 
increases  the  milk  flow  and  removes 
the  temptation  of  sclf-suckling,  the 
bad  habit  that  usually  is  started  by  a 
painfully  full  udder.  Often  a  remark- 
able increase  in  yield  may  be  brought 
about  by  careful  handling.  By  fol- 
lowing the  above  method  I  brought  a 
doe  which  came  fresh  last  March  from 
a  production  of  only  two  quarts  a  day 
to  four  quarts,  and  after  nine  months 
of  milking  she  still  gives  two  quarts! 

Feeding  the  Kids 

We  feed  the  little  kids  six  times  a 
day,  giving  them  at  first  only  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  milk  at  a  time.  .In  a 
few  days  we  increase  to  one-fourth 
pint,  fed  five  times  daily.  When  they 
begin  to  nibble  at  grass  or  hay  we 
change  to  one-half  pint  three  times 
a  day.  The  amount  is  gradually  in- 
creased until  they  are  receiving  a 
quart  a  day,  and  when  they  are  two 
months  old  we  feed  one  pint  each 
night  and  morning,  with  greens,  al- 
falfa hay  and  a  little  grain. 

I  had  good  success  in  feeding. two 
nanny  kids  in  this  way.  After  tluy 
were  three  weeks  old,  however,  I 
gradually  added  calf  meal  and  was 

(Continued  on  Next  Pace) 


What  A.E.Venable  s 


We  guarantee  to  in- 
crease your,  present 
milk  production  with 

BESGRADE 

DAIRY  FEED 

You  can  get  a  greater 
milk  yield  from  Besjjrade 

because  it  Is  a  balanced  feed  and 
contains  the  digestible  proteins, 
carbohydrates  and  every  necessary 
element  In  just  the  proper  propor- 
tions to  insure  a  heavy  milk  yield 
without  Impairing  the  cow's  health. 

Tears  of  experience  In  manufacturing 
balanced  rations  Is  back  of  every  sack 
of  Besgrade  Dairy  Feed. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  Just 
breaking  even  with  expenses  or  to  even 
be  Just  a  little  profit  to  the  good;  you 
should  be  making  a  decidedly  rood 
profit.  BESGRADE  DAIRY  FEED 
WILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  WAY. 

And  back  of  this  feed  is  the  service 
of  highly  specialized  men  who  will  co- 
operate with  you  in  making  possible  a 
greater  profit  from  your  herd. 

OfAer*  are  making  profits  ou 
feeding  Besfjrade  Dairy  Feed.  Are  yoti 
going  tor 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  It  In 
atock,  write  us  for  complete  Information. 


Co 


m 
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Great  Western  Milling  Co.  Los  Angles 


Manufactured  in  the  North  by 


NORTHWESTERN  MILLING  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


From  The 
Healthy  Dairy 

the  milk,  truck  always  take* 
a  full  load.  Aa  soon  as 
disease  creeps  in  the  milk 
yield  will  show  it.  Cows 
that  do  not  milk  as  they 
should  are  usually  suffer- 
ing from  a  run-down  con- 
dition of  the  vital  organs 
of  production.  Medical 
treatment  is  needed  to  re- 
store health  and  vigor. 

KOW-KURE  is  the  best 
known  and  most  used  med- 
icine for  treating  the  "poor 
milker."  It  is  unfailing  in 
the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Scouring  and  Milk 
Fever.  It  should  be  kept 
wherever  cows  are  raised 
for  profit.  KOW-KURE 
comes  in  60c  and  $1.20 
packages  at  feed  dealers' 
and  druggists*. 

s"f  Jst-/!**  Jr"*«  °*  «•»  ft—. 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR" 
Dairy  Anootttoi  C*.,  Lysdearila,  Vt 


Every  Stroke  Counts- 
^TGILSON  WEEDER 


Backward  and  forward,  svary 
stroke  counts  with  the  double- 
edged  blade  of  the  Ollson  W sed- 
er.    It   cuts  both 
ways  under  the  soli 
surface,  destroying 
weeds  and  forming 
a  perfect  mulch.  A 
marvel  In  the  gar- 
den,   children  can 
do  as  much  work 
as  grownups.  You 
work  sway  from  the  culti- 
vated soli  Instead  of  tramp- 
ing over  it     The  side  arms 
act   as   fenders,  protecting 
plants  and  shrubbery;  Just 
what  you  need  for  weeding 
flower  beds  and  under  shrub- 
bery    Six-foot  handle  makes 
operation  easy  and  eliminates 
back-ache.    Made  In  4  sizes: 
3H.  6,  6  and  S-lnch. 
Gilson  Garden  Tools 
(Hand  or  Wheel  Outfits) 

A  complete  rajiety  for 
intimate  serrien  cuHl- 
tatlon.  Send  SI  15  for  e 
In.  Ollsoo  Weeder  lun- 
der  in<>ney- back  guar 
snteel,  or  hare  your 
dealer  order  for  you. 
Free— Booklet  deacrib 
Int  complete  Hoe  of 
labor  aarera. 

J.  E.  GILSON  COMPANY, 
103  Western  Ave.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
Wheal    Outfit    With    t-lnch    Waeoar  Blase. 
Free    Booklet   far   the  Aiklas. 

Be  Sure  to  Read 
Puzzle  Contest  An- 
nouncement. Page 
59. 
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thus  enabled  to  feed  less  goat's  milk. 
These  two  kids,  now  nine  and  eleven  1 
months  old,  respectively,  are  beauties.  ] 
They  are  not  "pot-bellied,"  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  youngsters  fed  i 
two  or  three  times  a  day  from  the  | 
start    We  consider  it  very  important 
that  the  kids  shall  not  be  overfed. 
How  I  Make  Butter 
There  is  quite  a  knack  in  making 
goats'  milk  butter.   It  is  really  a  prof- 
itable "by-product"  at  present  prices 
of  creamery  butter.    I  was  first  told 
to  churn  the  whole  milk,  but  found 
this  discouraging  and  unsatisfactory. 
Then  I  read  that  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
warm  the  milk  to  105  degrees  before 
setting  it  away,  and  to  churn  every 
fourth  day  with  an  egg  beater.  This 
was  somewhat  more  satisfactory,  but 
very  inconvenient.    Again  I  read  of 
some  one's  having  warmed  the  milk 
on  the  second  day  in  order  to  make 
the  cream  rise.    This  proved  no  more 
satisfactory.  Experience  finally  taught  j 
me  a  number  of  things.  We  now  strain  | 
the  milk  at  once  after  making.  The 
cream  rises  rapidly  while  it  is  still 


"Susie"  Reduced  the  Milk  Bill! 

warm.  We  strain  through  a  cloth  into 
a  hot  pan,  and  set  away  at  once  in  a 
very  cold  place — the  colder  the  more 
cream  will  be  obtained.  I  seldom  skim 
in  less  than  24  hours  and  usually  keep 
it  48  hours.  This  gives  a  very  thick 
cream.  I  have  secured  as  much  as  a 
half  pound  of  butter  from  5  quarts  of 
milk  by  holding  the  milk  48  hours 
before  skimming. 

We  skim  the  milk  into  a  Mason 
jar  and  churn  when  the  jar  is  half 
full.  As  there  is  considerable  expan- 
sion in  churning  it  is  best  not  to  fill 
the  jar.  We  use  a  "Kerr  Top"  Mason 
jar  because  it  is  more  convenient  and 
sanitary.  The  cap  may  be  used  sev- 
eral times  if  washed  and  scalded  after 
using,  but  must  not  be  left  in  boiling 
water,  as  the  rubber  will  come  off. 
The  butter  will  not  have  a  good  flavor 
if  the  cream  is  kept  more  than  four 
days.  The  cream  should  be  stirred 
each  time  more  is  added  and  should 
stand  a  day  before  churning  after  the 
last  is  added.  One  rule  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  cream  must 
be  kept  in  a  very  cool  place,  and 
churned  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
cow's  cream.  It  is  worked  and  salted 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Additional  "Tips" 

A  little  dandelion  coloring  should 
>e  used  either  in  cream  or  butter.  If 
jhe  preliminaries  are  properly  at- 
tended to,  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes will  be  required  to  complete  the 
churning. 

Usually,  when  the  cream  is  from  the 
milk  of  more  than  one  goat  it  is  much 
easier  to  churn.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  churn  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  the  weather  is  not  cool  enough 
to  keep  the  cream  cold,  I  set.  the  jar 
in  a  bowl  of  water,  place  a  cloth  over 
the  top  of  the  jar  with  the  ends  hang- 
ing in  the  water  and  place  in  a  west 
window.  The  wind  causes  evapora- 
tion and  cools  the  cream  sufficiently 
for  churning  in  the  morning. 
}  Goat's  milk  butter  has  just  as  good 
m  flavor  as .  cow's  milk  butter,  will 


a  iarmhusiness  machine 


Built  into  every  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
is  a  big,  sound  farming-business  prin- 
ciple: lowest  cost  per  working  hour. 

To  the  manufacturer  this  principle 
demands  the  construction  of  the  very 
best,  the  most  efficient  machine  manu- 
facturing skill  can  produce — a  machine 
accurate  to  a  hair's  breadth  in  every 
detail— one  that  stands  up  under  the 
heaviest  work  any  tractor  can  be  called 
upon  to  perform. 

To  you  this  principle  means  that  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  will  pay  back  in 
shortest  time  every  dollar  you  invest 
in  it.  It  is  a  farming-business  proposi- 
tion pure  and  simple.  It  enables  you  to 


plow  better  and  more  economically;  it 
enables  you  to  cultivate  better  and 
more  economically;  it  enables  you  to 
harvest  better  and  more  economically. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  all  over 
the  world  have  proved  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  The  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor's  record  in  war  and  in  peace  is 
a  story  of  exceptional  performance  at 
lowest  cost  per  working  hour. 

If  you  are  interested  in  cutting  down 
your  farming  expenses  by  modern 
tractor  methods — write  today  for  the 
story  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  so 
that  you  can  judge  for  yourself. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

&n  Fr.nci.co         STOCKTON,  CALIF.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Los  Angeles 

Balboa  Building         Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world   1 1 7  S.  Los  Angeles  St 


keep  as  well,  and  may  be  used  in  the 
same  ways.  However,  it  must  not 
only  be  made  but  also  kept  at  a  lower 
temperature. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Getz,  Gar- 
dena,  Cal. 


Raising  Guinea  Pigs 

Guinea  pigs  or  cavies  are  proving  a 
profitable  side-line  for  many  city  and 
country  folk.  Not  only  the  boys  and 
girls,  but  also  farmers,  professional 
men  and  even  doctors  and  ministers 
are  raisins  the  little  "beasties"  that 
supplied  the  inspiration  for  Ellis 
Parker  Butler's  little  book,  "Pigs  Is 
Pigs."  The  market  demand  is  strong, 
especially  from  scientic  laboratories. 


Ben  Gonnadooit  says  he  would  have 
driven  over  to  his  neighbor's  place 
long  ago  to  get  the  axe  he  left  there 
last  fall,  but  it  would  take  longer  to 
hitch  up  his  horse  than  it  would  to 
walk  over  and  back — and  he  hates 
to  waste  the  time! 


WITTE 

DRAG  SAW 


Gef  Latest 
Drag  Saw  Prices 


Direct 
From  Factory  \^^pa 

A  complete  power  plant  for  log 
sawing  or  ice  sawing.  Arm  Swing 
leverage  and  latest  improvements. 
Simple,  safe,  easy  to  operate.  Engine  easy 
to  handle.  Saw  stays  idle  until  you  push  the 
clutch  lever.  Start  slow  or  fast.  Adjustable 
stroke  on  saw— 180  strokes  a  minute.  Goes 
anywhere.  Does  the  work  of  10  men.  Write 
for  description  and  latest  prices.  Free. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

3I2C  Oakland  Ave.,  Kan...  city,  Mo. 

'  '<"    Empire  Bide.,  Pltt.bur»h.  f>«. 


ON  ARRIVAL 

POSTAGE  FBEE 
Black  Dross  Shoe 
Sara  nroflta.  J3uy  Dirart 
from  Factory  Headauartars. 

Boston  Mall  Order  Houss,  Daps,    r    T    3»st»B,  MasY 
Bead  aboMoo  approval.  My  mooorbacf  n  I  want  It.  I  risk  nothing 

Name. ••«•••«.,,  .••••....«.,•■  •  •  ■  •  •  .Size, 

Addross  
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THE 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

Recently  leased  several  hundred  acres 
of  land  from  the  Huntington  Beach  Co. 

AT  HUNTINGTON  BEACH,  CAL. 

and  the  Huntington  Beach  Company 
recently  engaged  Barry  and  Austin  of 
Chicago  to  sell  a  number  of  lots — half 
acres  and  acre  plots  at  absolute  auction 
sale. 

For  further  information  and  data  address 

•     BARRY  &  AUSTIN 

603  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  L.  A. 

P.  S. — The  lots  and'  acre  plots  are  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  land  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  now 
drilling.    The  lots  will  be  sold  with  full  mineral  rights. 


The  COLEMAN  WORM 
DRIVE  TRACTOR 

SIMPLEST— MOST  EFFICIENT— MOST  DEPENDALBE 
Built  to  Last  a  Lifetime 


READ  THIS  GUARANTEE: 

The  Coleman  Tractor  Corporation  positively  guarantees  the  Worm  Drive  against 
breakage  or  excessive  wear  for  the  full  life  of  the  Coleman  Tractor 


The  Coleman  16-30  Tractor 

DIRECT  DRIVE  FROM  MOTOR  TO  WHEELS 

The  Coleman  Tractor  Is  the  8IMPI.E8T  because  It  has  fewer  working  parts. 

The  Coleman  Tractor  Is  DURABLE  because  It  Is  made  of  the  best  material  money 
can  buy,  and  built  by  men  who  know. 

The  Coleman  Tractor  Is  EFFICIENT  because  the  abaenoe  of  great  friction.  Has 
the  best  bearings.    The  ease  of  operation  Is  another  big  feature. 

There  are  so  many  Important  points  to  talk  about — Just  write  us  today  and  we 
will  tell  yeu  all  you  wish  to  know.  . 

PACHECO  TRACTOR  CO. 


29th  and  Broadway 

AGENT B :    Exceptionally  good  offtr  for  agents. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
If  a  a  Money  Maker. 


Care  of  Doe  at 

KIDDING  is  the  time  of  fruitage 
or  harvest  for  the  goat  keeper, 
and,  should  be  attended  by  no 
more  risk  or  trouble  than  when  the 
heavily  laden  tree  drops  its  ripe  fruit 
or  the  rose  yields  her  blossom  to  the 
florist.  But  reasonable  care  must  be 
observed  in  making  the  conditions 
leading  up  to  and  including  the  birth 
as  nearly  normal  as  possible  in  the 
domestic  state. 

As  a  preliminary  to  kidding,  the  doe 
should  have  a  yard  to  herself.  She 
should  receive  hay  and  nutritious  feed 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  kid- 
ding and  should  have  salt  and.  fresh 
water  at  all  times. 

There  are  two  general  methods  to 
be  pursued  in  caring  -for  kidding  does. 
The  first  and  easier  is  to  allow  the 
doe  to  have  a  warm,  dry  stall  and  to 
bring  forth  her  young  and  care  for 
them  in  her  own  way,  even  permitting 
the  kids  to  nurse  as  in  the  native 
state.  However,  the  doe  should  be 
milked  twice  a  day  thoroughly  dry, 
and  feed  should  be  given  her  as  in 
the  case  of  any  milking  animal. 

The  other,  the  more  arduous,  but 
to  the  milk  users  the  more  profit- 
able, way  is  to  prepare  a  box  or  crate 
lined  with  burlap  or  cloth  and  having 
3  or  4  inches  of  litter  in  the  bottom. 
The  box  must  be  large  enough  for 
two  kids  easily  to  move  about  and 
high  enough  for  the  doe  to  reach  in 
to  lick  the  kids,  although  the  kids  are 
prevented  from  getting  out  to  nurse. 
There  must  be  a  supply  of  cloths  to 
dry  the  new-born  kids. 

Buck  Kids  Destroyed 

When  the  labor  begins,  as  indicated 
by  restlessness  and  frequent  pawing, 
the  doe  should  be  placed  in  a  warm, 
dry  *stall,  and  the  attendant  should 
wait  until  the  kids  are  born.  Then 
each  one  should  be  dried  thoroughly, 
beginning  with  the  face  and  working 
backward  toward  the  tail.  Each,  when 
dry,  should  be  placed  in  the  box.  The 
buck  kids,  except  in  the  case  of  pure- 
breds,  usually  are  destroyed  at  birth. 
Either  during  or  after  birth,  supply 
a  pail  of  quite  warm  water  for  the  doe 
to  drink.  A  warm  bran  mash  also  is 
very  acceptable  to  her.  Milk  the  doe 
and  feed  the  kid  or  kids. 

There  are  two  well  recognized 
methods  of  feeding;  both  have  their 
advocates,  and  it  is  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion  as  to  which  is  pursued. 
These  are  pan  feeding  and  bottle  feed- 
ing. Pan  feeding  requires  a  little  pa- 
tience at  first  to  teach  the  kid  to  drink, 
but  when  they  have  been  taught  the 
vtfork  is  less  than  with  bottle  feeding, 
for  it  is  easier  to  set  a  pan  down  and 
let  the  kid  drink  than  to  hold"  the 


Time 


bottle  while  she  takes  her  meal.  Fur- 
ther, the  pans  are  more  easily  cleaned 
than  the  bottle.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  easier,  usually,  to  teach  the  kid 
to  use  the  ordinary  nursing  bottle 
with  nipple  than  to  teach  it  to  drink. 
However,  if  the  attendant  will  re- 
member that  it  is  natural  for  a  kid 
to  reach  up  for  its  nourishment  and 
will  hold  the  pan  up,  allowing  the  kid 
just  to  reach  its  nose  over  the  edge 
and  taste  the  milk,  the  task  will  not 
be  so  difficult  as  at  first  it  might 
appear. 

Works  Like  a  Charm 

If  the  doe  is  milked  and  allowed 
to  watch  the  feeding  of  her  kid  she 
soon  learns  that  her  kid  is  not  neg- 
lected, and  is  contented.  In  fact,  at 
in  a  case  personally  known  to  the 
author,  the  doe  handled  in  this  man- 
ner may  absolutely  refuse  to  allow 
her  own  kid  to  nurse,  although  moth- 
ering it  in  every  other  way.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  when, 
the  kids  are  ready  to  run  about,  they 
may  be  turned  in  with  the  doe  with 
no  bad  results. 

The  kids  should  be  given  their 
mother's  milk  at  least  for  two  weeks, 
if  possible,  and  after  that  the  milk  may 
be  reduced  or  partially  replaced  with 
oatmeal  gruel.  The  substitution  grad- 
ually may  be  completed,  until  after  a 
month  or  six  weeks  the  gruel  com- 
prises the  entire  ration.  After  two 
weeks,  hay  and  a  little  grain  should 
be  placed  where  the  kids  can  nibble 
at  it  and  thus  learn  to  eat. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
making  the  oatmeal  gruel,  as  it  should 
be  cooked  several  hours.  This  is  most 
easily  done  by  the  use  of  a  fireless 
cooker.  Cooking  the  gruel  over  night 
is  the  best  way.  Make  enough  for 
one  day's  feeding  and  no  trouble  will 
be  experienced  from  its  use. 

The  kids  should  be  fed  every  two 
or  three  hours  at  first  for  a  week. 
Then  by  easy  stages  the  time  between 
feeding  may  be  lengthened  until  they 
seem  to  eat  well,  but  not  too  greedily, 
and  yet  have  enough  to  sustain  them. 
"Scouring"  (diarrhoea)  usually  results 
from  the  use  of  unsanitary  feeding 
utensils  or  too  heavy  feeding,  and  to 
correct  the  condition  the  attendant 
should  remove  the  cause  by  giving  the 
utensils  better  care  or.  feeding  more 
frequently  and  io  smaller  quantities. 
At  two  months,  three  feeds  a  day 
ought  to  be  enough  -for  the  average 
kid.    There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule, 
however,  for  every  animal  is  a  rule  to 
itself,  and  for  best  results  should  be 
studied  and  treated  accordingly. — Dr. 
J.  F.  Farmer. 
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NOT  many  years  ago  the  business 
of  livestock  raising  in  the  West 
could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
fused with  "farming"  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Those  range  men 
who  supplemented  pasture  with  grain 
and  hay  depended  largely  upon  spe- 
cialist-farmers to  supply  their  require- 
ments. 


Now  all  is  changed.  Almost  every 
stock-raising  or  breeding  enterprise 
involves  the  ownership  of  cultivated 
ranch  land,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
grazing  lands,  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  or  leased. 


Illustration.  Courteiy  Arerj  Tractor  Co. 

Strangely  enough  the  stock  raiser  is 
one  of  the  best  as  well  as  least 
"likely"  tractor  prospects.  In  case 
his  crops  consist  largely  of  alfalfa, 
and  he  feels  it  necessary  to  maintain 
horses  for  harvesting,  he  may  or  may 
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Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1895  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  S189S 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  S197S 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  S289S         Four-Passenger  Coupe,  S2795  Limousine,  S339S 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 

CHANDLER   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CHANDLER    S  (  X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Chandler  Six  Strides  Into 
Full  Leadership 

IF  there  has  ever  been  any  question  as  to  Chandler  leadership 
of  the  medium-priced  fine  car  field,  it  is  answered  now.  The 
great  Chandler  Six  is  sweeping  its  market.  It  displaces  less 
efficient  cars.  It  steps  in  to  serve  those  who  previously  have 
chosen  only  high-priced  cars.  »  And  it  pleases  everywhere. 

•  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  regard  in  which  America 
holds  the  Chandler  Six  than  the  patience  with  which  thousands 
waited  for  weeks  and  months  for  their  Chandlers  last  year. 
They  waited  because  they  knew  it  was  worth  waiting  for. 

•  Last  year's  Chandler  production  was  of  record  volume  and 
this  year's  production  will  double  it,  but 

If  You  Don't  Want  to  Wait 
Next  Spring,  Order  Now. 

There  is  a  Chandler  Dealer  somewhere  near  you. 
See  him  or  write  for  catalogue. 


not  see  the  advisability  of  doing  his 
plowing,  cultivating  and  leveling  by 
engine  power.  Once  converted  to  the 
tractor  idea,  however,  he  becomes  a 
particularly  attractive  "prospect"  be- 
cause his  operations  usually  are  con- 
ducted on  a  rather  large  scale  and  he 
quite  frequently  has  the  means  to 
meet  his  desires.  Many  machines  of 
the  larger  sizes  are  finding  their  way 
"to  the  stock  farms,  where  the  large 
acreage  makes  them  economical. 

And  indeed,  every  livestock  man 
who  "farms"  should  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities of  tractor-tillage  for  his  par- 
ticular needs.  The  stockman,  if  any 
one,  is  interested  in  big  yields.  The 
difference  between  a  large  and  a  small 
crop  with  him  may  mean  the  pur- 
chase of  an  equal  quantity  of  high- 
priced  feed.  Furthermore,  it  is  upon 
the  stock  or  dairy  farm  that  the  silo 
is  found,  and  the  tractor  may  be  used 
for  operation  of  the  ensilage  cutter, 
or  even  the  corn-binder,  if  one  is 
used. 

Many  California  ranchers  use  trac- 
tors regularly  for  hauling  feed  to 
stock,  employing  in  some  cases  strings 
of  wagons  in  "trains"  behind  pow- 
erful "gas-demons"  of  the  larger 
type. 

Spreading  manure  is  by  no  means 
beyond  the  range  of  powcr-farminp; 
activities.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight, 
nowadays  to  see  a  small  tractor 
handling  a  large  manure-spreader  with 
much  greater  speed  and  efficiency 
than  horses  could  deliver. 

One  dairyman  who  owns  a  tractor, 
does  considerable  concrete  work,  srch 
as  the  construction  of  barns,  silos, 
feeding-floors,,  etc.  He  has  a  power 
concrete-mixer  which  is  operated  with 
the  tractor  and  which  has  paid  for 
itself  in  work  for  neighbors  during 
periods  when  not  in  use  on. his  own 
place. 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  owners  of  trac- 
tors in  the  middle-west  is  a  horse- 
breeder.  He  refuses  to  join  with  his 
fellow-horsemen  who  conduct  a  con- 
tinual and  futile  propaganda  against 
power  farming.  He  feels  that  the 
tractor  is  essential  to  him  in  getting 
his  field  work  done  during  these  days 
of  costly  labor.  His  income  is  de- 
rived from  his  horses,  and  the  tractors 
feed  them.  * 


New  Packing  Plant 

A  packing  company,  headed  by 
Charles  E.  Virden  of  Sacramento,  and 
capitalized  at  $5,000,000,  will  soon  es- 
tablish at  Sacramento  a  great  pack- 
ing-plant and  union  stock  yards. 

California  already  enjoys  a  remark- 
able independence  of  other  sources  of 
food-supply.  To  have  in  the  heart  of 
the  State  an.  institution  of  this  char- 
acter should  mean  much  to  our  future 
prosperity.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  market  near  at  home,  with  al- 
most unlimited  possibilities  for  ex- 
port trade  as  well  as  a  constantly- 
growing  home  demand,  should  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  forward 
steps  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  presence  in  our  waters  of  the 
permanent  Pacific  fleet  has  created 
one  immediate  source  of  demand  for 
California  meats,  while  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
Pacific  trade  have  scarcely  been 
sounded.  The  old  spectacle  of  Cali- 
fornia livestock  coming  back  to  the 
State  in  the  form  of  dressed  beef  and 
hams  and  bacon  in  the  refrigerator 
cars  of  Eastern  packers  should  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  packing  interests  al- 
ready established  at  other  points  in 
the  State,  such«as  the  Western  Meat 
Company,  Hauser  Packing  Company, 
and  others,  the  new  plant  at  Sacra- 
mento should  solve  many  perplexing 
economic  questions  and  promote  still 
further  the  fortunate  conditions 
whereby  we  now  enjoy  lower  living 
costs  than  any  other  State. 


A  Dairy  Lesson 

A GRAPHIC  lesson  on  the  value 
of  cow-testing  was  presented  to 
several  hundred  dairymen  and 
farmers  in  conjunction  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

Five  cows,  which  had  been  on  test 
for  a  year,  were  led  into  the  ring. 
Assistant  Farm  Adviser  Scribner  then 
announced  that  their  records  would 
be  read,  but  requested  the  audience 
first  to  select  the  three  best  cows, 
from  the  standpoint  of  net  returns  to 
the  owner.  The  spectators  were  will- 
ing enough  to  pick  their  favorites, 
and  strangely,  each  cow  had  a  large 
number  of  admirers.   One,  in  particu- 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 


lar,  a  grade  Guernsey,  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite. 

When  the  actual  figures  were  pre- 
sented, however,  it  was  found  that 
the  Guernsey  stood  last  with  a  net 
return  of  $23.50,  while  one  of  the 
cows  which  had  attracted  the  least 
attention,  a  grade  Jersey,  showed  a 
profit  for  the  year  of  $392.30.  The 
other  three,  including  two  grade  Hol- 
steins  and  one  registered  Holstein, 
were  found  to  have  returned  $282, 
$220  and  $131.20,  respectively.  The 
figures  were  based  on  gross  butter 
fat  production  for  the  lactation  period, 
less  net  cost  of  feed. 

The  experiment,  which  in  no  way 
involved  a  judgment  of  breeds,  was 
novel  as  well  as  successful,  in  that  the 


farmers  were  thus  made  to  teach 
themselves  a  very  valuable  lesson. 
Too  many  persons  actually  believe 
themselves  capable  of  judging  the 
value  of  a  cow  entirely  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  the  quality  of  the  milk  by 
its  color,  taste  or  "feel."  Such  dem- 
onstrations as  this  one  serve  to  show 
that  there  is  no  place  for  guesswork 
in  the  modern  scheme  of  agriculture. 

Testing,  culling  and  elimination 
have  just  as  great  a  part  in  agricul- 
tural advancement  and  individual  suc- 
cess as  judgment,  selection  and  ac- 
quisition. The  wise  farmer,  like  the 
wise  card-player,  is  the  one  who 
knows  not  only  the  rules  of  the  game, 
but  als"o  when  and  what  to  discard. 
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To  Control  txccss  Oil 


A  fi>ecii»l  ring  for  motor*  fnot 
pump  oil.  U*e  in  top  cmotn 
»>!  r»fb  pisfon.  In  the  I** wcf 
iroovt  »   mm   MrO'iav  •  Norr*» 

ttwWcX»    Pis  .  il  N»n*» 
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The  iime  tried 
piston  rings 

For  ten  years  these  rings  have  stood  the  test — 
made  good.  And  time  is  the  severest  test  of  any 
product.    They  are  tried  and  true. 

Genuine  McQuay-Norris  liisaPw  Piston  Rings,  by  creat- 
ing uniform  action  on  the  cylinder  walls,  stop  piston  ring 
leakage,  increase  motor  power,  decrease  carbon  and  save 
fuel  and  oil. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  tit  every 
make  and  mode!  of  tractor,  (ruck,  passenger  car  or  gaso- 
line t  ngine.  Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get 
proper  sizes  for  you  promptly  from  his  job- 
ber's complete  stock. 

Write  for  this  Booklet 

"To  M.-ive  Hiid  to  Hold*  Power,  "  a  aluaWIe  ex- 
patriation of  the  relation  of  piston  rings  to  power. 
Addreta  Dept.  fy.K. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Company 

St.  lx>ui»,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE 


BEAVER 


PORTABLE 

GASOLINE  DRAGJSAW 


Will  Do  Ten  Men's  Work  at  the  Cost  of 
Only  One-quarter  of  One  Man's  Wages 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 


Bee-Keeping  Hints 

ALMOST  every  farmer  or  gar- 
dener has  a  few  swarms  of  bees. 
It  is  surprising,  though,  how 
little  some  owners  know  about  them. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  is 
to  see  that  the  bees  have  shade  in  the 
summer  months.  They  must  be  hived 
in  standard  hives,  as  it  is  against  the 
law  to  keep  them  in  boxes  in  Cali- 
fornia, because  of  the  necessity  of  in- 
spection for  disease.  They  must  be  in 
frames,  which  may  easily  be  taken 
out  one  at  a  time. 

If  your  bees  are  not  doing  well  or 
you  suspect  disease,  but  ?re  not  fa- 
miliar with  bee  diseases,  call  the 
county  bee  inspector,  whose  services 
are  free  to  you.  Foul  brood  may  be 
detected  by  careful  inspection.  If  you 
find  bees  dead  in  the  eel's  or  there 
is  a  little  hole  in  the  capping  of  the 
brood,  insert  a  toothpick  in  the  cell. 
If  it  pulls  out  like  rubber,  has  a  color 
like  coffee  and  smells  like  burned 
rubber  or  leather,  you  may  know  that 
here  is  infection.  If  you  have  only 
a  few  diseased  ones,  the  rest  may  be 
saved  by  sulphuring  the  infected  hives 
at  night,  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  burning  all  the  bees,  brood  and 
combs.  Do  not  dispose  of  any  of  the 
honey.  Next,  burn  the  empty  hive 
inside,  buy  a  new  set  of  frames  with 
starters,  and  use  it  for  a  new  swarm. 

Be  sure  to  cover  up  with  dirt  the 
hole  where  the  frames  were  burned. 
Do  the  work  at  night  and  don't  leave 
the  hole  open  in  the  day  time. 

A  mistake  that  many  novices  make 
is  in  keeping  honey  in  a  cellar  or 
cooler.  It  is  better  to  store  it  in  the 
warmest,  dryest  place  you  have  in  the 
house. — Chas  S.  Kinzie,  Arlington, 
Cal. 


In  the  Garden 

(Continual  From  Put  II) 
the  fertilizer  between  the  rows  and  rake 
or  hoe  it  into  the  soil. 

The  Chayote 
The  chayote  vine  Is  a  rapid  grower. 
The  first  year  from  seed  it  will  grow 


from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  second 
season  It  will  extend  vines  forty  or 
fifty  feet  In  every  direction.  It  blooms 
in  September,  and  within  four  weeks 
the  fruit  Is  large  anough  for  the  table. 
(Continued  on  Face  4S> 
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Tractor  Tenants 

•  In  a  number  of  instances  owners 
of  large  tracts  of  good  agricultural 
land  in  California  have  advertised  for 
"tenants  owning  tractors,"  and  one 
owner  is  said  to  lease  on  crop-share 
basie  only  to  tenants  providing  motor 
equipment. 

In  speaking  of  his  experiences  and 
conclusions,  one  of  the  men  who  have 
thus  become  firm  advocates  of  power 
farming  for  big'  scale  grain  produc- 
tion, recently  said: 

"The  management  of  the  ranch  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  that 
the  tractors  can  handle  more  work, 
handle  it  cheaper,  plow  deeper  and 
raise  bigger,  better  crops  and  in  every 
respect  make  farming  more  success- 
ful. Hence  the  decision  to  lease  the 
land  to  tenants  having  tractors  or  to 
sell  such  part  of  it  as  we  cannot  se- 
cure tractor  tenants  for." 

The  ranch  owner  writes  that  last 
year's  barley  crop  ran  20  sacks  to 
the  acre  and  wheat  made  as  high  as 
16  sacks  per  acre.  The  land  rented, 
he  states,  is  fine,  black,  loose,  plow 
land,  and  the  terms  of  rental  are  one- 
quarter  share  to  the  owner.  This 
heavy  yield  is  attributed  largely  to 
tractor  cultivation. 


Irrigation  Costs 

(Continued  From  Pace  12) 

tageous  conditions,  who  is  notfcnak- 
ing  the  best  use  of  his  irrigation 
facilities,  can  well  afford  to  spend 
some  time  and  money  investigating 
opportunities  for  increasing  quantity 
or  quality  of  his  output  by  more  ex- 
tensive development  of  his  irrigation 
resources. 

With  market  prices  soaring,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  initial  or  ad- 
ditional investment  in  good  irrigating 
equipment  offered  such  advantages  as 
now,  provided  it  is  placed  upon  a 
known  business  basis.  Reliable  irri-, 
gation  concerns  furnish  free  estimates 
and  the  services  of  expert  engineers. 
But  with  the  information  outlined  in 
this  article  the  careful  rancher  or 
prospective  investor  may  check  up  the 
situation  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  confer  more  intel- 
ligently with  the  engineers.  At  any 
rate,  the  new  year  is  bound  to  be  a 
"wet"  •ne! 


Changing  the  Oil 

(Continued  From  Page  14) 

dition  «f  the  lubricating  oil  in  the 
crank  case,  and  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  fuel  or  foreign  matter  in  the 
oil  it  should  be  drained  out.  The 
crank  case  should  be  washed  out  very 
carefully  with  kerosene  and  especial 
care  taken  that  no  kerosene  is  left 
when  the  fresh  supply  of  oil  is  put  in. 
This  should  be  done  whether  the  trac- 
tor has  operated  10,  30  or  100  hours. 
Generally  speaking,  where  a  tractor 
has  operated  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  oil  should  be  changed  every 
30  or  40  hours.  Where  kerosene  is 
used  as  a  fuel,  the  lubricating  oil 
should  be  changed  daily,  as  there  is 
considerably  more  condensation  in 
the  cylinders  with  kerosene  than  with 
distillate  or  gasoline. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers  of  trac- 
tors that  the  operator  who  is  par- 
ticular in  the  care  of  the  lubricating 
system  and  the  oil  very  largely  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  his  tractor, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  operation 
of  a  tractor  which  will  contribute  so 
largely  in  net  results  as  lubricating 


We  Supply  Every 

SPRAYING  DEMAND 


Bean  Roller  Power  Sprayer 

Manufactured  by  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  in  their 
Lansing,  Michigan  factory  for  service  in  the  sand 
dunes  of  Florida. 


North,  east,  south,  west — in  this  country  or 
across  the  seas — 

BEAN  rower  oprayers 

are,  each  season,  adding  to  an  already  favor- 
able International  reputation. 

To  build  sprayers  as  good  as  they  can  be 
built  and  in  construction  and  principle 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  growers  in 
certain  sections  is  our  aim,  and  in  practice 
our  accomplishment. 

We  have  a  sprayer  for  every  need  and  in 
these  days  no  grower  can  afford  to  grow 
fruit  without  Bean  Equipping  his  orchard. 

Write  for  our  catalog  today,  describing  the 
Bean  line.  It  includes  our  new  Simplicity 
outfit.  If  you  have  five  acres  or  fifty  you 
need  a  Bean  sprayer.  If  your  orchard  is  in 
South  Africa  or  California  there  is  a  Bean 
fitted  to  your  particular  needs. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 

378  West  Julian  Street      San  Jose,  California 


Bean  Giant  Triplex  Sprayer 


Bern  Magic  Spray       Bean  Little  Giant 
Pump  Spray  Pump 


Turn 
Stump 
Land 
Into  Crops! 


Make  Money  on  loafing  stump 
land.  Clear  it  of  stumps  and  raise 
high  priced  crops.  Buy  cheap 
stump  land  and  turn  It  into  5250 
and  J300cropland.  Write  for  this  »■ 
book  telling-  about  it,  and  quoting  ) 
special  introductory  offer  on 

HariMilae"  AU-Steel  Triple  Powsr 
neiCUieS  Stump  Puller 

One  man  and  horse  can  clear  an  acre  a  day 
easy.  Fastest  stump  puller  in  the  world 
according  to  tests.  Easiest  to  operate. 
Durable.  3  year  guarantee.  30  days' 
l  With  or  a  free  trial.  Write  today 
■  for  book  of  land  clearing 
facts. 


"FEEDFINE"  FEEDS 


ARE 


Yeast 


Scientifically  compounded  in  proper  proportions  for 
dairy  and  all  livestock  feeding,  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients with  the  most  economical  results  always  in  view. 

A  concentrate  high  in  PROTEIN  and  FAT  --.ontent, 
sterilized  and  predigested. 


Cane               The  richest  of  feeds  in  carbo-hydrates — produces  in- 

creased  appetite  on  account  of  its  palatableness.  Its 

IVlolaSSeS  consumption  results  in  increased  energy  and  it  is  the 
best  tonic  known  for  animals. 

^^Jf-^lfg^  Gives  body  to  the  ration  and  supplies  the  mineral  mat- 

_  .  ter  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  all  animals. 

IVlea.1  The  greatest  known  combination  for  health,  strength, 

and  productiveness. 

Yeast,  Cane  Molasses  and  Alfalfa. 

MASON  BY-PRODUCTS  CO. 


No.  2  PINE  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FACTORY: 
SAUSALITO,  CAL. 
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(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 


Distance  to  water  be- 
low surface  of  ground  

Probable  distance  to 

water  when  pumping.  — 

If  water  la  to  be  raised 
above  surface  of  ground, 
how  high?    (Length  and 

size  of  ptpo  line)   

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  mln.)  


( Inches)  —  —  

If  you  faaro  pit,  give 
width   length... 

depth   

H.P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine If  you  have  that 
equipment   


Give  total  depth  of  well-  — 

Inside  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  true?—.. 
Is  electric  power  available?.. 

Name   —  

Address   

jlnm  <  No  

Box  


A PUMP  developed  out  of  a  20-year 
experience  in  building  pumps  is 
one  from  which  to  expect  the  highest 
efficiency. 

Such  is  our  BEAN  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP— BELTED. 

It's  the  pump  we  have  selected  out 
of  a  full  line  because  it  embodies  all 
of  the  strong  features  found  in  all  of 
the  others. 

Practically  all  centrifugaf  pump  troubles, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  stuffing  box  troubles. 
To  prevent  them  we  provide  a  generous  water 
sealing  bowl.  Filled  with  water,  the  shaft  is 
completely  surrounded  where  it  enters  the 
case.  As  a  result,  danger  of  loss  of  priming 
is  minimized,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  cinch  the 
packing  down  so  tight '  that  the  shaft  is  in- 
jured. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantage 
of  this  feature. 

✓This  Bean  Universal  Pump 

is  provided  with  an  automatic  water  balance 
and  an  extra  heavy,  oversize  outboard  bearing. 
This  bearing  provides  almost  unnecessary  in- 
surance against  excessive  vibration  and  makes 
belt  changes  easy  and  simple.  An  extra  web 
of  metal  between  the  sealing  bowl  and  the  out- 
board bearing  standard  provides  against  strain 
and  vibration.  It's  a  liberally  braced,  sturdy 
pump.  Both  suction  and  discharge  adjustable 
at  any  angle. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  kind  of  equipment  to 
install  to  insure  the  largest  head  of  water  at 
the  least  cost. 
•  Mail  the  coupon  today! 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

501  W.   Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
•Branches:       Fresno       Los  Angeles 


Saves  Farm 
Labor 


Keeps  Ditches 
Clean 


No  More  Ditch  Problems 


Here  is  a  tool  that  has  swept  through 
the  West,  winningenthusiastic friends 
everywhere.  It  makes  and  cleans 
ditches  up  to  4  feet  deep,  any  width. 
Builds  dikes,  grades  roads,  does  every 
dirt  moving  job  in  one-teDth  the  time 
and  cuts  the  cost  to  almost  nothing, 
compared  with  old  methods. 
No  matter  what  your  dirt  moving  job, 
try  the  Martin.  It  works  in  any  soil, 
wet  or  dry,  with  horses  or  tractor, 
and  no  job  is  too  tough  for  it. 

Don't  Fool  With  Old  Laborious  Methods 

^Get  a  Mantin  on  trial.  Try  it  on  level 
r  hillside  land — anywhere.  Money 
back  if  not  absolutely  satisfied. 
The  Martin  has  no  wheels,  cogs 
or  ratchets  to  get  out  of  order. 
Owensboro  Ditcher  & 
Grader  Co.,  Inc. 


It  is  made  to  last  a  lifetime  — and 
does  it.  All-steel,  adjustable  and  re- 
versible. Will  go  anywhere.  Low  first 
cost.  No  upkeep  cost.  Guarantee 
makes  you  absolutely  safe.  Let  us 
send  you  our  free  book  of  the  Martin 
and  list  of  users  near  you. 


10 
Days' 
Free  Trial 


KSlWazetSt. 
Dt.NVER.  COLO. 


Their  Invention  a^^Qir 

ijrp  Ts).  Is)  Rainey^ 

In  this  article,  "Doctor"  Rainey  takes  up  ignition  troubles,  and  tells 
,how  to  prevent  and  cure  them.   Ignition  is  the  spark  of  life  of  the  internal 
combustion  motor  and  it  must  be  carefully  nurtured  if  the  engine  is  not 
to  go  dead.   Consult  Doc  Rainey  and  be  your  own  "trouble-shooter." — Ed. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  magneto  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time 
most  delicate  parts  of  the  trac- 
tor motor.  Although  an  accessory,"  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  very  "heart" 
of  the  engine.  And  although  it  gives 
comparatively  little  trouble,  the  situ- 
ation is  very  serious  when  it  does  "go 
wrong." 

Every  tractor  owner,  therefore, 
should  know  something  about  mag- 
netos, and  especially  their  care,  for 
prevention  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  cure  in  the  case  of  "heart 
trouble." 

A  statement  that  may  surprise  the 
average  tractor  operator  is  that  the 
magneto  is  simple.  Yet  this  is«actu- 
ally  the  case.  However,  no  owner  or 
operator  should  attempt  to  "tinker 
with"  such  a  delicate  piece  of  mech- 
anism without  some  knowledge  of 
its  construction. 

In  studying  the  magneto  the  pupil 
should  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  two 
distinct  types  of  electrical  current  to 
deal  with.  One  is  a  "low-tension" 
circuit  of  from  9  to  10  volts,  as  found 
in  the  primary  coil;  the  other  is  a 
high-tension  circuit,  flowing  from  the 
high-tension  or  secondary  coil. 

Cleanliness  Is  Essential 

Taking  up  first  the  low-tension  cir- 
cuit, we  find  that  the  low-tension  coil, 
where  it  is  generated,  has  one  end 
fastened  to  the  side  of  the  magneto, 
while  the  other  end  is  brought  out 
in  front.  A  "strap"  of  metal  carries 
the  current  to  the  distributor  box, 
where  it  passes  through  the  platinum 
points  to  the  breaker  arm  and  then 
back  to  the  breaker  box  and  the 
frame  of  the  magneto  to  the  starting 
point. 

Now  it  is  the  low  pressure  on  this 
circuit  (9  to  12  volts)  that  so  often 
causes  trouble,  through  a  dirty  con- 
nection, such  as  the  "strap"  running 
from  the  low-tension  lead  to  the 
breaker  box.  Even  a  little  dirt  around 
the  nut  that  holds  the  breaker  box 
cover  in  place  or  at  the  point  where 
the  strap  is  fastened,  will  impede  the 
flow  of  the  current  and  cause  magneto 
trouble.  It  is  well  to  keep  these  parts 
wiped  clean. 

The  same  conditions  with  the  high- 
tension  circuit,  however,  will  have  an 
entirely  different  effect.  This  cur- 
rent, coming  from  the  high-tension 
coil,  has  a  voltage  pressure  several 
thousand  times  that  of  the  primary 
coil  current.  (This  secondary  coil 
has  one  end  of  the  wire  fastened  to 
the  same  screw  as  the  primary  wire. 
The  other  end  is  brought  out  to  con- 
nect at  the  distributor  arm.)  This 
line  must  be  very  well  insulated.  A 
little  dirt  or  oil  on  the  connections 
of  this  circuit  may  cause  so  bad  a 
leakage  that  a  very  weak  spark  at 
the  plugs  or  even  none  at  all  may  re- 
sult. 

Suggestions  for  Lubrication 

In  caring  for  the  magneto  the  oper- 
ator should  follow  the  specific  instruc- 
tions accompanying  the  machine,  but 
in  the  absence  of  these  it  is  well  to 
observe  the  following  general  rules. 
Most  magnetos  now  used  have  a 
weather-proof  housing  which  prevents 
oil  and  water  from  reaching  the  work- 
ing parts.    The  magneto  should  be 
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oiled  once  a  week  with  a  good  grade 
of  oil — about  three  or  four  drops  to 
each  oil  hole.  The  breaker  box  should 
be  taken  off  once  a  week  and  the 
wick  in  the  center  of  the  roller  pin 
should  have  a  drop  or  two  of  good 
oil;  also  place  a  drop  of  oil  on  the 
screw  or  pin  on  which  the  breaker 
arm  hinges. 

Once  in  two  weeks  take  off  the  dis- 
tributor box  cover  and  wipe  it  out 
carefully  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth.  Be 
careful  to  remove  all  carbon  dust 
which  may  form  therein.  In  replac- 
ing the  breaker  box,  be  sure  that  there 
is  no  oil  between  the  points  and  that 
the  points  are  properly  adjusted.  The 
break  should  be  1-64  of  an  inch.  After 
replacing  the  cover,  be  sure  to  push 
the  clip  down  over  the  knob  firmly 
on  the  cover  plate,  also  making  sure 
that  the  nut  which  holds  this  clip  in 
place  is  tightened  up  sufficiently  to 
make  the  clip  tight.  This  is  an  elec- 
tric connection  on  the  low  voltage 
current  and  must  be  tight  in  order 
to  let  the  electricity  flow  through  the 
joint  freely. 

After  the  magneto  has  been  used 
for  some  time  it  may  be  found  nec- 
essary to  file  the  points  slightly,  and 
in  case  6i  faulty  ignition  this  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  look  at.  Any 
time  the  platinum  points  become 
black  or  pitted,  good  ignition  will 
not  obtain  until  the  points  are  filed 
smooth  and  true  again  and  adjusted 
so  that  they  come  together  squarely, 
so  as  to  make  a  good,  large  bearing 
surface.  Never  adjust  the  screw  after 
filing,  for  it  is  the  filing  which  makes 
the  points  straight. 

If  it  is  found  that  these  points  give 
too  much  trouble  and  have  to  he  tiled 
too  often,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
condenser  is  not  working  properly. 
By  taking  off  the  breaker  box  cover 
and  connecting  a  wire  across  from  the 
nut  that  holds  the  clip  to  the  pin  on 
the  insulating  block  in  the  breaker 
box  and  operating  the  magneto  or 
the  motor,  one  can  determine  whether 
or  not  the  condenser  is  "bad"  by  the 
flash  or  spark  between  the  breaker 
points.  By  removal  of  the  housing  of 
the  magneto,  the  magnets  can  be  very 
easily  lifted  off.  Care  must  be  used 
in  removing  and  handling  the  mag- 
nets. 

Handling  of  Magnets 

A  "keeper,"  or  piece  of  iron,  should 
be  placed  across  each  magnet  as  it 
is  drawn  off,  and  left  there  until  the 
magnet  is  replaced  in  its  position. 
Never  bring  two  magnets  together 
while  they  are  off  the  magneto  unless 
you  understand  handling  magnets  ami 
know  which  poles  to  bring  together, 
for  if  you  should  put  them  together 
the  wrong  way  you  would  partially 
discharge  each  magnet  and  they  would 
have  to  be  remagnetized  before  the 
magneto  would  work  properly  again. 

To  install  a  new  condenser  after 
removing  the  magnets,  take  out  screw 
which  holds  one  end  of  the  condenser 
connection.  Loosen  the  two  top 
screws  in  the  clip  holding  condenser, 
unsolder  the  connection  on  the  other 
side,  remove  condenser  and  install 
new  one,  being  careful  to  solder  the 
connection  carefully  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  magneto  when  facing  the 
breaker  box,  and  also  to  tighten  down 
(Continued  on   Piiuf  St) 
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He  WhoRuns(ATiraictoir)May  Read! 


BUSTLE  BROWN  was  a  sixteen- 
cylinder  salesman.  He  admitted 
it! 

His  agile  toe  had  kept  many  a  door 
open  long  enough  for  his  clever 
tongue  to  talk  him  into  the  parlor, 
into  the  best  chair  and  into  an  order 
for  the  Limp  Leather  Lessons  of 
Learning.  Besides  books,  he  had  sold 
insurance!  On  the  desk  of  many  a 
busy  man  had  he  sat,  talking  earnestly 
and  at  length,  until  the  victim  had 
despairingly  signed  an  application. 

Came  the  day  when  Bustle  turned  to 
the  tractor  game. 

■  He  allied  himself  with  the  Pussy- 
foot, a  soundly  built  tractor  of  mod- 
erate price.  He  delved  deftly  into  the 
jargon  of  the  soil,  into  the  transmis- 
sion case  of  his  own  machine,  and  into 
the  mind  of  the  conservative  rancher. 

Then  he  fared  forth  to  sell  the 
Pussyfoot  7-11  and  the  13-23 — on  a 
strictly  commission  basis — in  a  nice 
fat  little  territory  all  his  own. 

And  he  sold  'em! 

Why,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  sound  of  a  Pussyfoot  ex- 
haust didn't  event  frighten 
the  field  sparrows.    At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  he 
had  Pussyfooted  himself  into 
an    expensive    home    of  his 
own  and  acquired 
an  equajly  expen- 
sive wife. 

The  slump  came 
in  the  third  year. 
It  was  a  real 
slump.  A  month 
went  by  without 
a  single  sale! 

Bustle  Brown 
bustled  anew.  He 
talked    until  his 
voice  was  husky; 
he   drove  his 
sales  car  until 
there  were  cal- 
louses on  the 
tires,  but  there 
still  remained 
a  long  shining 


TRACTORI 


"Well,  then,  listen!  The  Pussyfoot 
is  all  right — Pussyfoot  service  is  all 
right.  But  Pussyfoots  have  been  over- 
sold!" 

"What  " 

"Just  keep  on  listenin'.  Fust,  there 
was  Bill  Jameson.  Forty  acres  he 
has,  and  none  too  good.  You  got  his 
enthusiasm  up  and  sold  him  a  13-23. 
It  cost  him  twice  as  much  as  a  7-11, 
and,  by  the  same  count,  twice  as  much 
as  he  could  afford.  You  got  twice  the 
commission,  sure,  but  Bill  has  never 
been  happy  and  has  never  boosted! 

"Then  Mike  Fahey  got  a  7-11.  You 
told  him  it  ought  to  plow  that  side 
hill  of  his.  It  wouldn't;  'course  it 
wouldn't!  So  he  had  to  keep  his 
horses — and  has  been  argumentin'  to 
his  neighbors,  'spite  of  the  fact  the 
little  machine  has  never  missed  an 
explosion. 

"Then  when  Judge  Cary  wanted 
power  on  his  two  hundred  acres  you 
sold  him  two  7-11's,  just  because  you 
happened  to  be  overstocked  on  that 
size,  and  was  too  darned  shortsighted 
to  see  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  Judge  would 
realize  that  the  13-23  was 
what  he  needed. 

"Fred    Thomas   was  dif- 
ferent. He  was  too  poor  to  dig 
up  much  cash,  so 
you   stretched  the 
terms    and  made 
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line  of  unclaimed,  lonesome  Pussyfeet 
in  the  Brown  warehouse. 

At  last,  in  desperation,  Bustle  did 
a  wise  thing,  a  very  wise  thing.  He 
went  in  search  of  advice. 

Old  Man  Skinner  saw  him  coming 
up  the  walk.  He  grinned  a  wrinkled 
old  grin  and  said,  "I  been  expecting 
ye.    Sit  down,  Bustle!" 

Now,  the  old  man  had  been  born  in 
those  parts.  He  had  lived  long  with 
wide  eyes,  open  ears  and  a  very  tight 
mouth.  Long  months  before  Bustle 
had  helped  his  Ford  out  of  a  mud- 
hole.   Now  he  was  to  be  rewarded. 

The  old  man  listened  to  the  long 
tale  of  woe  that  the  'salesman  un- 
folded. Then  he  clumped  his  heavy 
feet  down  on  the  veranda  rail,  fixed 
his  old  eyes  on  the  distant  hills  and 
spoke: 

"Bustle,  the  old  motto  used  to  be, 
'Take  care  of  the  pennies  and  the 
dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves.' 
But  I'm  rich,  and  my  motto  is,  'Take 
care  of  the  dollars  and  the  pennies 
will  tag  along.'  Now,  most  of  you 
tractor  men  don't  say,  'Take  care  of 
the  customers  and  the  sales  will  take 
care  of  themselves.'  Too  many  times 
your  motto  is,  !Take  care  of  the  sales 
and  let  the  customers  take  care  of 
themselves.' " 

"Hardly  fair,  Old  Man!"  growled 
Bustle.  Pussyfoot  service  has  been 
of  the  best." 

After  a  moment's  silence  the  Old 
Man  asked,  "Through  talkin'?'' 

"V.  s." 


Hitch  for  Two  Drills 
One  frequently  observes  unneces- 
sary waste  of  tractor-power.  The 
sight  of  a  big,  powerful  tractor  mer- 
rily "walking  along"  with  a  light 
drill  or  single-section  harrow  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  se- 
riously wasteful.  The  diagram  il- 
lustrates at  hitch  that  teas  success- 
fully used  on  a  California  rancK  in 
operating  Uco  grain-drills. 

the  big  payment  come  due  in  the 
spring.  Of  course,  Fred  couldn't  pay 
then.  The  bank  was  strict — as  it  had 
a  right  to  be — and  Fred  has  grown 
gray-headed  over  paying  for  a  ma- 
chine you'd  ought  to  have  made  him 
wait  a  year  for. 

"And  it  wasn't  until  a  month  after 
D.an  Estep  had  paid  for  his  rig  that 
he  found  he  couldn't  turn  at  the  end 
of  his  .  rows  like  you  said  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  do. 

"There  was  that  man  down  by  the 
cemetery.  You  sort  of  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  his  horse  tools  would  do 
for  the  7-11.  You  took  every  cent  of 
ready  money  he  had  for  the  tractor 
and  just  looked  sympathetic  when  he 
had  to  go  into  debt  for  harrows  and 
plows. 

"Portugo  Joe,  too!  You  got  him 
all  heated  up  about  new-fangled  pow- 
er farmin'  and  sold  him  a  tractor  for 
his  little  truck  garden.  Mighty  little 
use  he's  ever  been  able  to  get  out  of 
it.  Do  you  think  that  rusty  Pussyfoot, 
lying  idle  there  by  the  highway,  has 
been  a  good  advertisement? 

"My  boy,  tractors  aren't  sold 
through  clever  salesmanship — not  at 
all!  Nor  through  advertising — nor 
through  service — not  in  the  long  run. 

"Tractors  are  sold  by  the  men  that 
have  used  'em — and  have  been  satis- 
fied. Every  time  your  machine  fails 
to  satisfy  the  particular  needs  of  a 
rancher— every  time  he  is  disappoint- 
(Contbraed  On  Page  38) 


GET 
THKT 
BIG 
GARDEN 
BOOK  a 

now! 


Send  for  this  big,  valuable 
book  filled  with  interesting  and 
reliable  information  on  planting, 
gardening,  poultry  raising,  feed- 
ing and  care  of  pet  stock ;  spray - 
ing^  and  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  both  the  city 
dweller  and  the  farmer. 

Our  1920  Catalog  is  the  most 
complete  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published. 


ite  FREE! 


-our harness  flexible 


HARDENED  leather  cracks  and 
is  soon  on  the  road  to  decay. 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  softens  leather, 
protects  it  from  dust,  sweat  and 
moisture,  and  keeps  your  harness 
flexible.  Rodents  dislike  it  and  avoid 
Eureka  oiled  leather.  Eureka  saves 
harness  for  longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


ARE  YOU 

PROGRESSIVE? 


Why  grow  wicked,  thorny  berries 
when  the  Best  Berry  in  the  World 
it  absolutely  thorniest? 

NEW  THORNLESS 
MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 


Unturpoj**d  In  rf«#,  p '  ■  i  u .  r- 1  rrtt  ■  t 
quality  Atm'ut  .tr.-lte  i  ■  On  J  .  ....-ft  tt~ 
Sw*1  anj  4*hrfcn*J—  Hardy  .1  •  an  (Mi 
attd  tmooth  oj  a  grap^xint 
DaWnJ  br  m<  pmmgd  to  my  aMrtm,  m  >«f 
■bM.  Mew*.  1  for  HOOt  1)00  pa  oW*  Ca*». 
Ufm  «4  mhm  atrial  nniAm  wd  iftnakx*  rtt 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST 

S—4  mw4  FM  Cwmi  SANTA  101*.  CAUP 


SAWS! 

Ill  an  With  a  Folding  Bao>-  O  MEN  With 
mall  Sawing  Machine  DCdlb  t  Cross-cut  Saw 

S  to  9  corda  dally  la  the  usual  average  for  one  man 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
4in.  to  S  ft.  Through 


OurlOld  Mode!  Machine  ftnws  faster,  rung  easier  and  will 
last  longer  than  ever.   Adjusted  in  a  mi  nil  to  to  suit  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  strongest  mnn.   Ask  for  catalog  No. 
M!tfi  and  low  price.   First  order  gets  agency, 
foldini  SawuyrM.ch.  Co..  161 W.  Harrison  St-  OuVuo.  10 


.LANS     fob     POULTRY  HOUSES. 

'  All  Styles.  160  Illustrations.  Bend  10 
cents.  INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL. 
Dept.  22.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
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(Style  Beaut}  f 
and  Rare  I 


Comfort 


WOMEN  who  look  for  style  and  beauty 
first  of  all,  find  just  what  they  want 
in  Martha  Washington  Shoes.  Late,  correct 
styles  always,  and  rare  comfort  built  into 
every  Martha  Washington  Shoe. 

Try  a  pair  of  these  famous  shoes.  You  will  like  their 
comfort,  the  way  they  wear  and  the  way  they  hold 
their  shape.       Qq  to  your  dealer  ^  choose  from  ^ 

many  fashionable  styles.  After  your  first 
pair  you  will  always  want  the  complete 
satisfaction  you  get  from  Martha  Wash- 
ington Shoes. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Look  for  the  Martha 
Washington  name  and 
Mayer  Trade  Mark 
on  the  Shoe.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  handle 
them,  write  us. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  & 
Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


This  shoe  has  been  widely  imitated.  Look  for  the 
name  and  trade-mark  on  the  sole  or  label  in  the  top. 


W  V  Shoes 


5  Great  Novelties 

Of!  Mo  The  glorious 
IM  lib.  cnru-on  Weol- 


*  flower  recently  iotro- 
,  ducedbymthas  succeeded 
■  everywhere  and  proved 
\  to  be  the  most  ehowy  gar* 
'dea  annual.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  mats  of 
1  bloom  Which  it  shows  all 
Summer  and  Kail. 

We  now  have  three  new 
colors— pink,  yellow  and 
'  scarlet,  aswellascrimson. 
All  these  colors  mixed* 
20  eta.  per  pkt. 

With  each  order  we 
send  1  trial  pkt.  each  of 
Giant  Kochia,  most  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia  Hybrids,  white, 
pink,  striped,  scarlet,  plumed,  etc..  mixed 
^pan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  colors.  Magnificent. 
Giant  C*ntaur«a,  superb  for  g;irden  or  vasea. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  for  20  eta. 
Bi—  Catalog,  frae.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
h-.t\m.  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
',i':Ji?r>\\.  Dahllne.  Canna*.  Irises.  Penmen.  Pereontals. 
^hrnbs  Vines,  Fern*.  Peas,  Asters.  Pansies.  etc.  All 
-  ...  .-.forlr.*  i-train-.  and  many  sterling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.      Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


ARE  VOU 

ALERT? 


by  Irofl  whan  ib«  B*»t 


BURBANK  TOMATO 

In  earliness,  productiveness,  size,  shape,  color, 
flavor,  solidity  sod  all  desirable  qualifies  il  is  par 
excellent.  Will  stand  ahead  of  all  id  popularity 
hen  better  known  for  both  home  and  market  use. 
Order  early  as  stock  it  very  limited  and  told  in 
packets  only.   Packet  of  1*0  seeds,  2to  cents;  3  for 

I*  cents;  7  for  SI  M. 
Catalogue  of  other  sterling  novelties  and  spec* 
nine*,  Free. 


ISAAC  F.  TILLINGH AST 

i  m.  PIm&mii  SAJff*  IMA  CAUf 


w.m  *m<  v,«fjir^vaaF9>T^^BSSsasHiai>**wB**^^VflBv 

A  N@w  Tractor  D@iM©i5ig(liriilln©is!  Idba 

Ranchers  everywhere  throughout  Central  and  Northern  California  are 
voicing  their  approval  of  the  plan  recently  promulgated  by  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association,  whereby  the  old-fashioned  "public 

field  demonstration"  will  be  done  away  vsith. 

AKING    the  demonstration 


TAKING  the  demonstration  to 
the  farmer  is  the  keynote  of 
the  new  plan  adopted  by  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association. 

A  farmer  who  figures  on  buying  a 
tractor  today  can  jump  in  his  car  and 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from 
his  own  home  visit  a  dozen  different 
makes  of  operating  tractors.  He  not 
only  can  look  them  over  and  see  them 
work,  but  he  also  can  talk  with  the 
men  who  have  driven  them  through 
months  of  hard  service  and  secure 
definite  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
upkeep  and  operation. 

This  was  not  formerly  the  case. 
Three   years   ago   the    farmer  who 


was  expected  of  them.  To  be  sure, 
the  people  who  did  come  were  more 
interested  in  actually  buying  than  ever 
before,  but  there  wasn't  enough  of 
them  to  suit  the  exhibitors. 

The  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association  has  faced  these 
facts  in  planning  the'  policy  for  1920. 
They  have  realized  that  the  farmers 
will  not  go  from  San  Jose  to  Sacra- 
mento to  see  a  big  demonstration,  any 
more  than  they  will  go  from  Fresno, 
Santa  Rosa  or  Chico. 

Therefore,  it  has  been  decided  to 
arrange  for  demonstrations  at  San 
Jose,  Fresno,  Stockton,  Santa  Rosa, 
Chico  and  Marysville,  as  well  as  Sac- 
ramento.    Any   farmer   who  prides 


Hhutratlon.  Courtesy  Holt  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Combines  Are  Coming! 
Because  of  labor  conditions  it  is  expected  that  more  "combine"  harvesters 
than  ever  before  will  be  used  this  year,  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

wanted  to  find  out  about  tractors  had 


to  wait  until  a  tractor  demonstration 
was  held  somewhere.  Then  he  saw 
new  machines,  carefully  groomed  for 
the  occasion,  in  the  hands  of  expert 
operators,  doing  simple  plowing  work 
for  a  few  hours  under  ideal  conditions. 

The  discriminating  and  discerning 
farmer  of  today  can  not  spare  the 
time  to  go  very  far  to  a  demonstra- 
tion. He  does  not  look  forward  with 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  fighting  for 
hotel  accommodations  in  a  crowded 
town,  nor  do  his  wife  and  family 
enjoy  the  dust  and  grime  of  a  tractor 
field. 

That's  the  'farmer's  side  of  it. 
The  Tractor  Man's  View 

Tractor  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  progressive. 
They  are  putting  out  new  models  and 
adding  improvements.  They  know 
that  there  are  many  more  farmers  who 
would  buy  tractors  if  they  appreciated 
their  efficiency  and  understood  them. 
Therefore,  the  dealers  are  anxious  to 
show  the  development  in  the  tractor 
industry  as  far  as  possible. 

But  the  big  annual  demonstration 
of  Northern  California  was  not  an 
unqualified  success  last  year,  just  as 
the  demonstrations  at  Kansas  and 
North  Dakota  fell  far  short  of  what 


himself  on  being  up  on  tractor  devel- 
opment can  see  this  less  ambition? 
demonstration  or  exhibit  in  a  half  day 
and  he  will  see  the  machines  exhibited 
by  his  own  acquaintances — men  from 
whom  he  will  personally  buy  and  who 
will  give  him  service — the  local  deal- 
ers. 

Collins  Is  Manager 

These  smaller  demonstrations  must, 
of  necessity,  conform  to  the  rules 
that  experience  has  formulated  for  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association  and  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers. 

In  order  to  promote  these  local 
dealers'  associations,  Mr.  Geo.  S. 
Collins  has  been  employed  as  Man- 
aging Secretary  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
will  devote  his  time  to  the  tractor 
industry  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Mr.  Collins  is  well  known  a- 
being  fully  posted  on  all  branches  of 
the  tractor  industry,  and  the  very 
successful  exhibit  arranged  by  him  at 
the  State  Fair  last  year  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  qualifications  for  the 
work  ahead. 

This  year,  instead  of  trying  to  drag 
the  farmer  to  the  demonstration,  we 
are  going  to  bring  the  demonstration 
to  him. — W.  H.  Gardiner. 


He  Who  Rues(  A  Traeten-)  MayRead 


(Continued  1 

ed  by  its  failure  to  come  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations— every  time  he  feels  that 
he  wasn't  treated  fair — why  you've 
got  a  man  working  against  you. 

"A  clever  talker  might  sell  false 
teeth  to  a  man  who's  got  a  head  full 
o'  sound  ones,  a  Packard  to  a  man 
with  a  Ford  income,  a  piano  to  a  fel- 
low who  don't  know  no  music,  a  hot 
water  bag  to  an  ignorant  Sandwich 
Islander — but  I  tell  you  right  here 
they  don't  stay  sold  and  the  buyers 
don't  keep  quiet  about  getting  stung. 
And  I  don't  give  a  durn  about  how 
good  those  false  teeth,  Packards,  pi- 
anos and  hot  water  bags  may  be — nor 
how  cheap! 

"Now  you  go  home  and  get  mad  for 


rom  Face  37) 
lettin'  an  old  man  talk  sassy  tp  you." 

But  Bustle  Brown  did  a  second 
wise  thing.  He  went  home  and 
thought  it  all  over,  and  took  the  ad- 
vice that  Old  Man  Skinner  had 
passed  him. 

Now  there's  a  steady,  sound  mar- 
ket for  Pussyfoots — no  big  boom 
years  of  wonderful  sales,  perhaps, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  "third 
year  slumps!" 

Brown  is  no  longer  called  "Bustle. " 
Everyone  knows  him  as  "Doc."  For 
when  Doc  Brown  prescribes  certain 
power  equipment  for  a  sick  farm, 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  patient  he  has  at  heart  and 
not  the  rakeoff  on  the  prescription 
from  the  drugstore. — W.  H.  Gardiner. 
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Gas  Tractor  Course 

Do  you  operate  a  tractor?  Are  you 
thinking  of  buying  a  tractor?  Do  you 
wish  to  learn  something  about  gaso- 
line engines?  Then,  by  all  means,  at- 
tend the  gas  tractor  short  course  at 
the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riv- 
erside, California,  from  February  23 
to  28.  You  will  learn  the  principles 
of  the  gas  engine  and  many  other- 
things  which  will  help  you  to  be  a 
better  operator.  You  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  and  operate 
every  one  of  the.ten  or  more  makes 
of  tractors  to  be  used  in  the  course. 
The  only  charge  for  the  course  is  a 
registration  fee  of  $1.  If  interested 
write  to  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 


Tractor  Troubles 

(Continued  From  Tnge  36) 
firmly  the  screw  which  holds  the 
other  connection  of  condenser  and 
being  sure  that  the  wire  which  is  the 
grounded  end  of  the  low-tension  cir- 
cuit, also  is  fastened  under  this  screw. 
•These  electrical  connections  must  be 
made  up  clean  and  tight.  Then  re- 
place magnets  in  the  same  position 
they  were  in  before  removing.  You 
will  find  the  magnets  are  marked  by  a 
little  oval  ground  in  the  end  of  each. 
It'  does  not  matter  on  which  side 
these  marks  ar,e  placed,  but  they  must 
all  be  on  one  side. 

Sometimes,  after  a  magneto  has 
seen  long  service,  the  breaker  box 
becomes  worn  in  shifting  back  and 
forth  when  retarding  and  advancing 
the  spark.  If  it  becomes  very  loose, 
poor  ignition  will  result.  In  case  the 
trouble  is  so  pronounced  that  the 
breaker  arm  will  not  break  at  all  in 
one  position  and  will  not  come  to- 
gether in  the  other  position,  a  new 
breaker  box  may  be  necessary. 
Ignition  Trouble  Shooting 

If  your  motor  shows  signs  of  igni- 
tion trouble,  following  is  the  proced- 
ure to  follow  in  attempting  to  locate 
the  cause:  First,  be  sure  that  each 
spark  plug  is  cleaned  and  properly 
adjusted.  If  carbon  or  moisture  is 
allowed  to  collect  on  the  plug,  it  forms 
a  path  for  the  current  to  pass  over 
and  the  "juice"  will  not  jump  the  gap. 
It  is  also  necessary  for  the  plug  to  be 
clean  on  the  outside  from  the  cap  to 
the  lock  nut,  as  dirt  on  the  porcelain 
cover  will  permit  the  current  to  pass 
through  it  and  in  this  way  put  the 
plug  out  of  commission. 

The  points  on  the  plug  should  be 
adjusted  not  more  than  1-32  of, an 
inch  apart  and  not  less  than  1-64. 
As  the  plug  is  used  continuously,  the 
metal  wastes  away  between  these  two 
points  and  in  time  it  is  necessary  to 
set  the  center  electrode  up  closer  to 
the  outside  electrode  in  order  to  btS;nfr 
it  back  to  its  normal  position  again. 

When  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
plug  is  in  perfect  order,  test  the  high- 
tension  cables  or  wires  by  turninpr 
the  motor  over  by  hand  with  the  im- 
pulse in  operation  and  holding  the 
wire  %  of  an  inch  from  any  part  of 
the  motor.  If  you  get  a  good  spark 
at  the  end  of  this  wire,  that  will  prove 
that  the  magneto  and  wire  are  in  per- 
fect condition.  This  will  eliminate 
the  magneto  or  spark  plug  as  possible 
causes  of  the  trouble.  However,  if 
you  do  not  get  a  spark  at  the  end  of 
the  wire,  that  will  show  that  the 
trouble  is  somewhere  in  the  magneto 
or  the  cables. 

Look  for  Valve  Trouble 

The  next  move  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  valves  are  operating  correctly,  as 
a  valve  frequently  does  not  seat  prop- 

(Coa tinned  on  Pace  40) 
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Completeness 


\^OUR  tractor  should  be  a 
•*-  complete  power  investment. 
It  should  be  one  that  can  be 
used  practically  every  day  of  the 
year,  one  that  is  100%  efficient, 
belt  and  drawbar. 

The  International  8-16 
kerosene  tractor  meets  those 
requirements.  The  drawbar  has 
a  wide  range  of  adjustment  both 
up  and  down  and  sidewise  so 
that  the  tractor  will  pull  any 
machine  or  implement  on  the 
farm  with  equal  advantage.  The 
8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the 
tractor  can  be  backed  into  the 
belt  quickly — so  placed  also  that 
the  belt  doesn't  rub  against  any 
part  of  the  tractor  nor  drag  on 
the  ground.  And  8-16  power  is 
just  right  —  neither  too  heavy 
nor  too  light —  it  fits  practically 


any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task 
on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for 
all -year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a 

1 00 -cents -on -the -dollar  invest- 
ment because  of  its  exceptionally 
efficient  and  economical  (kero 
sene) operation;  because,  too,  you 
can  always  secure  repair  and 
expert  service  without  delay 
through  the  92  branch  houses 
,  and  many  thousands  of  dealers. 
Your  International  dealer — wherever 
he  is  —  has  a  Harvester  branch  in 
easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  compltte 
tractor  power  investment  just  write 
your  name  and  address  along  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement  and 
mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we 
can  send  you  full  descriptive  informa- 
tion of  the  International  8-16. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


From  FACTORY 

to  you 


Avoid  delays  and  avoid  paying 
an  extra  profit,  by  getting 

Vapor  Tight  Piston  Rings 

straight  from  our  factory.  We 
manufacture  all  sizes—and 
sell  direct  to  users,  at  fac- 
tory prices.  Two  VT  Rings 
to  a  piston  prevent  any  leak' 
ing  in  cylinders— and  produce 
the  maximum  compression. 
Order  rVOW--giving  cylinder  dia- 
meter and  exact  width  and  depth 
of  grooves  in  pistons;  or  write  for 
our  new  descriptive  Circular—wo 
send  it  FREE. 

Vapor  Tight  Ring  Co. 

Box  1772-U       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Lament  stock  of  Surface  rrrlsatlnn 
Pipe  and  equipment  on  the  Coast. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  b*A|rost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it,genera  tes  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-5 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the 
grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

8th  and  Inrln  Streets,      San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 


LADY  WARE 
A  very  fine  mercerised 
stocking,  fashioned 
with  seam  back.  Black, 
white,  grey, Cordovan. 


7? 


Socks  and  Stockings 
to  be  glad  about 


HEN  you  wear  Durable  -  DURHAM 
Hosiery 

— your  feet  are  joyful 
—your  pocketbook  is  glad 
— Mother  is  happy  because  there  is  so  much 
less  darning. 

Every  pair  wears  longer  because  made 
stronger  at  points  of  hardest  wear. 

Socks  and  stockings  for  city  people— for  coun- 
try people— for  women,  children  and  men— for 
dress,  for  work,  for  play.  Durable-DURHAM  is 
the  hosiery  of  the  American  family. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM.  Ask 
to  see  the  Lady  Ware  and  the  new  Lady  Dur- 
ham style  for  women,  the  Cavalier  for  men  and 
the  new  fine  Polly  Prim  for  children. 

Look  for  the  Durable-DURHAM  trade  mark 
ticket  on  every  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


SANGUINETTPS  QUALITY  BRAND 

(1919  Crop) 

ALFALFA  SEED 


GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 
Unexcelled  for  Germination,  Purity, 
Colo*  and  Productiveness 

VARIETIES 

CHILEAN  (Common)  SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED 

It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

YUMA,  ARIZONA 


E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 


"The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian." 


(Continued  F 

erly.  due  to  sticking;  of  the  stems. 
This  can  be  determined  by  cranking 
the  motor  over  and  observing  the 
strength  of  compression.  If  compres- 
sion is  not  perfect,  investigate  and 
locate  the  trouble.  Again,  one  of  the 
push  rods  may  be  so  long  that  it 
will  not  permit  the  valve  to  close. 
When  you  have  put  these  matters 
right,  you  have  eliminated  any  trouble 
from  this  source. 

Now  then,  if  trouble  persists,  it 
must  be  in  the  manifold  or  carbure- 
tor. A  very  good  way  to  determine 
if  there  is  a  leak  in  the  manifold  or 
governor  valve  stem  or  carburetor 
throttle  stem  is  to  wrap  considerable 
waste  around  these  parts  and  saturate 
with  gasoline.  If  it  is  a  leak  that  is 
causing  the  trouble,  the  waste  satu- 
rated with  gasoline  will  correct  the 
mixture  and  the  motor  will  run  all 
right.  It  will  be  understood  that  a 
leak  in  the  manifold  allows  fresh  air 
to  be  drawn  in  and  makes  the  mixture 
so  weak  that  it  cannot  be  fired.  If 
your  tractor  has  a  two-cylinder  motor, 
and  the,  leak  is  at  one  end  of  manifold, 
only  one  cylinder  will  "act  up"  or 
miss  fire.  If  the  leak  is  at  the  car- 
buretor or  governor  valve,  it  will  af- 
fect both;  if  a  four-cylinder  motor,  a 
leak  at  either  end  will  affect  the  two 
cylinders  at  that  end,  and  if  at  the 
carburetor  or  governor,  will  affect 
all  fouf  cylinders. 

When  any  trouble  that  may  exist 
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properly  timed  or  through  subsequent 
misplacement,  making  the  spark  occur 
too  late.  The  motor  will  run  under 
these  conditions,  but  it  will  not  de- 
velop its  full  amount  of  power  and 
sometimes  "misses"  badly.  This  can 
very  easily  be  determined  by  turning 
the  motor  over  until  the  impulse  de- 
vice unhooks  and  observing  whether 
the  crank-shaft  is  on  dead  center  or 
near  dead  center.  It  should  be  about 
5  degrees  past  center. 

If  too  much  oil  is  placed  in  the 
crank  case — that  is,  enough  so  that 
the  crank  and  the  connecting  rods 
are  permitted  to  strike  the  oil — too 
much  oil  will  be  thrown  into  the  cyl- 
inders and  it  will  work  back  and  foul 
the  plugs.  In  this  case  the  plugs  will 
have  to  be  taken  out  and  cleaned. 
Sometimes  the  oil  will  burn  into  hard 
substances  which  Torm  scales  on 
points  of  the  plugs.  It  will  also  cause 
the  motor  to  smoke  badly.  Therefore, 
one  should  be  very  careful  never  to 
put  oil  enough  in  the  crank  case  to 
permit  the  crank  to  dip  in  same. 

It  sometimes  occurs,  when  usins 
porcelain  plugs,  that  the  porcelain 
becomes  cracked  very  slightly;  in 
fact,  a  i-ra,  k  so  small  that  it  is  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  will  cause  trouble. 
In  this  case,  the  motor  may  run  all 
right  on  no  load,  running  idle,  but  as 
-■soon  as  the  load  is  applied,  so  that 
the  motor  develops  high  compres-. 
sion,  the  resistance  becomes  so  great 
at  the  plug  points  that  the  current  is 


An  Interesting  "Cross" 
And  now  comes  the  "cross"  between  truck  and  tractor  (in  appearance  at 
least),  which  is  here  shown  drawing  15  tons  of  sugar  beets  in  the  service  of  the 

Los  Alamitos  Sugar  Company. 


in  these  parts  has  been  corrected,  you 
must  have  found  the  cause,  for  there 
is  nothing  else  that  will  cause  faulty 
ignition.  Remember,  it  may  be  that 
the  carburetor  has  failed;  the  adjust- 
ment may  not  be  right,  or  there  may 
be  dirt  in  the  fuel  line  which  does  not 
permit  the  fuel  to  flow  into  the  car- 
buretor fast  enough,  thus  causing  the 
motor  to  lose  power  and  miss.  This 
trouble,  however,  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  spitting  or  back-firing 
through  the  carburetor.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  magneto  in 
some  way  has  become  retarded  either 
through  being  put  on  the  tractor  not 


forced  through  the  little  crack  instead 
of  jumping  the  gap. 

Another  cause  of  possible  trouble 
is  too  short  a  plug.  A  plug  must 
reach  down  and  through  the  cylinder 
well  into  the  cylinder  cavity,  so  that 
it  will  be  surrounded  with  a  perfect 
mixture,  or  it  will  not  fire  properly. 

Careful  attention  to  these  sugges- 
tions should  eliminate  one  of  the 
most  aggravating  causes  of  engine 
trouble.  The  operator  must  remem- 
ber that  ignition  is  the  "spark  of  life" 
in  the  motor.  Knowledge  of  the  elec- 
trical system  may  prevent  costly  and 
unnecessary  delays. 


The  United  States,  according  to  receM  surveys,  has  only  about  50  000 
miles  of  paved  highway.  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  rural  America  when 
the  great  road-building  program  of  the  next  decade  is  carried  ontf  On  the 
editorial  page  of  this  issue  appears  a  significant  item  entitled,  "Is  the 
Branch  Line  Railway  Doomed?"  Jt  reflects  the  feeling  among  many 
students  of  transportation.  Here  is  an  enlightening  discussion  of  an  inter- 
esting phase  of  rural  motor  transport.  It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
progressive  producers,  already  engaged  in  co-operative  enterprises  of  dif- 
ferent sorts. — Ed. 


APPROXIMATELY  20,000  farm- 
ers' co-operative  societies  in 
the  United  States  are  potential 
rural  motor  express  operators,  ac- 
cording to  a  purvey  recently  made  by 
the  Firestone  "Ship-by-Truck"  Bu- 
reau. 

"Many  farmers  hesitate  to  buy  a 
motor  truck  because  of  the  cost."  says 
the  director  of  the  bureau.  "Yet  as 
labor  becomes  more  scarce  and  wages 
higher,  the  farmer  must  use  more  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds  on  his  farm  and 


save  the  time  and  the  wages  of  a 
hand  wherever  he  can. 

"If  after  carefully  considering  pos- 
sible savings  as  compared  with  costs 
he  feels  that  he  cannot  own  a  truck 
individually,  he  can  well  afford,  we 
believe,  to  consider  a  substitute  for 
individual  ownership  which  farmers 
in  some  sections  are  finding  highly 
successful.  The  substitute  is  co-oper- 
ative ownership. 

"We  find  the  co-operative  idea 
spreading  into  the  rural  motor  ex- 
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RELY  ON  MOLINE 

For  a  Good.  Seed  Bed 


Use  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  and  you  will  get  a  good 
seed-bed — one  that  is  mellow,  fine,  deep  and  clean.  No 
matter  what  your  requirements,  for  horse  or  tractor 
use,  there  is  a  Moline  Disc  Harrow  suited  for  you. 

Moline  Leverless  Disc  Harrow 

For  All  Makes  of  Tractors 

This  is  the  handiest  and  best  disc  harrow  for  tractor 
use  ever  made.  There  are  no  levers  to  bother  with. 
To  angle  the  discs,  release  a  latch  and  drive  the  tractor 
forward.  To  straighten  the  discs  just  reverse  the 
tractor.  The  tractor  does  all  the  hard  work.  It  is 
built  extra  strong  and  durable,  has  great  flexibility  and 
penetrates  well.  Built  in  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10- 
foot  sizes,  double  or  single  cut,  and  can  be 
used  with  any  tractor. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or 'write  near- 
est Moline  Branch  for  full  information. 


Moline  Three  Lever  Disc  Harrow 


The  Moline 

Implements 
Plow* 
(ttcel  find  chilled) 
Harrow* 
Planter* 
Cultivators 
Grain  brill. 

Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binder* 
Com  Binder* 
Pities*  Scale* 
Spreader* 
Wag. 

Moline-Untvcrsal  Tractors 
Stephens  Salient  Six 
Automobiles 


Ideal  for  use  with  horses.  Has 
great  flexibility  and  end  thrust  is 
taken  up  by  the  frame.  Gangs  can- 
not bump  or  ride,  making  very 
light  draft.  Third  lever  regulates 
depths  of  gangs  and  can  be  in- 
stantly adjusted.  Very  strong  and 
durable.  Made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
— single  or  double  cut. 


Moline  Plow  Company*  Moline*  Illinois 


Nearest  Branches  at  Los  Angeles  and  Stockton 


BIG  SEED  COMPANY 
NOW  DISTRIBUTING 
NEW  CATALOG 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD 


MAKES  POULTRY  PAY 


The  Best  Balanced  Ration  on  the 
market.  Write  for  pamphlet  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

Petaluma,  Calif. 


press  field  particularly  in  those  States 
in  which  the  farmers  have  been 
schooled  in  the  principles  of  co-oper- 
ation through  participation  in  mu- 
tually-owned creameries,  grain  ele- 
vators and  marketing  agencies.  Cali- 
fornia, because  of  the  great  progress 
of  the  co-operative  movement  in  this 
State,  is  particularly  interested  in 
this  proposition. 

"Co-operation  in  most  instances 
was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing costs.  There  has  been  such 
a  wonderful  awakening  in  the  last 
five  years  regarding  its  possibilities 
in  this  respect  that  there  are  today, 
according  to  estimates  based  on  good 
authority,  about  20,000  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  of  one  kind  or 
another.  The  majority  are  located  in 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  the  corn  belt  States,  the 
Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the 


It's  a  Short  Step 

From  the  Co-operative  Elevator, 
Creamery  or  Marketing  Association, 
to  

Pacific  Coast  States,  and  California 
may  be  said  to  lead  all  of  these  States 
in  so  far  as  marketing  organizations 
are  concerned. 

"While  most  of  these  associations 
are  not  now  using  the  motor  truck, 
we  believe  a  majority  will  in  time  add 
the  motor  express  to  their  list  of 
activities.  We  are  strongly  of  this 
opinion  for  the  reason  that  it  can  in 
so  many  instances  reduce  costs  of 
transportation,  even  as  co-operative 
effort  has  reduced  costs  in  other 
ways  in  the  fields  already  entered  by 
the  associations. 

"The  average  farmer  if  he  feels  he 


The  Co-operative  Rural  Express 

Jias  need  of  a  motor  truck  only  for 
going  to  market  might  hesitate  to  buy 
because  he  thinks  the  truck  often 
would  be  idle.  He  will  more  readily 
lend  support  to  the  co-operative  motor 
truck  association,  made  up  of  himself 
and  ten  or  fifteen  of  his  neighbors. 
The  truck  (or  fleet)  it  operates  will 
have  few  if  any  idle  days. 

"It  will  not  only  carry  his  grain 
and  livestock  economically,  but  it 
also  will  open  up  to  him  new  and  neg- 
lected avenues  of  profit.  As  an  in- 
stance, more  than  one  general  farmer 
has,  told  our  investigators  that  he  is 
earning  $50  or  more  monthly  from 
milk  that  the  co-operative  association 
truck  carries  to  market.  If  the  serv- 
ices of  trucks  were  not  available,  this 
milk  would  be  used  on  the  farm  in 
some  time-consumingr  or  less  profit- 

( Continued  on  Page  42) 


The  largest  seed  company  In  Westernj 
America  is  now  distributing  broadcast  itsj 
1920  seed  catalog.  The  big  Annual  will  ex-j 
ceed  all  previous  ones  and  it  Is  said  is  a 
complete  course  in  agriculture,  with  several 
hundred  interesting  illustrations. 

There  Is  something  of  Interest  to  the  Home 
Seeker,  the  Stockman,  Dairyman,  Rancher,' 
Orchardlst,  Poultryman  and  Gardener,  for 
there  are  departments  on  Home  School,  Field 
and  Demonstration,  Garden  Work,  Mere  and 
Better  Potatoes,  correct  tools  and  Implements 
to  ise  for  best  results.  Marketing  notes  on 
each  subject,  telling  how  and  where  to  mar- 
ket. Hints  on  poultry,  spraying,  fertilizing  * 
and  the  use  of  insecticides.  The  whole  book 
of  112  pages  is  most  interesting,  entertaining 
and  Instructive — In  reality  It  Is  several  books 
In  one,  for  It  Includes  the  Important  "Garden 
Manual."    Over  1000  questions  are  answered. 

The  catalog  Is  absolutely  free,  and  should 
you  have  not  already  received  It,  write  im- 
nedlately  to  the  Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Com- 
pany, 620  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
California. — Advertisement 


When  answering  Adver- 
tisements please  mention 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


Ask  the  Man 
Who  Uses  It 

whether  or  not  Nitrate  of 
Soda  makes  good.  Why  spec- 
ulate with  "Non-Nitrated" 
forms  of  Nitrogen,  when,  by 
using  Nitrate  of  Soda,  you> 
can  insure  your  crops  against 
adverse  conditions? 

With  the  rational  use  of  Aeid 
or  Super  Phosphate — always 
recommended  by  us — there 
will  be  no  disturbance  of  nor- 
mal soil  conditions,  either  in 
one  year  or  in  one  hundred 
years. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Here's  an  Orchard  Tractor 
Plow  Built  the  Way  You  Want  it 


BY  means  of  its  reversible  hitch  you 
can  set  the  John  Deere  No.  8  out  to 
either  side  for  close  work  in  throwing  to 
or  from  the  row.  And  you  can  angle  the 
levers  in,  no  matter  to  which  side  you  set 
the  plow.  That  hitch  and  lever  construc- 
tion is  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  the 

john  mm  net 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

With  the  plow  working  close  to  the  trees,  the 
levers  are  always  easy  to  reach  from  the  tractor 
seat,  out  of  the  way  of  limbs,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  tractor  wheels  when  turning  short. 

Doesn't  Scar  the  Trees.  Note  also  tiie  wheel  base  design 
that  permits  dose  work  in  throwing  either  to  or  from  the 
row.  without  scarring  the  trees.  The  furrow  wheel  doesn't 
project  beyond  the  inner  moldboard's  wing.  The  land 
wheel  is  set  inside  the  third  beam. 

For  Use  With  Small  Tractors.  The  John  Deere  No.  8  is 
a  low-down,  power-lift,  easily-handled  plow  especially  de- 
signed for  use  with  the  smaller  types  of  tractors.  It  is 
equipped  with  three  10-mch  bottoms  that  scour  and  pul- 
verize to  best  advantage.  The  land  and  furrow  wheels 
have  a  great  range  of  adjustment  for  either  deep  or  shal- 
low plowing.  It  can  be  used  for  general  field  work  as  well 
as  for  orchard  plowing. 

Tell  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  to  show  you  the  John  Deere 
No.  8,  for  use  with  small  tractors.  And.  remember,  no 
matter  what  the  size  of  your  tractor  or  what  the  condition 
of  your  soil,  you  can  get  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  of  the 
moid  board  or  disc  type  to  meet  your  requirements. 

Write  Today  for  a  folder  describing  the  John  Deere  No.  8. 
Ask  for  Booklet  O-*  33 


JOHN^DEERE 


THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


TIRE  SLASHED 
TO  $5.50 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  you  answer  adver- 
tisements.  It  is  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  ours. 


5OO0  Miles  Guarantee  Tire* 

Hamilton  Triple  Fabric  Tires 
Bade  triply  durable  by  oar  new 
process  of  rebuilding.  Triple 
the  amount  of  fabric  of  any  other 
tirea.    Make  then  puTirf  By 


ONE- 

FOURTH  THE  COST 

Size 

Tire 

T=be» 

30x3 

 $550 

Il.fcO 

30x3H 

 fc.50 

1.75 

32x3* 

ZOO 

31x4 

 8.00 

2  25 

2.40 

33x4  . 

 8.50 

2.50 

34x4 

 8.75 

2.60 

34x4  H 

 10.50 

3.00 

35i4X 

3.15 

3cx4X 

 11.50 

3.25 

37x5 

 12.75 

3.75 

RELINER  FREE  WITH  EVERY  TIRE 
5  --  ■  '  -  •=  am  !T!ii>:  tide  or  tmam, 
plaza  or  non-skid-  Send  J2-00  deposit  for  ncli 
Ore;  $1.00  on  tubes:  balance  C.  O.  D.,  robjeci  to 
euannaeioa,  or  5  per  cent  itismnnt  if  fall  amount 
is  seas  with  c  rder. 

HAMILTON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

lATcaat.Deat        217     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Fertilize  All  Crops 


with 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vessel  direct  from  Chile  in  origi- 
nal- bags.  Small  quantity  per  acre 
will  increase  your  production  and 

income. 

Write  or  call  for  information  and 
free  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

HENRY  BOOKSIN, 
District  Manager, 

518-519-520  Bank  of  San  Jose 
Building. 
San  Jose,  California. 


JOHNSTON^ 

TllRBINE+J*-^'™ 
PUMP' 
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able  manner.  Whatever  loss  resulted 
would  of  course  be  felt  by  the  citv 
consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  determine  in 
many  instances  the  motor  track  r-«d- 
of  the  individual  farmer  by  the  size 
of  his  farm  or  the  kind  of  farming  he 
is  engaged  in.  The  kind  of  farmra. 
practiced  determines  the  needs  of  the 
farmer,  however,  more  often  than 
does  the  size  of  the  farm.  Generally 
speaking,  the  average  farmer  engaged 
exclusively  in  dairy  work  or  in  the 
work  of  the  truck  gardener  will  wan*, 
a  small  truck  of  his  own.  while  the 
average  grain  or  livestock  farmer  may 
feel  that  the  co-operative  motor  truck 
line  can  serve  his  marketing  need* 
more  economically." 


I 

AMONG  the  late  publications  aC 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Aerlculture  are  a  number  whlcL 
are  of  interest  to  California  farmer- 
Ad dress  the  Division  of  Publication.- 
TJ.S.D.A_  Washington.  D.  C  Thee- 
booklets  will  be  sent  free  to  any  on 
who  applies.    Order  by  number. 

farmtetrf 
BcuiJrri.v 

Onlon  Diaeami  ud  Their  Control,  iocs 

Growing;  Beef  on  the  Dairy  Farm  1ST  J 

How  to  Judge  Beef  Cattle  !•«» 

The  Bean  Lad-bird  and  Its  Control.  1*74 
Standard     Varietiea     of  Chicken* 

•  III — Asiatic.  French.  Engrlah) . .  .MM 
Determining-  Age  of  Cattle  by  the 

Teeth   lt»« 

Sweet  Potato  Diseases  '.  !•»» 

Buckwheat   SOOf 

The  Flat- Headed  Apple  Tree  Borer.  IMS 
Tnb*rtruloeis  in  Livestock  (Detection. 

control,  eradication )   let* 

The  University  of  California  has 
issued  a  number  of  helpful  circular?, 
which  may  be  obtained  free  by  address- 
ing- Director  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Berkeley,  CaL 

CTRCCLAF. 
NCnTKKR 

MariTat  Barley  'With  discuaaion  of 
barley  culture  in  California)  SI! 

The  Kakl  or  Oriental  Persimmon.  SI* 

Winter  Injury  or  Die- Back  of  the 
Walnnt   tl* 

Bow  to  Build  a  Septic  Tank. Mention  Name 

From  the  University  of  Arinrna 
comes  a  very  helpful  bulletin  on  "Be* 
Diseases."  Address  University  of  Ari- 
zona, Tuscon.  asking  for  Bulletin  !M1 

STATE  LAND  COLONY 

Following  publication  ef  our  recent 
article  on  the  Durham  Colony,  we  nave 
had  many  inquiries  from  readers.  Th. 
State  Land  Settlement  Board,  Berkeley. 
CaL.  has  issued  a  circular  d.  'ailtnp  th< 
progress  made  under  the  State  Lavnd 
Settlement  Act  and  is  now  recti  Tins 
applications  from  returned  soldiers.  Al! 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
board. 

Correspondence  Courses 
The  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a 

successful  civil  engineer.    I  asked  the 

name  of  the  university  where  he  had 

taken  his  degree. 

"The  only  time  I  was  ever  at  a 

college."  he  replied,  "was  to  deliver 

a    lecture    on    engineering    to  the 

students." 

He  had  educated  himself  through 

correspondence  courses  and  reading. 

combined  with  hard  knocks  in  the 

field. 

Xo  man  or  woman,  no  boy  or  girl, 
no  matter  what  their  age.  need  lack 
the  "book  learning"  that  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  modern  agricultural 
achievement.  Our  own  university 
gives  correspondence  courses  on  al- 
most every  branch  of  food  production. 
These  are  sent  free! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  in 
tonch  with  the  Director.  Division  of 
Agricultural  Education.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  Why  not  start 
today?— J-  C.  K. 

Improved  Auto  Rims 

Motorists  who  have  "wrestled  with" 
the  old-style  rims  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  they  can  now  obtain  a 
greatly  improved  rim  which  may  he 
locked  and  unlocked  with  "a  simple 
twist  of  the  wrist."  The  tire  may  be 
removed  or  replaced  without  haro- 
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Jin  Garden. 


(Continued  From  Tape  34) 

Plants  sprouted  and  ready  to  set  in  the 
open  ground  may  be  obtained  from 
seed  houses.  Set  them  now  and  give 
plenty  of  water  and  fertilizer. 

The  gardener  shbuld  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  fruit-grower  by  turning 
under  green  crops  for  humus  and  fer- 
tilizer. Turn  under  at  once  the  crop 
of  Windsor  beans,  melilotus  or  Cana- 
dian peas  planted  last  fall.  Even  weeds 
and  grass  turned  down  into  the  soil 
help  immensely. 

No  home  garden  in  city  or  on  the 
ranch  should  be  considered  complete 
unless  considerable  space  is  given  to 
growing  those  vegetables,  which  may 
be  used  as  greens.  Greens  contain 
many  valuable  mineral  salts,  which 
proper  cooking  conserves  for  the  up- 
building of  the  body.  In  place  of  the 
common  Southern  curled  mustard  use 
Chinese  mustard.  More  chard  and 
endive  should  be  cooked.  Plant  Long 
Standing  spinach.  Chinese  cabbage  is 
a  most  excellent  plant  for  greens. 
Young  beet  and  turnip  tops  are  de- 
licious. In  order  to  secure  best  results 
with  greens,  the  soil  should  be  made 
very  rich  with  manure,  followed  with 
nitrate  of  soda. 


Start  your  bed  of  sweet  potatoes  for 
plants  at  once.  Have  a  bed  6  by  14 
feet  for  each  acre.  Pack  a  foot  of 
straw,  fresh  horse  manure  In  the  bot- 
tom. Cover  with  3  or  4  inches  of  sand 
or  sandy  soil.  Place  12-inch  boards 
around  the  bed  and  cover  it  with  un- 
bleached muslin.  Keep  the  muslin  off 
during  bright  weather  when  the  sprouts 
begin  to  show.  Place  the  tubers  close 
together,  but  not  touching.  Sift  sand 
between  the  tubers  and  cover  them 
about  2  inches  deep  with  sand  or  very 
sandy  soil.  Mulch  with  3  or  4  inches 
of  straw,  which  should  be,  removed 
when  shoots  begin  to  show.  Keep  the 
bed  always  moist. 


A  southern  or  southeastern  slope,  be- 
cause it  warms  up  earlier  in  the  spring, 
is  best  for  the  February  garden.  Cold, 
wet  nights  or  late  frosts  are  less  in- 
jurious to  vegetable  crops  on  high  than 
on  low  ground,  where  cold  air  settles. 
Shade  trees  interfere  seriously  with 
early  gardens. 


Plan  the  garden  each  year  on  paper 
and  save  the  plan.  But  no  one  can 
make  a  garden  plan  on  paper  which 
will  work  out  in  practice  unless  he  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  plants  to 
be  grown. 

A  farm  home  garden  differs  greatly 
in  plan  from  a  city  home  garden.  Make 
all  rows  far  enough  apart  to  permit  of 
cultivation  with  horse-drawn  tools  or 
with  the  wheel  hoe. 


The  droppings  from  the  chicken 
roost  make  an  excellent  top  dressing 
for  the  rows  after  the  seeds  are  planted, 
but  are  much  better  if  rotted  before 
being  used. 


Every  weed  Is  an  enemy,  a  thief  in 
the  commissary.  Weeds  steal  plant 
food  from  the  vegetables.  They  use  up 
moisture  and  crowd  out  and  shade 
young  plants.  Swat  the  weeds  early 
In  the  game. 


For  the  backyard  garden  a  whisk- 
broom  serves  well  in  place  of  a  hand- 
sp  raver.  Make  a  solution  of  a  teaspoon - 
'  ful  of  Black  Leaf  "40"  to  each  gallon 
of  soapy  water  to  use  for  control  of 
aphis  and  thrips;  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
arsenate  of  lead  paste  for  insects  which 
chew  the  leaves.  Dip  the  whiskbroom 
in  the  solution  and  throw  it  as  a  spray 
on  the  plants,  being  sure  to  get  it  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  The 
whiskbroom  does  very  well  for  all 
liquid  sprays,  but  nothing  takes  the 
place  of  a  blower  of  some  form  for 
applying  dry  sulphur  to  combat  mildew, 
rusts  and  red  spider.  Apply  sulphur 
when  the  dew  Is  on  and  when  the  day 
promises  a  temperature  above  76  de- 
grees F.  If  one  has  a  satisfactory 
hand-sprayer  he  saves  material,  be- 
cause at  best  the  whiskbroom  is 
wasteful. 


Plantings  of  such  crops  as  lettuce 
and  radishes  may  be  made  at  intervals 
of  about  two  weeks,  so  as  to  use  the 
vegetables  over  a  longer  season.  Do 
not  plant  too  large  a  bed  at  a  time,  as 
they  become  tough  if  not  used  up  be- 
fore they  are  old. 


$2085  IN  CASH!  50  PRIZES 


TWO  EXTRA  PUZZLE  CHARTS  — See  Ful!  Details  on  Page  59  of  This  Issue. 
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If  you  have  a  spot  of  ground  that 
should  be  given  a  rest,  spade  it  up 
this  month  and  work  well  into  the 
soil  plenty  of  rotted  manure,  old 
leaves  and  compost.  Sometimes  it  is 
well  to  give  the  soil  that  has  been 
kept  continually  at  work  a  month  or 
two  of  rest.  Then,  too,  this  gives  the 
manure  and  other  fertilizers  a  longer 
time  to  decay.  We  have  let  a  plot  of 
ground  stand  through  the  winter,  after 
it  had  been  plowed  up  well  "charged" 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS'  APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  bo 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  It 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

CE.  BROOKS,  i«5A  State  Street,  MarihalL  Mich. 


with  fertilizer,  and  then  were  reward- 
ed with  the  finest  garden  we  had 
ever  possessed.  I  do  not  believe  in 
"working  soil  to  death,"  even  though 
it  has  been  fertilized  and  built  up. 


When  others  are  planting  acres  of 
Peaches,  Apricots,  Walnuts,  etc.,  <t 
may  be  a  good  time  for  you  to  plant 

Olives  or 

Pomegranates 

Think  it  ovei — and  write  us  for 
full  information  and  prices. 

New  1920  Catalog 

tells  you  about  the  largest  assort- 
ment of  nursery  stock  in  California 
for  the  home  orchard  and  grounds. 
A  postal  brings  a  copy. 

Armstrong  Nurseries 

John  S.  Armstrong,  Proprietor. 
412  Euclid  Avenue, 
Ontario,  California. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


HELPFUL  MMTS  St  THE  HOUSEWIFE 


Dear  Friends: 

If  Mrs.  Wlggs  had  lived  In  California, 
■be  and  her  Interesting  geographical 
family  would  have  been  spared  the  rig- 
ors of  the  terrible  winters  of  "The  Cab- 
bage Patch."  And  I  can  imagine  her 
Haying  about  this  time:  "Yea,  the  raln'a 
getting  a  little  irksome  and  the  cold 
wlnda  are  kind  of  disagreeable,  but,  law 
uakes,  Just  about  now,  when  a  body 
begina  to  get  a  little  weary  of  winter. 
It  la  time  to  begin  thinking  about  the 
coming  of  spring."  And  ao  she  would 
bridge  over  the  few  weeks  "between 
times"  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

And.  indeed,  February  is  no  time  to  be 
blue,  for  what  la  more  fun  than  to  plan? 
And  It  is  Just  the  time  to  plan  for  the 
spring  activities  and  the  busy  summer 
to  follow. 

Has  your  farm  home  been  made  as 
attractive  as  you  would  like  to  have  it? 
Why  not  plan  now  for  a  few  changes 
and  Improvements  in  connection  with 
spring  cleaning?  A  little  white  or  gray 
enamel  paint  will  do  wonders  for  old, 
dark,  soft  woodwork,  while  the  floora 
may  actually  be  transformed  by  a  touch 
of  varnish  and  wax,  or  paint  If  you 
have  soft  wood.  So  many  of  my  friends 
are  ualng  the  new  linoleum  borders  for 
their  soft  wood  floors  and  find  them  so 
attractive  and  easy  to  keep  clean !  And 
then,  perhaps  you  will  be  having  the 
house  painted  outside  this  spring.  If 
so.  It  will  be  a  good  time  to  make  trel- 
lises and  retrain  your  vines  and  climb- 
ing shrubs.  New  hangings — a  few 
ferns — what  a  transformation  Juat  a 
little  expense  often  will  make! 

How  nice  It  is  for  the  farm  home  to 
possess  a  little  "yard,"  fenced  off  by 
itself  and  kept  as  nicely  as  a  city  lot! 
It  requires  such  a  .nrna.ll  plot  of  ground, 
and  adds  so  much  to  the  home!  One  of 
my  neighbors  recently  built  a  picket 
fence  around  his  entire  house  lot,  and 
the  shrubs  and  ornamentals  planted 
along  the  fence-row  already  screen  the 
home  from  the  nearby  barns  and  out- 
buildings. This  neighbor  does  not  as 
yet  have  a  complete  water  system  and 
has  no  hydrant  for  sprinkling  a  lawn, 
but  this  has  not  deterred  him  from 
grading  and  seeding  his  lawn.  No,  In- 
deed! He  has  "corrugated"  the  slope 
with  tiny  furrows  and  will  Irrigate  from 
the  ditch  at  the  upper  side.  Later  on 
a  heavy  roller  will  Smooth  the  lawn 
and  It  will  be  sprinkled  with  a  hose. 
But  In  the  meantime  the  family  has  a 
cozy  retreat,  and  the  small  kiddles  are 
"fenced  In"  where  they  can  play  in 
safety. 

Flowers  and  shrubs  have  been  plant- 
ed ,and  a  little  clump  of  eucalyptus  set 
out  In  one  corner,  where  I  imagine 
Mother  frequently  will  be  Been  sitting 
with  her  sewing  on  the  green  lawn  in 
the  shade  on  hot  afternoons. 

Oh,  there's  nothing  like  a  pretty,  com- 
fortable home,  whether  In  city  or  coun- 
try, and  the  countr  woman  has  bo  much 
the  better  of  her  city  sister  when  It 
comes  to  making  a  really  "complete" 
home.  Sometimes  I  wonder  why  so 
many  of  my  acquaintances  on  the  farms 
put  off  the  lmnrovement  of  their  "house 
lots"  until  everything  elae  haa  been 
done. 

I  know  one  woman  who  for  a  long 
time  could  not  convince  her  husband 
that  they  should  spend  a  little  money 
In  "fixing  up"  the  place.  There  were 
so  many  things  they  needed  for  the 
business,  he  said.  But  Bhe  finally  con- 
vinced him  it  wouW  be  a  good  Invest- 
ment, and  her  contention  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  he  war.  a  dealer  In  pure 
bred  stock  and  the  attractiveness  of  hlH 
place,  after  a  few  Improvements  had 
been  made,  assisted  him  In  securing 
many  Interested  visitors  and  custom- 
ers, while  he  was  enabled  to  add  at  least 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  price  he  asked 
for  the  farm  when  finally  he  decided 
to  "sell  out." 

Orchard  and  Farm  Is  glad  to  help 
any  of  Its  readers  In  their  home  prob- 
lems. I  am  In  touch'  with  home  dec- 
orators and  domestic  science  experts 
and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
you  at  any  time.  I  am  here  to  help 
and  serve  you  whenever  possible 
dlally  and  sincerely  yours, 


Cor- 


i_7Ac  Home   is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  l/n/iJersf* 
How  I  Remodeled  My  Farmhouse 


SO  many  of  the  older  houses  in 
California  were  built  without 
much  thought  of  light  I  had  a 
house  that  seemed  almost  "hopeless" 
until  I  gave  a  little  thought  to  the 
possibilities  of  remodeling  it,  and 
found  that  with  a  very  little  expense 
it  could  be  made  into  an  attractive 
home.  The  dining  room  was  separ- 
ated from  the  living  room  and  re- 
ceived no  light  except  from  a  back 
window,  covered  by  the  rear  porch.  I 
therefore  had  the  partition  torn  out 
between  dining  room  and  living  room, 
making  simply  an  archway  between, 
so  that  the  light  from  the  three  front 
windows  flooded  the  big  double  room. 
Formerly  we  had  to  light  a  lamp  after 
4  o'clock  in  the  dining  room.  Now  it 
is  as  light  as  the  living  room. 

Two  of  the  bedrooms  had  corner 
closets,  which  were  not  only  small 
but  also  inconvenient  because  they 
made  it  impossible  to  place  the  fur- 
niture properly.    I  had  them  torn  out 


and  a  double  closet  built  between  the 
rooms,  giving  more  space. 

The  house,  as  originally  built,  had 
a  small  pantry,  with  a  bathroom  ad- 
joining. Tne  pantry  had  no  light  and 
the  bathroom  had  no  window.  There- 
fore I  had  the  partition  torn  out  be- 
tween them,  making  them  into  one 
room,  which  was  remodeled  into  a 
nice  bathroom.  I  had  two  small  win- 
dows put  in,  which  gave  this  room 
plenty  of  light  and  air. 

The  kitchen  had  but  one  big  win- 
dow. I  therefore  had  a  window  put 
in  each  side  of  the  sink  and  had  a 
long  table,  drain  and  sinkboard  built 
entirely  across  the  east  end  of  the 
kitchen.  Under  it  are  cupboards,  bins 
and  drawers.  Now  my  kitchen  is  so 
convenient,  light  and  airy  and  the  sun 
and  fresh  air  flood  the  entire  house.  It 
really  seems  like  a  different  place,  and 
we  would  never  have  realized  until 
we  tried  what  could  be  done  with  so 
few  changes. — Mrs.  C.  Walls,  Pozo, 
Cal. 
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Storing  Ranch  Butter 

During  the  past  two  years,  when 
butter  has  been  so  high,  I  have  saved 
money  by  packing  it  in  four-gallon 
stone  jars.  In  the  spring  when  we 
are  milking  several  cows  I  make  more 
than  we  need  for  daily  consumption 
and  am  able  to  put  some  away. 

After  churning,  I  let  the  butter 
stand  about  three  days  and  then 
work  it  over  thoroughly  with  the 
butter-worker  and  pack  it  solidly  in 
the  jar  in  layers  about  three  inches 
thick,  putting  a  light  sprinkling  of 
salt  over  each  layer  and  about  two 
inches  of  salt  on  top.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  I  set  the  crocks  at  the 
edge  of  a  spring,  as  it  becomes  very 
warm  here.  It  will  keep  two  months 
or  more  if  not  allowed  to  become 
heated. 

Since  the  creamery  started  opera- 
tions here  there  is  little  demand  for 
ranch  butter,  but  one  can  make  his 
own  butter  and  save  considerable 
money  by  putting  it  down  in  this  way. 
—Mrs.  E.  E.  Smith,  Millville,  Cal. 


Rabbit  Pie 

Skin,  draw  and  cut  a  rabbit  into 
pieces;  put  into  stew  pan  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Cook  until  very 
tender.  Remove  meat  from  the  broth 
and  concentrate  the  broth  to  about 
one-half.  Pick  the  meat  from  the 
bones  in  as  large  pieces  as  possible. 
Thicken  stock  with  1  tablespoon  flour 
per  cup  of  broth  and  pour  over  meat. 
Add  2  teaspoons  salt  and  %  teaspoon 
pepper.  Line  the  sides  of  a  baking 
dish  with  crust,  either  a  rich  baking 
powder  biscuit  dough  or  pie  paste, 
add  meat  mixture,  cover  with  crust 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  30  minutes. 

When  stitching  seams  on  the  ma- 
chine, instead  of  leaving  long  threads 
to  be  tied  at  the  end  of  each,  just 
raise  the  foot  a  trifle,  pull  the  goods 
toward  you  for  about  an  inch,  put  the 
foot  down,  stitch  to  the  end  as  usual 
and  cut  the  thread  off  closely.  This 
method  fastens  the  seams  securely, 
and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
tieing  threads. — Miss  Mary  Goulard, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Isahel 
jiPinclair 

Aunt  Martha  Says: 

Did  you  ever  try  rubbing  the  rugs 
with  luke  warm  water  In  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  few  drops  of  cloudy 
ammonia?  Of  course,  this  won't  take 
the  place  of  cleaning,  but  it  is  really 
surprising  how  it  will  freshen  them. 
A  heavy  cloth,  wrung  out  In  the  am- 
monia water  and  rubbed  strenuously 
across  the  rug  will  work  wonders. 


Consider  your  kitchen  table.  Is  It 
of  the  proper  height  te  save  your  back? 
Perhaps  It  will  be  worth  while  to  saw 
off  the  legs  or  raise  them  by  means  of 

blocks! 


One  of  the  greatest  conveniences  In 
the  kitchen  is  a  cabinet,  something  like 
a  medicine  cabinet,  only  larger  and 
longer,  dlrecUy  above  the  sink.  In  It 
may  be  kept  cleaning  powders,  soap, 
ammonia,  brushes  and  the  many  small 
articles  that  are  always  wanted  near 
the  sink  and  are  always  in  the  way  on 
the  window  sill  or  an  open  shelf.  A 
towel  rack  hanging  near  the  cabinet 
is  an  additional  convenience. 


Floor  brushes  will  last  many  months 
longer  If  equipped  with  eye  hooks  In 
the  ends  of  the  handles  and  hung  so 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  floor.  The 
dustless  mop,  rag  mop  and  dust  pan 
all  may  be  hung  upon  the  same  rack, 
which  may  be  placed  on  the  back  porch 
or  in  some  out-of-the-way  yet  con- 
venient corner.  A  board,  nailed  to  the 
wall  and  fitted  with  nails  or  hooka, 
makes  the  necessary  rack. 


Helpful  Hints 

To  Make  Table  Oilcloth  More  Durable 

— To  make  table  oilcloth  move  satisfac- 
tory and  durable,  clean  it  well  and  rub 
It  occasionally  with  liquid  wax,  always 
polishing  well  afterward.  It  will  be 
easier  to  keep  clean,  and  Its  lifetime  will 
be  prolonged  Indefinitely.  To  polish  it 
successfully,  wrap  a  soft  cloth  or  a 
piece  of  flannel  around  a  smoothing 
iron,  ualng  this  for  a  polisher. — Jfr#. 
M.  N.  W. 


A  Cold  Compress— A  nurse  recently 
told  me  of  a  new  way  of  preparing  a 
cold  water  compress  for  a  sore  throat, 
which  I  have  since  used  and  found  wry 
effective.  First  take  a  thin  piece  of 
gauze  or  old  handkerchief  two  Inches 
wide  and  a  trifle  longer  than  the  neck 
size.  Over  that  lay  one  thickness  of 
absorbent  cotton  slightly  smaller  than 
the  gauze  and  inside  place  your  strip 
of  cold,  wet  cloth.  Pin  on  carefully" 
with  tiny  safety  pins,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  speedy  cure  without  the  stiff 
neck  occasioned  by  a  dripping  flannel 
cloth. — L.  F.  O. 


Hanging  Net  Curtains — To  prevent 
undue  shrinkage  and  uneven  hanging,  I 
baste  a  casing  of  strong  muslin  to  the 
bottom  hem  of  net  curtains,  then  hang 
them  while  still  slightly  damp  and  run 
a  second  curtain  rod  through  the  mus- 
lin casing.  The  weight  of  the  rod 
causes  them  to  dry  at  their  maximum 
length  and  to  hang  evenly.  -Afrs. 
W.  F.  L. 


To  Take  Off  a  Crochet  Pattern— An 

easy  and  quick  way  of  taking  off  a 
tatting  or  crochet  pattern  Is  to  do  so 
with  the  use  of  photographers'  blue- 
print paper.  Place  the  pattern  ever 
the  blueprint  paper  and  a  glass  over  all; 
expose  to  sunlight  for  a  few  minutes, 
wash  In  clear  water  and  dry  as  per 
blueprint  directions—  Mm  R.  E.  P. 

New  Curtains  for  the  Sewing  Room — 
LlghUng  In  a  sewing  room  is  a  problem 
which  I  solved  with  the  aid  of  these 
curtains.  Two  windows  of  normal  size, 
close  together,  were  treated  to  upper 
and  lower  sash  curtains.  The  lower 
sash  curtains  are  drawn  together,  while 
the  upper  sashes  are  parted,  thus  let- 
ting the  light  focus  down  from  above. 
-  The  soft  light  through  the  lower  cur- 
tain is  sufficient  to  thread  the  needle, 
and  the  light  fiom  above  brilliantly 
Illuminates  the  work  without  Impairing 
the  sight— Mn.  F.  A.  B. 
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Selected  fylrafefSincfairr 

These  costumes  are  all  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex,  and  all  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  get  any  of  the 
patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


'HE  has  a  good  time  at  her  own  party — 
does  the  hostess  who  serves  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  Whether  it's  an 
"afternoon  at  home"  —  an  informal 
evening — or  some  guests  who  "drop 
in"  unexpectedly — Ghirardelli's  offers 
the  happiest  solution  to  the  refreshment 
problem.  So  delicious,  so  economical, 
so  easily  made! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  ^lb. ,  lib.,  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


3109 — A  Unique  Model 

Cut  in  3  sizea:  It,  18  and  20  years.  Size 
18  will  require  5  Mi  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  with 
plaits  extended  is  1%  yard.  Price  10  cents. 


3117 — A  New  Corset  Cover 

Cut  in  6  sizes:  33,  34,  36,  38.  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure.  It  will  require  194 
yard  of  36-Inch  material  for  a  38-inch  size. 
Price  10  cents. 


2926 — Lady's  Dress 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40,  42,  44  and  46 
Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  4 
yards  of  64 -inch  material.  Width  »f  skirt 
at  lower  edge,  about  1%  yards.  Price  10 
cents. 


3123 — A  Dainty  Frock 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Size 
10  will  require  4  yards  of  27-inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


3116 — Dress  for  Work  or  Leisure 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
laches  bust  measure.  Size  38  will  require 
5  94  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  The  width  of 
the  skirt  at  lower  edge  la  2  yards.  Price  10 
cents. 


:t009 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size 
10  will  require  2%  yards  of  44-Inch  material. 
Price  10  cents. 


2748— Boy's  Suit 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  3,  4,  t  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  v,  yards  of  27-Inch  material  for 
the  waist  and  1  Vd   yards  for  the  trousers. 
Price  10  cents.  , 


3095-3104 — Attractive  Combination 
3096  comprises  a  muff  cut  In  one  size,  and 
-a  cape  cut  In  3  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium. 
36-38:  large,  40-42  Inches  bust  measure. 
It  will  require  2  94  yards  of  44-Inch  material 
for  the  cape,  and  S4  yard  of  30-lnch  material, 
with  1%  yard  of  lining  for  the  muff.  Skirt 
3104  Is  cut  In  7  sizes:  22.  24,  26,  28,  30.  32 
and  34  Inches  waist  measure.  A  medium 
size  will  require  3ft  yards  of  40-Inch  ma- 
terial. With  plaits  extended,  the  width  of 
the  skirt  at  Its  lower  edge  Is  2H  yards.  Two 
separate  patterns,  10  cents  for  each  pattern. 


2841 — Lady's  Apron 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34  ;  medium,  36- 
38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46  Inches 
bust  measure.  Size  medium  requires  4  % 
yards  of  36-lnch  material,  with  194  yards  of 
banding,  2  4  inches  wide,  for  neck  and  front 
Price  10  cents. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 

Send  10c  in  sliver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  fall  and  winter,  1919-1920  catalogue, 
containing  650  designs  of  ladies',  misses'  and 
children's  patterns,  a  concise  and  compre- 
hensive article  on  dressmaking;  also  "Some 
Points  for  the  Needle."  illustrating  30  of  the 
various  simple  stltchies.  This  book  contains 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  home  dress- 
maker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No  Size  

Pattern  No  Size  

Pattern  No  Size  

He  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign 
your  full  name  and  address  below. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


UNIVERSAL 
BURNERS 

Make  Your 
WOOD  STOVE 

A  GAS  STOVE 

Start  or  stop  your  fire  almost  instantly.   Save  time,  labor,  expense. 
OIL — GAS  with  a  "Universal"  Burner  means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot  or  dust. 
FITS  ANY  STOVE  without  change. 
Bakes  or  Heats  Perfectly — Lights  in  a  Minute — Any  One  Can  Install. 
CHEAPEST  TO  BUY  AND  OPERATE. 
None  "as  good";  Universal  is  BEST.    One  burner  sufficient  for  ordinary 
domestio  stove.    "Standard  Domestic"  (complete  outfit  necessary  for  opera- 
tion) sent  anywhere;  forwarding  charge  collect. 

$12.50 

UNIVERSAL  BURNER  CO. 

246  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  Dept.  A,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Made  in  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove — Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


"Serve  and  Save" 


yff  POTTENGER  &  POTTENGER  t 

▼  Suite  628-20-30  Exchange  Building:,  3rd  and  Hill  Streets  '  ' 

Trademarks  PATENTS 
E.  FULTON  POTTENGER  AND  STAFF:  Consulting  Engineers.  Electrical 


rULTOW   ruTTE.NtiEK  A1XU   STAFF:  Consulting  Engineers,  Electrical,   Chesnica  I 
Mechanical  and  Mining  Experts,  Drafting,  Designing  and  All  Engineering  Wsrk  a  ' 
Specialty.     "Scientific  Patents." 
LESTER  EUGENE  VAN  IIISE  In  Charge  of  Drafting  and  Designing.  -~~ 


Hours:  9  to  5 

and  by  Appointment 


Phone  11679 


Los  Angeles, 
California. 


MAKE  YOUR  BRAIN  WORK  FOR  YOU 
Are  you  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity — If  so  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to  win 
a  $600  prize  by  referring  to  page  69  of  this  issue.    Our  third  annual  puzzle  competition 
offers  $2086  In  cash.    60  prizes.    Costs  nothing  to  enter  this  novel  competition  sther  than 
a  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm.    Now  Is  the  time  to  start. 
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— About  Deliveries  of 
Niagara  Soluble 
Sulphur  Spray 

Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Spray  can  now  be 
secured  from  our  Oakland  Office — where  suf- 
ficient stock  for  any  ordinary  demand  is  ready 
for  immediate  delivery. 

You  fruit  growers — you  who  have  been 
forced  to  use  a  substitute  for  all  or  part  of 
your  spraying — you  will  apprecite  the  real  im- 
portance of  this  announcement. 

Niagara  Sulphur  Spray — as  you  know — is 
the  original  Dry  Sulphur  Spray.  It  has  been 
used  in  the  most  important  fruit  districts  during 
the  past  eight  years,  and  in  many  of  the  best 
peach  orchards  of  California,  for  the  past  four. 

You  know,  too,  that  it  requires  less,  than 
other  substitutes  for  Lime  Sulphur  Solution. 
Compare  our  directions  for  use  with  those  of 
other  manufacturers — if  these  manufacturers 
dare  to  publish  the  quantities  demanded  by  an 
Experiment  Station  or  recognized  authority  on 
Insecticides  or  Fungicides. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  NIAGARA  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR 

For  Peach  Leaf  Curl  and  Twig  Borer,  use  12  pounds 
Soluble  Sulphur  Compound  to  100  gallons  of  water. 

For  San  Jose  Scale  and  General  Dormant  Spray- 
ing, use  12%  pounds  of  Soluble  Sulphur  Compound 
to  50  gallons  of  water. 

These  directions  have  stood  the  test  for  years, 
meeting  the  most  stringent  regulations  applying  in 
such  cases. 


Coming:  The  New  1920  Model  Niagara 
Duster 

These  are  the  machines  that  have  worked  wonders  in 
the  Walnut  Groves  of  California,  and  are  now  solving 
the  Boll  Weevil  problem  of  Cotton  States. 

Niagara  Dust  Machines  and  Niagara  Quality  Dusting 
Materials  are  solving  many  other  problems  of  orchard, 
field  and  garden. 


Send  for  Niagara  Spray  Book,  prices  on  quantity  of 
Soluble  Sulphur  needed — and  any  other  spraying  and  dust- 
ing information  wanted. 

F.  A.  FRAZIER 

Western  Representative,  Niagara  Sprayer  Co. 
308  Twelfth  Street  Oakland,  California 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Shipping  weioht  ISIbt.  Price  $22.50 

Has  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  Qnarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  Itself  on  the  first  job  of 

IRRIGATING.  DITCHING,  TILE  DRAINING, 
TERRACING,  etc. 
Best  investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ac 
curate,  durable  and  complete  with  fall  instruc- 
tions. Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  you  will  endorse  it  too. 
aftor  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  lor  description  of  Level  and  TELESCOPE 
details  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  name  anc 
address  of  our  distributor  in  yonr  section. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO 

88  Stonewall  Street,  ATLANTA.  GA. 

In  answering  ads  please  men- 
tion ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Alfalfa 


Real  pedigreed  seed.  Tested 
while  growing,  recleaned 
after  threshing,  analyzed 
for  noxious  weeds,  tested 
to  prove  strong  germina- 
tion. FREE  BOOKLET, 
"Our  Seven  Kinds  of  Al- 
falfa Seed,"  sent  free.  Tells 
how  to  have  heavy  produc- 
tion under  all  conditions. 

Bomberger  Seed  Co. 


Modesto 


California 


Be  sure  to  read  the  prize  con- 
test announcement  on  page  59. 
A  chance  to  make  big  money! 


How,  When  and  Why  in  Spraying 


( Continued 

thorough  job  of  spraying  in  the  par- 
ticular community  to  which  I  refer,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  about  six 
gallons  of  spray  in  order  that  all  the 
calyx  cups  of  the  apples  might  receive 
their  share  of  poison  to  insure  pro- 
tection against  the  entry  of  the  little 
apple  worm. 

The  sentiment  among  the  growers 
in  attendance  at  the  demonstration 
seemed  to  be  that  if  they  were  forced 
to  use  so  much  spray  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business.  Not  so!  The 
thing  that  drives  apple  growers  out 
of  business  above  everything  else  is 
low  grade  fruit,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  codling  moth  is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  low  grade  fruit  from 
the  apple  and  pear  orchards.  It  can 
be  controlled,  but  not  without  thor- 
ough work  by  men  who  are  interested 
in  getting  results  and  who  have 
grasped  the  principles  of  control. 

Equipment  Important 

It  may  seem  a  revolutionary  state- 
ment to  make  that  good  equipment 
is  secondary.  And  it  is  made  only 
after  having  seen  good  results  from 
the  careful  use  of  poor  sprayers  poorly 
equipped,  and  no  results  from  the 
best  power  outfits,  with  the  best  of 
nozzles  and  other  equipment.  The 
very  best  in  the  way  of  sprayers 
and  equipment  is  desirable,  but 
only  failure  will  be  the  outcome  un- 


From  race  0) 

saving  an  immense  amount  of  time 

and  labor. 

A  Word  About  Nozzles 

Xozzles  of  many  different  types  are 
used.  In  general,  there  are  two  types 
only  in  terms  of  the  mist  of  spray — 
those  which  throw  a  flat  spray  and 
those  which  throw  a  conical  spray. 
The  latter  type  now  is  used  almos* 
entirely.  The  chief  advantages  of 
good  nozzles  are  found  in  their  ability 
to  break  the  spray  into  very  fine  par- 
ticles and  to  drive  it  with  force. 

The  "spray  gun,"  a  new  type  of 
nozzle,  recently  has  been  perfected 
and  is  now  coming  into  general  use. 
It  is  characterized  by  an  immense 
volume  of  spray,  great  driving  force 
and  special  features  which  permit  of 
its  being  regulated  for  spraying  low 
down  and  at  close  range  with  a  fine 
mist  spray,  or  the  tallest  trees  wit" 
a  spray  that  is  well  broken  into  fine 
particles.  It  is  one  of  the  recent 
great  developments  in  nozzle  con- 
struction. Like  the  power  sprayer,  it 
must  not  be  depended  upon  for  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  careless  users 
but  it  is  by  far  the  "surest"  nozzle 
for  thorough  wetting  of  trees  with 
minimum  effort  on  the  part  of  spray 
ers  that  has  yet  been  developed-. 

Insects  and  Insecticides 

With  good  equipment  and  help  tha 


Illustration,  Courtesy  Bean  Spray  Pimp  Co. 


A  Modern  Sprayer  in  Operation 


less  men  and  not  equipment  are 
trusted  for  the  results.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  because  the 
power  sprayer  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing a  great  volume  of  spray  all  that 
is  necessary  is  for  some  one  to  drive 
it  between  the  rows  of  orchard  trees, 
keep  a  supply  of  spray  in  the  tank  and 
keep  the  engine  and  pump  going. 
Many  a  job  of  spraying  done  in  this 
manner  is  a  complete  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  money.  Merely  to  aim 
the  nozzle  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  tree  is  not  spraying! 

The  modern  power  sprayer  is  an 
efficient  piece  of  machinery,  and  if 
proper  care  is  exercised  in  its  ma- 
nipulation it  will  bring  results.  High 
pressure,  which  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  most  cases  where 
spraying  is  necessary,  is  character- 
istic of  the  gasoline  power  outfit.  The 
delivery  of  a  large  volume  of  spray 
in  a  given  length  of  time  is  also  de- 
sirable, providing  that  care  is  exer- 
cised to  see  that  it  gets  to  the  right 
place. 

Agitation  of  the  liquid  is  very  im- 
portant, especially  in  the  case  of  those 
sprays  which  are  held  in  suspension 
as  very  fine  particles  in  the  liquid. 
By  far  the  best  agitation  possible  is 
attained  with  the  power  spray  outfits. 
They  are  economical  if  rightly  used, 


will  do  the  spraying  in  the  right  way, 
a  knowledge  of  the  pests  of  the  or- 
chard and  sprays  for  their  control,  the 
orchardist  is  equipped  to  do  victorious 
battle.  The  ability  to  distinguish  one 
pest  from  another  comes  from  long 
study  and  observation  and  not  from 
knowledge  attained  through  books, 
although  the  latter  are  of  great  help. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides  are  now 
fairly  well  standardized,  so  that  if  the 
grower  can  identify  the  pests  occur 
ring  in  the  orchard  the  remedy  ca~ 
be   purchased   from   the  insecticide 
dealer  with  complete  instructions  fo 
its  use.    Were  this  not  the  case  th 
accompanying  chart  would  be  of  littl 
value.   It  is  by  far  safest  to  adhere  t 
the  tried  remedies,  leaving  experimen 
to    those    engaged    in  experiment" 
work.    In  due  time  all  such  thin 
are  tested  by  men  trained  for  sue 
work  and  their  merits,  if  they  posses 
any,  will  be  discovered.    The  cha 
has  been  prepared  with  care;  it  lis 
practically  all  of  the  important  frut 
pests;  it  indicates  the  use  of  stand 
ard  remedies  only,  and  it  is  hop 
that  it  will  add  something  of  pra 
tical  value  to  the  already  volumino 
spraying  information. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


(Continued  From  Fare  7) 

cles  known  as  fall  and  spring  canker  worms. 

Cottony  Cushion  Scale  —  On  leaves  and 
twigs.  Large,  cottony  egg  masses  behind 
yellow  or  brown  body  of  insect. 

Cot  Worm — Found  on  buds.  Brown  worms 
or  larvae  in  soil. 

Eel  Worm  —  Attacks  roots.  Small  knots 
appear  on  roots.  Attacks  many  kinds  of 
trees  and  plants. 

European  Fruit  Scale — Leaves  and  twigs. 
Brown  hemispherical  scales  about  "4-Inch  In 
diameter.    Sooty  fungus  on  Infested  trees. 

Flat-Headed  Borer — Limbs  and  trunk.  Bur- 
rows Just  behind  bark.  Oval-shaped  holes 
in  wood. 

Florida  Red  Scale-^-On  leaves  and  twigs. 
Flat,  circular,  red  or  brown  scales,  1-16  inch 
in  diameter,  or  less. 

Grape  Leaf  Hopper — Leaves.  Whitish  In- 
sects, easily  disturbed.  Winged  hoppers  fly 
from  vines  In  clouds. 

Grape  Phylloxera — Roots.  Tiny,  yellow 
plant  lice,  forming  small  galls  upon  root  of 


Courtesy,    California   Sprayer  Co. 

An  Effective  Hand  Sprayer 

This  little  machine  includes  a  small 
air-pressure  tank  and  hand-pump,  and 
although  carried  upon  the  operator's 
back,  is  capable  of  throwing  a  heavy, 
forceful  "fog."  Hundred's  are  in  use, 
especially  among  owners  of  smaller 
orchards. 

grape.  An  aeral  form,  seldom  occurring  In 
California. 

Grapevine  BepUa — Leaves.  Foliage  stripped 
by  small,  brown  beetle. 

Grasshoppers — Leaves,  bark  and  fruit.  Strip 
foliage  and  eat  fruit. 

Greedy  Scale — Leaves  and  twigs.  Small, 
flat,  whitish  objects,  adhering  closely  to 
leaf  or  bark. 

Green  Apple  Aphis — Leaves.  Green  plant 
lice  with  characteristic  odor,  causing  curly 
leaf  of  apple.  % 

Green  Peach  Aphis — Blossoms  and  leaves. 
Green  plant  lice  found  abundantly  In  blos- 
soms in  the  early  spring.  Feed  on  a  variety 
of  host  plants  during  summer. 

Hop  Aphis — Attacks  leaves.  Green  plant 
lice  on  leaves  of  plum  In  spring.  Hop  la  al- 
ternate food-plant. 

Ivy  Scale — Leaves  and  twigs.  Flat,  whit- 
ish scale. 

Leaf  Roller — Leaves  and  fruit  Small  worms 
in  buds,  later  feeding  on  fruit  and  foliage. 

Mealy  Bug — Leaves,  twigs  and  fruit.  Small, 
snow-white  Insects  usually  with  posterior 
flllaments.  Very  serious  peat.  Many  species 
In  State. 

Mealy  Plain  Aphis— Leaves.  Green  plant 
louse,  with  white,  powdery  covering,  causing 


Hearty  Praise  from 
Cleveland  Six  Owners 

The  Cleveland  Six  will  dominate  the  light  car  field  because 
it  is  so  much  better.  It  will  lead  because ,  it  gives  so  much 
more  in  smooth-flowing  power,  m  ease  ri*^&™^e££ 
quality,  than  other  light  cars.  Thousands  of  Cleveland  Sixes 
are  on  the  road  right  now,  performing  m  every  sense  and  in 
the  last  degree  right  up  to  expectations 


Dealers  demanding  much  have  driven 
Clevelands  thousands  of  miles  across 
country,  over  every  kind  of  roads,  put- 
ting the  car  to  every  conceivable  test. 
And  they  say  there  is  no  other  light  car 
like  it.  No  other  that  will  do  so  much 
and  do  it  so  well  and  so  economically. 

Cleveland  owners  are  enthusiastic 
about  its  ease  of  driving.  "It  handles 
like  a  feather."  "You  can  drive  it  with 
one  finger."  "It  just  almost  steers 
itself."  These  and  hundreds  of  other 
phrases  of  praise  come  from  enthusiastic 
Cleveland  owners. 


It  steps  out  as  fast  as  any  car  that 
was  ever  built."  "The  speedometer  slips 
around  to  forty  or  fifty  before  you  know 
it."  "There's  practically  no  vibration, 
"it  fairly  glides  over  sharp  hills  and  long 
mountain  climbs."  Cleveland  owners 
tell  us  all  these  things  and  they  will  tell 
you  if  you  ask  them. 

"It's  a  regular  automobile."  That's 
the  answer  of  everyone  who  knows  the 
Cleveland  Six. 

To  really  know  and  appreciate  the 
Cleveland,  to  understand  all  that  we 
mean  when  we  say  it  is  so  much  better, 
you  must  ride  in  it  and  drive  it. 


MODELS  AND  PRICES 
Tourin*  Car  (Five  Passenfier)  $1385  Roadster  (Three  Passenfter)  $1385 

Sedan  (Five  Pasaen4er)  J2195  Coupe  (Four  PassenSer)  $2195 

(All  Price*  F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  a  thousand  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
IZeyoulL.or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.  Catalogue  matled  on  request. 

CLEVELAND    AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


curling*  leaves  of  plum  In  spring-.  Tules  (Cat- 
tall  rush)  and  reed-grass  alternate  hosts. 

Melon  Aphis — Leaves.  Black  plant-lice 
with  white  markings  on  legs.  Attack  and 
curl  leaves  of  fruit  trees.  Serious  also  on 
cantaloupes. 

Oyster  Shell  Scale — Twigs,  leaves  and  fruit. 
Elongate,  brown,  scale  Insects,  resembling 
oyster-shell  In  shape.  Not  abundant  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Peach  Tree  Borer — Crown  and  roots.  Bur- 
rows are  found  beneath  the  bark.  Just  below 
ground.  White  or  yellowish  larva  with 
brown  .head  found  In  burrows.  Two  species, 
known  as  Eastern  and  Western  peach-borer, 
are  found  In  California. 

Peach  Twig  Borer — Twigs  and  fruit  Small 
brown  larva.    Bores  Into  tips  of  tender  twigs 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 


$300.00  A  YEAR 

FROM  ONE  RABBIT 

Can  this  amount  be  realized  from  one  good 
breeding  doe? 

Send  10c,  stamps  or  coin  for  our  booklet,  en- 
titled: "Making  $300.00  a  Year  From  One  Rabbit," 
in  which  facts  and  figures  are  given. 

We  will  also  send  you  other  booklets  and  catalogs  re- 
garding  the   great   and   growing   RABBIT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Gilmore  Rabbit  Farms '   ept.  A,'Sanla  Barbara,  Cal For  8cos«™  ^  LAm•^l!a.",bW, 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


What  Do  YOU  Want  to 
Know  About  California f 


A  guide  to  the  stranger ;  a  sta- 
tistical directory  to  the  home- 
seeker,  agriculturist  or  investor; 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
California. 


The  State's  history,  geography,  ro- 
mance, beauty,  commerce  and  industry; 
its  educational  facilities,  living  con- 
veniences and  public  improvements;  its 
needs  and  business  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented completely  and  authentically  with 
a  wealth  of  photographs,  pen  sketches  and 
maps. 


Better  than  writing  East  about 
California,  mail  a  copy  of 


CALIFORNIA:  iVteghS"'** 


RESERVATION  COUPON 


"CALIFORNIA, 


The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  California:  — 

Please  find  enclosed  25  cents  (coin  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  or  stamps), 
for  which  reserve  and  mail  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  "CALIFORNIA"' 


Name 


Address 
City  .  .  • 


State 


THIS  TELLS  THE  STORY 
I  hire  usod  *  set  of  Dyumi 
Airless  Tires,  gating  44.000 
miles  out  of  the  front  ana 
20  000  milts  out  of  the  r»»r 
tires,  the  difference  In  mile- 
age being  due  to  raj  orer- 
loadlng  mr  Ford  tnurlng  car 
br  hauling  three  barrels  of 
oil  constantly. 

and  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  when  a  person  starts 
be  can  get  somewhere  without 
distress  of  both  body  and 
mind  by  punctures,  blowouts 
and  loss  of  time  Is  a  com- 
pensation In  this  age  of  prog- 
ress for  any  difference  In 
price.  The  fact  Is.  In  the  long 
run.  the  cost  of  Dayton  Air- 
less Is  about  half  the  pneu- 
matic cost. 

HAROLD   T.  SMITH. 
Asst.  Tress.. 
HUMBLE  &  GULP  COAST 
OIL  COMPANY. 


Punchire  Proof  AMP 
Easy  Riding 


Put  Dayton  Airless  Tires  on  your  car 
now  and  forget  punctures,  blowouts, 
pumps  and  patches.  Seven  years  of 
service  has  proven  their  success  and 
reliability.  Over  (100,000  are  in  use  to- 
day. They  don't  bounce  like  a  tight 
pneumatic  nor  d-r-a-g  like  a  loose 
pneumatic.  They  ar<»  easy  riding — and 
wear  till  there's  nothing  left  but  shreds. 

Equip  Your  Ford 

or  any  other  car  using  30x3  or  30x3 
s17.es.   No  spare  tire  needed.  Thousands 
in  use  on  light  delivery  cars.  Send 
coupon  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Excellent  Territory  Open 

We  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  offer 
to  business  men  in  every  county  where 
we  have  no  agents.  Mall  the  coupon 
for  the  facts. 

SALCH-COPPEL  CO. 

1426  Market  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Mail  this  Coupon 


Salch-Coppel  Co., 

1426  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Please  send  booklet  and  Price*  on  Dayton 
Air!.      Tires  as  follows: 

....  Passenger  Curs 

 Light  Delivery  Cars 

......... .Dealer's  Proposition 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


DR.  J.  F.  FARMER 

1665  North  Lake  ATenne,  Pasadena, 
TOWiENBlKC  8AANEN8 

crossed  for  five  generations  Pr°d"ced„i5! 
Lalt  strain  goats;  supplies  milk  the  year 
round. 


une 


Treasure 


(Continued 

it  all  summer,  but  nobody  knew  about 
it  'cause  it  was  a  secret.  We  found 
a  big  hole  here  with  a  little  door  al- 
most hid  in  th'  rocks,  an  " 

"An'  so,"  interrupted  Larry,  not 
be  left  out  of  the  discussion  and  re- 
covering somewhat  from  his  fright, 
"an"  so  we  got  shovels  and  picks  and 
boards  from  the  tool-house,  and  we 
dug  it  out  a  lot  more,  and  fixed  a 
door  with  the  boards.  An'  we  cov 
ered  up  th'  boards  with  leaves  and 
dirt  so's  nobody  but  us  could  find  it. 
It's  a  big,  long  cave  and  it  goes  'way 
back  there  'bout  ninety  feet." 

"Knowing  the  lads'  penchant  for 
exaggeration,  the  lieutenant  did  not 
take  much  stock  in  their  figures,  but 
flashlight  in  hand  went  to  investigate 
for  himself. 

"Ain't  you  boys  sleepy?"  inquired 
the  foreman,  squatting  beside  them, 
and  pulling  the  coat  around  their 
shoulders. 

"No,  I  ain't  sleepy,"  said  Larry. 
"We  been  asleep  a  long  time,"  he 
added. 

"Did  you  go  to  sleep  in  the  cave?" 

"Yeah,  we  cooked  some  potatoes 
and  had  biscuits  and  milk  here  in  th' 
woods.  Then  we  played  we  was  pi- 
rates, livin'  out  in  this  cave.  And 
about  four  o'clock  we  started  to  go 
home  when  we  saw  a  strange  man 
sneakin'  around  where  we  had  our 
money  hid  " 

"Your  money!"  ejaculated  Fred. 

"Yeah.  We  wouldn't  be  pirates 
would  wei  if  we  didn't  have  any  treas- 
ure buried?"  asked  the  tow-headed 
adventurer  in  a  disgusted  tone. 

Without  pressing  this  subject  fur- 
ther, the  foreman  primed  the  lads  to 
continue  their  narrative.  "You  say 
a  strange  man  was — " 

''Yeah,  we  saw  him  sneaking  around 
where  we  had  just  put  some  of  our 
money,  and  we  was  a-scared  he  would 
find  us,  so  we  crawled  back  up  the 
gulley  and  got  into  our  cave,  an8 
pulled  th'  leaves  over  th'  door. 

"Yes,  sir,"  added  dark-haired 
Larry,  his  black  eyes  shining.  "We've 
got  it  fixed  so's  we 
could  cover  the 
door  right  up  and 
pull  it  down  after 
us  and  we've  got  a 
pipe  for  air  an' — 
an'  everything." 

"Well,"  contin- 
ued D  a  v  e  y,  his 
fright  and  discom- 
fort entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  ex- 
citement of  re- 
counting their  ad- 
ventures, "we  sat 
down  there  on  our 
money  chest — " 

"On  your  what?" 

"On  our  money 
chest!  Don't  reg'- 
lar  pirates  always 
have  money 
chests?" 

The  foreman 
laughed  good  na- 
turedly.  "That's 
right;  sure,  you 
would  HAVE  to 
have  a  money 
chest.  And  then 
what?" 

"And  then,"  an- 
swered  Davey, 
'and  then  we  heard 
that  man  still 
sneakin'  'round 
through  th'  brush, 
and  we  was 
a-scared  to  come 
out,  so  we  laid 
down  and  closed 
our  eyes  and  told 
each  other  what 
colors  we  could 
see,  like  we  do  in 
bed  s  o  m  e  t  imes, 
and  I  guess  we 
both  went  t' 
sleep." 
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"Yeah,  we  went  to  sleep,  Fred," 
agreed  Larry.  "An'  th'  next  thing 
we  knew  there  was  an  awful  smash 
out  in  front  and  somethin'  fell 
through  th'  boards  beside  our  door 
and  the  dirt  caved  in.  While  we  was 
asleep  our  candle  had  burned  up  and 
we  just  stayed  back  there  in  the 
corner,  all  in  the  dark." 

"Gee,  but  I  was  scared,"  cried 
Davey.  "And  then  we  yelled  and 
cried,  and  pretty  soon  we  heard  you 
diggin',  and  we  thought  it  was  that 
strange  man,  and  we  was  more  scared 
than  ever  until  we  heard  Harry 
talkin'.  Gee,  I  was  glad  to  get  out 
o'  there." 

The  lieutenant  by,  this  time  had 
completed  his  examination  of  the 
cave.  He  appeared  again  at  the  en- 
trance. In  the  fitful  firelight  his  face 
betrayed  the  greatest  excitement. 
"Fred,"  he  cried,  "what  was  in  the 
sack  on  the  wagon?" 

The  foreman  reached  for  the  bur- 
lap package,  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
ground  nearby.  Untying  the  ends,  he 
revealed  the  heavy  contents.  "My 
God,"  he  ejaculated,  "more  gold!"  He 
removed  the  coins  which  he  had  found 
in  the  purple  handkerchief  and  placed 
them  beside  the  larger  pile.  "They're 
all  the  same,"  he  said  excitedly. 
"There's  five  thousand  dollars  here  if 
there's  a  cent!" 

"See!"  cried  Davey.  "Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  strange  man  was  tryin'  t' 
steal  our  money?  He  must  'a'  seen 
where  we  hid  it  in  the  leaves,  but  we 
got  in  th'  cave  before  he  knew  where 
we  were.  Then  he  went  and  got  the 
wagon  and  was  goin'  to  take  it  all 
away."  • 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  boys  weren't 
better  carpenters,"  laughed  the  fore- 
man. "If  you  had  made  the  frame  of 
your  door  stronger  the  wagon  would 
have  gone  right  over  it  and  that  man 
would  have  gotten  away  with  all  your 
money.  It's  mighty  lucky  you  were 
in  the  back  of  the  cave  when  that 
wagon  fell  through,  too,"  he  added 
gravely. 

"Did  you  say 
ALL  the  money?'' 
cried  the  lieuten- 
ant. The  look  upon 
his  face  brought 
the  foreman  to  his 
feet.  "They  might 
have  got  away 
with  the  five  thou- 
sand, all  right.  The 
boys  must  have 
found  that  lying 
loosely  in  the  cave 
and  carried  it  out- 
side where  Krut- 
sky  saw  them 
playing  with  it. 
But  I  guess  the 
Russian  and  his 
partner  there 
didn't  know  about 
this." 

He  pointed  into 
the  cave,  in  the  en- 
trance of  which  he 
was  still  standing, 
and  sent  the  beam 
of  his  electric 
torch  far  into  the 
black  interior.  The 
foreman  peered 
into  the  cavern. 

"We  la  u  g  h  e  d 
about  the  boys' 
buried  gold,"  cried 
the  1  i  e  u  t  e  n  a  n  t, 
"and  found  it. 
Now  here's  their 
pirate  treasure- 
chest!" 

THE  man  they 
had  d  i  s- 
p  a  t  c  hed  to 
the  house  now 
came  suddenly 
into  the  circle  of 
firelight.  "I  told 
'em  th'  news,"  he 
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said,  "  but  I  didn't  meet  any  of  th' 
other  boys,  so  I  come  back  myself 
t'  take  th*  lads  t'  their  Ma."  Sud- 
denly his  eyes  lighted  upon  the  pile 
of  loose  gold,  lying  where  Fred  had 
uncovered  it.  "Jiimpin'  Jupiter,  what's 
that!"  he  cried. 

"We've  made  a  little  discovery 
here,  Bill,"  answered  His  foreman, 
"But  don't  say  a  word  about  it  and 
there'll  probably  be  a  nice  stake  in  it 
for  all  of  us.  Now,  remember,  not  a 
word.  Just  take  the  boys  to  the 
house  and  tell  Mrs.  Steeley  the  lieu- 
tenant and  I  will  follow  a  little  later 
with  the  man  he  captured." 

The  boys  departed  willingly  enough 
with  their  protector,  overjoyed  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  their  mother,  and 
possibly  entertaining  secret  visions  of 
doughnuts  and  sandwiches  at  the  for- 
giving hands  of  Mary-Lizzy. 

The  lieutenant  and  his  companion 
fell  to  work  in  an  effort  to  extricate 
the  wagon.  Bracing  the  wheels  with 
boards  and  prying  with  poles,  they 
managed  to  elevate  the  axle  suf- 
ficiently so  that  the  horse,  now  very 
quiet,  when  again  placed  in  the  shafts, 
moved  the  load  easily.  Then  they 
loosed  the  surly  captive,  from  whom 
not  a  word  had  escaped,  replacing  the 
lines  with  the  rope  brought  by  the 
man,  Bill.  The  prisoner's  hands  and 
feet  were  securely  bound,  and  he  was 
hoisted  unceremoniously  into  the 
wagon. 

"And  now,"  cried  the  lieutenant, 
"for  the  pirate  chest!"  Electric  torch 
•  in  hand,  he  sprang  into  the  hole,  beck- 
oning the  foreman  to  follow.  There, 
still  half-buried  where  the  boys  had 
dug  around  it,  and  in  the  very  posi- 
tion where  it  had  furnished  the  seat 
they  had  described,  was  a  typical 
treasure  box,  differing  in  no  detail 
from  the  chests  of  boyhood's  most 
romantic  tales.  Of  heavy  iron,  half 
eaten  away  with  rust,  but  strongly 
bound  with  brass,  and  fitted  with 
massive  hasp,  padlock  and  handles,  it 
presented  no  small  load  for  the  two 
men  to  lift.  Beneath  the  box  they 
found  a  bronze  key,  which  they  ex- 
citedly fitted  into  the  lock.  After 
much  effort  they  forced  back  the  hasp. 
Then  with  spade  and  shovel,  they 
pried  up  the  rusty  lid.  Awed,  they 
gazed  long  at  the  contents  and  then 
looked  blankly  at  each  other.  "Thou- 
sands," breathed  the  lieutenant.  Then, 
rather  nervously  dropping  the  lid  and 
snapping  the  lock  again,  they  hoisted 
their  find  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

Carefully  putting  out  the  fire,  they 
lifted  the  chest  to  the  wagon,  together 
with  the  sack  of  gold,  drove  with  their 
strange  load  towards  the  opening  in 
the  fence  where  the  robbers  first  had 
entered,  and  reaching  the  highway, 
moved  rapidly  around  the  line-fence, 
towards  the  Steeley  home. 

Two  glaring  headlights  apprised' 
them  of  the  presence  of  a  car  at  the 
entrance  to  the  driveway.  As  they 
approached,  they  were  stopped  by  a 
shadowy  figure  standing  near  the 
fence,  who  showed  a  badge  upon  his 
vest  and  ordered  them  to  halt;, 

"Recognizing  the  driver  as  Lieuten- 
ant Loomis,  the  man  apologized.  "I 
have  orders  to  stop  everybody  coming 
to  the  house,"  he  explained.  "Hello, 
i   what  have  you  there?" 

"Just  a  box  of  tools  and  a  sack,"  re- 
plied the  foreman,  "but  here's  a  pris- 
oner for  you.  Wf/re  glad  enough  to 
>  get  rid  of  him."  He  untied  the  legs 
of  their  captive,  dragged  him  roughly 
0  the  ground  and  shoved  him  towards 


the  officer." 

The  latter  peered  at  the  man  close- 
ly, then  stepping  quickly  forward, 
pushed  back  the  shaggy  hair  from  the 
prisoner's  forehead.  A  long,  livid  scar 
showed  above  the  beady  eyes. 

"He's  wanted  in  ten  cities,  boys," 
said  the  officer.  "That's  Pete  Levine, 
and  he's  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
criminals  at  large.  Escaped  from  two 
pens.  Been  running  with  a  crowd  of 
agitators  lately.  The  Boss  '11  sure 
thank  you  fer  nabbin'  " 

"There  was  another  one.  He  got 
away,"  interrupted  the  lieutenant. 
"They  drove  in  here  with  this  wagon 
to  steal  what  they  could  find.  The 
other  one  we  have  identified  as  a  man 
Mrs.  Steeley  discharged  the  other  day. 
Krutsky  is  his  name,  the  Russian 
I.  W.  W.  and  anarchist  I  phoned 
about." 

"We  have  him,"  replied  the  deputy, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "We  picked 
him  up  on  the  road  as  we  were  com- 
ing out  and  brought  him  with  us  on 
the  strength  of  your  description. 
And,  as  the  boys  are  found,  our  job 
is  done." 

Marching  the  captive,  now  securely 
handcuffed,  before  him,  he  moved  to- 
wards the  waiting  car.  The  lieuten- 
ant and  the  foreman  drove  through 
the  gate  and  stopped  a  short  distance 
from  the  house. 

The  young  ex-officer  turned  to  his 
companion.  "We've  had  a  wild  night, 
eh,  old  scout?  Reminds  me  a  little  of 
the  days  not  long  ago  when  I  was — 
why,  you  were  over  there,  too,  weren't 
you?"  He  touched  the  button  upon 
the  foreman's  coat.  "Listen,"  he  re- 
sumed. "I  have  a  plan.  We  have  a 
fortune  in  this  wagon.  We  must  put 
it  where  it  will  be  safe — where  no- 
body but  you  and  I  will  know  about  it 
until  we  can  turn  it  over  to  Mrs. 
Steeley.  They  haven't  guessed,  I'm 
sure,  beca-use  they  wouldn't  listen  to 
anything  the  boys  might  say.  They'd 
think  it  was  just  another  one  of  Da- 
vey's  tales."  Both  men  chuckled  at 
the  thought  of  the  tow-head's  wild 
imaginings. 

"So,  why  not  sneak  this  into  the 
solarium  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house?  The  door  is  open,  but  there's 
a  snap-lock  so  we  can  latch  it  after 
us.  Then  we'll  turn  the  key  of  the 
chest  over  to  Josephine  or  Mrs. 
Steeley  and  let  them  find  the  money. 
We  can  explain  tomorrow." 

Cautiously  carrying  the  heavy  box, 
and  the  sack  upon  it,  across  the  lawn, 
the  conspirators  soon  deposited  it 
safely  in  the  center  of  the  fern-filled 
room,  screened  from  outside  view  by 
vines  and  curtains,  and  well-selected 
as  a  safe  depository  for  their  precious 
burden.  The  lieutenant  tore  a  leaf 
from  his  note-book  and  scribbled  on 
it  by  the  pale  light  of  the  half-moon: 
"The  Pirate  Treasure  of  Shadow 
Hills."  He  showed  it  to  the  foreman 
who  smiled  appreciatively.  Then  he 
placed  it  upon  the  box.  The  door  of 
the  room  was  softly  closed  and  the 
lock  snapped  shut.  The  treasure 
could  now  be  reached  only  from 
within  the  house.  Yet  the  occupants 
had  not  heard  a  sound. 

The  lieutenant  and  the  foreman  ap- 
proached the  front  entrance  of  the 
dwelling.  At  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps upon  the  porch,  Josephine 
rushed  out  to  meet  them.  "Oh, 
Harry,"  she  cried,  at  sight  of  the 
young  officer's  woebegone  appear- 
ance, "what  on  earth  has  happened 
to  you?  Are  you  hurt?"  She  looked 
at  him  anxiously. 

He  smiled  and  assured  her  that  he 
was  not  as  badly  mutilated  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be.  Mrs.  Steeley  hurried 
forward.  "Do  cdme  in  now,  both  of 
you,"  she  urged.    "I  will  make  some 

(Continued  on  Pace  87) 
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MakeBiggerProGtsf 

THE  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  fori 
Business  Farmers  is  in  the  "SELECTED"  FARMS 
which  can  be  bought  for$15  to  $40  an  acre  along  thelines  | 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada.  I 


"Selected"  Farms 

These  "SELECTED"  Farms  are  care- 
fully chosen  from  the  cream  of  the  rich- 
est wheat  and  cattle  country  in  America, 
to  meet  your  special  needs,  on  the  advice 
of  experts  representing  14,000  miles  of 
railway,  whose  assistance,  though  free  to 
home  seekers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand 
to  home  seekers.  Friendly  neighbors, 
with  the  same  customs  and  language — 
splendid  schools,  churches  and  social 
life— every  benefit  that  you  formerly 
enjoyed  and  many  advantages  that  you 
could  not  get  from  higher  priced  land 
elsewhere — warm,  sunny,  growing  sum- 
mers and  dry,  cold,  healthy  winters — 
await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosper- 
ous "LAST  WEST." 

Taxes  Are  Low 

Western  Canada  taxes  fall  lightly  on 
the  farmes.  A  small  tax  on  land,  but 
buildings,  improvements,  animals,  ma- 
chinery and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt. 


Big  Profits  in  Wheat 
and  Dairying 

Western  Canada  is  famous  for  its  big 
wheat  yields.  "SELECTED"  FARMS 
along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  average  more  than  20  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Under  specially 
favorable  conditions  a  yield  of  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable. 
That  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted 
to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world- 
wide market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can 
produce. 

Fortunes  from  Beef  and 
Dairy  Cattle 

WesternCanada,  the  Cattle  Man's  Para- 
dise! Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great 
.profits.  Stock  thrive  on  the  prairie 
grasses,  which  in  many  cases  cure  stand- 
ing and  make  fine  hay.  Cattle  and  hprses  re- 
quire only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  weather, 
ana  bnng  high  prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Easy  Terms 

Terms  on  "SELECTED"  Farms:  About  10  per 
cent  cash  down,  balance  in  equal  payments  over 
a  term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 


Special  Rates  to  Home  Seekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  home  seekers  and     '  «.  ^J""*'*'"'  R«mrc«. 
their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the    V  v£?Z?  S££L ^adX* 
Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail-     ✓  Chicago 
ways.  Rates  and  full  information  will  be  sent  free      /„B5"  »°od  n»  free  and  without  ob- 
on  request.    Write  or  mail  coupon  TODAY!      *  J^^e^^SSwifiSSSS 

f  checked  below: 

PlCU/ITT  FACTE  D  ■■BH  ✓  "n •.0RSort"nl*jc»  for  Big  Proflta  in  Wheat. 

L/tWll  1  JTUMtK  nrPMl  j>      -o-BIS  Money-Makinu  from  Stock  Raising. 

1  S  ......Special  Railway  Ratce  for  Home  Seokeri 

^   Bnainesa  and  Industrial  Opportunities. 

I  ^  Name.  

Marquette    Building,   H^^aM'  Addrea._   R  F  D 

Chicago,  Illinois  ✓*■<>«>  suu 


Superintendent  of  Resource! 
Canadian  National  Railway) 

Dept.  1642, 


Canadian 
National 
paiimags 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  Farm  Motors 


4  H.P. 
Truck 


4to20H.R 


Weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower,  about 
one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  yet 
are  more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  economical. 
We  get  increased  power 
without  increased  weight  I 
because  of  an  improved 
design,  better  material, 
higher  grade  mechanics, 
more  accurate  balancing  and  improvei-.ents  in 
carburetion,  ignition  and  lubrication. 
Cushman  Motors  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  .Gover'npx,  Carburetor,  Frict  ion  Clutch  Pullev  and 
WaterCirculatingPump 
without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  book  on 
Light  Weight  Engines 
CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 
880 N.21st  St., Lincoln, Neb. 


Cushman  "Does  More" 
Electric  Light  and 
Power  Plant 

It  does  more  for  the  farmer  than 
any  other  outfit— combining  both 
an  Electric  Light  Plant  and  a 
Portable  4  H.P.  Power  Plant,  at 
practically  the  cost  of  an  electric 
light  plant.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  Cushman  Engine  and 
Cushman  Self-Starter.  Ask  for 
Book  on  Light  Plants.  isioj 


More  Power  per  Pound 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Robber,  Leather,  Canvaa,  etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 
LOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO., 
124  East  Third  St.,  Los  Anfele*. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 


1401  5th  St.,  Oakland, 


upply 
,  CaL 


50 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


CLASSIF8EO  RATES 

30  cents  per  line   1  time 

28  cents  per  line   3  time* 

26  cents  per  line   6  times 

22  cents  per  line  12  times 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  In  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  euch  month  preceding  date  of 
issue.  Address  ORCHARD  AND 
FAKM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND 


300,000.000  ACRES  OF  FREE  LAND  IN  U.  S. 

"The  New  Hotmeseeker,"  a  100-page  book 
describing  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  public 
homesteads,  timber,  mines  and  grazing  lands. 
Contains  township  plats  and  illustrations. 
Tells  how  to  proceed.  Founded  on  historical 
facts.  Does  not  mislead.  Read  "official" 
warnings.  ELIMINATES  CROOKED  LAND 
A'GENTS.  Tells  whereabouts  of  Government 
land  In  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington, 
Utah  and  Old  Mexico.  Describes  water,  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  all  the  principal  U. 
S.  land  laws.  A  marvelous  publication,  Just 
off  the  press.  Mailed  anywhere,  $2.  Ad- 
dress 'THE  HOMESEEKER,"  Dept.  60.  3rd 
floor,  Grant  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

U.   S.   VACANT   Land   Guides   covering  all 
States  and  counties.  Millions  of  acres.  De- 
scriptions, diagrams,  laws  and  full  informa- 
tion given.    Any  State,  60c. 

ALSO  two  publications  brimful  of  knowl- 
edge, ways,  plans,  schemes  and  ideas  to  pro- 
duce an  income,  something  you  never  saw  be- 
fore, Intensely  valuable  for  persons  with  am- 
bition who  long  for  the  open  country;  some 
fine  openings. 

J.  C.  HENDERSON,  Searcher  U.  S.  Records, 
Box  476,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Carlsbad  Paying  Country  Homes 
By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  planted  In 
the  fall  a  $1580  crop  of  winter  peas  was 
picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready  for 
summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too.  So 
do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost- 
less,  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  condi- 
tions In  the  State. 

F.  H.  TOLLE, 
Broadway  5395.  712  Garland  Bldg. 

748  South   Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

TERRA  BELLA  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT, 
Tulare  County,  10  to  20  acre  lots.  Send  for 
literature  and  easy  payment  plan.  F.  C. 
Ensign  Co..  212  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal..  or  Terra  Bella,  CaL 

R^AJ^SJAT^J^R^XCHAN^E 

WE   EXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  & 
Temple,  San  Jose,  CaL 

 REAL  ESTATE  

IF  YOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property,  write  me.    JOHN  J.  BLACK,  110 
St.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

^JMPERLAL  VALLEY  LANDS 

EIGHT  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE  In  farming 
and  handling  Imperial  Valley  lands  ex- 
clusively, places  my  office  In  position  to  ad- 
vise you  Intelligently  along  agricultural  lines, 
water  conditions,  etc..  In  this  wonderfully 
productive  valley.  We  can  figure  out  a  plan 
that  will  exactly  suit  your  Individual  circum- 
stances. Any  Bank  or  Trust  Co.  for  refer- 
ences. W.  A.  Cornltlus,  214  American  Bank 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

DANCING.  Old  time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.-  Eighth  and  Spring  Sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old  time  dancing. 
Every  eve.,  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners 10  lessons  11.  Advance  10  lessons  f2. 

JPARMS^JiVANTED^ 

WANTED — A  small  ranch.  Location  any 
good  place.  Soil  suitable  for  English  wal- 
nuts, fruits,  etc.  Price  must  be  reasonable 
and  on  easy  terms.  Want  springs  or  near 
stream  of  water  to  assure  me  plenty  of 
water.    Address  P.  O.  Box  76,  Oakland,  Calif. 

I  HAVE  cash  buyers  for  salable  farms.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.    James  P.  White, 

New  Franklin,  Mo.  ' 

GOOD  RANCH  WANTED — Send  description 
and   price.     C.   C.   Shepard,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  . 

WANTED — To  hear   from  owner   of"  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.    D.   F.   Bush,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FA^MJ^A^S^JIOM^ST^ADS 

WRITE  FOR  our  free  circular  on  cost  of 
turning  raw  land  Into  producing  alfalfa 
fields  Good  land  In  North  L.  A.  County  In 
the  writer  belt,  $55  an  acre;  one-tenth  down. 
R.  &  L.  Ranch,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVES     PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


FOR    SALE — Orange   Cove,    Tulare  County. 

This  grove  Is  6  years  old,  40  acres,  and 
planted  so  that  all  fruits  do  not  mature  at 
the  same  time;  22  acres  navels,  5  valencias, 
3  lemons,  10  olives.  Good  well  and  pump- 
ing plant.  All  underground  8-lnch  cement 
pipe  line  and  12-Inch  4-gate  valve  stand  pipes 
for  every  tree  row.    On  paved  boulevard  and 

1  mile  to  town,  school,  railroad  station  and 
packing  houses;  Orange  Cove  Is  a  live  young 
town  and  the  safest  place  In  California  for 
oranges.  Not  frostless  but  safe  for  all  citrus 
fruits.  Can  divide  this  40  If  necessary,  as 
each  20  has  its  own  pumping  plant.  For 
price  and  Information  see  M.  S.  ROBERT- 
SON. 313  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

AGED  WIDOW  SELLS  275  ACRES 
$4500.  WITH  3   HORSES  AND 

2  colts.  6  cows,  complete  farm  Implements; 
on  Improved  road,  %-mlle  town;  100  acres 
tillage,  balance  pasture,  wood,  timber,  fruit; 
8-room  house,  100-ft.  barn,  etc.  $4500  gets 
all,  easy  terms.  Details,  page  22  Strout's 
Catalog  Farm  Bargains,  23  States:  copy  free. 

E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  831BE,  New 

York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  Olty.  Mo.  

FOR  SALE — 239  acres  mountain  ranch,  suit- 
able for  stock  raising,  about  half  In  culti- 
vation; cuts  100  tons  hay,  mostly  timothy 
and  clover,  balance  of  land  fine  pasture. 
Some  timber;  fair  outside  range.  Large, 
bearing  orchard;  water  right  to  V4  of  creek 
running  through  place.  Old  buildings.  Farm- 
ing Implements  included.  Price,  $6500.  Ad- 
dress Box  131,  Alturas,  Cal.  

FOR  RENT — Cattle  Ranch  In  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 2000  acres  completely  equipped  for 
general  farming  and  stock.  Four  excellent 
houses — all  necessary  buildings.  Also  10,000 
acres  summer  range.  This  property  will  suc- 
cessfully handle  a  large  number  of  cattle — 
has  abundance  of  water.  Address  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bordwell.   Riverside,  Calif.  

HERE  IS  A  chance  to  buy  a  fine  chicken 
ranch,  nineteen  and  one-tenth  acres.  In  a 
good  location.  For  a  reasonable  price.  For 
Information,  write  to  owner.  Robert  Meyers, 
Los  Mollnos,  Calif.  \  

FOR  SALE — Part  of  160  acres,  good  apple 
land.    Kern  Co.,  9  miles  from   R.  R.,  37 
ft.  to  water.   JOHN  GETZ,  Gardena,  Calif. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  IN  NEED  of  Ranch  or  Town  properties, 
or  If  you  have  ranch  property  for  sale, 
write  me.  JOHN  G.  MEE,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 
WILL  EXCHANGE  or  sell  20  acres  unim- 
proved, Fresno  County.  Want  more  cen- 
tral location.    No.  27,  Shawmut,  Calif. 

TOGGENBURG     GOATS.      Stamp.  Edwin 
Prlchett,  R,  1,  Box  287,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

REGISTERED   DUROCS.   Spring   Gilts  and 
Boars,  Golden  Model  Stock.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.    J.  L.  Stevenson.  Van  Nuya.  CaL 

REGISTERED  Duroc  Jerseys — Choice  year- 
lings, either  sex.     Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudler,  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Guernseys 

FOR  SALE — One  fine  Guernsey  Bull,  five 
months  old,  with  A  R  record.    Write  for 
pedigree,  picture  and  price.    Otto  K  Frel, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  20,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK— Berkshires 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sacramento, 

Cal  lfornla.  , 

FOR     SALE — Pedigreed     Berkshire  pigs  at 
reasonable  prices.    Write  Otto  K.  Frel.  R. 

F.  D.  1,  Box  20,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — Am 
offering  a  few  good  boars  ready  for  light 
service  at  reasonable  prices;  also  booking  or- 
ders for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farrow  for 
June  delivery.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Milch  Goats 


THE  MILK  GOAT  DAIRY,  best  book  pub- 
lished on  milk  goats,  50  cents.    H.  Wicker- 
sham,  2917  Central,  Wichita,  Kans. 


LIVESTOCK 


"RAISING  Calves  Without  Milk."    Send  for 
free  booklet  telling  how  to  do  it  Coulson 
Company.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEY8  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard,  established  the  agency  In  1878, 
whleh  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
504-606-506  Central  Building,  Sixth  and 
Main  streets,  Los  Angeles.  

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
lngs  and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 60  years.     Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  save  50  per  cent. 

Best  house  paint.  $2.26  gal.;  white  enamel, 
85c  qt.;  kalsomlne,  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  $2.25  gal.;  varnish  stain,  65c  <jt. ;  flat 
white,  $J  gal.;  glue,  26c  lb.;  boiled  oil,  90c 
gal.;  turps.,  70c  gaL ;  leak  proof  roof  paint, 
55c  gal. ;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  85c  gal. ; 
green,  96c  gal.;  3-ply  sanded  roofing,  $1.65 
per  roll.  We  sell  you  everything  In  the 
paint  line  at  WHOLESALE.  Get  our  PRICES 
before  you  buy.  MAIL  ORDERS  SHIPPED 
SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 

UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO., 
506  E.  7th,  near  Ban  Pedro  St.  ' 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  64368. 

PAUil  MARKET 
CORRECT  PAINT  PRICES 

Boiled  Oil,  90c  gal.  Turps,  90c  gal.  Cal- 
somine,  7c  per  pound.  Cold  water  paint,  $1 
gallon.  Roof  paint,  55c  gal.  Burt  Houkc 
Stain,  $1.25  gaL  Floor  Paint,  86c  qt.  Guar- 
anteed Varnish,  75c  qt.  House  Paint,  $2. CO 
gal.  Enamel,  80c  qt.  Wall  Paper,  8o  roll. 
Eevry  article  satisfactory  or  money  back. 
Mail   orders  shipped   same  day  received. 

BREWER  PAINT  CO. 
238  E.   7th  St.  Telephone  61216. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  AT  WHOLESALE. 
Best   house  paint,   $2.25;   house  stain,  50c; 
white  enamel,  80c;  floor  paint,  $2.25;  turps., 
65c;  wall  paper,  5c  and  up.    Roofing,  $1  and 
up.    Mall  orders  shipped  promptly. 

CONSUMERS'    WHOLESALE  PAINT 
WORKS, 

314  E.  Ninth  St.  Phone  61661 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 

TiETp^WAl^TErr 


SOYS 

In  every  city  and  town  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia, a  bright,  active  High  School  lad  over  16 
years,  with  good  executive  ability,  to  organ- 
ize and  manage  a  business  In  his  home  town 
after  school  hours.  Very  profitable  and  an 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experience.  Ad- 
dress a  letter  In  your  own  handwriting  to 
Circulation  Manager,  "California"  Magazine, 
THE  EXAMINER.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

NURSERY  FOREMAN.  Young  man,  experi- 
enced In  fruit  tree  growing.  Must  be  thor- 
oughly competent  field  nurseryman  and  effi- 
cient In  handling  labor  crews.  In  your  reply 
give  all  particulars,  experience,  references, 
salary  expected,  etc  Address  Nurseryman, 
Box  823,  c-o  Orchard  &  Farm,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

~A^il^Tir~SAljinnvn^ 


BOYS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  AND 
TOWN  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA— A 
BRIGHT,  ACTIVE  HIGH  8CHOOL  LAD 
OVER  16,  WITH  EXECUTIVE  ABILITY, 
TO  ORGANIZE  AND  MANAGE  A  BUSINESS 
IN  HIS  HOME  TOWN  AFTER  SCHOOL 
HOURS.  A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  GAIN  VALUABLE  EXPERIENCE.  VERY 
PROFITABLE.  MAKE  APPLICATION  BY 
LETTER  IN  OWN  HAND  WRITING  TO 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  "CALIFORNIA" 
MAGAZINE,   THE   EXAMINER,   LOS  AN- 

OELES.  CAL.  

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good-selling 
proposition,  where  you  can  make  big  prof- 
Its,  you  should  get  In  touch  with  us  at  once. 

We  are  selling  out  our  entire  stock  of  pre- 
miums. There  are  a  number  of  very  at- 
tractive articles  that  are  salable  at  sight, 
which  you  can  secure  at  pre-war  cost  in  any 
quantity.  It  costs  nothing  to  get  full  de- 
tails. Drop  ub  a  card.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto- 
washers  one  Saturday;  profits  $1.60  each; 
square  deal.  Particulars  free.  Rusler  Com- 
pany, Johnstown,  Ohio. 

J4ISC^L^A^JEOJUS— FOR_SALE_ 

PORTABLE  canner;  has  open  tank  2x5  feet, 
depth  S  feet;  can  your  fruit;  suitable  for 
many  things  around  ranch:  scalding  hogs: 
cost  $250;  never  used;  cash  or  trade.  Send 
for  picture.  H.  C.  Zerxa,  2109  Bancroft  way, 
Berkeley,  CaL 

miscelXa!5eolis^' 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


Newcomer 

Trailers 

2-Wheel  and  4-Wheel  Types 

800  Lbs.  to  5  Tons  Capacity. 
Factory  Built.     Manufactured  by 

D.  A.  NEWCOMER  CO., 

F.  H.  OLDS  CO.,  DISTRIBUTORS. 
1125  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phone  Bdwy.  7616. 


GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company,  1316  Washington  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ALL    KINDS    OF    RAW    FURS  TANNED. 

Have  youT  rabbit  skins  tanned  and  make 
your  own  furs  and  rugs.  Rabbit  skins 
tanned  for  26c  Send  skins  by  parcel  post 
and  pay  when  finished. 

P-K  FUR  TANNERY,  Box  47.  R.  1, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

^^JSIrHsT^PPO^TljNrTIES~ 

BARGAINS  —  BARGAINS  —  Send    for  free 
magazine,  farms,  wild  lands.     Any  kind, 
anywhere.     Western   Sales   Agency,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Tto^KT^blmH^AT^nT^ol^ 

BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  sold  for  cash.  Send 
list  or  will  call.  DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP. 
518  S.  Hill,  Los  Angeles.    Tel.  63260. 


AUTO  WRECKERS) 

1460  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.1 

THE  DOWNIE  TRACTOR  plows,  harrows-] 
cultivates  and  does  all  the  work  on  a  small 
farm  or  orchard,  and  all  the  work  on  a  largri 
farm  that  the  large  tractor  can't  do.  Tractor! 
Is  built  with  10  h.  p.,  2-cyllnder,  water-] 
cooled  motor.  Drive  wheels  36  Inches  dlams-l 
ter,  6  Inches  wide;  length  of  tractor,  6  feet;l 
width,  28  Inches.  Tractor  is  low  enough  tol 
go  under  trees  and  narrow  enough  to  gsfl 
between  or  straddle  rowa  In  cultivating.  DoeH 
not  pack  the  ground.  Attaches  to  any  lmple-l 
menu.  Has  pulley  for  belt  power.  Priori 
$476.  U.  S.  IRON  WORKS,  Seattle,  Wash.  I 
FOR  SALE! — Humphrey's  green  bean  and] 
vegetable  cutter  No,  2,  semi-power,  witbj 
hand  and  power  wheel,  as  good  as  news] 
Cheap.    A.  Worel,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Napa,  CaL 

AUTOA^C^SJO^IES^SJJP^LIEd 

HERE  YOU  ARE — Auto  body  and  furnltursjj 
polish.  Brass  and  copper  polish.  Sllvefj 
polish,  boot  and  shoe  polish,  silver  plating 
fluid.  Formula  how  to  make.  $1.00  prepaid 
for  all,  or  35c  each.  Easy  to  make  (noJ 
stamps).  C.  A  8AMPSON,  2830  Geary  St.J 
San  Francisco,  Calif.   I 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES.  I 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floorsj 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  (0  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches). 

ARNOTT  A  COM  PANT.  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.  Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 

JSNjjINES^ 

SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  4  CO..  Implements. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

ELEPHANT  or  Napier  Grass  most  nutritious) 
and  fastest  growing  of  forage  plants,  and 
all  stock  like  It.  It  is  in  a  class  by  Itself.  I 
Am  receiving  letters  of  imulry  from  all 
parts  of  the  Coast  A  paper  dollar  brings 
you  a  dozen  rooted  cuttings.  Not  rooted. 
$20.00  per  thousand.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 
Descriptive  circular  free  R.  T.  Whittlesey, 
2286  E.  7th  8L,  Lei  Angeles,  Calif.  1 

CORY'S  THORNLEBS  MAMMOTH  Black- 
berry, large  berry,  small  see<is,  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for.  good, 
strong  plants  now  reads'.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.    Wm.  Mortenson.  R.  A.  Bo* 

209.  Lodl.  Cal.  J 

BURBANK     THOHNI.ES9  BLACKBERRY 
plants,  6  for  $1.00.  postpaid.    W.  H.  Ola*. 
Madera,  CaL   J 

FIEXb^E^D^rGA^D^rT^T^CK 

NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA,  a  giant 
rooted,  big,  thick  spreading  grower.  Life- 
long  stands,   no  reseedlng.     Best  quality. 
Proofs   J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose.  Calif.  

ROSSELLE — Australian   Jelly   pUnt.  Equals) 
red  currant,  annual,  seeds  25c  per  package) 
with   Instructions  how  to  make   and  grow. 
Mrs.  Rlchey.  R  7,  Box  864,  Los  Angeles,  OaVJ 


JMETJICAL^ 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments,  »Il  Bout* 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


SI 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 

FOR  SALB — Baby  chick*.  The  spring  sea- 
Bon  will  soon  be  In  full 
swing  now,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring: to  have  a  large  sup- 
Ply  of  all  kinds  of  chicks — 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rock.  White  Rock,  Black 
Mlnorcas,  White  Mlnorcas, 
Anconas.  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Or- 
phlngton  Sliver  Lace  Wyan- 
dotter,  at  our  regular  prices.  Ducklings 
and  turkeys  available  this  month. 
_A11  our  chicks  are  electrically  hatched 
from  the  very  best  eggs  obtainable  of  each 
■reed. 

We  are  booking  now  for  Immediate  and 
future  delivery;   a  email   deposit  will  hold 
your  order.    Inspection  of  our  plant  and  cor- 
respondence Invited.    Capacity  lod.oot  eggs. 
REDWING  HATCHERY, 
20S»  ■.  Florence  Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
 South  5035-W,  

Our  Baby  Chicks  Lead 

WHY? 

'  Because  tVey  are  prop- 
,  erly.  hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERT  DAT 
-We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  2(  or  more 
=E°VE^THi1M^e6<?^    iend  for  ™c«  List. 

raA?HiSsNG  IN  HAIR-  FUR  AND 

Q„     FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE. 
UP  So.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

W!L^EE  SPECIALISTS  la  production  of 
T^nro,J^L\C-  WhUe  ****>™  baby  ch£ 
neavy-,ay|n«  •fain  of  Amer- 
ind ™?  C„Cf '  Le*norn«  mi  our  breeding  pens, 
52?..imsr  Personal  attention  Is  given  tcTal 
2*1*  a88"r">6  each  customer  of  highest 
«fv  hy«^Hk-  b?by  chlx  *«»ranteed  and 
only  healthy  chlx  shipped,  and  if  not  satis- 
factory   on    arrival    your    money  return." 

Ing  and  Poultry  Yards,  Vlneburg.  Cal.  " 
FOR  SALE— Three  fine  White  Rock  COck- 
Cr™  !;.We,'*ht  9.,DS-  »B  *8  «ch.  e|« 

^ou8s5le„o,{wa-y,6«°ra.rth1a5t   2ST  wE  1 

layers,  good  color.  $2.60  per  15-  $15  ner  10« 
?a.fforHn°a!Way-         C«^a- ^"S^. 

H tiSPS1?..  »?°KSl  WhHe  L«KhoYns.  from 
?nn  \  0  eel  hens'  mat«d  to  cocks  of  the 

280  egg  type,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor 
Trtone.ted"1*  8tana"<i  requirements.' 

fP^^  Se^^lS.  S.^gg? 

BABY  CHICKS  from  my  vigorous  Hoganlzed 
thoroughbred  flock  of  2-year-old  White 
Leghorn  hens  mated  with  cockerels  from 
trapnested  250-egg  hens:  10  years  of  careful 
breeding  for  standard  and  laying  qualities. 
Also  SILVER  CAMPINE  cockerels,  eggs  and 
chicks.     Oak   Knoll   Poultry   Ranch.   T  E 

Blake,  Santa  Crue,  Cal.  

QUALITY  BARRED  pLT  ROCKS  AND 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  — Their  reputation 
stands  upon  their  demonstrated  competitive 
strength  In  the  utility  and  exhibition  world's 
competition  and  in  a  satisfied  trade.-  Guar- 
anteed stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Free  cir- 
cular. GOLDEN  RULE  POULTRY  FARM. 
PENN  A  3TAMELEN.  Portervllle,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Egg 
records.  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eg|s. 
I2.B0  per  16.  Chicks.  30c  each.  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  oUr  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  orders  for  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Delmas  ave.,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Phone  6599  (mornings), 
8.  C  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  pullets  and 
cockerels.  From  same  mating  as  2nd 
prize  cockerel  and  2nd  prize  pen  cockerel, 
L.  A.  Livestock  Show,  $4  and  up.  Eggs,  $3.60 
for  15.  These  pens  are  both  headed  with 
2nd  prize  cockerels  and  other  cockerels,  their 
equals.  Fred  Heying,  Anaheim.  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS  hatched  every  week.  Book- 
Hng  now  for  entire  season.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
All  strong  youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  free  circular.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  &  Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo 
Alto.  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rock, 
Buff  Orpington,  R.  I.  Red,  Black  Mlnorcaa, 
Anconas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Ho- 
ranized  stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Tobener  Poultry  Hatchery,  Route  2,  306, 
San  Jose. 

PULLETS 

R.  I.  Reds.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks: 
also  other  laying  stock.  Now  is  the  time  to 
place  your  order  for  spring  baby  chicks  and 
Incubators.  Get  our  prices.  S.  &  G.  Co., 
*H6  Stephenson  avenue.  L03  Angeles.  Cal. 
BABY  ClllX — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 

In  our  own  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  utility  stock  bred  for  com- 
mercial laying.    H.  A,  George,  R.  D.  2,  No. 

19.  Petaluma.  Cal.  

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM,  White  Leghorn 

Specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby 
Chlx  and  hatch  Ins  esss  for  1920  delivery. 
Breeding  cockerels  and  cocks  for  sale.    W.  C. 

nilTH.  Prop.,  Corning,  Cal.  

BABY    HICKS — From  my  single-comb  White 

Leghorn  laying  strain,  which  have  been  In 
the  race  for  12  years,  and  today  Is  among 
the  leaders.     Write  for  prices  nnd  terms  to 

L    H.  A.  Scblotthauer,  Exeter,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Yates, 


White  and  brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  guaran- 
teed strong  and  Ylgor- 
ous  and  bred  for  large 
egg  production.  Tenth 
year  hatching  ehlcks, 
1  thoroughbred  stock. 
Price  $1*  per  100,  re- 
duction by  the  1000. 
Eggs  tl.7S  per  setting. 
Stock  for  sale.  I  use 
and  eell  Pioneer  In- 
cubators and  brooders. 
They  do  the  work. 
Write  fox  prices. 
Experienced  Poultry, 


Modesto,  Cal. 


WHY  SPEND  MORE 
for  ordinary  chicks T 
"My  900  hens  aver- 
aged 240  eggs  each 
last  year."  Why? 
Bred  20  years  to  lay 
208-290  eggs  yearly. 
White,  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Reds,  An- 
conas, Rocks,  Mln- 
o  r  c  a  s,  Orpingtons, 
turkeys;  clear  ru..,™.  Wyandottes;  ducks, 
cular  with  proof  "ee^r  J LaValu""«  «*«- 
bpoked  to  June  vet  m3ICKS=  t*°-thirds 
for  thousands  140 tooTZL 7°,?*™ J""1  °P«n 
Many  repeat  OTi^mmtM?^^^19,'- 
^^TJ^^BEESOnJ^ 


^„„„  .  THE  MIe8ION  HATCHERY 
Connected  with  the  Rlnconoda l  Poultry  Ranch 
Boby  Chicks  of  Quality  BreVdTng  Ch 
-.„„.    at  Reasonable  Prices 

Bl5cKR£&Auapp  Thorns. 

Hatch.nR£°DE,  ISLAND  REI?S 
Hatching  Capacity  16.900  Chicks  WeekW 
-Fh« m  .™refu»y    selected    breeding  stock 

our  catalogue,  it  should  In  erest  you    d  '°r 
THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Box  7.  Campbell.  Calif.  ' 


L^'C-"-11  W^nSerfuTTayr-f 

S«in™~«S: 

clfltv  of  r^IhV5?8-  .  1  have  mad«  a  <>Pe- 

ery.^rGoto^C.?8  ^    T^  ^ 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
qtS?m£eVUon  .with  Ea8tern  stock  won  at  the 
til  6  P,air  as  {on™B-  2nd  cocks,  1st  and  3rd 
nf?,8".  lBt  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and  3rd 
pullets,   special    for    best    colored  female! 

^»mPaTeSd  K£  ^VS^S? 


HOLLISTER  HATCHERY.  Day  old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.'  White  Leir- 
horns.  Black  Mlnorcas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
We  can  please  you,  for  we  have  the  experi- 
ence, stock  and  facilities  for  hatching.  Free 
circular  and  price  list.  Box  693.  Holllster.  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW"— Baby  Chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders  now  for  February  and  March 
delivery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  R,  I 
Red  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Camp- 
bell.  Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERY  in  the  world;  baby 
chicks,  White  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  batched 
right  in  $60,000  brick  and  concrete  hatchery, 
from  our  trap-nested  heavy  layers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm.  Sunny- 
vale.  Cal.    <f 

BABY  CHICKS  AND  EGGS  from  high  pro- 
ducing S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  L  Reds. 
We  are  trapnestlng  700  birds.  Place  your 
order  now  and  be  assured  of  an  early  reser- 
vation.    Wheeler  Poultry  Ranch,  R.   F.  D. 

Box  406,  Monrovia.  Cal,  

TRAP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Ninth 
year  continuous  trap-nesting.  Hatching 
eggs  from  breeders  with  10  to  15  200-egg 
hens  in  pedigree.  Albert  Kastner,  Route  1, 
B.  328,  South  Tacoma.  Wash. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  and  hatch- 
ing eggs  from  trapnested  line  bred  pro- 
ducers.    Every  male  used  from  dams  pro- 
ducing   from    200    to    262    eggs.  Waldeck 

Ranch.  Burbank,  Cal.  

"EASTMAN'S  Bred-to-Lay"   Hoganlzed  and 
trapnested  Plymouth  Rocks.    Baby  Chicks, 
Eggs.     Falrmead  Poultry  Farm.  Falrmead, 

Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  males,  blue  ribbon  stock, 
$5-$6;   eggs,   $2-$3.     No  pullets   or  chlx. 
Mrs.  Bone,  Box  167,    Route    B,    San  Jose, 

Calif.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  cockerels  from  prize 
winning  and  heavy  laying  stock.    $6.00  to 
$10.00.    Eggs,  $3.00  nnd  $5.00  per  15.    R.  W. 
StawetskI,  Route  B.  Box  241,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

ANCONAS  and  White  Wyandottes  for  real 
quality.    Eggs  or  baby  chicks.    Write  for 
mating  list    Robert  Mitchell,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Phone  Glendale  1492.  

BABY  CHIX — We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Mln- 
orcas, bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color. 
DENTON  POULTRY  YARDS.  CampbeH,  Cal. 

BABY    CHICKS    from    our   selected    S.  C. 

White  Leghorn  hens  mean  eggs  next  win- 
ter.     Write    for    prices.      Tupman  Poultry 

Farm,  Box  7F.  Cores,  Calif. 


POULTRY 


BUY  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  OF 
THE  "WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY." 
Our  Chlc-Elec  Electric  Con- 
trol guarantees  never  overheat- 
ing In  Incubation,  which  means 
chicks  of  better  quality.  Then, 
too,  our  chicks  are  from  care- 
fully selected  heavy  laying 
stock,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best,  none  better.  Repeat  orders  prove  our 
claim.  We  hatch  all  standard  varieties,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Black  and 
White  Mlnorcas,  Anconas,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
also  baby  turkeys. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Incubators.  Chicks 
every  Sunday.  Place  your  orders  early,  and 
yet  your  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

ARTESIA  HATCHERY  (ELECTRIC), 
Both  Phones  7284.  Artesla,  Calif. 


LARGEST  SHIPPERS  of  Chicks,  Pullets, 
Breeders.  In  South.  Hatching  capaolty 
140,000;  off  weekly;  200-290  egg  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Reds,  Rocks,  Mlnorcas,  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys.  Half  booked  for 
season.  Many  choice  open  date,  reasonable. 
Hundreds  laying,  younger  pullets,  breeders, 
reduced  till  surplus  goes.    W.  Beeson,  Pasa- 

dena,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch, 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan. 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex-k 
cluslvely.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


"SUNSHINE"  WHITE  Leghorns  are  bred 
especially  for  this  climate  by  the  "Can- 
field  System"  (a  new  method)  from  the 
finest  Leghorn  blood  in  the  world.  A  finished 
nroduct  for  laying,  stamina  and  beauty.  Eggs 
and  chicks  reasonable.  SUNSHINE  FARMS. 
East  San  Diego.  Calif.  


BUY  FROM  US.  We  satisfy  or  money  re 
funded.  Laying  hens  and  pullets  always 
on  hond.  Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
We  buy  large  or  small  lots.  Call  or  write. 
1090  E.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.  


SANTA  CRUZ  HATCHERY.  Established 
1910.  Scientific  hatching  from  select 
stock  only.  Satisfied  customers  key  to  suc- 
cess. Eric  Rosenqulst,  308  Broadway,  Santa 
Cruz.  Calif.   


BLACK  MINORCA — Best  utility  and  exhi- 
bition strain  In  the  West.     Weigh,  lay 
pay.  Hatching  eggs;  1920  mating  list  ready 
C.  E.  Murray.  Box  384,  San  Diego,  Cnlif, 


WE  WILL  BOOK   ORDERS   for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors  and  very  few  equals.    Ask  for  price 
list.    Hick's  Jubilee  Hatchery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


CHIX — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas,  Mlnorcas;  Buff,  White 
and    Brown    Leghorns;    breeding  cockerels. 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabright,  Cal.  


BROODERS  BROODERS 
ELECTRIC  and  LAMPHEATED 

All  the  highest  awards  at  the  P.P.I.E.  Free 
catalogue.  Victor  Incubator  Co.,  Decoto,  Cat 
BUFF   ORPHINGTON.     Blue   ribbon  stock.! 

Cockerels,  $7.60.  Roosters.  $6.00  each.  No] 
chlx,  pullets.    Mrs.  Bone,  157  Route  B,  San( 

Jose.  Cal.  J 

WANTED — 1000  Poultrymen  to  use  the  latest] 

Perfection  Poultry  Fountain.  Free  circular. 
John  Imschweiler.  Box  70.   Inglewood.  Cal. 


BABY   CHICKS,   thoroughbred   White  Leg-! 

horns.  No  weak  ones  charged  for.J 
Schellvllle  Hatchery,  Schellville,  Cal.  I 

FREE  BOOK,   "CHICKENS  FROM  SHELL 
TO   MARKET."   on   application.  Coulson 
Company.  Petaluma.  Cal.   t 

ANCONAS  (Sheppard  strain  direct).  Hatch- 
ing eggs.     Dark  breeding  cockerels.  No 
chicks.     A.  S.  Wilkinson,  Wlnton.  Cal.  ' 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Buff  Ducks,  Bourbon 
Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.    Mating  list. 
The  Ferris  Ranch.  Grand  Ave..  Pomona,  Cal. 

PARK'S  BRED-TO-LAY  Barred  Rocks  from1 
selected  pedigreed  stock.    Eggs,  $2.50  per' 
15.    M.  Norton,  1319  4th  St..  Eureka,  Calif. 


PURE  BRED    Buff    Orpington    eggs,  from 
heavy  laying  strain.    Settings  $2.50.  MRS.. 
M.  J.  LOPEZ,  Box  436,  Manteca.  Calif.  \ 

^DUCKS^ 

CALDWELL'S  White  Muscovy  Ducks.  Quack- 
less,  hardy,  rapid  growers.     Eggs,  duck- 
lings,   breeders.     Free    circular.  Caldwell 

Farm.  Box  274.  Los  Angeles.  J! 

DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching;  I.  R.  and  White 
Pekln  day  old  ducks.    C.  &  J.  Duck  Farm, 
71  Hanford  ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  1 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  caponlzlng;  8  to  10  weeks  Is  good 
If  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow, 
$5.60.  Furnish  your  table  with  this  best 
of  meat.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament.  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE — From  Califor- 
nia's largest  guinea  pig  farm.  Beautiful 
solid  and  mixed  colors.    Prices  right.    J.  E. 
Love,  1845  N.  El  Mollno.  Pasadena,  Col. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


Pedigreed  Rabbits  bring  best  orofltt. 
Our  rabbits  win  at  the  Show.  We 
have  for  sale  Flemish  Giants,  Him- 
alayans,  American  Spotted.  New 
Zealands.  American  Blues.  Prices: 
Grade  A  (Show  Animals).  $1$  each: 
Grade  B,  $19;  Grade  C,  $6;  Young, 
3  for  $10.    All  pedigreed. 

FLEMMER, 
3723  Moneta  Ave..  Let  Angeles,  Cal. 


WILSON  BROS.  RABBIT  FARM.  Our  Flem- 
ish Giant  Rabbits  won  20  prizes  at  L.  A. 
Livestock  Show.  Exhibition  or  utility  steck 
for  sale,  $2.60  and  up.  Catalog,  10c.  Feed- 
ing Bulletin,  25c.  We  manufacture  rem- 
edies for  all  rabbit  diseases.  Circulars  free. 
Route  4,  Box  14F,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  South- 
ern California  Rabbit  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion member.  

McKEE.  GAY,  SANDERSON — Those  names 
are  like  Sterling  on  silver;  30  does  and  9 
bucks  whose  ancestors  have  been  prize  win- 
ners many  generations.  I  can  furnish  pedi- 
gree for  all  my  rabbits.  Will  ship  to  any 
point  Humboldt  Rabbltry.  126  W.  Ave.  29, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  hack 
yards  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.60  each  for  all  you  raise. 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  607  Lankershlm  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal.  

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US.  New  Zealand, 
Flemish.  Belgian.  We  pay  $7  a  pair  for 
young  raised  from  our  stock.  32-page  book 
on  housing,  feeding  and  breeding  sent  free. 
Davis  &  Son.  2122  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
NEW  ZEALANDS,  extra  large,  finely  col- 
ored utility  animals.  Write  for  prices  and 
further  Information  on  these.  Two  f ine  reg^ 
istered     bucks.   $10  each.     MAPLE  LEAF 

RABBITRY,  Petaluma.  Calif.  

CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Ear,  slob- 
ber, diarrhoea  remedy.  60c;  tonic.  75c; 
snuffle  remedy  and  buck  tonic,  $1  each, 
prepaid.  Free  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm.  Los  Angeles. 

GROW  HALF  your  rabbit  feed.  Giant,  rab" 
blt  kale.  60c  per  oz. ;  25c  packet;  Chicory, 
a  wonderful  blood  purifier.  75c  per  oz.;  25c 
packet;  Belgian  mammoth  carrots,  25c  oz. 
Mrs.  Rlchey.  R.  7,  Box  854.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS.  Choice  young  breed- 
ing stock,  4  to  7  months  old.  Breeders 
registered.     J.  W.  Fabrenkrog,  810  6th  St., 

Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  474.  

PEDIGREED  BLACK,  STEEL  AND  GRAY 
Flemish    Giants,    9   to    16    pounds.  Also 
guinea  pigs.    Wilshtre  704.    4002  Sunset  blvd.. 

Los  Angeles.  

THOROUGHBRED  N.  Zealand  Belgian  Flem- 
ish does  and  bucks,  4  months  old,  up  Some 
bred,,  some  pedigreed.  Central  Rabbit  Ex- 
change  3626  Central  ave..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  FUR  RABBITS.  Beautiful  fur 
choice  meat,  healthy  stock.  A  lew  tori 
does  from  original  strain.  8  to  12  months. 

A.  C.  Hlghman.  Salinas.  Cal.  

THAYER'S   selected,   pedigreed   and  regis- 
tered  gray   Flemish.     Utility   and  show 
stock     3431  Garnet  st.    Boyle  231.  Stephen- 

son  avenue  to  Lorena,  Los  Angeles.  

PRIZE   WINNING   FLEMISH   GIANT  rab- 
bits, gray  and  steel.     Heavyweight  stocky 
Write  for  price  list.    S.  Luther  Haven,  3809 
Denker  ave.,  Los  Angeles.   

AMERICAN    Blue    Rabbits    from  line-toed 

prize,  registered  winning  stock.  Mrs.  M.  iv 
Chester.  5811  York  blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
RABBITS  —  New      Zealand      Red  breed 

stock.     R.  C.  Specht,  Route  A.  Sonoma, 

Cal.   i   

N   Z    AMERICAN  Blue  and  Kal-Gals.  Also 

Yeg.   and   pedl.   Himalayans.   Mascot  Fur 
Farm,  4818  Mascot  St.,  Los  Angeles.  CaL 
FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.    Also  utility 

stock.    No  fancy  prices,    1678  West  46th 

St..  Los  Angeles.    Mrs.  T.  Beechlng.  

UTILITY     New     Zealand  Reds.     Write  for 

prices.    E.  P.  Waldo,  El  Verano,  Calif. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.     Gold  Nugget 

strain  continually  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best 
turkeys  at  the  following  great  shows:  Live- 
stock Show,  Los  Angeles,  Oct.,  1919;  Liberty 
Fair  Los  Angeles,  1918;  Southern  California 
Fair,  Riverside.  1918;  Pacific  Coast  Exposi- 
tion, Oakland,  1918;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18;  California  State 
Fair   1917-18;  Arizona  State  Fair,  1916. 

Each  Judge  pronounced  them  the  beat  in 
show  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled 
recor'd.  This  year's  awards  all  ''"t  toUea  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair.  Sept..  1919,  and 
the  Oregon  State  Fair,  1919. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  ns  small  ones.    Let  me  help  you 
make  more  money.    My  stock  will  assure  you 
of  'mdre  meat  when  the  market  time  comes. 
StockB  and  eggs  for  sole.  ,,„A_t 
J.  WILL  BLACKMAN, 
Originator  of  Gold  Nugget  Strain, 
607   East  Third   St.,    Los  Angeles. 
BRONZE    TURKEYS    AND  EGGS — Limited 

number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings, 
hundreds  or  thousands.  M.  M.  Relman. 
Planada,  Cal.  .  

HART'S  M  B.  TURKEYS  and  eggs.  Vigorous 

young  toms  $12  each.  No  mora  hens. 
Eggs  $S  per  12,  $18.00  per  5(J.    ALBERT  M. 

HART.  Clements,  Cal. 
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send  for  yours  ^i*s  FREE! 


Your  copy  of  Morse's  Garden  Guide  for  1920  is  ready 
for  distribution  today,  and  it's  free.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address- (a  post  card  will  do)  and  we'll  mail 
you  this  100-page  book  at  once.  * 

Morse's  Garden  Guide  covers  all  phases  of  Pacific 
Coast  Gardening — and  the  1920  issue  is  better  than  ever. 

We  have  already  sent  out  copies  to  those  whose  re- 
quests we  had  on  file — people  who  have  come  to  rely 
year  in  and  year  out  on  this  practical,  instructive  hand- 
book on  market,  home  and  flower  gardening.  If  you 
are  going  to  plant  vegetables  or  flowers,  you  will  need  a 
copy.  So  don't  delay — send  for  your  copy  today. 

Remember — Morse' t  Seeds  are  said  at  all  dealers 
in  5c packets.  Quantity  quotations  on  application  t» 

C.C.  MORSE  8rCQ 

Seedsmen  and  Seed  grower*  since  1872 
744    Front  Street  S*n  Francisco 

"ADD  'EM  UP" 
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FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
Are  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
each  boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
original,  Interesting  letter  on  some 
phase  of  Club  Work  or  "An  Unusual 
Plan  for  Making  Money."  Three  letters 
are  published  this  month.  What  Is 
YOUR  plan?  What  has  been  YOUR 
experience  as  a  member  of  a  calf, 
poultry,  pig  or  canning  club?  Address, 
Editor  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  give  full 
name  and  address. 

,  t 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

Money  Isn't  everything  In  this  life 
by  any  means,  but  It  buys  a  lot  of  de- 
sirable things  and  many  wide-awake 
boys  and  girls  are  growing  up  Into 
better  men  and  women  through  devot- 
ing their  vacaUons  and  spare  Ume  to 
club  work  or  some  money-making  plan. 
Of  course,  there  Is  not  much  gained  in 
earning  money  if  we  spend  It  foolishly. 
But  the  boy  or  girl  who  Is  laying  by 
a  savings  account  for  college  expenses 
or  to  start  in  business  or  establish  a 
home,  or  who  helps  out  by  buying 
clothes  and  school  supplies,  will  look 
back  upon  the  youthful  days  with  more 
pleasure  than  those  who  waste  their 
Ume  in  trivialities.  And,  like  as  not, 
too,  they  will  come  out  ahead  In  life's 
battle.  .  IM. 

A  good  way  to  save  Is  to  buy  thrift 
stamps  and  war  savings  stamps.  We 
hope  that  our  prize  winners  will  keep 
their  stamps  and  add  many  more  to 
them.  Each  month  Orchard  and  Farm 
will  tell  about  helpful  plans  for  earn- 
ing money.  We  want  to  hear  from 
many  of  our  youthful  readers!  Write 
the  Editor  about  TOUR  plan! 

Sold  Holly 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  made  my 
Christmas  money  this  year.  Holly 
was  very  scarce  and  there  was  a  good 
demand  for  it.  We  live  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  main  road  and  had  con- 
siderable holly.  My  two  sisters  and  I 
gathered  it  and  took  it  down  to  the 
road.  We  tied  it  in  bunches  and  held 
them  out  when  automobiles  passed. 
Many  of  them  stopped  and  bought 
from  us.  In  that  way  we  made  $10  for 
our  presents. — Florence  Cruzon,  Sau- 
gus,  Cal. 


$2085  IN  CASH!    50  PRIZES. 

UNTANGLE  THE  FIGURES  AND  ADD  THEM. 
FULL  DETAILS  ON  PAGE  59  OF  THIS  ISSUE. 


Special  Chores 
Most  of  our  neighbors  have  automo- 
biles and  like  to  get  away  week-ends, 
but  of  course  must  leave  some  one  be- 
hind to  do  the  chores.  I  have  worked 
for  most  of  our  neighbors  and  have 
always  tried  to  be  honest  in  my  work, 
and  I  guess  they  must  all  trust  me. 
80  they  have  learned  to  call  on  me  to 
"mind  the  place."  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
doing  this  special  work  whenever  any 
one  wanted  to  drive  to  town  for  the 
evening  or  to  stay  away  all  night.  1 
would  receive  the  call  by  telephone  and 
ride  on  my  bicycle  to  the  farm.  Boon 
the  neighbors  got  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing for  me  for  this  particular  "busi- 
ness." Often  there  wasn't  much  work 
to  do  but  milking  and  feeding,  but  they 
were  glad  to  pay  me  well  because  they 
felt  that  everything  would  be  all  right. 
I  paid  for  a  new  bicycle  last  summer 
and  laid  aside  quite  m  Uttle  extra  money 
besides,  and  can  do  the  work  during 
the  school  months  alnom  Saturday  even- 
ings and  Sundays. — Don  Jenson,  Idaho. 

THfS  LIBERTY  CALENDAR 

Exactly  Four  Weeks 
in  Every  Month 
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RAISING  RABBITS 
Hundreds  of  California  boy*  and 
girls  are  doing  it.  And  they  are  mak- 
ing money,  too,  as  well  as  deriving 
much  pleasure  from  their  pets.  There 
is  a  great  demand  for  rabbit  meat 
(and  skins)  and,  although  many  people 
are  raising  them,  they  sell  in  the  mar- 
kets for  almost  as  much  as  chicken. 
There  are  many  breeds  to  choose  from, 
and  all  have  their  good  points.  Some 
breeds  produce  wonderful  fur,  which 
commands  a  fancy  price.  Yes,  rabbit 
raising  is  a  mighty  interesting  occu- 
pation for  boys  and  girls. 


This  is  all  there  is  to  it  Every 
month  just  like  this  lor 
a  million  years. 

Some  one  has  figured  out  a  calendar 
that  would  appear  like  the  above.  What 

do  you  think  of  it? 

Money  From  Turkeys 

Last  winter  my  mother  had  7  turkey 
hens,  which  were  a  nuisance  because 
they  were  running  all  over.  8he  told 
me  if  I  would  care  for  them  I  could 
have  half  of  what  I  raised.  It  was 
hard  to  catch  them,  but  I  finally 
opened  both  the  front  and  back  doors 
of  the  barn  and  put  wire  netting  across 
the  back  door.  The  turkeys  thought 
they  could  run  right  on  through,  and 
went  in  the  front,  and  then  I  had  them. 

I  put  them  in  an  acre  lot  back  of  the 
barn  that  had  been  used  for  a  garden 
and  had  a  high  fence  around  it.  There 
was  high  grass  in  it.  I  put  barrels  in 
for  nests,  and  placed  them  in  the 
grass,  with  straw  in  them.  The  tur- 
keys laid  their  eggs  there.  Whenever 
there  were  three  eggs  I  would  take  two 
and  leave  one. 

Soon  I  had  too  many  eggs  for  the 
turkey  hens,  so  I  set  2  chicken  hens, 
as  well  as  the  turkeys.  The  turkey 
hens  average  11  little  turkeys  and  the 
chickens  4.  Altogether  I  had  42  tur- 
key$  and  42  for  my  mother. 

I  sold  my  turkeys  about  Christmas, 
except  9  that  I  saved  for  breeding  and 
eating.  I  received  good  prices  and 
made  quite  a  little  money.  I  am  going 
to  do  the  same  thing  next  year,  and 
save  enough  money  so  that  when  I 
finish  grammar  and  high  schools  I  can 
go  to  art  school— Floyd  Taylor,  Wood- 
land, Cal. 
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Last  Big  Block 

OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RESERVED  FARM  LANDS 

THIS  announces  the  of- 
fering of  the  last  big  block  of 
tha  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved 
Farm  Land*.  Until  this  block  U 
disposed  of  you  can  secure  at 
low  cost  a  farm  home  in  Western 
Canada  that  will  make  you  rich 
and  independent.  Never  again 
on  the  American  Continent  will 
farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices 
so  low. 

Last  Big  Opportunity 

This  block  contain*  both  fartils,  open 
prairie  and  rich  park  land*  in  Lloyd- 
minder  and  Battlaford  Districts  of 
Cantral  Albarta  and  Saskatchewan. 
Farm  Land*  on  the  rich  preiriee  of 
Manitoba.  Satbatehawan  and  A">«r»« 
average  about  $18  an  acre.  Lauds 
In  Southern  Alberta  under  an  Irri- 
gation system  of  rmfnllrng  water 
from  tM  an  acre  np. 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  lone  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  arrestments.  You  pay 
down  10%.  Then  you  have  no  pay. 
■eat  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year,  then  fifteen  annual 

Ssyments.  interest  is  6%.  In  Central 
askatcbewan,  See(ar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world's  prise  wheat.  World's  prise 
oats  wore  crown  at  Uovdminst  sr. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  developed  the 
■art est  individual  irrisation  undertak- 
es on  the  American  Continent.  This 
district  contains  some  of  the  best  lands 
in  Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of 
water  is  administered  under  the  Cana- 
dian Government;  Prices  ranse  from 
$50  an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  pay 
1  terms. 


Special  Rates  for  Home- 
seekers  and  Full  Information 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  notsell  you 
a  farm  until  you  bave  Inspected  It. 
To  make  this  easy,  special  rslltvnv 
rates  have  been  arranged.  Do  not 
delay  your  Investigation.  This  Is  the 
last  treat  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Homes.  Send  today 
for  complete  Information  —  without 
obligation. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Seat,  si  Cstosiistioo 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
961  First  St.,  K.,  Calgary .  Alberta. 

For  all  Information  about  Canada, 
ask  the  C.  P.  R. 


Rheumatism 

A  HOME  CORE  GIVEN  BY  ONE 

WHO  HAD  IT 

In  the  spring  of  18*3  I  waa  attacked 
by  Muscular  and  Inflammatory  Rheuma- 
tism. I  suffered  as  only  those  who  have 
It  know  for  over  three  years.  I  tried 
remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor  after 
doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  received  was 
only  temporary.  Finally  I  found  a  rem- 
edy that  cured  me  completely,  and  It  has 
sever  returned.  I  have  given  It  to  a  num- 
ber who  were  terribly  afflicted  and  even 
bedridden  with  Rheumatism,  and  it  ef- 
fected a  cure  la  every  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of 
rheumatic  trouble  to  try  this  marvelous 
healing  power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply 
mall  your  name  and  address  and  I  will 
send  It  free  to  try.  After  you  have  used 
It  and  It  haa  proven  Itself  to  be  that 
long-tooked-for  means  of  ourlng  your 
Rheumatism,  you  may  send  the  price  of 
It,  one  dollar,  but,  understand,  I  do  not 
want  your  money  unless  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why 
suffer  any  longer  when  positive  relief  Is 
thus  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay.  Write 
today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson,  No.  766F  Gurney  Bldg.. 

Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Mr.  Jackson  is  responsible.   Above  state- 
ment true. 


KEEP  BEES 

Bees  increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they  strp- 
ptr  you  with  honey.  Headquarters  for  every- 
thing needed  In  carina;  for  the  bees. 

Valuable  booklet  with  price  list  mailed 
free  am  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

183*  Hast  Uth  St., 
Lea  Angeles,  Cel. 


3F®n°  E@jg  u: 

Amusing  Games 

Try  these  at  your  next  party: 
The  standing  broad  grin:  Line  up 
the  contestants  in  a  row,  all  standing 
and  facing  the  audience.  At  the  word 
"go"  each  must  smile  and  hold  the 
smile.  The  one  who  smiles  the  long- 
est without  moving  his  face  wins. 

The  continuous  glum:  Line  up  con- 
testants as  in  the  above  game.  At 
the  word  "go"  all  look  glum.  The 
audience  tries  to  make  them  smile  by 
talking  or  making  faces.  They  must 
not  touch  the  contestants.  The  one 
who  remains  glum  the  longest  is  the 
winner. 


Silken  line;  silver  reel — 

Not  fish  enough  to  make  a  meal. 

Willow  pole,  bent  pin — 

Just  watch  WilHe  haul  'em  in! 

— Ju»tin  Nutt. 


Billy  Beetle:  "Say,.  Pop,  if  I  plant 
this  seed  will  an  orange  tree  grow 
from  it?" 

Pa  Beetle  (busy  with  paper):  "Yes, 
my  son." 

Billy  B.:  "That's  funny,  Pop.  It's 
an  apple  seed!" 


Why  Thread  Kinks 

We  wonder  how  many  junior  girls 
have  had  the  thread  kink  and  knot 
while  they  were  sewing.  When  this 
happens  we  are  apt  to  blame  the 
thread,  but  the  fault  is  all  our  own. 
We  didn't  put  the  right  end  of  the 
thread  through  the  needle. 

In  passing  through  the  machinery 
at  the  factory,  thread  is  cleaned, 
carded,  spun  and  twisted,  always  with 
the  fiber  rubbed  in  one  direction.  If 
we  pass  the  thread  through  the  cloth 
in  the  same  direction  that  it  passed 
through  the  factory  it  will  work 
smoothly,  but  if  we  pass  it  through 
the  other  way  it  kinks  and  knots  and 
we  wonder  "what  on  earth  got  into 
the  thread." 

When  you  break  the  thread  from 
the  spool  put  this  newly  broken  end 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle.  Then 
the  thread  will  not  kink  in  sewing. 


"And  what  have  we  here?"  said  the 
Sunday  school  teacher,  exhibiting  a 
picture  of  a  zebra.  "A  horse  in  a 
bathing  suit,"  was  Tommy's  quick 
answer. 


John  puzzled  long  over  the  exam- 
ination question:  "In  going  from  New 
York  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  what  States 
and  Territories  would  you  cross?" 
Not  to  be  entirely  stumped,  he  wrote: 
"None;  I  should  go  around  by  the 
Panama  Canal." 


Hot  weather  will  be  here  before 
long.  Remember  the  suggestions 
given  here,  boys  and  girls,  and  it  may 
save  your  rabbits  next  summer. 


Rabbit  Hints 

What  can  I  do  for  stock  during  hot 
weather  to  save  their  ears  and  pro- 
tect them  from  the  heat? 

Tarn  the  hose  on  them,  place  jugs 
filled  with  ice  water  in  their  hutches 
about  noon,  or  an  8-inch  tile  that  has 
been  soaked  in  ice  water  for  several 
hours,  or  a  burlap  sack  soaked  in  ice 
water. 

Don't  put  a  rabbit  in  the  top  hutch 
with  nothing  but  a  roof  two  feet 
above  it  between  the  rabbit  and  tne 
sky.  Have  a  roof  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  floor  or  keep  the  hutches 
in  a  shady  place  exposed  to  the  breeze. 


tJRIJIT  grower^ 

Tor  tree  planting 
genuine  {ft^t?  is 
most  satisfactory9 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  of  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  jn  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  foT  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  are  75  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  *njoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 
^'Everything  for  Blasting" 

215    First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


fARM  POWDERS  i 


EUREKA 


Harvest  20*°45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
»>  WESTERN  CANADA  ^  _ 


r **"*».  "<T  V*  £  as  *V  iT""^" 


.at- 


f  vAyA    Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 

,.  $WQMIIlwV     good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
'  mand  for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 

farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.  The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  46  bushels  of  Whsst  to  tha  sera. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profits  from  stock  raising  snd  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  chmate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  raupa.  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rater,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-8  First  Street,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francises,  Oal. 

CsnsdU  '  -ont.  - 
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and  also  In  fruit.  Common  in  all  peach- 
growing  sections  of  California. 

Feach  and  Cherry  SlotT — Leaves.  Green, 
slimy  larvae  on  foliage.  Remove  epidermis 
in  feeding.  Adult  a  black  fly,  called  "saw- 
fly." 

Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mite— Leaves  and  fruit. 
Red,  blister-like  patches  appear  on  leaves. 
Fruit  scarred  and  distorted.  Particularly 
bad  on  young  trees. 

Pear  Rust  Mite — Leaves.  Causes  rusty  ap- 
pearance of  foliage.    Microscopic  in  size. 

Purple  Scale— Twigs,  leaves  and  fruit. 
Brown,  elongated  scales,  easily  seen  on  fruit. 
Common  and  serious  locally.  .  / 

Red-Humped  Caterpillar  —  Leaves.  Dark, 
shiny  larvae,  with  coral-colored  markings. 

Red  Spider — Leaves.  Just  visible  to  naked 
eye  among  webs  on  surface  of  foliage.  Green 
or  red  in  color.  Cause  mottling.  Several 
species,  all  of  which  are  responsible  for 
similar  Injury. 

Rosy  Apple  Aphis — Leave3  and  fruit  Pur- 
ple aphis,  causing  curling  of  loaves  and  dis- 
tortion of  fruit.    Very  Injurious  species. 


San  Jose  Scale— Leaves,  twigs  and  fruit. 
Tiny  gray  or  black  scales,  causing  red  spots. 
Cosmopolitan  species.  , 

Silver  Mite — Leaves  and  fruit.  Causes  sil- 
very appearance  of  fruit.     Not  serious. 

Soft  brown  scale— Leaves  and  twigs.  Large, 
oval-shaped  scales  of  brown  color. 

Tent  Caterpillar — Leaves.  Forms  large 
web  nest  in  trees. 

Termites — Roots  and  branhces.  White,  yel- 
low and  brown  ant-llke  borers.  Attack  dying 
or  dead  wood. 

Termites — Roots  and  branches.  White,  yel- 
larvae  with  colored  markings. 

Walnut  Aphis — Leaves.  Green  plant-louse 
on  surface  of  leaf. 

Woolly  Apple  Aphis  —  Leaves,  roots, 
branches.  Purple  louse,  covered  with  wool. 
On  roots  and  also  above  ground.  Common 
on  apple. 

Yellow  Scale — Leaves  and  fruit.  Flat,  yel- 
low, circular  scales  about  the  size  of  pin- 
head. 


The  Diversified  Farm  , 

With  some  fruit,  as  well  as  grain,  alfalfa  and  general  field  crops,  offers  an 
especially  attractive  market  for  a  tractor  of  this  type,  according  to  the  manu- 
facturers, although  many  are  being  acquired  by  orchardists.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  design  that  it  more  nearly  supplants  horses  for  all  kinds  of  farm  work  than 
any  other  yet  developed,  and  frequently  fulfills  all  power  requirements  of  the 
farmer  who  is  not  in  the  market  for  a  large  machine. 

The  "Spray  Gun" 


This  season  a>  large  number  of  or- 
chardists have  bought  the  spray  gun 
who  never  before  have  used  one.  The 
number  of  those  who  favor  the  guh 
wver  the  rod  is  constantly  increasing, 
although  the  writer  personally  has 
heard  good  orchardists  after  having 
tried  the  gun,  claim  that  they  had 
rather  use  rods.  This  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  personal  preference, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
gun  does  actually  save  the  labor  of 
one  man,  because  its  capacity  is 
larger.  One  gun  can  be  used  with 
the  ordinary  spray  outfit,  furnishing 
sufficient  liquid  for  two  rods. 

A  spray  gun  is  of  advantage  par- 
ticularly for  use(on  high  trees.  These 
guns  will  throw  the  liquid  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  when  the  wind  is  not  blow- 
ing; furthermore,  the  liquid  is  applied 
with  such  force  that  the  gun  is  val- 
uable for  applying  .  spray  to  trees 
where  the  foliage  is  very  dense  and 
a  good  pressure  is  necessary  to  force 
the  liquid  well  into  the  heart  of  the 
trees;  also  where  scale  has  crept  back 
in  underneath  the  bark. 
.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  a  good 
pressure  is  needed  to  force  the  liquid 
into  such  places  and  it  is  for  diffi- 
cult work  that  the  gun  has  its  espe- 
cial advantage.    There  are   a  great 


many  orchardists  who  having  used 
the  gun  would  not  again  go  back  to 
the  use  of  rods,  and  there  are  some 
orchardists,  who  having  tried  guns 
still  stick  to  the  rod  in  preference. 

This  is  a  difficult  matter  for  anyone 
to  decide  for  another.  It  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  use  of  a  gun  in 
your  own  orchard.  But  if  you  have 
any  of  the  conditions  named  above  it 
is  very  likely  that  you  will  find  a  gun 
to  be  of  advantage.  There  are  spray- 
ers of  sufficient  horsepower  to  oper- 
ate two  guns. — W.  R.  Townscnd. 


Citrus  Topics 

(Continued  From  Page  10) 

a  nurse  crop  of  barley  will  help  in 
covering  the  ground  until  a  good 
stand  results. 

If  there  still  be  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
spring  cover  crop,  at  least  in  inland 
districts,  let  them  heed  the  following: 
This  past  year  a  640-acre  tract  of 
orchard  land,  planted  to  sweet  clover, 
showed  three  times  the  average  crop 
of  the  district! 

An  additional  stimulant  tending  to- 
ward prevention  of  the  drop  is  the 
application  of  a  pound  or  so  per  tree 
of  a  quickly-available  fertilizer,  rich 
in  nitrogen,  at  the  time  of  spring 
plowing  or  discing.  Dried  blood, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  nitrate  of  soda  are 
good  sources  of  quickly-available 
nitrogen. — Robert  W.  Hodgson. 


Hart's  New  Brooder 

By  using  Hart's  brooder  plan*  you  can  turn  any  old  shed  into  a  brooder 
house.  It  is  heated  by  an  oil  stove  that  costs  $5.50  at  the  present  high  pricee. 
Pipe  and  hover  will  cost  $3.50  to  $5.00  more  for  a  500-chick  size  brooder  house). 
You  buy  the  stove  of  your  local  grocer  or  hardware  dealer;  100  to  650  or  more 
chix  can  be  brooded  successfully  by  Hart's  method.  I  have  done  it  at  my  own 
place  at  Beaverton,  and  at  the  Oregon  State  Hospital  Plant,  Salem,  Ore.  At 
Salem  I  turned  three  12x12. colony  houses  into  brooder  houses  that  held  400 
chix  each.  Four  or  five  more  of  them  will  be  changed  into  brooder  houses 
there  next  spring  by  the  new  manager.  At  Beaverton  I  threw  out  my  dis- 
tillate and  coal  stoves  and  put  in  my  own  system.  A  house  10x10  holds  300 
chix.    A  house  14x16  holds  500  to  650. 

Very  simple  to  put  np. 
No  thermostats  to  get 
out  of  order.  1  don't  nse 
thermometers,  either. 
No  overheating  or  chill- 
ing. No  need  to  teach 
chix  to  roost,  they  do  it 
without  teaching.  Stove 
can't  burn  more  than 
two  gallons  of  oil  in  24 
hours.  The  smaller  the 
houNe  the  less  oil  it 
takes,  of  coarse.  City 
gas  can  be  used  If  an 
absolutely  steady  flow  is 
available.  No  burnt  air 
enters  the  hover.  A 
child  can  operate  It. 

With  the  Plans  I  give 
my  method  of  feeding 
and  rare  of  chix — which 
alone  Is  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  tlie 
book.  Uow  I  raised  over 
20OO  pnllets  without 
meat,  and  they  were  ready  to  lay  at  3Vfe  to  4  months.  This  book  tells  what  I  think 
kills  a  lot  of  late  hatched  chix. 

HART'S  MASH  GIVES  HIGHEST  EGG  RECORDS 
AND  SAVES  25c  to  50c  ON  EACH  HEN  A  YEAR 

The  book  contains  my  feed  formulas  and  methods  that  are  giving  such 
good  results  both  here  and  at  Salem.  How  I  feed  to  get  101  out  of  450  hens  to 
lay  250  eggs  and  over  during  their  first  year  at  the  State  Poultry  Plant  at  Salem. 
Hen  No.  237  laid  330  eggs — a  new  world's  record.  Hen  No.  29  laid  323;  Hen 
No.  190  laid  323;  Hen  No.  264  laid  314;  10  more  laid  300  and  over.  Mora 
300-egg  hens  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  combined,  and  from  only 
450  hens  that  were  trap- nested.  Compare  these  records  with  other  State  Plants. 

My  mash  at  Beaverton  costs  me  $59  a  ton  in  ton  lots.  Scratch  food  $60 
a  ton.  A  saving  of  $12  a  ton  on  Mash  and  $15  a  ton  on  Scratch.  From  Oct.  1st, 
1918,  to  Oct.  1st,  1919,  while  at  Salem,  I  used  3  tons  less  of  meat  than  was 
used  the  previous  year  by  the  former  manager.  The  feed  bill  was  greatly 
reduced  and  a  gain  of  40  eggs  per  hen  was  obtained  over  the  previous  year. 
This  gain  of  40  eggs  per  hen  would  be  practically  all  profit.  No  egg  tonics, 
dopes  or  stimulants  were  used.  If  you  can  save  25c  to  50c  a  ben  a  year  by 
using  my  formulas  and  methods,  how  much  will  you  save  in  one  year? — and 
get  higher  egg  yields,  too. 

Hart's  New  Brooder  Plans  and  Feed  Formulas  and  Methods  $1 
W.  H.  HART,  Beaverton,  Ore.    R.  3,  Box  O. 

Certainly,  I'll  return  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  book. 

Celluloid  Ring  Leg  Bands  in  yellow,  red,  green,  blue  and  white  for  the 
Mediterranean  breeds  at  90c  for  100,  $2.00  for  250;  $3.50  for  500.  For  the  Amer 
ican  breeds,  $1.00  for  100;  $2.25  for  250;  $4.00  for  500. 


Easy  to  Keep  Clean 

MADE  of  highest  grade  steel  plate — 
tinned  and  retinned  after  rivet  holes 
are  punched.   Pure  solder  sweated  into 
all  inside  seams. making  surface  smooth 
as  class.  Sanitary  to  the  finest  degree. 
Guaranteed  capacity— each  S  forges  Can 
Is  built  to  measure.     Saves  work  in 
shipping — Insures  accuracy. 
Sturees-  Cans  are  built  wifh  the  expe- 
rience of  SO  years  In  making  milk  cans. 
Ask  your  dealer  tor  them. 
Write  for  catalog  No.  74. 
SU-rcet  &  Bum  Mfg.  Co, 
EtlahlUhtd  ISIS 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Feeding  of  diseased  carcasses  of 
animals  to  hogs  is  a  dangerous  prac- 
tice and  should  never  be  coun- 
tenanced. Many  hogs  are  known  to 
have  contracted  tuberculosis  by  eat- 
ing the  carcasses  of  condemned  cattle. 


It's  Free 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY! 

THE  1920  SEED 
CATALOG  OF 
Valley  Seed  Co. 

It  Tells  What,  When  and 
How  to  Plant. 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds.  Fertilizers, 
Insecticides  and  Spray  Materials. 

It's  Free — Write  At  Once. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

1017  10th  Street, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


Allen   Water   Ballast  Tractor 

The  Real  Agricultural  Machine  Oan 

Light — Powerful — Durable. 
A   Simple    Economical   Three- Plow  TTSCtof 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  O.  1 1  I)  \  it.  rYeaMeas. 
General    Offices    Marsh-Strong    Bids.,  Vm 
sat  nr..    Main  Factory.  West  Alhambra,  Cal 
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bmegranate  rbssibikties 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 

bring  out  the  aromatic  flavor  and  in- 
crease the  acidity.  A  syrup  of  this 
nature  constituted  the  original  famous 
grenadine  syrup  of  France,  now  used 
extensively  in  Europe.  Very  refresh- 
ing carbonated  drinks,  equal  to  any 
of  our  common  carbonated  beverages, 
can  be  made  with  this  syrup  as  a  base. 

Pomegranate  juice,  when  sterilized 
in  its  natural  form  and  preserved  in 
bottles,  is  excellent  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  equal  to  the  best  grape  juice. 
Jellies  and  preserves  can  be  made  if 
a  little  orange  or  lemon  peel  is  added 
to  furnish  the  pectin.  In  short,  the 
possibilities  are  many  and  to  be  ulti- 
mately determined  by  the  interested 
efforts  of  the  growers. 


Pomegranate  Tree. 

irge  use  in  Eastern  markets  for  dec- 
rating  fruit  stands  and  in  the  prep- 
ration  of  gift  baskets  of  assorted 
■uits. 

The  pomegranate  is  coming  more 
nd  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  fruit  of 
reat  possibilities  for  use  in  the  soft 
rink  trade.  For  this  purpose  its  chief 
alue  lies  in  the  large  amount  of  juice 
id  high  sugar  content.  The  flavor 
strikingly  sweet  and  aromatic  and 
le  color  of  the  berries  is  a  beautiful 
rimson.  The  juice,  when  cooked 
fith  an  equal  amount  of  sugar,  pro- 
uces  a  beautiful,  red-colored  syrup 
'hich  is  improved  somewhat  by  the 
ddition  of  a  little  lemon  syrup  to 

411  at  Work  to  "Add  sEm  Up^ 

The  Puzzle  Bug  buzzes  merrily  as  interest  deepens.  Solutions  vary,  and 
surely  all  those  who  believe  they  are  right  cannot  be  right.  Of  those  who 
claim  they  cannot  possibly  be  wrong,  no  two  have  sent  in  the  same  solution  I 
Conditions  of  the  contest  must  be  followed  closelyl 

rHE  PUZZLE  bug  is  buzzing  merrily  away  without  regard  to  class  or  creed. 
Young  and  old  have  been  innoculated  with  the  Inspiration  to  add,  arid 
wherever  Orchard  and  Farm  circulates  the  puzzle  is  creating  much  specu- 
itlon.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  the  first  announcement  was  made,  and  those 
rho  have  not  already  sent  in  a  solution  ot  the  problem  are  working  with  the 
lea  of  submitting  the  one  correct  answer  before  the  10th  day  of  March. 

Contestants  who  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  rules  of 
he  contest  should  read  carefully  the  advertisement  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
"hat  there  is  going  to  be  a  rush  during  the  next  few  weeks  there  is  no  doubt,  so 
!  you  do  not  want  to  be  in  it  the  sooner  you  get  busy,  the  better. 

Puzzle  Grows  More  Elusive 
Orchard  and  Farm's  puzzle  appears  to  be  growing  more  elusive  every  day. 
i  contestant  who  evidently  added  the  chart  several  times  since  its  first  appearance 
rrites  us  that  she  gets  a  different  number  with  each  addition,  and  wants  to  know 
!  it  is  the  same  chart  that  appears  in  each  publication.  This  contestant  writes 
I  have  been  studying  your  puzzle  very  carefully,  and  seem  to  get  a  different  re- 
ult  each  time.  I  hare  added  the  figures  many  times,  and  have  arrived  at  different 
olutlons.  I  am  still  not  satisfied,  so  will  go  over  It  again  tomorrow  and  send  in  my 
inal  solution. 

Unless  the  chart  is  a  "spook,"  and  has  the  faculty  of  assuming  different 
Dirns  at  different  points,  the  Puzzle  Editor  can  assure  this  contestant  that  we 
ave  only  published  one  chart,  despite  the  fact  as  stated  by  her,  that  "the  way 
have  been  adding  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
listake."  The  contestant  is  no  more  confident  than  hundreds  of  others  who 
have  it  just  right,"  but  have  sent  different  answers,  and  the  Puzzle  Editor's 
dvice  to  her  is  to  add  again.  , 


Typical  Fruit  Cluster. 


STOCKTON 

TWO-THREE  PLOW 

TRACTOR 

Built  in  the  West 
For  Western  Farmers 

BY  MEN  WHO  KNOW  WESTERN  CONDITIONS 

BUY  A  TRACTOR— NOT  A  PRICE 

Operating  and  upkeep  cost  constitute  the  real  economy  of  a  tractor. 

The  simplicity  of  our  construction  makes  this  economy  possible. 

The  "Stockton"  has  fewer  working  parts.  All  moving  parts  are  dust  and 
water  proof  and  run  in  oil. 

The  drive  wheels  give  ample  traction  in  loose  or  sandy  soil;  are  of  one 
piece,  without  bolts  or  rivets  and  are  self -cleaning.  There  are  but  four  grease 
cups  on  this  tractor. 

THE  IDEAL  ORCHARD  TRACTOR 

The  specifications  will  convince  you  of  the  quality  of  Its  construction;  its 
size  will  prove  its  value  to  fruit  growers.  The  "Stockton"  weighs  3150  pounds, 
is  96  Inches  long,  50  inches  high,  and  only  44  inches  wide. 


THE  "STOCKTON"  2-3  PLOW  TRACTOR 

We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  its  adaptability  to  all  requirements  of 
modern  farming.    Write,  phone,  or  call. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


Give  Specifications  and  Full  Details. 

Use  the  Coupon  Below 


STOCKTON  TRACTOR  COMPANY, 

Factory  and  Main  Office 
531  North  Union  Street. 
Stockton,  California. 


A.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Southern  Calif.  Distributor, 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

It  will  bring  you  our  free  book,  "The  Stockton  Two  and  Three  Plow  Tractor." 
Completely  Illustrated,  showing  engine  construction,  etc.,  with  full  detailed  Information 
on  engineering  features. 


Name.  . . 
Address . 


City. 


Napier  (Elephant) 
Grass 

The  largest  producing  peren- 
nial grass  in  the  world  for 
warm  countries.  Rich  in  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate  and  ash. 
Splendid  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  with  no  bad  effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and  April 
planting.    Large  orders  a  SPECIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints;  $1  per  doz.;  »4  per  100; 
|1Z  for  500,  or  $20  per  1000. 

Root  Plants:  $1  per  doz.;  $5  per  100,  or 
$40  per  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 
610  Bast  54th  S'.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
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Trif  This  Stump^ 

Puller  30  Days] 

\  FREE !  A 


Danger  of  Dead  Trees 

DEAD  trees  are  a  menace  much 
greater  than  the  average  or- 
chardist  realizes.  When  a 
gopher  girdles  a  tree  and  there  is 
no  chance  of  saving  it,  or  when  it 
dies  from  some  other  cause,  there 
can  be  no  possible  good  from  leaving 
it  in  the  orchard  and  much  harm  may 
result.  Not  knowing  of  the  dangers, 
growers  often  leave  such  trees 
throughout  the  entire  growing  sea- 
son and  possibly  do  not  remove  them 
until  late  in  the  spring,  one  year  from 
the  time  that  they  died. 

The  danger  in  leaving  dead  trees 
lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  borers, 
including  flat-headed  borers,  termites, 
shothole  borer  and  olive  twig  borer, 
prefer  dead  to  living  wood.  Their  at- 
tack begins  with  the  dead  or  dying 
trees  in  the  orchard,  where  breeding 
takes  place.  An  abundance  of  adult 
insects  may  be  the  result  and  some 
of  these  will  attack  living  trees,  the 
weaker  individuals  being  preferred. 
As  soon  as  a  tree  dies,  therefore,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  orchard 
before  any  of  these  various  kinds  of 
borers  have  had  a  chance  to  develop 
in  it. 


Plant  Surgery- 
Many  of  the  practices  used  in  farm- 
ing and  fruit  growing  may  be  adapted 
with  good  results  to  the  flower  gar- 
den. For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
dahlias,  asters  and  zinnias,  one  may 
cut  out  the  center  and  cause  the 
plants  to  "bush;"  the  vitality  of  the 
plant  is  then  more  evenly  distributed 
and  more  perfect  flowers  will  result. 

If  flowers  are  to  be  kept  in  bloom 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
seed.  Keep  a  pair  of  sharp  shears 
handy  and  clip  off  all  wasted  flowers 
and  seed  pods.  This  is  one  secret  of 
success  in  growing  cannas.  Keep  the 
old  flowers  pulled  off  as  they  wilt  and 
cut  the  spray  of  6eed  pods  when  it 
forms  and  the  canna  will  send  out 
new  blossoms  from  the  next  lower 
joint. 


Curing    Sweet  Potatoes 

USING  the  Wells  patent  curing 
system,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  Texas  and 
other  Southern.  States  ior  some  time, 
a  Turlock  firm  is  handling  large 
quantities  of  "cured  California  sweet 
potatoes,"  and  thus  providing  a  mar- 
ket for  increased  production  of  this 
valuable  but  perishable  tuber. 

According  to  Raymond  Bontz,  who 
is  interested  in  the  project,  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  moisture  is  removed 
and  there  is  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per 
cent  by  rot.  The  process  is  said  to 
reduce  the  moisture  content  of  the 
skin  only,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
a  portion  of  the  sugar  to  the  inner 
skin,  thus  forming  a  double  seal  for 
the  potato  and  protecting  it  for  long 
periods. 

Potatoes  cured  by  this  system  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  from  Dallas, 
Texas,  to  London  and  Paris  without 
shrinkage.  The  Turlock  warehouse, 
with  a  capacity  of  210  carloads  of  po- 
tatoes, was  practically  filled  during 
the  operations  of  the  past  few  months. 
A  big  future  for  California  "sweets" 
and  a  greatly  enlarged  market  for  this 
delicious  product,  hitherto  consumed 
only  in  comparatively  small  quan- 
tities in  Northern  sections,  is  fore- 
cast by  those  who  have  been  watch- 
ing the  development  of  the  new 
industry. 

Quince  and  Pear  Blight 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  quince 
trees?  The  leaves  dry  up  and  the 
trees  die."  This  is  a  common  ques- 
tion asked  by  producers  of  this  little- 
grown  fruit,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
deserving  of  greater  popularity. 

In  most  cases  the  trouble  is  due 
to  the  serious  and  virulent  bacterial 
blight,  caused  by  the  organism,  ba- 
cillus amylovorus,  which  shows  a 
preference  for  the  pome  fruits,  and 
which  attacks  certain  varieties  of  the 
pear,  apple  and  quince  with  equal 
avidity. 

Control,  in  the  case  of  the  quince,  is 
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Illustrating  Method 

Orange  Color  Charts 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  recently  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution color  charts  representing 
oranges  that  possess  70  per  cent  color 
and  25  per  cent  color;  the  former  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  of  the 
"Fresh  Fruit  Standardization  Law," 
that  oranges  that  do  not  test  8  to  1 
must  be  substantially  colored  (70  per 
cent  color),  the  latter  because  of  the 
necessity  under  the  terms  of  the  same 
law,  for  at  least  25  per  cent  color 
before  oranges  can  be  sweated,  even 
thought  they  test  8  to  1. 

These  charts  will  be  a  great  help 
to  the  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners in  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  they  relate  to 
the  maturity  of  the  orange.  The 
director  of  agriculture  is  now  respon- 
sible for  strict  and  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
standardization  law.  Uniformity  in 
the  interpretation  of  color  percent- 
ages could  scarcely  be  expected  with- 
out some  definite  guide.  The  color 
charts  furnish  this  guide  and  will  re- 
sult in  much  benefit  to  the  industry. 


of  Training  Vines. 

exactly  the  same  as  with  the  apple 
and  pear.  It  consists  in  the  removal 
of  all  diseased  branches  as  the  trouble 
appears,  and  disinfection  of  pruning 
tools  and  pruning  wounds.  As  a  dis- 
infectant for  the  tools,  corrisive  sub- 
limate (bichloride  of  mercury,  1  to 
1000)  has  no  equal.  For  the  wounds, 
cyanide  of  mercury  (1  gram  to  500 
grams  of  water)  is  effective.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary  when  the  disease 
first  appears. 

Training  Vines 

Here  is  a  simple  method  of  "tying 
up"  loganberry  and  other  berry  vines. 
Instead  of  using  an  arbor,  I  set  nar- 
row posts,  from  4  to  6  feet  tall,  10 
feet  apart  in  a  row.  Then  I  nail  poles 
on  the  posts,  the  first  line  about  18 
inches  from  the  ground  and  the  sec- 
ond line  about  18  inches  above  this, 
the  spacing  depending,  however,  upon 
the  length  of  the  vines.  Poles  are 
nailed  opposite  these,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  posts,  and  the  vines  are 
trained  between.  This  is  an  inex- 
pensive method  in  a  country  where 
posts  and  poles  are  plentiful,  and  the 
arrangement  presents  a  neat  appear- 
ance Ernest  Stafford,  Aetna  Springs, 

Cal. 


Stump  Puller 


Here's  the  Puller  that  you  and  thousands  of  others  have  long  been  waiting  for. 
Ten  thousand  now  in  use.  Letters  from  everywhere  tell  of  sensational  results. 
Pronounced  a  big  success  by  Government  Officials,  University  Experts  and  Land 
Clearing  Contractors.  Pulls  ordinary  run  of  stumps  or  trees  out  of  the  soil  so 
easy — it's  almost  play.  One  man  can  clear  an  acre  a  day — costs  about  4c  a 
stump.  Think  of  clearing  land  so  cheaply.  Think  of  pulling  all  your  stomps 
by  hand — and  alone — no  horses  or  extra  help, required — a  stump  every  3  or  4 
minutes.  It's  true,  every  word  of  it  The  Kirstin  is 


The  Quick,  Cheap,  Easy  Way 
to  Clear  Your  Land 


No  other  stomp  puDer  fe  so  economical  to  boy  or  to 
cur  to  operate.  Jost  a  few  potmdej  pull  on  the  ban- 
die  mttni  tons  on  the  ■tump.  When  stump  starts, 
throw  machine  into  high  speed  sod  oat  comes  the  big- 
gest stump,  roots  ssd  alL 

The  Kim  tin  Pullers  are  remarkably  easy  to  get  Into 
the  field  and  easy  to  handle  among  the  stumps,  too. 
They  do  the  work— where  horses  can't  go.  They  do 
It  cheap  and  stand  op  under  hard  usage,  under  all 
conditions. 

Get  all  the  PACTS.  Learn  about  oar  Liberal  Otter 
— our  Actual  90  Day**  FrM  TrUI-3  Year*'  Guar- 
uM,  etc. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial! 

We  call  this  an  Actual  80  Days'  Free  Trial,  because 
DO  matter  when  you  order  or  when  yourPullt-T  arrives, 
you  can  actually  uaa  It  lor  30  days  before  yon  de- 
cide to  keep  it. 

If  the  Poller  doesn't  please  yoa  In  every  way— If  It 
doesn't  do  the  work  satisfactorily  and  economically— 
It  can  be  returned  at  our  expense  and  every  cent  of 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  In  addition  to  this 
wonderful  free  trial  offer  we  give  you 

4  Easy  Ways  to  Pay! 

If  you  like  you  can  order  on  S  Ho  IWoeoy  In  Ad- 
vance  Plan— Pay  Cash  and  get  discount  $10.00 
Deposit  Plan— or  on  the  Installment  Plan,  which 
gives  you  •  montha  to  PAY.  No  other  offers  so 

DtM  ' 


Triple  Power  Feature*.  Any  man  would  rather  bar* 
a  KIRSTIN  wrth  Its  money-savin*  and  tiroe-s*vrn« 
superiorities,  than  an  ordinary  puller.  Get  our  Spe- 
cial Low  Prices,  Terms,  etc,  without  delay. 

3  Years'  Guarantee 
Flaw  or  No  Flaw! 

We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  or  money  win  b*) 

refunded,  according  t> 
We  further  guarantee 
castings  that  may  bre  

years.  The  big.  strong  Kirstin  organ traf ton  is  be- 
hind the  guarantee.  Bend  for  copy. 

Get  This  Book  FREE 

Bead  how  farmers  make  $240 
net  profits  on  one  acre,  the  first 
year.  How  others  make  WOO  to 
1600  from  a  few  acres  of  newly 
cleared  land.  Increases  of  M  to 
100  per  cent  land  valuation 
ar*  oot  unusual.  The  book  le 
ailed  with  letter*  telling  all 
about  it. 


ng  to  our  80  Day  Free  Trial  Offer, 
itee  to  replace  tree  of  char**  any 
i  break— naw  or  aw  ftaar — vnta  I 


Book  also  greet  fuD  par- 
ticulars of  Kirstin  FrM 


Clearing  Ser 

worth  many  dollars  to  any 
farmer.  Contains  pictures 
and  describes  all  sues  and 
type*  of  Kirstin  Pullers— On*, 
lien  and  Horse- Power  Pullera- 
Gst  it  NOW. 


Now  lend  for  Free  Book  and  read  about  the  won- 
derful KXBST1N  PuDer  with  the  Single,  Double, 

Wriu  ftr  Sfdal  Aiatu'  PnftMm  I 
A.  J.  KIRSTIN  COMPANY,         E-  Morrison  St..  PORTLAND.  OftA. 


rest.  A  Ges.  Off. 
F •eassba.  M led. 


Lief?" 


Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 


Vines  and  Hoses 


Write  for  Our  you  should  plant  more  deciduous 
Ornamental  Shade  Trees 

Fine  for  Avenues  or 
Individual  Specimens 

On  the  ranch  these  trees  are  good  for  stock 
shelter.  Nothing  better  than  Balm  of  Gilead 
Poplar,  European  Sycamore  and  those  Stately 
Elms.    Do  well  anywhere — easy  to  transplant. 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 

A  Real  Practical 
Planters'  Guide. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
Fresno, California. 


704  HOLLAND 
BUILDING 
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Buried  Treasure  of  Shadow 


(Continued 

hot  coffee.  Now  the  twins  are  safe  in 
bed,  bless  them,  aad  you  must  be  very 
tired." 

But  no  amount  of  persuasion  would 
prevail  upon  the  foreman  to  remain, 
and  he  soon  excused  himself,  receiv- 
ing with  the  greatest  embarrassment 
the  thanks  poured  out  to  him  by  his 
happy  employer  and  the  lovely  girl 
who  looked  so  pale  and  earnest  there 
in  the  moonlight. 

"But  YOU  must  stay  with  us,  Har- 
ry," insisted  "Ma"  Steeley  with  her 
characteristic  warmth.  "It  is  so  late 
now  "  \ 

"Oh,  no,"  the  lieutenant  answered, 
smiling.  "Fred  has  asked  me  to  bunk 
with  him.  We  were  both  in  France, 
you  know.  It  will  seem  something 
like  old  days.  Although  I  never  knew 
him  before  tonight,  I  have  a  sort  of 
fellow  feeling  for  him.  He  is  a  very 
loyal  employe,  Mrs.  Steeley.  You  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  him 
with  you." 

"Ma"  Steeley  grasped  both  the 
lieutenant's  firm  hands  in  her  own. 
"Very  well,  then,"  she  agreed.  "I 
haven't  been  so  utterly  worn  out  in 
years!  I  must  get  to  bed  now.  But, 
dear  boy,  I  am  so  grateful  to  you. 
And,  Jo  dear,  you  mustn't  stay  up 
long,"  she  added,  smiling  a  bit  wanly 
as  she  turned  towards  the  stairway. 

AFTER  she  had  gone,  the  boy 
and  the  girl  stood  long,  silently, 
in  the  entryway.  Then,  taking 
Josephine's  slim,  white  fingers  in  his 
hand,  he  drew  her  gently  out  upon  the 
fk>rch  and  sat  her  beside  him  upon  the 
railing. 

Suppressed  emotion  broke  the  flood- 
gates of  her  resolution,  and  sudden 
tears  sprang  into  her  eyes.  It  was 
inevitable  that  some  reaction  should 
follow  such  a  prolonged  strain.  "Oh," 
she  sobbed,  "I'm  so  thankful  nothing 
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happened  to  you.  I  heard  the  shots — 
and  I  was — so — so  afraid." 

"Once  upon  a  time,"  he  answered, 
softly,  "there  was  a  bold,  bad  pirate. 
And  he  buried  his  ill-gotten  treasure 
deep  in  the  ground.  And  then  he 
died,  and  his  wealth  was  forgotten, 
and  it  lay  for  years  and  years  waiting 
for  the  one  who  should  best  deserve 
it." 

He  looked  into  her  mystified  eyes 
and  kissed  her  gently.  "Under  his 
box,  the  pirate  hid  the  key  to  heart's 
desire,"  he  added,  pressing  into  her 
hands  the  great  bronze  key  of  the 
massive  chest.  "And  here  it  is,  little 
girl." 

With  stars  in  her  eyes,  she  fingered 
lovingly  the  heavy  key.  "What  a 
pretty  thought — dear,"  she  sighed.  "I 
shall  keep  the  old  key  always — and 
think — of  you." 

"And  listen,  Jo,  darling.  In  the 
morning — not  before — I  want  you  to 
go  to  the  solarium,  where  I  shall  leave 
a  note  for  you  tonight.  You  won't 
forget  to  look — the  first  thing  in  the 
morning?"  She  shook  her  head  hap- 
pily. 

"I  used  to  love  to  read  pirate  sto- 
ries," he  continued,  in  a  far-away 
voice.  "When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I 
sailed  the  seven  s#as  in  my  dreams, 
and  attacked  great  treasure  ships,  and 
lived  a  thousand  thrills.  Now  I  know 
that  only  little  boys  can  make  pirate- 
tales  come  true.  But  the  love 
stories  " 

"And  as  I  read  my  fairy  tales,"  she 
interrupted,  "I  used  to  imagine  that 
I  had  a  real  Prince  Charming,  who 
would  care  for  me  tenderly  all  my 
life  long.  But  until  tonight  I  did  not 
know  —  that  dreams  —  could  come 
true." 

And  with  a  sudden,  soft  kiss  that 
left  him  trembling,  she  slipped  through 
the  door  and  was  gone. 
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FEBRUARY  finds  the  garden  ac- 
tivities for  the  new  year  well 
started.  Bulb  planting  is  more 
limited,  while  seed-sowing  and  the 
process  of  transplanting  increase, 
especially  in  the  semi-tropical  and 
mild  interior  sections.  Border  shrubs 
and  plants,  as  well  as  roses,  chrysan- 
themums and  vines  should  be  hurried 
into  the  ground.  Setting  out  of  car- 
nations should  continue. 

Asters  of  all  varieties  may  be  sown 
in  February.  The  Giant  Comet  aster 
has  won  much  favor  among  florists 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  flow- 
ers look  very  much  like  those  of  the 
Japanese  chrysanthemums.  One  of 
the  earliest  varieties  of  aster  is  the 
Early  Queen,  which  makes  fine  cut 
flowers,  as  the  blossoms  are  often 
double.  The  Vick's  Branching  aster 
is  one  of  the  longest  and  latest  bloom- 
ing varieties.  Their  long  stems  and 
large  blossoms  make  them  good  vase 
flowers.  For  a  bright,  low  border  of 
aster  the  Coccardeau  Dwarf  is  best. 
#This  variety  has  white  centers  in  every 
color. 

Other  Planting  Suggestions 
.-    We    may    still     sow  calliopsis, 
celosia,  snap  dragons  and  sweet  peas 
,in  February.    The  celosia  or  cocks- 
comb of  our  grandmother's  gardens 
has  advanced  with  the  times  and  has 
become  much  improved.    Often  the 
.combs  are  a  foot  across!    The  dwarf 
■and  the  Plumosa  Castle  Gould,  both 
of  which  are  varieties  of  the  celosia 
family,  do  not  greatly  resemble  one 
another,  yet  each  of  them  is  a  beau- 
tifnl  addition  to  the  garden. 
»    Salvia  may  be  sown  this  month. 
However,  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
have  found  the  greater  favor  among 
gardeners  during  the  last  few  years. 


The  Salvia  Greigi  has  especially  won 
favor,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  blos- 
soms are  short  and  wide  and  of  richer 
shade  than  those  of  the  old,  long  tubu- 
lar flower.  It  is  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  the  plumed  salvia  is  the 
freest  bearer  of  all. 

Transplanting  in  February 

Transplant  heliotrope,  petunia,  ver- 
benas, Shasta  daisy,  carnations,  pan- 
sies  and  stocks  where  heavy  frosts 
are  out  of  the  ground.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  really  appreciate  the  old- 
fashioned  heliotrope?  I  remember  a 
border  of  violet  and  white  heliotrope 
in  the  South  that  brought  more  pleas- 
ure to  its  owner  and  to  passersby 
than  any  other  border  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

When  setting  out  slips  or  trans- 
planting, always  firm  the  earth  care- 
fully around  them,  and  protect  if  nec- 
essary from  cold  Winds. 

Bulbs  to  Plant 

The  planting  of  bulbs  is  limited  to 
five  types  this  month,  the  dahlias, 
callas,  gladioli,  cannas  and  tube  rose. 
Each  type,  however,  has  enough  va- 
rieties to  enable  one  to  fill  the  en- 
tire garden  with  bulbous  plants  and 
yet  have  no  two  alike.  For  instance, 
there  are  30  different  cannas  to  choose 
from,  and  there  are  20S  distinct 
gladioli,  while  the  dahlia  may  be 
had  in  110  different  colors  and  shapes. 

And  don't  forget  a  little  spot  foe 
some  tube-roses!  Nearly  every  one 
has  the  callas,  however.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  remember  a  garden  without 
them.  Personally,  I  care  more  for  any 
flower  with  color  than  for  those  of 
pure  white.  The  sooner  these  bulbs 
can  be  set  out  now,  the  better  will 
be  the  results. 


THE  WAY  YOU  RIDE  WITH  FLOAT  A  FORD 


THE  ROAD 


*  ABSORBER  ^1 

n  Better 


When  you  ride  in  a  Float-a-Ford 
equipped  car  you  enjoy  the  same 
gliding,  floating  motion  that  you  feel 
when  riding  in  a  boat.  You  glide 
along  the  roughest  roads  with  no  ap- 
parent effort.  As  the  boat  gracefully 
takes  the  gentle  ocean  swells,  so  does 
your  Ford  take  bumpy  roads  when  it 
rides  on  Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorb- 
ers. They  are  so  simple,  so  absolutely 
'satisfactory,  that  every  Ford  should 
have  them. 


$18 


50  Per 
Set 


Good  Territory 
Now  Available 
to  Live  Dealers 
— Write  for 
Information. 


— Only  the  finest  tested  steel  valve  springs 
are  used  in  Float-a-Ford  Shock  Absorbers — 
they  are  guaranteed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  them — or  your  money  back.  Their  sus- 
pension is  scientific,  their  construction  sim- 
ple. The  twin  springs  absorb  the  road  bumps, 
while  the  third  checks  the  rebound.  Acting 
together,  they  positively  eliminate  the  side 
Jerks  and  thrusts,  so  hard  on  car  and  .occu- 
pants alike.  Attached  without  drilling  in 
frame  or  axle.  In  no  way  do  they  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  Ford  springs. 


General  Service  Co. 


1500  South  Hope  St. 

Los  Angeles. 


ARMY  OVERCOATS 

Beauaif ully  Dyed  Blue,  Brown,  Green  or  Black ;  absolutely  fast 
colors  guaranteed.  Send  by  parcel  post.  We  return  in  one 
week.  Price,  $5,  dyed  and  pressed.  Buckeye  Dying  and 
Cleaning  Works,  1656-1660  15th  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Jtfiller£>LuiC 

Lands 


The  Rush  Is  On 

$87.50  Per  Acre  Up 


Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  l'and-selling  in  California, 
has  there  been  a  more  imme- 
diate and  remarkable  response 
to  our  announcement  of  the  first 
allotment  of  Miller  &  Lux 
lands. 

Letters,  telegrams,  long-dis- 
tance telephone  messages,  have 
come,  not  only  from  all  over 
California,  but  from  outside  the 
State. 

Our  offices  have  been 
thronged  with  persons  inquir- 
ing about  this  truly  unusual  op- 
portunity. 

And  no  wonder — for  these 
lands  were  chosen  by  Henry 
Miller  when  he  had  all  of  Cali- 
fornia to  choose  from.  Un- 
doubtedly Henry  Miller  was 
one  of  the  greatest  land  buyers 
this  country  has  ever  known, 


and  he  chose  the  best.  The  Mil- 
ler &  Lux  corporation  owns 
600,000  acres,  and  this  is  the 
FIRST  OPPORTUNITY  to 
acquire  a  part  of  this  greatest 
and  choicest  land  holding  in 
California,  and  one  of  tjie  great- 
est in  the  world- 

This  first  allotment  of  30,000 
acres  is  located  at  Madera.  The 
land  is  wonderfully  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  raising  of  peaches, 
figs,  apricots,  Thompson  seed- 
less and  Muscat  grapes. 

Land  will  be  sold  on  easy 
terms. 

Considering  the  rising  tide  of 
demand  for  this  allotment,  we 
urge  all  persons  interested  to 
communicate  with  this  office  at 
onc*e. 

Do  not  delay. 


GUY  M.  RUSH  CO.,  Story  Bldg. 

Representing 


ISM KfrnerpEiseft 

2D  MONTOOMERY.SE 


San 
Franciscc 


MADERA 


and 


FRESNO 


plant  for  $5000"  was  really  trying  to 
sell  a  freak  vegetable! 


R.  Q.  X.  writes:  "My  Hairy  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  was  flooded  fpr  several  days 
when  my  ditch-bank  broke.  Do  you 
think  it  will  come  up  again?"  Un- 
doubtedly, "R.  Q.,"  but  it  certainly  had 
a  close  shave! 


Our  Answer  Department 

(Ask  us  anything.  We'll  guarantee 
to  answer  cheerfully  if  not  intel- 
ligently.) 

W.  J.  R.  inquires  as  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  deal  f»r  plowing  on  shares. 
Plow-shares  are  slippery  at  best.  It 
will  pay  to  look  sharp  in  such  a  matter. 


misinformed!  Calf  clubs  are  not  used 
to  beat  the  little  animals.  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  help  the  situation  by 
making  a  report  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Tou 
see,  the  clubs  are  sanctioned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture! 


N.  S. — Yes,  we  know  they  are  now 
"curing"  sweet  potatoes,  but  we  don't 
see  what  that  has  to  do  with  plant 

diseases! 


In  reply  to  R.  S.'s  question  regarding 
the  feeding  of  colts,  we  do  not  think 
anything  would  be  gained  by  adding 
brewers'  grains  t«  the  ration.  Why  feed 
anything  that  is  likely  to  have  a  kick 
In  It?  Tou  will  only  be  laying  up 
future  trouble! 


A.  J.  B.  Inquires  as  to  the  income 
that  may  be  made  from  oranges.  The 
best  paying  orange  grove  we  know  of 
consists  of  only  5  acres,  and  the  owner 
is  making  $5000  a  week.  He  has 
struck  oil! 


Really,  O.  B.  J.,  we  do  not  exactly  get 
•the  connection.  You  ask  for  informa- 
tion about  raising  cane,  and  in  the  same 
letter  state  that  you  are  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.  We  are  pleased  to  note, 
however,  that  you  do  not  contemplate 
sowing  any  wild  oats. 


"Bare  hack"  was  formerly  a  circus 
term.  Now  it  is  appearing  in  the  fash- 
ion hints  I 


No,  Constance,  you  must  have  been 


Now  Harold,  you  must  have  written 
in  a  facetious  spirit!  Surely  you  do 
not  really  believe  that  the  man  who 
advertised  "a  modern,  up-to-date  egg 


"What  is  making  that  awful  smell?" 

"Fertilizer." 

"For  the  land's  sake!" 

"Correct;' that's  what  it's  for." 


A  Fake  Cure? 

"I  followed  the  Government  formula 
for  curing  pork,  and  every  one  of  my 
sick  hogs  died!" 

"Why,  what  did  you  do  to  them?" 

"Soaked  them  in  brine  and  rubbed  the 
hams  with  a  mixture  containing  salt- 
peter and  pepper,  exactly  according  t* 
directions! " 


"Now  for 


meal!" 


The  cemeteries  would  soon  be  filled 
to  overflowing  if  we  had  to  iury  all  the 
dead  issues. 


The  "Green"  Hand 

The  Boss:  "Now,  I  want  you  to  g» 
out  with  the  veterinarian  and  leara 
how  to  vaccinate  hoge." 

His  Nibs:  "If  you  don't  mind,  air, 
I'd  like  to  let  one  of  the  other  men  de 
that  You  see,  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
the  smallpox,  never  having  beea  rac- 
cinated  mvself." 


In  Our  Town  * 

Gilroy  Mclntyre,  the  banker,  bought 
his  son  a  $500  violin  and  sent  him  to  an 
expensive  teacher.  They  say  he  is 
quite  a  player  now,  but  I  notice  that 
whenever  the  young  folks  get  together 
and  want  to  have  a  really  good  time 
they  always  call  on  old  Dad  Bingham 
with  his  three-stringed  fiddle! 


For  over  12  years  Mrs.  Fred  Banks 
has  been  trying  to  make  shirts  for  her 
husband.  Every  winter  she  gets  the 
fever  and  buys  a  collar 'band  and  pat- 
tern and  makes  a  "perfectly  lovely 
shirt."  Seems  like  he  always  teafs  'em 
all  to  pieces  on  a  nail  or  they  get  lost 
In  the  laundry,  but  she  doesn't  seem  to 
get  discouraged! 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethelbert  de  Young 
always  speak  about  now  much  they  en- 
Joy  good  music.  The  other  day  they 
were  visiting  Mrs.  Davis,  who  has  some 
fine  grand  opera  records.  She  played 
two  or  three  but  they  had  so  much  to 
tell  her  that  they  didn't  stop  talking 
long  enough  to  listen  to  them,  so  she 
got  out  the  card  table  instead. 

,  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.  When  our  town  went  dry, 
Jud  Freeman  sold  his  old  cider  mill 
to  George  Barrows  for  $75!  He  says 
the  buyer  might  have  a  kick  coming, 
but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  they're  both 
satisfied.  When  asked  what  he  ex- 
pected to  do  with  the  mill  George 
winked  and  said:  "It  is  a  shame  to 
waste  any  apples.  With — er — prices  so 
high,  it  pays  to  keep  them  in  the  form 
of  cider,  even  though  it  IS  a  little 
hard." 


Old  Man  Driller,  who  keeps  the  hard- 
ware store.  Is  always  complaining  about 
something.  For  22  years  he's  been  com- 
plaining about  how  little  money  he  was 
making  and  how  rotten  business  was. 
Now  he's  taken  to  complaining  about 
the  size  of  his  Income  tax,  and  people 
are  wondering. 

Sarah  Jewett  has  always  said  if  she 
had  a  little  money  she  would  do  so 
much  for  charity.  She  used  to  get  real 
heated  up  over  our  wealthy  residents 
who  didn't  contribute  to  things  the  way 
Bhe  thought  they  ought  to.  She  Just 
Inherited  several  thousand  dollars  from 
a  wealthy  aunt  and  says  now  she  is 
going  to  travel  all  over  the  world  and 
enjoy  sdme  of  the  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures that  have  been  denied  her. 


Al  Hicks  has  been  going  to  trade  his 
Ford  in  on  a  new  one  for  Beven  years, 
but  every  year  he  says  he  can't  see 
that  he'd  gain  much,  because  the  now 
model  always  looks  Just  the  same  as 
his. 

—UNCLE  WISEACRE. 


$2085  in  Cash!  50  Prizes 

First  Prize  $500,  Second  Prize  $275,  Third  Prize  $150 

Your  Spare  Moments  Can  Be  Made  to  Earn  Big  Dividends  for  You. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  PUZZLE  COMPETITION 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  is  open  to 
residents  of  the  United 
States  west  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  only. 

Those  residing  in  this 
territory,  upon  payment  of 
not  less  than  $1.00  or  more 
than  $4.00  with  each  dif- 
ferent solution  of  the 
puzzle,  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  Tou 
may  submit  one  solution  or 
as  many  different  ones  as 
you  wish.  With  each  solu- 
tion, however,  you  must 
send  not  less  than  $1.00  or 
more  than  $4.00.  All  money 
paid  in  the  contest  will  be 
credited  to  your  subscrip- 
tion for  Orchard  and  Farm. 
If  you  already  receive  the 
paper  the  amount  or 
amounts  you  pay  will  be 
credited  to  you  and  your 
subscription  advanced 
that  much  further.  If  you 
are  not  now  a  subscriber 
you  may  become  one  by 
sending  in  a  solution  of  the 
puzzle  and  whatever 
amount  you  wish  from 
$1.00  to  $4.00. 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  first  five  prizes  may  also  be  In- 
creased ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  each 
by  Interesting  four  farmers  who  are  not 
now  regular  subscribers  to  become  such, 
whether  they  participate  in  the  contest 
not.  Each  one  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  pay  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum amount  $1.00  required  to  be  paid 
by  all  who  compete  for  the  prizes. 
Whether  this  or  a  greater  amount  be  paid 
it  will  all  apply  on  subscriptions  for  OR- 
CHARD AND  KARM.  Any  new  subscrib- 
ers you  secure  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering the  contest  on  the  same  terms  as 
herein  provided.  The  name,  address  and 
amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  be  sent  In  on  one  of  the 
accompanying  blanks,  whether  they  par- 
ticipate In  the  contest  or  not.  The  name 
of  these  new  subscribers  may  be  sent  In 
with  or  before  or  after  you  send  your 
solution,  and  you  will  receive  credit  for 
the  same. 

DECIDING  TIES 

In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle 
will  be  presented  for  those  tied  to  solve. 
It  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
figures  In  straight  rows  across  a  chart, 
an!  the  drawing  of  a  chain  of  circles 
across  the  chart  so  that  the  figures  In 
the  circles  when  added  together  will  total 
the  greatest  sum. 

Provision  for  further  ties  will  be  made 
to  the  extent  that  the  chart  will  be 
changed  for  as  many  as  three  additional 
times,  after  which,  If  any  ties  ensue,  the 
contestants  will  receive  the  full  value  of 
the  prize  tied  for. 


ADD  'EM  UP" 


THE  PROBLEM 


What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  figures  in  the  chart  added  together? 

The  figures  run  from  2  to  9.  Each  figure  stands  alone,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
There  are  no  Ones  or  Ciphers  in  the  chart.  The  tops  of  the  Sixes  are  curved,  while 
the  tails  of  the  Nines  are  straight.  The  chart  is  entirely  free  from  any  illusions 
or  tricks,  and  by  turning  the  chart  so  as  to  get  a  good  look  at  any  figure  you  can 
always  tell  what  it  is.  However,  to  pick  out  all  the  figures  and  add  them  together 
is  a  task  that  requires  patience  and  care.  The  problem,  then,  consists  of  picking 
out  the  figures  and  adding  them  together,  just  as  if  they  were  under  each  other 
in  a  straight  row. 

As  some  of  the  prizes  have  an  added  value,  according  to  the  amount  paid  on 
your  subscription,  when  you  send  in  your  solution  of  the  puzzle,  you  should  fa- 
miliarize yourself  with  the  arrangement  of  the  prize  list  before  submitting  your 
solution. 


CONTEST  CLOSES 

at  6  o'clock,  evening,  March  10,  1920. 
Additional  charts  and  further  infor- 
mation if  desired  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 


THE  PRIZE  LIST 


First  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$500  Fifth  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$60 


$100 


to  which  will  be  added  100  times 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
J  the  winner;  also  $20  for  each  new 
subscriber,  not  to  exceed  five,  se- 
cured by  the  winner. 


$20 


Second  Prize 

$75 


Maximum 
Amount 


$275 


to  which  will  be  added  10  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
9  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  50  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner:  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
*  scriber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


Ten  Prizes 


Maximum 
Amount 


$30  Each 


$10 


lo  which  will  be  added  five  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
9  winner. 


Third  Prize  —  $150  Fifteen  Prizes —$13  Each 


$50 


to  which  will  be  added  26  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner,  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
'  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner 


$5 


to    which    will    be   added    twice  the 
amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
'  winner. 


Fourth  Prize  M;Z7  $85  TwentyPrizes  TJZ:  $6Each 


$25 


to  which  will  he  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner,  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
>  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


$2, 


to  which  will  be  added  the  amount 
paid  on  subscription  by  the  winner. 


GENERAL  FACTS 
AND  RULES 

No  one  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  or  resid- 
ing out  of  the  territory 
elsewhere  specified,  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  in 
this  contest.  Where  the 
paper  is  already  being  sub- 
scribed for,  the  money  for 
the  renewal  should  be  sent 
in  the  name  of  the  one  who 
has  been  subscribing  for 
the  paper  right  along.  If 
some  other  member  of  the 
family  wants  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle  entered  in  his 
or  her  name,  merely  pin  a 
small  slip  of  paper  to  the 
subscription  blank  below, 
writing  thereon  whose 
name  the  solution  is  to  be 
registered  In. 

The  date  of  registering  a 
solution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  winning  a  prize. 

Explanations  and  rulings 
on  any  of  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  will  be  extended 
to  all  requesting  them. 
However,  Orchard  and 
Farm  reserves  the  right  to 
decide  any  questions  or 
disputes  which  may  arise, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
for  all  concerned,  those 
who  enter  the  contest  agree 
to  abide  by  such  rulings. 

As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved 
as  there  are  contestants  tied  on  any 
solution  before  any  prizes  are 
awarded  for  a  less  correct  solution. 

When  submitting  a  solution,  mere- 
ly fill  out  the  blank  below,  first  cut- 
ting it  out  neatly  around  the  margin. 

No  solution  can  be  changed  after 
it  has  been  registered,  but  additional 
solutions,  if  desired,  may  be  regis- 
tered under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  first.  

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

1  Year   $1-00 

3  Years   $2.00 

6  Years  $4.00 

In  the  City  of  L.  A.,  $1.25  per  year. 

^^oumoN^c^ur^oN^ 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  enclose  herewith  the  sum  of  $.... 
for  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Address   

The  total  of  the  fig- 
ures In  the  chart 
added    together  Is 

If  the  paper  Is  to  be  sent  to  some  one 
else  at  another  address  write  It  below. 
Otherwise  leave  blank. 

Name   

Address  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?  


ADDRESS  ALL  SOLUTIONS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


CONTEST    MANAGER,    ORCHARD    AND    FARM,    LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Stock  and  Poultry  Food 
Dept. 

Sperry  Flour  Co., 

204  Weber  Avenue,  Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

Please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  a  copy  of  your 
booklet,  "Converting  Feed 
Into  Money." 


Nam*  . . 
Address 


fits  an  open 
secret 


Success  in  the  dairying  business  hinges  largely 
on  two  things :  The  character  of  the  herd  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  feed— for  the  feed  tells  in  the  flow.  This 
little  handbook — which  is  yours  for  the  asking — takes 
the  feeding  question  and  simmers  it  down  to  actual 
profit-figures  that  you  can  use  every  day. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  successful  dairymen  that  the  highest 
priced  concentrates  are  usually  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  and  the  full 
flow.  They  have  found  that  a  cow  will  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
milk  at  the  lowest  cost  when  fed  on  an  ideal  roughage  like  alfalfa  hay  and 
an  ideal  grain  concentrate  like  SUREMILK. 

How  to  measure  the  true  food  value  of  different  stock  feeds — how  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  milk  production — how  to  know  which  cows  are  really 
profit-producers  and  which  are  not — all  this  is  explained  in  the  new  edition 
of  our  booklet,  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money."  Full  of  "real  meat"  and 
profit-hints  to  every  dairyman.  Send  for  it  now — it's  free !  Simply  cut 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  today! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


(A123) 


SUREMILK 

"A  Sperry  Product" 


March,  1920  Community  Spirit  Dispels* Ghosts 

10c    Per  Copy 


ana  FARM 


ESTABLISHED  1866 


My  K.  Hand  Stump  Puller 
Gives\5mr  Hand  96.000 


ds  ofVovrer 


Big  stumps!  stumps  and  trees  with  deep 
tap  roots!  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the 
best  inch  steel  cable! — you  alone  can  pull  with  my 
"K"Hand  Power  Stump  Puller — without  digging  and 
without  the  expense  of  teams  and  powder.  I  guar- 
antee it.  I  refer  you  to  U.  S.  Gov.  officials.  I  give 
highest  banking  references.  If  you  have  stump  land, 
the  cheapest  way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 

HAND  POWER 


SiumpPuller 


How  the"K"  Pulls  Biggest  Stumps 

The  "K"  works  on  the  leverage  principle 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in- 
stead of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the 
lever  develops  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump— 
all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One 
^  man  operates  it  alone — no  teams 
\     to  pay  for— no  walking. 


A  Mechanical  Wonder 

Made  of  finest  steel — guarantee  I 
against  breakage.  Weighs  only  171  lbs.— 
easily  carried  or  hauled  about  on  its  own 
truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds— 60  fee' 
per  minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  foi 
small  stumps  — slow  speed  for  heavy  pulls 
Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  ana 
marshes  where  horses  can  not  work 


'The 


Owners  Praise  It 

H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U  S.  Gov.  official,  writes: 
stump  puller  is  a  wonder." 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K"  "a  great 

success." 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six- and  eeven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  anv 
other  machine. 

Snorial  Offor  We  *rc  ■••'■«  •  "owial  after  Is  f<t  a  "K"  Slump  Poller  introduce* 
jpCCIdl  VMiei  ;„  „tn  Kigbfcwk*^.    Write  oi  loser  lor  loll  lalorejatloa  too  fat 
k  oo  Laid  Clearing  aos*  aboat  oar  Wonderful  Drag  Saw. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box  25,  99  John  St.,  New  York 
Box  25,  182  Fifth  St.,  San  Francisco 
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f  Oar  Editorial  Poller 

Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that   to   the    tiller    of    the   soil    is   due  the 

best  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
la  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
htm  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  Information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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Around  the  Calendar 

Wo  like  to  think  of  "March"  as  a  com- 
mand! It  Is  the  month  when  Spring 
Fever  Is  trying  to  call  a  halt  to  opera- 
tions, while  Will  Power,  knowing  how 
much  work  there  Is  to  be  done,  says: 
"March!"  Just  as  the  fleecy  clouds  are 
storm-tossed  by  the  winds  of  March,  so 
are  human  emotions  stirred  by  the 
changing  elements  of  spring.  But  this 
year  of  all  years  Qeneral  Welfare  must 
take  command,  while,  we  of  the  great 
Producing  Army  obey  his  orders.  And  the 
first  one  is,  "For-r-rward,  MARCH!"  This 
is  no  time  to  be  Idle! 


STILL  GROWING 
This  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
I  exceeds  by  12  pages  the  largest  pre- 
I  vious  issue  in  the  history  of  this  pub- 
lication.  It  Is  one  of  the  biggest  num- 
j  bers  ever  published  by  any  Western 
I  farm  journal.    We  take  pride,  not  so 
I  much  In  these  facts,  as  in  the  confl- 
I  dence  of  hundreds  of  satisfied  adver- 
tisers that  makes  them  possible.  These 
[advertisers    know   that   our  readers, 
numbering  well  over  160,000,  take  Or- 
chard and  Farm  for  its  interest  and 
practical  value.    And  as  Sambo  said, 
when  he  accepted  another  helping  of 
chicken-pie,  "We  ain't  done  expandin' 
yit!" 

tZs'  Editor. 
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IT  WOULD  be  just  about  as  sensible  to  carry  on  modern 
business  without  advertising  as  to  attempt  to  irrigate  a  60- 
acre  alfalfa  field  with  a  sprinkling  can.    Every  man,  woman 

and  child  in  America  is  vitally  affected  by  advertising.  It 
makes  us  use  "Hydrocyanic  Toothpaste,"  or  chew  "Shake- 
ly's  Spearpolnt  Gum."    Advertising  puts  tubs  into  bathless 

homes  and  1940  bodies  on  1907  Fords.  Advertising  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  powerful 
forces  in  modern  civilization.  And  the  farmer  is  becoming 
not  only  a  big  advertiser  himself,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
readers  of  ads.  If  you  have  not  recently  studied  the  fascinat- 
ing, educational,  money-making  advertisements  that  make  up  the  valuable  "other 

half"  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  read  the  questions  below.  They  will  challenge  you  to 
leave  them  unanswered.  There  is  a  clear  reply  to  each  in  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  page  listed  opposite. 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS 

How  can  I  judge  the  life  of  a  tractor  before  buying?  36-37 

Will  tractor  prices  be  lower  this  year?   4 

What  type  of  tires  are  most  satisfactory  for  farm  trucks?   11 

Is  the  six-cylinder  car  a  success  in  the  mountains?   17 

Where  can  I  get  a  free  tire  and  tube?   21 
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Who  is  a  magneto  repairing  expert?   45 

What  kinds  of  work  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  tractor?   47 

Can  I  get  delivery  on  a  garden  tractor?   48 

Where  can  I  get  Information  about  water-ballasted  tractors?   51 

What  good  light  six  motor-car  is  now  selling  under  31400?   69 

Is  there  a  three-plow  tractor  suitable  for  working  in  vineyards?   20 

Who  handles  bean,  rice  and  all  other  threshers?   41 

How  can  a  tractor  driver  "reverse"  without  shifting  gears?   52 

Is  there  a  tractor  that  successfully  uses  horse-drawn  implements?   63 

Is  the  track-laying  tractor  easy  to  operate?   65 

Is  there  a  crawler  tractor-track  that  doesn't  wear  out?   69 

Why  Is  great  power  at  the  draw-bar  a  necessity?   62 

Can  I  get  new  Ford  wheel  bearings  cheap?   *2 

FARM  ENGINEERING  MACHINERY,  IRRIGATION,  FERTILIZATION 

Is  any  large  manufacturer  of  stump-pullers  making  a  special  offer  at  this  time?....  2 

How  can  I  make  and  clean  ditches  cheaply?   24 

Where  can  I  find  a  full  line  of  disc  plows?   24 

How  can  vibration  be  avoided  In  a  centrifugal  pump?   2b 

Where  can  I  secure  free  information  about  stump  pullers?   27 

Does  nitrate  of  soda  sour  the  soil?   27 

Is  there  a  quick  solder  for  emergency  repairs?   al 

Where  can  I  buy  a  small  gas  engine  cheap?  

Where  can  I  buy  a  handy-size,  cheap  farm  level?  

How  can  one  Judge  a  good  cross-cut  saw?   Jj 

Where  can  I  get  information  about  wheel-garden  tools?   «- 

Who  sells  all  kinds  of  pumps?   Jjj 

Where  can  I  get  information  about  new  tillage  implements?   '» 

Is  pumping  necessarily  expensive?   *6 

What  is  the  latest  in  tractor-discs?   &u 

Where  can  I  get  guaranteed  feed-grinders?  ••  °* 
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How  can  I  have  running  water  in  my  house?  

Can  nitrate  of  soda  be  purchased  In  L.  A.?   J» 

Is  there  any  Improvement  in  beet  cultivators?   »» 
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Where  can  I  get  information  about  the  new  implement  that  prepares  a  seed-bed 

In  one  operation?  •  *.••••  "   rq 

In  what  soils  may  disc-plows  successfully  be  used?  

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  CLOTHING,  FOOD,  FURNITURE 

Where  can  I  get  Information  about  modern  bathroom  fixtures?   15 
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Can  I  have  good  light  without  electricity  or  gas?  
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WherWcan  1  get  free  books  on  home-planning  and  decorating   °£ 

How  can  I  sa ve  on  the  meat  bill?   cg 

What  la  the  truth  about  shoe  prices?...   41 

Where  can  I  get  a  pound  of  tea  Wl.  VVi 44 

How  does  a  hot  beverage  help  reduce  the  H.  C   or  u  •  •» 44 

Where  can  I  get  free  information  on  how  to  Judge  and  buy  merchandise?   ** 

Who  will  successfully  dye  sweaters?  

NURSERY  STOCK,  SPRAY  MATERIAL.  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT  ^ 

Where  can  I  buy  ornamental  trees  that  are  also  useful?   33 

Where  can  I  secure  information  about  sprays?   3J 

Who  sells  Improved  orchard  heaters?   60 

Can  nursery  stock  still  be  had?  ■  ••   6S 

How  can  the  farmer  beautify  his  home  grounds?..  

Where  can  I  get  Information  about  spray  pump*?   • 

Who  sells  the  new.  patented  fruit  picking  ladders?   69 

Where  can  I  secure  carob  trees?  

LIVESTOCK  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

Will  It  pay  me  to  use  a  high-grade  separator?    23 

Is  there  a  general  medicine  for  all  cow  ailments? ... ..   «j 

How  can  I  have  my  cows  In  good  condition  for  calving?   « 

Who  sells  a  heat-proof,  Insulated  milk-can?..  
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How  can  one  be  sure  of  the  germination  of  tomato  Beed?   24 

Where  can  I  get  thornless  blackberry  plants?.    « 
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Where,  In  Arizona,  can  I  buy  all  kinds  of  alfalfa  seed?   « 

Where  can  I  get  seed  of  corn  that  bears  6  to  12  ears  to  each  stalk?   48 


Where  can  I  get  the  garden  tool  that 

replaces  hoe  or  rake?   61 
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How  can  I  save  the  expense  of  grain 
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plumbing?   •  ,■•"!> 

What  should  determine  the  price  of 


cigarettes? 


Everybody's  Doing  It 

Mother's  brain  is  twisted,  quite; 

Father's  head  is  swimming. 
Grandma  strains,  with  failing  sight, 

Eyes  that  age  is  dimming. 
Uncle  Henry  grunts  and  groans; 

Aunty  mu'mbles  weakly. 
Sister  Mary  sighs  and  moans; 

Brother  studies  meekly. 

Betty  mutters  as  she  sews, 

"Three  and  five  are  seven." 
Even  Baby  counts  his  toes, 

And  adds  'em  up,  '  Eleven." 
Crazyt    Then  what  shall  we  do. 

Bring  a  rope  and  muzzle? 
No,  they're  just  as  sane  as  you — 

Working  on  the  puzzle. 

— Justin  Nutt. 


It  is  surprising  how  absorbed  the 
whole  family  becomes  In  working  out 
the  fascinating  figure-puzzle,  an- 
nouncement of  which  is  made  for  the 
last  time  In  this  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm.  If  you  haven't  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  great  opportunity  to 
win  a  big  cash  prize,  by  all  means  "get 
In  the  Kame"  without  delay.  Contest 
closes  March  10th.    See  page  13. 


The  Kitten:  "Ma,  I  thought  aquariums 
were  made  of  glass." 

Puss  Jr.  didn't  know  that  not  all  fish  (or 
farm  papers)  are  alive.  But  we  can't  blame 
him  for  not  knowing  there  are  "dead  ones" 
in  the  farm  magazine  field,  for  he  has  never 
seen  any  but  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Added  Power — No  Increase  in  Weight 
Larger  output  lets  us  lower  the  price 


The  Cletrac's  Day  Is  Here 


THE  tide  has  turned.  The  big  demand  today  is  for  the 
small  tank-type  tractor — for  the  Cletrac— -that  goes 
further  than  the  simple  job  of  plowing  and  takes  the 
place  of  horses  over  plowed  ground  and  seedbed,  work- 
ing faster  and  at  lower  cost. 

It  wanted  only  the  marvelous  success  of  the  Cletrac  in 
1919  to  make  the  bulk  of  farmers  everywhere  put  their 
"O.  K."  on  the  small  tank-type.  And  now,  because  the 
Cletrac  is  the  "fashion" — because  a  greatly  increased  out- 
put means  a  lower  manufacturing  cost — we  can  offer  a 
better  Cletrac  and  still  reduce  the  price. 
With  more  power  and  improved  construction,  1920  will 
prove  to  any  farmer,  anywhere,  that  Cletrac  farming  is 
profitable  farming. 

The  Cletrac,  used  alone  or  in  "fleets,"  is  the  right  size  and 
type  for  almost  any  farm — the  one  tractor  adapted  to  all 
conditions. 

It  has  proved  its  ability  to  stand  up  to  its  work.  And 
now  that  the  public  has  recognized  its  worth,  it  is  out  in 
front  to  stay. 


THE  Cletrac  now  has  a  larger  motor,  yet  no  added 
weight  or  increased  friction  to  eat  up  power.  Its  track 
is  one-third  wider,  which  gives  it  a  lighter  tread  and  a 
stronger  grip  on  the  ground. 

The  Cletrac  steering  device,  an  exclusive  feature,  insures 
positive  power  to  both  tracks  all  the  time.  That  means 
full  power  on  the  turns,  as  well  as  straightaway.  A  new 
water  clarifier  takes  out  all  the  air  dust  that  would  grind 
the  pistons  and  overheat  the  motot . 

These  and  other  features  mean  even  better  performance 
than  before.  Back  of  the  Cletrac  is  the  service  of  over 
1200  distributors  and  dealers,  with  repair  stocks  near  you 
and  constantly  increasing.  Back  of  that  is  our  purpose 
to  make  every  Cletrac  owner  a  booster. 

A  Cletrac  means  more  kinds  of  work,  more  days  in  the  year, 
and  lower  costs  on  every  job. 

The  booklet,  "Selecting  Your  Tractor,"  tells  all  about  the 
improved,  lower-priced  Cletrac.  We'll  gladly  mail  you 
one  upon  receipt  of  the  attached  coupon. 


it*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


Sales  Offices  at 
New  York  Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Cleveland  Chicago 

San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  Atlanta 
Minneapolis  Spokane 
Windsor,  On t.,  Con. 


"fl*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19081  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  O. 


[  1    Send  mc  your  booklet, 

"Selecting  Your  Tractor" 

[  ]    Send  mc  name  of  Cletrac  dealer. 


Name   

P.  O  Stttc. 


19081  Euclid  Avenue 
Cleveland,  O. 

Largest  Producers 
of  Tank-Type  Tractors, 
in  the  World 
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Horimy  Hands  That  H© 


tate 


Charles  Simon  Barrett,  in  Hearst's  Magazine 


(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Barrett  was  for  20  years  President  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Cooperative  Union,  with  2,000,000  members,  and  is  now  Director 
of  the  National  Board  of  15  National  Farm  Organizations.) 
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AT  the  President's  Industrial 
Conference  at  Washington,  I 
made  bold  to  interrupt  the  im- 
passioned wrangle  between  Labor  and 
Capital  with  the  warning: 

"You  men  of  Labor  and  Capital  may  as  well  understand  at  this  time 
that  you  are  #iot  going  to  be  permitted  to  run  away  with  the  country. 
The  Farmer  outvotes  you  both,  ten  to  one.  He  is  40,000,000  to  your 
4,000.000.  He  has  his  own  cause  to  plead,  his  wrongs  to  right,  his  reforms 
to  press,  and  he  is  going  to  press  these  with  all  the  reborn  vigor  of  or- 
ganization, earnestly,  tenaciously,  insistently,  until  they  are  answered 
he  is  going  to  make  this  fight  with  a  due  consideration  for  the 
country.  The  Farmer  loves  his  country.  It  is  founded  on  the  soil  which  the 
Farmer  owns.  And  the  40,000,000  American  Farmers  intend  to  see  to  it  that 
neither  Capital  with  its  greed  nor  Labor  with  its  cruel  strikes  shall  destroy 
this  country  that  they  love."  , 

TH  KSE  words,  spoken  at  that  time,  and  in  that  menacing  national  crisis,  have 
had  so  wide  an  endorsement  and  approval  throughout  the  country  that  I  am 
glad  it  was  given  me  to  speak  them,  and  it  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  repeat 
them  here  to  the  large  audience  which  these  great  columns  reach. 

1  spoke  for  the  40,000,000  farmers  who  have  been  members  of  the  organi- 
zation over  which  I  preside.  I  have  been  so  fully  assured  that  these  words  rep- 
resent a  national  agricultural  sentiment  that  I  feel  grateful  in  repeating  them 
as  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  40,000,000  farmers  of  the  country. 
And  in  this  assurance  the  Republic  may  feel  that  it  is  secure. 
Labor  shall  not  tempt  and  Capital  cannot  bribe  the  Farmers  to  a  revolu- 
tion against  law  and  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

THE  Farmer  is  fundamentally  a  patriot.  He  has  been 
from  the  beginning.  He  will  be  to  the  end.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  thing  of  the  soil.  The  man  who  owns  a  part  of 
the  soil  is  pledged  to  the  whole  of  it. 

The  shot  which  the  embattled  farmers  fired  at  Lex- 
ington for  a  free  government  was  heard  round  the 
world.  And  from  that  day  the  Farmer  has  never  fired 
a  shot  that  was  not  "meant  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  and  its  institutions. 

He  is  by  nature  and  by  interest  a  Conservative. 
It  may  well  be  comforting  to  the  country  in  the 
period  of  universal  unrest  and  the  threat  of  revolution 
to  know  that  the  Farmer  is  not  and  can  never  be  a  Bol- 
shevist. 

The  Farmers  of  the  United  States  have  too  great 
a  stake  in  the  nation  to  be  trapped  by  so  transparent  a 
political  and  economic  sophistry. 

They  are  not  chasing  will-o'-the-wisps. 

They  are  not  wasting  their  energies  in  the  effort  to 
force  a  quart  of  milk  to  give  up  four  pints  of  the  fluid. 

They  believe  in  the  orderly  processes  of  honestly 
interpreted  law. 

They  want  nothing  that  is  not  obtainable  through  an 
appeal  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  interpreted  by  honest 
courts,  and  enforced  by  a  righteous  public  opinion,  or 
demanded  by  an  unmistakable  edict  of  the  ballot-box. 

THE  Farmer  hates  Bolshevism.  He  does  not  aid — but  bitterly  opposes — 
strikes  that  are  unreasonable  in  demand  and  cruel  to  humanity  in  execu- 
tion. He  scorns  the  greed  of  the  profiteer  that  would  exact  its  pound  of  flesh 
from  every  transaction  of  men.  ( 

He  despises  all  means  that  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, and  he  would  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  save  this  country  from  the 
infamy  of  "The  Reds,"  or  from  the  diabolism  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s! 

But  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  the  Farmer  will  not  fight  for  his 
i  own  rights  and  does  not  intend  now  and  hereafter  to  do  so.    That  is  just 
exactly  what  he  is  doing  or  beginning  to  do  now,  with  a  more  powerful  and 
'  «ffe«ive  equipment  than  he  has  ever  had  before  in  all  his  history. 

AND  the  Farmer  has  rights  to  fight  for,  and  interests  to  protect  which  have 
been  altogether  too  deeply  and  generally  ignored  by  the  lawmakers  and 
|  the  State.   The  Farmer  has  had,  if  not  enjoyed,  for  half  a  century  the  lavish 
laudations  of  publicists  and  of  every  God-blessed  politician  that  had  the^  hunger 
■  •of  office  in  his  heart.    He  has  been  told  unceasingly  that  he  is  the  "salt  of 

the  earth,"  the  "foundation-stone  of  prosperity,"  the  "basis  of  government, 
B  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  heavens  above  or  the  earth  beneath  or  the 
I  waters  under  the  earth  that  is  too  good  for  him. 

And  the  dear,  patient,  simple,   long-suffering   Reuben   has  swallowed 
■these  sounding  shadows  while  the  glittering  substance  went  to  aggressive 
Capital  and  aggressively  organized  Labor.  . ' 

Because  he  was  not  organized  and  not  aggressive  the  Farmer  has  had 
nothing  but  heavenly  sounds  to  feed  his  soul. 


DUT  the  Farmer  is  organized  now, 
and  organizing  very  fast.    He  is 


beginning  actually  to  believe  some  of 
the  things  his  flatterers  have  told  him. 
He  is  beginning  to  realize  his 
strength,  to  have  a  just  estimate  of  his  eco.iomic  value  to  the  world  and  a 
just  appreciation  of  his  right  to  be  recognized  in  his  rights  and  his  importance. 
He  "takes  a  back  seat  in  the  synagogue"  no  more. 

He  intends  to  be  seen  and  heard  and  felt  in  national  affairs. 
He  has  builded  a  stately  temple  of  Agriculture  in  the  capital  of  his  coun- 
try at  Washington  that  shall  be  the  Gibraltar,  not  only  to  defend  but  to  de- 
mand his  rights,  and  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  is  filled 
with  the  Sleepless  Sentinels  upon  his  interests. 

The  Farmer  honestly  resents  the  neglect  which  has  been  his  portion  in 
public  affairs.  He  resents  the  fact  that  while  the  representatives  of  3,000,000 
men  of  Labor  were  banqueting  upon  the  high  seas  with  easy  passports  to  a 
high  place  in  the  great  Peace  Council  of  the  World,  40,000,000  American 
Farmers  were  refused  for  their  representatives  the  legal  passports  to  get 
to  the  doors. 

The  Farmer  resents  the  fact  that  at  this  great  Labor  Conference  at  Wash- 
ington the  3,000,000  of  Labor  marched  to  the  front  with  fifteen  representa- 
tives, while  the  40,000,000  of  Agriculture  with  their  vast  preponderance  of 
members  and  of  economic  importance  had  only  three.  Labor,  represented, 
incorporated  a  valuable  provision  in  the  League  of  Nations,  securing  its  in- 
terests.   Agriculture,  unrepresented,  had  no  mention. 

The  Farmer  resents  the  lack  of  proportionate  representation  for  his 
great  calling  in  all  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  where  his  capacity  and  service  so  richly 
entitle  him  to  seats. 


re- 
in 


THE  Farmer  resents  the  imputation  that  he  is 
sponsible  for  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  when 
point  of  fact,  he  is  the  sufferer  by  the  High  Cost  of 
Selling,  and  the  victim  of  the  profiteer  in  a  merciless  de- 
gree. He  resents  the  small  appreciation  expressed  for 
his  measureless  source  in  feeding  the  world  in  the  waste 
of  war,  and  working  so  diligently  upon  only  one-sev- 
enth of  our  arable  lands  as  to  produce  a  bumper  crop  that 
saved  the  face  of  the  country,  although  it  paid  him  a 
smaller  profit  than  the  crop  one-fourth  smaller  made 
two  years  before. 

The  Farmer  resents  the  fact  that  while  every  fluc- 
tuation of  trade  is  held  with  almost  slavish  sensitiveness 
to  Labor  demands,  the  prices  fall  upon  the  Farmer's 
hogs,  his  beef,  and  his  wheat,  without  even  a  movement 
in  statesmanship  calling  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of 

Agricultural  machinery. 

The  men  of  the  farm  who  labor  sometimes  six- 
teen hours  a  day  are  not  lacking  in  sympathy  with 
Labor's  eight-hour  plea,  but  for  their  own  part  they 
would  that  the  day  was  longer  so  that  they  might 
have  more  hours  to  work. 

There  are  Farmers  who  humorously  propose  to  graft 
lightning  bugs  on  their  bees  so  that  more  working  hours 
may  produce  more  honey. 
The  Farmers  demand  now  of  the  Federal  Congress  the  passage  of  the 
Capper-He'rsman  Bill  that  will  free  legitimate  farmer  corporations  from  the 
haunting  fear  of  Federal  interference  and  leave  them  the  liberty  to  reach 
their  customers  by  the  shortest  possible  route. 

THE  Farmer  is  in  sympathy  with  every  honest  ambition  and  demand  of 
Labor.  He  recognizes  the  right  of  Unions  and  cordially  endorses  the 
policy  of  collective  bargaining  as  essential  to  the  progress  of  Farm  industry, 
and  while  he  would  hold  Labor  in  check  in  any  policy  that  would  endanger 
the  government  or  make  the  people  suffer,  he  will  lock  arms  with  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  everv  reasonable  right  of  interest.  ,  _ 

And  these  rights  and  interests  and  reforms  which  are  in  the  farmers 
heart  he  proposes  to  press  and  demand  to  the  last  limit  of  the  constitutional 
method.  He  would  not  be  selfish  and  he  could  not  be  cruel.  It  is  not  in  his 
vocabulary  to  say  "The  Public  Be  Damned,"  but  it  is  fixed  in  his  purpose 
to  say  "The  Farmer  Be  Served."  <•  ,  .  * 

And  he  has  learned  that  beyond  strikes  and  threats  and  revolutions  there 
has  been  given  him  by  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  Fathers  of' t'^Cons  itu- 
tion,  a  little  white  slip  of  paper,  which,  in  the  hands  of  his  40,000,000,  is  a 

mightier  engineer  of  his  will.  •   

The  farmer  is  at  last  alive  and  alert  and  organized  to  the  omnipotent 

powei^onhe  ba  lot  ^  seCret  upon  which  I  do  not  impose  any  limitations 
°' ThVlmeriean  Farmer  is  going  to  elect  the  next  President  of  the  United  States! 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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THE  term  "red  spider"  is  used  in 
miscellaneous  ways  by  orchard- 
ists,  and  very  often  with  little 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
pest  which  bears  this  common  name. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  speak 
of  them  not  as  red  spiders,  but  as 
orchard  mites.  Included  in  this  com- 
mon term  would  be  a  number  of  pests 
which  are  not  red  spiders  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Mites  are  not 
insects,  being  more  closely  related  to 
the  spiders  than  to  insects.  In  fact, 
they  belong  to  the  class  Arachnida, 
to  which  all  spiders  belong,  and  not 
to  the  class  Insecta,  to  which  all  true 
insects  belong. 

All  members  of  the  class  Arachnida 
are  characterized  by  two  main  seg- 
ments of  the  body  instead  of  three, 
as  in  the  cast  of  the  insects.  If  any 
spider  is  examined  closely,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  main  divisions 
consist  of  art  abdomen  and  a  com- 
bined head  and  thorax;  that  is,  the 
head  and  thorax  which  are  separate 
in  the  insects'  body  are  fused  together 
in  the  case  of  the  spiders,  forming 
one  division  of  the  body  instead  of 
two. 

Difference  in  Legs 

The  other  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  Arachnida  and  the  Insecta 
is  found  in  the  number  of  legs  pos- 
sessed by  the  adults.  In  the  case  of 
most  of  the  larger  orchard  mites,  six 
pairs,  or  the  same  number  as  the  in- 
sects possess,  are  present  when  the 
mites  first  hatch  from  the  eggs.  When 
they  mature,  however,  a  fourth  pair 
is  developed.  In  no  case  do  adult 
insects  have  more  than  three  pairs  of 
legs. 

Another  group  of  mites,  much 
smaller  than  the  common  red  spiders, 
have  instead  of  eight  legs,  only  four. 
In  this  group  belong  a  number  of 
"mining  mites,"  which  are  distin- 
guished by  little  blister-like  patches 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  affected 
foliage.  Three  species  of  the  larger 
orchard  mites  are  found  commonly 
feeding  upon  our  orchard  trees.  These 
are  known  as  the  brown  mite  (Bryo- 
bia  pratensis),  the  two-spotted  mite 
(Tetranvchus  bimaculatus),  and  the 
citrus  mite  (Tetranychus  mytilaspi- 
dis).  All  of  the  three  species  are 
instrumental  in  damaging  deciduous 
fruit  trees.  The  last  mentioned  spe- 
cies is  primarily  a  citrus  tree  pest, 
although  it  occasionally  attacks  pears, 
plums,  peaches  and  other  deciduous 
fruit  trees  as  well. 

Brown  Mite 
(Bryobia  pratensis) 
The  species  known  as  the  brown 
mite  is  sometimes  called  the  clover 
mite  and  in  California  is  commonly 
known  as  the  almond  mite.  It  spends 
the  winter  season  in  both  the  adult 
and  the  egg  stage.  If  pear  trees  or 
particularly  almond  trees,  are  ex- 
amined during  the  winter  season,  in 
localities  where  this  pest  was  prev- 
alent the  previous  summer,  these  lit- 
tle eggs  may  be  seen  surrounding 
buds  or  in  the  crotches  of  branches, 
or  other  places  where  the  bark  is 
somewhat  roughened.  They  are  tiny, 
red,  spherical,  glassy-like  little  ob- 
jects, visible  to  the  naked  eye  but 
not  readily  seen  except  when  num- 
bers of  them  are  deposited  in  one 
place. 

"  Hatching  of  these  eggs  takes  place 
early  in  the  spring  just  as  soon  as 
growth  of  the  tree  upon  which  they 
are  deposited  begins.  When  first 
hatched  from  the  egg,  the  little  mite 
is  red  in  color.  Six  legs  only  are 
present  at  this  time.  After  feeding 
some  days,  the  mite  becomes  fully 
mature  and  its  color  changes  from  red 
to  an  olive  green  and  brown,  the 
abdomen  being  of  a  green  shade, 
while  the  legs  and  head  are  more  or 
less  reddish  or  brown. 

In  the  adult  stage  this  mite  is  not 
hard  to  discover.    Its  presence  is  al- 
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ways  indicated  by  a  whitened  or  more 
or  less  mottled  appearance  of  the  af- 
fected foliage.  Unlike  the  two-spotted 
and  the  citrus  mite,  this  species  does 
not  spin  a  web,  and  foliage  which  is 
injured  by  it  is  therefore  free  from 
the  web  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  other  two  species.  It  is  usually 
the  earliest  mite  that  is  found  feed- 
ing upon  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the 
spring  of  the  year. 

A  large  part  of  the  early  summer 
injury  is  due  to  brown  mite,  and  not 
to  the  other  species,  although  the 
citrus  red  spider  also  becomes  quite 
abundant  early  in  the  season.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  of  this  pest 
is  produced  upon  the  foliage  during 
the  growing  season  of  the  plants.  De- 
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position  of  the  eggs  begins  quite 
early  during  the  summer  time,  al- 
though the  injury  may  occur  to  a 
..limited  extent  until  well  into  the  fall. 
By  far  the  greater  injury  from  brown 
mites,  however,  takes  place  before 
midsummer,  and  later  injury  to 
foliage  is  usually  due  to  other  mites 
than  this  species. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  pest 
spends  the  winter  in  the  egg  stage  on 
fruit  trees.  It  also  winters  in  the 
adult  stage  and  sometimes  becomes 
troublesome  in  bouses  during  the 
winter  season.  That  is,  the  pest  has 
a  habit  of  crawling,  into  houses  or 
other  buildings  and  there  remaining 
until  vegetation  begins  to  grow  the 
following  spring.    On    warm  days, 


Here  Are  Helpful  Hints 
Contest  Winners 

this  issue.    See  announcement  below.  «"<=uu<= 
nr^C,OMM,1TEE  °Jf  COMPETENT  JUDGES,  well  versed  In  all  branches  of 
practical  agriculture   has  made  the  following  selections  in  our  great  Helpful 

™a^rth%Sm^ndC,lTd;MCheCkS  f ebeing  maUed  t0  the  winner  We  con- 
gratulate them  and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  scores  who  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  contest,  but  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  "in  the  money  " 
Better  luck  to  them  next  time.— The  Editor.  money. 

First  Prize— George  Lyman  Banks,  Groveland,  Cal   ...$25.00 

"What  Dynamite  Has  Done  for  Me,"  December,  1919. 

Second  Prize— Mrs.  C.  J.  Mailey,  Wilton,  Cal  '. .......... .  20.00 

"Poultry  Success  on  One  Acre,"  December,  1919. 

Third  Prize— Louis  A.  White,  San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  R.  R  No.  2   15.00 

"Success  With  Garden  Potatoes,"  February,  1920. 

Fourth  Prize— Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Page,  Prather,  Cal.   i0  00 

"How  We  Overcame  the  High  Cost  of  Lumber,"  March,  1920. 


»  5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


S  3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
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WINNERS  OF  NEXT  FIVE  EQUAL  PRIZES 

Charles  S.   Klnzle,   Arlington,  Cal  

"field  Tomatoes  After  Potatoes,"  February'  ioso 
Mrs.  Charles  Glover.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  47E.  Rivera,  Cal  

"A  Going  Two-Acre  Ranch,"  December  1919 
Mr».  J.  H.  Getz,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  18,  Gardena  Cal..'. 
_r  „      "My  Experiences  In  Raising  Milk  Goats,"  February"  1920 
Walter  R.  Carey,  102  Third  St.,  Marysvllle,  Cal  

"A  Poultry  Labor  Saver."  February,  1920 
Arthur  R.  Schroedoer,  Mayfleld,  Cal  

"To  Teach  Chickens  to  Roost,"  December,  1919. 

WINNERS  OF  NEXT  SEVEN  EQUAL  PRIZES 

Mrs.  C.  Walla,  Pazo,  Cal  

..  ^      '^Jl0w  1  Remodelled  My  Farmhouse."  February  1920 
Mathew  Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore  *    •   ...  . 

"A  Hay  Rack  Chute,"  February,  1920 
Earnest  Stafford,  Aetna  Springs,  Cal  

"Method  of  Training  Vines,"  February.  1920 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Smith,  Mlllvllle,  Cal   ' 

"Prune  Cake."  December.  1920. 
Mrs.  A.  Melchner,  Rte.  1,  Box  238   Paso  Robles  Cal  

"Indigestion  In  Fowls." 
Mathew  Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore  

"A  Simple  Wagon  Jack,"  February,  1920. 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Woolfolk,  Devore.  Cal  

"A  Cure  for  Bloat,"  February,  1920. 

WINNERS  OF  NEXT  TEN  EQUAL  PRIZES 

Edward  M.  Transne,  Corning,  Cal  

"Olive  Recipe." 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jackson,  Box  796.  Rte.  4,  Los  Angeles,  Cal  

"How  to  Use  Loquats." 
Mathew  Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore  

"Blasting  Stumps."  February,  1920. 
W.  D.  Swartzel,  Box  556,  San  Gabriel,  Cal  

"Large  or  Small  Brooders?"  December,  1919. 
Chaa.  8.  Klnzle,  Arlington,  Cal   2.00 

"Seven  Horse  Evener."  February,  1920. 
George  Lyman  Banks,  Groveland,  Cal   2.00 

"My  Experience  in  Digging  Wells."  March,  1920. 
Gyneth  E.  Lee,  Rte.  2,  Box  8S9.  Los  Angeles   2.00 

"A  Little-Lander's  Philosophy,"  February,  1920. 
John  Thorstrom,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal   2.00 

"Secrets  of  Success,"  February,  1920. 
Miss  Mary  Goulard.  30  So.  Monroe  St..  Stockton,  Cal   2  00 

"Stitching  Hint."  February.  1920. 
Effle  D.  Brown,  Oakland.  Cal   2.00 

"My  Experience  With  Bees,"  March,  1910. 

Total  Amount  Distributed  to  Prize  Winners  $136.00 

THE  FOLLOWING  WERE  ACCORDED  HONORABLE  MENTION 

Thomas  Renck,  Tulare,  Cal.;  Mary  C.  Gardner,  South  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Clara  Walb.  Gait, 
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during  the  winter  season,  it  frequent- 
ly crawls  from  its  hiding  place,  be- 
coming a  nuisance,  not  because  of  anj 
special  damage,  but  because  it  creeps 
over  everything.  Frequently  this  spe- 
cies is  found  feeding  on  clover,  and 
the  common  name  "clover  mite" 
which  it  bears  in  the  Eastern  State! 
is  due  to  this  fact.  In  California  it 
is  known  principally  because  of  Hi 
attack  upon  almonds,  pears,  applet 
and  peaches. 

Sulphur    may    be    considered  tki 
standard  remedy  for  orchard  mites  o 
all  kinds.    In  the  case  of  a  specie 
like  the  brown  mite,  which  spends  thi 
winter  in  the  egg  stage,  the  "dope' 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  lime 
sulphur,  just  as  the  .buds  are  swell 
ing  in  the  spring  o"f  the  year.  Ii 
fact,  this  may  be  considered  the  bei 
remedy  for  this  species  of  mite.  Oi 
sprays  of  different   kinds   also  ar 
satisfactory  and  may  be  substitute) 
for  lime-sulphur.  It  is  a  strange,  am 
not  generally  known  fact,  that  lime 
sulphur  does  not  kill  the  eggs  of  thi 
mite,  but  that  its  presence  upon  th 
branches  when  it  is  applied  befor. 
the  eggs  hatch,  does  not  permit  the 
little  mites  to  live  for  any  length  of' 
time  after  hatching.    Therefore,  an  ! 
orchard  which  receives  the  lime-sul- 
phur treatment  will  be  freed  of  this 
pest  shortly  after  it  has  hatched  fros 
the  eggs. 

When  spraying  with  either  lime-l 
sulphur  or  an  oil  emulsion  has  been] 
neglected,  perfect  control  may  be  se 
cured  during  the  summer  season  by  1 
an  application  of  dilute  lime-sulphur, 
atomic  sulphur  or  any  other  form  of 
soluble  sulphur,  when  the  mites  are 
abundant  enough  to  need  attention. 
Spraying  is  not  desirable  unless  the 
pest  is  found  to  be  present  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  be  actually  in- 
juring the  trees. 

Common  Red  Spider 
(Tetranychu*  bimaculatuM) 

The  two-spotted  mite  also  bears 
the  name  in  certain  sections  of  the 
six-spotted  mite.  It  differs  some- 
what in  its  life  history  from  the 
brown  mite.  The  winter  season  in- 
stead of  being  spent  on  orchard  trees 
in  the  egg  stage  is  spent  by  the 
adult  mite  in  the  soil.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  pest  which  have  fed  on 
foliage  during  the  season  migrate  to 
the  ground  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, gaining  entrance  by.  following 
cracks  or  crawling  under  clods,  where 
they  are  protected  until  the  following 
spring. 

Detection  on  Trees 

The  appearance  of  leaves  infested 
with  this  mite  is  somewhat  different 
from  those  infested  with  the  brown 
mite.  While  the  brown  mite  spins  no 
web,  this  species  spins  an  abundance 
of  very  fine  webs  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  affected  foliage.  These 
little  threads  are  woven  about  un- 
derneath the  surface,  often  causing  a 
blister-like  appearance.  An  examina- 
tion of  infested  leaves  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  little  green  mites  with 
dark  spots  on  the  abdomen.  They  are 
somewhat  smaller  and  less  conspic- 
uous than  the  brown  mite.  The  name 
red  spider  is  a  misnomer  in  the  case 
of  this  species,  as  it  is  seldom  that 
they  are  red  in  color  when  feeding 
upon  deciduous  fruit  trees.  The  writer 
has  seen  them  after  feeding  ceates  in 
the  fall,  when  they  were  red  or  orange 
in  color,  while  during  the  summer 
i  season  the  green  color  with  black 
spots  was  characteristic  of  them. 
When  feeding  on  greenhouse  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  they  are 
often  red.  rather  than  green.  The 
species  is  therefore  much  more 
variable  in  appearance  then  the  brown 
mites. 

Eggs  are  deposited  on  the  foliage 

(Continued  »m  Face  40) 
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//■^S  TOU  can  easily  tell  when  you're 
^/  in  Kansas  if  the  wind  has 
X  blown  the  dust  from  the  sun- 
flowers," an  obliging  drummer  once 
informed  an  inquisitive  Englishman, 
his  traveling  companion  on  the  Over- 
land Limited.  Sunflowers  are  to  Kan- 
sas what  the  poppy  is  to  California. 
Indeed,  the  sunflower  (Hclianthus 
annuus)  is  found  in  its  wild  form  from 
Nebraska  to  Northern  Mexico.  It 
was  first  cultivated  in  Spain  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  soon 
after  the  Spanish  expedition  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  Even  at  that  time 
the  seeds  sent  to  Madrid  must  have 
been  from  an  improved  form,  as  they 
are  described  as  having  stout,  erect, 
stems,  big  leaves  and  large  nodding 
heads,  as  is  the  case  with  our  present 
garden  variety. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  sun- 
flowers must  have  been  cultivated 
and  improved  by  the  American  In- 
dians, who  used  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  seeds  for  their  hair,  and  the  seed 
as  food. 

The  area  devoted  normally  to  sun- 
flower growing  in  Europe  is  about 
216,000  acres,  with  Russia  the  chief 
producer,  while  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  had  4731 
acres,  Illinois  producing  most  of  the 
crop. 

The  fact  that  sunflower  seed  has  be- 
come almost  a  staple  article  of  diet  in 
Russia  may  be  explained  by  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  vegetable  oils  and  oily 
foods  to  take  the  place  of  meat,  con- 
sumption of  which  has  become  much 
restricted  owing  to  numerous  re- 
ligious rites.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
customary  in  Russia  to  use  sunflower 
seeds  much  as  we  do  peanuts  in  this 
country. 

Some  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries have  considered  it  good  business 
to  import  the  sunflower  oil  for  their 
own  use  and  export  the  more  valuable 
olive  oil! 

Varieties  of  Sunflowers 

Numerous  garden  varieties,  such  as 
the  double-flowered  sunflower,  have 
been  developed,  but  we  are  dealing 
rather  with  commercial  types. 

The  field  varieties  are  the  White 
Beauty  or  White  Russian,  with  large 
white  seeds,  said  in  Russia  to  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  oil;  the  Black  . 
Giant,  with  rather  thick  black  seeds, 
considered  sweeter  and  regarded  as 
superior  for  eating,  and  the  Russian 
Mammoth,  or  Giant  Russian,  which 
has  black,  brownish  or  gray  stripes, 
and  has  superseded  all  other  varieties 
as  a  commercial  crop  in  the  United 
States.  As  with  all  plants  long  in  cul- 
tivation, numerous  intergrading  forms 
exist. 

Soil  Requirements 

Sunflowers  succeed  best  in  a  rich, 
sandy  loam,  but  will  produce  well  on 
almost  any  good  type  of  soil.  They 
are  quite  tolerant  of  alkali,  but  the 
limit  of  tolerance  is  not  known. 
Loughridge  found  wild  sunflowers 
growing  on  a  soil  at  Pomona  which 
on  analysis  showed  the  following 
amounts  of  salts  in  the  first  foot,  in 
pounds  per  acre: 

Sulphates  (Glauber**  salts,  etc.) .  9,820  lbs. 

Carbonate  (black  alkali)    1,400  lbs. 

Chloride  (common  salt)    920  lbs. 

Nitrate   1,440  lbs. 

Total  salta   18,680  lbs. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
since  the  cultivated  form  originated 
from  the  wild  plant,  it  would  be  likely 
to  retain  its  alkali  tolerance,  although 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  the  above 
analysis  would  indicate.  The  soils  of 
California  in  general  are  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  sunflowers. 

Planting  and  Cultivation 
The  methods  employed  for  the 
growing  of  sunflowers  are  practically 
the  same  as  for  Indian  corn.  A  grain 
drill  or  corn  planter  may  be  used  if 
the  proper  adjustments  are  made. 
The  crop  is  planted  in  rows  which 


■  -»  Recent  research  has  accorded  the  humble  sunflower  more  publicity 
and  praise  than  might  appear  to  be  its  just  due.  Orchard  and  Farm 
not  long  ago  published  an  article  on  "Sunflowers  fair  Silage."  This  was 
followed  by  articles  in  other  California  farm  journals.  Judging  from 
the  illustration  below,  all  this  has  resulted  in  a  bad  case  of  "big 
head"  on  the  part  of  the  sunflower,  but  events  may  prove  it  to  be  en- 
tirely justified,  at  that!   The  sunflower  has  taken  '*a  place  in  the  sun." 

By  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
(Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm.) 


may  be  about  three  feet  apart  under 
irrigation  or  about  four  feet  without 
irrigation.  From  7  to  12  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  are  required.  The  cups 
of  the  grain  drill  may  be  stopped  up 
so  as  to  give  the  desired  distance  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  seeds  in  the 
row  should  be  about  3  inches  apart. 
After  the  plants  are  well  established 
the  crop,  when  grown  for  seed,  should 
be  thinned  so  as  to  leave  the  plants 
about  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  The 
depth  of  seeding  is  about  3  inches  in 
ordinary  soils  or  2  inches  in  heavy 
soils.  As  the  seedlings  are  more  re- 
sistant to  cold  than  Indian  corn  or 


sorghum,  the  planting  season  is  some- 
what earlier  than  for  these  crops. 

No  special  directions  are  needed  for 
the  care  of  the  crop,  except  cultiva- 
tion to  keep  down  weeds  and  to  con- 
serve moisture.  In  regions  of  light 
rainfall,  at  least  one  irrigation  is 
necessary  to  obtain  good  yields.  The 
plant  is  quite  drought  resistant,  how- 
ever, and  if  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  to  give  the  plants  a 
good  start,  frequent  cultivation  us- 
ually will  mature  the  crop. 

The  Mammoth  Russian  variety  of 
seed  is  handled  by  most  seedsmen,  re- 
tailing at  15  to  20  cents  per  pound, 


rpUE  last  few  years  in  Califor- 
•*■  nia  have  abundantly  empha- 
sised the  necessity  of  providing 
winter  feed  for  range  stock,  and 
after  reviewing  literature  and 
experiments,  we  desire  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  sunflowers  for 
silage  where  Indian  oorn  and 
sorghum  do  not  produce  satisfac- 
tory yields.  There  are  certain 
sections  in  California  in  the 
mountains,  along  the  coast,  and 
in  the  northern  counties,  where 
sorghums  do  not  succeed  and 
where  sunflowers  would  do  well. 
Dairymen  in  need  of  a  satisfac- 
tory silage  crop  should  give  them 
a  trial — Dr.  Kennedy. 


or  less  by  the  hundred.  If  sunflowers 
are  grown  as  a  seed  crop,  the  num- 
ber of  heads  allowed  to  mature  on 
each  plant  should  be  limited  to  a 
few.  All  superfluous  heads  which  ap- 
pear as  lateral  branches  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Uses  of  Sunflowers 

Sunflower  seeds  are  eaten  as  food 
in  Russia  much  as  salted  peas  in 
Burma,  peanuts  in  America  and  chest- 
nuts in  England.  They  may  be  eaten 
raw  or  cooked.  .  On  feast  days  and 
holy  clays  the  streets  of  Petrograd 
are  said  to  be  littered  with  the  empty 
hulls. 

Birds  of  all  kinds  thrive  on  them, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  the  seed  from  parks,  zoological 
gardens  and  private  fanciers  for  feed- 
ing caged  birds.  We  find  them  also 
in  most  poultry  feed  mixtures.  They 
supply  valuable  fats  and  seem  to  act 
as  a  conditioner. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  seed  is 
sweet  and  palatable  and  excellent  for 
frying  and  other  purposes.  It  also 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil  in  salads  and  in  the  making  of 
oleomargarine.  One  gallon  of  oil  can 
be  pressed  from  a  bushel  of  seed,  the 
seed  weighing  23  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Other  minor  uses  of  the  oil 
are  for  woolen-dressing,  lighting,  lu- 
bricating, varnishing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  superior  toilet  soaps.  The 
flowers  are  considered  excellent  for 
bees,  and  the  brilliant  petals  produce 
a  lasting  yellow  dye.  The  seeds  arc 
fed  by  horsemen  and  cattlemen  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  animals  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  and  brittleness  of  the  fiber 
the  stalks  are  not  valuable  for  textile 
purposes.  The  mature  stalks  might 
be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
but  in  treeless  regions  their  chief  use 
has  been  for  fuel. 

As  a  Livestock  Feed 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  uses 
of  the  sunflower,  from  our  standpoint 
of  forage,  is  the  manufacture  of  oil 
cake  and  the  use  of  the  whole  plant 
made  into  silage.  The  oil  cake  is  the 
residue  left  after  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  bv  pressure.  It  is  exceedingly 
rich,  is  easily  digested,  and  has  great 
fattening  qualities.  The  production  of 
sunflower  seed  oil  cake  in  the  North- 
ern Caucasus  during  the  year  1906 
was  estimated  to  be  from  50,000  to 
60,000  tons.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
were  the  principal  buvers.  All  classes 
of  stock  fatten  rapidly  on  sunflower 
oil  cake,  including  poultry  for  the 
table,  rabbits  and  pigeons. 

From  recent  articles  in  the  agri- 
cultural press  of  the  United  States 
we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  sun- 
flower silage  was  something  new.  A 
review  of  references,  however,  shows 
that  experiments  have  been  carried 
on  for  many  years:  first  by  the  Can- 
adian Experiment  Farms  and  the  Ver- 
mont Experiment  Station  in  1893; 
then  by  the  Maine  station  in  1894. 

Bartlett  of  Maine  says:  "The  very 
large  yield  of  sunflowers,  whole 
plant,  per  acre  (48,800  pounds)  would 

(Continued  on  Pace  SO) 
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Com  me  mi  It  j  Spirit — Dispeller  ©f  Ghosts 


ANEW  spirit  has  invaded  the 
haunted  Valley.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  C  o  m  m  u  n  i  ty  Cooperation. 
And  with  its  coming  have  fled  the 
three  ghoulish  ghosts  that  for  20  odd 
years  have  frightened  the  pioneers 
and  investors  of  Imperial:  The  Water- 
Shortage  Apparition,  the  Climate 
Shade  and  the  Bad  Roads  Bugaboo. 

Imperial  is  today  a  living  lesson  to 
other  communities  infested  with 
knockers.  Unquestionably  there  are 
plenty  of  places  for  the  hammers  to 
strike  in  Imperial  Valley.  And  so 
are  there  in  every  district.  But  now 
the  hammers  practically  all  are  buried 
in  Imperial  Valley.  Occasionally  a 
faint  tapping  is  heard,  but  it  is  quite 
likely  immediately  to  be  submerged 
in  the  combined  hurrahs  of  the  boost- 
ers. 

It  has  all  come  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Consolidated  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  representing  the  hust- 
ling modern  towns  of  the  Valley. 
They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  get- 
ting together  The  various  communi- 
ties, which  it  must  truthfully  be  ad- 
mitted, have  been  primarily  engaged 
in  the  past  in  a  tug-of-war  without 
rules  or  limitations. 

One  for  All;  All  for  One 

All  have  come  to  see  that  the  things 
which  benefit  the  Valley  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  each  the  most.    The  way 


has  been  cleared  for  immediate  con- 
struction of  badly-needed  inter-com- 
munity highways;  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  State  and 
County  authorities  with  the  result 
that  main  trunk-line  highways  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  are  expected 
soon  to  be  completed.  A  represen- 
tative committee  was  appointed  and 
sent  to  Washington  to  discuss  and 
advise  upon  the  construction  of  the 
All-American  Canal,  and  dams  for  the 
control  of  the  flood-waters  of  the  Col- 
orado, so  that  the  "Water-Shortage 
Ghost"  shall  never  walk  again.  In 
brief,  the  minute  the  Pull-Together 
Spirit  found  its  way  into  the  Valley 
it  seemed  as  though  the  knotty  prob- 
lems which  have  so  long  harrassed 
the  people  and  held  down  land  values 
suddenly  began  to  solve  themselves. 
Much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  There 
are  petty  jealousies  to  overcome;  old 
grudges  to  erase.  But  the  old  order 
indeed  has  changed  and  no  one  is 
sorry  for  it! 

And  what  is  the  result?  An  era  of 
prosperity  and  development  such  as 
even  the  most  optimistic  early  pio- 
neers could  not  have  visualized,  al- 
ready is  under  way.  It  is  freely  pre- 
dicted that  never  again  will  Imperial 
land  sell  at  price  of  four  to  eight  times 
the  annual  rental  that  may  be  ob- 
tained from  it.  No  other  section  of 
America  possesses  the  peculiar  con- 


ditions that  have  made  Imperial  Val- 
ley the  "world's  winter  garden."  With 
assurance  of  markets  from  3  weeks 
to  2  months  ahead  of  other  sections, 
Valley  farmers  consistently  have  made 
enormous  profits  through  realizing 
premium  prices  .for  thejr  products. 
Yet,  even  if  this  condition  did  not 
exist,  the  marvelous  fertility  of  the 
silt  soil,  coupled  with  the  year-round 
growing  season,  would  have  placed 
Imperial  in  a  class  by  itself. 

True  Stories  of  Big  Yields 

Time  and  again  new  purchasers 
have  paid  for  their  lands  with  one 
year's  crop.  It  is  quite  the  regular 
thing  for  improved  farms  to  be  rented 
for  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre  per  year 
cash!  Yields  of  %  to  2  bales  of  cot- 
ton have  made  great  profits,  es- 
pecially during  the  period  of  high 
prices.  Alfalfa  frequently  averages 
10  tons  per  acre.  The  writer  has  seen 
in  February,  alfalfa  almost  ready  for 
cutting  that  had  been  mowed  close 
to  the  ground  just  five  weeks  pre- 
viously! Big  yields  of  barley  and 
milo  maize  are  grown  on  the  same 
land  in  one  year.  Growing  three  main 
crops  in  two  years  is  a  regular  ac- 
complishment. Imperial  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "hog-paradise."  Indeed, 
hogs  have  been  among  the  greatest 
money-makers  in  the  Valley.  Dairy- 
ing   is    extremely    profitable,  little 


ifiremfiL  couf/nr 
//v  erne* 


Some  February  Scenes  in  the  "  American  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
Above:  A  Young  Date  Garden  Near  Brawley. 
Below:  Average  Heads  of  Winter  Lettuce;  Typical  Irrigation  Canal. 


equipment  being  needed  and  feed 
easily  grown.  All  livestock  enter- 
prises are  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess and  low  investment.  Rains  are 
rare;  killing  frosts  unusual.  Grapefruit 
thrives  wonderfully;  turkeys  are  mar- 
keted by  the  thousands;  hot-house 
lambs  are  raised  out-of-doors  for  win- 
ter markets. 

Yet,  with  all  these  enterprises,  and 
many  more,  rapidly  building  up  the 
enormous  production  of  the  Valley, 
land  values  have  not  kept  pace  with 
those  in  less  favored  sections.  This 
fact  is  mentioned  in  order  to  show 
what  knocking  and  failure  to  coop- 
erate will  do  for  any  community. 

The  Water-Shortage"  Ghost 

There  never  has  been  any  water- 
shortage  in  Imperial  Valley,  due  to 
failure  of  the  main  supply!  Yet  for 
20  years  this  Ghost  has  frightened  the 
people.  Now,  instead  of  talking  about 
"that  awful  time  when  the  water  may 
give  out,"  they  are  taking  steps  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  any  possi- 
bility of  such  an  occurrence.  Instead 
of  grinding  along  over  impassable 
roads,  and  bemoaning  their  fate  in 
having  selected  such  a  "God-forsaken 
hole"  as  their  place  of  abode,  they 
are  getting  together  to  build  good 
toads.  They  realize  that  every  mile 
of  road  will  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  Valley  100  times  its  cost.  Instead 
of  joining  whole-heartedly  in  knock- 
ing the  climate,  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  good  transportation  and 
better  living  conditions  will  minimize 
their  discomfort,  and  to  so  arrange 
their  farming  operations  that  heavy 
returns  are  taken  from  the  land  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  leaving  the 
summer  months  for  a  vacation  to  sea- 
shore or  mountains,  or  at  least  the 
lightest  work  of  the  year.  In  fact  a 
few  converts  to  the  new  idea  who  a 
few  years  ago  were  willing  to  concede 
that  Imperial  Valley  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  Hades  to  be  found  this 
side  of  the  River  Styx,  now  are  pre- 
pared to  challenge  the  first  man  who 
says  it  is  hotter  than  any  other  in- 
terior valley  of  California!  That>  is 
what  community  enterprise  is  doing. 

The  Spirit  Is  Contagious 

And  the  spirit  is  spreading  to  the 
great  cities  upon  the  growth  of  which 
Imperial  Valley  prosperity  depends 
to  such  a  great  extent.  The  Valley 
boosters  have  started  a  contagious 
fever  that  is  consuming  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  reypresentative 
bodies,  with  the  desire  to  help  and  coV 
operate*  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
have  come  to  realize  that  Imperial  is 
their  greatest  "back-country,"  and  are 
loud  in  their  praise,  encouragement 
and  promises,  many  of  which  for- 
tunately already  are  being  fulfilled. 
All  of  this  is  just  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  so  ably  pointed  out 
by  Elbert  Hubbard:    "No  one  can 
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ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


A  Diversified  Oime=Acre  Stock  Farm 


CAN  a  maD  make  a  good  living 
on  an  acre  of  high-priced  land? 
"It  all  depends."  At  least  so 
says  George-  M.  Veile,  and  he  should 
be  qualified  to  answer  the  question. 
For  Veile  is  doing  it!  His  acre  is 
situated  at  Inglewood,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  less  than  an  hour's  ride 
by  street  railway  from  the « heart  of 
the  city,,  with  a  15-cent  round  trip 
(commutation)  fare.  He  enjoys  such 
city  conveniences  as  electric  lights, 
domestic  water  and  convenience  to 
transportation,  with  taxes  of  only 
about  $35  a  year.  And  he  is  making 
more  money  than  he  ever  was  able  to 
earn  at  regular  employment  in  the 
city. 

Veile's  first  purchase  consisted  of 
only  one-half  acre,  but  later  he  bought 
the  adjoining  parcel,  making  the  total 
cost  of  his  "farm"  about  $1300.  Since 
that  time  many  neighbors  have  built 
on  surrounding  lots,  and  values  have 
greatly  increased.  Residents  of  that 
section  believe  that  it  will  be  only 
a  few  years  until  they  are  enveloped 
by  the  rapidly-growing  city;  and,  in- 
deed, the  southwest  residence  district 
is  rapidly  reaching  out  towards  them. 
So  much  for  the  size  and  future  of 
the  original  investment.  As  for  im- 
provements, the  enterprising  Little- 
lander  and  his  wife  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  with  limited  capital  in 
the  seven  years  they  have  spent  in 
developing  their  home,  which  they 
regard  as  permanent. 

"Yes,  we've  had  attractive  offers 
for  our  place,"  admitted  Mrs.  Veile, 
"but  we  are  developing  it  as  a  home 
in  which  to  live  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
We  are  tired  of  moving.  And  now 
at  last  I  feel  as  though  we  were 
firmly  rooted.  Why  should  we  sell? 
We  would  only  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  all  over  again."  (She  was  dis- 
cussing a  recent  offer  for  their  little 
"farm,"  said  to  have  involved  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000.) 

Two  years  ago  Veile  sold  the 
"shack"  with  which  his  original  half- 
acre  had  been  improved,  and  when  it 
had  been  moved  away  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  bungalow.  In- 
stead of  employing  an  architect  or 
contracting  the  work,  he  selected  a 
certain  house  then  under  construction 
as  a  model  for  his  own,  and  resolved 
to  copy  the  plan  with  some  few  slight 
changes.  Therefore,  he  employed  two 
carpenters  by  the  day  and  had  them 
take  all  measurements  of  the  "model." 
This  consumed  one  day.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  sent  them  out  to  buy  ma- 
terials, including  sashes  and  doors. 
The  third  day  they  were  at  work. 
His  completed  six-room  bungalow, 
with  sidewalks,  plumbing  and  all  con- 
nections, cost  $2200.  This  was  at 
the  "dormant"  period  in  building 
operations.  He  secured  his  labor  for 
less  than  half  what  it  would  cost  to- 
day and  most  of  his  materials  for 
one-third  present  values. 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  built  just  at  the 
right  time,"  Veile  admitted,  surveying 
his  comfortable,  well-built  home  with 
considerable  satisfaction.  "Contrac- 
tors tell  me  it  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  $5000  today." 

Other  Permanent  Improvements 

About  $1500  has  been  expended  in 
the  construction  of  rabbit  hutches, 
chicken  houses  and  corrals,  fences, 
goat  yard  and  other  outbuildings.  An 
unusually  complete  family  orchard  is 
now  bearing  heavily.  This  includes 
more  than  twenty  trees,  comprising 
peaches,  apricots,  quince,  figs,  wal- 
nuts, oranges,  lemons,  feijoas,  apples 
— in  fact,  almost  every  fruit  ordinarily 
grown  in  Southern  California  and 
some  not  so  frequently  met  with.  A 
large  blackberry  patch  and  a  grape 
arbor  adjoin  a  year-round  vegetable 
garden.  fv  , 

Veile  dug  a  50-foot  well  and  in- 
stalled an  8-foot  windmill  on  a  small 
tower,  connected  with  a  5,000-gallon 
redwood  tank,  which  he  bought  see- 


By  the  Editor 

This  is  the  story  of  the  biggest  acre  I  have  ever  seen,  assuming  that 
land,  like  man,  may  be  measured  by  its  capacity  for  "production  of  com- 
modities. Other  little-landers,  perhaps,  by  concentrating  on  some  single, 
intensive  enterprise,  have  matte  more  money  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  But  surely  none  lias  displayed  more  ingenuity  in  'successfully 
emulating,  in  minature,  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  avreage  gen- 
eral farmer  with  from  60  to  1000  acres. 


ond-hand  for  $45.  The  mill  cost  $31. 
Added  to  the  investment  for  his  water 
supply  was  the  cost  of  pipe  and  lum- 
ber, making  a  total  of  about  $150. 
Domestic  water  is  purchased  from  the 
local  water  company,  the  windmill 
supplying  water  for  stock  and,  irriga- 
tion which,  if  bought  at  prevailing 
rates,  would  cost  $6  a  month.  The 
well,  therefore,  has  paid  for  itself  sev- 
eral times. 

Rabbits,  poultry  and  milch  goats 
represent  the  "stock"  of  the  Veile 
"ranch."  The  equipment  for  their 
care  is  complete,  well  built  and  con- 


goats,  which  have  a  corral  and  shed 
to  themselves  at  one  side  of  the  acre. 

Paying  Good  Interest 

Now,  as  to  the  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment, like  most  little-landers, 
Veile  does  not  "keep  books"  very  ac- 
curately. He  does  not  credit  the 
place  with  the  fine  "living"  that  it 
furnishes  himself  and  wife.  Nor  has 
he  deducted  cost  of  feed  from  the 
returns  from  the  different  depart- 
ments, because,  he  says,  the  rabbits 
and  chickens  use  what  the  goats 
waste  and  the  chickens  use  what  the 
rabbit,s  waste,  and  there  usually  is  a 
pig  to  eat  what  is  left,  including  the 
kitchen  garbage.  However,  during 
1919  more  than  $900  was  realized  from 
the  sale  of  eggs  alone,  while  the  rab- 
bits net  $800.  No  record  was  kept 
of  the  returns  from  the  goats,  which 
furnished  all  the  milk  used  in  the 
household  and  considerable  for  sale, 
as  well  as  several  head  of  young 
breeding  stock  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $40  up  and  service  fees  from 
the  big  Nubian  buck.  A  flock  of  fif- 
teen ducks  and  three  drakes  brought 
in  $208.75  for  the  year.  Moreover, 
selection  and  improvement  increased 
the  value  of  all  the  stock,  while  much 
poultry  and  rabbit  meat  was  con- 
sumed. The  writer  believes  that  ac- 
curate records  would  show  a  net  an- 
nual profit  on  the  investment  of  at 
least  40  per  cent.  What  larger  enter- 
prise could  do  better? 

Mrs.  Veile  last  year  canned  and 
preserved  all  the  fruit  for  which  she- 
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the  Man.  Some  of  His  Prize  Stock,  and  the  Home 

Does  an  acre  "farm"  appear  to  be  a  trifling  enterprise?  It  all  depends 
upon  the  standards  by  which  we  measure  success.  And,  after  all,  are  we  not 
sometimes  guilty  of  erecting  false  standards  that  do  not  allow  for  varying  ca- 
pacities? An  interesting  subject,  surely,  and  we  believe  that  our  thousands  of 
"big  ranch"  subscribers  will  read  with  as  much  pleasure  as  those  engaged  in 
smaller  affairs,  this  true  account  of  one  man's  answer  to  the  question. 


venient.  Including  such  equipment, 
the  total  investment  (original  and  im- 
provements) on  the  acre  amounts  to 
about  $4250.  The  value  of  the  stock 
row  on  the  place  is  close  to  $2000. 
There  is  one  long,  narrow  building 
15  by  75  feet,  equipped  with  double- 
deck  rabbit  hutches  capable  of  accom- 
modating 400  rabbits  and  including 
also  roosts  and  laying  accommoda- 
tions for  300  laying  hens.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  is  concentrated  in 
this  one  long  building,  near  which 
is  kept  the  feed.  Separate  houses  ac- 
commodate the  breeding  flocks  of 
chickens,  the  young  pullets  and  the 


could  secure  sugar,  and  large  quanti- 
ties were  consumed  fresh,  in  season, 
while  some  of  the  excess  was  sold. 
One  five-year-old  walnut  tree  fur- 
nished nuts  for  the  year,  or  more  than 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  year-round 
garden  solves  the  potato,  onion  and 
fresh  vegetable  problem.  In  fact,  very 
littte  food  is  purchased.  If  the 
"ranch"  were  credited  at  prevailing 
prices  with  the  good  living  supplied, 
as  well  as  rent,  it  would  undoubtedly 
T)ay  for  the  labor  expended  by  the 
owners  in  producing  food  and  caring 
for  their  stock,  leaving  the  net  re- 


turns from  sales  of  eggs,  meat  and 
breeding  stock  as  clear  profit. 

Both  Hard  Workers 

Not  that  the  work  is  light!  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veile  work  hard  on 
their  little  place.  (Mrs.  Veile  assists 
in  the  care  of  the  chickens,  as  well 
as  doing  her  housework.)  In  fact, 
they  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again  they 
would  concentrate  their  equipment 
even  more,  and  develop  their  enter- 
prise upon  only  a  half-acre.  "At  any 
rate,"  says  Veile,  "I  wouldn't  have 
more  than  an  acre  unless  I  could  have 
five  or  ten,  so  as  to  use  a  horse  or 
garden  tractor.  The  hardest  part  of 
our  present  enterprise  is  the  hand 
work  in  spading  and  cultivating.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  duties  there 
are  on  a  little  place  like  this." 

For  be  it  known  that  every  part  of 
the  acre  which  is  not  occupied  by 
buildings  is  made  to  produce  the  limit 
of  feed  and  food!  In  addition  to  the 
vegetable  garden,  some  form  of  green 
feed  is  kept  growing  at  all  times,  the, 
crops  including  Sudan  grass,  elephant 
grass,  wheat,  barley,  millet  and  Swiss 
chard.  Cull  vegetables  sometimes  are 
purchased  from  nearby  commercial 
gardeners.  The  Veiles  are  very  firm 
believers  in  the  great  value  of  green 
feeds  for  poultry  as  well  as  other 
stock.  "We  attribute  our  large  win- 
ter egg  production,"  said  Mrs.  Veile, 
"largely  to  the  feeding  of  great  quan- 
tities of  green  stuff."  Even  the  new 
lawn  that  is  being  prepared  will  con- 
sist principally  of  clover,  so  that  the 
cuttings  may  profitably  be  used  for 
feed. 

Couldn't  Hold  Job  Also 

Reverting  now  to  Veile's  answer  to 
our  original  question,  "Can  a  man 
make  a  good  living  from  an  acre?" 
we  see  why  he  replies,  "It  all  de- 
pends." Like  many  other  ambitious 
workers,  Veile  first  attempted  to  de- 
velop his  little  farm  while  holding 
down  a  job  in  the  city.  He  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  do  both,,  but 
realizing  that  he  could  live  better, 
make  more  money  and  enjoy  life  more 
as  a  food  producer,  he  gave  up  his 
laundry  route.  (He  had  been  for 
several  years  a  driver  in  the  employ 
of  a  city  laundry.)  Having  first  sold 
his  eggs  to  his  fellow  employes,  he 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  eggs 
to  them  regularlv  after  leaving  his 
position.  The  laundry,  with  one  other 
large  office  building,  now  furnishes 
the  market  for  all  the  eggs  he  car. 
deliver,  an4  he  secures  the  retail 
price.  Two  deliveries  a  week  suftice 
to  supply  his  trade.  Formerly  own- 
ing a  small  automobile,  he  has  re- 
cently disposed  of  it  and  makes  his 
deliveries  with  baskets,  via  street  car. 
carrying  paper  bags  with  him  in 
which  he  places  the  orders  of  indi- 
vidual customers. 

Poultry  Breeding  Methods 

In  addition  to  hi»  mixed  laying 
flock,  which  is  carefully  culled  for 
production,  Veile  is  developing  small 
pure-bred  flocks  of  the  following 
breeds,  which  are  kept  separately  in 
small  pens  and  sheds:  Rhode  Island 
Reds  Barred  Rocks,  Brahmas  and 
Black  Langshans.  His  ducks  are  pure- 
bred Pekins,  limited  to  a  flock  ot 
eighteen.  All  of  his  eggs  from  the 
pure-bred  hens  and  chucks  are  in  de- 
mand from  hatcheries  at  premium 
prices.  All  his  feathered  stock  is  con- 
spicuous for.  its  size  and  noted  for 
size  and  quantity  of  eggs.  For  sev- 
eral yeass  Veile  has  been  selecting, 
with  the  utility  attributes  first  in 
mind,  placing  plumage  and  show 
points  last.  He  has  succeeded  in 
developing  a  strain  throughout  his 
flock  that  lays  large  eggs.  Even 
the  pullets  lay  eggs  larger  than  the 
average  commercial  hen.  This  result 
(Contlnoed  on  Page  22) 
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Has  the  Wime  Grape  Riddle  Beem  Solved? 


By  George  C.  Hussman 

Pomologist  in  Charge  of  Viticultural  Investigations 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm) 

products  were  made,  and  various  new 
syrup  processes  tried  out. 

Suggested  Solutions  of  Problem 
It  is  considered  opportune  here  to 
insert  a  few  suggestions.  In  the  dis- 
tinct dry  wine  districts  of,  for  instance, 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Napa,  Santa 
Clara  and  Sonoma  Counties,  where 
many  of  the  vineyards  are  on  phyllox- 
era-resistant stocks  and  are  otherwise 


will  be  difficult  to  tell  what  really  is 
left  of  it,  the  entire  industry  being  in 
the  most  critical  condition.  "What 
next?"  is  the  universal  cry  of  the 

growers. 


It  just  happens  that  at  this  critical 
period  in  grape  culture,  the  viticul- 
tural investigators  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
render  substantial  aid,  through  having 
in  the  past  introduced  and  cxperi- 
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A  Typical  Cluster  of  California  Malagas 


THE  question  of  whether  wine 
grape  vineyards  can  be  made  to 
yield  profitable  returns  under 
prohibition  conditions,  was  often 
asked  the  writer  on  his  recent  trip 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Pacific  Slope;  although  growers 
still  are  realizing  good  profits,  con- 
ditions are  naturally  chaotic,  and 
speculation  running  rife. 

The  real  wine  grapes  grown  in 
California  are  all  of  them  varieties  in- 
troduced from  the  wine  countries 
of  the  old  world,  where  such  varieties 
have  through  progressive  stages  been 
originated,  selected  and  improved 
upon  for  centuries,  in  order  to  make 
them  especially  suited  for  wine  only. 
It  is  for  this  special  purpose  that  they 
have  also  been  grown  in  California. 
Therefore  to  profitably  use  the 
grapes  from  175,000  acres  otherwise 
than  for  wine  is  indeed  a  difficult 
problem,  and  one  which  has  been 
thoroughly  aired  and  discussed,  pro 
and  con  throughout  Coast  regions. 

California's  viticultural  industry 
has  followed  certain  lines  through  a 
peculiar  relationship  that  has  existed 
in  the  raisin  and  table  grape-producing 
sections  between  the  grapes  used  as 
raisins,  or  as  table  grapes,  and  those 
of  the  same  varieties  used  as  brandy. 
For  example,  Alexandria,  the  leading 
raisin  grape,  usually  has  a  heavy  sec- 
ond crop,  which  in  pre-war  times 
practically  all  was  made  into  brandy, 
the  raisins  being  cured  from  the  first- 
crop  grapes.  Similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  Flame  Tokay,  so  far  our  leading 
shipping  grape,  the  best  clusters  have 
been_  shipped  as  table  grapes,  while 
the  inferior  clusters  and  culls  were 
converted  into  brandy. 

Some  Solution  Imperative 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing 
that  if  we  are  to  settle  down  to  a 
steady  business  under  prohibition  con- 
ditions, not  only  will  wine  grapes 
need  to  be  put  to  other  uses  than  to 
make  wine  out  of  them,  but  also  those 
inferior  clusters  and  culls  of  raisin 
and  table  varieties,  will  have  to  find 
some  other  outlet. 

Because  of  the  unlimited  demand,  at 
exceptionally  high  prices,  that  pre- 
vailed in  1919,  for  fruits  of  all  kinds 
and  for  anything  that  could  be  called 
grapes,  less  progress  was  made  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected 
in  conducting  experiments  tending  to 
solve  the  serious  problems  that  are  al- 
most sure  to  present  themselves 
within  the  next  few  years. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
organize  an  association  of  the  wine 
grape  growers  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  be  perfected  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  shall  be  the  object  of  this 
association  to  do  what  has  never  been 
done  by  grape  growers  heretofore; 
namely,  to  determine  before  the  grapes 
are  ripe  just  what  disposition  shall 
be  made  of  them. 

Are  These  Markets  Temporary? 

No  doubt  some  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  1919  vintage  will  be 
suggestive  of  activities  for  the  asso- 
ciation. For  instance,  at  least  4000 
cars  of  fresh  wine  grapes,  packed  in 
lug  boxes,  were  shipped  into  the  East- 
ern States;  some  4,000,000  gallons  of 
non-beverage  wine  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  gallons  of  grape  syrup 
was  made;  a  large  quantity  of  unfer- 
mented  juices,  made  by  three  proc- 
esses was  sold,  a  large  percentage  of 
this  was  pasteurized  and  put  up  in  50- 
gallon  barrels  for  shipment,  and  quite 
a  large  quantity  already  has  been  ship- 
ped East  where  such  juices  are  in 
great  demand;  quite  extensive  work 
was  done  in  sun-drying  and  dehy- 
drating the  wine  grapes  (such  dried 
wine  grapes  were  eagerly  purchased 
at  much  higher  prices  than  were  paid 
for  raisins);  a  number  of  entirely  new 


in  a  thrifty  condition,  these  where  the 
vines  have  not  been  grafted  too  near 
or  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  so 
as  to  permit  regrafting  below  such 
junctions,  could  be  regrafted  with 
other  grape  varieties.  Where  there 
are  vineyard  plantings  of  ungraftcd, 
resistant  stocks,  these  can,  of  course, 
be  grafted  to  such  varieties  as  are 
thought  most  desirable.  Because  the 
phylloxera  disease  now  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  destruction  of 
vineyards  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  re-establishing  of  such  vineyards 
and  such  new  acreages  as  may  be 
planted  should  be  on  resistant  stocks. 

Through  legislation,  the  viticultural 
industry  of  this  country  has  been 
thrown  into  such  serious  straits,  it 


mentcd  with  a  number  of  important 
grape  varieties  not  heretofore  grown 
in  this  country.  Through  these  ex- 
periments the  department  has  ascer- 
tained how  several  important  new 
grape  industries  can  be  established  in 
this  country. 

New  and  Profitable  Varieties 

Among  the  introductions  are  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  shipping  and  storage 
grape  varieties  heretofore  unknown 
in  this  country,  that  in  real  quality  are 
far  superior  in  every  way  to  our  na- 
tive varieties,  some  ripening  at  the 
same  time  as  our  present  types,  others 
•earlier  and  later  than  those  now 
grown.  By  using  judgment  in  the 
selection  and  growing  of  these  va- 


rieties, present  markets  (as  well  as 
earlier  and  later  ones)  can  be  sup- 
plied with  grapes,  thereby  greatly  ex- 
tending the  marketing  season;  and  be- 
cause these  varieties  have  real,  intrin- 
sic, delicious  eating  qualities,  a  much 
larger  demand  for  table  grapes  can, 
through  them,  be  created  than  is  pos- 
sible with  the  varieties  of  very  inferior 
eating  qualities  now  so  extensively 
grown. 

One  of  these,  the  variety  so  extens- 
ively produced  in  the  graperies  of 
Europe,  of  which  considerable  quanti- 
ties annually  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  late  winter  and  sold  here 
at  exorbitant  prices,  thrives  so  well 
in  California  that  really  choice  fruit 
from  such  vines  could  be  sold  with 
good  profit  in  our  markets  at  one- 
third  the  price  obtained  for  the  im- 
ported. 

The  researches  conducted  by  this 
department  also  have  shown  how  suc- 
cessfully to  fruit  the  Ohanez,  the  best- 
keeping  storage  grape  known.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  the  California- 
grown  Ohanez,  packed  in  redwood 
sawdust,  to  supplant  the  large  impor- 
tations into  this  country,  of  Ohanez 
and  other  Almcrian  grapes  packed  in 
cork  dust. 

Big  Future  for  Currants 

Likewise  have  our  researches  dem- 
onstrated that  the  current  grapes  can 
be  grown  in  this  country.  This  has 
paved  the  way  for  establishing  another 
very  important  and  extensive  grape 
industry  in  this  country,  as  outlined 
in  previous  articles  in  Orchard  and 
Farm. 

Two  cardinal  points  must  be  ob- 
served in  order  to  grow  them  suc- 
cessfully; namely,  they  should  be 
grafted  on  phylloxera-resistant  stocks 
congenial  to  them  and  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  ajid  the 
vines  need  to  be  annually  thoroughly 
girdled  while  in  bloom.  (This  process 
was  explained  in  previous  articles  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  on  Corinth 
grapes.) 

In  a  twelve-year  test  of  growing 
these  grapes  on  various  resistant 
stocks  a  sufficient  number  of  varieties 
have  been  found  so  that  the  grower 
can  select  those  adapted  to  any  of  the 
soil  types,  as  well  as  to  other  condi- 
tions and  congenial  to  the  currant 
grape  varieties. 

Vines  planted  8x8  feet  apart  yield 
a  crop  of  fresh  grapes  ranging  from 
6  to  15  tons,  or  conservatively,  from 
two  to  five  tons  of  dried  currants. 
From  this  it  is  concluded  that  from 
4000  to  8500  acres  of  these  grapes 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
34,000,000  pounds  we  annually  im- 
ported during  the  decade  previous  to 
the  war,  and  no  doubt  the  consump- 
tion of  them  can  be  much  increased 
beyond  this. 

Dual  Purpose  Variety 

Since  the  berries  are  seedless,  de- 
licious in  flavor,  rich  in  quality  and 
so  very  early  in  ripening,  they  make 
also  an  exceedingly  desirable  fresh 
fruit  for  the  table.  An  excellent  wine 
as  well  as  unfermented  juice  can  be 
made  from  them. 

The  currant  grape  varieties  ripen 
so  early  that  they  can  be  dried  and 
put  away  before  the  earliest  rains 
occur.  In  districts  where  other  raisin 
varieties  are  too  late  in  ripening  and 
in  the  present  raisin  sections,  currants 
can  be  grown  as  an  advance  crop  and 
cured  and  stored  by  the  time  other 
raisin  grapes  ripen,  so  that  the  same 
labor  employed  in  harvesting  and 
curing  currant  grapes,  can  after  having 
accomplished  that  work,  harvest  and 
cure  the  raisins. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the 
many  thoughts  suggested  during  my 
recent  trip  to  California  and  are  hur- 
riedly written  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  of  some  service  to  the 
arape  industry. 
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'  TDECAUSE  I  use  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  I  load  potatoes, 
H  onions,  etc.,  in  the  fields  and  haul  to  Louisville,  12  miles,  in 
50  minutes.  Horses  take  2  hours.  The  pneumatic-tired  truck 
saves  much  labor  and  expense  on  my  two  farms  totaling  180 
acres."— Jacob  Rupp,  Farmer,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


There  are  farmers  everywhere  throughout  this  country 
today  who  have  practically  duplicated  the  experience  re- 
lated above  by  this  Kentuckian. 

They  have  proved  that  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  free  them 
from  slow  hauling,  either  by  horses  or  solid-tired  trucks, 
and  thus  free  them  from  one  of  the  worst  handicaps  ever 
placed  on  farming  effort. 

The  use  of  the  spry  Goodyear  Cords  has  the  effect  of 
moving  a  farm  closer  to  town,  of *speeding  up  the  other 
power-driven  machinery  on  it,  and  so  of  getting  each 
day's  work  done  most  easily  and  quickly. 


Thus  the  perfected  pneumatic  truck  tire  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  that  progress  which  not  only  is  increasing  de- 
cisively the  income  of  the  farmer  but  also  is  making 
his  activities  far  more  pleasant. 

Its  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness  have  been  made 
thoroughly  practical  for  farm  trucking  by  Goodyear  Cord 
construction,  which  adds  a  tremendous  toughness  well 
known  to  rural  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 
Accurate  information  detailing  the  results  attained  by 
farmers,  ranchers  and  country  motor  express  lines  with 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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pital--Ammunition  for  the  Gun 


'M  going  to  start 
with  chickens! 
I've  studied  all 
the  books — 
Gathered  all  the 

pickin's 
From  bulletins. 

It  looks 
As    though  my 
fortune's  cer- 
tain. 
I'm    ready  to 
begin. 

Why,  soon  you'll  see  me  fllrtin' 
With  loads  and  loads  o'  tin: 

I  know  Just  how  I'll  breed  'em. 

And  how  to  sell  the  eggs. 
I  know  the  way  to  feed  'em 

For  feathers  on  the  legs. 
My  fondest  hopes  exceeded! 

I'm  talking — "Through  your  hat — 
Some  capital  is  needed!" 

Why — I  never  thought  of  that: 

A RAILWAY  brakeman  was  tell- 
ing me  the  other  day,  "I'm  go- 
in  to  quit  railroading  and  go  to 
raising  hogs.  I  can  get  five  acres  and 
a  few  sows  and  before  long  I'll  be 
independent."  Upon  being  questioned, 
he  proved  to  be  rather  hazy  in  his 
ideas  of  what  he  could  expect  to 
make  from  a  5-acre  hog  ranch — to 
possess  no  idea  at  all  of  what  he 
would  require  in  capital. 

Only  last  week  I  looked  over  a 
ranch  of  745  acres,  offered  for  sale 
because  the  present  owner  has  not 
the  money  necessary  to  change  from 
extensive  to  intensive  farming,  a  re- 
quirement forced  upon  him  by  the 
formation  of  an  irrigation  distric.t. 
In  order  to  meet  increased  expenses 
he  must  irrigate.  This  means  check- 
ing the  land,  making  ditches,  putting 
up  more  buildings,  and  changing  from 
grain  growing  to  production  of  crops 
of  a  greater  per-acreage  value,  or  to 
dairying,  or  stock  raising.  This  takes 
money  and  he  hasn't  it.  Incidentally, 
no  sympathy  need  be  wasted  upon 
him,  since  his  original  purchase  price 
was  low  enough  to  allow  him  to  clear 
up  $30,000  on  the  deal,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  sell  out  rather  than  to  float 
a  loan  sufficient  to  commence  mak- 
ing expensive  improvements. 

Coming  out  of  Fresno  on  the  Santa 
Fe  a  day  or  two  ago  I  saw  from  the 
car  window  a  "flock"  of  small  trac- 
tors plowing,  hauling  Fresno  scrap- 
ers, and  leveling  land.  The  topog- 
raphy was  rolling,  or  "hog  wallowy" 
as  we  call  it,  and  the  experise  of  put- 
ting such  land  in  shape  represents  a 
considerable  investment.  Land  lev- 
eling has  "busted"  many  an  ambi- 
tious novice. 

Of  the  vital  matters  affecting  the 
successful  outcome  of  one's*  farming 
operations,  probably  none  will  out- 
rank that  of  capital.  The  necessity 
for  sufficient  capital  is,  of  course,  but 
one  angle  of  the  business  side  of 
farming.  With  it  must  go  a 
knowledge  of  farming  methods,  crop 
requirements,  stock  handling,  ex- 
perience in  handling  the  details  of 
farm  work,  personal  ability,  income 
requirements,  and  a  liking  for  the 
work.  I  dislike  dwelling  on  failures. 
But  failures  in  farming  have  occurred, 
are  occurring  and  will  occur.  Some 
are  traceable  to  causes  other  than 
lack  of  capital,  but  there  are  enough 
of  the  latter  to  warrant  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  farming 
as  at  present  conducted  requires 
considerable  money.  It  is  not  a  "dol- 
lar down  and  a  dollar  a  month"  propo- 
sition. 

For  the  Beginner 
The  trend  followed  in  a  discussion 
of  the  capital  needs  of  farming  nat- 
urally depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  audience.   Such  a  discussion  is  of 
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greatest  value  for  the  newcomer  or 
the  beginner  in  agriculture,  --who  is 
contemplating  a  start  in  farming;  it 
is  of  least  value  to  the  man  who  has 
passed  his  period  of  probation,  and 
"has  arrived."  This  article  will  there- 
fore be  written  with  a  view  of  reach- 
ing the  former  class — as  typified  by 
the  brakeman  with  whom  we  intro- 
duced our  subject,  and  in  fact  the 
thousands  whose  interest  in  farming 
will  result  in  their  moving  to  the 
country — clerks,  artisans,  mechanics, 
professional  men,  urban  business  men, 
people  to  whom  farming  is  a  new 
thing,  but  nevertheless  from  their 
point  of  view,  desirable  as  a  vocation, 
an  avocation,  or  an  investment. 

Before  presentation  of  figures  show- 
ing the  actual  capital  needs  under 
California  farming  conditions,  there 
are  three  or  four  details  which  need 
to  be  cleared  away.  Capital,  as  the 
term  is  used  here,  means  the  financial 
backing  necessary  successfully  to  pro- 
ject, develop  and  carry  out  a  de- 
sired plan.  Capital  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  cash  in  hand.  Credit  is  as 
truly  capital  as  cash.  Thus  the  man 
who  desires  to  obtain  40  acres  of  land 
costing  $200  per  acre,  must  have 
$8,000  capital,  but  if  he  avails  himself 
of  a  common  plan  of  paying  10  per 
cent  down  and  the  balance  in  in- 
stallments, his  initial  cash  require- 
ments for  the  land-cost  need  not  ex- 
ceed $800,  plus  such  advance  interest 
payments  on  the  balance  as  he  may 
agree  to  make.  Similarly,  accounts 
established  for  such  items  as  family 
living,  feed  or  seed,  to  run  for  a  sea- 
son before  payment  need  be  made, 
may  represent  capital  as  credit  rather 
than  actual  cash.  The  tenant  who 
goes  into  crop  farming  on  a  share 


basis  has  in  cash  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  capital  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  his  operations. 

No  Certain  Rules 

Capital  needs  are  very  variable. 
An  orchardman  who  is  setting  out 
trees  with  ftrospects  of  waiting  sev- 
eral years  before  returns  from  the 
fruit  will  meet  operating  expenses, 
faces  a_  very  different  situation  from 
the  man  who  is  putting  in  a  crop  of 
potatoes,  beans  or  some  other  an- 
nual crop  from  which  full  returns  may 
be  expected  by  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  Capital  requirements  are 
materially  affected  by  price  of  land, 
by  ndmber,  kind,  size  and  variety, of 
equipment,  including  "buildings,  fenc- 
ing, motive  power,  livestock,  imple- 
ments and  machinery;  by  costs  of 
clearing  land  or  preparing  for  irri- 
gating, or  draining;  by  personal  con- 
siderations such  as  size  of  family, 
standard  of  living,  family  living  ar- 
rangements; by  operating  expenditures 
for  seed,  feed,  repairs  and  parts,  sacks, 
boxes,  lumlfer,  water, 'taxes  and  labor 
— the  items  and  their  amounts  dif- 
fering according  to  local  conditions. 
The  variation  in  capital  needs  is  so 
great  that  individual  calculation  is 
needed  for  nearly  every  project.  How 
great  this  variation  may  be  is  illus- 
trated in  any  50  miles  of  direct  travel 
through  California  farming  sections. 
To  attempt  to  illustrate  our  peculiar 
situation  by  means  of  .description 
would  exhaust  the  space  that  the 
editor  has  set  aside  for  farm  manage- 
ment presentations;  it  would  certainly 
exhaust  his  and  the  readers'  patience. 
He  who  is  interested  ca.n  best  try  it 
for  himself.  When  on  some  trip 
through    the    farming    country,  ob- 


OPERATES  TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  WITH  ONE  HAND 

xlie  loss  of  one  hand  did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  for  power- 
farming  of  W.  N.  Marble,  a  corn  belt  farmer,  who  is  shown  here  at 
work  in  his  grain  fields.  With  his  tractor  and  former  horse-drawn 
binder,  Mr.  Marble  cut  80  acres  of  wheat  last  summer.  He  kept  ac- 
curate records  of  fuel  consumption  and  states  that  one  twenty-acre 
field  was  harvested  on  eight  gallons  of  gasoline,  with  a  total  cost  of 
about  10  cents  an  acre  for  gasoline  and  oil.  Using  his  regular  imple- 
ments, he  has  successfully  performed  all  work  formerly  done  by  horses 
on  his  ranch,  and  also  has  operated  a  feed  cutter  and  other  belt-driven 
machinery,  with  no  assistance  whatever.  "Two  hands  are  better  than 
one,"  says  Mr.  Marble,  "but  I  can  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  one,  with 
the  help  of  modern  power  machinery." 


serve  the  variation  in  size  of  farms; 
the  widely  divergent  types  of  farm- 
ing, with  the  attendant  differences  in 
equipment  and  operating  needs;  va- 
riations in  styles  and  costs  of  build- 
ings and  other  structures;  nationality 
of  the  farmers  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  family  and  standard  of  living;  num- 
ber of  automobiles,  trucks  and  trac- 
tors. If  you  want  an  especially  fas- 
cinating problem,  attempt  to  estimate 
the  capital  needs  of  any  10  farms  hav- 
ing outstanding  differences  in  plan 
and  method  of  operating. 

For  Various  Enterprises 

For  general  use,  capital  needs  can 
be  grouped  under  several  rather  defi- 
nite headings,  as  follows: 

Purchase  of  land— The  sum  needed 
will  be  either  an  amount  necessary 
for  outright  purchase,  or  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  first  payment,  and 
based  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
subsequent  payments  and  money 
needed  to  meet  interest  on  those  de- 
ferred payments. 

Necessary  improvements — If  raw 
land  is  purchased,  expenditures  may 
be  required  for  checking  land,  making 
ditches,  building  lanes,  bridging,  fenc- 
ing, leveling,  removing  natural  vege- 
tation, and  the  like. 

A  water  supply  for  domestic  use 
or  irrigation  may  be  needed.  This 
must  include  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment, such  as  casing  Jor  wells,  drill- 
ing of  wells,  windmill,  motor,  gasoline 
engine,  pump-tank  and  tower,  reser- 
voir (piping)  or  prbvision  for  what- 
ever method  is  to  be  used  in  obtain- 
ing and  conveying  the  water.  Sanitary 
provisions  for  proper  disposal  of 
sewage  from  house  and  conservation 
of  manure  from  the  barns  also  are 
included. 

Equipment— Buildings  will  be  a  sub- 
stantial item.  The  dwelling,  barn,  im- 
plement shed,  milking  shed,  poultry 
houses  and  hog  pens  represent  rel- 
atively heavy  investments.  Under 
this  heading  also  should  be  listed  the 
money  necessary  to  provide  the  va- 
rious implements,  tools,  wagons  and 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness. As  the  kind  and  amount  varies 
with  the  business,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  an  individual  determi- 
nation for  every  case.  Under  this 
heading  also  may  be  included  the 
necessary  power — work  stock,  trac- 
tors, engines,  and  the  like.  As  part 
of  the  quipment,  will  also  be  placed 
the  necessary  live  stock— dairy  cows, 
hogs,  poultry,  beef  cattle,  or  sheep. 

Operating  expense — It  is  especially 
necessary  when  starting  a  new  busi- 
ness to  provide  a  sum  sufficient  for 
carrying  on  the  work  until  the  plan 
is  in  full  operation,  and  an  additional 
sum  to  be  available  after  the  plan  is 
fully  established.  These  sums  must 
cover  all  possible  expenditures  for 
such  items  as  labor,  horse  feed,  black- 
smith and  harness  bills,  seed,  fertil- 
izer, orchard  trees,  grease,  oil,  gas- 
oline, and  the  many  items  incident  to 
a  farm  business.  a 

Personal  expense — This  is  of  neces- 
sity an  individual  matter.  It  covers 
grocery  and  butcher  bills,  clothing, 
6Cont  Inned  on  Pace  SS) 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE! 


To  enter  Orchard  and  Farm's  big  puzzle  contest,  all  letters  mailed  bearing  March  10th  postmark  will  be  registered,  but  be  sure  your  solution  is  in  your  local 
postoffice  before  closing  hours  March  10th.  > 


MAXIMUM 
FIRST  PRIZE 

$600.00 
IN  GOLD 


OPEN  TO  BOTH  OLD  AND  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

Now  is  the  opportune  time  for  old  subscribers  to  pay  up  their  subscription.  Any  amount  mailed 
with  a  solution  to  the  figure  puzzle  will  be  credited  to  your  subscription  from  the  date  of 
expiration  as  far  in  advance  as  the  amount  justifies  at  our  regular  rates.  CONTEST  CLOSES 
MARCH  10,  1920. 


"ADD  'EM  UP 


50  CASH 
PRIZES 
OFFERED 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  is  open  to 
residents  of  the  United 
States  west  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  only. 

Those  residing  in  this 
territory,  upon  payment  of 
not  less  than  $1.00  or  more" 
than  $4.00  with  each  dif- 
ferent solution  of  the 
puzzle,  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prizes.  You 
may  submit  one  solution  or 
as  many  different  ones  as 
you  wish.  With  each  solu- 
tion, however,  you  must 
send  not  less  than  $1.00  or 
more  than  $4.00.  All  money 
paid  in  the  contest  will  be 
credited  to  your  subscrip- 
tion for  Orchard  and  Farm. 
If  you  already  receive  the 
paper  the  amount  or 
amounts  you  pay  will  be 
credited  to  you  and  your 
subscription  advanced 
that  much  further.  If  you 
are  not  now  a  subscriber 
you  may  become  one  by 
sending  in  a  solution  of  the 
puzzle  and  whatever 
amount  you  wish  from 
$1.00  to  $4.00. 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT 

The  first  five  prize**  may  also  be  in- 
creased ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  each 
by  interesting;  four  farmers  who  are  not 
now  regular  subscribers  to  become  such, 
whether  they  participate  in  the  contest 
or  not.  Each  one  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  pay  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum amount  $1.00  required  to  be  paid 
by  all  who  compete  for  the  prizes. 
Whether  this  or  a  greater  amount  be  paid 
It  will  all  apply  on  subscriptions  for  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM.  Any  new  subscrib- 
ers you  secure  have  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering the  contest  on  the  same  terms  as 
herein  provided.  The  name,  address  and 
amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  be  sent  In  on  one  of  the 
accompanying  blanks,  whether  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  contest  or  not.  The  name 
of  these  new  subscribers  may  be  sent  in 
with  or  before  or  after  you  send  your 
•olutlon,  and  you  will  receive  credit  for 
the  same. 

DECIDING  TIES 

In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle 
will  be  presented  for  those  tied  to  solve. 
It  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of 
figures  in  straight  rows  across  a  chart, 
and  the  drawing  of  a  chain  of  circles 
across  the  chart  so  that  the  figures  In 
the  circles  when  added  together  will  total 
the  greatest  sum. 

Provision  for  further  ties  will  be  made 
to  the  extent  that  the  chart  will  be 
changed  for  as  many  as  three  additional 
times,  after  which,  if  any  ties  ensue,  the 
contestants  will  receive  the  full  value  or 
the  prize  tied  for. 


THE  PROBLEM 

What  is  the  sum  total  of  the  figures  in  the  chart  added  together? 

The  figures  run  from  2  to  9.  Each  figure  stands  alone,  as  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 
There  are  no  Ones  or  Ciphers  in  the  chart.  The  tops  of  the  Sixes  are  curved,  while 
the  tails  of  the  Nines  are  straight.  The  chart  is  entirely  free  from  any  illusions 
or  tricks,  and  by  turning  the  chart  so  as  to  get  a  good  look  at  any  figure  you  can 
always  tell  what  it  is.  However,  to  pick  out  all  the  figures  and  add  them  together 
is  a  task  that  requires  patience  and  care.  The  problem,  then,  consists  of  picking 
out  the  figures  and  adding  them  together,  just  as  if  they  were  under  each  other 
in  a  straight  row. 

As  some  of  the  prizes  have  an  added  value,  according  to  the  amount  paid  on 
your  subscription,  when  you  send  in  your  solution  of  the  puzzle,  you  should  fa- 
miliarize yourself  with  the  arrangement  of  the  prize  list  before  submitting  your 
solution. 


GENERAL  FACTS 
AND  RULES 

No  one  directly  or  indi- 
rectly connected  with  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  or  resid- 
ing out  of  the  territory 
elsewhere  specified,  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  In 
this  contest.  'Where  the 
paper  is  already  being  sub- 
scribed for,  the  money  for 
the  renewal  should  be  sent 
In  the  name  of  the  one  who 
has  been  subscribing  for 
the  paper  right  along.  If 
some  other  member  of  the 
family  wants  the  solution 
of  the  puzzle  entered  in  his 
or  her  name,  merely  pin  a 
small  slip  of  paper  to  the 
subscription  blank  below, 
writing  thereon  whose 
name  the  solution  is  to  be 
registered  in. 

The  date  of  registering  a 
solution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  winning  a  prize. 

Explanations  and  rulings 
on  any  of  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  will  be  extended 
to  all  requesting  them. 
However,  Orchard  and 
Farm  reserves  the  right  to 
decide  any  questions  or 
disputes  which  may  arise, 
and  In  a  spirit  of  fairness 
for  all  concerned,  those 
who  enter  the  contest  agree 
to  abide  by  such  rulings. 


As  many  prizes  will  be  reserved 
as  there  are  contestants  tied  on  any 
solution  before  any  prizes  are 
awarded  for  a  less  correct  solution. 

When  submitting  a  solution,  mere- 
ly fill  out  the  blank  below,  first  cut- 
ting it  out  neatly  around  the  margin. 

No  solution  can  be  changed  after 
it  has  been  registered,  but  additional 
solutions,  if  desired,  may  be  regis- 
tered under  the  same  conditions  as 

the  first. 


CONTEST  CLOSES 

EVENING  MARCH  10,  1920. 
Solutions   mailed    bearing  post- 
mark March  10th,  will  be  registered. 


First  Prize 


THE  PRIZE  LIST 
M;:lT  $500  Fifth  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$60 


$100 


to  which  will  be  added  100  times 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
"the  winner;  also  $20  for  each  new 
subscriber,  not  to  exceed  five,  se- 
cured by  the  winner. 


$20 


Second  Prize 

$75, 


Maximum 
Amount 


to  which  will  be  added  10  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
'  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


51  Wins 

52  Wins 
»3  Wins 
$4  Wins 


to  which  will  be  added  60  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
scriber, not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 

ON  THE   FIRST  PRIZE 

 $200 

 300 

  400 

500 


|?£75.  Ten  Prizes  — $30  Each 


(Add  $100  If  4  New  Subscribers  accompany  your  order) 


Third  Prize  — 


aximum 
Amount 

(h  i  r\  :o  which  will  be  added  five  times  the 
D  I  I  I  amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
*r  •*•  v»  winner. 

ON  THE  SECOND  PRIZE 

$1  Wins   $IS5 

$2  Wins    175 

$3  Wins    225 

$4  Wins    275 

(Add  $100  If  4  New  Subscribers  accompany  your  order) 


$150  Fifteen  Prizes  MAa:l:J$13  Each 


$50 


to  which  will  be  added  25  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
$  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


$5 


to   whteh   will   be   added   twice  the 
amount  paid  on  subscriptions  by  the 
*  winner. 


Fourth  Prize  —  $85  TwentyPrizes  — ' 


$25, 


to  which  will  be  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
scriber, not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


$2, 


to  which  will  be  added  the  amount 
paid  on  subscription  by  the  winner. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

1  Year  $1.00 

3  Years   $2.00 

6  Years  $4.00 

In  the  City  of  L.  A.,  $1.25  per  year. 


SOLUTION  COUPON 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


I  enclose  herewith  the  sum  of  $  

for  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Name 


Address   

The  total  of  the  fig- 
ures In  the  chart 
added    together  la 

If  the  paper  is  to  be  sent  to  soma  oa 
else  at  another  address  write  It  baton 
Otherwise  leave  blank. 


Name   

Address  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?. 


ADDRE68  ALL  SOLUTIONS 
AND  COMMUNICATIONS  TO 


ORCHARD   AND    FARM,   LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Dreaded  Ciibra 


©ve  Souafcln? 


DURING  the  past  two  months, 
numerous  reports  have  been 
received  relative  to  the  possible 
appearance  in 
Southern  Califor- 
nia of  the  dread 
new  bacterial  dis- 
ease of  citrus  now 
so  firmly  establish- 
■s  ed  in  the  more 
northern  citrus 
growing  sections. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to 
report  that  every 
instance  of  this 
L'<ind  so  far  in- 
estigated  has 
iroved  to  be  false, 
he  trouble  being 
_  lue  to  something 
iiclse,  such  as  scler- 
otinia  twig  blight, 
fumigation  burning,  frost,  or  severe 
wind  injury.  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  particularly,  many  cases  of 
supposed  citrus  blast  or  an  unde- 
termined "new"  diease  have  proved 
to  be  the  result  of  the  severe  wind 
storm  of  several  weeks  ago.  In  one 
case  an  urgent  call  came  from  Orange 
County  to  come  and  look  over  a 
case  of  "virulent  blight."  On  inves- 
tigation, the  difficulty  proved  to  be 
only  a  severe  form  of  wind  injury. 

The  possibility  does  exist,  however, 
of  citrus  blast  suddenly  appearing  in 
this  end  of  the  State.  In  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  Valleys  it  has 
become  widely  distributed  within  the 
short  period  of  seven  years  since  it 
was  first  observed.  The  disease  has 
a  number  of  very  definite  and  strik- 
ing characteristics  which,  once  recog- 
nized by  the  grower,  will  never  be 
mistaken.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  growers  with  these  char- 
acteristics as  well  as  tracing  a  brief 
history  of  the  discovery  and  spread 
of  this  disease  that  the  present  article 
has  been  prepared. 

Discovery  of  Blast 
In  the  summer  of  1912,  the  writer 
was  engaged  in  top-working  some  old 
seedling  orange  trees  situated  about 
six  miles  southwest  of  Oroville.  In 
doing  this  work  he  had  occasion  to 
cut  bud-wood  in  an  adjoining  orchard 
and,  while  examining  the  trees,  ob- 
served an  apparently  new  and  peculiar 
canker  or  lesion  on  the  interior  sucker 
growth.  At  the  time  this  was  given 
little  more  than  a  casual  examination. 
Later  in  the  season  this  peculiar,  ab- 
normal condition  was  found  in  sev- 
eral places  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Feather  River  in  Thermalito  Colony, 
some  eight  miles  away,  and  it  was 
realized  that  here  was  something  new 
and  of  possible  economic  importance. 
Accordingly,  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  disease  was  made,  but  without 
success. 

As  this  canker  did  not  spread  to 
any  appreciable  extent  during  the 
next  two  seasons,  due  as  we  now 
know  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions, and  as  the  actual  damage  ap- 
peared to  be  slight,  no  further  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  matter.  On 
several  occasions,  however,  material 
was  sent  for  examination  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berke- 
ley. 

Not  Recognized  by  Growers 

On  returning  to  Oroville  in  May, 
1915,  the  writer  immediately  was 
struck  by  the  widespread  occurrence 
of  a  condition  ascribed  by  some  grow- 
ers to  a  late  frost,  and  characterized 
by  others,  where  no  frost  could  have 
occurred,  as  a  "heavy  leaf  drop."  On 
examination,  this  condition  was  found 
to  be  due  to  neither  of  these  causes, 
but  apparently  was  the  result  of  the 
disease  which  had  been  first  noticed 
three  years  before.  The  same  peculiar 
canker  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
mature  trees  on  the  newer  growth. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  season 
the  disease  was  studied,  notes  were 


Every  southern  citrus  grower  should  read  this  article  carefully  and 
thus  arm  himself  for  co-operation  icith  the  authorities  in  a  campaign  of 

watchful  defense.    Preparedness  is  the  safest  policy. — Ed. 

By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 

Instructor  in  Citriculture 
University  of  California 


taken  as  to  its  occurrence  and  ex- 
ternal manifestations,  and  material 
was  collected  for  laboratory  examina- 
tion. 

In  1916,  although  the  disease  was 
found  quite  generally  throughout  Sac- 
ramento "Valley  citrus  plantings,  the 
activity  of  citrus  blast  was  such  as 
to  cause  no  particular  concern.  In 


State,  in  1916  succeeded  in  isolating 
the  causal  organism,  a '  bacterium, 
which  he  calls  Bacterium  citrarefa- 
cians.  He  found  that  the  bacteria 
exist  chiefly  in  the  parenchyma  tis- 
sue, destroying  the  cell  structure,  and 
that  they  do  not  ordinarily  invade  the 
vascular  tissues.  He  further  succeeded 
in  isolating  the  bacteria  from  mate- 
rial which  went  through  the  summer 
in  a  dried  condition,  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  disease  may  exist  over 
the  summer  in  the  dead  wood. 

Disease  Characteristics 

Infection  apparently  is  confined  to 
new  spring  growth  and  seems  to  oc- 
cur chiefly  at  the  junction  of  the 
petiole  and  blade  of  the  leaf.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  infection  may 
also  occur  at  the  tips  of  the  very 
young  leaves  and  tender  shoots.  Once 
established,  the  disease  progresses 
rapidly  down  the  shoot  toward  the 
older  wood.    The   newer  and  more 


Effect  of  Citrus  Blast 
Above:  Note  canker  at  leaf  bases. 
Scar  tissue,  thrown  off  later  in 
season,  shown  at  left  in  upper  il- 
lustration. 

Below:  Early  summer  stage  in 
citrus  blast  injury.  Note  bare 
twigs  and  shriveled  leaves.  The 
blast  resembles  pear  blight  in  its 
effects. 


1917,  in  the  early  spring,  we  made  a 
cursory  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
the  disease  and  found  it  very  bad  in 
the  Oroville  section  as  well  as  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Corning  and  Orland. 
In  1918  it  apparently  was  not  very 
active,  as  few  reports  of  anxiety  re- 
garding its  spread  came  in  from  the 
growers.  In  1919  it  again  was  very 
severe,  causing  no  little  concern 
among  Northern  and  Central  Califor- 
nia producers. 

Causal  Organism 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  disease,  all  the  indications  pointed 
to  a  bacterial  causal  organism.  In 
fact  the  resemblance  to  its  effects  to 
pear  blight  is  very  striking.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Lee,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  now  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  at  Washington,  work- 
ing on  this  disease  and  using  material 
sent  in  from   various   parts   of  the 


tender  growth  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  disease,  the  older  limbs  apparently 
possessing  greater  resistance.  The 
young  shoots  often  are  killed  back  to 
the  older  wood,  including  a  portion 
of  the  bark  about  the  base  of  the  in- 
fected shoot.  At  these  points  the 
characteristic  cankers  are  formed.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  a  branch  sev- 
eral feet  long,  with  every  node  af- 
fected in  this  manner.  Upon  infec- 
tion, the  leaf  turns  pale  yellow,  then 
darkens  irregularly  in  spots  and  wilts 
in  places,  where  it  later  shrivels  and 
dries,  ?till  hanging  to  the  shoot.  If 
the  disease  is  virulent  and  conditions 
favorable,  it  may  attack  small  branches 
of  the  previous  season's  growth,  kill- 
ing them  back  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral feet.  The  dead  area  about  the 
base  of  the  infected  leaf  or  shoot 
varies  greatly  in  size  and  is  ordinarily 
more  or  less  irregular  in  shape,  fre- 


quently extending  some  distance  along 
the  stem.  In  the  case  of  younger 
growth,  girdling  is  apt  to  occur  and 
the  shoot  dies  back  to  this  point.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads 
is  remarkable  and  only  a  few  days  of 
the  proper  weather  conditions  are  re- 
quired for  serious  damage. 

Period  of  Activity 

As  the  dry  season  approaches,  ac- 
tivity is  retarded  and  in  midsummer 
the  disease  apparently  is  quiescent. 
The  wilted  shoots  and  leaves  shrivel 
and  dry.  At  this  season  these  may 
be  attacked  by  a  number  of  common 
soprophytic  fungi,  among  which  are 
the  common  withertip,  cladosporium 
and  gray  mold.  The  line  of  separa- 
tion between  healthy  and  infected  tis- 
sue becomes  very  clear  cut  and  def- 
inite. Frequently  in  early  summer,  a 
pinkish,  resinous  gum  is  exuded  from 
the  canker*.  These,  as  well  as  all  the 
dying  or  dead  tissues,  take  on  a 
characteristic  dark  color  and  are 
sunken  below  the  surface  of  the 
healthy  tissue.  This  dead  wood,  as  it 
dries,  becomes  very  hard  and  tough. 
The  healing  process  begins,  and  in 
the  wounds  callous  material  is  de- 
veloped which  raises  up  the  dead  tis- 
sue in  the  form  of  scabs.  These  are 
sloughed  off  in  the  course  of  time, 
leaving  very  characteristic  scars  which 
may  be  visible  for  several  years. 

A  fact  peculiarity  noted  is  that  the 
infection  frequently  does  not  seem  to 
penetrate  the  bark  into  the  wood.  In- 
deed, in  some  cases  the  cambium 
layer  is  not  killed,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  formation  of  callous  material 
in  the  center  of  the  lesion  as  well  as 
about  the  edges.  Where  trees  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  weak, 
twiggy,  interior  brush  are  badly  at- 
tacked, there  is  a  peculiar  result.  The 
bark  of  the  twigs  rots  away,  leaving 
the  trees  full  of  dead  while  twigs 
which  may  persist  and  not  decay  for 
several  years. 

Later  in  the  season,  the  effects  of 
the  disease  are  masked  by  the  new 
growth.  To  find  it  at  this  time,  one 
must  examine  these  branches  under 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
for  the  presence  of  the  cankers. 

Climatic  Factors 
Normal  winter  conditions  in  the 
citrus  districts  of  Northern  California 
include  cool  weather,  with  intermit- 
tent rains,  followed  by  short,  dry, 
clear  spells.  Under  such  conditions 
the  disease  is  not  very  active.  The 
rains  usually  cease  in  February  or 
March,  and  there  ensues  a  hot,  dry 
spring  and  summer.  It  frequently 
happens,  however,  that  the  winter 
rains  are  prolonged  and  coincide  with 
the  early  spring  growth.  Such  con- 
ditions are  ideal  for  the  maximum 
activity  of  citrus  blast.  Leaving  its 
quiescent  state,  the  disease  becomes 
very  active  and  spreads  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  orchards,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  The  appearance  presented  is 
that  caused  by  a  rapid  blight  or  heavy 
frost. 

Distribution  of  Blast 

Citrus  blast  was  reported  at  Oro- 
vilf?,  Palermo,  Wyandotte  and  Orland 
in  1914.  Since  that  time  it  has  ap- 
parently spread  rapidly  both  north 
and  south,  having  been  reported  as 
far  south  as  Porterville. 

Inasmuch  as  this  disease  first  mani- 
fested its  economic  importance  in 
1915,  at  which  time  it  was  confined  to 
two  local  areas,  its  spread  must  be 
considered  very  rapid  and,  as  it  is  so 
new  and  little  known  to  orchardists, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  than  is  now 
suspected.  As  yet  no  report  of  this 
trouble  has  come  from  the  Southern 
California  citrus  district. 

Citrus  fruit  is  produced  on  wood 

(Continued  on  Pa*«  04) 
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Enjoy  the  Comforts  of  Modem  Plumbing 

EVERY  farm  home  should  have  good  plumbing.  The  purchase  of  plumbing  is  an  impor- 
tant matter,  one  that  has  to  be  met  but  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime.  You  want  to  be 
sure  of  saisfactory  service  every  day  in  the  year,  and  for  many  years.  Study  the  question 
carefully  and  make  your  purchase  deliberately  and  with  the  intention  of  securing  full  value, 
both  in  quality  and  long  service. 


Plumbing  has  been  reduced  to  a  science. 
The  sizes  and  dimensions  of  pipe,  fixtures 
and  devices  have  been  figured  with  pre- 
cision. To  learn  the  plumbing  trade  re- 
quires about  four  years.  Drawings  and 
diagrams  of  installations  which  look  very 


simple  on  paper  are  almost  impossible  of 
execution  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons.  * 

Get  in  touch  with  a  Contracting  Plumber 
in  your  vicinity.  Let  him  solve  your 
problem. 


Write  for  our  color  printed  catalogue,  "Standard"  Plumbing 
Fixtures  for  the  Farm."    It  illustrates  all  types  of  fixtures. 

Standard  .SatritatgiPfe.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


"Standard*  Showrooms  and  Branch  Houses 


KW  YORK  , 

BOSTON  8TA.  9  

PHILADELPHIA  

WASHINGTON  

•mrmBuiwjH  

PITTSBURGH  , 

•CHICAGO.. 


T.  LOUIS  110  N.  SECOND 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  1 6  N.  MAIN 


 85  W.  818T 

 1SS  OEVONSHIRE 

 .1215  WALNUT 

...SOUTHERN  BLDQ. 

 445  WATER 

 ,08  SIXTH     ^    •CANTON  ,  1 106  8ECON0  ST.  N.  E. 

.14  N.  PEORIA  •YOUNOSTOWN  468  W.  FEDERAL 


•CLEVELAND  4400  EUCLID 

CINCINNATI  ,  1688  WALNUT 

"TOLEDO........   311  ERIE 

•COLUMBUS  .'.  266  8.  THIRD 


•ERIE  HOW.  TWELFTH 

•ALTOONA  818  1 1TH 

MILWAUKEE  42S  BROADWAY 

•MILWAUKEE  811  FIFTH  ST. 

LOUISVILLE  828  W.  MAIN 

NASHVILLE  815  TENTH  AVE.  SOUTH 

NEW  ORLEANS  846  BARONNE 

HOUSTON  COR.  PRESTON  AVE.  AND  SMITH 


DALLAS   1200  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO  212  LOSOT* 

FORT  WORTH  82  8  MONROS 

KANSAS  CITY  201  RIDGE  ARCADE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  '....148-85  BLUTtOSKZ 

LOS  ANGELES  218-224  S.  CENTRAL 

DETROIT  OFFICE  414  HAMMOND  SLOG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  1010  KARPEN  BLOC 


If  Interested  in  Farm  Water  Supply  Systems  and  Electric  Light  Plants,  write  Pittsburgh  or  nearest  branch  marked  (*)  for  special  catalogue 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


EDfTOfHAL  DEPARTMENT  of  OffCHAffi)  «»  Pflffffl. 
-  TIMELY  TOPICS  mm  FAf?M  FOLK  - 


to  Soldiers 

IN  almost  every  community  in  the 
United  States  there.is  a  discharged 
soldier,  sailor,  marine,  or  war 
nurse,  suffering  from  some  injury,  or 
ailment,  which  dates  back  to  service 
with  the  fighting  forces. 

Often  this  injury  or  ailment  has 
made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  him 
to  fit  into  his  former  environment 
Such  men  are  handicapped  and  need 
help;  not  charity,  but  mental  and 
physical  reconstruction.  In  many 
cases  such  men  unfortunately  keep 
their  troubles  to  themselves.  They 
are  reluctant  to  seek  aid  or  advice,  for 
fear  their  friends  might  consider 
them  weak.  Possibly  you  know  such 
a  lad. 

If  you  do,  encourage  him  to  take 
his  troubles  to  the  Government.  The 
War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service 
are  especially  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  such  individuals.  The  Public 
Health  Service  has  set  up  a  chain  of 
reconstruction  bases  throughout  the 
country  for  beneficiaries  of  the  War 
Risk  Bureau.  These  are  not  Army 
hospitals,  nor  is  there  Army  *sct- 
pline  in  connection  with  them;  they 
represent,  rather  a  system  of  hospitals 
similar  to  the  general  hospitals  in 
large  cities,  except  Chat  the  treatment 
is  free  and  goes  much  further  than  in 
the  ordinary  hospital. 

Recreation,  vocational  training  and 
wholesome  entertainment  are  com- 
bined with  treatment.  While  men  are 
being  bodily  rebuilt  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  some  useful 
occupation,  or  pursuing  academic 
studies.  They  are  taught  not  only  to 
find  themselves,  but  to  better  their 
condition.  The  environment  is  as 
home-like  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

A  great  many  men  who  went  into 
the  Army  have  developed  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases  requiring  special 
treatment.  The  Public  Health  Service 
has  separate  hospitals  and  sanato- 
riums  for  these  patients,  where  they 
may  get  the  best  treatment  known  to 
medical  science. 

A  large  number  of  soldiers  are  not 
yet  aware  that  the  Government  offers 
them  free  treatment.  Please  tell 
them. 

Dairy  Difficulties 

BECAUSE  the  dairyman  deals  in 
one  of  the  most  essential  com- 
modities for  sustaining  human 
life,  and  one  touching  the  welfare  of 
the  babies  and  consequently  touching 
the  hearts  of  all  the  people,  he  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  persecution 
from  misinformed  consumers  than 
perhaps  any  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducer. .  , 

Our  own  State  at  present  furnishes 
a  typical  example  of  misunderstand- 
ing, fomented  by  notoriety-seeking 
pencil-pushers,  and  resulting  in  ex- 
tremely bad  feeling,  with  very  little 
improvement    in    the    situation.  It 


This  Is  No  Timrue  for  Petty  Dissension! 

On  page  5  of  this  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm  appears  one  of  the  strong- 
est articles  on  agricultural  cooperation  ever  written!  And  on  another  page 
we  have  published  the  story  of  a  great  farming  community  that  is  literally 
lifting  itself  by  its  boot-straps,  because  its  members,  long  torn  by  dissension,  at 
last  arc  pulling  together. 

One  of  the  strongest  allies  of  the  producer  in  his  fight  for  his  rights, 
is  the  Farm  Bureau.  And  now  that  each  Farm  Bureau  is  federated  with 
others,  and  all  affiliated  with  a  National  organization,  the  power  of  every 
individual  member  is  as  strong  as  the  power  of  the  whole! 

At  Washington  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  representing 
millions  of  organized  farmers,  has  purchased  a  home  of  its  own  and  is  planning 
to  erect  a  Temple  of  Agriculture  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  headquarters 
of  Organized  Labor. 

Get  behind  the  cooperative  movements  of  your  community!  Boost, 
don't  knock;  help,  don't  hold  back.  The  assistance  of  fellow  men  and  women 
can  make  the  muscles  of  the  most  puny  arm  as  powerful  as  the  biceps  of 
Hercules. 


Pleasing 
reflections 


costs  just  so  much  to  produce  milk. 
The  dairyman,  if  anyone,  certainly  is 
entitled  to  big  pay  for  his  drudgery 
as  well  as  a  fair  profit  on  his  heavy  in- 
vestment. No  amount  of  scandalized 
editorial  eruption  can  change  these 


facts.  Our  dairymen  possess  fighting 
blood.  Yet  they  never  haverplaced 
themselves  in  the  position  of  taking 
the  necessary  food  out  of  the  mouths 
of  innocent  babes.  And  they  never 
will!    More  power  to  them! 


WHAT  effect  will  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  refineries 
that  distillate  no  longer  would 
b«  availabJe,  have  upon  the  sale  and 
use  of  farm  tractors  and  motor- 
trucks? None  at  all,  dealers  and  stu- 
dents of  power*farming  confidently 
assert.  Kerosene-burning  carburetors 
have  been  in  use  on  Eastern  tractors 
for  years,  and  have  given  entire  sat- 
isfaction. But  even  if  the  average 
rancher  were  forced  to  run  his  en- 
gines upon  40-cent  gasoline,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  isolated  farming  com- 
munities, it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  economy  of  return- 
ing to  animal  power  and  slow,  dis- 
carded methods.  No,  power-farming 
is  too  important  and  too  successful 
an  evolution  to  be  affected  by  a  mere 
change  in  fuels. 

And  even  should  gasoline  become 
extremely  scarce  and  high,  other 
methods  of  power-propulsion  would 
be  developed.  It  is  known  that  alco- 
hol, suitable  for  use  in  internal  com- 
bustion motors,  may  be  made  from 
wood-pulp,  corn-stalks  and  other  sim- 
ilar refuse.  The  only  thing  that  has 
held  back  development  of  this  in- 
dustry, it  is  conceded,  is  the  cost  of 
production,  which  would  make  it  nec- 
essary to  Sell  the  alcohol  at  from  40 
to  75  cents  per  gallon.  And  should 
even  alcohol  finally  fail,  there  is 
electricity  to  fall  back  upon.  Many 
scientists  believe  that  the  present  gas- 
oline age  is  merely  the  stepping-stone 
to  universal  electrification  of  our 
machinery.  So,  let  us  not  worry 
about  the  lack  of  distillate. 


"Food  Dollar" 

Divide  your  food  dollar  into  fifths. 
Use  about  20  cents  of  it  for  fruits 
and  vegetables;  20  cents  or  more  for 
milk  and  cheese;  20  cents  or  less  for 
meat,  fish  and  eggs;  20  cents  or  more 
for  bread  and  cereals;  20  cents  or  less 
for  sugar,  fat,  tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
and  flavoring.  This  will  give  your 
family  a  well  balanced  dietary. 
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Dehydration  Not  Dead 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  the  old- 
new  industry  of  dehydrating 
foodvprodticts,  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  and  war-time  contracts  cast 
a  rather  heavy  shadow  over  the  pro- 
cess. Lack  of  understanding  of  the 
chemical,  botanical  and  physical  prin- 
ciples involved,  resulted  in  the  distri- 
bution of  thousands  of  tons  of  "half- 
baked"  foods,  that  were  dried  rather 
than  dehydrated.  Sometimes  they 
were  dried  too  much  and  resembled 
charcoal;  sometimes  not  enough,  and 
spoiled. 

But  such  results  are  to  be  expected 
when  sudden  stimulus  is  given  any 
imperfected  industry  to  the  extent 
that  hundreds  of  inexperienced  rflen 
engage  in  it.  It  is  not  strange,  al- 
though unfortunate,  that  dehydration 
emerged  from  the  war-period  with 
more  or  less  of  a  black  eye. 

But  dehydration,  in  its  scientific 
form,  has  come  to  stay.  No  one  can 
foretell  the  future  that  lies  before 
this  marvelous  development  in  food 
preservation.  Herbert  Quick,  writ- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  described  dehyration 
as  one  o  fthe  greatest  developments 
of  modern  times,  and  predicted  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  our  methods  of 
storing,  distributing  and  consuming 
all  foods  from  milk  to  meat.  This 
revolution,  he  insisted,  is  not  a  faint 
possibility,  but  almost  an  actual 
reality. 

No,  indeed!  Dehydration  is  not  a 
dead  issue!  It  is  only  a  little  ill,  and 
is  recovering  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity since  the  scientists  have  dis- 
closed the  real  nature  of  its  ailment. 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  have  more  to 
say  in  coming  issues  about  the  latest 
developments  in  dehydration  of  foods. 


EVERY  progressive  rural  Cah- 
fornian  is  interested  in  the 
school  question.  Is  the  Junior 
College  really  one  answer  to  the  vex- 
ing problems  presented  by  our  system 
of  education?  If  an  institution  may 
be  judged  by  its  works,  the  Chaffey 
Junior  College  at  Ontario  is  filling 
a  long-felt  want  and  i$  meeting  the 
expectations  of  its  sponsors.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  the  Principal  of 
this  interesting  institution  tells  some- 
thing about  its  plans,  purposes  and 
accomplishments. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  you 
parents  of  the  future  tillers  of  Cal- 
ifornia soil  than  the  question  of  their 
education.  See  that  their  teachers 
receive  adequate  pay;  decide  what 
form  of  school  is  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  your  community.  Don't 
leave  such  vital  questions  entirely  to 
public  servants.  In  the  hands  of  our 
boys  and  girls  rests  the  future  of 
California.  We  are  moulding  minds 
—sometimes,  all  too  carelessly!  • 

From  Peakland,  Tenn.,  the  other  day 
came  a  letter  signed  Graham  Roberta, 
with  this  encouraging  message:  "I 
like  your  paper  better  than  any  other 
I've  read  from  your  State,  and  I  believe 
I  have  seen  them  all."  While  most  of 
our  subscribers  are  in  the  Pacific  West, 
we  have  a  numWer  of  readers  "back 
Bast"  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  can  move  to  "The  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire." 
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CHANDLER  SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Chandler \  Leads  Where 
Performance  Counts 

WHEREVER  men  ask  much  of  their  automobiles  the 
Chandler  dominates.  In  the  mountain  countries  it  per- 
forms as  many  cars  with  larger  motors  do  not  perform.  Climb- 
ing steep  grades  with  the  sharpest  turns  on  high,  creeping  up 
and  up  at  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour  on  high  without  a  miss  or 
a  skip  or  a  sign  of  effort,  where  others  shift,  the  Chandler  holds 
for  its  driver  the  thrill  of  really  satisfactory  motoring. 

In  country  roads  of  mud  or  sand,  and  in  the  congested  traffic 
of  crowded  city  streets,  this  same  power  and  this  same  flexibility 
show  their  qualities. 

The  Chandler  leads  the  whole  six-cylinder  group  so  distinctly 
because  it  is  such  a  good  car  and  so  fafrly  priced. 

There's  no  better  time  than  now  to  place  your  order. 

//  You  Do  Not  Know  Your  Chandler  Dealer 
Write  for  Catalogue  Now. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 
Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car,  S189S  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1895 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  81975 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2895    Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2795    Limousine,  $3395 
(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 


CHANDLER 


MOTOR  CAR 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


COMPANY 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING  S5&^2  ? 

YOU  CAN  TURN  YOUR  IDLE  MOMENTS  INTO  CASH  IF  YOU  WILL 

The  $2085  figure  puzzle  game  now  being  conducted  by  Orchard  and  Farm  is  a  simple  method  by  which  you 
can  make  your  idle  moments  worth  something  to  you. 

No  doubt  a  great  many  people  waste  several  hours  each  week  which,  if  properly  used,  would  materially 
increase  their  income.  In  the  Figure  Puzzle  game  there  is  no  hard  work,  such  as  soliciting  subscriptions  or 
asking  your  friends  to  vote  for  you.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  sit  down  of  an  evening  at  home  and  add  the  Figure 
Puzzle  Chart. 

You  do  not  think  your  brain  or  wits  is  one  bit  inferior  to  the  brains  and  wits  of  the  other  readers  of  this 
paper.    Now  is  your  chance  to  prove  it. 

$2085  in  50  cash  prizes,  and  with  a  little  determination  dne  of  them  can  be  yours. 
The  contest  closes  March  10th.    See  full  details  on  page  13  of  this  issue. 
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Carbon  Bisulphide  Ground  Squirrel  Control 


RECENT  heavy  rains  in  many 
parts  of  California  have  called 
a  halt  to  the  effective  use  of 
strychnine-coated  barley  and  other 
poisonous  grains  which,  during  the 
past  dry  season,  have  given  very 
noteworthy  results  in  the  control  of 
ground  squirrels. 

Fully  four  hundred  tons  of  grain 
have  been  treated  with  strychnine 
and  distributed  with  a  telling  effect 
upon  the  infestation  of  ground  squir- 
rels which  existed  during  the  summer 
months.     Considering  the  reduction 


By  W,  C.  Jacobsen 

Superintendent  of  Rodent  Control,  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Hence,  the  explosion  of  the  gas  will 
produce  the  desired  result. 

Discussion  of  Methods. 

To  go  back  to  the  methods  gen- 
erally in  use  in  applying  carbon  bi- 
sulphide in  ground  squirrel  burrows, 
we  find  three:  (1)  The  hose  and  fun- 
nel; (2)  the  force  pump;  (3)  the 
wasteball.   Of  these  three,  the  waste- 
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Diagram  of  Typical  "California  Digger"  Burrow 


that  has  taken  place  over  many  areas, 
it  is  fully  advisable  to  use  carbon  bi- 
sulphide to  clean  up  the  few  remain- 
ing. 

It  is  generally  known  that  pois- 
oned grain,  at  its  best,  will  approxi- 
mate an  average  efficiency  of  from 
75%  to  90%,  leaving  a  few  animals 
against  which  positive  results  can  be 
had  by  some  of  the  gas  methods, 
preferably  the  application  of  carbon 
bisulphide. 

Wonderful  Efficiency 

Carbon  bisulphide  has  been  proved, 
over  an  extended  number  of  years, 
to  give  100%  efficiency  wherever 
tried  out.  It  has  been  the  most 
favored  follow-up  method  in  use.  A 
somewhat  erroneous  presumption  is 
that  carbon  bisulphide  can  be  used 
only  during  the  rainy  season.  This, 
however,  is  not  altogether  true,  in- 
asmuch as  the  success  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide in  a  ground-squirrel  burrow 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  ground  is  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. It  can  readily  be  perceived  that 
in  an  orchard  or  alfalfa  field  where 
the  ground  is  irrigated  or  where  in- 
tensive cultivation  is  used,  the  ground 
would  retain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  moisture  for  a  long  period  in  the 
spring,  so  that  carbon  bisulphide  can 
be  used  well  into  the  spring  and  early 
summer.  Very  little  success  can  be 
expected  when  the  ground  is  dry  and 
porous,  as  this  will  readily  allow  the 
gases  to  escape  through  the  openings 
or  fissures  in  the  soil. 

The  action  and  result  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide depend  upon  the  concen- 
tration of  gas  which  arrives  at  the 
point  where  the  squirrel  may  be 
found.  Since  it  usually  is  introduced 
as  a  liquid  into  the  burrow  on  a  com- 
mon jute  wasteball,  it  is  necessary 
to  assist  the  vaporization  of  this 
liquid  to  the  fullest  degree.  When 
the  ground  is  fairly  warm  and  the 
atmosphere  comparatively  temper- 
ate, carbon  bisulphide  will  vaporize 
sufficiently  well  of  its  own  accord  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explode 
the  gas  formed  in  order  to  dissemi- 
nate the  products  of  its  combustion. 

The  carbon  bisulphide  gas,  being 
heavier  than  air,  sinks  to  the  lower 
levels  of  the  burrows  and  unless  va- 
porization is  rapid  the  currents  set 
up  by  the  inflow  of  the  gas.  due  to 
rapid  vaporization,  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  assist  in  their  dissemination. 


ball  system  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory. Contrasting  it  with  the  use 
of  the  force  pump,  we  find  that  it  is 
a  time-saver  against  a  slight  loss  in 
material.  The  pump  is  an  absolute 
conserver  of  the  gas;  with  it  one  does 
not  need  to  use  any  wasteballs.  A 
measured  quantity  of  bisulphide  vapor 
can  be  placed  in  a  burrow,  but  the 


additional  cost  of  materials.  A  de- 
cided disadvantage  also  .  is  the  tax 
upon  the  operator's  physical  strength, 
due  to  the  heavy  weight  of  the  pump 
and  the.  exertion  made  necessary  by 
forcing  the  gas  into  the  burrow. 

Pump  Is  Expensive 

Again,  the  present  price  of  a  pump 
makes  investment  impractical  for  the 
man  with  only  a  very  few  rodents  to 
destroy.  The  hose  and  funnel  plan, 
in  contrast  with  the  wasteball  method, 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  util- 
izes far  more  material  than  is  needed, 
a  great  deal  of  which  is  wasted.  It 
takes  every  bit  as  much  time  as  the 
wasteball  system;  hence  there  is  no 
saving.  True,  there  is  a  saving  in 
wasteballs,  but  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  used  is  often  two  or 
three  times  more  than  is  essential  for 
successful  work  against  the  ground 
squirrel;  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the 
material  is  allowed  to  soak  into  the 
ground  and  proves  to  be  ineffective. 
Furthermore,  the  funnel  cannot  be 
used  in  orchards,  owing  to  danger  to 
the  delicate  roots  of  the  trees. 

Having  decided  then  that  the  waste- 
ball  method  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  most  successful  from  a  viewpoint 
of  saving  time  and  also  to  a  degree  in 
conserving  material,  some  details  can 
be  given  as  to  how  it  is  handled: 

Plenty  of  Cheap  Wasteballs 

The  Rodent  Control  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  arrangements  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  jute  balls  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost,  the  price  having  been  cut  in 
half  during  the  past  year  owing  to 
the  quantity  and  method  of  manufac- 
ture. These  are  furnished  to  county 
horticultural  commissioners  at  abso- 
lute cost  in  order  that  they  can  carry 


cient  concentration  to  treat  the  av- ] 
erage  ground  squirrel  burrow. 

Sixty  balls  are  generally  considered! 
ample  for  one  gallon  of  liquid  carbon 
bisulphide.  Place  the  wasteballs  in 
a  pail  or  bucket,  pour  over  sufficient 
carbon  bisulphide  to  make  the  pro- 
portion one  gallon  to  sixty  balls  and 
when  using  the  balls,  take  them  from 
the  b6ttom  of  the  receptacle  in  order 
to  be  sure  of  adequate  saturation  of 
each  one.  They  can  be  lifted  out 
with  a_  hook  or  by  hand  and  one 
placed  in  each  burrow.  A  receptacle 
with  a  tight  lid  or  cover  is  preferred, 
to  prevent  evaporization;  or  if  an  open 
container  is  used,  a  thin  film  of  water 
may  be  poured  over  the  top  in  order 
to  conserve  the  material. 

Seal  Each  Burrow 

After  the  treatment  of  each  bur- 
row, weather  conditions  being  suita- 
ble and  warm  enough  to  obviate  ex- 
ploding, it  should  be  immediately 
sealed  with  dirt  or  sod  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  make  a  little  mound  and 
should  further  be  well  tamped  and 
packed  to  prevent  any  escape  of  gas. 
Should  the  weather  be  cold  and 
vaporization  comparatively  slow,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  a  period  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes  for  adequate 
vaporization  of  the  liquid.  Then  a 
match  or  torch  should  be  applied, 
which  will  explode  the  gas  formed. 
Then  the  burrow  should  be  tightly 
sealed  as  in  the  case  above  stated. 

It  is  essential  that  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  be  allowed  for  proper 
vaporization  in  order  that  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  the  products  of 
explosion  mav  be  realized.  It  has- 
been  found  that  slow  combustion  of 
the  carbon  bisulphide,  when  retained 
in  the  wasteballs,  does  not  give  as 
satisfactory  results  as  when  the  ex- 
plosion has  taken  place  on  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  the  gas. 

Carbon  monoxide  being  the  most 


California  Digger — Accused  of  Doing  $1,000,000  Worth  of  Damage  Annually 


necessity  for  utilizing  considerably 
more  time  than  is  the  case  with  the 
wasteball  method  makes  it  more  or 
less  impractical,  due  to  excessive  labor 
costs. 

This  is  not  necessarily  true  where 
a  rancher  owns  a  machine  and  has 
comparatively  few  ground  squirrel 
burrows  to  treat,  but  where  large  op- 
erations are  being  carried  on,  the 
labor  expense  soon  over-balances  the 


on  their  forced  work  and  also  fur- 
nish them  to  those  individuals  who 
cannot  acquire  the  balls  elsewhere. 

These  wasteballs  are  of  uniform 
size,  having  the  approximate  volume 
of  a  good-sized  English  walnut. 
When  saturated  by  carbon  bisulphide, 
they  hold  from  an  ounce  and  a  half 
to  two  ounces  of  liquid.  This,  when 
vaporized,  will  give  a  gas  of  suffi- 


active  principle  in  killing  the  ground 
squirrel  after  the  explosion,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  will  be  formed  in  larger 
quantities  when  exploded  than  if  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  burn  slowly. 

Tight  sealing  of  the  burrow  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  insure  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  From  the  nature  of 
the  burrow  series  of  the  ground  squir- 
rel as  can  be  observed  from  the  ac- 

( Continued  on  Pas*  W) 


Farmers  Are  GRowins  Rich  In 

Imperial  VaWey-YouitOppoRTuniTY! 


The  Best  Value  in  Farm  Land  to 
Be  Had  in  America  Today 

Don't  think  of  farming  as  a  constant  fight  against  almost  overwhelming  odds.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  agricultural  districts,  but  not  in  IMPERIAL  VALLEY.  Here,  it  is  a  big, 
profitable  BUSINESS,  yielding  great  and  certain  returns  on  a  reasonable  investment. 
Don't  struggle  along  for  years  trying  to  meet  payments  on  over-valued  farm  lands, 
when  you  can  buy  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  world,  in  the  marvelous  Niland- 
Calipatria  district  of  Imperial  Valley,  at  the  amazingly  low  prices  of 

$90  to  $175  per  Acre 

(According  to  soil  and  location) 


%  Down  and  V4  Annually 


WATER  STOCK  $20.00  PER  ACRE, 
$5.00  DOWN  AND  $5.00  ANNUALLY 
OR 

$17.50  PER  ACRE  CASH 


You  can  "pay  out"  more  easily  in  five  years  on  this  land  than  in  twenty  years  on  ordinary  land,  because 
you  can  be  certain  of  THE  TWO  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  IN  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING.   These  are: 

(1)  Assurance  of  Big-  Yields  from  Every  Crop  Every  Year. 

(2)  Certainty  of  Ready  Markets  at  Premium  Prices. 

Think  what  this  means!  These  two  factors  alone  will  solve  most  of  your  problems,  and  in  addition 
will  show  the  way  to  quick  attainment  of  the  many  things  that  READY  MONEY  will  buy,  to  develop  and 
equip  your  ranch  and  make  your  family  happy. 


Facts  and  Figures  That  Spell 
Money  to  Fanners 

U  N  EQUALED  PRODUCTION 

Astounding  statistics  prove  that  Imperial  Val- 
ley farm  lands  are  the  greatest  In  the  world.  More 
than  50,000  prosperous  people  are  now  living  In  this 
matchless  farming  district.  Their  production  last 
year  totaled  over  $63,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $160 
per  acre  for  every  cultivated  acre  in  the  Valley. 

Two  big  crops  are  grown  each  year  on  the  same 
land.  Pasture  rental  and  other  side  issues  bring 
additional  profits.  Cotton  growers  are  making  for- 
tunes. Average  production  %  bale  per  acre,  with 
some  farmers  raising  1%  bales.  Tire  factories  now 
contracting  long  staple  at  60  cents  a  pound,  and 
loaning  farmers  $26  an  acre  In  advance. 

More  than  9000  car  loads  of  cantaloupes  shipped 
in  1919.  Nearly  4000  car  loads  of  winter  lettuce, 
Other  winter  vegetables  in  proportion,  all  sold  at 
top  of  market. 

From  eight  to  ten  cuttings  of  alfalfa  each  year, 
averaging  1%  tons  to  the  cutting.  Imperial  farmers 
are  raising  18  to  30  sacks  of  barley  per  acre,  fol- 
lowed by  a  ton  of  milo  maize  the  same  year,  on  the 
same  land. 


The  New  Marvel — Frostless 
Lands,  Ideal  for  Grapefruit 

Our  offering  includes  the  wonderful  frostless 
land  along  the  south  side  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  the  Niland  district.  Here  is  being 
grown  the  finest  grapefruit  produced  in  America. 
Lemons  thrive.  Winter  vegetables  reach  the  mar- 
ket ahead  of  even  the  early  products  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Valley.  Tfable  grapes  are  unsurpassed. 
Tremendous  possibilities  in  melons,  berries  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  Think  of  buying  such  land  at 
these  prices! 

Every  kind  of  specialized  and  diversified  farm- 
ing pays  big.  A  "livestock  paradise."  One  of  the 
West's  greatest  dairying  and  hog  raising  districts. 
Turkeys,  chickens  and  bees  make  unequaled  profits 
because  of  ideal  climatic  conditions. 

Many  have  actually  paid  for  their  land  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  first  year's  crop.  Cash  rentals 
range  from  $20  to  $60  per  acre. 


NOTE  THESE  POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 


Soil  Unequaled 

A  silt  aoll.  futile  u  the  Valley 
of  the  Nile,  hundreds  of  feet  In 
depth,  deposited  through  cen- 
turies hy  the  mighty  Colorado 
Hirer. 


Water  Abundant 

A  safe.  sure,  sdequate,  perma- 
nent, cheap  water  supply,  coupled 
with  a  perfect  drainage  system. 
With  eTery  acre-foot  of  water  is 
applied  to  the  soil  nearly  It  tons 
of  soil-renewing  silt. 


Markets  Exceptional 

A  tremendous  and  growing  East- 
ern demand  for  winter  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits.  Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego  and  other  adjacent 
communities  constitute  an  ever- 
increasing  market. 


Climate  Favorable 

A  growing  season  of  365  dan  a 
year,  with  an  unexcelled  winter 
climate.  Everything  la  ready  for 
market  six  weeks  to  two  months 
earlier  than  from  other  sections. 


ASK  NOW  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 
Herbert  L.  Cornish,  General  Sales  Manager 
1010  Van  Nuys  Building,  Los  Angeles 


Janss  Investment  Company, 

General  Agents  for  Los  Angeles  City  and  County, 
Metropolitan  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


H.  H.  Clark,  General  Manager, 

In  Charge  of  Valley  Office. 
Calipatria,  Cal. 


Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Assn.,  Owners. 


Any  One  of  These 
Agents  Will  Prove 
Every  Statement 
ANAHEIM 

Howard  Realty  Co. 
Tobln  ft  Durkee 

BRAWLEY 

Best,  DeBloIs  ft  Covington 
Hovley  Muncey  Realty  Co. 

CALEXICO 


R.  L.  Glasby 
11.  H.  Howard 


COVINA 

Covlna  Realty  Co. 
A.  M.  Gllmes 

EL  CAJON 

F.  K.  Graves  ft  Son 

EL  CENTRO 

Southwestern  Land  Co. 

ESCONDIDO 

It.  B.  Hooper 
Theron  3.  Smith 
J.  Claude  Wilson 

IMPERIAL 

J.  Roy  Adam* 

LONG  BEACH 

F.  R.  Berbower  ft  Son 
Curl  in  ft  Saywell 
George  A.  Cook 

LOMPOC  and  SANTA 
MARIA 

Bingham  ft  Smith 

OCEAN  PARK 

Aldus  Realty  Co. 

ONTARIO 

Ball  ft  Austin 

POMONA 

Bangle  or  Hills 
Crane  ft  Crowder 
The  Cnrran  Company 
Potter  &  Steere 
F.  W.  Rltter  ft  Co. 

REDLANDS 

XV.  J.  Anderson 
John  T.  Colling 
John  P.  Flsk  Co. 

RIVERSIDE 

Liberty  Realty  Co. 

SANTA  MONICA 

Carl  F.  Sehader 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

French-Spnngler  Realty  Co. 
J.  J.  Wilkins. 

SAN  DIEGO 

Park-Grable  Investment  Co. 
Arthur  Cosgrove  Company. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

S.  A.  Hubbard 

SANTA  ANA 

Fuller  ft  Fowler 
Hankey,  Cole  ft  Hardy 
J.  H.  McDuffle 
Otto  L.  Quandt 
W.  J.  Wells 

SANTA  BARBARA 

F.  W.  Cole  ft  Co. 

Santa  Barbara  Realty  Co. 

WHITTIER 

S.  W.  Barton  &  Co. 


Act  At  Once!  Communicate 
Vith  Your  Nearest  Agint-JW// 
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ORCHARD    AND  FASH 


Stockton  Three-Plow  Tractor 

J 


THE  STOCKTON  IN  ACTION 

William  Caldwell,  Mgr.  Caldwell 
Estate,  Cloverdale,  Calif.,  bought  a 
STOCKTON  TRACTOR  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  the  ONLY  machine  that 
would  handle  his  seven-foot  vineyard 
work. 

All  four  wheels  on  the  land. 

The  Stockton  Not  Only  Does  Work 
Others  Do,  But  Work  They  Can't  Do 


"Buy  a  Tractor-Not  a  Price." 

Stockton  Tractor  Company 

531  North  Union  St.,  Stockton,  California. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Get  My  Big  New  Book  NOW! 

Tdfe  bow  ooe  nua  F*"-  Mbhon  atwjraa  fa  few  — nt«  d  tow 

ffntmimm  a_J  Hut  wMerc^t  wpee«,    Ata»  p»urete 

_  LW  Om  Mm  Drm  « 

A. L  KnrsnitGM.  Mt%  A.  L  KIRSTIN  CO. 


Pheasant  Rearing  and  Hatching 

By  John  W.  Talbot 


Try  This  One-Man  rprC" 
StumpPullerSODaysl  ALL 


ANY  one  who  can  raise  chickens 
can  raise  pheasants.  General 
information  as  to  the  beauty  of 

plumage,  delicacy  of  flesh,  history, 
etc  .  of  Chinese  pheasants  can  be 
found  in  encyclopaedias  and  books 
without  number.    Therefore   I  wQl 

devote  this  article  to  a  practical  state- 
ment of  the  actual  procedure  that  I 
believe  best  for  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  these  birds.  In  captivity 
the  Chinese  pheasant  does  not  set  or 
nest.  It  lays  wherever  it  may  happen 
to  be.  usually  about  sundown,  and 
consequently  at  that  time  it  is  best 
to  avoid  disturbing  the.  pheasant  hen 
unnecessarily.  The  eggs  should  be 
gathered  frequently  and  not  permitted 
to  lie  around  the  pheasant  yard,  be- 
cause this  bird  at  times  is  tempted  to 
eat  its  own  eggs  if  they  remain  before 
j  it  too  long. 

For  hatching  the  eggs  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  using  bantam 
hens.  Set  the  hens  on  the  ground. 
Make  a  small  depression  in  the  soil 
and  use  sod,  cut  straw  or  hay  for 
nesting  material.  Where  possible, 
place  the  nest  under  bashes,  brush 
or  other  cover  m  order  to  simulate 
natural  conditions.  The  eggs  of  dif- 
ferent species  require  different  lengths 
of  time  for  hatching.  For  example. 
Ring-neck,  24  days;  Silver,  27;  Gold- 
en, 21;  Reeves.  23,  and  Amherst,  22. 
The  eggs  should  be  moistened  from 
time  to  time  just  as  one  would  mois- 
ten the  eggs  of  chickens  that  are 
being  hatched. 

Care  of  Young  Chicks 

Do  not  disturb  the  young  chicks  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  they  are 
hatched,  and  unless  the  weather  is 
very  warm,  do  not  give  them  any 
water  until  they  are  a  week  old.  The 
first  food  for  young  pheasants  may- 
be hard-boiled  eggs,  and  this  should 
not  be  fed  until  they  are  twenty-four 
hours  old,  after  which  the  boiled  eggs 
can  be  grated  through  a  piece  of  wire 
window  screen  and  fed  four  times  a 
day,  or  every  three  hours.  Be  care- 
ful to  feed  only  as  much  as  they  will 
clean  up.  Too  mnch  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  prevent  over-feeding.  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
pheasant  is  a  light  eater  and  naturally 
a  wild  bird  and  requires  only  from 
one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  the  amount 
of  feed  usually  given  a  chicken. 

Instead  of  boiled  eggs  alone,  the 
first  food  of  the  young  may  be  made 
up  of  hard-boiled  ecus  and  potatoes, 
both  being  thoroughly  boiled  in  the 
same  kettle  until  the  potatoes  are 
soft,  when  the  yolk  of  the  egg  will 
crumble.  It  is  well  to  use  only  the 
yolk.  Pare  the  potatoes  and  mash 
them,  using  two  parts  of  potatoes  to 
one  of  egg.  Use  the  same  food  the 
next  day  and  the  day  after.  You 
may  then  add  a  few  leaves  of  lettuce 
or  onion  tops  or  millet.  Keep  plenty 
of  green  food  before  them. 

Feed  in  this  manner  for  a  few  days 
until  the  chicks  are  strong  enough  to 
run  about.  You  may  'still  continue 
using  the  same  formula  if  you  wish, 
bnt  after  they  are  ready  to  run  about, 
if  it  suits  your  convenience,  you  may 
scald  thick  sour  milk  until  the  whey 
and  curd  separate,  then  strain  and 
use  the  dry  curd,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  ground  hemp  and  canary 
seed,  about  four  parts  of  curd  to  one 
of  seed    with  a  very    little  pepper 


the  pens  or  yards  with  wire  netting, 
but  the  expense  of  that  method  was 
so  great  that  pheasant  raisers  have 
abandoned  it  and  instead  of  doing 
that  many  simply  dip  one  wing  of  its 
feathers. 

However,  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful raisers  of  these  birds,  using 
very  sharp  shears  when  the  bird  is 
about  four  days  old.  after  preparing 
a  good  sized  saucer  filled  with  boracic 
acid  or  powdered  calomel  or  even 
wood  ashes,  take  each  chick  when  be- 
tween four  days  and  a  week  old  and 
clip  off  one  wing  at 'the  first  joint, 
immediately  dipping  the  raw  end  of 
the  wing  into  the  powder  and  letting 
the  bird  go.  This  operation  is  called 
"pinioning."  It  has  no  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  birds;  they  recover  at 
once.  « 

Care  of  Breeding  Stock 

During  the  breeding  season,  the 
male  pheasants  are  very  jealous  and 
inclined  to  fight.*  With  them,  fight- 
ing is  no  unimportant  matter.  They 
frequently  go  on  until  one  or  the 
other  is  killed,  and  occasionally  until 
both  are  so  injured  that  they  are  of 
no  farther  value.  On  that  account, 
as  the  breeding  season  approaches  the 
hens  should  be  separated  and  placed 
in  the  pens  where  they  are  to  lay. 
and  the  males  that  are  to  be  kept  with 
hens  should  also  be  separated,  not 
more  than  one  male  being  permitted 
in  one  pen.  Those  males  that  are 
not  permitted  to  run  with  hens  may 
be  allowed  to  be  together. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
to  the  person  previously  unacquaint- 
ed with  pheasants  and  their  habits 
is  the  fact  that  they  will  not  live  in- 
doors as  dq  chickens  and  other  do- 
mestic fowL  Therefore,  their  booses 
should  be  made  with  walls  on  the 
east,  west  and  north  sides  and  with 
a  roof,  bnt  the  south  side  should  be 
uncovered  and  open  except  that  if 
one  sees  fit  it  may  be  covered  half 
way  down  with  old  window  sash. 
Plenty  of  perches  should  be  placed  in 
the  house.  To  avoid  rains  and  dis- 
agreeable winds,  the  birds  will  seek 
the  bouse  in  daylight,  but  it  is  indeed 
very  rarely  that  they  will  be  found  in 
the  bouse  at  night.  In  the  most  in- 
clement weather  mine  have  slept  out 
on  the  tops  of  snow  banks.  In  the 
winter  season,  where  there  is  snow,  a 
feeding  patch  for  them,  if  possible, 
should  be  made  beneath  undergrowth 
or  should  be  kept  clean.  Plenty  of 
natural  shelter  should  be  provided. 

Sickness  Is  Rare 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
mites  and  lice  with  pheasants,  and 
particularly  with  the  young.  If  neces- 
sary, they  should  be  greased.  The 
pheasant  seems  to  be  quite  free  from 
disease,  but  occasionally  a  hard,  scaly 
substance  like  a  wart  or  corn  grows 
on  the  legs,  making  the  bird  lame. 
Where  that  is  found,  a  little  olive  oil 
rubbed  on  them  will  cause  the  growth 
to  fall  off  in  a  short  time.  If  a  pheas- 
ant should  develop  a  cold,  be  very 
careful  not  to  give  it  water,  except  at 
long  intervals.  , 

These  birds  are  insect  exterminat- 
ors. Bugs  and  flies  constitute  a  very 
large  part  of  their  food  and  as  a  con- 
sequence  they  are  very  beneficiar  In 
the  garden.  They  do  not  dig  up  a 
garden  as  hens  invariably  do.  Any 


The  pheasant  naturally  is,  very 
strong  in  flight.  Confining  pheasants 
was  first  accomplished  by  covering 
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Win  This  Tire! 

PRIZE  CONTEST 

Open  to  Every  Reader  of 

Orchard  and  Farm 

Nothing  to  buy !  No  strings 
to  this  offer!  A  chance  for 
you  to  win,  absolutely  free, 
a  brand-new,  unlimited 
guaranteed  STERLING 
VACUUM  NON-SKID  TIRE 
AND  A  TUBE.  Read  our 
proposition  carefully. 

SEND  YOUR  LETTER  SO 
AS  TO  REACH  THE 
JUDGES  ON  OR  BEFORE 
APRIL  20TH. 

A  new  unlimited  guaranteed 
STERLING  TIRE  will  be 
given  free  for  the  best  let- 
ter telling  "WHAT  I  DE- 
MAND OF  THE  AUTOMO- 
BILE TIRE  THAT  I  BUY." 
The  winner  will  receive  the 
size  that  he  uses  on  his  car. 
A  new  STERLING  RED 
SEAMLESS  COMBINATION 
TUBE  will  be  given  for  the 
second  best  letter. 
Write  plainly.  Use  one  side 
of  the  paper.  Do  not  use 
more  than  500  words.  Write 
your  name,  address,  and 
make  of  your  car  in  the  up- 
per right-hand  corner  of  the 
letter. 

Letters  must  be  received  by 
the  judges  on  or  before  April 
20, 1920. 

THE  JUDGES 

The  Judges  are  men  who 
know  automobile  tires.  They 
will  judge  the  letters  care- 
fully, and  every  one  will  re- 
ceive careful  consideration. 
Write  just  what  you  demand 
from  the  tires  that  you  buy. 
That  is  what  we  want  to 
know,  and  we're  willing  to 
pay  good  money  to  find  out. 
WRITE  YOUR  LETTERS  AT 
ONCE.  DO  NOT  DELAY! 
Someone  will  win  the  tire 
and  the  tube — why  not  you? 
SEND  YOUR  LETTER  TO 

PRIZE  CONTEST 
JUDGES, 

1904  Hobart  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEND  IT  TODAY.  REMEM- 
BER, it  must  be  received  on 
or  before  the  20th  of  April. 
THE  WINNER  WILL  BE 
ANNOUNCED  IN  THE 
MAY  ISSUE  OF  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM. 


terlin 


S>  Tires 

CHAS.  A.  WARREN  CO.,  Inc.  (Distributer) 
575  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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THE 

DUPLEX 

FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE 

M  O  T  O  R 
TRUCK 


NORTH 

SOUTH 

of  the 

of  the 

TEHACHAPI 

TEHACHAPI 

Communicate  with 

Communicate  with 

McFarland  Motor  Co- 

H.  G.  Pendell 

j           1204  Market  St, 

1239  East  8th  St., 

|         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Diversified  One-Acre  Stock  Farm 


be  has  accomplished  by  discarding 
birds  which  laid  small  eggs  and  breed- 
ing from  individuals  conspicuous  for 
their  large  eggs.  He  also  has  bred 
for  meat,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
big,  fine  birds  that  combine  valuable 
utility  qualities. 

How  Rabbits  Are  Handled 

The  rabbits  are  of  one  breed,  Flem- 
ish. Although  ranging  from  light 
gray  to  black,  they  represent  a  pare 
strain  that  is  being  carefully  devel- 
oped for  size  and  prolificacy.  With 
the  rabbits,  also,  Veile  is  keeping  the 
utility  idea  constantly  before  him, 
sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  show 
points.  **I  think  it  is  better,"  he  says, 
"to  develop  a  strain  of  does  that  are 
good  milkers  and  prolific  producers 
than  a  strain  that  attains  unnatural 
weight  by  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
face fat  to  the  detriment  of  utility. 


from  each  of  these,  making  six  for 
each  of  the  three  does.  Thus  I  was 
able  to  raise  the  eighteen  good  ones. 
I  never  allow  a  doe  to  raise  more  than 
six  unless  she  is  an  exceptionally 
heavy  milker,  for  they  will  all  be 
stunted  and  less  valuable  than  six  bis 
ones.  About  100  head  of  rabbits  are 
now  on  hand,  a  smaller  number  than 
usual,  because  of  the  heavy  demand. 
The  eighteen  kindled  by  the  two  does 
above  mentioned  are  contracted  for 
delivery  at  two  months  of  age  for 
$2  50  each.  There  is  an  active  ad- 
vance demand  for  breeding  stock 

The  feeding  of  the  stock  represents 
perhaps  the  greatest  problem.  In 
fact.  Veile  considers  this  point  the 
most  important  for  the  little-lander. 
"The  cost  of  feed  -may  make  or 
break  you."  he  said.  "I  neve  to  think 
of  tins  all  the  time  and  try  to  use 
cheaper  feeds  and  combinations  of 


38  Years  Without 
Loss  to  Any  Investor 

ANOTHER  year  has  been  added  to  the  record  of  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.,  now  thirty-eight  years  without  loss  to  any 
investor,  and  with  unvarying  prompt  payment  of  both 
principal  and  interest  in  cash  on  the  days  due. 
In  this  period  of  domestic  unrest  and  international  uncer- 
tainty this  record  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  safe  investment. 
Each  successive  year  adds  to  the  significance  of  this  record, 
which  has  withstood  two  wars  and  four  financial  crises. 
Our  record  means  cautious  care  in  the  selection  of  the  se- 
curities we  offer,  thoroughness  in  safeguarding  them,  and  an 
unvarying  policy  of  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  clients. 

How  to  Choose  Safest  6 

January  Investments 

Our  January  Investment  Guide  will  be  an  Invaluable  aid  in  choosing  the 
safest  securities  yielding  the  highest  safe  income — with  4%  Federal 
income  tax  paid.  It  describes  a  well  diversified  variety  of  sound  bonds, 
secured  by  the  highest  class  of  properties  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  of 
the  country,  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  our  January  Investment  Guide,  together  with  our  booklet, 
"Safety  and  6%,"  which  gives  the  definite  reasons  for  our  record.  They 
will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation  if  you  specify 

CIRCULAR  NO.  B-1024 
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Thirty-eight  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


This  Little  Flock  of  Ducks  Cleared  $248  Last  Year 


I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  show 
standards*  will  have  to  be  changed  to 
conform  first  with  utility  standards." 
The  Veile  "Giants,"  however,  fre- 
quently attain  great  weight,  one  indi- 
vidual having  tipped  the  scales  at  six- 
teen pounds. 

Veile's  secret  of  success  with  his 
rabbits  seems  to  have  been  attained 
by  developing,  through  advertising 
and  fair  dealing,  a  good  demand  for 
breeding  stock  and  at  the  same  time 
making  profitable  disposition  of  his 
meat  rabbits.  "I  soon  learned,"  he 
points  out,  "that  the  reason  most 
raisers  made  small  profits  on  meat 
rabbits  was  because  their  stock  ma- 
tured so  slowly  that  large  quantities  oi 
expensive  feed  were  consumed  before 
the  young  stuff  could  be  marketed. 
I  have  developed  a  strain  that  is 
ready  for  the  frying  pan  at  six  weeks, 
weighing  1^4  to  1%  pounds,  which 
is  the  size  desired  by  the  restaurants. 
At  this  age  they  have  consumed 
scarcely  any  feed  and  are  particu- 
larly delicious  because  they  are  prac- 
tically milk-fed.  This  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  large  breed.  Then, 
too,  my  rabbits  have  the  faculty  of 
gaining  size  without  excessive  fat.  a 
valuable  point  in  breeding  does.  Fre- 
quently my  does  attain  a  weight  of 
eleven  to  twelve  pounds  at  five 
months  of  age,  but  are  not  so  fat  as 
to  affect  their  breeding  qualities.  _  I 
have  sold  five  months  old  breeding 
does  up  to  $15  each.  I  recently  re- 
fused $20  for  one  of  my  best  bucks." 

Small  Litters  Favored 

We  paused  before  a  large  pen  in 
the  main  hutch.  "Here  are  two 
2-year-old  does  that  had  eighteen 
young  between  them,"  said  the  proud 
owner.  "I  had  another  doe,  not  so 
good,  that  bad  a  'small  litter,  so  I 
killed  her  litter  and  gave  her  three 


feed  and  to  waste  absolutely  noth- 
ing." 

Rations  and  Feeding  Methods 
The  rabbits  now  receive  alfalfa  hay 
in  small  quantities  and  a  mash  made 
as  follows^  One  bucket  of  beet  pulp 
is  soaked  over  night  and  is  mated 
in  a  tub  with  one  bucket  of  oats. 
After  the  oats  have  been  soaked  by 
contact  with  the  wet  pulp,  one-half 
bncket  of  bran  is  added  and  the  whole 
mixed  into  a  crumbly  mass.  The 
moisture  softens  the  sharp  oat  hulls, 
and  this  feed,  according  to  Veile, 
gives  as  good  results  as  barley.  It 
tends  to  promote  milk  production 
rather  than  fat.  The  rabbit  hutches 
are  fitted  with  slatted  floors  so  that 
the  feed  wasted  by  the  rabbits  falls 
through  onto  the  ground,  where  it 
is  picked  up  by  the  chickens,  which 
are  constantly  ranging  about  and  un- 
der the  hutches. 

The  problem  of  supplying"  cheap 
roughage  for  the  goats  and  scratching 
litter  for  the  chickens  is.  solved  in  a 
unique  manner.  Veile  has  found  that 
the  goats  relish  lima  bean  straw, 
which  he  has  been  able  to  buy  for  less 
than  $15  a  ton  baled  In  fact,  they 
produce  milk  with  no  other  feed  ex- 
cept small  quantities  of  bran.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  waste.  He  care- 
fully gathers  up  the  stems  and  straw 
left  after  the  goats  have  picked  it 
over  and  shakes  it  over  a  wire  screen, 
such  as  is  used  for  sifting  sand.  The 
fine  leaves  and  chaff  that  fall  through 
are  soaked  for  the  chickens,  and  the 
coarse  straw  is  used  for  scratching 
litter. 

The  use  of  such  expedients,  the  pur- 
chase of  cheap  feeds  and  the  provision 
of  storage  facilities  for  several ^tons  at 
a  time  all  contribute  to  Veile's  good 
showing.   But  one  of  the  greatest  fac- 
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■vtors,  of  course,  is  the  production  of 
green  stuff  on  the  place. 

And  no  small  factor  in  tnis  im- 
portant phase  of  his  business  is  the 
use  of  large  quantities  of  rich  manure 
produced  on  the  acre.  With  so  much 
stock  concentrated  on  a  small  area, 
Veile  has  increased  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  until  it  is  remarkably  productive. 
The  fine  growth  of  his  trees  in  spite  of 
the  known  presence  of  hardpan,  testi- 
fies to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  And  the 
heavy  growth  of  grain  and  chard  seen 
in  January  further  pointed  to  a  high 
state  of  fertility.  A  compost  heap  is 
kept  on  hand,  the  present  one  being 
destined  for  use  in  developing  a  new 
lawn  of  clover,  to  set  off  the  new 
house.  Although  offered  14  cents  a 
cubic  foot  for  chicken  droppings  by 
commercial  gardeners,  Veile  has  kept 
the  fertility  on  his  acre. 

Disease  is  of  rare  occurrence  on 
the  Veile  "ranch,"  and  this  fact  may 
be  attributed  to  constant  vigilance, 
'  spraying  and  cleanliness.  The  pens 
are  carefully  cleaned  every  day,  any 
fowl  or  animal  displaying  signs  of  ill- 
ness is  isolated,  and  no  filth  is  al- 
owed  to  collect  Standard  remedies 
are  administered  in  cases  of  ordinary 
illness  among  the  stock. 

Veile  has  sold  a  large  number  of 
tanned  pelts.  The  skin  of  the  Flem- 
ish Giant  makes  a  large,  soft  pelt,  two 
skins  frequently  being  large  enough 
to  make  a  vest  or  sleeveless  coat.  He 
furnishes  the  following  tanning 
recipe: 

Mr.  Veile  was  for  many  years  a 
rancher  and  cow-puncher  in  Utah,  and 
his  varied  experiences  includes  >  the 
operation  of  a  small  country  news- 
paper in  the  days  before  linotypes  and 
other  machinery  transformed  the 
printing  business.  He  tackled  his 
agricultural  enterprise  with  some  ex- 
perience, but  very  little  that  would 
bean  upon  intensive  production,  es- 
pecially with  such  "stock"  as  poultry 
and  rabbits. 


definite  plan  and  system,  will  win, 
that  is,  if  combined  with  abso- 
lute honesty.  Veile  never  sells  a 
questionable  egg  nor  sends  out  a  rab- 
bit that  he  is  not  sure  will  give  sat- 
isfaction. Consequently  his  business 
is  growing. 

But  there  is  one  great  essential  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Veile  says 
it  usually  goes  hard  with  the  little- 
lander  who  is  heavily  in  debt.  To 
start  such  an  enterprise  even  on  a 
small  scale  without  capital;  or  worse, 
with  a  debt,  is  likely  to  result  in  dis- 
appointment, he  says.  To  attempt 
maximum  development  of  an  acre  and 
at  the  same  time  work  for  wages  at 
some  ditsance,  also  is  likely  to  result 
in  failure.  For  the  workingman  who 
intends  to  raise  his  food  while  at  the 
same  time  continuing  his  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Veile  recommends  a  half- 
acre  or  less,  and  restrictions  of  pro- 
duction to  the  food  requirements  of 
the  family.  Raising  and  selling  pure- 
bred stock,  even  if  only  poultry  and 
rabbits,  is  a  business  requiring  close 
application.  It  cannot  successfully 
be  combined  with  other  work  unless 
some  provision  is  made  for  doing 
most  of  the  work;  and  hired  labor, 
at  present  prices,  soon  eats  up  profits. 
These  are  his  conclusions. 

The  Measure  of  Success 
Mr.  Veile  is  48  years  of  age.  He 
and  his  wife  are  well  and  contented 
on  their  little  farm.  It  is  constantly 
increasing  in  value,  and  constantly 
better  prices  are  being  realized  from 
the  stock,  as  careful  breeding  im- 
proves it.  In  the  eyes  of  the  average 
rancher,  conducting  a  business  on  a 
capitalization  of  $25,000  or  more,  this 
little  adventure  in  production  may  ap- 
pear to  be  trifling.  But  surveyed 
through  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
cooped  up  city  dwellers,  engaged  in 
such  occupations  as  that  which  for- 
merly fell  to  Veile's  lot,  and  fighting 
a  losing  fight  with  the  high  cost  of 
living,  such  an  account    as  this  rep 


An  Excellent  Type  of  Rabbit  Hutch 

The  hay  compartment  has  an  open  front,  and  each  rack  serves  two  pens. 
The  nest  is  in  the  form  of  a  sliding  box  or  "drawer,"  entered  through  an  opening 
in  the  floor.  The  floor  is  slatted  for  cleanliness.  These  features  make  for  con- 
venience in  inspection,  feeding  and  cleaning. 


He  is  now  greatly  interested  in  the 
possibilities  for  milch  goats,  his  pres- 
ent herd  consisting  of  eight,  mostly 
of  Nubian  or  Nubian-Toggenburg 
blood,  and  valued  conservatively  at 
$500.  Asked  if  he  intended  to  take 
on  any  more  "lines"  on  his  little  farm, 
he  replied  that  his  intention  now  was 
rather  to  concentrate  his  effort.  This 
resolution  resulted  recently  in  the 
abandonment  of  a  project  to  raise 
canary  birds  on  a  large  scale.  "I 
concluded,"  he  said,  "to  stick  to  the 
rabbits,  goats  and  chickens.  I  have 
even  cut  the  flock  of  ducks  down  to 
a  small  number,  but  shall  keep  them 
as  they  pay  remarkably  well.  They 
lay  so  many  eggs  compared  to  a  hen, 
and  there  is  a  good  demand  from  the 
hatcheries." 

Lessons  From  Experience 

And  so  we  see  that  "it  all  depends" 
— it  depends  upon  the  industry,  sa- 
gacity and  common-sense  of  the 
owner  as  to  whether  the  acre  will 
furnish  independence  or  disappoint- 
ment.  Just  as  in  big-scale  farming, 
the  right  methods,  combined  with  a 


resents  more  than  an  interesting  nar- 
rative— it  represents  hope  and  a 
glimpse  of  freedom — a  form  of  inde- 
pendence just  as  great  by  contrast 
as  that  attained  by  the  successful 
rancher  who  wins  a  long  fight  against 
adverse  conditions. 

And  after  all,  what  is  the  measure 
of  success?  Is  this  success  that  we 
see  marked  upon  the  harried  face  of 
the  man  of  large  affairs?  Is  success 
always  evidenced  by  broad  acres,  a 
big  store,  a  great  manufacturing  plant, 
a  name  in  the  public  archives?  Or  is 
it  measured  by  a  comfortable,  perma- 
nent home,  health,  peace-of-mind,  a 
busy  life  in  the  open  air,  independence 
of  pay-rolls  and  profiteering  food- 
dealers,  the  ability  to  look  every  man 
squarely  in  the  eye,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  plenty  of  food  and  a  com- 
fortable abode  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens? Is  success  measured,  then,  by 
the  confines  within  which  the  indi- 
vidual moves  and  has  his  being  or 
by  the  attainments  within  those  con- 
fines, no  matter  how  narrow  they 
may  appear?  Capacities  differ;  it  all 
depends! 


Separator  Savings 


LEDGER 


LOSS  pROTO 


De  Laval 

users  are  on 
the  profit  side 


No  machine  used  on  the  farm  returns  a  larger  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment than  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 

It  6aves  from  25%  to  50%  of  cream  twice  a  day  every  day  in  the 
year  over  crocks  and  pans;  and  from  10%  to  25%  of  cream  over  an 
inferior  or  half-worn-out  separator. 

With  butter-fat  at  the  present  high  prices  these  savings  mount 
rapidly.  Many  thousands  of  users  have  found  that  their  De  Lavals  paid 
for  themselves  in  a  few  months.  De  Laval  users  are  always  on  the 
profit  side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

More  De  Lavals  are  used  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

Your  local  D'e  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  what 
an  Improved  De  Laval  will  save  you.  If  you  don't  know  the 
nearest  agent,  simply  write  the  nearest  office  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agents  the  World  Over 
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Many  horticulturists  throughout  the  State 
depend  upon  our  nursery  catalogue.  A 
guide  to  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  plant- 


SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST. 
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PLANT  MORE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

They  furnish  shade  and  shelter  for  stock  and  serve  as  a  windbreak. 

The  following  varieties  of  deciduous  ornamental  trees  do  well  anywhere 
and  are  easy  to  transplant — Balm  of  Gilead  Poplar,  European  Sycamore 
and  Elms. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

705  mitand  Bidg.  Fresno,  California 

When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Far«i, 
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.12  Enormous 
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The  San  Jose  Canner  tomato  offers 
exceptional  market  qualities.  It  is  very 
large  in  size,  a  beautiful  scarlet  in  color, 
of  excellent  flavor.  It  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  heaviest  yielder  of  any  tomato 
grown  in  California. 

San  Jose  Canner  and  other  varieties 
of  Morse's  tomato  seed  are  especially 
grown  and  selected  for  earliness  and 
'  yield. 

Like  other  Morse  seeds — our  tomato  seed 
is  soil-tested.  That  means  that  seeds  are  planted 
in  the  soil  (not  on  a  blotter  or  cloth)  and  we 
count  the  number  that  sprout.  Morse's  seeds 
are  alive.  They  grow.  They  yield  large  crops. 

Write  us  for  quotations  on  any  kind  of 
field  or  farm  seed.  We  operate  the  largest  seed 
farms  in  the  world.  Consequently,  you'll 
always  find  it  profitable  to  get  our  prices  on 
Morse's  Grand  Prize  seeds.  Send  us  a  list  of 
your  seed  needs  today-*-fnd  ask  for  our  free 
1920  Seed  Guide  or  catalog. 

C.C.MORSE  5r  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Seed  grower*  since  1872 
745  Front  Street  San  Fr*nci»co 

M»rn?i  St*  1 1  Injc  patkitt  art  i*ld  by 
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NO  MORE 


Ditch  Troubles 


Save  Money  and  Work 

Own  a  Martin.  It  makes  and 
cleans  ditches  lightning  fast. 
Cuts  new  ditch  any  depth  down 
to  4  ft.  Makes 
dikes,  cuts  lat- 
erals, grades 
roads.  Does 

every  kind  of 
dirt  moving  job. 
The  Martin 
works  in  any 
kin  dof  soil,  wet 
or  dry.  hillside 
or  level. 


FARM  DIXG 
ROAD  GI 


IER  AND 
ADER 


Adjustable,  reversible.  All-steel  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  Never  gets  out  of 
order  andis  always  ready  for  business. 

We  Want  Your  Name 

Let  us  send  you  the  full  story  of  this 
wonderful  tool  and  many  letters  from 
users  all  over  the  West.  We  want  to 
give  you  absolute  proof  that  it  will  be 
a  big  labor  and  money  saver  for  you. 

Mom  take  no  risk.  We  ship  on  10 
Days'  Free  Trial.  Let  us  send  you 
the  "Book  of  the  Martin."  Write  at 
once  to 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co.,  Inc. 
1S81  Wazee  St.,  Denver.  Colo. 


SOLD  ON 
IO  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


For  Cows 
Only 


W.  Nicholls,  Trempealeau, 
Wis.,  writes:  "J  have  used 
KOW-KURE  with  entire  sat- 
isf  action.  The  first  box  1  used 
saved  for  me  two  valuable 
Guernsey  cows  which  would 
not  breed." 

Most  barrenness  is  caused  by  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
genital  organs.  In  such  cases,  KOW- 
KURE  is  an  unfailing  remedy,  because  it 
acts  directly  on  these  organs,  giving  them 
the  strength  to  function  properly.  You 
take  no  chances  in  using  KOW-KURE: 
it  has  s  quarter  century  of  success  back  of  it 
KOW-KURE  is  equally  valuable  in  preventing 
or  treating  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth  Milk 
Fever,  Bunches,  Scours,  etc.  Sold  by  feed  deal, 
en  and  druggists;  60c  and  J 1 .20. 
Send  for  valuable  free  treatise,  "The  Home 
Cow  Doctor." 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Lyndon ville,  Vt. 


DoAwayWitfi 

BARRENNESS 


XANDERJ 
DISC  PLOWS 


Used  everywhere — all  styles  for  orchard  and 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  inches  in 
diameter.  Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power  lift  If  wanted.  Write 
for  complete  information,  or  call 
and  see  these  a 
plows  when 
in  the  City. 

ARNOTT&COIjlc 

U2-IB  50.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANCELE5 
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By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 


Mi: 


ARCH  is  the  month  when 
the  weather  do  change,"  as 
hey  say  in  the  East,  and 
California  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

However,  for  those  gardeners  who 
are  willing  to  protect  their  plants 
from  cold  or  possible  frosts  there  is 
a  long  list  of  possible  plantings. 
There  are  many  southern  exposures 
and  places  under  ocean  influence 
where  quite  tender  plants  may  be 
grown.  In  such  places  corn  and 
beans  and  melons  and  cucumbers  may 
be  planted  and  tomato  and  pepper 
and  egg-plant  plants  set  out  quite 
early  in  March. 

But  unless  one  wants  to  gamble 
with  the  weather  or  be  prepared  to 
cover  the  plants  quite  often  at  nig^t 
and  sometimes  during  the  day,  he 
had  better  go  slowly  with  the  tender 
plants  this  month.  Commercial  grow- 
ers plant  cantaloupe  seed  in  Imperial 


Valley  in  February.  They  protect 
the  young  plants,  however,  with 
paper  covers. 

What  Not  to  Plant 

Be  wary  of  planting  the  following 
in  March  in  almost  any  section: 
Pepper  plants,  egg-plant,  okra,  ros- 
elle,  watermelon,  pumpkin,  banana 
melons,  banana  or  marrow  squash, 
winter  squash,  pole  beans,  lima  beans, 
cucumbers  and  sweet  potato  plants. 

One  can  feel  entirely  safe,  however, 
in  planting  the  following:  Onions, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  kale,  kohl  rabi, 
lettuce,  turnips,  peas,  potatoes 
(Irish),  endive,  spinach,  mustard, 
radish,  garlic,  beets,  carrots,  aspara- 
gus,  artichoke,  celery,  parsley,  pars- 
nips, rhubarb  and  chard. 

Most  gardeners  should  plant  the 
hardier  varieties  of  beans  and  corn 
and  set  out  tomato  plants  of  the  early 
types  in  March. 


An  All-Year  Garden  Plot  Chart 


■j^BE 


LETTUCE  AND  RADISH — 3  rows  in  all:  several  crops;  all  year. 
Plant  radish  every  30  days;  lettuce  every  60  days. 


ONIONS — Green.  Insert  new  sets  all  year.  One  row 
May  transplant  young;  onion  plants. 


ONIONS — Mature;  two  crops;  all  year.    Two  rows.    Plant  seed. 


PARSNIPS — Two  crops;  all  the  year. 


Plant  Wlnsor  Beans  or  Meltlotua  In  one-third  the  garden  each 
September.    Spade  under  In  February. 


CARROTS— Three  crops;  all  year.  Three  rows 
Plant  some  French,  some  Dan  vers. 


<  BEETS — Table;  three  crops:  all  year.  Two 


ETS — Sugar  or  Mangel.  Two 


CABBAGE — Two  crops;  all  year.    Two  rows. 


PEAS— Two  crops  late;  Uiree  early.  Two  rows 
Grow  Summer  Squash  afrcr  Peas  In  summer. 


BUSiL  BEANS— Followed  by  Fall  Potatoes  and  Winter  Spinach 
I  nree  rows 


EARLY  POTATOES— Followed  by  Fall  Beans  and  Winter  En 
dive  and  Kohl  Rabl.    Three  rows. 


<  CAULIFLOWER  AND  KALE— All  year.     Two  rows 


|to 


TOMATOES— Followed  by  Winter  Onions.  Two 


EGGroP»Ls.AN'T'  PEPPERS-™"»  "Ith  Kale  or  cover  crop.  Two 


<  CUCUMBERS— Followed  by  Turnip, 


or  cover  crop. 


MU^atMeE,Lc3rN'c»Ar?D  SUMMER  SQUASH-Followed  by  Fall  Po. 
i        latoes  or  Cabbage  or  cover  «rop. 


'SWEET  CORN — With  Pole  Beans  on  sialics.  Two 


Always  follow  with  Sept.  planted  cover  crop  for  green  manure 


SWEET  CORN— With  Hubbard  Squash.    Two  rows. 


HOT 
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■STRAWUERRI  E£ 


BLACKBERRIES 
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Big  Profits  in  Onion  Sets 


By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 


CALIFORNIA  should  grow  onion 
sets  for  the  entire  United  States. 
The  conditions  here  are  ideal  for 
this  big  money  crop. 

The  best  time  of  year  to  plant  onion 
seed  for  sets  in  the  Pacific  Southwest 
is  in  March.  Onions  for  sets  must 
grow  rapidly  at  the  start  and  be 
to  reach  the  required  diameter  with- 
out interruptions  in  development.  Con- 
stant moisture  therefore  must  be  sup- 
plied during  the  first  eight  weeks. 

A  loose,  well  drained  sandy  loam 
is  the  best  kind  of  soil  for  onion  sets. 
There  must  be  present  sufficient 
humus  (decayed  vegetation)  to  assure 
rapid  growth.  It  will  pay  on  many 
soils  to  apply  a  commercial  fertilizer 
containing  about  5  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  6  per  cent  available  phosphoric 
acid.  Use  about  800  to  1000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Spread  it  evenly  and  har- 
row it  in  not  deeper  than  four  inches 
a  few  days  before  planting  and  soon 
after  irrigating.  Under  no  condition 
should  stable  manure  be  used  for  sets. 

Do  not  irrigate  after  seeds  are 
planted  until  the  onions  are  three  or 
four  inches  above  ground.  Be  very 
certain  the  ground  is  thoroughly  filled 
with  water  before  the  last  harrowing, 
hand  raking  and  planting.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  work  the  soil  when  it  sticks 
to  the  tools.  Throw  up  low  ridges 
and  otherwise  prepare  the  soil  the 
same  as  for  lettuce.  The  ridges  can 
well  be  made  a  little  narrower  and  a 
little  closer  together  than  for  lettuce. 


ing  weather  is  best  when  the  plants 
begin  their  growth,  but  warm,  drying 
weather,  as  is  the  rule  in  late  June 
and  July,  is  to  be  desired  when  sets 
are  "ripening."  Were  seed  for  sets 
planted  in  the  fall,  to  be  finished  in 
cool  weather  when  rains  were  to  be 
expected,  the  final  growth  would  be 
continued  and  sets  would  become  too 
large  and  could  not  be  finished  up 
uniformly. 

The  more  rapid  the  growth  and  the 
less  the  time  elapsing  from  planting 
to  harvesting,  the  better  the  sets. 
Ideal  conditions  reduce  the  tendency 
for  the  onions  to  make  seed  stalks 
before  marketable  bulbs  form  as  ma- 
ture onions. 

Preparation  for  Planting 

Making  the  seed  bed  and  planting 
the  seed  are  most  important  opera- 
tions. See  that  the  ground  is  level 
and  the  soil  raked  fine.  Set  the  drill 
or  sow  by  hand  so  that  about  20  to  30 
seeds  will  fall  in  each  inch  of  drill,  or 
240  to  360  in  each  foot.  Test  the 
drill  on  a  board  or  blanket  laid  on  a 
floor,  or  walk  where  seed  can  be 
swept  up  and  saved.  If  the  seed  are 
sown  by  hand,  which  often  pays,  the 
shallow  ditch  for  seed  can  be  made 
a  little  broader.  Seed  sown  in  a 
broader  drill  will  permit  the  use  of_ 
more  seed  per  acre  and  give  a  larger' 
yield  of  sets.  In  any  case  cover  about 
one-half  inch  deep.  Press  the  moist 
soil  over  the  seed.    It  is  a  good  plan 


IT 


__ 


Illustration,  Courtesy  Beeman  Tractor  Co. 


The  "Baby"  Tractor — Indispensible  to  Many  Growers. 


Be  sure  water  penetrates  to  a  foot 
or  more  in  depth  at  the  first  irriga- 
tion after  planting. 

Cultivation  Important 
Just  as  soon  as  possible  after  ir- 
rigating stir  the  soil  with  narrow 
rakes.  Break  up  all  the  surface  soil 
close  up  to  the  rows,  even  in  the 
row.  Avoid  covering  or  pulling  up 
small  onion  plants.  Weeds  must  not 
get  a  start.  Better  kill  all  weeds  by 
letting  the  weed  seed  sprout  before 
planting. 

Water  will  usually  be  required 
about  every  12  to  IS  days  until  plants 
are  about  seven  inches  high  and  bot- 
toms are  about  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  plants  reach 
this  size,  cultivate  thoroughly  about 
two  or  three  inches  deep  and  apply 
no  more  water.  If  soil  is  light  and 
water  dries  out  rapidly,  the  plants  will 
begin  at  once  to  form  the  small  bulbs 
for  sets,  which  should  be  ready  in 
June,  when  plants  are  about  three 
inches  high,  a  rake  with  teeth  bent 
backward  can  be  drawn  carefully 
crosswise  of  the  rows  to  stir  all  the 
soil. 

Comparatively  cool  but  good  grow- 


to  rake  over  the  soil  very  lightly  so 
as  to  leave  the  top 'loose  over  the 
packed  surface.  It  will  not  matter  if 
the  seed  are  covered  a  little  deeper 
if  the  top  soil  is  very  loose  while  that 
near  the  seed  is  firm.  , 

It  will  require  from  80  to  120 
pounds  of  seed  for  an  acre._  The 
rows  should  be  from  8  to  10  inches 
apart,  or  just  wide  enough  to  permit 
the  tools  to  pass  between  the  rows. 

When  tops  have  entirely  died  down 
for  lack  of  moisture,  and  little  bulbs 
are  well  formed  and  ripened,  clip  the 
dried  tops  off  close  to  the  ground 
with  large  shears  (sheep  shears  are 
good).  With  proper  maturing  of  bulbs 
it  is  often  unnecessary  to  cut  off  the 
dried  tops.  Hoe  the  sets  out  and 
leave  in  the  sun  an  hour  or  two;  then 
remove  to  shade,  clean  and  sort.  A 
set  of  wire  mesh  screens  with  %  to 
one  inch  mesh  is  convenient  for  grad- 
ing. Spread  sets  out  in. shade  to  cure 
for  few  days  before  sacking. 
Prospects  Look  Promising 

The  demand  this  year  promises  to 
be  unusually  good,  with  prices  high. 
The  writer  has  raised  10,820  pounds 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 


Universal 

natural  milKet* 


The  Universal  enables  the 
dairy  farmer  to  do  more  work 
with  less  men  and  at  less  cost. 

The  alternating  action  of  the 
Universal  milks  two  teats  while 
relieving  and  massaging  the 
other  two. 

The  rubber  lined  teat  cup 
fits  all  cows. 

The  many  Universal  supe- 
riorities mean  more  contented 
cows,  more  milk,  less  bother, 
bigger  profits. 

You  need  but  one  Universal 
— it  lasts  a  lifetime. 


Write  for  Universal  Catalogue 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable,  mechanical  milker  that  enables 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three — and  do  it  better.  It's  mighty  in- 
teresting reading  for  the  dairyman  who  has  an  eye  on  profits. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Company 


69  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  D, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Spray  Pumps 


36 

Years 


Have  always  been 
dependable 

-always  efficient 
-always  durable 
-always  economical 


They  represent  today  more  than  ever  before  the  grower's  surest  means 
to  a  better  crop  and  resultant  better  profits.  -Our  catalog  recites  many 
reasons  why  "The  Bean  Is  the  Best."  Learn  about  these  and  other 
Bean  features: 

BEAN  PRESSURE  REGULATOR 
BEAN  THREADLESS  BALL  VALVES 
BEAN  PORCELAIN  LINED  CYLINDERS 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

478  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
579  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 

Distance  to  water  be-  ■ 

low  surface  of  ground    I 

Probable  distance  to  , 

water  when  pumping-   I 

If  water  Is  to  bo  raised 

above  surface  of  ground.  t 

how  high?    (Length  and 

size  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  mln.)  —   1 

(Inches)      | 

If  you  have  pit.  give 

widtb   length —   | 

depth   -    

H.P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine If  you  have  that 
equipment   -   ■ 

Giro  total  depth  of  well.  —  

Inside  diameter  of  well.     I 

Is  well  straight  and  true!  — 

Is  electric  power  available! —   | 

Name  ..„  

Address  —  _  —  | 

Rim*  Route  No  -   | 

601  Boi     , 


A PUMP  developed  out  of  a  20-year 
experience  in  building  pumps  is 
one  from  which  to  expect  the  highest 
efficiency. 

Such  is  our  BEAN  UNIVERSAL 
PUMP— BELTED. 

It's  the  pump  we  have  selected  out 
of  a  full  line  because  it  embodies  all 
of  the  strong  features  found  in  all  of 
the  others. 

Practically  all  centrifugal  pump  troubles, 
when  they  do  occur,  are  stuffing  box  troubles. 
To  prevent  them  we  provide  a  generous  water 
sealing  bowl.  Filled  with  water,  the  shaft  is 
completely  surrounded  where  it  enters  the 
case.  As  a  result,  danger  of  loss  of  priming 
is  minimized,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  cinch  the 
packing  down  so  tight  that  the  shaft  is  in- 
jured. It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  advantage 
of  this  feature. 

This  Bean  Universal  Pump 

is  provided  with  an  automatic  water  balance 
and  an  extra  heavy,  oversize  outboard  bearing. 
This  bearing  provides  almost  unnecessary  in- 
surance against  excessive  vibration  and  makes 
belt  changes  easy  and  simple.  An  extra  web 
of  metal  between  the  sealing  bowl  and  the  out- 
board bearing  standard  provides  against  strain 
and  vibration.  It's  a  liberally  braced,  sturdy 
pump.  Both  suction  and  discharge  adjustable 
at  any  angle. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  kind  of  equipment  to 
install  to  insure  the  largest  head  of  water  at 
the  least  cost. 

Mail  the  coupon  today ! 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

601  W.   Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Branches:       Fresno       Los  Angeles 


SOME  CALIFORNIA  WONDERS 

.  A  $50.00  Prize  for  Demonstration. 

1.  NEW  THORNLE8S  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY.  The 
earliest,  largest,  aweeteat  and  beat  Blackberry  known ;  hardy,  pro- 
ductive and  ABSOLUTELY  THORN  LESS.    One  strong  plant,  60 

cents;  two  for  $1.00. 

2.  NEW  TOMATO,  "BURBANK."  He  saya:  "Earliest  and  beat 
Tomato  in  the  World."    Pkt.  100  seeds,  20  cents;  S  pkta.  SO  cents. 

3.  NEW  GIANT  SUDAN -SORGHUM  Looks  like  Sudan  grass 
but  twice  as  large  and  sweet  as  sugar  cane.  Great  for  fodder 
and  remarkably  productive  of  grain.  One  ounce,  20  cents;  one 
pound,  $1.60. 

4.  MARVEL-MAIZE,  or  World's  Wonder  Corn.  Actually  pro- 
duces 4  to  8  ears  on  a  stalk;  has  yielded  800  bushels  per  acre 
here.  To  demonstrate  Its  possibilities  I  offer  Fifty  Dollars  for 
most  productive  stalk.    One  ounce  pkg..  20  cents;  one  pound,  (1.60. 

TO  CABBAGE  GROWERS 

"Better  Seeds  for  Less  Money." 
I  have  been  a  Cabbage  Specialist  for  many  years.  Have  sold 
thousands  of  pounds  of  seeds  and  millions  of  plants.  Send  me 
One  Dime  for  four  trial  packets  of  our  Puget  Sound  Cabbage 
Seeds  and  catalogue,  and  allow  me  to  prove  above  claims  of 
quality  and  cost.    All  the  above  prepaid  to  any  address  in  U. 

5.  Further  details  of  these  and  other  sterling  novelties  in  free 
catalogue. 

CABBAGE  AND  KALE  PLANTS  Ready  March  to  June. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLING  HAST,  Seed  and  Plant  Grower. 
310   Podet  St..  Santa  Bosa,  California. 


YOOR  OPPORTUNITIES 

What  Are  You  Doing  With  Them? 

Are  you  grapsing  your  opportunities  or  are  you  letting 
them  slip  by,  saying:  "That's  for  the  other  fellow,  but  not 
for  me." 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  giving-  every  reader  an  opportunity  to  win  $600 
in  gold  and  at  the  same  time  take  part  In  an  interesting  pastime. 

It  is  up  to  you  whether  or  not  you  or  some  one  else  is  going  to  carrv 
off  this  prize. 

If  you  don't  win  the  first  prize  of  $600  you  still  have  fifty  chances  of 
winning  some  other  valuable  prize,  and  the  amusement  you  will  get  in  this 
game  will  he  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

"•Why,  THAT'S  EASY,"  you  say. 

Sure,  it's  easy,  and  we  make  it  still  easier  by  allowing  you  to  sub- 
mit as  many  solutions  as  you  wish,  so  get  busy.    Now  is  the  time. 
A  little  decision  on  your  part  now  means  $600  later 
See  full  details  Page  13. 


Big  Opportunities  in  Pop  Com 


WHY     permit     Nebraska  and 
other  Middle  Western  States 
to  monopolize  all  the  great 
profits  being  made  from  pop-corn? 

The  pop-corn  vender  in  American 
towns  and  cities  has  made  this  con- 
fection almost  a  necessity.  Shortage 
of  sugar  and  the  high  price  of  all 
confections  have  tended  to  increase 
the  demand.  The  recent  invention  of 
improved  automatic  poppers  has  fur- 
ther popularized  this  great  American 
confection  and  has  shown  the  public 
the  deliciousness  and  value  of  the 
fresh  article;  hot  and  well  buttered. 

Some  of  the  comfortable  fortunes 
being  made  by  Eastern  growers 
should  find  rest  in  the  pockets  of 
California  farmers,  for  in  California 
pop-corn  grows  at  its  best.  Yet,  less 
than  5  per  cent  of  that  used  on  the 
Coast  is  produced  here. 

Cultural  Requirements 
In  general  it  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  manner  as  garden  or  field  corn. 
There  is  one  important  difference, 
however.  Pop-corn  is  likely  to  mold 
if  irrigation  water  is  applied  after  the 
silks  are  well  out.  A  good,  fertile, 
friable  loam,  or  slightly  sandy  loam, 
is  best  If  stable  manure  or  a  green 
manure  crop  has  been  turned  under, 
the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
will  have  been  increased.  The  soil 
must  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
decomposed  organic  matter;  that  is, 
rotted  manure  or  vegetation,  so  that 
dry  farming  principles  can  be  ap- 
plied. Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  find 
soils  which  will  need  no  especial  fer- 
tilization, but  the  successful  grower 
makes  a  certainty  of  his  crop  by  be- 
ing absolutely  sure  of»  his  soil  condi- 
tion before  he  plants. 

Under  conditions  prevailing  in 
most  parts  of  California  and  Arizona, 
the  ideal  way  would  be  to  produce 
the  crop  with  no  more  than  one  irri- 
gation. In  some  soils,  under  ocean 
influence,  pop-corn  can  be  grown 
without  any  irrigation  in  soil  that  has 
been  plowed  in  the  winter,  provided 
there  is  a  normal  rainfall.  Of  course 
the  soil  must  be  kept  loose,  while  the 
crop  grows  so  that  air  will  reach  the 
roots,  which  must,  furthermore,  be 
supplied  with  constant  but  never  ex- 
cessive supply  of  soil  water.  After 
heavy  rains  in  March  and  April,  be- 
fore planting  time,  the  soil  must  be 
harrowed  or  disked.  Disking  is  the 
best  form  of  harrowing  where  the 
soil  is  at  all  sandy — in  fact,  in  any 
case  where  a  compact  under  soil  for 
holding  moisture,  is  desired.  Deep 
plowing  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Nine 
or  ten  inches  is  none  too  deep  and 
seven  inches  is  too  shallow. 

How  to  Irrigate 
In  interior  valleys  two  irrigations 
should  be  enough.  If  more  than  two 
seem  necessary  it  is  certain  that  sou 
conditions  were  not  right  at  planting 
time. 

The  soil  should  be  well  filled  with 
water  and  well  compacted  at  time  of 
planting.  There  must  be  a  coat  of 
about  three  inches  of  very  loose  soil 
on  top.    It  is  generally  safest  to  irri- 


gate a  few  days  before  time  to  har- 
row ahead  of  the  planter.  Four  to 
eight  acre  inches  of  water  at  each  ir- 
rigation will  be  needed,  according  to 
the-  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  The  sec- 
ond, and  perhaps  the  last,  irrigation 
may  well  be  given  when  the  tassels 
are  beginning  to  show  nicelyr  II 
must  not  be  later  than  when  the  ears 
are  one-fourth  their  mature  size.  The 
grower  who  finds  it  necessary  to  irri- 
gate three  or  four  times  because  he 
would  not  fit  his  soil  properly,  cannot 
grow  pop-corn. 

Pop-corn  Varieties 

The  varieties  to  plant  are  the  ones 
demanded  by  the  trade.  The  com- 
mercial popper  prefers  the  "white 
rice,"  sharp-pointed  corn.  It  pops 
freely  and  is  white.  The  large, 
smooth,  yellow  pop-corn  yields  a  lit- 
tle better  in  California — at  least  as 
usually  and  carelessly  grown.  The 
worms  do  not  affect  it  as  much,  but 
the  market  is  poor  because  not  as 
high  a  per  cent  of  kernels  pop  and  it 
is  not  as  satisfactory  a  color  to  the 
trade.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  as  easy 
to  cure  as  the  rice  corn.  The  variety 
called  Amber  or  White  Pearl  is  quite 
similar  to  the  Rice,  though  not  quite 
as  white  and  not  quite  as  popular. 
Some  claim  it  is  not  as  subject  to 
attacks  from  worms.  The  small-eared 
Doll  or  Midget  variety  seems  to  be 
grown  only  t>y  home  gardeners. 
Probably  the  best  home  garden  va- 
riety is  the  round  yellow-kernelled 
kind. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  carefully  selected  seed 
true  to  name.  Much  of  our  pop-corn 
seed  is  mixed.  The  WJiite  Pearl  and 
the  Amber  Pearl  have  been  badly 
crossed.  The  White  Rice  corn  has 
been  mixed  with  the  Pearl.  All  va- 
rieties have  been  mixed  with  field 
corn  and  sweet  corn. 

Fighting  Corn  Worms 

No  one  has  offered  any  sure  and 
certain  way  to  prevent  damage  from 
«  worms,  except  at  prohibitive  cost.  It 
should  pay  to  do  eome  hand-picking, 
opening  the  husks  slightly  and  re- 
moving worms.  Some  growers  claim 
to  get  results  by  sifting  equal  parts 
of  arsenate  of  lead  and  flour  into  the 
silk  as  fast  as  it  grows  out.  For  this 
purpose  a  double  thickness  burlap 
bag  about  as  large  as  a  stocking  leg 
may  be  used.  Certainly  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  pop-corn  should 
encourage  the  grower  to  fight  the 
worms. 

There  is  an  open  field  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  growers  of  pop-corn 
for  seed  purposes  as  well  as  to  sup- 
ply the  commercial  trade.  There 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  contract- 
ing a  large  acreage.  Any  one  con- 
templating planting  on  a  large  scale 
should  take  this  article  with  him  and 
visit  wholesalers  and  seedsmen  and 
through  them  get  in  touch  with  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  growing  the 
small  quantities  already  produced  on 
the  Coast.— C.  L.  S. 
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EVERY  indication  points  toward 
exceedingly  big  profits  to  be 
made  by  California  growers  of 
garlic  this  year.  Now  is  the  time  to 
plant.  Heretofore  users  of  garlic  have 
received  their  supply  largely  from 
European  importations.  That  source 
has  failed  and  cannot  be  expected 
soon  to  become  a  factor  again. 

Of  course,  the  present  price  of  75 
cents  to  $1.00  a  pound  is  exceedingly 
high  for  seed,  and  will  curtail  the 
planting.  Nevertheless  where  cloves 
of  garlic  have  been  saved  for  plant- 
ing or  can  be  secured  at  reasonable 


prices,  enormous  profit  may  be  made. 

With  the  superb  growing  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  California  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  State  should  not 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  garlic 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  onion 
crop  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetable 
crops  of  this  State,  and  is  being 
raised  under  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions required  by  garlic. 

The  ideal  soil  for  the  raising  of 
garlic  is  one  that  is  retentive  enough 
under  cultivation  to  keep  the  plant 
roots  from  a  touch  of  drought,  and 
friable  enough  to  be  easy  in  cultiva- 
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tion  and  easy  also  for  the  expanding 
bulb  to  displace  as  it  grows. 
Planting,  Irrigation  and  Cultivation 

The  method  of  planting  garlic  is  to 
first  separate  the  bulbs  or  "cloves" 
taken  out  of  the  silvery  skin  which 
covers  the  garlic  bulb,  and  then  plant 
these  about  four  to  six  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  The  planting  should  be 
rather  shallow  and  the  rows  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  thorough  cul- 
tivation whenever  necessary.  The 
amount  of  moisture  to  be  used  in  ir- 
rigating garlic  depends  largely,  as 
with  every  other  crop,  on  soil  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  the  stirring  of 
the  soil  after  irrigation  should  not 
be  delayed  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  proper  working 
condition. 

The  method  of  irrigation  to  be 
used  depends  largely  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  and  the  lay  of  the 
land.  Under  no  circumstances  allow 
the  weeds  to  grow  above  the  garlic. 
Thorough  cultivation  is  necessary  at 
all  times. 

'The  double-wheel  hand  or  motor 
cultivator  is  a  very  practical  tool  to 
use  for  the  cultivation  and  weeding 
of  garlic,  making  it  possible  to  run 
astride  the  rows.  This  operation  hoes 
both  sides  of  the  row  at  one  trip  of 
the  machine.  This  should  be  followed 
by  hand  weeding,  performed  by  get- 
ting down  on  hands  and  knees  astride 
or  the  row  and  pulling  every  weed 
in  sight,  also  loosening  the  soil 
around  and  between  the  plants.  Re- 
peat this  as  often  as  weeds  appear. 

Harvesting  Garlic 

The  garlic  has  a  great  advantage  in 
maturing  in  California  over  other 
States,  because  of  the  warm,  dry 
summer  and  early  fall.  It  is  a  true 
perennial  and  will  keep  on  making 
bulblets,  and  therefore  apprehension 
as  to  the  crop  is  unnecessary  when 
it  is  seen  to  be  flowering. 

When  the  tops  have  turned  yellow 
and  dried  or  shriveled  up  near  the 
bulbs,  and  the  majority  have  fallen 
over,  the  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to 
harvest.  On  dry  land  the  summer 
crop  can  remain  for  some  time  with- 
out injury,  but  on  moist  lands  should 
be  harvested  at  once. 

The  same  methods  are  used  for 
harvesting  garlic  as  for  onions.  Pull 
two  or  more  rows;  lay  the  garlic  next 
to  the  standing  row,  and  when  across 
the  field,  turn  around  and  pull  a  like 
nunjber  of  rows  and  lay  with  the 
ones  previously  pulled.  In  this  way 
they  are  left  lying  in  a  continuous 
pile  across  the  field  for  topping, 
which  is  generally  done  with  a  sharp 
knife  after  the  garlic  has  remained 
long  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
dried.  During  the  topping  process, 
the  bulbs  generally  are  thrown  in 
heaps  ready  to  be  hauled  away  to 
market.  The  garlic  should  be  per- 
fectly dry  before  sacking  or  hauling 
away  from  the  field.  —  Charles  L. 
Schufeldt. 


Early  Beans 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
Canadian  Wonder  beans.  They  are 
th£  hardiest  and  "all  around  best" 
bean  to  plant  in  March.  Th»y  have 
been  acclimated  up  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion to  stand  cold  nights  and  bad 
weather.  Yet,  remember,  that  they 
can  be  frozen;  it  is  wise  to  give  them 
a  sunny  exposure.  The  Canadian 
Wonder  is  a  large,  red-seeded,  green- 
podded  bean,  producing  enormous 
crops.  It  is  the  best  kind  known  for 
red-shelled  beans,  and  is  a  mighty 
good  string  bean  as  well. — C.  L.  S. 
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-Give  them  more  power 


When  your  engine  first  shows  signs  of  decreasing 
power,  look  to  its  piston  rings.  Make  sure  that  none 
of  the  gas  you  buy  is  leaking  past  them.  Make  certain 
that  all  your  gas  is  compressed  and  turned  into  power. 
Install  the  genuine  McQuay-Norris  Piston 
Rings.    They  mean  more  power. 

Their  exclusive  design  insures  equal  action  all  around 
the  cylinder  wall.  That's  why  they  are  the  only  piston 
rings  of  their  kind.  There's  no  such  thing  as  a 
Leak-Proof  type  of  piston  ring.  \**»&oow  is  the  trade- 
marked  name  of  these  particular  rings — with  ten  years 
of  severe  service  back  of  it.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  and  model  of  gas  engine.  Your  dealer  has  them 
or  can  get  you  proper  sizes  promptly  from  his  jobber's 
complete  stock. 


Write  for  This  Booklet  ^ 

*  which  explains  the  best  way  to  buy  more 
power  for  your  tractors,  trucks  and  pas- 
senger cars — it's  a  complete  piston  ring 
hand  book.    Address  Dept.  AK 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 


A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  irooves 
oi  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay-Norris 
Piston  Rinia  lor 
complete  compression — power. 
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It  Does  Not 
Sour  the  Soil 

Nitrate  leaves  no  min- 
eral acid  residue  to 
injure  your  soil. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Use  100  lbs.  per  acre 
for  seeded  crops  and 
200  lbs.  cultivated  in 
thoroughly  for  hoed 
crops. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Big  Puzzle  Contest  comes  to  a  close  March  10th.  Re- 
member it  costs  nothing  to  enter  this  contest,  other  than  a  sub- 
scription to  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  your  chances  of  winning  a 
prize  are  as  good  as  your  neighbors. 


BULL  DOG 

a  new  and  better 
STUMP  PULLER 

AH  steel  machine.  New  design.  Stronger, 
easier,  quicker.  Pulls  any  stump  which  can 
be  pulled  with  best  H  inch  steel  cable. 
Frame  one  solid  easting.  No  joints  or  bolts. 
Tubular  construction.  Steel  drum.  Specially 
hardened  teeth.  High  and  low  speed  pawls. 
Reverse  safety  pawl.  Cables,  blocks  and 
take-up  extra  strong.  High  wheels.  Handle 
(or  easy  moving.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 

BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Pick  the  machine  that  suits  your  needs. 
Hand  machine  developes  30  or  60  tons. 
Horse  machine,  60  or  90  tons.  Hand  machine 
weighs  175  lbs.  Horse  machine,  350  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No  agent's 
discounts,  no  special  offers.  Every  dollar 
of  price  represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  value. 

Send  today  for  illuatratod  cafa/otf. 


MOHR  STEEL  CO. 
2816  26th  St. 

San  Francisco,  California 
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Litter  Ami  Feed  Carriers 


Lift 

rnW)rk 
Out  Of 
The 
Drudgery 
Class 


WW.  LOUDEN 
Who**  Labor  SaTlmr 
Bam  Equipment  to 
tue<i  In  orcr  •  M.l- 
IkkD  Rami, 


Every  farmer  in  this  neighborhood  can  save  half  the 
time  cleaning  the  barn  and  feeding  the  stock  every  day. 

Cut  out  the  back  breaking  labor. 

Quit  scattering  feed  over  the  bam  floor. 

Quit  losing  half  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure — 
make  only  one  handling  from  barn  to  field. 

Let  a  12-year-old  boy  do  a  better  job  in  less  time  than  a 
man  could  do  before — and  be  glad  to  do  it 

Have  a  cleaner,  more  sanitary  bam,  healthier,  more 
contented,  more  productive  cows. 

Louden  Carriers  Beat  Them  All 

They  move  easier,  lift  more,  have  no  trouble-making  or  dangerous  hit-or- 
miss  ratchets,  brakes  or  dutches.  So  simply  built  you  can  install  them  yourself. 

FREE— LOUDEN   CATALOG  AND   BARN    PLAN  BOOK. 

The  catalog  shows  full  line  of  Louden  equipment  for  saving  time, 
cutting  labor  and  making  profits  for  the  dairy  farmer.  The  Barn 
Plan  Book  contains  112  pages  of  barn  building  illustrations  and 
information.    Both  books  free.    No  charge.    No  obligation. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.    420  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  D,  Los  Angeles 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

Just  the  thing  to  bring  subur- 
ban or  country  home  right  up  to 
date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells, 
where  depth  to  water  level 
ranges  from  22  to  150  feet,  and 
supply  It  under  pressure  for  all 
purposes  about  the  house  or 
grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  eco- 
nomically and  entirely  automatic 
In  operation. 

Send   for  "DURO"  Booklet. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

89  Fremont  Ht.    4«0  E.  3rd  gt.  Dept.  D 
BAN  FRANCISCO        LOS  ANGELES 
We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers. 


jrjpA 

buij  it 
in  sack 
lots -or 


carloads 


rom 


Seeds  Plant Ca 

N.E.  Comer 
Sixth  s  Main  Sts. 

"■>,.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Anyeles.  Cal. 
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In  devoting  regularly  tome  space  to  the  interests  of  milk-goat  raisers, 
orchard  and  Farm  recognizes  the  great  strides  that  are  being  made  in 
this  "infant,"  yet  rapidly  growing  industry.  It  is  estimated  that  Califor- 
nia has  at  least  7#per  cent  of  the  milk-goat's  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Farmer,  who  conducts  this  department,  is  an  authority  on  animal  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  a  breeder  of  broad,  practical  experience. — Ed. 

By  J.  F.  Farmer 


ONE  complication  that  frequently 
occurs  at  kidding  time  is  caked 
udder.  This  should  be  guarded 
against  at  all  times,  and  promptness 
and  care  in  the  handling  of  such  cases 
as  develop  frequently  means  a  saving 
of  the  price  of  a  good  doe.  Caked 
udder  occurs  in  heavy  milking  animals 
more  frequently  than  among  those 
whose  yield  is  considered  light.  This 
tendency  of  the  heavy  milkers  is  evi- 
dent when  we  consider  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty.  And  yet  the  trouble 
may  occur  with  nearly  any  goat  that 
is  neglected  or  carelessly  fed. 

Caked  udder  is  only  a  case  of  con- 
gested milk  glands.  When  the  kids 
are  born  food  is  prepared  for  them  by 
nature,  and  automatically  the  milk 
glands  become  congested,  because  the 
cells  are  busy  secreting  milk.  If  the 
milk  is  not  taken  away  as  fast  as  pro- 
duced, there  is  a  damming  up  of  the 
flow.  This,  in  turn,  through  pressure 
on  the  thin,  mesh-like  tissue  of  the 
tiny  cells,  retards  the  flow  of  blood, 
and  the  condition  known  as  caked 
udder  obtains. 

The  remedy  must  be  apparent  even 
to  the  casual  observer.  It  lies  in  the 
prompt  and  continued  removal  of  the 
milk  from  the  ud- 
der.  This  should  be  y 
done,  as  a  rule, 
every  two  hours. 
Milking  should  be 
accompanied  b  y 
careful  manipula- 
tion of  the  caked 
portion  —  gentle 
pressure  between 
the  hands,  with  gentle  massage,  tend- 
ing to  help  the  retarded  flow  of  blood 
and  milk.  Care  should  be  exercised  not 
to  hurt  the  little  animals,  for  the  con- 
gested glands  become  inflamed  and 
the  walls  of  the  minute  ducts  thick- 
ened, so  that  the  milk  is  held  in  the 
glands,  which  are  painfully  inflamed 
and  distended.  The  flow  of  both  milk 
and  blood  is  hastened  by  gentle  pres- 
sure and  milking  and  rubbing  the 
udder. 

All  work  must  be  done  gently; 
otherwise  blood  -  will  apnear  in  the 
milk.  But  whether  blood  appears  or 
not,  the  work  must  be  constant  and 
thorough. 

Many  owners  prescribe  the  admin- 
istration of  different  things  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  but  this  .  has 
never  been  necessary  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer.  The  rubbing  and 
manipulations  may  be  carried  on  just 
as  effectually  without  any  application 
whatever,  unless  it  be  water  as  warm 
as  the  animal  can  easily  endure.  But 
this  never  has  been  found  the  equal 
of  persistent  and  regular  milking. 

The  Great  Goat  Center 

It  has  been  estimated  that  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  milch  goats 
in  the  United  States  are  owned  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  major- 
ity of  this  number  are  in  California, 
and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  in 
Southern  California,  which  seems  to 
be  an  ideal  place  for  the  raising  of 
milch  goats. 

In  view  of  this  preeminence  of 
Southern  California  in  the  goat  indus- 
try it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
animals  are  being  shipped  from  this 
section  all  over  the  country  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  wherever  good  blood  is 
desired.  And  while  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  blooded  animals  we  might 
mention  that  if  the  goat  owners  of 
this  country  were  so  minded,  there 
could  be  formed  an  organization 
which  should  have  for  its  purpose  the 
improvement  of  the  milch  goat.  This 
organization,  by  proper  recording  and 
supervision  of  the  breeding  of  its  in- 
dividual members  would  go  a  long 


way  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  new 
blood  from  Europe.  We  need  no  new 
blood,  but  by  wise  selection  and  care 
in  choosing  the  animals  with  which  to 
start,  we  might  develop  a  distinctive 
breed  of  goats,  superior  to  any  we 
now  have.  But  this  result  can  never 
be  attained  by  individuals  working 
alone  so  well  as  by  an  organization, 
the  governing  board  of  which  could 
choose  from  the  herds  of  the  members 
the  ones  that  may  be  selected  for 
breeding. 

The  improvement  of  the  species  can 
not,  however,  be  brought  about  by 
some  of  the  bad  practices  now  in 
vogue  among  many  prominent  breed- 
ers. Relating  a  few  of  the  glaring 
faults  of  our  present  methods,  we  may 
mention,  for  instance,  the  practice  of 
breeding  kids  so  that  they  come  fresh 
at  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
old.  This  may  secure  quick  returns, 
bul  whoever  does  this  is  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends,  and  is  lessening 
the  vitality  of  the  offspring  and  of 
future  generations.  The  same  rule 
applies  equally  to  the  bucks,  which 
ought  not  to  be  used  for  breeding 
until  they  are  at  least  one  year  of 
age,  or  preferably  older.  Another  in- 
discretion' which 
saps  the  vitality  of 
animals  is  the  prac- 
tice of  kidding 
every  year.  A  doe 
cannot  continually 
ve  milk  and  raise 
ds  every  year 
without  lessening 
her  vitality  and  the 
capacity  which  she  should  transmit  to 
her  offspring.  This  constant  drain  on 
her  energies  soon  shows  in  kids  of 
lessened  capacity,  lower  vitality  or 
— physical  unfitness. 

These  bad  practices  may  bring,  in 
quick  returns,  but  the  breeder  who 
follows  this  method  will  never  pro- 
duce increased  milk  yield,  having  sim- 
ply to  "trundle  along,"  content  with 
what  he  has  done.  Such  a  short- 
sighted policy  is  not  calculated  to  up- 
build the  goat  industry. 

Goats  and  the  H.  C.  of  L. 

Much  has  been  said  all  over  the 
world  from  Pekin  to  Paris  about  the 
disorganization  after  the  World  War, 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  correlated 
subjects.  But  little  is  being  done  to 
solve  the  problems.  The  people  at 
large,  while  appearing  to  deprecate 
the  conditions,  yet  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  means  of  improving 
them. 

We  would  urge  upon  all  keepers  of 
goats  to  give  this  subject  careful  con- 
sideration, for  in  the  keeping  of  goats 
will  be  found  a  key  which  will  re- 
veal one  solution  of  the  H.  C.  of  L. 
problem.  The  products  of  the  goat  sup- 
ply those  essential  foods  which  are  so 
expensive  and  hard  to  obtain.  Milk, 
cheese,  meat,  cottage  cheese,  and  then, 
too,  fats  (in  the  butter),  are  supplied 
by  goats.  Let  every  goat  owner  preach 
the  tidings  to  his  neighbors.  Let  all 
be  "doers  rather  than  hearers  of  the 
word."  The  world  needs  more  of  the 
gospel  of  production,  and  less  of  the 
gospel  of  "How  to  do  it."  And  any 
one  wij.h  comparatively  little  initial 
outlays  may  become  a  producer,  at 
least  for  himself,  supplying  his  own 
needs,  if  not  the  needs  of  others,  with 
the  most  healthful  milk  products 
known. 

There  is  little  or  no  real  oppor- 
tunity for  quarreling  over  the  field 
of  operations.  There  is  little  enough 
supply,  while  there  is  a  great  demand. 
Let  us  all  adopt  as  our  slogan:  "Goats 
for  the  householder;  goats  for  the 
farm." 
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IF  a  doe  should  be  in  labor  without 
delivery  very  long  (that  is,  two  or 
three  hours)  it  is  usually  wise  to 
call  a  veterinarian  and  turn  the  case 
over  to  him,  and  in  lieu  of  such  a 
practitioner  a  regular  physician  can 
afford  much  help.  If  the  doe  is  val- 
uable it  surely  will  pay  you,  unless 
you  feel  competent  to  handle  the  sit- 
uation alone.  The  percentage  of 
cases  that  require  assistance  is  very 
small,  however,  and  alarm  ought  not 
to  be  felt  without  cause. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about 
"new  blood,"  its  needs  and  source  of 
supply.  Goat  owners  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman  of 
Alta  Farms,  Manchester,  Vermont, 
have  gone  to  Switzerland  for  about 
200  Toggenberg  and  Saanen  blooded 
animals,  and  will  return  some  time 
this  coming  spring  with  does  and  kids. 
Also  A.  B.  de  Haan  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  will  bring  into  this  country 
from  Switzerland  between  400  and 
500  does  and  kids  of  the  Toggenbetg 
and  Saanen  breeds.  These  importa- 
tions will  surely  solve  for  a  time  at 
least  our  problems  in  breeding. 

An  element  in  the  care  of  goats 
which  is  so  often  neglected  is  variety. 
Variety  in  feed  and  variety  in  their 
quarters  tends  to  make  the  animals 
more  contented;  hence  more  profit- 
able. The  word  "capricious"  means 
"like  a  goat."  "Caper"  means  really 
"to  goat,"  or  to  act  like  a  goat.  Re- 
member this  in  caring  for  your  ani- 
mals.— J.  F.  F. 


Reducing  the  Milk  Bill 

WITH  a  thriving  vegetable  garden, 
a  flock  of  laying  hens  and  the 
practicing  of  rigid  economy  it  seemed 
we  had  used  every  possible  means  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living.  But  there 
remained  the  milk  billl  We  required 
two  quarts  a  day  for  our  family  of 
four.  This  meant,  at  14  cents  a  quart, 
nearly  $8.50  a  month,  or  over  $100 
a  year! 

I  became  desperate  and  "taking  the 
dilemma  by  the  horns"  investigated 
the  goat  question.  I  read  everything 
I  could  secure  about  goats,  including 
literature  from  the  library  and  finally 
found  a  little  part  Saanen  doe  that  was 
guarantee  to  give  two  quarts  of  milk 
a  day. 

That  was  several  months  ago,  ana 
I  want  to  say  that  the  $50  I  paid  for 
that  goat  was  the  best  investment  I 
ever  made.  The  little  animal  is  still 
giving  two  full  quarts  of  good,  rich 
milk  daily  and  every  member  of  the 
family  has  improved  in  health.  There- 
fore, even  if  our  milk  bill  had  not 
been  reduced,  we  would  consider  the 
investment  a  good  one. 

But  our  feed  bill  has  been  only 
about  $3  a  month,  and  there  is  the 
prospect  of  an  addition  to  our  stock 
before  long.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
our  small  investment  is  going  to  pay 
big  dividends  in  two  ways:  In  bet- 
ter health  and  satisfaction,  and  in 
cold,  hard  cash.— Mary  C.  Gardner, 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


MAY  BE  A  "LEAN"  MEAL! 
The  pup:  "She's  got  the  lead  on  the 
straightaway,  but  wait  till  she  banks 
on  the  turns!" 


Averyize' 

AUTfotu'  Farm  Work 


rOU  can  do  all  the 
any  size  farm  with 


The  Avery  Line  for  1920  includes  a 
four-cylinder  14-28  H.  P.  tractor  in 
addition  to  the  previous  8-16.  12-25. 
18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  II.  P.  sizes. 
— A  new  six-cylinder  smalt  tractor. 
— A  six-cylinder  two-row  motor  culti- 
vator, a  new  four-cylinder  one-row 
motor  cultivator. 

— A   new   "Self-Adjusting"  tractor 


power  work  required  on 
Avery  Machinery. 

disc  harrow,  "Power  Lift"  tractor, 
grain  drills,  two-row  "Power  Lift', 
listers. 

— Light  and  h^avy  "Power  Lift" 
moldboard  and  disc  plows  for  any  size 
tractor. 

— A  complete  line  of  roller  bearing 
threshers,  and 

— A  roller  bearing  silo  filler. 


It  Pays  to  "AVERYIZE" 


Using  Avery  machines  enables  you  to 
do  your  work  in  the  right  way  and  at 
the  right  time — to  raise  bigger  crops 
at  less  expense  and  make  more  money. 
You  can  get  an  Avery  tractor  in 
exactly  the  size  you  need.  You  can 
handle  an  Avery  tillage  outfit  alone. 
Avery  tools  are  power  operated, 
handled  by  a  cord  from  the  tractor 
platform. 

Avery  machines  are  built  simple — can 


be  operated  without  previous  experi- 
ence. 

Avery  prices  are  based  upon  large 
quantity  production  and  the  low 
selling  cost  of  a  complete  line. 
When  you  get  an  Avery  you  are  as- 
sured of  prompt  and  permanent  service 
• — backed byanorganization  with  three 
large*  factories,,  many  branches  and 
satisfied  customers  in  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  63  Foreign  Countries. 


Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 


and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book." 
Contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  trac- 


Thpesh  with  Avery  Roller 
Bearing  Separator 


Avery 
Special 
Road  Tractors 


The  Door  to  Success  Is  Always  Marked  "Push" 

Use  a  little  push  and  brain  will  bring  success  in  the  Figure  Puzzle  Contest 


There  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  succeed  at  any-' 
thing,  while  others  succeed  at  everything  they  undertake.  | 

This  condition  Is  not  caused  by  what  the  undertaking  Is,  as 
the  successful  people  have  the  same  problems  to  solve  as  those 
who  fall. 

The  difference  Is  in  the  way  they  go  at  it. 

People  who  succeed  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
never  stop  pushing  until  they  reach  the  goal  for  which  they 
have  set  out.  They  do  nut  put  off  starting  until  to-morrcw,  but 
get  Into  the  harness  at  once,  making  up  their  minds  that  If  a 
hlng  can  be  accomplished  they  can  accomplish  it.  With  this 
determination  they  mix  some  of  the  brains  with  which  all  are 
endowed,  and  the  result  Is  SUCCESS. 

People  who  fall  wouldn't  think  of  putting  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  for  In  doing  so  they  might  soil  their  coats.  Or 
If  they  do  start  out  ili.it  way  they  quit  as  soon  as  they  strike  a 
hill.  As  a  usual  thing  they  do  not  start  In  time,  but  keep  put- 
ting off  until  to-morrow,  and  when  they  finally  start  they  find  the 
road  In  poor  condition,  or  so  many  ahead  of  them  they  cannot 
pass. 

Then  they  try  to  get  through  by  main  strength  and  awkward- 


ness and  forget  that  the  Lord  ever  gave  them  any  brains  to 
use.  They  have  no  determination,  or  If  they  do  have  any  It  la 
very  weak,  and  the  result  is  FAILURE. 

TO  WHICH  CLASS  DO  YOU  BELONG? 

The  Figure  Puzzle  Contest  gives  exactly  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  all.  Some  will  use  It  to  advantage,  while  others  will 
pass  it  by  Just  as  they  have  passed  hundreds  of  other  opportu- 
nities. 

Those  who  do  take  advantage  of  this  Opportunity  will,  when 
the  game  Is  over,  be  among  the  contestants  who  write  In  and 
tell  Orchard  and  Farm  how  well  pleased  they  are  with  their 
prizes  and  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  game  and  that  they 
are  glad  they  entered.  While  those  who  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  win  a  big  prize  will,  after  the  game  Is 
over,  say:  "That's  Just  my  luck.  If  I  had  gone  In  I  could 
have  won  that  first  prize  Just  as  well  as  not."  Letters  of  this 
kind  have  been  received  after  every  contest  and  writers  seem 
to  think  that  It  Is  the  fault  of  some  one  besides  themselves. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  they  do  not  wake  up  until  It  Is  too 
late.    BEST  TIME  FOR  YOU  TO  ENTER  THIS  GAME  IS  NOW. 

See  fall  particulars  Page  13  of  this  Issue. 
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When  It  (bmes  to  a  Rear  Show-Down 


Farm  Motor  Trucks 
"Go  Through" 

On  paved  highways,  no  truck  gives  more  satisfactory  and  economical 
service  than  the  Patriot 

But  if  you  want  to  see  this  unusual  truck  really  perform — get  right  oown 
and  pull — send  it  charging  through  hub-deep  mud,  up  slippery  hills,  through 
clogging  sand,  over  newly  plowed  ground. 

You  will  be  astonished  at  the  willing  ease  with  which  the  Patriot  answers 
unreasonable  demands. 

Built  for  the  Farmer 

Patriot  Trucks  were  designed  to  stand  up  and  deliver  under  the  unusually 
difficult  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  farm.  We 
expect  the  owner  to  use  his  Patriot  every  working  day 
of  the  year,  fine  weather  or  foul,  good  roads  or  bad. 

Patriots  are  easy  to  run  and  keep  running.  Few 
adjustments  are  necessary,  little  attention  required. 

Ask  us  to  send  you  the  new  Patriot  Catalog. 
HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Manufacturer. 

1371  P  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Rtvere  Model 
1500  to  2500  Utu 
Capacity 


Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  5000  Ibi. 
Capacity 


WaaUagtoa  Model 
5000  to  7500  Ibt. 
Capacity 


Light  Weight  Farm  Engines 

>    Cushman  Engines,  recognized  everywhere  \ 
as  The  Original  Light  Weight  Power,  give  depend  - 
able,  economical  service  on  every  power  job  on  the 
farm   Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  65  pounds 
per  horsepower.   The  Cushman  owner  saves  valuable 
time,  because  he  can  easily  move  his  engine  to 
the  job,  instead  of  hauling  the  job  to  the  engine. 

More  Power  Per  Pound 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  engines,  and  they  run 
much  more  quietly  and  steadily.  Better  design,  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  give  theCushrnan 
more  power  per  pound.  Equipped  with  Throttling 
Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  ana- 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge,  bend 
for  Free  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  (320)j 
880N.  21»t  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


CUSHMAN 


"GOOD  FOODS"  assure  "GOOD  RESULTS"— Feed 
Your  Baby  Chicks  "GOLDEN  EAGLE  SPECIAL  CHICK 
FOOD"  and  "GOLDEN  EAGLE  CHICK  MASH."  On  sale 
at  your  DEALERS'.   Write  us  for  pamphlet. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 


on 


(Continued  from  Page  7) 


apparently  secure  for  them  a  favorable 
position  among  coarse  fodder  plants 
for  silage  material.  T.he  yield  of  dry 
matter  is  slightly  larger  than  has  ever 
been  obtained  from  corn.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  however,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  desirable  plant  to 
raise  for  fodder  where  corn  can  be 
raised  successfully.  Its  chemical  com- 
position is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Southern  corn  grown  in  this  climate; 
the  exceedingly  coarse,  rough  stalks 
and  leaves  of  the  plant  make  it  less 
palatable  as  a  fodder,  and  were  it  not 
ensiled,  would  be  largely  rejected  by 
stock. 

"The  chief  value,  .therefore,  of  ex- 
periments with  this  plant  consists  in 
showing  the  utility  of  the  silo  in  sav- 
ing such  material  and  preventing 
waste.  Sunflowers  and  other  coarse 
plants  often  are  grown  for  seed  or 
other  purposes  when  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  plant  is  used.  The  coarse 
parts  that  were  formerly  thrown  away 
can  be  now  utilized  and  made  into 
palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  stock 
by  ensiling." 

Speaking  of  a  mixture  that  was  put 
into  the  silo,  he  says:  "  •  .  .  . 
Crops  were  harvested  September  8  to 
10,  run  through  the  silage  cutter  and 
mixed  with  corn  in  the  silo,  in  the 
following  proportions:  One-fourth 
acre  of  sunflowers,  one-half  acre  of 
horse  beans,  and  one  acre  of  corn. 
The  whole  plant  from  half  of  the 


eaten  by  milch  cows  and  kept  up  the 
milk  flow,  and  that  the  crop  placed 
in  the  silo  in  the  fall  was  in  first- 
class  condition  in  March  and  was 
eaten  with  relish  at  the  first  feeding. 
The  milk  from  cows  fed  sunflower  en- 
silage was  sampled  and  tested  but  no 
objectionable  flavors  or  change  in  the 
milk  could  be  detected. 

Similar  encouraging  reports  come 
from  the  county  agents  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  from  farmers  in 
Idaho. 

Sunflowers  as  a  Seed  Crop 

The  average  seed  crop  may  be 
placed  at  1000  pounds  per  acre.  The 
old  price,  previous  to  1900,  was  around 
two  cents  per  pound,  or  $20  per  acre. 
This  did  not  equal  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  so  in  the  Middle  West 
the  industry  declined  for  the  next 
decade.  With  the  present  price  around 
10  cents  per  pound  or  $100  per  acre 
and  allowing  for  doubled  cost  of  pro- 
duction, we  might  expect  a  return  of 
$60  net  per  acre. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  indus- 
try are  the  fondness  of  the  birds  for 
the  ripe  seeds  and  the  trouble  caused 
by  insects  which  naturally  live  in  the 
seeds. 

What  effect  the  sunflower  seed  crop 
of  Russia  will  have  on  the  market 
when  that  country  again  becomes  an 
exporter  of  agricultural  products  we 
are  unable  to  say.    It  is  possible  that 


Avg.  Diameter 
of  25  Heads 
(10  Years) 

Average 
Height 
(13  Years) 

Average  Yield  Per  Acre 

Heads 
(13  Years) 

Whole  Crop 
(13  Years) 

Grain 
(12  Years) 

7.29  inches 

100  Inches. 

5.97  tons 

18.05  tons 

7.47  bushels 

mixed  with  the  corn  and  beans.  Of 
the  remaining  half,  the  heads  only 
were  used.  Both  mixtures  were  found 
to  be  well  preserved  when  the  silo 
was  opened  in  January,  and  were 
greedily  eaten  by  the  cows.  The 
sulks  of  the  sunflowers  were  so  large 
and  coarse  that  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  the  cattle  would  eat  them, 
but  after  being  ensiled  the  mixture 
was  as  well  relished  as  the  pure  corn." 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
has  grown  the  Russian  Mammoth 
variety  for  years  and  gives  the  aver- 
ages shown  in  the  above  table. 

These  results  may  be  taken  as  very 
conservative,  as  the  recent  experi- 
ments by  Arnett  and  Tretsven  of  the 
Montana  station  report  as  high  as 
36  tons  of  green  sunflower  material 
per  acre  under  irrigation.  The  yields 
to  be  expected  under  dry-land  condi- 
tions *in  Montana  range  from  S  to  10 
tons  per  acre  of  green  foliage.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Montana  station  be  dupli- 
cated in  this  State  as,  owing  to  the 
advantages  of  climate,  California 
should  produce  larger  yields.  They 
have  shown  that  green  sunflowers, 
when  only  5  per  c#nt  in  bloom,  if  run 
through  a  feed  cutter  were  readily 


facturers  in  this  country  will  become 
large  buyers  of  American-grown 
seed. 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  value  of  the  crop  as  feed 
for  livestock  to  supplement  and  re- 
lieve the  range,  which  even  at  the 
present  time  is  being  taxed  to  the 
limit,  not  to  mention  possible  future 
developments.  Unless  such  crops  as 
sorghum,  Indian  corn,  sunflowers, 
Sudan  grass,  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  and 
cultivated  grasses  are  grown  much 
more  abundantly  as  farm  crops  by  the 
dairy  and  beef  stock  industries  of 
California,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
present  number  of  animals  can  be 
profitably  maintained. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  State  we 
should  make  provision  for  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  numbers  of  live- 
stock. Whatever  the  remedy  may  be 
to  reduce  the  prices  of  meat  and 
milk,  it  certainly  cannot  be  by  les- 
sening the  amount  of  production. 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  aeries  of  ar- 
ticles on  Forage  Crops,  xoritten  espe- 
cially for  this  magazine  by  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, an  authority  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.) 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Our  readers  will  recall  Dr.  Kennedy's  recent  article  in  Orchard  and 
Farm  on  Rhodes  grass.  The  experience  of  Texas  growers  would  indi- 
cate that  it  has  a  great  future  here. 


IT  is  gratifying  to  note  through  the 
columns  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
that  Rhodes  Grass  is  being  recog- 
nized by  the  farmers  of  California  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  forage 
crops.  I  spent  many  years  in  South- 
ern California  and  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  great  grass  to  your 
State.  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley of  South  Texas  we  think  this  grass 
for  pasture  and  hay  is  the  greatest 
ever  introduced  into  Texas.  It  ap- 
pears with  us  to  be  in  its  natural 
habitat. 

Our  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soils,  silt- 
laden  irrigating  water,  and  practically 
frostless  winters,  cause  this  grass  to 


grow  luxuriantly  throughout  the  "year. 
We  pasture  from  three  to  five  head  of 
stock  per  acre  the  y,ear  around.-  For 
a  hay  crop  we  mow  it  six  to  eight 
times  per  annum-  As  hay  is  always 
high  priced  in  our  part  of  Texas, 
Rhodes  Grass  is  a  crop  we  can  well 
afford  to  grow  on  our  farms.  Fields 
of  this  grass  frequently  bring  high 
cash  rentals.  The  hay  sells  from  $20 
to  $30  per  ton  and  is  shipped  by  us 
to  points  north  of  us  in  Texas.  Many 
dairy  cows  and  fine  hogs  are  pastured 
on  this  grass  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other. 

In  preparing  our   fields   for  this 
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grass,  we  disc-plow,  harrow  down, 
float  and  water  well.  After  irrigation 
we  again  harrow;  then  sow  about 
eight  to  ten  pounds  per  acre.  As  our 
soil  holds  moisture  well  we  do  not 
have  to  water  again  until  the  grass 
is  well  up.  For  best  results  we  water 
after  each  cutting. 

We  have  the  following  types  of  soil 
in  this  delta:  Brennan  Silt  Loam, 
Brennan  Sandy  Loam,  Laredo  Silty 
Clay  Loam,  Laredo  Silt  Loam  and 
Cameron  Clay.  I  have  seen  this  grass 
growing  on  all  these  soils  but  notice 
that  on  our  heavier  soils  it  will  pro- 
duce a  heavier  crop.  A  sight  that  fre- 
quently greets  the  eye  in  our  valley 
one  sees  beautiful  green  fields  of 
Rhodes  Grass  growing  adjacent  to 
many  a  grapefruit  or  orange  grove. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we 
place  Rhodes  Grass  next  to  grapefruit 
and  oranges  in  importance  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande,  and  each  year 
sees  increasing  acres  being  sown.  The 
Jersey  cow  is  at  home  in  our  genial 
climate  and  soon  Rhodes  Grass  and 
dairying  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
citrus  fruits  and  winter  vegetable  rais- 
ing in  this  rich  delta,  the  land  farthest 
south  in  these  United  States. — Paul  E. 
Ussher,  Brownsville,  Texas. 


A  Wonderful  Wagon 
A  STRENUOUS  past  of  more  than 
60  years,  a  present  filled  with 
hard  work  and  a  future  that  looks 
good  for  many  more  years  of  the 
same  kind  of  service  is  the  record 
of  a  wagon  belonging  to  George 
Baker  of  the  Natomas  Lands,  Sacra- 
mento. This  wagon  was  built  in  1859 
by  Mr.  Baker's  father  and  grand- 
father. 


White  oak,  seasoned  for  rriore  than 
a  year  before  building,  was  used  in 
its  construction.  It  never  has  lost  a 
spoke  or  a  tire,  nor  has  any  part  of 
the  running  gear  ever  been  renewed. 
This  wagon  was  used  during  the  Civil 
War  to  haul  supplies  to  camps,  and 
now  it  is  often  borrowed  by  Mr. 
Baker's  neighbors  to  haul  ranch  sup- 
plies, because  it  is  the  "easiest  pulling 
wagon"  in  the  community.  Mr.  Baker 
is  willing  to  wager  that  his  60-year- 
old  wagon  will  outwear  any  new 
wagon  in  the  country,  but  we  have 
not  noticed  any  of  his  neighbors  mak- 
ing any  purchases  of  new  wagons  in 
order  to  take  up  the  wager.  They 
just  keep  right  on  borrowing  his,  but 
if  any  of  the  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  know  of  a  farmer  who  .does 
not  borrow,  please  tell  us  about  him 
and  we  will  publish  his  picture. — 
Helen  R.  Temple. 


How  to  Tan  Rabbit,  Skins 
Soak  two  quarts  of  bran  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  Let  it  ferment.  Then 
add  a  pound  of  alum,  three  pounds 
of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  makes  the  fur  moth  proof. 
Clean  tht  pelt  thoroughly  on  the  meat 
side.  Be  particularly  careful  not  to 
leave  any  fat,  or  the  pelt  may  "grease- 
burn."  Immerse  it  in  the  solution 
from  one  to  three  weeks,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  animal.  Small  fryer 
pelts  tan  in  the  shortest  time.  Then 
wash  and  dry  the  pelt.  Work  it  into 
the  desired  shape  before  it  becomes 
too  dry.  It  can  be  re-cleaned  with 
soline,  without  injury. 


genuine  PROVEN  srfraia 


HAIRY 
PERUVIAN 

ALFALFA 

THE 

PROVEN 
STRAIN 


We  introduced  HAIRY  PERUVIAN  AL- 
FALFA to  the  California  farmer — and  we 
naturally  feel  responsible  for  its  success. 
Only  the  genuine,  proven  strain  is  sold  under 
the  name  "Germain." 

Germain's  PROVEN  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  seed 
is  recleaned  to  eliminate  waste,  and  is  specially 
treated  to  insure  quick  and  easy  germination. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  and  stenciled  bags.  Every  alfalfa 
grower  should  read  our  free  folders  on  Germain's  > 
PROVEN  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa. 

Send  for  FREE  1920  Seed  and  Poultry  Catalogue. 


Established  (OH 

Seed  &  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P  E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No  heat  or  acid 
needed.  Just  spread 
It  on.  Withstands  1,600 
degrees  heat  and  great 
pressure. 

Repairs  cracks,  leaks  in 
pans,  brass,  aluminum 
or  graniteware,  steam 
orwater  pipes,  gasolene 
tanks,  cracks  in  cylin- 
ders. Should  be  in  every 
tool  box  for  the  house, 
auto  and  tractor. 

Hercules  Products  Co. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
36th  and  Ave.  A 


HERCULES i 

COLD  SODER  %  uuuu 
'MENDS  ANY  LEAK  IN  METAL" 


WITT 

ENGINE! 

Gatoline-Keroscna 

2  to  ao  H-P. 
Stationary  and  Port-  * 


•  En 


"ignition 

✓"Write  for  latest  Direct 
.  Factory  Prices  on  all  styles 
\  W1TTE— with  Bosch  Standard 
'  I  Magneto  —  High  Tension— the 
J  only  Ignition  for  Kerosene. 
'SAVE  »18  TO  t£00  BUYING 
 _   DIRECT.  Catalog  FREE.  * 
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THIS  TELLS  THE  STORY 
.  hare  used  a  set  of  Dayton  j 
airless  Tires,  getting  44.000  1 
miles,  out  of  the  front  ana 
20.000  miles  out  of  the  rear 
bires.  the  difference  in  mile- 
ixe  being  due  to  my  over- 
loading my  Ford  touring  car 
by  hauling  three  barrels  of 
oil  constantly. 

And  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  when  a  person  starts 

run  get  somewhere  without 
distress  of  both  body  and 
mind  by  punctures,  blowouts 
and  loss  of  time  is  a  com- 
pensation in  this  age  of  prog- 
ress for  any  difference  in 
price.  The  fact  is.  in  the  long 
run.  the  cost  of  Dayton  Air- 
leas  is  about  half  the  pneu- 
matic coat, 

HAROLD   T.  SMITH. 
Asst.  Tress..  _ 
HUMBLE  *  OIW  COAST 
OIL  COMPANY. 


PiEWo/xPuncture  Proof  AtJD 

Put  Dayton  Airless  Tires  on  your  car 
(  now  and  forget  punctures,  blowouts 
pumps  and  patches.  Seven  years  of 
service  has  proven  their  success  and 
reliability.  Over  100,000  are  in  use  to- 
day. They  don't  bounce  like  a  tight 
pneumatic  nor  d-r-a-g  like  a  loose 
pneumatic.  They  ar»  easy  riding — and 
wear  till  there's  nothing  left  but  shreds. 

Equip  Your  Ford 
or  any  other  car  using  30x3  or  30x3% 
sizes.   No  spare  tire  needed.  Thousands 
in  use  on  light  delivery  cars.  Send 
coupon  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Excellent  Territory  Open 

We  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  offer 
to  business  men  in  every  county  where 
we  have  no  agents.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  the  facts. 

SALCH-COPPEL  CO. 


1426  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mail  this  Coupon 


Salch-Coppel  Co., 

1426  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Please  send  booklet  and  Prices  on  Dayton 
Airless  Tires  as  follows: 

 Passenger  Cars 

 Light  Delivery  Cars 

 Dealer's  Proposition 

Vame   

tddresg  


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Every  packet  of  Germain's 
PROVEN  Seeds  is  backed  by  a 
half  century  of  scientific  seed 
growing  and  testing. 

Get  YOUR  copy  of  our  big  1920 
Seed  and  Garden  Book — it's 
FREE!  It's  filled  with  true-to- 
nature  photographs;  tells  when, 
what  and  how  to  plant  to  produce 
profitable  crops. 

For  immediate  reply  —  address 
Dept.  E. 


Established  l«n 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

_  N.E.  Corner- 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Op  p.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  California  ? 

A  guide  to  the  stranger;  a  sta- 
tistical directory  to  the  home- 
seeker,  agriculturist  or  investor; 
an  encyclopedia  of  information  on 
California. 


The  State's  history,  geography,  ro- 
mance, beauty,  commerce  and  industry; 
its  educational  facilities,  living  con- 
veniences and  public  improvements;  ita 
needs  and  business  opportunities  are  pre- 
sented completely  and  authentically  with 
a  wealth  of  photographs,  pen  sketches  and 
maps. 


Better  than  writing  East  about 
California,  mail  a  copy  of 

''CALIFORmA^^-^' 

RESERVATION  COUPON 


CALIFORNIA,' 


The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  California:  — 

Please  find  enclosed  25  cents  (coin  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  or  stamps), 
for  which  reserve  and  mail  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  "CALIFORNIA"  to — 

Name   

Address   

City      State  


se  More 

Until  the  advent  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  silo,  American 
stockmen  rightfully  were  accused  of  extravagance  in  feeding.  Succulent 
feeds  add  bulk  to  the  ration  as  well  as  the  feeder's  pocketbook,  in  addition 
to  acting  as  conditioners  for  all  stock.  In  this  article  on  authority  on 
field  and  forage  crops  points  out  to  California  livestock  breeders  and  feed- 
ers and  advantages  of  using  root  crops  in  addition  to  silage. 

By  G.  A.  Klein 


STOCK  beets  have  for  years 
been  recognized  as  a  most  val- 
uable feed  for  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle,  throughout  Europe,  Canada 
and  also  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Western  States  of  America. 

Why  should  the  farmers  of  Califor- 
nia continue  to  pay  $50.00  or  more 
per  ton  for  dried  beet  pulp,  which  is 
merely  a  residue  left  after  taking  the 
sugar  out  of  sugar  beets,  when  the 
stock  beets  which  contain  all  the 
natural  elements  with  nothing  taken 
out  can  be  produced  right  on  the 
ranch  for  $2.00  per  ton? 

Stock  beets  are  one  of  the  finest 
fat  and  milk-producing  crops  we  have 
today  and  when  fed  in  conjunction 
with  grain  they  are  worth  nearly  as 
much,  pound  for  pound,  as  the  fjrain 
itself.  This  statement  may  seem  a 
little  strong  but  ex- 
perience has  shown 
that  stock  beets  aid 
digest  ion  and  as- 
similation by  keep- 
ing the  animals  in 
extra  good  condi- 
tion. By  feeding 
them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  grains  the 
farmer  increases  the 
feeding  value  of  the 
grains.  They  add  a 
desirable  succulence 
to  the  ration,  and 
may  even  take  the 
place  of  summer 
silage. 

The  University  of 
California  says  of 
stock  beets:  "Root 
crops  (such  as  stock 
beets)  may  be  fed 
to  milk-cows,  sheep 
or  steers  with  good 
results.    A  pound  of 
dry  matter  in  man- 
gels is  equivalent  to 
one  pound  of  grain, 
and  mangels  can  be 
substituted  for  near- 
ly half  of  the  neces- 
sary grain  ration  in 
the   proportion  of 
about  12  or  15 
pounds  of  mangels 
to  one  of  grain. 
They  will  prove  a 
valuable  factor  in  in- 
creasing the  flow  of 
milk  where  cows 
have  access  only  to 
dry  hay  or  pasture. 
A  steer  being  fat- 
tened on  dry  feed 
will  make  better  use 
of  the  ration  when 
some  roots  are  included.    Stock  beets 
are  unequalled  in  their  value  for  fat- 
ening  lambs  and  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  in  breeding  stock.'' 
As  Fed  Abroad 
A  leading  seed  dealer  of  Holland, 
where  beets  are  widely  used,  advises 
that  in  his  country  the  daily  ration 
as  usually  fed  to  hogs  or  cows  in- 
cludes 50  to  80  pounds  of  beets  to 
every  6  or  8  pounds  of  hay,  8  to  12 
pounds  of  straw,  and  4  to  6  pounds 
of  grain.      ,  , 

If  you  were  to  examine  the  storage 
cellars  and  pits  of  the  farmers 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  you  would  find  thousands  of 
tons  of  these  crisp,  sweet,  juicy  beets 
stored  away  to  be  fed  to  their  stock 
during  the  cold  winter  months  when 
other  feeds  are  scarce  and  high. 

Stock  beets  also  furnish  excellent 
feed  for  chickens  and  rabbits. 

The  average  production  6f  stock 
beets  in  California  tests  was  35  tons 


per  acre.  This  is  not  exceptional; 
80  tons  per  acre  has  been  reported. 

The  average  cost  of  production  on 
a  basis  of  35  tons  per  acre  was  $2.00 
per  ton.  Compare  this  with  the  cost 
of  beet  pulp  today. 

Stock  beet  seed  should  be  sown 
about  one  inch  deep,  in  well  cultivated 
soil  in  drills  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet  apart  (depending  upon  the  meth- 
od of  cultivation).  When  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  large,  thin  out  to  stand 
10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
seed  is  generally  sown  at  the  rate  of 
eight  to  ten  pounds  per  acre.  Beet 
seed  is  very  hard  and  does  not  ger- 
minate as  easily  as  other  seeds; 
therefore,  the  soil  should  be  very 
moist  at  the  time  the  seed  is  planted. 
If  the  soil  should  be  dry  it  is  advis- 
able to  soak  the  seed  in  luke-warm 
water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before 
planting. 

In  harvesting  stock 
beets  it   is  well  to 
'  know  that  the  tops 

■C^'  xU&i:,  have  a  feeding 
AfLar  %3S  value  as  well  as  the 
roots,  and  their 
weight  will  total,  in 
addition  to  the 
roots,  about  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth 
the  tonnage  of  the 
roots  per  acre,  this 
depending  upon  the 
variety.  On  loose, 
well-cultivated  soil, 
the  beets  may  be 
pulled  by  hand,  as 
they  grow  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of 
their  length  out  of 
the  soil.  On  heavy 
soil  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  run  the 
plow  along  one  side 
to  loosen  them  up. 

If  you  wish  to 
store  them,  the  tops 
should  be  cut  off 
far  enough  above 
crown  so  that  each 
leaf  is  removed 
separately.  Store 
the  beets  in  a  cool, 
well  protected  place. 
If  the  tops  are  to  be 
used  for  fertilizing, 
they  can  be  cut  off 
in  the  field  and  left 
there  to  be  plowed 
under. 

For  feeding  pur- 
poses, stock  beets 
usually  are  fed  half- 
and-half  with  some 
other  dry  ration.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  your  stock  thrive 
on  such  feed,  and  not  only  that,  but 
think  of  the  saving  in  the  feed  bill! 
Cut  up  and  feed  10  to  20  pounds  of 
the  beets  per  day  along  with  other 
rations.  There  is  no  danger  of  taint- 
ing the  milk. 

The  common  varieties  of  stock 
beets  include  the  Prize  Mammoth 
Long  Red,  which  produces  a  larger 
tonnage  per  acre  than  any  other  root 
crop;  the  Giant  Half  Sugar  Mangel, 
which  is  perhaps  the  favorite  among 
stock  raisers,  since  it  is  very  sweet 
and  nutritious,  having  a  higher  sugar 
content  than  the  ordinary  mangel  (it 
is  a  cross  between  the  sugar  beet  and 
mangel-wurzel);  the  Golden  Tankard, 
which  does  not  keep  quite  as  well  as 
the  first  two,  but  is  a  popular  variety, 
and  the  Sludstrup,  the  favorite  in 
Europe  but  not  yet  received  with  as 
great  favor  in  this  country  as  the 
Long  Red. 
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Prevention  of  Azoturia 

THIS  is  the  season  of  year  when 
the  disease  known  as  azoturia 
and  also  popoularly  designated 
as  "lumbago"  and  "black  water"  is 
apt  to  appear  among  horses,  partic- 
ularly those  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  animals  usually  attacked 
are  those  that  are  well  fed  and, 
though  accustomed  to  regular  work, 
have  remained  idle  for  one  or  more 
days  without  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  rations.  Over-feeding  during 
Sunday  or  week-end  rest  periods  is 
especially  dangerous.  Among  the 
first  symptoms  are  a  staggering  of  the 
hind  parts  and  profuse  perspiration. 
Usually  the  attack  comes  on  sud- 
denly soon  after  the  horse  leaves  the 
stable,  though  it  may  occur  several 
hours  afterwards.  After  it  has  fallen, 
the  stricken  animal  may  attempt  to 
rise,  but  will  be  unable  to  stand  on 
its  feet  for  any  length  of  time. 

Horses  suffering  attacks  of  azo- 
turia should  be  immediately  freed 
from  the  harness  and  bedded  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injury.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  bruising 
of  the  head.  A  blanket  should  be 
thrown  over  the  animal  and  then  it 
should  be  removed  on  a  wagon  sled 
or  sledge  to  a  stable,  and  preferably 
placed  in  a  well-bedded  box  stall. 
Until  the  animal  is  able  to  stand,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter 
and  draw  the  urine  at  least  twice 
daily.  Both  treatment  and  nursing 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  skilled  veterinarian. 

While  this  disease  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  various  causes,  veterinarians 
in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  authorities  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  autointoxica- 
tion is  probably  the  cause.  This 
theory  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  development  of  the  dis- 
ease is  favored  by  rich  feeding  and 
by  a  period  of  idleness.  In  any  event, 
it  is  of  special  value  to  know  that 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  with 
the  greatest  certainty  by  reducing  the 
ration  of  grain  when  horses  are  not 
working  and  by  exercising  them 
daily. 


Animal  Hospital 

<<T  FIND  that  it  pays  to  maintain 
a  hospital,"  said  Brown,  success- 
ful hog-breeder,  as  he  piloted  us  about 
his  yards.  We  approached  a  far  cor- 
ner of  the  lot  and  he  pointed  to  a 
shady  pen,  with  a  small  shed,  under 
a  big  tree,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  other  buildings. 

"I  did  not  realize,"  he  continued, 
"how  valuable  a  hospital  pen  would 
be  until  we  had  been  using  it  a  while. 
It  is  surprising  how  many  'off  hogs 
one  will  find  in  any  herd,  no  matter 
how  carefully  they  are  attended.  Ani- 
mals with  minor  ailments  may  be 
straightened  out  before  the  trouble 
becomes  serious.  For  instance,  a 
slight  lameness  may  often  be  cured 
in  a  few  days  if  the  animal  is  isolated, 
whereas  if  it  is  left  where  it  can  be 
pushed  about  and  'worried'  by  the 
other  hogs,  something  more  serious 
may  develop.  The  sow  with  sore  ears; 
the  animal  that  is  off  feed;  the  one 
that  displays  symptoms  of  worms  or 
other  common  ailments,  should  imme- 
diately be  isolated.  Not  only  is  its 
recovery  facilitated,  but  the  danger- 
of  infection  of  well  animals,  in  the 
case  of  germ  diseases,  is  reduced. 

"Another  great  advantage  of  having 
such  a  pen  is  that  the  visitor  sees  only 
healthy,  well-conditioned  hogs.  The 
presence  of  one  or  two  'off  animals 
n  a  herd  of  fine  stock  often  has  pre- 
sented a  profitable  sale." — A.  J.  M. 


S&Ve  ike  Co 


RAIN  SACKS  are  an  absolute  loss  no  matter  which 
way  you  figure  it;  you  lose,  the  buyer  loses,  the 
shipper  loses. 

You  lose  two  ways.  You  lose  the  money  you  pay  for 
sacks,  for  there  is  only  a  partial  return  for  this  outlay. 
You  lose  the  grain  that  is  always  wasted  when  you  use 
sacks — through  leaks,  weather  and  rodents. 

Turn  this  total  loss  into  profit  by  handling  your  grain 
in  bulk.  Substitute  the  inexpensive,  economical  Calco 
Metal  Grain  Bin  for  the  costly,  wasteful  sack. 

Built  once,  these  bins  handle  your  grain  for  years. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  replaced  every  year  as  sacks  do. 
They  quickly  pay  for  themselves.  Check  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  for  the  Calco  Grain  Bin  Booklet. 


MODEL  101 


Calco  Automatic  Drainage 
Gate — Model  100 

Opens  automatically  with  slight 
pressure  and  closes  instantly 
when  pressure  ceases.  Made 
from  cast  iron  with  shutter  sus- 
pended by  means  of  heavy  steel 
bars.  Send  for  list  of  sizes  and 
prices. 


Calco  Slide  Headgate- 

Designed  for  use  under  vary- 
ing heads  of  water  up  to  twenty 
feet.  Strongly  made  from  cast 
and  angle  iron.  Operation  of 
slide  is  easy,  quick  and  positive. 
Write  for  information. 


Armco  Iron  Lateral  Head- 
gate — Model  153 

Designed  to  serve  as  inlet  gate 
under  varying  heads  of  water  up 
to  six  feet.  One  of  two  models. 
Truss  plate  riveted  across  face 
materially  reinforces  it.  Opera- 
tion of  slide  is  both  rapid  and 
easy.    Catalog  upon  request. 


Armco  Iron  Irrigation 
Gate — Model  161 

Made  to  control  the  flow 
water  through  the  bank  of  a 
ditch  or  stream.  Easy  to  operate 
and  water-tight.  Gate  Slide  is 
built  into  it.  It  comes  with  or 
without  collar  or  bulkhead.  Send 
for  descriptive  folder. 


MODEL  161 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
421  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
410  Parker  Street 


calco 


ducts" 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mate* the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 


Largwrt  stock  of  .surface  Irrigation 
Pipe  and  equipment  on  the  Cnaat. 


Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.generatesheat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

bend  for  Booklet  B-5 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the 
grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

8th  and  Irwin  Streets,      San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Own  a  "SELECTED"  Farm 
In  Western  Canada 

—Make  Bigger  Pro/its! 

Tha  most  wonderful  opportunity  In  tha  world  for  Baal* 
mm  Farmers  is  in  the  SELECTED"  Farms,  which  can 
be  bought  for  116  to  UO  an  acre  along  the  lines  of  tha 
Canadian  National  Railways  in  Western  Canada. 

"SELECTED"  Farms 

These  "SELECTED"  Farms  are  carefully  chosen  from 
the  cream  of  the  richest  wheat  and  cattle  country  in 
America,  to  meet  your  special  needs,  by  experts  repre- 
senting 14,100  miles  of  railway,  whose  advice,  while  free 
to  settlers,  is  of  great  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

Western  Canada  extends  a  helpful  hand  to  home  seekers. 
Friendly  neighbors  —  splendid  schools,  clinches  and  social 
life  —  warm,  sonny,  growing  summers  and  dry,  cold, 
healthy  winters— await  you  in  this  wonderfully  prosperous 
"LAST  WEST." 

Big  Profits  in  Wheat,  Dairying. 
Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 

"SELECTED"  Farms  average  more  than  20  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Under  specially  favorable  conditions  a 
yield  of  60  to  60  bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

Dairying  is  exceptionally  profitable.  That  soil  and  cli- 
mate are  well  adapted  to  it  is  shown  in  greatly  increased 
production  and  high  quality  maintained.  A  world-wide 
market  awaits  all  that  Western  Canada  can  produce. 

Beef  and  dairy  cattle  yield  great  profits.  Stock  thrive 
on  the  prairie  grasses,  which  in  many  sections  cure 
standing  and  make  fine  bay.  Cattle  and  horses  require 
only  natural  shelter  most  of  the  winter  and  bring  high 
prices  without  grain  feeding. 

Low  Taxes—  Easy  Terms 

There  Is  a  small  tax  on  the  land,  but  buildings,  improve- 
ments, animals,  machinery  and  personal  property  are  all 
tax  exempt.  Terms  on  "SELECTED"  Farms:  About  10 
per  cent  cash  oown,  balance  in  equal  payments  over  a 
term  of  years;  interest  usually  6  per  cent. 

Special  Ratea  to  Homeseekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  homeseekers 
and  their  effects  to  encourage  personal  inspection  of  the 
-'SELECTED"  Farms  along  the  lines  of  tha  Conadian 
National  Railways.  Full  information  will  be  sent  on 
request.   WRITE  OR  MAU,  COUPON  TODAY! 


DEWTTT  FOSTER.  Superintendent  Resources. 
Canadian  National  Railways, 
Dept.  IH   ,  Marquette  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

Please  send  ma  free  and  without  obligation  to  me, 
complete  information  on  the  items  concerning  West- 
ern Canada  checked  below: 

!)  Opportunities  for  big  profits  In  wheat 
1  Big  money-making  from  stock  raising 
1  Special  Railway  Rates  for  Homeseekers 
)  Business  and  Industrial  Opportunities 


Name.  

Address... 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


,_a  weiafat  15 1 kt.  Price  $22.50 

Has  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  itself  on  the  first  job  of 

IRRIGATING,  DITCHING,  TILE  DRAINING. 
TERRACING,  etc. 
Best  investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ac- 
curate durable  and  complete  with  full  instrnc 
tlons.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  you  will  endorse  it  too. 
after  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  for  description  of  Level  and  TELESCOPE 
do  tails  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  name  anc 
address  of  oar  distributor  in  your  section. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO 
88   Stonewall  Street,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  SHOP 
810  to  818  South  Olive  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 

Main  8133. 


The  Big  Puzzle  contest  comes  to 
a  close  March*  16th.  Remember  it 
costs  nothing  to  enter  this  contest, 
other  than  a  subscription  to  Orchard 
and  Farm,  and  your  chance  of  win- 
ning a  $600  prize  are  as  good  as  your 
neighbor's. 


s 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 


love  a  man  who  hates  himself."  We 
are  often  judged  by  our  own  estimate 
of  ourselves. 

The  astounding  growth  of  Imperial 
Valley  IN  SPITE  OF  the  defamations 
of  those  who  have  taken  fortunes 
from  her  marvelous  soil,  is  a  clear 
indication  of  the  genuineness  of  her 
resources.  What,  then,  may  be  ex- 
pected under  the  new  regime?  It  is 
generally  conceded  by  those  most 
closely  in  touch  with  the  situation 
that  possibilities  for  development,  ex- 
pansion and  profits  now  are  almost 
limitless.  The  production  for  1920 
it  is  believed  will  approach  $70,000,- 
000.  Last  year  the  Valley  showed 
an  average  gross  production  of  more 
than  $150  for  every  acre  of  cultivated 
land,  including  hundreds  of  acres  of 
new  lands!  It  is  predicted  that  dur- 
ing 1920  Imperial  will  ship  out  nearly 
4.000  carloads  of  winter  lettuce,  10,- 
500  carloads  of  cantaloupes,  2,200  car- 


THESE  COMPARATIVE  FIGURES  TELL  A  CONVINCING  STORY 

Total  Production  of  Imperial  Valley  Crops,  1910  $  5,000,000 

Total  Production  of  Imperial  Valley  Crops,  1919  $63,000,000 

Total  Production  (Estimated),  1920  $70,000,000 

Total  Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate,  1914   $12,000,000 

Total  Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate,  1919  $40,350,000 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


SPINACH   

LETTUCE   

PEAS   

CABBAGE   

TOMATOES   

CANTALOUPES   

ACREAGE  OF  COTTON  GROWN  IN  THE  VALLEY 
1910    6,538  acres                  1914  38,810  acres 
1912    8,000  acres                  1916  44.116  acres 
Total  area  under  cultivation  to  all  frops  418,116 


1910 

1920 

(Est) 

Acres 

Carloads 

Acres 

Carloads 

. .  165 

43 

1.200 

800 

850 

1,069 

9,833 

3.900 

.  300 

40 

886 

95 

..  775 

440 

3,350 

2.200 

. .  1.800 

114 

250 

.  .14,080 

8,802 

21,000 

10.500 

1917  77,216  acres 
1919  140.000  acres 


Imperial  Valley  Facts 

POSSESSING  climatic  conditions  ri- 
valed only  by  certain  favored  sections 
of  Arizona,  Imperial  Valley  is  certain 
to  reap  an  ever- increasing  harvest  of 
Pima  cotton  money.  Los  Angeles  and 
Eastern  tire  factories  already  are  of- 
fering: to  contract  next  year's  long- 
staple  crop  at  60  cents  a  pound,  as  well 
as  lending  the  farmers  large  sums  of 
money  for  carrying  on  their  operations. 
A  great  increase  in  Imperial  Valley 
cotton  acreage  is  looked  for  this  year. 

While  the  total  population  of  the  Val- 
ley is  now  about  50,000,  it  is  freely  pre- 
dicted that  150,000  people  will  make 
their  homes  there  within  five  years. 
Land  that  is  so  admirably  suited  to  the 
most  intensive  farming  will  not  long 
remain  in  grain  and  hay,  economists 
point  out. 

Many  a  man  has  come  to  Imperial 
Valley  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune 
in  five  years,  but  in  view  of  present 
costs  of  equipment,  labor  and  every- 
thing entering  into  food-production, 
those  who  know  the  Valley  do  not  rec- 
ommend that  any  one  undertake  fann- 
ing there  without  a  reasonable  amount 
of  capital.  Ono  man  who  came  to  Cali- 
patria  a  few  years  ago  with  $500.  this 
year  will  make  more  than  $15,000  from 
lettuce. 


loads  of  cabbage,  800  carloads  of 
spinach,  100  carloads  of  peas  and 
250  carloads  of  tomatoes.  The  cot- 
ton production  is  expected  to  reach 
a  value  of  more  than  $25,000,000. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  industries 
contributing  to  Imperial's  rapidly 
mounting  wealth. 

And  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  the  new  Spirit  of  Pull- 
Together?  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  present  population  of  50,000 
will  swell  to  half  a  million  in  a  very 
few  years.  Such  lands  are  best  suited 
to  the  most  intensive  cultivation.  And 
the  value  of  the  products  from  the 
600,000  tillable  acres  may  mount 
within  the  next  10  years  to  $150,000,- 
000  or  more!  The  reader  may  judge 
for  himself  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  land  values! 

With  such  figures  and  such  possi- 
bilities before  him,  could  any  Valley- 
ite  deny  the  value  of  the  great  new 
idea  that  has  swept  over  America 
since  the  War  and  is  frankly  called 
by  some  of  our  leaders,  the  greatest 
development  of  our  time?  And  could 
any  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
knowing  what  cooperation  is  doing 
for  Imperial  Valley,  fail  to  absorb 
some  of  this  fine  spirit  and  put  it  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  his  own 
community?  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we 
reap.  Let  us  sow  the  seeds  of  har- 
mony!—1. C.  K. 


Tire  Dealers  Are  Contracting  Pima  Cotton  at  60  Cents. 

Above — "Peaches,"  as  well  as  cotton  thrive  in  Imperial. 
Below — Over  $1,000,000  worth  of  baled  cotton  awaiting  shipment — Calexico. 


WHAT  ONE  "BIG  RANCHER"  DID  IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY 

THE  900-acre  ranch  of  J.  T.  Latham  furnishes  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing examples  of  tremendous  production  from  new  Imperial  Valley 
lands.    Small  farmers  have  done  equally  as  well  in  proportion,  even 
before  the  time  of  present  high  market  prices,  as  In  the  case  of  the  ac- 
complishment here  described. 

Mr.  Latham  bought  900  acres  of  unimproved  bottom  land  in  the  north 
end  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  paying  $112,800  for  the  tract.  He  had  it  cleared 
and  placed  under  cultivation  in  February  of  1917.  Part  of  the  land  was  not 
planted  until  April  and  June.  The  acreage  was  all  planted  to  mllo  maize 
and  alfalfa. 

When  Mr.  Latham  harvested  his  crop  and  marketed  it  in  the  fall  he 
found  that  he  had  9600  torts  of  hay  and  fodder  mix,  worth  $5  per  ton.  This 
was  sold  for  a  lump  sum  of  $48,000.  There  were  1680  tons  of  maize  worth 
$50  per  ton.  That  brought  $84,000.  Hence,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1917 
—in  less  than  10  months.  Mr.  Latham  sold  $128,000  worth  of  grain  and  hay 
from  the  960  acres  which  cost  him  $112,800.  That  left  him  a  surplus  of 
$15,200  which  would,  of  course,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  ranch 
during  that  length  of  time  and  still  leave  him  some  pocket  money! 
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AIR  and  COAL  OIL 

The  Cheapest  Fuel 
'  on  Earth,  and  the 

Supply  Is  Unlimited. 

All! 

Why  worry  along  with  high  priced 
wood,  coal  or  gas  when  science  has 
made  it  possible  to  burn  air?  No  short- 
age on  account  of  strikes.    No  "sky- 

<Ki' ' m  ms<;  V  iwHTfflffilllH  ^^^■■■^^BPi  ftHv  high"  prices. 

iikrf  r 

jflRK^P        '-^  WX';£V-:'  Fifty    years   ago    skeptics  claimed 

^^^^DKS^^^^BIB^^B^^.v'^^A'''  ''  aeroplanes  impossible.    Today  skeptics 

laugh  at  burning  air  as  fuel.  But  we're 
doing  both.    (Kerosene  is  the  cheapest 

,,,,  ,  ,.,  1;s,       J  ;  °f  &H  fuels.    It  can  be  obtained  any- 

where.) 

OXO-GAS  HEATER  has  made  it  possible  to  cook 
and  heat  your  home  by  burning  oxygen  from  the  air. 

UOLLOH   WIHK  ISTO  OXO-GAS  COOK  STOVK.  ~  „  „  ,  .  _°  ^  °  ,  ...        ,    .  . 

c«SMkk°  I  M       "izet«^  in.  wide  ley,  in.  1.0N0  Oxygen,  96  parts  to  4  parts  of  kerosene  utilized  in  this 

SS™5e^l:  tank,  appliance  to  produce  heat. 

PUMP  AND  WIRE. 

Heat  is  essential.    Every  family  must  use  it  every 

Oxo-Gas  Heaters  are  made  in  all  sizes  for  all  day  in  the  year  either  for  cooking  or  warmth.  Hereto- 

requirements.    Can  be  furnished  with  our  own  fore  coal>  wood>  and  manufactured  gas  have  been  used, 

furnaces  for  heating  purposes.    This  furnace  is  made  But  he*tera/®Pe"di^                              are  be" 

especiallv  for  our  burners  to  produce  maximum  heat  and  J?*  replaced  by  the  OXO-GAS  HEATER  because  prac- 

.  .      J                         %T„       ,      .  .  tical  experiments — not  guesswork  but  actual  tests — have 

minimum  oil  consumption.   When  placed  beneath  floor  proven  it  the  mogt  economical  by  far. 

will  furnish  abundant  heat  at  far  less  money  than  any  mu    „        .        ,  ,  . ,      ,  .  

.      XT     .             <  -  .    Tir  .,    - ,..     .  The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  saving 

system  made.   No  pipes — no  dust.    Write  for  literature  made  by  using  OXO-GAS  • 

on  heating  and  hot  water  systems.  ^  to  be  ag  ch"eap  ag  Qxq^  mugt  ^  f(ff  $?  70 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  California  agents.   See  per  ton. 

the  nearest  for  a  demonstration  of  this  economical  Oxo-  Wood,  to  be  as  cheap  as  Oxo-Gas,  must  sell  for  $6.60 

Gas  Heater:  per  cord. 

M.  Goth,  2225  Fresno  St.,   Fresno,  Calif.  Artificial  gas,  to  be  as  cheap  as  Oxo-Gas,  must  sell 

J.  B.  Moore,  409  Mendocino  Ave. .    .  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  for  47 %  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

0  _    .   _                               „     ,     n  ..,  Is  there  any  wonder  that  thousands  of  these  appli- 

Moore  &  Cook  Co  Lureka,  Caht.  anceg  are  bdng  uged  m  eyery  gtate  in  the  Union?  An 

Guy  E.  Hansard    Merced,  Calif.       Oxo-Gas  Heater  (shown  above)  when  placed  inside  your 

cook  stove  will  heat  vour  room  and  cook  1  to  V/2  hours 
Whitney  Bros.  Co  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.        fQr  -yy  cents. 

S.  T.  Mason  Durham,  Calif..  Besides,  there  are  no  ashes,  no  soot,  no  dirt,  no 

i™«  x,  i  ™„  SuUun  Calif       smoke,  no  coal  to  carry,  no  wood  to  chop.  Simply  install 

Jones  &  Long   Smsun,  Cal.t.       ^  Q£0  GAg  HEATER  in  your  stoVe  and  forget  it.  It 

Chester  R.  Abrott   Niles,  Calif.  operates  by  the  simple  turn  of  a  valve. 

Akins  &  Son  .  .  Lakeport,  Calif.  Our  display  room,  at  457  Market  St.,  is  open  for 

C.  B.  Johnson,  91  Main  St  Jackson,  Calif.  your  inspection.  Come  in  to  see  an  OXO-GAS  HEATER 

Z,  "    °  r                                         A  u       r  i  f  actually  doing  all  that  we  claim.   See  it  adapted  to  your 

C  O.  Fisher  Auburn,  Cahf .  ^tosLt  needs. 

J.  W.  Marks  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.  If  inconvenient  to         see  our  nearest  representa- 

Territory  representatives  wanted  in  all  unoc-  tive,  or  mail  the  coupon  in  the  right-hand  corner 

cupied  territories.  of  page. 

Save  Fuel.    Mail  the  Coupon. 

o\o-<;.\s        v.  *^ 
HEATING  CO.      V  S  OXO-GAS 

<S7  Market  St.,         Vv  f\  f\  WW  «  f\  C  \  *  C  *  S         HEATING  CO. 

Oxo-Gas  Heating  Company  of  California  Xs¥m 

pled  terrltor\.  V  *^  m  tf  X        matter  of  tmir  Ovo-Gii* 

Name  >^  Heater. 

street  457  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Name 

r°""  Oxo-Gas  Heater  agents  for  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Japan,  y/  Street 

Territory  wanted  V  Territory  of  Hawaii,  China,  Alaska,  New  Zealand.  Philippine  Islands.  y  town 
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A.  F.  George  Co.,  Inc. 

202  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

A.  F.  George  Co.,  Inc. 

1837  Merced  Street 
Fresno,  California 

San  Jose  Tractor  8C  Truck  Co. 

445-449  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
San  Jose,  California 

Young  Hardware  Co. 

Napa,  California 

Ketterlin  Bros. 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

Booth  Bros. 

Paso  Robles,  California 

Electric  Garage  Co. 

IV oodland,  California 


If  you're  tractor-wise  you  can  learn  a  lot  about  the  Yuba  by 
closely  inspecting  a  bright  new  Yuba. 

The  generous  amount  of  manganese  steel;  the  application 
of  the  ball-bearing  principle  to  the  tread ;  the  shafting  exclu- 
sively of  nickel  chrome  steel ;  a  careful  dust-protection,  a  sim- 
ple control— all  these  are  apparent  to  the  critical  eye  of  the 
engineer  or  the  discerning  farmer. 

Such  an  inspection  answers  every  question  but  one  —  and 
the  most  important  of  all ! 

"How  long  will  the  Yuba  last?" 

It  depends  on  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  various  parts— 
proper  distribution  of  weight  — proper  design  —  balance  \ 

And  you  do  n't  have  to  take  the  word  of  an  enthusiastic 
salesman  for  that. 

In  your  county  today  there  are  scores  of  operating  Yubas— 
two,  four,  six  years  old! 

Pick  out  a  pleasant  day;  get  a  list  of  Yuba  owners  over  the 
'phone  from  the  nearest  dealer  — all  of  them  — and  start  forth 
in  your  automobile. 

You'll  see  machines  that  have  been  relentlessly  pushed 
through  the  long  dusty  grind  of  many  seasons. 


MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA         YUBA  MANUFAC 
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You'll  hear  about  them  from  the  man  that  knows— the 
owner  who  has  driven,  oiled  and  repaired  them. 

You  '11  hear  criticism— the  Yuba  is  n't  perfedt,  and  some 
operators  attempt  the  impossible. 

But  most  of  the  stories  will  be  favorable.  You  can  balance 
the  good  with  the  bad  and  form  an  idea  how  your  Yuba  will 
look  after  years  of  hard  work. 

And  you  '11  have  an  agreeable  day  meeting  the  prosperous 
ranchers  who  are  Yuba  owners. 

"We  knew  a  man  who  built  himself  a  gold  dredge;  to  his 
own  design,  but  of  the  best  materials  money  could  buy.  The 
first  clay's  operation  showed  the  digging  buckets  to  be  too 
light.  He  bought  heavier  ones.  The  steam  engine  wouldn't 
pull  that  new  line.  He  replaced  it  with  a  more  powerful  one. 
His  boilers  were  inadequate  to  furnish  steam  for  the  bigger 
engine.  He  installed  larger  boilers. 

"They  were  too  heavy  for  the  hull— and  one  day  they  dropped 
through  and  wrecked  the  dredge.  Poor  balancel" 

Correct  balance  in  a  tra&or  means  long  life— and  long  life 
alone  proves  correct  balance ! 

Sell  yourself  a  Yuba  ! 


VeaL 


eaters 

Willows  Implement  Co. 

Willows,  California 

Yuba  Products  Co. 

333  E  Street 
Marysville,  California 

Pengilly  Co. 

342  Eldorado  Street 
Stockton,  California 

Yuba  Products  Co. 

905  First  Avenue 
Spokane,  Washington 

Howard-Cooper  Corp. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Yuba  Products  Co. 

211  North  Lamar  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 

Honolulu  Iron  Works 

Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii 


JRING  COMPANY 


BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE   WEAR  IS  HARDEST 


LADY  WARE 
cA  very  fine 
mere  eriied 
stocking,  fash- 
ioned  with 
seam  back. 
Black,  white, 
gray,  cordovan 


Experience  says:  "That 
is  real  value  in  Hosiery" 

ANYONE  can  see  the  beauty  in  Durable- 
XX  DURHAM   Hosiery.     But  Experience 
looks  deeper  and  sees  the  wonderful  wearing 
quality.    Every  pair  of  Durable-DuRHAM  is 
strongly  reinforced.      Legs  are  full  length; 
tops  wide  and  elastic;  sizes  accu- 
rately marked ;  feet  and  toes  smooth, 
seamless   and  even.    The  Durham 
dyes  will  not  fade. 

Styles  for  children  and  men  as  well 
as  for  women — for  dress,  work  or  play,, 
for  every  season  of  the  year. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable-DURHAM  Ho- 
siery. Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  ticket 
attached  to  each  pair. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


"KICKLESS  KOFFY" 

This  is  the  first  year  in  California  for  this  wonderful  new 
crop. 

Get  in  on  the  high  prices  a  new  crop  always  brings.  We 
will  buy  all  you  can  raise. 

$500  on  an  acre  has  been  made,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  are  found  in  California,  Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

16  pounds  will  plant  one  acre ;  $16.00  for  the  seed. 

If  you  can  plant  5  acres  or  more,  25  per  cent  discount. 

What  Is 

"Sherwood's  Home  Grown  Kickless  Koffy?" 

A  South  American  Bean.  By  analysis  similar  to  Coffee. 
Without  Caffeine.  When  roasted  and  ground  it  produces  a 
drink  superior  in  taste  and  aroma  to  the  coffee  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  planted  annually.  Irrigated  as  beans  or  corn 
in  sandy  or  heavy  soil.  A  very  hardy  plant.  Requires  only 
a  four  months'  season.  Stalk  and  leaves  are  used  for  stock 
and  poultry  feed.  Plant  between  young  trees.  Use  as  a  cover 
crop. 

A  new  crop  is  needed.    You  can  not  lose. 

Seed  $1.00  per  pound  while  our  supply  lasts.    No  order 
filled  for  less  than  one  pound. 

EARL  A.  SHERWOOD, 

I  501  W.  2nd  St.  Pomona,  Calif. 
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(Continued  from  Pace  I?) 


books,  entertainment,  travel  and  the 
various  family  demands  upon  the  cash 
budget. 

Thus  it  becomes  necessary  for  each 
individual  to  work  out  his  plans  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  he  pro- 
poses to  follow. 

A  little  thought  will  indicate  the 
great  difference  in  capital  required 
for  different  enterprises.  A  family 
going  into  egg  production  and  plan- 
ning to  bring  a  plant  to  2,000-fowl 
capacity,    must    provide    a  certain 


ferent  than  if  he  were  to  buy  an 
orchard  already  in  bearing. 

As  against  the  capital  needed  to 
finance  the  business,  he  may  consider 
his  possible  sources  of  income  from 

(a)  The  different  activities  repre- 
sented on  the  ranch.  Pessimism 
rather  than  optimism  should  prevail 
in  determining  possible  sources  of 
income  from  the  proposed  business 

(b)  Possibility  of  work  done  away 
from  the  ranch,  such  as  team-work 
on  country  roads,  caring  for  propert> 


Buildings  Play  Important  Part  in  Investment  Budget 

TOP — Neat,  economical  set  of  buildings.    Cost  $$200. 
CENTER — Tankhouse  used  as  temporary  living  quarters. 
BOTTOM — A  few  trees  made  a  cheap  house  more  homelike. 


amount  of  capital,  based  on  the  ex- 
penditures for  land,  fowls,  buildings, 
and  personal  expenses.  A  man  going 
into  range  stock  production  will  find 
his  items  arranged  in  entirely  differ- 
ent amounts.  Further,  a  man  buying 
undeveloped  land  with  the  intention 
of  setting  out  an  orchard  and  waiting 
the  several  years  which  must  inter- 
vene before  a  fair  crop  is  obtained, 
will  find  that  his  allotment  of  capital 
for  the  different  items  is  much  dif- 


of  non-residents,  hauling,  or  if  the 
owner  has  a  trade  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  odd  times,  the  possibility 
of  securing  an  income  from  carpen- 
tering, plumbing,  or  keeping  books. 

As  a  precaution,  one  should  recog- 
nize, however,  that  the  amount  of 
"filling-in"  which  one  can  do  usually 
is  limited  in  most  neighborhoods.  A 
careful  investigation  into  possibilities 
should  be  made  in  the  community 
where  one  expects  to  settle,  and  care 
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exercised  in  placing  an  estimate  upon 
the  possible  income  from  this  source. 
This  is  specially  true  in  considering 
farm  work,  which  must  be  done 
within  limited  periods  of  time;  often 
when  the  pressure  of  this  kind  of 
work  on  the  home  place  is  over,  out- 
side places  will  no  longer  be  demand- 
ing labor.  The  same  thing  also  holds 
when  planning  to  do  ordinary  labor. 
There  is  usually  a  generous  supply 
of  this  at  the  time  when  one  can  af- 
ford to  be  away  from  his  own  place. 

Based  on  Investigation 

Bearing  in  mind  that  no  single,  or- 
dinary set  of  figures  is  of  wide  ap- 
plication because  of  the  many  vary- 
ing conditions  to  be  met,  interest 
may  attach  to  the  following  sum- 
mary of  needs  of  five  types  of 
California  farming.  The  material 
is  based  upon  a  study  of  several 
weeks  conducted  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  several  California  farm- 
ing sections,  but  revised  'with  1919 
data.  It  represents  farmers'  estimates 
of  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  capi- 
tal for  a  "family-sized"  farm;  that  is, 
a  farm  where  the  bulk  of  the  routine 
work  is  done  by  the  operator  and 
members  of  his  family — rather  than 
entirely  by  hired  labor  as  practiced 
in  corporation,  or  large-holdings 
farming. 

Of  the  various  types  of  agriculture, 
five  are  selected  as  being  of  rather 
general  interest.  These  are  dry-land 
grain,  fruit,  poultry,  dairy,  and  di- 
versified. With  costs  of  1919  the 
total  amount  necessary  to  equip  and 
establish  these  five  types  represents 
a  capital  outlay  as  follows: 

Grain — Requires  320  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $100,  totaling  $40,712,  of 
which  $32,000  goes  for  land,  and 
$8,712  for  equipment. 

Fruit— 20  acres,  at  $250  per  acre, 
requiring  $10,178,  of  which  $5,000  is 
for  land,  and  $5,178  for  equipment. 

Poultry — Ten  acres,  which  at  $500, 
makes  a  land  investment  of  $5000, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  $8797  to  cover 
the  necessary  equipment — a  total  of 
$13,797. 

Dairy  *  Farming — An  average  of 
twenty  cows,  for  which  thirty  acres  of 
land  is  considered  necessary,  costing 
$7500,  with  equipment  of  $7400,  bring- 
ing the  total  investment  to  $14,900. 

The  Diversified  Farm — Uusually  a 
forty-acre  farm,  valued  in  its  unde- 


veloped  state  at  $200  an  acre,  which 
with  the  equipment,  $6511,  means  a 
total  of  $14,511.  Acreages  in  each 
instance,  are  in  the  opinion  of  farmers 
conducting  similar  businesses,  the 
areas  needed  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
family  living  and  to  meet  the  ordin- 
ary operating  requirements.  A  small 
balance  to  cover  profit,  to  institute 
improvements,  or  to  discharge  finan- 
cial obligations  could  be  counted  upon 
for  ordinary  conditions. 

Additional  Requirements 

To  the  cost  of  obtaining  land  and 
equipment,  must  be  added  two  addi- 
tional items,  if  full  capital  require- 
ments are  to  be  covered.  These  are 
the  operating  sums  necessary  to  bring 
the  farm  to  its  maximum  stage  of 
production  as  well  as  those  incident 
to  the  operation  of  the  business  after 
it  is  established. 

The  totals  for  the  various  types  of 
farming  under  consideration  thus  be- 
come: 

OPERATING  SUMS  NEEDED 
Kind  of        To  en  tab.  business.  After  business 
forming.       less  possible  returns,   is  estab. 

Grain    »3.800  »2.800 

Frv.lt   4. 060  2,600 

Poultry    1,825  8.750 

Dairy    3.875  2,100 

Diversified  farming     3.800  2,650 

From  this  data  we  may  determine 
the  grand  total  requirements  for  land 
equipment  and  operating  expenses. 
These  are,  for  grain,  $47,312;  for  fruit 
$16,828;  for  poultry,  $24,372;  for  dairy- 
ing, $20,875;  for  diversified  farming 
$21,061. 

Success  in  farming  doesn't  rest 
wholly  on  capital;  and  just  as  surely 
it  doesn't  rest  entirely  on  enthusiasm, 
sincere  as  such  enthusiasm  may  be. 
Capital  is  ammunition  in  the  farming 
battle,  and  indeed  the  need  of  having 
some  capital  before  it  is  possible  to 
embark  upon  farming,  operates  as  a 
measure  of  protection.  It  is  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  California 
Land  Settlement  work.  The  next 
step  is  to  back  up  that  need  for  cap- 
ital with  a  better  realization  of  how 
much  is  required  to  safeguard  the  in- 
vestor and  how  he  should  budget  his 
available  resources.  Perhaps  this 
sketchy  outline  may  help  matters 
along. 

(This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  California  Farm  Manage- 
ment, written  especially  for  Orchard 
and  Farm  by  Professor  Adams. — Ed.) 


The  Place  of  the  Junior  College 


THE  Junior  College  has  come  to 
be  considered  a  very  important 
division  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. High  school  boards  in  every 
part  of  the  State  of  California  have 
seen  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  pro- 
viding instruction  beyond  high  school 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  at- 
tend the  regular  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  With  the  establishment 
-of  this  college  department  in  various 
,high  schools  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance educationally  along  another 
line;  adults  have  been  encouraged  to 
go  back  to  school  and  take  special 
courses;  vocational  work  has  received 
an  impetus;  short  courses  have  been 
introduced;  and  the  high  school  and 
college  department  together  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  truth  in  recog- 
nizing the  secondary  school  as  "the 
people's  college." 

The  junior  college  was  established 
at  Chaffey  Union  in  August,  1916.  A 
large  number  of  seniors  of  the  class 
•  of  1916  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
stay  with  the  high  school  and  study 
for  another  year,  and  so  it  seemed  a 
necessity  for  the  board  to  take  the 
'  legal  steps  and  provide  a  two  years' 
college  department.  At  first,  academic 
courses  and  a  few  special  courses 
only  were  provided.  But  after^  two 
years  of  experience  it  became  evident 
that  the  junior  college  could  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  area  by  organ- 
ng  chiefly  along  vocational  lines, 
ccordingly,  in  1919,  the  Chaffey 
•rd  reorganized  their  junior  college 
at  a  Junior  College  of  Agriculture. 
The  academic  courses  were  contin- 
ued, but  new  courses  were  introduced 
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along  four  vocational  lines — music, 
commercial  branches,  home  econom- 
ics and  agriculture. 

The  Territory  Served 

It  might  be  said  that  the  Chaffey 
Junior  College  of  Agriculture  has, 
about  150  square  miles,  including 
eight  districts  back  of  it.  These  dis- 
tricts are  the  grammar  school  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario,  Upland,  Alta  Loma, 
Central,  Cucamonga,  Etiwanda, 
Mountain  View  and  Piedmont.  The 
industries  of  the  most  importance  are 
orange  and  lemon  growing,  dairying, 
producing  deciduous  fruits,  viticul- 
ture, and  growing  field  crops.  The 
college  department  is  well  equipped, 
having  the  use  of  a  $200,000  building 
plant,  a  library  of  13,000  volumes  and 
4000  agriculture  bulletins,  a  20-acre 
dairy  farm,  and  a  17-acre  orange 
grove.  The  institution  is  planning  to , 
secure  from  20  to  40  acres  for  a  de- 
ciduous orchard.  It  is  the  plan  to 
give  advantages  at  Chaffey  that  can 
only  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State 
at  yie  University  school  at  Davis. 

Many  Helpful  Courses 

The  following  regular  courses  are 
given:  Citriculture,  pomology,  eco- 
nomic entomology,  soil  technology, 
farm  accounting,  geology,  rural  eco- 
nomics, and  farm  mechanics.  Short 
courses  already  given  or  planned  are: 
Deciduous  fruits,  farm  mechanics,  in- 
cluding tractor  operation;  poultry, 
dairying,  and  a  course  for  packing 
house  managers  and  employes.  In 
addition  to  these  courses  in  agricul- 

( Con  tinned    on    Page  70) 
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THE  DIENER  TOMATO 

(Blight  Resisting) 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  the  California  Industries 
and  Land  Show,  Oct.  5,  1919 


Nine  Tomatoes  in  One  Cluster — All  Ripe 
Weight,  7  Pounds 

The  largest  and  most  desirable  tomato  ever  created.  Unexcelled  for 
table  use,  for  canning:,  for  tomato  sauce,  and  for  dehydration. 

30-40  tons  of  ripe  fruit  of  remarkably  uniform  size  produced  to  the  acre. 

The  Diener  Tomato  plant  is  also  blight  resisting.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  tomatoes  have  been  ruined  in  the  last  few  years  by  blight;  but  this 
tomato  has  been  grown  side  by  side  with  such  varieties  without  being 
affected  by  blight.  ' 

The  fruit  has  reached  a  size  of  three  pounds,  but  the  average  is  a  one- 
pound  fruit,  unusually  smooth.  The  flesh  is  more  solid  than  of  any  other 
tomato  known,  making  this  variety  so  valuable  for  dehydrating  purposes. 
This  tomato  is  of  a  deep  red  color  and  very  attractive  to  the  eye. 

The  Diener  Tomato  is  specially  useful  in  many  localities  for  the  fact 
that,  after  being  properly  started,  it  is  practically  drought  resisting. 

The  Diener  Tomato  is  an  excellent  shipping  variety,  ripe  fruit  having 
been  successfully  shipped  from  here  to  New  York. 

Price  of  Diener  Tomato  Seed,  50c  Package 
Per  Acre  Package,  $1.50 


Diener's  Gladioli  are  the  best  and  finest  in  the  world. 

(AWARDED  GRAND  PRIZE  AT  P.  P.  t  E.) 
They  are  equal  in  beauty  to  the  orchid;  every  shade  of  color  has  been 
attained  and  prices  are  now  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  . 

OUR  CATALOGUE  showing  natural  colored  plates  of  Gladiolus  and 
Petunias  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  25c,  which  will  be  deducted  if  order 
follows. 

RICHARD  DIENER  CO.,  Inc.,  Kentfield,  Marin  Co.,  Cal 

CUT  THIS  OUT 


Napier  (Elephant) 
Grass 

The  largest  producing  peren- 
nial grass  in  the  world  for 
warm  countries.  Rich  in  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate  and  ash. 
Splendid  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  with  no  bad  effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  March  and  April 
planting.    Large  orders  a  SPECIALTY. 

Price  of  Joints:  $1  per  doz. ;  $4  per  100; 
$12  for  600,  or  $20  per  1000. 

Root  plants:  *1  per  doz.;  f5  per  100.  or 
140  per.  1000. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 

610  East  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


5  Great  Novelties 

OH  pfc  The  glorious 
£U  did.  crimson  Wool- 
flow*  r  recently  intro- 
duced by  un  has  succeeded 
ovoryw  here  and  proved 
to  be  the  most  showy  gar- 
den annual.  Nothing 
oan  surpass  the  mass  of 
bloom  Which  it  shows  all 
Summer  aud  Fall. 

We  dow  have  three  new 
colors  — pink,  yellow  and 
scarlet,  aswellascrtmson. 
AH  these  colors  mixed. 
20  cts.  par  pfct. 

With  each  order  we 
send  1  trial  pkt.  each  of 
Giant  Koctila,  most  deco- 
rative foliage  annual. 
Salvia  Hybrids,  white, 
pink,  striped,  scarlet,  plumed,  etc.,  mixed. 
Japan  Iris,  new  hybrids,  all  oolors.  Magnificent. 
Giant  Cantauraa.  superb  for  garden  or  vases. 

And  our  Big  Catalog,  all  far  20  eta. 
Bis  Catalog,  fraa.  All  flower  and  vegetable  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants  and  new  berries.  We  grow  the  finest 
Gladioli.  Dahlias,  Cannas.  Irlnes.  PeonTe*,  Perennials. 
Shrubs.  Vines,  Ferns.  Peas,  Asters,  Pansies.  etc.  All 
special  prise  strains,  and  many  starling  novelties. 
JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.     Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
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Beet  Cultivator 

Catalog  No.  260 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  EARLY  FOR 
THE  .COMING  BEET  SEASON  4 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is,  that  you  should  anticipate  your  needs  at  least  six 
months  la  advance,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  steel  products.  Placing  your 
orders  early  for  what  you  may  need  will  save  vexatious  delay. 

The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  with  a  truss  connecting  it  to  the  main  castings,  supporting  the 
two  steering  wheels.  This  construction  makes  a  cultivator  that  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  break  down  in  the  center  and  in  consequence  the  wheels  are  always 
In  line  and  under  easy  control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  Is  from  the  same  quality  of  steel  with  a 
strong  arm  at  each  end  which  connects  with  the  lifting  rod,  allowing  no  chance 
for  the  frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the  ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far  enough 
to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows.  The  foot  control  of  the  front  wheels 
is  adjustable  with  a  turnbuckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is  very  easy  on  the 
operator.  A  lock  is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel  that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line  except 
on  the  turns.  An  Important  item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that  the  sweeps,  hoe 
steels,  chisel  points  and  all  repair  parts  are  carried  in  stock.  Tou  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  them  to  be  sent  from  the  Eastern  manufacturer. 

THE 

KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  It  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-ln-and-day-out  service. 
American  Pumps  are  In  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK! 


Combinatian 
Elbow  and  > 
Check  Valve 

Practically  eliminates 
priming.  Order  It 
with  the  American 
Pump,  or  can  be  sup- 
plied for  the  pump 
you  now  have. 


Write  for  Catalog  of  Centrifugal  Pumps 


If  reur  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Pul  your 
Irrigation  problems  up  to  Irrigation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors, 
Gas  Engines  snd  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYEFAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO." 

69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.       Dept.  D,  42D  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Ginseng  Farm 

By  H.  G.  Tinsley 


GINSENG  farming,  probably, 
yields  the  most  valuable  agri- 
cultural crops  in  the  world  to- 
day. Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  95  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  America  ever  saw  gin- 
seng, and  many  well-informed  per- 
sons may  never  have  heard  of  it.  The 
largest  ginseng-producing  section  in 
the  world,  outside  of  China,  is  the 
southern  part  of  Missouri,  near  Jop- 
lin.  That,  and  zinc  production,  are 
said  to  be  the  richest  and  most  val- 
uable industries  of  that  section. 

There  have  been  a  score  or  more 
men  making  money  in  growing  gin- 
seng in  the  different  parts  of  Mis- 
souri and  many  in  Indiana  and  par- 
ticularly in  Kentucky,  for  over  20 
years. 

In  Oregon  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia ginseng  growing  Has  been  espe- 
cially valuable  in  a  dozen  forest  lo- 
calities, but  the  most  extensive,  as 
well  as  intensive  ginseng  farming  in 
this  State,  no  doubt  takes  place 
among  the  timbered  valleys  of  the 
lower  foothills,  where  the  Kern  River 
flows  into  the  San  Joaqnin  Valley,  37 
miles  northwest  of  Bakersfield.  There 
lies  the  ginseng  "ranch"  of  August  F. 
Binder,  and  his  sales  the  past  year 
have  aggregated  $16,340.  And  what 
area  do  you  suppose  he  has  devoted 
tO'ginseng?  Why,  exactly  two-thirds 
of  an  acre!  The  largest  ginseng 
raiser  in  America  is  George  Lang- 
worthy,  of  Weaver,  Mich.,  who  never 
had  over  an  acre,  and  he  has  repeat- 
edly sold  over  $10,000  worth  of  the 


successful.  Californians  and  Oregon- 
ians  began  ginseng  cultivation  in  1903 
and  1904.  Only  a  few  of  the  original 
growers  have  had  the  patience  to 
•tick,  but  it  seems  they  have  been 
richly  rewarded. 

August  Binder,  who  was  in  Lot 
Angeles  the  other  day,  told  us  much 
about  ginseng.  He  has  been  a  gin- 
Eeng  farmer  in  the  Kern  hills  hard- 
wood forests  for  12  years.  His  re-- 
turns,  after  five  years  of  patience, 
have  aggregated  $51,388.  Last  year 
was  his  best,  but  he  thinks  he  will 
sell  ginseng  roots  in  1920  for  at  least 
$20,000.  unless  the  summer  is  a  par- 
ticularly long,  hot  and  sunny  one. 

Ginseng  is  a  plant  closely  related 
to  the  parsley  family,  in  which  are 
included  the  parsnip,  carrot  and  cel- 
ery.  The  American  plant  is  a  very 
near  relative  to  the  Chinese  and  Ko- 
rean root — Panaz  ginseng— which  is 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  _  A 
report  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  was  held  in  China  reached  America 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Soon 
after  the  discovery  the  French,  who 
then  controlled  Canada,  began  to 
gather  it  through  their  Indian  agen- 
cies for  export  to  China.  The  de- 
mand created  in  this  way  grew  so 
large  that  ginseng  became  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  export.  The  first 
shipments  were  very  profitable  to 
traders,  the  roots  costing  40  cents 
per  pound  in  Canada  and  selling  for 
$10  per  pound  in  China.  At  first  the 
exportation  of  the  root  was  looked 


A  Good  Example  of  Intensive  Cultivation 

The  ginseng  grower  makes  enormous  profits  from  minature  fields.  The 
owner  of  this  place,  applying  the  same  principles  of  intensive  cultivation  to  hi* 
garden  and  house-lot,  attained  the  results  shown  in  less  than  three  yeart. 
The  big  cabbages,  as  well  as  the  permanent  trees  and  shrubbery,  were  grown  by 
means  of  forcing  with  "entrenched"  manure.  The  grape  arbor  made  a  luxuriant 
growth  and  bore  heavily  the  third  year  because  of  similar  treatment. 


vegetable  roots.  Last  year  he  sold 
$16,500  worth  of  ginseng. 

California  has  had  from  six  to  25 
ginseng  growers  for  15  years.  The 
plant  grows  best  and  most  prof'tably 
in  a  forest  of  hardwoods  and  in  soil 
that  is  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry, 
and  of  a  certain  texture.  The  unusual 
price  paid  for  ginseng  has  tempted 
thousands  to  attempt  its  culture,  but 
only  a  few  succeed,  and  fewer  have 
had  the  patience  to  wait  for  results. 

Only  One  Market 

China  is  the  only  consumer  of 
American  ginseng.  There  it  is  one 
of  the  most  highly-prized  articles  of 
table  luxury.  To  last  July,  the  aver- 
age annual  export  of  ginseng  to 
China  from  American  farmers  was 
$1,024,000.  It  was  $193,000  in  the  year 
1858.  Four  years  ago  it  was  $1,106,- 
000.  The  export  has  slowly  decreased, 
and  the  value  is  six  times  larger  than 
30  years  ago. 

The  first  American  cultivation  of 
the  plant  began  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Joplin,  Missouri,  in  1896.  It  was 
tight  years  before  sensational  returns 
began  to  come  to  those  who  were 


upon  with  so  little  favor  that  the 
business  was  given  over  to  the  sail- 
ors as  an  extra  inducement  to  remaia 
in  the  service.  The  business,  how- 
ever, soon  grew  to  such  proportion* 
and  the  profits  were  so  large  that  the 
company  took  control  of  it  in  1751. 
At  this  time  ginseng  in  Canada  had 
risen  to  $2.50  per  pound  and  the  com- 
pany soon  "boomed"  the  price  to  $10 
or  more  a  pound. 

This  high  price  caused  the  Cana- 
dian hunters  to  gather  the  root  out 
of  season,  to  improperly  clean  and 
dry  it,  and  doubtless  to  adulterate 
with  other  and  similar  roots.  A  large 
lot  of  this  inferior  root  was  ship, 
to  China.  The  Chinese  refused 
purchase  it  at  any  price.  A  few 
ments  of  inferior  root  soon  lost 
Chinese  trade  and  ruined  the  re 
tion  of  American  ginseng.  Th! 
curred  in  1754. 

Ginseng  in  the  United  Stat 

About  the  time  ginseng  was 
manding  such  a  high  price  in  Ca 
the    Yankee,   never   to   be  ou" 
made  discoveries  of  the  root  i 
American  colonies;  first  in  the 
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ern  part  of  New  England,  generally, 
t  and  afterward  in  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania  and,  indeed, 
in  all  the  colonies.  These  discoveries 
were  made  prior  to  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  price  at  that  time 
was  about  25  cents  per  pound. 

As  population  moved  westward, 
ginseng  was  found  in  the  timbered 
sections  of  all  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  may  still  be 
found  wild  in  small  quantities  in  all 
these  States. 

When  the  ginseng  plant  is  old 
enough  to  produce  fruit  it  is  quite 
conspicuous  in  the  forest,  especially 
about  the  month  of  August,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cluster  of  red  berries  at 
the  forks  of  the  stem. 

Until  the  plants  are  three  years 
old,  they  are  small  and  not  conspic- 
uous. In  the  State  of  Missouri  (later 
farther  north,  earlier  farther  south), 
the  seedlings  appear  about  the  first 
of  May.  When  they  first  come  up, 
they  resemble  newly-sprouted  beans 
on  account  ot  having  one  little  leaf 
stem  and  two  leaves.  The  function 
of  the  plant  the  first  year  seems  to 
be  to  develop  the  bud  at  the  top  of 
the  root,  which  produces  the  next 
season's  stem  and  leaves.  The  first 
year  the  plant  grows  two  or  three 
inches  high;  the  second  year  four  or 
five;  the  third  year  eight  or  ten,  and 
afterward  it  attains  a  height  of  15  to 
24  inches,  having  five  to  seven  leaf 
stems  and  18  to  25  leaves. 

The  Seed  and  the  Roots 
After  the  second  year,  at  the  point 
where  the  leaf  stalks  meet,  the  stem 
continues  straight  up,  and  late  in 
June  or  early  in  July,  forms  a  small 
cluster  of  yellowish  green  flowers  at 
the  end  of  the  stem.  These  flowers 
soon  turn  into  little  green  berries 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  There 
are  from  15  to  60  berries  in  a  cluster. 
In  August  these  berries  turn  a  bright 
red.  In  September  they  begin  to  fall 
off  and  should  then  be  gathered,  for 
each  berry  contains  two  seeds.  At 
present  retail  prices,  in  lots  of  1000 
or  less;  the  seeds  are  now  selling  at 
$1.50  per  100. 

The  Roots 
The  part  of  the  plant  which  is  of 
commercial  value  for  export  is  the 
root.  The  root  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  root  stalk  and  the  root 
proper.  The  former  is  a  rough, 
crooked  stem  running  from  the  root 
to  the  leaf  stem,  and  is  of  no  com- 
mercial value.  It  is  full  of  scars,  each 
scar  indicating  one  year's  growth. 
There  are  now  roots  on  exhibition 
with  sixty-four  scars  on  the  stalk. 
The  size  of  the  root  does  not  indicate 
its  age.  The  writer  has  seen  ginseng 
roots  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  not 
more  than  one-third  inch  in  diameter, 
others  four  years  old  over  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  weighing  several  ounces 
dried.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped, 
and  almost  straight  at  first,  but  when 
three  years  old  it  usually  branches. 
Its  size  is  from  one-fourth  inch  to 
over  one  inch  in  diameter  and  from 
two  inches  to  eight  inches  long,  the 
size  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  the  amount  of  care  given 
it.    Its  color  is  a  light  yellow. 

Ginseng  is  propagated  by  means  of 
its  seeds.  The  seeds  do  not  germi- 
nate for  18  months.  For  instance, 
seeds  gathered  and  planted  in  the  fall 
of  1919  will  not  come  up  until  the 
spring  of  1921.  Experienced  ginseng 
growers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  plant  the 
seeds  when  gathered,  but  "stratify" 
them — put  them  in  moist  sand  or 
earth  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place 
and  keep  them  in  that  way  for  a  year. 
When  so  kept  one  year,  and  planted 
in  the  fall,  they  come  up  in  the  spring. 

The  natural  home  of  the  ginseng  is 
in  the  wilds  of  the  forest.  In  its  wild 
state  it  thrives  best  in  the  rich,  moist, 
but  well-drained  soil  in  which  the  oak 
and  similar  timber  thrives,  but  will 
not  grow  in  low,  wet,  marshy  soil,  no 


matter  how  rich.  Forest  soil  in  which 
there  is  a  wealth  of  leaf  mould  is  the 
ideal  soil  for  ginseng.  However,  the 
character  of  soil  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  the  space  used  for  the 
plant  is  so  small  that  any  kind  of 
soil  can  be  made  suitable  at  a  little 
expense. 

Ginseng  must  be  planted  in  the 
shade  or  it  will  not  grow.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  shade;  namely  the  nat- 
ural shade  trees,  the  lattice,  and  the 
brush  shade.  Artificial  shade  should 
be  about  eight  feet  high  and  should 
be  thick  enough  to  exclude  about 
four-fifths  of  the  sunshine. 

Method  of  Planting 
One  successful  California  grower, 
in  describing  his  methods,  stated  that 
he  attempted  to  follow  nature  as 
closely  os  possible.  "The  ginseng  is 
naturally  a  wild  forest  plant,"  he  said. 
"It  will  not  stand  pampering,  and 
must  be  left  alone  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. I  merely  dig  a  hole  with  a 
spade,  deep  enough  to  cover  the  root, 
drop  it  and  cover  it,  firming  the  earth 
slightly.  I  do  not  plant  in  regular 
rows,  but  merely  set  the  roots  in  the 
shade  of  the  forest  trees,  about  18 
inches  apart.  After  that,  the  less  they 
are  bothered,  the  better."  The  few 
who  have  made  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness are  reluctant  to  reveal  their  se- 
crets, but  apparently  the  principal  re- 
quirements are  patience  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  proper  soil  and  climatic 
conditions. . 

How  the  Chinese  Use  It 
Chinese  in  America  say  that  gin- 
seng is  used  by  every  Chinaman  to 
some  extent,  no  matter  how  poor. 
They  pulverize  the  dry  root  and  make 
tea  of  it,  and  consider  this  tea  the 
best  tonic  in  the  world.  When  a 
Chinaman  falls  sick  with  almost  any 
disease,  he  makes  about  a  pint  of  gin- 
seng tea,  the  stronger  the  better,  and 
drinks  it,  about  a  half  gill  at  a  drink, 
every  two  or  three  hours.  The  tea, 
together  with  his  firm  belief  in  its 
virtue,  usually  cures  him. 

The  infant  is  treated  by  putting  the 
pulverized  root  in  its  food.  The  rich 
Chinamen  use  it  to  flavor  their  food, 
not  only  for  the  flavor,  but  for  its 
healthful  properties,  claiming  that  it 
restores  youth.  The  priests  use  it  in 
religious  services.  Ginseng  is  in  daily 
use.  The  drunkard,  either  from  opium 
or  liquor,  if  he  wishes  to  sober  up 
quickly,  chews  some  ginseng  root. 

In  the  above  and  in  a  dozen  other 
ways  the  Chinese  use  ginseng.  That 
race  of  people  is  firm  in  its  convic- 
tions and  superstitions.  They  have 
been  using  ginseng  for  a  thousand 
years  and  will  continue  to  use  it  for 
a  thousand  years  to  come.  Hence 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  overstocking 
the  market,  for  there  are  450,000,000 
Chinese.  Inasmuch  as  it  takes  18 
months  for  the  seed  to  germinate  and 
five  years  after  germination  for  the 
roots  to  mature,  Americans  need  not 
worry  about  a  market  for  a  decade  or 
two  at  least.  The  long  time  it  takes 
to  have  anything  for  the  market  will 
prevent  mos't  people  from  going  into 
ginseng  culture.  Those  who  have 
been  successful  have  reaped  a  harvest. 

The  Profits 
Ginseng  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
in  the  world.  More  money  can  be 
made  from  a  few  square  rods  than 
from  the  average  farm,  with  one- 
tenth  the  labor.  As  a  safe  estimatt 
800  roots  will  grow  on  one  square 
rod  of  ground,  which  makes  128,000 
per  acre.  Ginseng  growers  estimate 
four  roots  to  the  pound,  at  maturity, 
of  green  ginseng.  One  'square  rod 
would  produce  at  this  rate,_  200 
pounds  of  green  root.  When  dried  it 
shrinks  two-thirds.  Then  one  square 
rod  would  produce  66  2-3  pounds.  At 
$7  per  pound  (net),  the  present  price 
for  cultivated  root,  the  square  rod 
would  bring  over  $465.  An  acre 
means  a  fortune. 


Russell  Tractors 

Powerful — Sturdy — Reliable 

With  crops  bringing  record  prices  and  farm  labor  scarce,  you 
cannot  afford  to  risk  breakdowns  and  delays  that  go  with  new 
and  unproven  machines.  Avoid  experiments — keep  farm  work 
going  right  ahead— and  save  yourself  a  lot  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense by  investing  in  an  old  reliable  Russell.  You'll  never  regret 
it.  There's  a  Russell  Tractor  for  every  size  farm;  they  range 
from  10-20  to  30-60. 

RUSSELL  THRESHERS— RELIABLE,  TOO 

Bean  threshers,  grain  threshers,  rice  threshers — five  different 
sizes.    As  sturdy  and  dependable  as  Russell  Tractors. 

SEND  FOR  THE  BIG  NEW  RUSSELL  CATALOG 

A.  H.  Averill  Machinery  Co. 


Spokane,  Wash.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AGENCY 

DAVENPORT  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

110  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Portland,  Ore. 


RUSSELL  "BIG  BOSS"  TRACTOR  2040 


YOU 
CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

by  buying  your  teas  and  coffees  direct  from  us,  one  of 
the  largest  importers  and  roasters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Why  not  buy  direct  and  get  the 
Best  at  a  right  price? 


As  a  special  offer  to  introduce  our  high  grade  teas 
and  coffees  we  will  give  you 

FREE  1  POUND  OF  TEA 

with  every  5  lb.  order  of  our  40c  Coffee,  and  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  we  will  gladly  refund  the  money. 


Order  today  as  this  special  is  for 
a  limited  time  only 


If  by  parcel  post  send  25c  additional. 
References:  Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency. 


TEAXOFFEE  <&*  BEVERAGE  CO. 


316  WEST  5TH  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


Every  Farm  Needs  the  Saw 
Most  Woodsmen  Use 


A DISSTON  Cross-cut  Saw  cuts  fast  and 
clean.  No  pinching,  no  binding,  no  budP 
ling.  And  it  holds  its  keen  cutting  edge  under 
all  sorts  of  working  conditions.  Frequent 
sharpenings  are  unnecessary. 

That's  why  the  Disston  is  the  cross-cut  saw 
most  woodsmen  use.  And  that's  why  it's  the 
best  saw  for  your  requirements.  You  can't 
afford  to  waste  time  with  an  inferior  saw  that 
has  to  be  sharpened  and  set  continually. 

Disston  Saws  are  sold  at  all  good 
hardware  stores.    Many  stores , 
specialize  on  Disston  exclusively. 

Send  today  for  free  copy  of  "Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  for  the  Farm."  It  contains, 
information  of  value  to  you. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

"America' s  Largest  and  Longest-Established 
Makers  of  Hand  Saws,  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Band 
Saws,  Circular  Saws  and  Tools" 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canad 'jan\D isf  f  ibutora  ' 
Henry  Disston  k  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


One  of  our  readers  will  be  richer  by  $600  on  March  the  10th. 
Then  there  are  50  other  prizes.    See  Page  13  of  this  issue. 


Make  the  ground  return  ^fdeernd8 

Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Cultivators  will  enable  you  to  do 
as  much  work  as  three  to  six  men  using  ordinary,  out  of  date  tools.  They 
cultivate  thoroughly,  rapidly  and  properly.  Planet  Jr.  tools  are  made  with 
scientrfic  accuracy,  and  of  the  best  materials.    Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double  and  Single 
Wheel-Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  from  smallest  up  to  peas  and 
beans,  in  hills  or  in  drills,  rolls  down  and  marks  next  row  at  one  pass 
age  and  enables  you  to  cultivate  up  to  two  acres  a  day  all  through 
the  season.  A  double  and  single  wheel-hoe  in  one.  Straddl 
crops  till  20  inches  high  then  works  between  them.  A  splendid 
combination  for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower  or  large 
gardener. 


Planet  Jr. 


No.  17  Planet  Jr.  is  the  highest 

[  type  of  single  wheel-hoe  made.  It 
I  is  ■  hand  machine  whose  light. 
I  durable  constructionenables  _ 
|  a  man,  woman  or  boy  to 
k  cultivate  the  garden' 
|  the  easiest,  quickest, 
(and  best  manner. 

S.  L.  ALLEN 

A  CO..  Inc. 
Box  1  lOtt  U 
Philadelphia 


FREE 
72-pageCata- 

Illustrates  tools 
actual  farm  aod 
garden  work  ud  de- 
scribes over  55  Plant! 
Jrv  lacludfor  Seed 
<--..    Wheel- Hoes, 
Harrows,  Horse 
Hoes,  Orchard, 
Beet   and  Pivor- 
Whee!  Riding- Cul 
tirxion.  Writ* 
fori*  to- 
day. 
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MARCH  finds  every  gardener 
armed  with  hoe,  rake,  trowel 
and  good  resolutions,  and  bur- 
dened with  many  small,  mysterious 
packages  labeled:  "Plant  three  inches 
apart  and  thin  to  twelve."  March  also 
usually  finds  many  of  us  letting  the 
dusting  go  and  hurrying  the  dishes 
so  that  we  may  get  at  the  garden. 
Bays  spent  in  the  garden  during  the 
bright  periods  of  March  bring  days 
multiplied  by  days  of  pleasure  all 
through  the  summer,  when  the  results 
of  our  labor  become  apparent  im  a 
riot  of  blossoms  that  seem  to  vie  with 
one  another  in  loveliness.  Then,  too, 
how  well  we  do  sleep  after  a  day 
spent  in  wholesome  garden  work!  If 
I  were  a  physician  with  a  patient  suf- 
fering from  insomnia,  I  should  pre- 
scribe gardening  to  be  taken  daily  in 
strong  doses  between  the  hours  of  8 
and  11,  and  2  and  4. 

A  woman  from  the  East  asked,  a 
few  days  ago,  "What  can  we  plant 


East  the  climate  varies  but  slightly 
in  each  State,  whereas  here  we  can 
scarcely  lay  down  any  rule  that  will 
apply  in  each  locality. 

When  using  a  Los  Angeles  catalog 
as  a  planting  guide,  remember  it  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  semi-trop- 
ical regions,  which  is  the  really  fa- 
mous climate  idealized  by  our  East- 
ern friends,  who  cannot  realize  how 
much  our  "climates"  vary.  But  even 
in  the  Southland  a  safe  rule  to  follow 
is  that  of  planting  all  hardy  varieties 
as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked, 
after  the  first  rains,  deferring  plant- 
ing of  half-hardy  and  tender  plants 
until  the  danger  of  frosts  is  over. 

Semi-Tropical  aod  Coast  Regions 

In  certain  sections  of  the  interior 
almost  all  varieties  which  are  safely 
started  in  the  semi-tropical  and  coast 
regions  this  month,  may  be  sown  and 
planted.  This  depends,  however,  en- 
tirely upon  the  locality  itself  and  its 


An  Interesting  Gourd 

The  Calabash  gourd,  from  which 
the  famous  pipes  are  made,  is  easily 
grown.  "Produce  your  own  pipes"  it 
the  slogan  the  smoker  may  adopt. 
And  the  housewife  should  welcome 
the  innovation,  for  it  may  bring  about 
earlier  discard  of  the  battle-scarred, 
but  "fragrant"  Jimmy-pipe,  so  dear 
to  Hubby's  heart!  Below  are  shown 
pipes  made  from  this  gourd. 

out-of-doors  in  March  here  in  Cali- 
fornia?" Said  I,  "Why,  just  about 
everything  you  can  think  of,  or  at 
least  many  more  varieties  than  you'll 
ever  find  time  to  plant." 

"Surely,"  she  insisted,  "there  are 
flowers  and  plants  that  are  especially 
suited  for  March  planting,  even  here 
in  California." 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed,  and  then  be- 
gan naming  the  different  species, 
tribes  and  races  of  the  floral  king- 
dom that  are  set  aside  for  March. 

"For  goodness  sake,  do  stop,  I 
can't  remember  half  of  them,"  she 
cried,  presently.  Then,  she  arose  and 
said  she  was  going  to  town  and  buy 
every  variety  of  seed  she  had  ever 
heard  of,  because  she  knew  I  had 
named  them  all. 

There  are,  however,  certain  flowers 
and  plants  that  we  may  set  aside  as 
especially  suited  for  planting  this 
month.  On  the  other  hand,  different 
sections  present  different  problems. 
In  California  there  are  actually  five 
different  varieties  of  climate.  We 
make  a  great  mistake  when  we  speak 
of  California  "climate."  We  should 
say  "climates."    In  most  parts  of  the 


own  peculiar  climate  and  soil.  Soils 
sometimes  are  called  "warm"  or 
"cold."  A  soil  that  is  cool  calls  for 
later  planting. 

Sow  and  transplant  this  month 
zinnias.  Shasta  daisy,  verbena,  nas- 
turtium, asters,  centaurea,  celosia, 
dianthus,  sweet  peas,  salvia,  castor 
beans,  calliopsis,  balsam,  stocks,  mari- 
gold, cosmos,  snap-dragon,  gourd, 
four  o'clocks,  gaillardia,  nicotiana, 
chrysanthemums  and  carnations.  I 
believe  I  have  named  almost  every- 
thing in  the  garden  but  pansies  and 
violets,  and  they  too  may  usually  be 
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planted.  Many  violet  beds  are  in  full 
bloom  at  this  time,  and  I  never  ad- 
vise anyone  to  disturb  them  during 
their  blooming  season  if  it  can  be 
avoided.  Violets,  however,  may 
"never  know  the  difference,"  if  their 
transplanting  is  done  carefully. 

The  Aloha  flower  is  an  annual  that 
has  gained  favor  of  late.  It  comes 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  having 
been  brought  into  this  country  by 
some  of  the  large  seed  companies. 
This  immigrant  grows  best  in  a  cool 
location,  and  after  it  is  once  in  bloom, 
blossoms  almost  constantly.  It  may 
be  had  in  a  variety  of  colors,  the 
plants  making  beautiful  borders.  Seed 
sown  this  month  will  bloom  during 
the  summer. 

The  gaillardias  are  very  hardy  and 
do  well  in  any  soil.  If  they  are  sown 
in  the  early  spring  their  gay  colors 
brighten  the  garden  from  June  until 
the  frosts  nip  them.  The  perennial 
varieties  are  unusually  hardy  and 
brightly  colored.  The  double  gail- 
lardia  has  become  more  popular 
among  many  gardeners  than  the  old 
single  types.  However,  both  types 
and  all  varieties,  annual  or  perennial, 
are  very  hardy  and  will  do  well  in  any 
soil  and  any  reasonable  climate. 
Gourds  Are  Interesting 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
grown  the  useful  gourds.  More  fre- 
quently one  sees  the  more  useful 
types.  One  of  the  most  useful  varie- 
ties that  I  have  seen  is  the  large 
"sugar  trough"  gourd.  When  cleaned 
and  dried,  the  gourds  will  hold  from 
three  to  ten  gallons,  and  are  used  for 
many  different  things,  as  they  never 
rot  and  are  very  strong.  I  have  one 
friend  who  has  several  gourds  in  use 
as  receptacles  for  beans,  lard  and 
other  foods.  Shje  also  used  one  as  a 
nest  box  for  chickens.  They  make 
artistic  hanging  baskets.  The  Early 
Luffa  Gourd  has  a  net-work  of  fiber, 
which  forms  inside.  The  long  sponges 
often  seen  in  novelty  stores  come 
from  these.  We  have  used  a  sponge 
of  this  kind  far  several  years  and  it 
never  seems  to  wear  out. 

Nearly  every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  Nest  Egg  gourd  and  the  dippers 
and  bottles.  I  believe  there  are  eight 
or  nine  different  kinds,  and  almost  all 
of  them  are  very  pretty  when  they 
are  growing.  It  is  always  best,  how- 
ever, to  ask  specifically  for  the  type 
of  gourd  seed  that  >ou  wish  to  plant, 
and  insist  that  the  seed  be  not  "just 
gourd."  The  useful  gourds  do  not 
require  any  more  space  than  those  of 
the  vagrant  types. 

We  must  not  forget  the  humble 
marigold  and  nasturtium.  I  have  seen 
both  of  these  flowers  on  every  type 
of  home  grounds,  from  those  of  the 
millionaire  to  those  of  the  flower- 
loving  "cullud  lady."  They  are  always 
in  place.  The  dwarf  French  Legion 
of  Honor  marigold  is  very  compact 
and  bushy.  Its  color  is  rich  dark 
brown  with  a  gold  ring  around  each 
petal.  The  African  Double  Orange 
fs  unusually  large,  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  two  and  one-half  to  three 
feet.  Then  there  is  the  African  Dou- 
ble Lemon  marigold,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  Double  Orange  ex- 
cept in  color.  A  mixture  of  these 
colors  brings  pleasing  results.  Mari- 
golds are  the  hardiest  annuals  grown 
and  make  either  beautifully  distinct 
backgrounds  or  much  appreciated 
borders,  as  they  may  be  had  in  dwarf 
varieties  of  six  to  ten  inches,  or  in 
tall  varieties  pf  two  to  three  feet. 
Nasturtium  a  Favorite 

Nasturtiums  always  seem  to  grow 
in  the  same  yards  as  the  marigold. 
They  are  growing  more  popular  in 
the  big  gardens  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Perhaps  some  famous  land- 
scape gardener  has  said  that  they 
were  "the -thing."  But  the  nasturtium 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
a  favorite.    The  dwarf  varieties  are 
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What  about  your  Cows  Physical 
CondltioiraljCalyitig? 


Feeding  for  heavy  milk  produc- 
tion should  not  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense   of    your    cow's  health. 

Proper  feeding-  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  heavy  milk  yield  and  still  keep  her  in 
perfect  physical  condition  for  the  critical 
time  of  calving. 

The  cow  shown  on  the  left  is  the  mother 
of  the  twins  above.   She  was  fed 

BESGRADE 

Dairy  Feed 

and  yielded  a  heavy  milk  production,  yet  when 
she  calved,  she  was  in  perfect  physical  condition. 

We  Rtiarantee  a  greater  milk  yield  on  Bes- 
grade  Dairy  Feed  than  on  what  you  are  now 
feeding. 

If  you  want  a  bigger  cream  check  ask  us 
to  show  you  the  way. 


GreatWesternMilling 


ind— 


Northwestern  Milling  Co,  San  Francisco 


SANGUINETTI'S  QUALITY  BRAND 

(1919  Crop) 

ALFALFA  SEED 

GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 
Unexcelled  for  Germination.  Purity, 
Color  and  Productiveness 


VARIETIES 


CHILEAN  (Common) 


SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 


HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED 
It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI  YUMA,  ARIZONA 

"The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian." 


iJOHNSTON 

TURBINE  PUMPS 

^/or  irrigation 

PUMPS 

for  every  requirement 
ASK  FOB  FOLDER  NO.  4 
and     name     of  nearest 
dealer. 

American  Well  & 
Prospecting  Co. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert,  9743  Poul- 
try Bid?.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  giving-  away 
free  a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diar- 
rhoea and  How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  con- 
tains scientific  facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and 
tells  how  to  prepare  a  simple  home  solution 
that  cures  this  terrible  disease  over  night 
and  actually  raises  98  per  cent  of  every 
hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  certainly 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable 
FREE  books. 
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IGH-cost-o'- living  has  little  terror 
for  those  wise  housewives  who  appre- 
ciate the  deliciousness  and  food-value  of 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate.  They 
find  it  "rounds  out"  a  meal  that,  with 
any  other  beverage,  might  seem  a  bit 
scanty.  For  it  provides  real  nourish- 
ment— both  as  a  food  and  as  a  beverage. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  V2  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 

(F5) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


THISJNEW  BOOK  SENT  FREE 

It    Is    Interesting — Instructive — Practical 

What  It  Tells  You 

How  to  judge  Quality  when  buying. 
How  to  know  Styles. 
How  to  select  Quality  Points. 
How  to  buy- with  Real  Economy. 
What  do  the  Arrows  mean? 
How  to  get  goods  quickly  by  mall. 
Clip  and  mail  coupon  or  send  post  card. 

W.  B.  GEISER  &  CO.,  Dept.  30,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  FREE  book  and  catalog. 


Name 


\ddress 


Be  Sure  You're  Right 

THEN  GO  AHEAD 

$600.00 


IF  YOU  ARE  RIGHT  IN 
THE  FIGURE  PUZZLE 
YOU  CAN  GO  AHEAD 
TO    THE    AMOUNT  OF 


The  way  to  be  sure  you're  right  is  to  get  full  details  regarding  the  figure 
puzzle  contest,  which  Is  published  In  each  issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  or  may 
be  secured  by  calling  or  writing  to  the  office  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner 
Building,  Los  Angeles.  This  puzzle  game  is  one  In  which  the  entire  family 
can  participate.  It  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  pastime,  and 
every  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman  who  takes  part  in  It  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  game. 

$2085  IN  GOLD  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  MARCH  10TH. 
See  fall  details  pace  13  of  this  torae. 


My  Experience  .With  Bees 

What  one  woman  who  was  afraid  of  bees  found  out  about  them  and 
why  she  has  now  been  converted  into  an  enthusiastic  apiarist.  Some  of 
the  medicinal  virtues  claimed  for  honey. 


IT  IS  permissible  to  talk  about 
one's  neighbors  when  something 
really  good  may  «be  said  about 
them.  In  our  neighborhood  nearly 
every  one  owns  a  little  land  and 
every  woman  has  an  outdoor  hobby. 
Mrs.  S.  is  absorbed  in  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Mrs.  D.  is  a  swine-breeding 
enthusiast;  Mrs.  A.  devotes  her'time 
to  rabbits,  while  the  women  "down 
on  the  flat"  take  pride  in  their  milch 
goats.  I  prefer  collies  and  canaries, 
but  this  story  is  about  still  another 
neighbor,  one  who  just  moved  into 
the  place  next  door. 

While  wondering  whether  the  new 
arrival  would  take  as  much  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  beautiful  little  orchard 
of  mixed  varieties  as  had  her  pre- 
decessor, I  noticed  that  she  was  set- 
ting some  stands  of  bees  among  the 
trees.  I  had  never  liked  bees  and 
hoped  heartily  that  those  would  stay 
on  their  own  side  of  the  fence.  I 
wished  the  new  woman  might  have 
some  out-door  hobby  like  the  rest 
of  us  and  hoped  that. the  man  who 
managed  the  bees  had  them  well 
trained. 

There  must  be  a  man  in  a  family 
that  kept  bees,  I  thought. 

In  due  time  I  called  on  my  new 
neighbors  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  was  a  "manless" 
home.  Two  women  had  bought  the 
place  and  owned  and  cared  for  the 
bees  themselves,  and,  what  was  more 
astonishing,  averred  there  was  no 
farm  "stock"  so  profitable,  interest- 
ing and  highly  developed  as  honey 
bees. 

Being  almost  a  stranger,  I  was 
forced  to  listen  politely,  but  my 
thoughts  were  not  very  complimen- 
tary to  their  judgment.  How  could 
such  little  insects  be  profitable,  I 
thought.  How  could  they  be  inter- 
esting when  they  frightened  one 
every  time  they  approached?  And 
what  was  there  about  the  vicious  little 
things  that  could  be  termed  "devel- 
oped" unless  it  was  their  stingers? 
As  I  went  home  I  felt  sorry  for  my 
neighbors  but  wished  them  well,  still 
hoping  their  pet  stock  would  stay 
around  home  under  their  own  vines 
and  trees. 

Her  Interest  Aroused 

Now,  it  would  be  too  long  a  story 
if  I  should  try  to  tell  how  it  all  come 
about,  but  later  on  those  women 
aroused  my  interest  in  their  bees  and 
here  are  some  of  the  things  they 
taught  me:  Bees  are  the  only  "stock" 
every  farmer  can  keep  that  forages 
for  itself  and  asks  of  its  owner 
neither  food  nor  drink.  Even  in  tak- 
ing its  food  from  the  flower  the  bee 
gives  more  in  value  than  it  takes.  It 
leaves  behind  the  grain  of  pollen  that 
satisfies. the  heart  of  the  flower  and 
causes  it  to  grow  into  perfect  fruit. 
The  owner  of  the  bee  is  thrice  blessed. 
It  causes  his  fruit  trees  to  be  heavily 
laden,  supplies  his  table  with  the  pur- 
est and  most  delicate  sweet  known 
and  furnishes  wax  valuable  for  many 
uses.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
each  year  100  pounds  of  honey,  as 
well  as  a  young  colony  from  each  old 
colony  carried  through  the  winter.  In 
some  years  and  locations  they  may 
produce  double  that  amount.  When  I 
was  told  this,  I  took  out  my  pencil  and 
figured.  Finally,  I  must  confess,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
neighbors  were  very  wise.  And  then 
I  felt  sorry  for  myselfl 

What  the  Bees  Did 

This  year  the  family  orchard  of 
mixed  fruits  over  the  actually  pro- 


duced 40  per  cent  more  fruit  than 
ever  before  and  the  fruit  was  of  bet- 
ter quality.  From  the  six  colonies  of 
bees  which  were  brought  there  in  the 
spring  $125  has  been  received  from 
honey  sold,  and  there  is  a  good  sup- 
ply left  for  home  use.  There  are  also 
four  strong  young  colonies  alto- 
gether, making  10  now  resting  in 
winter  quarters.  The  high  cost  of 
sugar  has  no  terrors  for  the  owners, 
for  granulated  honey  almost  entirely 
takes  its  place. 

My  neighbors  claim  many  medici- 
nal virtues  for  honey.  These  women 
say  that  sweet  cider  sweetened  well 
with  honey  will  help  colds,  tonsilitit, 
pleurisy  and  most  cases  of  influenza; 
also  that  honey  and  olive  oil  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  appendicitis  and 
almost  all  forms  of  stomach  trouble. 
The  dark  honey,  candied,  is  said  to 
be  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  rheuma- 
tism and  kidney  trouble,  for  it  con- 
tains a  form  of  sugar  more  easily 
digested  than  cane  sugar. 

At  the  first  cold  spell  last  fall  I 
suffered  an  attack  of  lumbago  and 
to  my  great  gratitude  these  neighbors 
of  mine  brought  over  a  plaster  made 
of  beeswax;  olive  oil  and  a  little  tur- 
pentine. It  almost  immediately  gave 
me  relief  and  from  that  moment  I 
was  determined  that  I  would  have  a 
colony  of  bees  in  my  own  garden. 
Now  I  just  want  to  tell  every  one 
that  there  is  nothing  like  keeping 
a  few  bees.  They  provide  not  only 
profit  but  entertainment  as  well,  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  will  catch  my  en- 
thusiasm and,  as  I  did,  get  some  for 
themselves.— Effie  D.  Brown,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  

Disinfecting  Frames 

A SUCCESSFUL  Southern  Cali- 
fornia bee-keeper,  discussing  re- 
cently the  subject  of  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  frames,  described  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  method  of  perform- 
ing these  important  operations. 

"Build  an  out-door  furnace  of 
brick,  on  which  place  a  wash-tub 
nearly  full  of  water.  Standing  on 
the  windward  side,  to  avoid  fumes, 
pour  into  the  tub  a  half  can  of  lye. 

"Place  two  frames  at  a  time  in  the 
water,  moving  them  about  and  strik- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  tub  to  remove 
the  water.  Hold  by  the  other  end 
and  give  the  same  treatment.  After 
thoroughly  scalding  all  parts  and 
knocking  off  the  water,  lay  aside  to 
dry. 

"Pile  them  up  by  laying  down  two 
with  the  bottom  bars  touching  each 
other;  then  place  two  on  these  with 
the  bottom-bars  turned  the  opposite 
way.  All  frames  will  have  the  top 
bars  facing  out.  At  least  100  may 
be  piled  in  this  way,  and  they  will 
come  out  without  warping. 

"Keep  the  water  boiling,  and  skim 
frequently  with  a  piece  of  wire  screen. 
The  water  must  be  changed  after 
every  400  frames.  It  is  possible  to 
disinfect  200  an  hour  in  this  way." 

California  Honey  Output 

The  total  honey  output  in  Californis 
in  1919  was  approximately  the  same  as 
in  1918.  Both  were,  however,  small 
yields.  In  1919  California  put  out  an 
estimated  honey  yield  of  45,000  cases 
of  extracted  and  six  or  s«ven  cars  of 
comb.  This  shows  a  total  of  5,600.000 
pounds  as  compared  with  5,500,000  as 
the  estimate  of  the  year  before. 
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WHILE  the  planting  of  good 
seed  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  powerful  factor  in 
successful  vegetable  growing,  pro- 
ducers during  the  past  decade  have 
attached  increasing  value  to  this 
branch  of  their  business,  until  now  it 
is  regarded  as  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. 1 

Good  feed,  true  to  type,  brings 
large  yields  of  high  quality  crops, 
and  this  means  greater  net  returns 
per  acre  It  may,  therefore,  be 
readily  understood  that  the  original 
cost  of  seed  is  negligible  as  compared 
to  the  importance  of  securing  high 
quality. 

Quality  involves  two  considera- 
tions; first,  germination,  and,  sec- 
ond, "strain-trueness"  to  type. 

Two  methods  of  seed  selection  are 
used — crossing  or  hybridizing,  and 
individual  plant  selection.  The  former 
method  is  uncertain,  requiring  time, 
experience  and  effort,  while  the 
latter  is  much  easier  and  may  suc- 
cessfully be  carried  on  by  anyone  who 
is  careful  and  consistent.  Without 
going  into  the  more  complex  subject 
of  hybridizing,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  sailent  points  in  successful 
seed  selection. 

Vision  Is  Necessary 

The  first  and  most  important  con- 
sideration is  to  have  in  view  a  def- 
inite ideal.  This  may  have  to  do  with 
yield,  quality,  time  of  maturity,  size, 
color  or  some  more  unusual  point. 
The  successful  grower  will  bear  in 
mind,  always,  the  demands  of  the 
market. 

Selection  from  the  beginning  should 
be  carried  on  by  the  same  person  and 
he  should  make  out  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  "ideal  type,"  in  such  de- 
tail that  the  work  may  be  carried 
on  systematically. 

If  the  selection  has  for  its  object 
the  continuation  of  a  certain  variety 
of  vegetables,  such  as  the  Los  An- 
geles lettuce  or  Stone  tomato,  the 
regular  characteristics  of  the  variety 
as  well  as  the  possibilities  for  im- 
provement, should  be  carefully 
studied.  In  order  to  keep  the  strain 
from  deteriorating  continuous  selec- 
tions from  year  to  year  are  neces- 
sary, otherwise,  the  strain  will  "break 
up"  and  some  inferior  plants  will  be 
produced. 

.  It  is  always  best  to  select  for  one 
principle  quality,  but  frequently  it 
is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
prove other  conditions.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  main  object  of  the  selection. 
In  selecting  tomatoes  for  early  ma- 
turity, undoubtedly  it  will  be  found 
that  a  number  of  plants  come  into 
bearing  at  the  same  time.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  to  choose  sev- 
eral plants  from  the  ones  bearing  the 
product  of  best  quality. 

Consider  Entire  Plant 
In  selecting  such  crops  as  tomatoes, 
melons,  etc.,  the  character  and  qual- 
ity not  of  the  individual  tomato  or 
melon,  but  of  the  entire  crop  on  the 
vine  should  be  considered  in  select- 
ing for  early  maturity,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  save  for  seed  the  first  in- 
dividuals to  reach  maturity,  but  those 
vines  which  bear  the  early  fruit  of 
good  quality,  should  be  marked  be- 
fore the  harvesting  begins.  In  the 
■election  of  such  crops  as  lettuce, 
cabbage  and  beets,  the  individual 
plants,  of  course,  should  be  con- 
sidered! ■ 

'•  Summarizing,   the   grower  should 
know  before  the  selection  is  made 
what  end  he  wishes  to  attain.  Tn 
aking  a  choice  he  should  consider, 
rat,  the  demands  of  the  market. 


wha 
'rat 
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Help  Mother  Nature 


^^ATURE  does  her  share  in  seed 
bed  building  by  providing  fer- 
tile soil,  moisture,  and  healthy  seed. 
There  Nature's  obligation  ends.  The 
rest  is  up  to  you. 

And  the  preparation  of  a  mellow, 
thoroughly  pulverized  seed  bed  is 
almost  as  important  as  fertile  soil 
and  moisture.  Upon  it  depends  the 
healthy  germination  of  the  seed  and  a 
sturdy  growth  of  the  plant 

A  seed  bed  prepared  with  International 
Tillage  Tools  —  disk  harrows,  spring  and 
peg-tooth  harrows,  combination  harrows 


and  culti-packers  —  will  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  bumper  crop  because 
these  implements  are  thorough  in  their 
work.  And  they  are  not  only  efficient 
but  also  very  durable,  being  made  of 
high-grade  material  throughout.  The 
name  "International"  is  a  guarantee  of 
unquestioned  worth. 

Let  us  mail  you  descriptive  folders  of 
these  tillage  implements  so  that  you  will 
know  just  a  bit  more  about  the  preparing 
of  Spring  seed  beds.  With  every  imple- 
ment goes  an  alert,  responsive  and  in- 
telligent service.  The  International  dealer 
will  serve  you  direct. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

Billings.  Mont.        Cheyenne.  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena.  Mon. 
Los  Angelei,  Cat.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Profit  in  Onions 

(Con  tinned   from   Face  25) 

per  acre  and  sold  them  for  13  cents 
a  pound.  The  price  is  higher  now. 
We  planted  Australian  BrAwn,  Yel- 
low Globe  Danvers,  Prize-Taker  and 
Southport  White  Globe. 

The  seed  last  year  was  almost  sold 
out.  One  stands  a  better  chance  of 
securing  good  seed  from  reliable 
dealers  this  year.  By  all  means  test 
the  seed  for  germination  before  plant- 
ing. One  should  have  seed  which 
shows  80  to  90  per  cent  germination. 
If  lower,  seed  must  be  planted  more 
thickly,  if  at  all. 


One  of  our  readers  will  be  richer 
by  $600  on  March  the  10th.  Then 
there  will  be  50  other  prizes.  See 
Page  13  of  this  issue. 


K  W  MAGNETOS 

Expert  Electrical  Work 
on   All  Magnetos. 
Schebler  Carburetors 

F.  B.  MILLER 

1140  South  Hope  St. 
Los  Angeles. 
Phone  66888. 


RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS 


•aTlfe 

^f^"^    We  anpply  stock  and  buy  all  yon  raise. 
-<XaML*^^>*>9  Laboratories  need  thousands,  biff  monoy, 

easy  to  raise.  1'artieulars  and  book  10c, 
nothing  free. 

DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 


When  answering  Adver- 
tisements please  mention 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  Ore  Who  Had  I 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  was  attacked  by  Mus- 
cular and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  I  suf- 
fered1 aa  only  those  who  have  it  know,  for  over 
three  years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  ami 
doctor  after  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  re- 
ceived was  only  temporary.  Finally,  I  found 
a  remedy  that  cured  me  completely,  and  It 
has  never  returned.  X  have  given  It  to  a 
number  who  were  terribly  afflicted  and  even 
'KMlridden  with  Rheumatism,  and  it  effect** 
a   cure   in  every  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of 
rheumatic  trouble  to  try  tbls  marvelous  beat- 
ing power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mill 
vour  name  and  address  and  1  will  send  It  free 
to  try.  After  you  have  used  It  and  It  haa 
proven.  Itself  to  be  that  long-looked-for  means 
of  curing  your  Rheumatism,  you  may  send 
the  prlco  of  It.  one  dollar,  but.  understand.  I 
<Io  not  want  your  money  unless  ymi  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  send  It.  Isn't  thst  fairf 
Why  suffer  any  longer  when  positive  relief  Is 
'in.-  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay.  Write 
today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  No.  T50F  Gnrney  Bldf.. 
Syracuse.    N  Y 
Mr.   Jackson   la   responsible.     Above  statement 

true. 
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A  Good  Piano 
Is  an  Investment 
Not  an  Expense 

When  a  person  buys  a  Piano  that  person  is  making  an  invest- 
ment that  carries  a  higher  earning  rate  than  for  any  other 
single  thing  that  could  be  bought  for  the  home. 

Good  music  rests  the  brain,  helps  the  body  to  relax,  melts 
away  the  memory  of  annoyances  that  arose  during  the  day. 
tunes  up  the  spirit  and  makes  one  more  fit  to  do  bigger  and 
better  things.  Ii  provides  hundreds  of  little  mental  vacations 
during  the  year — and  we  all  admit  that  vacations  are  good 
investments. 

Many  a  good  Idea  has  clicked  in  the  minds  of  successful 
people,  as  they  listened  to  the  inspiring  music  of  the  Piano — 
these  ideas  often  have  been  turned  into  cash. 

When  company  calls  and  conversation  lags  the  Piano  nis 
proved  a  ready  source  of  entertainment — it  is  paying  back  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price. 

A  good  Piano  will  last  a  life  time.  The  upkeep  is  negligible. 
Dependable  Pianos  come  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.  We  have 
a  Piano  to  fit  every  purse  and  gladly  arrange  convenient  pay- 
ment terms.  You  say  you*  can't  play  the  Piano — nonsense — 
in  this  age  we  have  the  Player  Piano  which  anybody  can  play. 
Remember,  buying  a  Piano  is  not  an  expense  but  is  an  invest- 
ment which  pays  good  dividends— will  pay  for  itself  mtny 
times  over. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us,  asking 
for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos, 
Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman,  May  &  Go. 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Street*.  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
32S  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Know  and  Fight  the  Mites 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Orchard  and  Farm  when  you  answer  adver- 
tisements.  It  is  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  ours. 


Here's  the  Best  Low  Priced 
Adding  Machine  on  the  Market 


Make  Safe 
Long  Cream  Shipments 

You  can  trust  this  Sturges  Refrigerator 
Can  to  hold  its  contents  at  a  safe  tem- 
perature from  12  to  24  hours  in  extreme- 
ly hot  weather.  Built  with  special  heat 
and  cold  proof  insulation  between  its  heavy 
outer  and  inner  walls.  Twice  as  efficient  as 
felt  jackets.  No  icing.  Just  the  can  to  widen 
your  cream  market  and  satisfy  customers 
more.  Saves  time  and  work — cuts  shipping 
bill.  Superior  construction  of  finest  steel 
heavily  tinned.  Write  for  bobklct  No.  76 

Sturges  &  Barn  Mfg.  Co. 

Maker*  of  Start e*  Guaranteed 
Capacity  Milk  Cast 
Chicago.  Illinois 


s 


turg'es 

Refrigerator  Can 


"DE  LUXE  ADDER 


The  Ideal  DESK  Adding  Machine.  Savea 
time — saves  money — saves  mental  effort — 
eliminates  mistakes.  ADDS,  SUBTRACTS, 
MULTIPLIES — WHOLE  NUMBERS,  FRAC- 
TIONS, DECIMALS.  Capacity  8  columns, 
t999.999.9t.  Weight  7H  ounces.  Total  al- 
ways visible.  Every  mechanical  part  sub- 
jected to  operating  wear  Is  made  of  metal ; 
HANDSOME  DL'STFROOF  LEATHERETTE 
CASE.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
placed  right  on  the  work.  ADDING  OF  ANY 
KIND  EASILY  DONE  WITH  THI8  MA- 
CHINE BY  ANYONE,  will  give  the  correct 
total  every  time,  that's  all  any  machine  can 
do,  regardless  of  price.  WHY  ADD  MEN- 
TALLY? Why  tire  yourself  out  with  work 
that  can  be  done  easier  and  better.  Protect 
your  profits.  Mistakes  cause  dissatisfaction, 
cost  money.  YOU  NEED  THIS  MACHINE 
TODAY*.  The  DE  LUXE  will  prove  to  be  the 
lowest  priced  business  insurance  you  can  ob- 
tain. Send  your  order  at  once;  we'll  ship  im- 
mediately. Price  delfvered,  17.70.  complete, 
or  write  for  descriptive  circulars.  FAURE 
PETIT,  P.  O.  Box  1070,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

of  trees  which  are  attacked.  They 


appear  as  little  round,  whitish,  pearl 
like  objects,  and  are  usually  deposited 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 
Hatching  takes  place  in  a  v*ery  few 
days — about  three  to  five — after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  and  the  little  mites, 
like  the  young  of  tie  brown  mite, 
have  only  six  legs  when  first  hatched, 
developing  a  fourth  pair  when  moult- 
ing takes  place  during  the  process  of 
growth. 

The  injury  to  the  foliage  consists, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  mites,  of  a 
rasping  of  the  surface  and  feeding 
upon  the  juices  which  issue  from  the 
attacked  leaf.  Because  of  the  win- 
tering habit  of  this  species,  it  cannot 
be  controlled  by  a  dormant  spray  of 
lime-sulphur.  The  method  recom- 
mended for  summer  treatment  in  the 
case  of  brown  mite  will  bring  equally 
as  good  results  in  the  case  of  this 
species. 

Citrus  Red  Spider 
(Tetranychus  mytilaapidia) 

This  mite  is  commonly  known  as 
the  citrus'  red  spider,  because  of  its 
attack  on  citrus  trees.  It  is 
numbered  among  the  serious 
pests  of  the  citrus  and  much 
spraying  is  done  to  control 
it.  It  was  not  known  as  a 
deciduous  fruit  enemy  until 
recent  years,  but  is  now  quite 
commonly  found  here  and 
there  on  pears  and  plums, 
and  occasionally  on  other  de- 
ciduous) fruits. 

Its  injury  is  very  much  like 
that  of  brown  mite.  It  is  a 
web-spinner,  and  the  surface 


these  blister  like  patches  are  exam- 
ined on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  with 
a  hand  lens,  a  tiny  hole  will  be  seen 
"by  which  the  mites  may  go  in  and 
out.  Feeding  takes  place  entirely 
within  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  making 
it  impossible  to  destroy  the  pest  with 
any  kind  of  spray  during  the  season 
of  active  feeding. 

Injury  is  always  greatest  in  'the 
case  of  young  trees  and  is  more  or 
less  localized.  Not  only  the  foliage, 
but  also  the  fruit  is  damaged.  The 
fruit  injury  is  recognized  at  first  by 
blister-like  patches  and  later  by  a 
russetting  or  scabbing.  Badly  injured 
fruit  fails  to  develop  well  and  may  be 
abnormal  in  shape. 

In  shape,  the  blister  mite  is  long 
and  cylindrical.  It  appears  like  a  tiny 
worm.  By  the  use  of  a  glass  the  four 
legs  may  clearly  be  seen  and  the 
mite  characters  determined.  In  color 
it  is  light  brown  or  white.  They  are 
large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  but  ordinarily  would  be 
overlooked  by  one  not  trained  to 
search  for  such  small  objects. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  tissue  of 
a  leaf;  also  under  bud  scales. 
These  are  very  tiny  white  ob- 
jects and  cannot  be  detected 
with  the  naked  eye.  Because 
of  the  hibernating  habit  of 
this  mite,  lime-sulphur  ap- 
plied in  the  early  spring  at 
the  strength  of  one  gallon  of 
liquid  to  ten  of  water  is  a 
very  effective  remedy.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  just 
as  the  live  buds  are  swelling, 
as  that  is  the  time  that  the 
mites  'leave  their  hibernating 
quarters  and  search  for  green 


of  affected  foliage  is  covered 

with  a  very  fine  web.     In  r_  /  v>  \«/.u„„  foliage. 

color,  this  mite  is  always-  red.  UeorS*-      weiaon     c  0  n  t  r  0  •  has  sometimes 

been  very  well  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  fall  application  of  the  same  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
mites  which  have  clustered  on  the 
outside  of  the  buds  prior  to  entrance 
beneath  the  scales.  A  former  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  J.  E. 
Hassler  of  Eldorado  County,  who  is 
a  prominent  pear  groweY,  also  has 


As  in  the  case  of  the  brown  mite,  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  fall  on  deciduous 
fruit  trees,  where  they  spend  the  win- 
ter season.  They  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  brown  mite  by 
their  more  or  less  flattened  appear- 
ance and  because  of  the  presence  of 
a  little  stem  by  which  they  are 
anchord  to  the  foliage  with  little 
silken  threads.  An  examination  of 
the  mites  with  a  magnifying  lens  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  abdomen  is 
covered  with  small  tubercles  or  swell- 
ings, each  of  which  bear  a  prominent 
hair-like  spine  that  is  not  possessed 
by  other  species  attacking  fruit  trees. 


Method  of  Control 

Lime-sulphur  or  oil  emulsion, 


ap- 


plied wink  trees  are  dormant,  will 
control  thre  species  in  the  same  way 
as  it  will  control  the  brown  mite.  Sum- 
mer treatment  is  exactly  the  same  as 
for  the  other  species.  The  citrus 
grower  may  have  to  spray  during  the 
winter  season  for  this  pest  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  attack  citrus 
trees  any  time  during  the  season. 

Pear  Leaf  Blister  Mite 

(Eriophyea  vyri) 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
tiny  four-legged  species  of  mites 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  red 
spiders,  but  which  differ  considerably 
in  their  .bodily  characteristics  and 
habits.  Most  common  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  pear-leaf  blis- 
ter mite,  which  is  found  in  practically 
all  pear-growing  regions  of  Califor- 
nia and  in  a  few  other  States  where 
pears  are  grown.  The  winter  season 
is  spent  in  the  adult  stage,  underneath 
the  bud  scales  of  the  pear.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  buds  taken  from  an 
orchard  which  was  infested  by  this 
pest  last  season  will  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  these  little  mites  just  beneath 
the  outside  scales. 

As  soon  as  growth  begins  in  the 
spring,  they  crawl  to  the  outside  and 
attack  the  leaves  as  they  unfold,  and 
injury  becomes  apparent  when  little 
blister-like  patches,  red  in  color,  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  pear  leaf.  T* 


met  with  good  success  by  means  of 
a  fall  instead  of  a  soring  application. 

The  Grape  Leaf  Blister  Mite 

(Eriophyes  vitia) 

Frequently  grape  leaves  are  seen 
with  small  blister-like  swellings  on 
the  surface.  These  are  due  to  the  at- 
tack of  a  very  small  blister  mite, 
similar  to  the  species  which  causes 
injury  to  pears  and  pear  foliage.  This 
condition  of  the  vine  is  commonly 
known  as  "erinose."  The  life  habits 
of  the  pest  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  pear  species  and  the  methods  of 
control  the  same.  It  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
treat  vines  that  are  infested  with  this 
mite.  '  •      *  , 

Walnut  Blisfer  Mite 
(Eriophyes  triatriatua) 

Leaves  of  the  walnut  are  sometimes 
disfigured  by  a  species  of  blister  mite 
which  feeds  like  other  species  of  this 
mite  within  the  tissues.  The  habits, 
injury  and  control  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  case  of  other  blister 
mites  mentioned. 

Pear  Leaf  Rust  Mite 

( Epitrimerua  pyri) 
The  smallest  species  of  mite  that 
is  known  to  feed  upon  orchard  trees 
occurs  on  the  foliage  of  the  pear,  and 
its  presence  may  be  detected  by  the 
rusty  appearance  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  is  feeding.  This  species  is 
not  a  blister-mite  and  does  its  feel- 
ing entirely  on  the  surface  of  the 
foliage.  The  individual  mites  are  so 
small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Control  methods  con- 
sist in  an  application  of  some  form  of 
sulphur  any  time  when  their  appear- 
ance is  detected. 
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-  Handling  of  Canned  Fruits 

THE  former  objection  to  canned 
fruits — that  they  were  not  clean 
— no  longer  holds  good,  and  the  mod- 
ern cannery  methods  are  such  as  to 
insure  the  consumer  a  product  that 
is  as  cleanly  as  the  fruit  put  up  in 
the  finest  of  home  kitchens. 

Canners  must  necessarily  operate 
©i'  a  very  large  scale  and  unless  ex- 
tra precautions  were  taken  thefe 
would  soon  be  serious  trouble.  In  a 
certain  cannery  visited  by  the  writer, 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  women 
employed  in  cutting,  grading  and 
placing  peaches  in  the  cans.  Every- 
one wore  the  regulation  head-gear, 
consisting  of  a  neat  white  cap  to  pre- 
vent stray  hairs  from  getting  into  the 
cans.  From  the  tanks  where  the 
syrup  is  prepared  to  the  finished 
product,  thoroughly  sterilized  in  the 
cans,  everything  in  the  modern  can- 
nery J*  sanitary.  The  consumer  may 
eat  canned  goods  without  fear.  Botu- 
lus  poisoning,  reported  quite  fre- 
quently of  late,  may  usually  be  traced 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers in  using  goods  that  show  un- 
mistakable signs  of  spoilage. — G.  P. 
W. 


New  Orchard  Ladder 

A  new  and  improved  type  of 
orchard  ladder  is  being  manufactured 
in  Los  Angeles,  the  factory  already 
having  reached  large  production  fig- 
ures, goving  employment  to  20  per- 
sons. The  patented  principle  of  the 
ladder,  shown  above,  consists  of 
rochets,  provided  with  locking  de- 
vices, into  which  the  irons  attached  to 
the  two  legs  slip  when  weight  is  put 
upon  the  steps.  This  prevents  slip- 
ping and  side-sway.  Hundreds  already 
have  been  sold  to  Pacific  Coast 
orchardists. 


Pruning  Old  Prune  Trees 

I  would  like  to  know  when  would 
be  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  prune 
some  large  prune  trees.  Chicken  man- 
ure was  spread  around  them  some  years 
ago.  They  are  quite  large  and  full  of 
brush.  I  want  to  thin  out  the  brush 
because  the  prunes  don't  ripen  up  when 
the  other  prunes  are  ready — Harry 
Beake,  Yoncalla,  Ore. 

SPREES  of  this  character  should  not 
^  be  pruned  too  heavily  during  one 
season,  else  the  effeet  may  be  to  make 
them  produce  more  growth.  A  rea- 
sonable amount  of  thinning  out  of 
interfering  branches  and  undesirable 
growth  may  be  done  any  time  while 
the  trees  are  dormant.  The  best  time 
for  pruning,  all  things  considered, 
would  be  in  the  early  spring.  There 
would  be  no  '  objection  to  pruning 
your  trees  during  the  winter  season, 
but  generally  the  time  that  the  work 
can  be  done  most  conveniently  and 
also  the  time  when  the  very  best  re- 
sults can  be  attained,  is  just  before 
the  period  of  growth  in  the  spring. 
.  In  thinning  out  these  trees,  be 
careful  not  to  cut  large  branches,  ex- 
'cept  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Cutting  of  large  branches 
results  in  large  wounds  which  do  not 
heal  readily.  This  is  especially  true 
in  cases  of  stone  fruits  juch  as  the 


The  MOLINE 

Tractor  is  Universal 

it  is  THE  ONLY 
FARM  POWER-PLANT 


Combining 


Exclusive  Features 


Indispensable  Results 


1. 

Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating,  | 
harvesting  and  belt  work  \ 

Means 

No  duplication  by  horses 

2. 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor  / 
and  all  implements  ) 

Means 

A  large  saving  in  labor 

3. 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  / 
of  tractor  and  implement  ) 

Means 

Great  ease  of  operation 

4. 

A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and  / 
implements  form  but  one  unit  j 

Means 

Can  back  and  turn  short 

5. 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is  J 
better  than  hind  sight"  ) 

Means 

Defter  and  faster  work 

6. 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with  / 
operator  behind  the  work  ) 

Means 

Power  used  as  horses  are  used 

UTILITY  IS  NOT  SACRIFICED  FOR  PRICE 


The  Power  of  a 
Correct  Principle 

-  The  principle  of  doing  all  field  oper- 
*  ations  with  one  man  sitting  where  he 
'  can  watch  his  work  is  correct,  or  farm- 
ing has  always  been  done  backward, 
and  the  operator  would  always  have 
ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of 
driving  them. 


The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places  the  power  of  nine  big  horses 
where  the  horses  stood — is  driven  just  like  horses  are  driven,  from 
the  seat  of  the  implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  implements  just 
like  horses  are  hitched. 


NOTE — If  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  behind"  or 
horse  drawn  implements  you  now  have  with  the  Mo* 
line  Universal  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  unite  our  nearest  branch  for  fall  information 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illino/s 

Atlanta  Oklahoma  City  Baltimore  Spokane  Denver  Minneapolis  Dei  Moines  Colombo*.  O. 

Now  Orleans      St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  Portland  Kansas  City       Minot,  N.  D  BloominKton.nl.      Jackson,  Mida 

•"as  Pouahker^.:-  »'  v        «»~'Wnn.Cal       Salt  Lake  City       Omaha  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.  Indianapolis 


prune,.  Cuts  made  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  branch  will  not  heal  as  readily 
as  cuts  made  on  the  under  side,  and 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this  point 
in  doing  tbe  work. 

The  December  number  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  contained  an  article  on 
pruning  which  emphasized  this  point. 
Many  an  orchard  is  ruined  by  the 
cutting  of  large  branches  and  the  re- 
sultant drying  out  of  wounds  and 
killing  back  of  the  branches  later. 
Therefore,  in  pruning  trees,  confine 
the  cutting  as  much  as  possible  to 
smaller  branches,  being  careful  to 
make  clean  cuts  without  leaving  any 
stubs  whatsoever. — G.  P.  VV. 


Somebody  Is  Going  to  Win  $600.00  in  Gold — Why  Not  You? 

When  the  Figure  Puzzle  Contest  is  over  one  of  the  con- 
testants will  be  richer  by  $600  than  at  the  present  time. 

You  can  be  this  contestant  if  you  get  in  the  game. 

No  easier  method  of  earning  a  nice  sum  of  money  has  ever  been 
devised  for  newspaper  readers,  and  besides  you  will  get  enough  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  game  to  more  than  repay  you  for  the  time  devoted  to 
playing  it. 


How  long  would  it  take  you  to  earn  $600  in  an  ordinary  way? 
Wouldn't  you  work  one  hou 
to  be  paid  $600  for  it? 


jr  a  day  for  the  next  five  days  if  you  were 


That  is  all  you  need  to  do  in  the  Figure  Puzzle  Game.  Just  spend  one 
hour  an  evening  and  if  you  win  the  first  prize  you  will  be  paid  a  hand- 
some sum. 

TODAY  IS  THE  DAY  TO  ENTER.    See  full  details  Page  13. 
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The  Inexpensive  Tractor  for 
Small  Ranches.  Does  all  the 
work  of  one  horse  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

SPECIAL 
CALIFORNIA  TYPE  has 
20%  Increased  Power 
50  %  Greater  Traction 

Motors  Equipment  &  Tractor 
Company 

1310  8.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 

Distributors  for  So.  Cal.  and  Ariz. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co., 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 

Distributors  for  Northern  California. 


300  CandlePower 


Host  Perfect  Reading  Lamp  Known 
)  'Sate  —  Durable  —  QeanJ 

TTSED  by  thousands  and  without 

Question  the'finest  lamp  for  home  use  ever 
Invented.  Makes  and  bums  Its  own  gas  from 
common  motor  gasoline  and  lights  with  or- 

No  alcohol  torch  needed. 


66* 


Coleman 
Quick-Lite 


Civet  ft  brilliant  white 
light  of  300  candle  power 
—Z0 oil  lamps  are  Dot  to 
powerful.  No  wick.  No 
ehlmn<*y.  No  daily  or  weekly 
necessary.  Handsome 


Hatched  117  Chicks 

John  A.  Clark  of  Joneaboro,  Ark.,  writes: 
"I  hatched  117  chicks  and  did  not  lose  one. 
Not  •  weak  <me  in  the  flock."  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Courson,  Cordova,  Ala.,  writes:  "I  have  been 
using  your  tablets  and  did  not  lose  a  single 
chick.     My    neighbors   want   your  tablets." 

You  will  not  lose  a  single  chick,  either.  If 
you  will  use  Reefer's  Ready  Relief,  which 
every  poultry  raiser  knows  saves  baby  chicks 
from  dying  of  that  dreadful  white  diarrhoea 
plague.  A  package  of  this  new  scientific  dis- 
covery will  save  ooo  baby  chicks.  Aren't  your 
precious,  downy  little  baby  chicks  worth  five 
for  a  cent?  I  take  all  the  risk.  Reefer's 
Ready  Remedy  Is  guaranteed  by  a  million 
dollar  bank  to  give  complete  satisfaction.  I 
am  making  a  big  special  offer  now — a  full 
size  package  of  chick  food,  free — to  develop 
your  baby  chicks  In  6  weeks  to  big  sturdy 
pullets  or  broilers.  Write  for  full  details  to- 
day. I  will  also  send  my  valuable  book,  tell- 
ing all  about  the  care  of  baby  chicks  and 
giving  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  oat  of  poultry.  Address  E. 
J.  Reefer,  374J  Poultry  Bldg ,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


How  I  Made  My  Start  With  Figs 


A  reader  tells  how  he  successfully  raised  his  own  nursery  stock, 
and  describes  a  satisfactory  method  of  setting  out  young  trees,  as  em- 
ployed an  his  ranch,  near  Fresno. 

By  Stanley  Burbrow 


IN  view  of  the  existing  shortage  of 
nursery    stock,    orchardists  may 
well  consider    the    possibility  of 
"growing  their  own." 

Judging  from  my  experience,  such 
a  procedure  may  offer  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 
A  year  ago  I  needed  Calimyrna  fig 
trees  for  a  small  acreage  near  Fresno 
and  decided  to  raise  the  stock  my- 
self. The  original  cost  of  material  for 
my  experiment  was  less  than  $10  for 
cuttings  for  2000  trees.  Of  course 
this  means  of  setting  out  my  orchard 
will  take  a  year  longer,  but  thus  far 
I  will  say  the  time  spent  has  paid  me 
well.  I  know  without  doubt  that  my 
little  trees  are  the  "offspring,"  so  to 
speak,  of  old  bearing  trees  true  to 
name  in  every  respect. 

I  will  endeavor  to  tell  just  how  any- 
one with  a  few  acres  about  his  home, 
or  even  the  gardener  within  the 
bounds  of  a  city,  can  raise  his  own 
stock  with  very  liktle  expenditure  of 
money  or  time.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  trees  that  can  easily  be 
propagated  from  cuttings,  but  I  will 
describe  the  fig  only. 

A  little  after  the  first  of  February 
go  to  one  of  your  friends  who  has 
a  good  fig  orchard  of  full  bearing 
age  and  beg,  borrow  or  steal  from  his 
pile  of  prunings  a  few  of  the  twigs. 
Be  sure  to  get  them  as  straight  as 
possible.  Many  fig  orchardists  do  not 
approve  of  pruning  at  all  after  the 
trees  are  once  well  headed  up  or 
shaped.  However,  in  all  likelihood 
you  can  cut  what  you  want.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  from  the  terminal 
branches,  and  not  less  than  10  inches 
in  length. 

In  cutting,  the  knife  or  shear  should 
be  used  at  a  node  rather  than  between 
nodes,  so  as  to  insure  a  solid  part  for 
the  ultimate  root  of  the  stock.  This 


will  prevent  rotting  when  the  cutting 
begins  to  sprout.  The  upper  end 
should  be  cut  about  half  an  inch  above 
a  node.  Make  all  your  cuttings  as 
near  ten  inches  long  as  possible,  as 
the  nearer  they  are  to  being  of  the 
same  length  the  easier  they  are  to 
plant.  In  case  of  Calimyrna  figs,  a 
few  Capri  fig  cuttings  also  must  be 
taken.  If  you  expect,  the  coming 
year,  to  set  out  20  trees,  take  fully 
50  cuttings.  If  you  can  spare  the 
room  for  a  nursery,  plant  a  goodly 
number,  for  you  will  undoubtedly  be 
able  to  dispose  of  any  extra  trees  to 
your  neighbors.  For  convenience,  tie 
your  cuttings  in  small  bundles,  all 
solid  ends  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Number  20  annealed  iron  wire 
makes  an  excellent  binder  to  keep  the 
bundles  tight.  The  sooner  the  cut- 
tings are  buried  in  damp  earth,  the 
better.  Tie  them  as  suggested,  and 
cover  with  soil  until  you  can  take 
them  away  from  the  orchard.  Natural 
moisture  must_  be  preserved  in  the 
wood  at  all  times.  When  you  have 
the  stock  sent  to  you,  insist  upon  its 
being  packed  in  moist  grass  or  other 
similar  wrapping. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  bundles,  dig  a 
hole  in  a  moist  but  well-drained  spot, 
at  least  15  inches  deep,  and  set  the 
bundles  in  it  upside  down — that  is, 
with  the  solid,  node  end  uppermost. 
Cover  entirely  with  earth  to  a  depth 
of  three  inches  and  keep  the  ground 
moist  until  the  latter  part  of  March. 
Under  normal  weather  •  conditions 
there  will  be  sufficient  rainfall  to 
meet  all  requirements  as  to  ground 
moisture.  • 

Laying  Out  the  Rows 

On  or  about  April  1  dig  a  narrow 
trench  about  10  inches  deep,  or  have 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Typical 
cluster  of 

Cor/a 
Mammoth 
Thornless 
Blackberry. 
Said  to  ripen 
three  weeks 
earlier  than 
any  other. 
Is  almost 
seedless. 
Individual 
plants  are 
known  to 

have 
produced 
12  pounds  at 
one  pickjng. 
More 
Berries 
should  be 
raised 
in 

California 


Cut  loaned  by  O    K  Tilllm-lis-i 


California 
Wonder  Corn 

The  result  of  ten  yean'  selection. 
Produces  six  times  as  much  aa 
common  corn.  First  prise  winner 
■  t  Nun  Francisco  l.unH  Show.  Quick 
and  big  rrtnrns  from  a  small  In- 
vestment. All  seed  produced  from 
corn  bearing  S  to  It  ears  per  stalk, 
tirnws  in  to  Hi  feet  In  height,  pro- 
ducing rnormoas  crops  of  very  rich 
ensilage.  Choice  selected  seed  for 
sale  shelled,  on  the  ear  and  stalks 
with  the-  earn  all  on  them.  Our 
-pedal  illustrated  booklet  O,  giving 
full  history  and  details  of  this 
wonderful  money  maker,  seat  free 
on  request.  Your  name  on  a  pos- 
tal Is  all  we  require. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Corn  Specialist 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
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a  plow  furrow  run  for  you,  where 
your  nursery  row  is  to  be.  To  my 
mind  a  dug  trench  is  preferable,  as 
it  allows  room  for  more  top  soil  to 
be  thrown  in  where  the  little  rootlets 
will  soon  start.  It  also  loosens  the 
ground  more  thoroughly.  You  will 
-find  it  far  easier  to  care  for  the  cut- 
tings if  they  are  planted  in  one  or 
two  rows  rather  than  in  a  square 
patch  of  ground.  Now  go  to  the 
buried  cuttings,  and' with  great  care 
to  avoid  bruising  or  breaking  the 
tender  shoots,  which  may  have  start- 
ed, use  a  small  shovel  or  trowel  and 
remove  a  bundle.  Leave  the  others 
until  needed.  Dig  a  hole  about  18 
inches  deep  and  nearly  as  wide.  Mix 
a  quantity  of  thin  mud  and  immerse 
.the  cuttings.  This  can  be  done  quite 
easily  in  an  old  wash  tub  or  large 
bucket.  Cut  the  wire  or  string  and 
see  that  every  cutting  receives  a 
thorough  coat  of  mud.  Take  care, 
however,  to  remember  which  is  the 
top  and  which  the  root  end  of  your 
stock.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish if  side  shoots  have  not  yet 
started. 

If  you  care  to  be  a  bit  particular 
as  to  a  straight  line  of  trees,  stretch 
a  white  string  on  two  stakes  over  the 
center  of  your  trench.  I  did  this  and 
found  it  well  worth  while  for  several 
reasons.  It  might  be  well  to  state 
that  the  nursery  row"  should  be  on 
level  ground  if  possible.  Irrigating 
is  then  an  easy  matter.  If  you  plant 
more  than  one  row,  put  them  at  least 
four  feet  apart. 

Take  several  cuttings  from  the  mud 
bath  and  stand  them,  one  at  a  time, 
in  the  trench.  Pull  down  from  the 
surface  a  little  clean  soil  and  estab- 
lish each  cutting  firmly,  but  slightly 
inclined  toward  the  north.  The  node 
or  solid  end  should  be  at  the  bot- 
tom. Place  them  about  5  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Throw  in  sufficient  soil 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  over 
and  repeat  the  operation  with  all  your 
cuttings. 

Ground  Must  Be  Settled 
The  tops  should  protrude  not  more 
than  one-half  inch  after  all  soil  is 
replaced  and  ground  leveled  as  be- 
fore planting.  When  a  row  is  set, 
fill  in  with  about  six  inches  of  top 
soil.  Tamp  well  and  carefully  with 
your  feet.  Settle  the  ground  after 
this  with  several  gallons  of  water. 
After  it  has  soaked  into  the  ground 
'fill  the  remaining  soil,  but  do  not 
tamp  as. you  did  the  first  layer.  Pul- 
verize clods  until  the  ground  is 
smooth  and  level  for  a  foot  or  more 
on  either  side  of  the  row. 

As  so  little  of  the  cuttings  show 
above  ground  they  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  trampled  upon.  Pro- 
tect with  a  few  stakes  or  a  temporary 
low  wire  fence.  The  less  shade  there 
is,  the  better.  Plenty  of  water  at 
•regular  intervals,  ample  cultivation  to 
keep  the  ground  loose  and  kill  weeds, 
and  sufficient  sunshine,  are  prime 
requisites.  I  have  a  wheel  hoe  and 
cultivator  that  have  proved  indis- 
pensable in  caring  for  my  nursery  of 
2000  cuttings  of  Calimyrna  figs. 

In  a  small  nursery  of  not  over  200 
cuttings  a  hand  rake  and  hoe  would 
be  quite  satisfactory.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  work  too  close  to  your 
stock  as  the  young  shoots  are  ex- 
tremely brittle  and  tender  either  be- 
low or  above  the  surface.  Within  a 
month  tiny  leaves  will  begin  to  make 
Tjl  appearance  and  the  cuttings  will 
grow  very  rapidly  into  tall  slim  young 
*-ees.  It  is  truly  a  delight  to  watch 
em  take  form. 

Irrigation  Very  Important 
As  soon  as  the  rains  are  over  and 
ie  ground  begins  to 'dry  out,  arti- 
cial  irrigation,  at  intervals  of  two 
'eeks,  must  be  resorted  to.  I  find 
ie  most  satisfactory  method  in  irri- 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 


NO  TROUBLE 

Putting    Down  -Uniform    Concrete      With    These  Machines 


Can  be  furnished 
on  skids  or  trucks 
with  or  without 
power,  or  with 
side  loader. 


Sizes  from  2  to  11 
cubic  feet  loose 
material  per  batch 
or  20  to  120  cubic 
yards  mixed  con- 
crete per  day. 


THE  IDEAL  MACHINE  FOR  FARM  USE,  SILO 
BUILDING,  FOUNDATION  AND  GUTTER  WORK 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


FRUITj  GROWERS 

AND 

ORCHARDISTS 

k        a  a 

The  Franklin  Ladder  was  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
economy — economy  in  time  and  lost  motion.  Its  principles  of  con- 
struction—THREE  WIDE'  POINT  CONTACT— gives  to  its  user  a 
feeling  of  security  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  orchard  ladder. 
The  uppermost  step  affords  the  same  feeling  of  firm  footing  as  to 
be  found  on  the  lowest  step,  and  in  reaching  out  in  any  and  all 
directions  the  question  of  rigidity  in  the  mind  of  the  operator  does 
not  arise.  From  the  moment  one  steps  on  this  ladder  It  auto- 
matically locks  and  becomes  a  rigid  pedestal. 

To  the  orchard  owner  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  it 
removes  the  necessity  for  the  operator  to  be  constantly  going  up 
and  down  the  ladder  to  move  same.  The  time  saved  from  this  lost 
motion,  the  accidents  avoided  and  the  saving  of  fruit  have  been 
the  carefully  thought  out  reasons  for  the  development  of  the 
ladder. 

SIZES,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  FEET 

This  ladder  is  made  of  Oregon  spruce,  consequently  is  very  light  and 
strong. 

For  Orchard  Work  This  Ladder  Can  Not  Be  Excelled. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  materials  we  advise  that  you  place  your  order  soon. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOGUE 


ACME  LADDER  CO., 


Patented  Automatic  Self- Locking  Device    141  AUGUSTA  ST., 


Phone  Pico  3300 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Why  Spend  Valuable 
Time  Cleaning 
Your  Separator? 


The  VIKING  can  be 
cleaned  In  a  few 
minute  s — straight 
discs  save  time  and 
they  cannot  get 
mixed  up  because 
they  are  all  hung  to- 
gether— like  keys  on 
a  ring. 

There  are  no  big 
clumsy  parts  to  lift 
and  clean. 

Buy  the  VIKING  for 
the  time  and  labor  it 
will  save  for  you. 

Swedish 
Separator  Co., 
507  So.  Wells  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


Your  Vacation  NextJSummer 

Have VYotf  Planned  One? 


First  Prize,  $600.00  in  Gold. 


50  Cash  Prizes 


The  highest  prize  in  the  Figure  Puzzle  Contest  will  more  than  pay  your 
expenses. 

If  you  are  planning  a  vacation  for  next  summer  and  would  like  to  get  it 
without  digging  into  your  bank  account,  the  best  way  to  get  the  money  is  to 
win  that  first  prize  of  J600  in  the  Figure  Puzzle  Contest. 

Or,  if  you  haven't  b«en  planning  a  vaction  because  you  felt  you  could  not 
afford  one  get  in  the  Puzzle  Game  now  and  win  enough  money  to  take  a 
nice  trip  with  next  summer. 

You  won't  mind  the  few  hours  you  devote  to  playing  the  game,  and  you 
can  more  than  make  it  up  by  a  nice  long  rest  next  summer,  as  with  a  little 
patience  you  can  add  the  figures  and  win  one  of  the  50  big  prizes. 

There  are  a  great  many  places  where  $600  will  fit  in  nicely,  and  some- 
one is  going  to  win  this  amount  Just  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  to  be 
the  one  to  send  in  the  correct  answer.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  you  can 
do  so.    See  fuB  details  Page  13  of  this  issue. 
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AT  LAST  —  ITS  HERE 


A  GREAT  LEVERLESS  TRACTOR  DISC 


With  an  Automatic 
Adjustable 


HITCH 


It  offers  more  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  con- 
struction than  were 
ever  before  presented. 
You  can  get  a  disc 
now  without  levers 
sticking  upon  it  to 
break  off  tree  limbs 
or  to  break  your  back 
"throwing  her  out"' 
of  the  ground. 

Tho  Best  "Leverless"  Automatic  Disc  Ever  Invented 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  a  new  tractor  disc  with 
the  best  automatic  features  ever  invented 

The  angle  of  the  disc  is  given  by  pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  trip  lever  on 
the  disc  and  brought  forward  to  the  tractor  driver's  seat.  To  change  from 
straight  to  working  angle,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  rope  attached 
to  the  trip  which  sets  the  disc  to  any  angle  desired. 

Besides  the  automatic  features  which  give  this  disc  an  advantage  everyone 
desires,  the  automatic  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  ever  constructed, 
having  braces  and  cross  braces  of  steel  angle  irons.  This  is  not  a  trailer 
type  harrow.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  rear  gang  to  trail  the  fur- 
rows made  by  the  front  gang.  The  frame  is  rigid.  The  disc  cuts  down  ridges, 
fills  up  holes  and  levels  the  ground.  Every  feature  of  the  construction  is  for 
utility  and  hard  service.  Made  for"  tractors  in  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  foot  sizes, 
with  either  18  or  20  inch  cutaways  or  solid  discs.  Farmers  who  expect  to  buy 
a  disc  soon  should  be  sure  to  see  this  new  automatic  disc  with  its  many 
improved  features.    All  sizes  on  display  at  the  salesrooms  of 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO., 

127  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  showing  this  disc. 


LACTEIN 

CONDENSED 

Buttermilk 


— the  foundation 
of  Chick 
Success 


LACTEIN  Condensed  BUTTERMILK  supplies  the 
Lactic  Fluid  so  necessary  in  warding  off  White 
Diarrhoea,  so  fatal  to  the  baby  chicks. 

It  supplies  the  correct  nourishment  to  produce  fine, 
healthy  chicks — it  lays  the  foundation  for  big 
egg  production. 

LACTEIN  Condensed  BUTTERMILK  is  the  most 
ECONOMICAL  feed — it  increases  your  chick  pro- 
duction and  builds  fowls  that  lay.  It  is  scien- 
tifically correct. 


Ask  your  poultry  dealer 
for  Lactejn  Condensed 
Buttermilk. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Will  Citras  Blast  Come  Sooth? 


(Continued  from  Pare  14) 


of  the  current  season's  growth.  This 
puts  out  in  early  spring,  bearing  the 
fruit  buds,  which  open  in  April.  As 
has  been  stated  above,  under  favor- 
able moisture  and  temperature  condi- 
tions, this  tender  new  growth  may  be 
very  seriously  attacked  by  citrus 
blast.  Depending  on  the  stage  of 
growth  in  this  new  wood,  the  char- 
acter of  the  damage  varies.  Attacks 
early  in  the  season  may  kill  all  this 
fruiting  brush  back  to  the  old  wood, 
but  if  weather  conditions  change,  it 
may  be  killed  back  only  part  way. 

In  the  event  that  the  first  named 
condition  exists,  new  fruiting  brush 
must  be  grown,  and  this  draws  on  the 
reserve  food  and  strength  of  the  tree. 
Blooming  is  delayed  several  weeks 
and  the  normal  processes  of  nutrition 
in  the  tree  so  weakened  and  disturbed 
that  the  proportion  of  fruit  "setting" 
may  be  reduced. 

Other  Abnormal  Conditions 

If  the  new  wood  is  only  killed  back 
part  way,  a  resprouting  of  the  unin- 
jured portion  occurs  which,  while  not 
delaying  the  blooming  so  long,  may 
have  the  same  general  effect  as  the 
damage  in  the  previous  case.  In  ad- 
dition, this  resprouting  may  result  in 
an  abnormal  clustering  of  the  flowers, 
a  condition  which  is  not  desirable. 

It  very  frequently  happens  in 
Northern  citrus  districts  that  the  trees 
are  in  bloom  when  conditions  occur 
which  are  favorable  to  the  disease. 
Sometimes  the  flowers  are  attacked 
and  killed,  in  which  case  no  compen- 
satory growth  occurs.  Thus,  depend- 
ing on  the  time  of  the  attack,  the 
blooming  period  may  be  seriously  re- 
duced and  the  flowers  killed,  all  of 


which  reduces  the  crop  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent. 

No  one  can  prophesy  how  serious 
citrus  blast  might  prove  were  it  to 
begome  established  in  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  California.  The 
fact  that  it  is  apparently  limited  in 
its  activity  in  the  interior  valleys  by 
hot  dry  weather  conditions  would  cer- 
tainly point  toward  the  possibility  of 
its  being  much  more  serious  in  the 
milder  and  more  equable  climatic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  our  more  favored 
districts. 

Investigating  Control  Measures 

Realizing  something  of  the  possible 
menace  of  citrus  blast,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  now  actively  studying  con- 
trol measures.  During  the  past  fall 
and  winter  a  number  of  experimental 
plots  have  been  located  in  Butte 
County  in  collaboration  with  the 
Butte  County  Farm  Bureau,  and  sev- 
eral months  ago  it  was  the  writer's 
pleasure  to  inspect  these  plots  with 
Dr.  H.  S.  Fawcett  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station  of  Riverside,  who 
has  them  in  charge.  A  number  of  dif- 
ferent spraying  treatments  are  being 
tried  out  in  combination  with  pruning 
and  the  application  of  certain  fer- 
tilizers. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
experiments  will  point  the  way  to  a 
satisfactory  method  of  control.  In 
the  meantime  it  behooves  citrus  grow- 
ers in  the  south  end  of  the  State  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  its  symptoms  and  im- 
mediately to  report  the  same  either 
to  the  local  farm  adviser,  the  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner,  or  to  the 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  River- 
side. 


Date  Growers  Are  Doing 


By  Reece  T.  Blake 


WHAT-  is  the  greatest  date  in 
horticultural  history?  Those 
who  know  say  the  Deglet 
Noor.  The  future  of  the  date  indus- 
try in  Southern  California,  founded 
largely  on  this  variety,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  success  met 
by  date-growers  and  University  of 
California  experimenters  in  the  root- 
ing of  offshoots  during  the  next  year 
or  two. 

Last  year  the  date  growers  of 
Coachella  Valley  lost  between  40  and 
SO  per  cent  of  the  offshoots  they  un- 
dertook to  root.  This  state  of  affairs 
puts  the  industry  in  a  critical  condi- 
tion, since  France  does  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  idea  of  the  United 
States  importing  any  more  offshoots 
from  her  colonies  in  Northern  Africa. 

It  is  unofficially  stated  that  the 
French  government  is  opposed  to 
further  shipments  of  offshoots  to  this 
country  because  the  development  of 
a  great  industry  here  would  seriously 
cut  into  her  revenue  from  the  African 
date  colonies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  quarantine  commission  is  also 
opposed  to  further  date  importations 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  the  par- 
latoria  and  Marlette  scale.  In  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  further  progress 
in  the  development  of  date  groves 
here  can  only  be  made  through  the 
successful  rooting  of  offshoots. 

The  Deglet  Noor 

The  Deglet  Noor  variety  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  profitable  in  Southern 
California,  and  these  trees  do  not  put 
out  more  than  from  three  to  six  off- 
shoots during  their  productive  yearsl 
Therefore  it  is  important  that  a  high 
percentage  of  these  be  saved. 

The  great  losses  experienced  by 
growers  attempting  to  coot  those 
taken  from  their  own  trees  has  caused 
the  price  of*  offshoots  to  advance 
sharply  in  recent  months.  They  are 
now  worth  from  $10  to  $18  apiece  on 


the  tree,  and  $20  or  more  rooted  and 
ready  for  planting. 

Dr.  J.  Elliott  Coit,  of  the  university, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  date  cultural  conditions,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mortality 
among  date  offshoots  here  is  entirely 
too  high. 

"The  system  of  rooting  that  has 
been  advocated  by  the  Government 
has  not  been  productive  of  good  re- 
sults," is  the  way  Dr.  Coit  put  it  the 
other  day.  "If  the  University  of 
California  is  unable  to  establish  a 
date  rooting  experiment  at  one  of  the 
valley  towns  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  send  an  expert  down 
there  to  assist  the  date  growers  in 
working  out  some  system  of  rooting 
which  will  enable  them  to  save  a 
greater  number  of  offshoots.  Unless 
something  of  the  sort  is  done  at  once 
the  industry  cannot  progress  at  the 
rate  it  should." 

In  Coachella  Valley 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1000  Detrlet  Noor  trees  in 
Coachella  Valley,  and  that  there  are 
now  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000 
offshoots  which  have  either  been 
rooted  or  will  be  in  the  near  future. 
There  are  approximately  250  acres  of 
date  palms  in  the  vicinity  of  Mecca, 
Thermal,  Indio  and  Coachella,  but 
many  of  the  trees  are  seedlings,  and 
some  of  the  Deglet  Noors  are  male 
trees,  which  do  not  yield  fruit.  Date 
trees  are  set  48  to  the  acre,  as  a  rule. 

"As  I  look  at  it,"  Dr.  Coit  recently 
remarked,  "Southern  California  must 
get  at  it  and  develop  her  own  supply 
of  offshoots.  We  must  find  out  why 
so  many  of  the  offshoots  die  while 
being  rooted,  and  then  correct  the 
condition  by  experimenting  with 
them  in  the  offshoot  houses.  At  pres- 
ent several  nurserymen,  who  have 
made  somewhat  bf  a  study  of  the 
business,  are  taking  offshoots  and 
rooting  them  for  $2  each,  but  they 
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ime  responsibility  for  those 
that  die.* 

The  Deglet  Noor  is  the  favorite 
date  in  Southern  California  just  as  it 
is  the  farorite  in  the  old  world,  be- 
cause it  contains  cane  sugar,  while 
the  other  varieties  of  date  contain 
grape  sugar  or  glucose.  The  cane 
sugar  content  makes  its  sugar  ratio 
five  to  three  as  compared  with  other 
kinds  of  dates. 

Big  Profits  Made 

Deglet  Noors  begin  bearing  when 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  yield  about 
100  pounds  to  the  tree  right  along. 
They  attain  unaccountable  old  age. 
Dr.  Coit  says  he  thinks  that  under 
favorable  conditions  the  date  industry 
here  may  grow  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  rated  as  fourth  or  fifth  in  the 
State  from  standpoint  of  horticultural 
importance,  and  that  it  may  eventu- 
ally produce  fruit  worth  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley. The  climate  there  is- said  to  be 
absolutely  perfect  for  the  cultivation 
of  dates. 

This  year  the  growers  are  packing 
Deglet  Noors  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties and  wholesaling  them  at  $1.25  per 
pound,  the  demand  being  greater  than 
the  supply.  More  than  18,000  pounds 
already  have  been  packed  this  season. 
Some  of  the  dates  ripen  on  the  trees 
while  others  are  removed  to  the  cur- 
ing houses,  where  they  are  subjected 
to  98  degrees  of  heat  under  consid- 
erable humidity,  and  artificially  cured. 

There  are  already  two  co-operative 
date  growing  organizations  in  the 
valley.  They  are  the  California  Date 
Growers'  Association  and  the  Coa- 
chella Valley  Date  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter  recently  erected  a 
$30,000  packing  house  in  which  it  is 
handling  its  crops. 


Mosquito  Repellents 

CERTAIN  agricultural  sections  may 
gain  undesirable  notoriety  through 
the  presence  of  mosquitoes  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  may  cause  trouble  in  secur- 
ing or  holding  farm  laborers.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  year  spent  in  New  Orleans, 


"Where  are  Ton  going  to  spend  your 
▼■cation  T" 

"At  the  seashore.  I'm  tired  of  boring 
through  heavy  elethlng." 


success   as  a 


while 
virtue 
given 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Good  clothes  just  can't  cost  less  than  Styleplus  these  days.  Conditions 
will  not  permit  it.  Stylish,  all-wool  clothes,  guaranteed  to  give  splendid 
service  and  priced  well  inside  "the  medium  range." 

Only  known  quality  can  be  guaranteed.  Styleplus  prices  are  known. 
We  attach  a  sealed  price-ticket  to  the  sleeve  of  every  garment.  Guaran- 
teed quality  at  known  price. 

The  big  advantage  in  buying  at  a  store  is  that  you  see  the  clothes  and 
try  them  on  before  you  pay  for  them! 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing- 
merchant  in  moat   cities  and 
towns.    Write  ul  (Dept.  AK) 
for  name  of  local  dealer. 


*45-$5O$55-$60 

"The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price" 


HENRY  SONNEBORN 
&  CO.,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Less  Work  With  The 

LIBERTY  CULTIVATOR 


The  perfect  tool  for  all-around 
garden  cultivation.     No  down- 
ward  pressure   required.  The 
Liberty   Hand   Cultivator  Is 
equipped    with    a  special 

sickle   design  of 
cutting  teeth 
which  make  quick 
and    t  h  o  r  o  ugh 
work  of  destroy- 
ing weeds.  The 
teeth  are  of  un- 
breakable mallea- 
ble    iron,  with 
sharpened  V-shaped  cutting 
edges.     Pulverizes  top  soli 
Into  perfect   mulch  which 
stimulates  plant  growth. 
GILSON  GARDEN 
TOOLS 
(Hand  or  wheel  Outfits) 
A  complete  variety  for  in- 
timate  garden  cultivation. 

Send  $1.65  for  7- 
tooth  Liberty  Cul- 
tivator (under 
money  back  guar- 
antee), or  have 
your  dealer  order 
for  you. 

3.  XI.  Gllaon  Co., 
Makers  of 
Garden  Tools 
103  Western  Ave. 
Port  Washington, 
Wis. 


Allen  Water  Ballast  Tractor 

The  Real  Agricultural  Machine  Gun 

Light — Powerful — Durable 
A  Simple,   Economical  Three-Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  G.  JUDAH,  President. 
General    Offices    Marsh-Strong    Bids.,  Los 
Angeles.  Main  Factory,  West  Alhambra,  Cal. 


t  FREE  TRIAL— OREGON  SEEDS  * 

J  We  are  convinced  that  our  Oregon  grown,  acclimated  seeds  are  superior,  , 
*and  know  YOU  WILL  BE  CONVINCED  when  you  try  them.    LET  THE* 
^SEEDS  TALK1  i 

_«.,  We  offer  the  following  4  regular  sized  packets,  worth  50c,  free,  except  ,v 
Twe  ask  you  to  send  10c  in  wrapped  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  labor,  ifr 
^envelopes,  mailing:  J,, 

A  OREGON  GROWN  SEEDS  *. 

J  Regular  Price. 

*f»1  Pkt.  carrot,  Oregon  Chantmay  10c  r^ 

jr.  1  Pkt.  St.  Valentine  Special  Broccoli   15c 

*M  Pkt.  Orange  Winter  Luxury  Pie  Pumpkin  1»c  V 

«b1  Pkt.  Gill's  Improved  Golden  Bantam  Corn   15c  J» 

T  50oT 
~       Will  also  mail  you  our  50-page  catalogue  describing  our  OREGON 
«fc  GROWN   SEEDS,  DAHLIAS,  ROSES,  PERENNIALS,  AND  NURSERY  J» 
ISTOCK.  » 

•*       This  offer  is  good  only  once  to  each  family.  T 

|      GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO.      Po£A0r*-  % 

$2,085  IN  PRIZES 

This  amount  will  be  distributed  among  50  contestants 
who  will  send  in  the  best  solutions. 

Among  the  contestants  who  are  taking  part  in  the  Figure  Puzzle  game  are  B0  who  are 
golng^to  v»ln  tPr^e8^lns  tne  nle,hest  prlze  Wni  receive  »600  In  gold. 

You  can  be  the  one  to  win  this  magnificent  prize  if  you  will  enter  the  game  now  and 
send  In  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  answer.   

Any  bright  boy  or  girl  has  Just  as  much  chance  to  win  as  an  older  person.  Don  t  keep 
putlng  It  off  until  tomorrow,  but  get  in  the  game  to-day  and  go  after  some  of  the  gold  as  If 
you  mean  to  have  it.  ■  a 

Subscribe  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  you  are  entitled  to  participate  In  the  contest  and 
distribution  of  |208G  In  gold — 60  cash  prizes.    Enter  to-day.    See  full  details  Page  13. 
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Top  Dressing  Talks 

Increased  Profits  from  the  Orange  Grove 

In  an  orange  grove  on  the  Chase  plantation  of  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.,  a  fertilizer  demonstration  was  undertaken  In  1918. 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  applied  to  one  plot  at  the  rate  of  6 
pounds  per  tree  per  acre  In  four  equal  installments — March,  April,  June  and 
September.  . 

The  picking  record  Is  as  follows: 


Treatment 

Total  yield  from  46  trees 

Without  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

209.8  boxes 

With  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

242.9  boxes 

Figuring  on  an  acre  basla  (87  trees)  the  Ar- 
sdlnp  Holphate  of  Ammonia  produced  a  gain 
of  62. «  boxes,  which  at 
12.00  per  box  amount*  to 
f  120. 00  per  acre.  Th* 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  waa 
$28.27   per  acre. 

Arcadian   la  a  quickly 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


available  non-leaching  form  of  nitrogen, 
specially  suited  to  California  soils.  Its 
fine  dry  crystals  make 
application  easy  by  hand 
or  by  machine.  Ammonia 
26 %%  guaranteed. 

Write  for  fre*  bulletin, 
"Citrus  Fertilisation." 


FOR  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  Htm  Franclaco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co., 
pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Mest  Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles: 
Pacific  Guano  A  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  A  Fertilizer  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
,°r.  fx5,auJ!,'r.L'ttck'n*{  ''"  •  ""wallun  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co., 
OREGON:  Nortb  Portland:  Swift  A  Co. 


For  information 
an  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company  Agricultural 
Department 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST 


THE  BEST 


Kardell  Utility  Tractor 

BUILT  FOR  SERVICE      SERVICE  BUILT  IN 

All  operating  parts  enclosed  and  running  in  oil.  Gears  Chrome 
Nickel  steel  100  per  cent  oversize.  Wisconsin  Motor.  Forward  and 
reverse  without  shifting  gears.    A  marvel  of  simplicity.  • 

Get  our  printed  matter  on  this  splendid  outfit. 

Agents  Wanted 

W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO. 

209  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


How  I  Made  a  Start  With  Figs 


gating  a  nursery  row  is  to  run  a  three 
or  four-inch  furrow  with  my  hand 
plow  about  eight  inches  from  the 
rows  on  each  side  of  them.  A  small 
stream  from  a  garden  hydrant  is  led 
to  the  highest  point  of  each  furrow 
and  allowed  to  fill  it  slowly. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  flood  small  trees.  It  is  better 
to  let  the  moisture  reach  them  through 
the  soil  about  them.  The  ideal  time 
to  irrigate  is  after  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  avoids  surface  evap- 
oration and  allows  several  hours  for 
the  water  to  reach  the  roots  before 
sun-up  the  following  day.  Cultivate 
the  ground  thoroughly  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  worked  conveniently.  This 
can  usually  be  done  a  day  or  two 
after  irrigating.  Use  a  wheel  cul- 
tivator or .  iron  rake  and  leave  the 
surface  in  a  fine,  loose  condition. 
Never  irrigate  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
If  you  do,  the  results  will  be  dis- 
astrous. The  delicate  shoots  will  be 
scalded  and  killed  in  short  order  and 
the  leaves  will  drop  within  a  day  or 
two.  If,  during  extremely  hot  or 
sultry  weather,  the  young  trees  ap- 
pear to  droop  or  wilt,  do  not  be 
alarmed.  Since  they  have  not  as  yet 
acquired  an  extensive  root  system,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  evaporation  is 
caused  by  the  sun  on  the  leaves, 
wilting  is  only  natural.  After  sun- 
down they  will  soon  recover  their 
vitality.  If  they  do  not,  it  will  in- 
dicate that  you  have  not  supplied 
enough  water  nor  cultivated  suffi- 
ciently to  retain  the  moisture. 

Since  the  principal  enemies  of 
yoi/ng  fig  trees  are  gophers  and  jack- 
rabbits,  you  must  be  ever  awake  to 
the  activities  of  these  rodents.  A  low 
chicken-wire  fence  will  prevent  trou- 
ble from  the  latter.  Gophers  must  be 
trapped.  The  bark  of  a  young  fig 
tree  is  very  appetizing  to  our  wild 
rabbits  and  protection  of  one  sort  or 
another  is  absolutely  essential. 

Work  Is  Easy 

If  you  are  diligent,  systematic,  and 
interested  in  this  work,  a  few  minutes 
a  day  will  suffice,  except  at  irriga- 
tion time.  Do  not  irrigate  after  the 
first  week  in  August  but  continue  with 
frequent  cultivation,  to  mulch  the 
ground  and  kill  the  ever  persistent 
weeds.  If,  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 50  per  cent  of  your  cuttings  have 
taken  the  form  of  small  but  sturdy, 
upright  trees,  you  may  consider  the 
time  well  spent. 

Fig  trees,  being  deciduous,  will  of 
course  become  dormant  during  No- 
vember and  drop  their  foliage.  In 
frosty  locations  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wrap  the  little  trees  with  newspaper 
to  avoid  freezing.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished with  a  half  sheet  each  and 
a  short  piece  of  light  twine.  The  top 
half  of  the  tree  at  least  must  be  pro- 
tected. Simply  twist  the  paper  around 
the  tree  and  tie  once.  When  the  rains 
set  in  you  can  forget  the  nursery  for 
a  few  months'.  Be  careful,  however, 
not  to  allow  water  to  stand  in  the 
nursery,  especially  where  a  puddle 
may  form  around  several  trees. 

How  to  Transplant 

About  the  middle  of  March,  and 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April, 
the  following  spring,  is  the  time  for 
transplanting  the  trees  to  their  per- 
manent locations.  Before  removing 
any  of  the  trees,  break  the  ground 
about  them  a  day  before  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  chances  of  breaking  the 
tender  roots  when  lifting  the  stock. 
Prepare  holes  for  the  trees,  wherever 
you  may  have  decided  to  plant  them, 
by  digging  deeply  and  over  an  area 
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of  at  least  four  feet.    Loosen  subsoil 
as  well  as  top  soil  and  remove  any 
rubbish  or   green   vegetation.  Take 
care  to  set  to  one  side  a  quantity  of  j 
top  soil  to  be  used  around  the  roots. 

If  possible,  plant  the  tree  within  I 
day  after  making  the  hole  for  it.  At 
least  be  sure  to  have  the  sides  of  the 
opening  freshly  cut  with  a  spade.  Now* 
go  to  the  nursery,  and  after  digging 
a  large  part  of  the  soil  from  either 
side  of  the  row,  very  carefully  lift  a' 
tree.  It  should  come  easily,  in  order 
to  avoid  root  breakage.  Dip  at  once 
into  a  mud  bath.  If  only  a  few  trees 
are  to  be  set  at  a  time  remove  all] 
before  starting  to  transplant.  Treat 
each  to  a  coat  of  mud  over  the  lower 
half.  Dipping  in  mud  will  prevent 
drying  out  for  several  hours.  Before 
planting  a  tree  prune  off  any  broken, 
or  lacerated  rootlets  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  shears.  Set  the  tree  well  down 
into  the  prepared  hole  and  draw  some 
top  soil  over  the  roots.  The  top  of 
the  original  cutting,  which  can  be 
seen  quite  easily,  should  stand  not 
less  than  three  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  after  the  job  is 
complete.  Dig  the  hole  to  suit  this 
arrangement. 

Before  throwing  in  any  amount  of 
top  soil,  lift  the  tree  slightly  in  order 
to  facilitate  arrangement  of  the  roots; 
half  an  inch  will  be  ample.  Carefully 
settle  a  quantity  of  soil  about  the 
roots  by  hand  and  then  throw  in  sev- 
eral shovelfuls.  Tamp  gently  with 
your  feet,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  the  tree  does  not  lean  to  one 
side.  Keep'  it  absolutely  vertical. 
After  the.  soil  is  well  firmed  to  a 
depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  pour  not  less 
than  five  gallons  of  water  into  the 
hole.  Other  trees  may  be  planted 
while  this  soaks  in.  When  the  water 
has  disappeared,  fill  the  hole  with 
the  remaining  soil,  but  do  not  tamp 
as  before.  With  a  well  sharpened 
pruning  shear  cleanly  cut  the  top  of 
the  tree  off  at  15  inches  above  the 
ground.  Whitewash  the  tree,  or  pro- 
tect in  some  simple  manner,  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  is  to 
avoid  sunburn  of  the  tender  bark  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years. 

Lauds  the  Fig 

Local  conditions  largely  will  govern 
the  future  care  of  your  trees,  and  a 
discussion  of  such  a  subject  would  be 
out  of  the  question  here.  There  is 
much  being  written  along  these  lines 
nowadays  and  the  public  libraries  are 
fast  becoming  stocked  with  books  and 
periodicals  dealing  with  all  branches 
of  fig  tree  culture. 

As  a  means  of  beautifying  one's 
home  grounds  no  more  handsome  or 
graceful  as  well  as  useful  tree  could 
be  selected  than  the  fig.  It  is  an 
abundant  producer  of  most  delicious 
fruit.  This  can  be  eaten  fresh  or 
dried  as  desired.  He  who  has  never 
partaken  of  spiced  fresh  figs  has 
missed  a  most  delicious  morsel.  The 
trees  grow  very  rapidly  and,  if  given 
proper  care  as  regards  irrigation  and 
cultivation,  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  little  fruit  in  their  third  year. 
From  that  time  on  the  yield  will  in- 
crease for  a  generation.  The  foliage 
is  massive  and  beautiful.  The  fig  U 
n  rapid  grower  and  attains  enormous 
size  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  It 
.makes  an  ideal  shade  tree  to  be 
planted  near  one's  home,  as  the  leaves 
drop  when  sunshine  is  scanty,  and  it 
forms  a  magnificent  mass  of  dense 
foliage  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
months. 
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Roadside  Trees 

PLANTING  of  trees  along  private 
roadways  and  public  highways 
is  something  that  should  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way  possible.  Trees  of 
a  great  many  different  kinds  and 
varieties  are  so  easily  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia that  there  maf  be  a  lack  of 
appreciation  because  of  their  com- 
monness. Yet  everyone  loves  trees 
and  appreciates  them,  first  because  of 
beauty  and  secondly  because  of  their 
utility.  In  the  selection  of  trees  for 
highway  planting,  it  seems  highly  de- 
sirable to  choose  those  which  are  not 
only  beautiful  but  which  will  also 
produce  some  fruit  of  value.  Walnuts, 
olives,  figs,  apricots,  oranges,  chest- 
nuts, carob  and  a  great  many  other 
kinds  of  trees  may  be  successfully 
grown,  and  the  fruit.utilized  in  some 
way  or  other. 

•  Along  the  State  highway  in  some 
of  the  Northern  counties,  olives  are 
being  planted.  In  other  places  wal- 
nuts may  be  found. 

Although  pepper,  eucalyptus,  um- 
brella, poplar,  acacia  and  cypress 
trees  possess  much  natural  beauty 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  com- 
bine utility  and  beauty  and  most  of 
us  are  attracted  most  by  fruit  or 
nut-bearing  trees.  How  much  more 
pleasant  most  of  our  roads  would  be 
if  a  little  more  attention  could  be 
paid  to  the  planting  of  trees,  and 
particularly  fruit-bearing  trees,  along 
the  rights  of  way. — G.  P.  W. 


Bulb  Growing 

AMERICA  has  long  depended  upon 
Europe  and  particularly  the  1  It— 
'tie  country  of  Holland,  for  her  sup- 
ply of  bulbs  used  in  the  propagation 
of  beautiful  flowering  plants,  such  as 
the  narcissus,  tulip,  hyacinth,  gladio- 
lus, etc.  The  war  had  its  effect  upon 
this  industry  as  was  the  case  with 
all  others,  and  Holland  has  in  recent 
years  been  unable  to  supply  our  nurs- 
erymen and  dealers  with  a  sufficient 
quantity. 

As  a  consequence,  prices  have 
soared,  and  bulbs  which  once  were 
cheap  and  common  are  now  hard  to 
get  at  any  price. 

We  are  at  last  learning  the  lesson 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  America 
to  depend  upon  Europe  for  bulbs,  but 
that  we  can  grow  them  as  well  at 
home.  Of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union  where  bulbs  can  be  grown  none 
offers  greater  advantages  than  Cali- 
fornia. The  humid  regions  near  the 
coast,  from  San  Francisco  Bay  north, 
are  known  to  be  excellent  for  bulb- 
growing.  In  Humboldt  County  the 
industry  has  developed  into  one,  of 
considerable  magnitude.  The  experi- 
mental stage  having  been  passed,  we 
can  look  ahead  with  the  assurance 
that  California  will  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, fill  the  demand  occasioned  by 
the  war. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  bulle- 
tin written  by  David  Griffith,  on  the 
subject  of  "Commercial  Dutch  Bulb 
Culture  in  the  United  States."  The 
statement  is  made  in  this  bulletin 
that  in  normal  times  the  value  of  the 
bulbs  used  in  this  county  is  not  far 
from  $2,000,000  a  year,  while  those 
actually  produced  here  have  been 
worth  $25,000  in  any  one  year."— G. 
P.  W. 


The  Tractor  for  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARDS 
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Enumerator — "How    many  chil- 


Rabfelt — "Walt  a  minute 
and  count  tbem." 
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Low  built,  light  of  weight,  one-man  control, 
with  an  over-abundance  of  power:  these 
points  are  demanded  as  necessities  by  Cali- 
fornia orchardists  in  the  tractor  that  they 
purchase. 

All  ©f  these  are  embodied  in  the  New  Cali- 
fornia Special  Indiana  Tractor. 

In  addition,  extra  implements  do  not  have  to 
be  purchased,  for  the  Indiana  operates  with 
the  implements  that  you  are  now  using.  The 
Indiana  is  steered  and  operated  from  the 
implement  seat — just  as  you  handle  horses 
ahead. 

The  New  California  Special  permits  you  to 
see  the  work  you  are  doing  while  you  are 
doing  it — not  afterwards. 

Four  to  five  horses'  work  guaranteed  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  soils. 

FITCH  4- DRIVE  &  INDIANA 
TRACTOR  CO. 

304  1st  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  S.  F. 

i Send  for  complete  catalog  and  information) 


ORANGE,  LEMON  and  WALNUT  GROVES 

are  being  sold  every  day  through 

EXAMINER  WANT  ADS 

If  you  have  an  Orange,  Lemon  or  Walnut  Grove  to  sell,  exchange,  or  buy,  an  Examiner  Want 
Ad  is  your  best  means  of  finding  the  person  you  want  to  reach. 

The  Examiner  has  the  largest  morning  and  Sunday  circulation  in  the  Southwest — over  180,000 
Sunday  and  over  95,000  weekdays.   The  Examiner  covers  the  great  Southwest  like  a  blanket. 
Send  your  Want  Ads  to 

Classified  Advertising  Department, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
11th  St.  at  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Will  Grind  Perfectly  Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 
Complete  With  Traveling  Feed  Table  and  Blower 


ALFALFA 
BEAN  STRAW 
BEANS 

BARLEY  STRAW 
BARLEY 


CORN  ON  THE  COB 
STRAW 

CORN,  FODDER 
CORN,  SHELLED 
KAFFIR  CORN 


SORGHUM 
MILO  MAIZE 
BEET  TOPS 
OATS 


Northern  California  Distributers 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALW. 
Southern  California  Distributers 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

•  Since  1876 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles 


Pure  Hawaiian  Cane 

MOLASSES 

By  actual  test  it  will  increase  pork  production  half  a 
pound  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for 
less  than  half  the  price. 

By  actual  test  it  will  increase  milk  production  15%. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Winners  at  the 
Livestock  Show  were  owned  by  people  who  are  feeding 
molasses. 

If  you  want  increased  production  at  lower  costs,  feed 
molasses. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  interesting  booklet 
telling  how  to  reduce  feeding  costs. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

.  58  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KEEP  BEES 

Bees  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they  sup- 
ply you  with  honey.  Headquarters  for  every- 
thing needed  In  caring  for  the  bee*. 

Valuable  booklet  with  Price  list  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1830  East  15th  St., 
 Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  s.cond-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

869-873  Folsoro  St.,  San  Francisco 


POULTRY  NEWS 
FREE 

The  next  three  Issues  of  POULTRY  NEWS 
will  be  sent  free  and  without  obligation  to 
all  poultry  raisers  who  write  at  once  and  en- 
close the  names  and  addresses  of  1  friends  or 
neighbors  who  keep  chickens.  Each  issue  Is 
full  of  valuable  hints  on  chicken  raising; 
how  to  prevent  White  Diarrhoea;  how  to  save 
baby  chicks;  how  to  develop  big  fat  broilers; 
how  to  start  pullets  laying  early;  how  to  get 
more  eggs.  Every  poultry  raiser  who  wants 
to  make  money  out  of  his  poultry  should  read 
these  free  issues.  Just  send  a  postal  card  or 
letter  today  with  the  names  of  3  or  more 
friends  or  neighbors.  Address  Editor  Poultry 
News,  8743  Poultry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  answering  ads  please  men- 
tion ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
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used  for  borders  and  the  taller  types 
for  covering  sheds,  fences  and  trel- 
lises. The  California  Giant  Midnight 
is  a  very  dark,  velvety  red  and  the 
California  Giant  Butterfly  is  of  pale 
yellow  color  with  bright  red 
splotches.  Then,  there  is  the  Califor- 
nia Giant  Chameleon  that  bears  all 
colors  on  the  same  stem. 

These  all  are  climbers,  as  are  also 
the  variegated  leaved  nasturtiums. 
Among  the  dwarf  varieties  we  have 
the  King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  a  dark 
velvety  scarlet;  the  Coccinea,  a  bright 
red,  and  the  Golden  King  and  Lady 
Bird,  both  beautiful  yellows.  The 
King  Theodore  is  almost  black,  while 
the  Pearl  is  the  nearest  white  of  any 
nasturtium.  Those  which  I  remem- 
ber best  and  which  always  have  found 
a  place  in  our  garden,  have  the  soft 
shades  of  pink,  with  dark  centers. 
These  are  of  the  Rose  variety.  The 
Golden  Leaved  Mixed  have  various 
colored  flowers,  but  their  leaves  are 
dark  yellow.  For  achieving  contrasts, 
they  are  very  useful,  especially  as  an 
oddity.  Buy  your  seed  from  a  re- 
liable firm  and  after  this  year,  save 
your  own.  One  always  knows  that 
seed  is  fresh  if  it  is  gathered  each 
year.  I  have  known  nasturtium  seed 
to  grow  after  several  years,  but  per- 
sonally have  always  used  the  fresh 
seed,  even  though  the  flowers  are 
reputed  to  grow  as  easily  as  weeds 
here  in  California. 

A  Bit  o'  Green 

On  the  desert  Castor  Beans  are 
used  to  great  advantage  for  shade  and 
to  add  a  bit  of  green  to  the  land- 
scape. They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
need  very  little  water.  I  have  seen 
Castor  Beans  grow  eight  or  ten  feet 
tall  with  nothing  but  dish  water  and 
wash  water  used  to  keep  them  moist. 
This  was  in  a  section  of  the  State 
where  nothing  but  scrubby  sagebrush, 
yucca  and  jack  rabbits  grew  natur- 
ally. That  row  of  Castor  Beans 
"cheered  up"  the  landscape  for  miles. 
I  know  quite  well  that  some  of  the 
Orchard  and  Farm  readers  live  where 
"growing  things"  seems  almost  im- 
possible, and  would  welcome  any 
plant  or  shrub  that  "just  grows"  like 
the  castor  bean.  The  Zanzibariensis 
Giant  Mixed  Castor  Beans  (Ricinus) 
grow  12  to  14  feet  in  height  and  their 
leaves  measure  two  to  four  feet 
across. 

I  believe  everyone  should  have 
flowers  of  some  kind  in  the  yard  and 
about  the  premises.  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  asters  are  two  varieties 
that  should  never  be  omitted  in  any 
garden.  It  is  never  wise,  however, 
for  a  novice  to  start  chrysanthemums 
from  seed.  The  chrysanthemum  after 
once  becoming  established,  needs  no 
replanting  for  years.  Then,  too,  it 
is  one  of  the  plants  that  is  unusually 
free  from  pests  of  all  kinds.  Asters 
have  become  so  popular  that  very 
few  gardens  now  are  without  them. 
The  Giant  Branching,  owing  to  its 
large,  showy  blooms  and  long  stems, 


is  one  of  the  most  popular  florists' 
varieties.  Asters  do  well  in  any  me- 
dium soil.  Those  that  have  the  most 
■distinct  and  clear  colors,  even  sev- 
eral days  after  cutting,  are  those  that 
ari  shaded  during  a  part  of  the  day. 

In  the  semi-tropical  regions,  bal- 
sam should  be  started  this  month. 
Since  it  is  a  tender  annual,  too  early 
planting  is  not  recommended  for 
coast  and  interior  sections.  It  is  very 
beautiful  and  well  worth  growing,  es- 
pecially the  Improved  Double- Came- 
lia  Flowered. 

Bulbs  to  Plant  This  Month 

We  may  still  plant  dahlias,  gladio- 
lus, cannas,  tube-roses  and  callai. 

In  the  calla  family, there  are  sev- 
eral new  additions.  The  new  Sun 
Beam  calla  is  a  deep  yellow  with 
dark  green  leaves  spotted  with  white. 
These,  being  rather  a  novelty,  are 
more  expensive  than  the  white  callas. 
The  Bouquet  calla  is  grown  in  many 
gardens  for  its  perfect  miniature 
blooms  and  beautiful  foliage.  The 
blooms  are  small  enough  to  be  used 
as  corsage  bouquets,  in  which  capa- 
city they  are  extensively  employed. 

The  Giant  Orchid-Flowered  cannas 
often  reach  a  height  of  seven  feet 
here  in  California.  There  are  also 
several  new  novelties  among  the 
cannas,  the  Firebird  being  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  color  is 
a  very  bright  red  and  the  blooms  are 
often  eight  inches  across.  However, 
the -planting  of  the  rare  sorts  or  even 
the  common  sorts,  is  one  thing  that 
we  should  not  miss.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  our  bulbous 
flowers,  and  few  of  them  are  diffi- 
cult to  grow. 

The  prettiest  dahlia  I  have  ever 
seen  was  one  which  was  given  me. 
I  did  not  realize  until  it  bloomed  just 
how  beautiful  a  dahlia  could  be.  It 
was  called  "Mrs.  J.  P.  Smith,"  and 
the  color  was  a  very  rich  red.  The 
two  blooms  that  came  from  this  bulb 
were  admired  by  everyone.  I  went 
away  on  a  week's  trip,  and  the  first 
thing  that  I  noticed  upon  my  return 
was  the  absence  of  my  prize  dahlias. 
Where  they  went,  I'm  sure  I  do  not 
know.  I  dug  carefully  in  the  earth 
that  had  covered  the  bulb.  The  entire 
thing  was  gone.  I  wanted  to  weep 
and  I  felt  that  I  should  never,  never 
prize  another  plant  or  flower  as  I 
had  that  one.  Some  persons  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  taking  of  a 
plant  from  a  garden,  without  permis- 
sion, is  wrong.  Flower  gardeners 
learn  to  love  their  "pets,"  and  thing* 
of  this  kind  hurt  them  deeply.  The 
"Dee-lighted"  dahlia  is  an  immense 
snow-white  variety,  with  the  Teddy 
Roosevelt  smile.  It  is  a  very  strong 
type,  belonging  to  the  show  dahlias. 

Recently  I  read  an  article  by  a 
famous  florist  in  which  he  stated  that 
we  have  more  than  a  thousand  named 
types  of  dahlias  in  cultivation.  I  feel 
quite  sure,  however,  that  each  of  us 
will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  a  half 
dozen  or  more  types  in  Iter  "Garden 
of  Flowers." 


Another  Olive  Hint  Furnished  by  a  Subscriber 


TT  AVI  KG  had  further  experience  in 
curing  bitter,  late  olives  in  small 
quantities  for  home  use,  I  am  glad  to 
pass  along  my  conclusions  to  other 
readers.  Having  prepared  several  tight 
boxes,  not  necessarily  water-proof 
but  fairly  tight  to  exclude  air,  place 
the  olives  in  them  and  thoroughly  mix 
with  common  salt.  For  each  box  of 
curing  olives  provide  one  empty  box. 
After  two  or  three  days  stir  them  up 
and  pour  into  the  empty  box;  repeat 
every  few  days,  turning  into  the  other 
box  each  time.  After  stirring,  pile  the 
boxes  of  olives  and  place  a  lid  on  the 
top  box.  This  will  prevent  their  dry- 
ing out  during  the  salting  process. 

A  good  deal  of  water  will  form  and 
if  the   boxes   are   water-proof  tl\ey 
•  should  be  kept  drained,  as  the  water 


will  cause  spoiling.  The  fruit  should 
remain  moist,  however. 

Frequently  the  salting  process  will 
entirely  remove  the  bitter  taste  and 
the  fruit  may  be  said  to  be  cured  and 
ready  for  use  when  washed.  How- 
ever, if  they  still  taste  bitter,  they 
should  be  dried  and  then  steamed. 
During  the  steaming  process,  stir 
them  and  pour  back  and  forth  to  keep 
them  loosened  in  the  box  or  strainer. 
When  the  olives  are  allowed  three  or 
four  days  to  dry  after  this  treatment 
they  will  have  a  delicious  flavor. 

I  believe  well-cured  olives  are  bet- 
ter medicine  than  pills  and  drugs. 
They  are  good  for  stomach,  kidneys 
and  bowels.  Some  even  claim  that 
they  are  beneficial  for  rheumatism. — 
Edward  M.  Transne,  Corning,  Cal. 
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Velvet  Beasis  as  a  Cover  C 


THE  velvet  been,  called  the 
"Savior  of  the  South,"  is  de- 
clared by  many  who  have  ex- 
perimented with  it  to  be  unexcelled 
as  a  fast-growing  green-manure  crop 
for  California  orchards.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  much  more  universal 
use  will  be  made  of  the  plant  in  this 
State  hereafter. 

One  enthusiastic  grower  who  tried 
the  velvet  bean  last  year  points  out 
that  it  not  only  supplies  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  as  a  legume,  but  also 
grows  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be 
turned  under  in  from  40  to  SO  days. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  moisture 
is  conserved  and  June  drop  prevented, 
or  at  least  much  lessened. 

The  velvet  bean  is  the  most  vig- 
orous annual  legume  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  department  further  states  that 
the  acreage  in  the  United  States  has 
been  increased  from  1,000,000  in  1915 
to  more  than  5,000,000  in  1917. 

The  velvet  bean  is  said  to  surpass 
in  rapidity  of  growth  all  known  va- 
rieties of  beans.  The  Georgia,  or 
Early  -speckled  variety,  also  known 
as  the  hundred-day  speckled,  is  the 
type  said  to  be  best  adapted  to  local 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Since 
it  matures  in  some  80  to  110  days, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  its  foliage 
would  cover  an  orange  grove  in  a 
short  time.  It  has  a  great  tendency 
to  spread,  sending  out  runners  which 
are  covered  with  large  thick  foliage, 
and  which  frequently  attain  great 
lenth. 

Good  in  All  Soils 
Velvet  beans  are  suited  to  most 
California  soils  and  surpass  cow-peas 
in  sandy  soil,  according  to  one  Los 
Angeles  County  orchardist.  In  a 
heavier  clay  or  adobe  soil  the  bean 
is  equally  as  heavy  a  producer  as  the 
cow-pea,  he  declares. 

The  crop  can  be  planted  in  the 
early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
begins  to  warm  up,  after  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over,  and  as  the  early- 
speckled  variety  is  an  early  matur- 
ing legume  it  will  produce  splendid 
foliage  by  the  time  the  warmer 
weather  comes  on.  The  seed  usually 
is  planted  in  hills  about  18  inches 
apart,  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  pounds 
per  acre  when  used  in  citrus  orchards, 
this  system  assuring  growth  suffi- 
cient to  conserve  moisture. 

Quoting  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  report  on  the  uses  of 
the  velvet  bean:  "As  an  annual  green 
manure  crop,  it  is  unexcelled."  The 
report  goes  on  to  state  that  when 
velvet  beans  are  planted  without  a 
supporting  crop,  they  produce  such 


a  dense  growth  of  vines  that  in  many 
cases  tree  sprouts  are  smothered  out, 
as  well  as  noxious  weeds  and  grasses. 

The  beans  are  much  used  as  weed- 
eradicators.  Again  quoting  from  the 
Government  Experiment  Station  re- 
port: "The  Florida  experiment  sta- 
tion planted  a  recently-plowed  field 
of  strong  Bermuda  grass  to  velvet 
beans  in  1898  and  in  1899  this  field 
was  planted  to  cassavas,  during  which 
time  it  remained  entirely  free  from 
Bermuda  grass.  '  Again  in  1900  was 
planted  to  a  cultivated  crop  and  no 
trace  of  Bermuda  grass  was  found. 
When  velvet  beans  are  planted  as  a 
cover  crop  on  new  land  they  should 
be  sown  broadcast,  but  when  on  old 
grass  land  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in 
rows  so  that  at  least  one  cultivation, 
may  be  given  before  the  vines  begin 
to  run." 

In  nearly  all  instances  where  the 
soil  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent, 
there  develops  a  hard  plow-sole.  In 
such  a  case  the  velvet  bean  serves  a 
splendid  purpose,  for  the  heavy  tap 
root  is  known  to  have  penetrated 
the  hardest  subsoil.  When  this  root 
decays,  it  leaves  an  opening  in  the 
hard  layer,  which  allows  the  mois- 
ture and  air  to  get  down  into  the 
deeper  soil,  and  thereby  improves  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Innoculation  Advisable. 

Experiments  have  indicated  that  in- 
creased yields  can  be  obtained  from 
the  velvet  bean  by  innoculating  with 
some  up-to-date  bacterial  culture  be- 
fore p  lanting.  The  bacteria  become 
active  at  the  moment  the  first  sprout 
comes  fro  mthe  bean,  and  imme- 
diately start  gathering  nitrogen,  which 
is  stored  in  large  nodules  on  the 
roots.  This  provides  large  quanti- 
ties of  plant-food,  which  (when  these 
nodules  disintegrate)  is  in  the  form 
that  the  tree  can  use  after  the  cover 
crop  has  been  plowed  under  for  green- 
manure  purposes. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  these  nitro- 
gen nodules  have  reached  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  walnut.  The  growth 
of  the  velvet  bean  vine  is  so  rapid, 
and  of  such  heavy  texture,  that  when 
plowing  under(  it  is  advisable  to  use' 
a  trailing  chain  to  drag  the  vine  into 
the  furrow  so  that  it  can  be  fully 
covered  and  the  maximum  results  ob- 
tained. 

A  rancher  who  is  using  the  beans 
this  year  for  the  third  time  states 
that  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  under  the  tremendous  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  more  extensive 
planting,  and  that  it  certainly  be- 
hooves every  progressive  California 
orchardist  to  investigate  this  won- 
derful crop. 


Elephant  Grass  No  Longer  an  Experiment. 
Tl/TANY  Orchard  and  Farm  readers  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  part  that  we  have  taken  in  introducing  Napier  (Elephant) 
grass  to  the  Southwest.  While  some  have  failed  to  secure  a  stand,  the 
majority  of  those  who  followed  the  instructions  printed  in  this  maga- 
zine or  those  furnished  by  dealers  in  cuttings  attained  good  success. 
It  is  recognized  that  this  remarkable  grass  can  be  grown  only  in  a  lim- 
ited area — at  least,  as  a  perennial — but  in  those  sections  where  it  thrives, 
it  already  has  become  the  most  important  addition  in  years  to.  our  list 
of  high-yielding  forage  plants.  This  spring  will  find  many  more  lovers 
of  growing  things  experimenting  with  Elephant  grass,  from  the  poul- 
tryman  or  rabbit-raiser  who  wants  the  largest  possible  amount  of  green 
feed  from  a  limited  area,  to  the  big  cattle  rancher,  who  recognizes  the 
need  of  something  to  help  out  range  grasses.  Those  who  secured  a  stand 
last  year  are  planning  to  extend  the  acreage  from  their  own  cuttings. 
Everywhere,  Elephant  grass  has  made  friends. 


New  and  Improved  Types  of  Barley 


"C1XPERIMENTS  in  the  culture  of 
new  and  improved  types  of  barley, 
undertaken  both  by  the  University  and 
by  private  experimenters  indicate  that 
California  will  leap  ahead  in  the 
production  of  this  important  crop,  as 
well  as  wheat.  The  University  re- 
cently has  published  a  bulletin  on 
"Mariout"  barley,  the  standardized 
type  so  successfully  grown  at  the  ex- 
periment farms  and  in  test  plots  in 
various  parts  of  the  State. 

That  barley  culture  may  be  stim- 
ulated rather  than  depressed  as  a  re- 
sult of  prohibition  legislation  seems 


evident  as  a  result  of  the  discovery 
recently  announced  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
department  of  Agriculture  that  a  very 
acceptable  and  palatable  sugar  sub- 
stitute-barley malt  syrup  may  be 
made  from  the  grain.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  using  present 
brewery  equipment  to  a  large  extent, 
together  with  increasing  use  of  bar- 
ley for  stock  feed,  gives  rise  to  the 
prediction  that  future  production  of 
this  grain  eventually  will  outstrip 
that  of  any  former  year  in  California. 
At  present,  however,  wheat  holds  the 
limelight  as  an  attractive  gamble. 


OVERCROP 


Save  your  new  fruit  from  "June  drop"  by 
planting  Germain's  Velvet  Beans  —  the 
king  of  spring  cover  crops.  This  splendid 
variety  is  a  quick  grower  and  develops 
an  extra  deep  rooting  system. 
Accept  only  the  genuine — Germain's  seed 
is  recleaned,  weedless  and  specially 
treated  for  quick  and  easy  germination. 


fend  fir 
pamphlet 


Established  16T1 

&PlantCo. 

N.E.  Cornet- 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  few  distinctive  features 

"BEST" 


Hyatt  and  Timken  bearings 

throughout. 
Three-Point  Suspension. 
Oscillating  Truck. 
Screw  Tube  Radiator. 


Rocker  Joints. 
Best  Valve-in-Head  Motor. 
Extraordinary  Ease  of  Op- 
eration. 
Multiple  Disc  Main  Clutch. 


Bosch  Magneto. 
LUBRICATION — Elimination  of  plain  bearings  and  adop- 
tion of  anti-friction  bearings  simplifies  the  lubrication 
problem. 

So.  Cal.  Dist.  for  Best  Tracklayer  Tractors 
Los  Angeles  Dealer  for  Cletrac  Tractors 

E.  I.  CROOK 

417  W.  PICO.  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SWEATERS 

Silk  and  Wool,  redyed  original  shades  or  beautifully  dyed  any  color, 
$1.50  to  $2.50. 
Send  Parcel  Post. 

Buckley  Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Works, 


1656-60  15th  Street, 


San  Francisco  Cal. 


K  STUMP  PULLER 

New,  never  been  used. 
120  feet  unchor  cable,  five  25-feet 
cables  and  take  up.  Price  $150.00.  Fac- 
tory price,  S2-I4.00. 

Cash  with  order. 
G.  FREDERICK, 
721   Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"DBIVE-ON" 
Applied   by   any   one   anywhere  absolutely 
without   heat,    cement   or   gasoline.  Fully 
guaranteed  and  never  falls. 

"DRIVE-ON"  Repair  Rubber  eaves  temper, 
trouble,  tires,  time,  tubes,  soles,  heels,  rub- 
bers and  all  soft  rubber  goods.  "Up-to-date" 
dealers  ot  post  paid  for  26c  or  SOc  Refund 
if  asked.     Agents  wanted. 

"DRIVE-ON"  COMPANY, 
2308  26th  Ave..  Oakland. 
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Dear  Friends:  . 

"It  was  some  February,  a  friend 
of  mine  asserted.  And  in  explanation 
she  pointed  out  that  although  the 
shortest  month  in  the  year,  this  Feb- 
ruary included  five  Sundays,  the  birth- 
days of  two  great  men,  and  an  added 
day  for  leap-year.  And  not  only  that 
but  there  was  a  Friday,  the  13th!  And 
this  unlucky  day  (for  father  and  the 
boys),  ushered  in  housecleaning  time 
in  many  farm  homes. 

The  old-fashioned  housecleaning, 
when  the  "women  folk"  worked  them- 
selves almost  to  death  for  a  week  or 
two,  while  the  men  "existed"  in  mis- 
erable contemplation  of  cold  meals  and 
lost  clothing,  is  largely  done  away  with 
in  the  modern  scheme  of  things.  Im- 
proved housekeeping  machinery  and 
appliances  with  the  smaller  homes  that 
are  now  the  rule,  make  it  possible  to 
keep  things  more  nearly  "spick  and 
span"  throughout  the  year,  and  have 
taken  much  of  the  backache  and  mas- 
culine .dlsgruntlement  out  of  house- 
cleaning. 

Plan  to  have  a  washing-machine  and 
a  vacuum  cleaner  this  year,  If  you 
can  possibly  afford  it,  and  if  you  have 
the  power.  These  two  modern  house- 
hold helpers  have  put  more  joy  into 
narrow,  burdened  lives  than  perhaps 
any  housekeeping  appliances  developed 
in  recent  years.  They  are  somewhat 
expensive,  perhaps,  but  they  are  worth 
the  denial  or  special  effort  they  may 
cost.  One  of  my  dear  friends,  who  has 
a  darling  little  ranch  home  in  Orange 
County,  asserts  that  the  machinery  she 
has  bought  has  relieved  her  of  so  much 
work  and  worry  that  she  has  been  able 
to  devote  enough  time  to  her  poultry 
to  more  than  pay  for  It.  (This,  of 
course,  is  over  a  period  of  many 
months.)  I  do  know  she  Is  in  far  better 
health  and  spirits,  because  of  being 
relieved  of  drudgery  and  being  out-of- 
doors. 

Better  times  are  coming  on  all  the 
farms,  dear  friends.  No  longer  will 
the  farmer's  dollar  be  the  last  one 
coined.  And  the  women  on  the  farms 
will  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  to  be 
had  In  the  city,  with  many  not  to  be 
had.  Improvement  has  been  rapid  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  It  shall  be 
even  more  rapid  in  the  future! 

Sweets  for  the  Sweet 

Here  are  some  "different"  recipes 
'.hat  sister  might  try  instead  of  her 
usual  fudge  and  divinity:' 

Maple  Mock  Kisses 

2  cupfuls     brown  -  teaspoonful  vanlla 
sugar  1  egg-white 

2  tablespoonf uls  water 

Boil  water,  sugar  and  vanilla  to- 
gether until  it  forms  a  long  thread. 
Beat  the  egg-white  stiff,  and  stir  into 
it  the  syrup  very  slowly,  beating  all 
the  time.  Beat  until  of  a  consistency 
to  drop  from  a  spoon  on  buttered  tins. 
Brown  In  a  slow  oven. 

Peanut  Cookies 

l  cupful  margarln  1  cupful  rolled  pea- 
1  ft  supfuls  sugar  nuts 

3  eggs  3  cupfuls  pastry  flaur 

(approximately) 

Cream  margarin  and  sugar  together, 
add  eggs  well  beaten,  flour  sifted  with 
salt,  and  peanuts.  Use  just  enough 
flour  to  make  the  batter  drop  from  a 
spoon.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  a 
greased  baking  sheet,  about  two  Inches 
apart.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Almond  Loaf 

4  eggs  £  pounds  shelled  al- 
I  cupful  sugar  monds 

I  cupful  pastry  flour    4   teaspoonful  salt 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  until  light 
and  lemon -colored;  add  the  sugar  and 
all  except  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
flour  sifted  twice  with  the  salt.  Fold 
in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  until 
stiff  and  dry  and  last  the  almonds 
chopped  but  not  blanched  and  mixed 
with  the  rest  of  the  flour.  Bake  In 
a  well-greased  and  floured  loaf  pan 
for  about  one  hour  In  an  oven  which 
registers  325'  to  350*  F.  Serve  sliced 
very  thin. 


(J7>?e  Home    is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  C//7/^rsf 
Practical  Helps  for  the  Makers  of  Homes 


THE  influence  of  the  home  atmos- 
phere upon  the  tone  of  our 
daily  lives  is  seldom  ad- 
equately understood.  A  home  that 
is  furnished  in  good  taste,  with  due 
thought  for  the  comfort  of  those  who 
call  it  "home,"  taking  into  account 
their  habits,  their  tastes,  their  work, 
and  their  play;  a  home  where  every 
article  of  furniture,  every  line  of 
drapery,  every  cushion,  every  piece 
of  bric-a-brac  lends  itself  to  form  a 
harmonious,  well  proportioned  pic- 
ture against  a  friendly  background  of 
floor  and  walls — that,  is  a  model  home, 
whether  it  be  a  stone  mansion  on  a 
famous  avenue  or  a  bungalow  in  the 
country.  And  in  such  a  home  one 
may  find  the  rest  and  inspiration  that 
a  home  should  furnish  as  well  as 
shelter  and  a  place  to  take  one's 
meals. 

How  to  get  that  harmoniously  pic- 
turesque, yet  "homey"  atmosphere 
is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  every 
woman's  study.    The  same  general 


and  years,  as  near-fixtures  of  the 
home,  and  still  retain  much  of  the  dig- 
nity of  its  youth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  furniture 
itself.  Much  of  the  effect  of  really 
good  furniture  can  be  lost  if  it  is 
placed  improperly  in  the  room.  Con- 
venience is  the  first  aim  here.  The 
larger  pieces  should  be  grouped  about 
the  feature  of  shief  interest.  If,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  fireplace  in  the 
living  room,  the  davenport,  the  read- 
ing table  and  the  most  popular  chairs 
should  be  placed  about  the  fireplace. 
The  smaller  and  less  important  pieces 
of  furniture  may  be  set  about  the  wall- 
spaces  in  logical  and  well-balanced 
groups. 

Floors  and  Walls  Must  Harmonize 

Much  of  the  effect  of  a  good  fur- 
niture combination  may  be  lost  in 
a  room  where  the  floors  or  the  walls 
smite  the  eye  by  their  prominence. 
The  walls  and  floors,  to  be  an  effect- 


That  Elusive  Quality — 


rules  appty  to  all  types  of  homes. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  kitchen,  for 
in  many  homes  it  is  the  workshop 
of  the  woman  whose  well-being  and 
state  of  mind  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence upon  the  other  members  of 
the  household.  She  should  have  a 
room  which  is  as  completely  equipped 
for  the  business  of  cooking  as  an  ef- 
ficient office  or  shop  is  equipped  for 
its  particular  business. 

Arrangement  of  the  Kitchen 

The  drudgery  of  cooking  and  wash- 
ing dishes  is  eliminated  in  a  well- 
lighted  kitchen  which  is  conveniently 
small,  with  the  stove,  work  table,  sink, 
cupboard  and  cabinet  placed  in  com- 
fortable proximity  and  fitted  with 
devices  which  save  labor  and  shorten 
the  hours  that  must  be  spent  within 
its  walls.  The  kitchen  should  be  dec- 
orated simply  and  with  walls  and 
floor  coverings  that  may  easily  be 
kept  spotless;  hung  with  only  plain, 
practical  curtains  and  having  no  other 
ornament  except  possibly  a  potted 
plant  to  relieve  the  severeness  and 
add  cheer  to  the  setting. 

When  we  begin  to  consider  furni- 
ture for  the  other  rooms,  we  must 
first  think  of  the  dominating  char- 
acter and  purpose  of  the  room  and 
select  the  style  accordingly.  Then  the 
furniture  that  we  select  will  "fit  in." 
The  construction  and  the  design 
should  be  such  that  the  furniture  can 
be  "chummed  with"  daily  for  years 


Home  Atmosphere" 

ive  ■background,  should  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  furniture.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  balance,  the  floor  cov- 
ering should  be  a  foundation  for  the 
other  color-tones;  it  should  be  darker 
than  the  sidewalls,  which  should  in 
turn  be  darker  than  the  ceiling.  They 
should  all,  however,  have  the  same 
foundation  color,  although  that  may 
*be  varied  and  combined  with  other 
harmonizing  colors.  To  secure  a 
pleasing  contrast,  a  plain  rug  should 
be  used  to  set  off  a  decorated  wall, 
or  if  the  rug  is  decorated,  the  wall 
covering  should  be  plain. 

The  draperies  and  brica-brac  are 
the  womanly  touches  that  make  a 
house  into  a  home.  The  draperies,  if 
they  are  chosen  and  placed  with  care* 
will  soften  the  effect;  cushions  may 
add  pleasing  dashes  of  contrasting 
color  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
general  color  scheme  and  give  an  air 
of  luxurious  comfort. 

Each  piece  of  bric-a-brac  should 
have  a  meaning.  A  few  good  pictures 
that  mean  something  to  those  in  the 
home  may  be  hung  on  a  level  with 
the  eye  so  that  they  may  be  studied 
comfortably,  and  should  always  be 
used  in  places  where  they  fit,  both 
in  character  and  in  size.  A  piece  of 
picturesque  pottery,  some  artistic  can- 
dlesticks, or  a  vase  of  flowers  set 
where  a  bit  of  decoration  is  needed 
will  "dress  up"  the  home  and  give  it 
character  and  personality. 


Isahel 


"Mammy's"  Recipes 

Italian  dinners — Unsurpassed!  / 

French  cookery — divine/ 
Quife  oft  for  more  my  plate  is  passed; 

I  think  such  things  are  fine! 
But  oh,  my  thoughts  on  fleeting  wings 

Bring  dreams  of  Johnny-cake. 
No-'  Nothing  tastes  just  like  the  things 
That  "Mammy''  used  to  make. 

Many  a  soft,  drawling  voice  would 
gladly  join  in  such  a  chant.  After  all, 
good  old  Southern  cooking  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  And  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  extract  from  a  suc- 
cessful, but  secretive,  "Mammy"  the 
recipes  for  her  delicious  concoctions. 
Usually  it's  a  "little  pinch  of  this,  and 
"about  a  spoonful  of  that."  But  here 
are  two  famous  Southern  recipes 
which  were  awarded  prizes  in  the 
Good  Housekeeping  contest,  after  be- 
ing tried  out  in  the  experimental 
kitchens  of  the  Institute.  Try  them, 
and  maybe  you  too  will  think  of 
"Mammy." 

Famous  Lady  Baltimore  Cake 

1  cupful  butter  S  cupfuls  chopped 
1 %    cupfuls    confec-  raisins 

tloner's  sugar.  2      cupfula  chopped 

1  cupful  milk  flga 

V4    teapsoonful    roas  1  cupful  chopped  pe- 

extract  can  meat* 

3  cupfuls  pastry  flour  Y>  teaspoon  of  almond 

2  teaspoonfuls   bak- .  extract 
lng-powder  2  cupfula  confectioner's 

V.  teaspoonful  aalt  sugar. 

u  cupful  water  Whites  *  eggs 

Cream  together  the  butter  and  sugar 
listed  in  the  first  column.  Add  the 
milk  rose  extract  and  flour,  sifted  with 
baking-powder  and  salt  Beat  smooth 
and  fold  In  the  stiff  batter  whites  of 
six  eggs.  Bake  in  three  round  dinner- 
cake  tins  lined  with  greased  white 
paper.  Cover  with  a  paper  while  bak- 
ing to  prevent  browning.  Test  with  a 
straw  to  see  If  done  through.  For  the 
filling  boil  the  two  cupfuls  of  sugar 
and  the  water  together  until  It  spins 
a  thread,  when  It  may  be  poured  very 
slowly  upon  the  stiffly-beaten  whites 
of  three  eggs.  Beat  until  of  the  con- 
sistency of  cream,  then  add  chopped 
fruit  and  nuts  and  almond  extract  Put 
the  filling  between  the  layers  and  over 
the  top  of  the  cake.  If  desired,  add 
only  the  extract  to  the  filling  and  place 
between  and  on  top  of  the  cake  two 
thin  layers  of  filling  with  a  layer  of 
a  short  time.  Serve  on  a  large  plat- 
ter, with  the  ham  on  top.  , 


Carolina  "Hopping  John" 

2  cupfuls  rice  A  knuckle  of  ham  (1 

2  cupfuls  black-eyed      to  X  pounds) 
field  peaa  (or  other  2  teaspoonfuls  salt 
peaa)  H   teaspoonful  peppei 

Soak  peas  overnight;  drain  and  put 
with  ham  in  a  large  kettle;  cover  wltt 
plenty  of  water;  as  this  boils  out,  11 
may  be  necessary  to  add  more  water 
Cook  until  the  peas  and  ham  are  thor- 
oughly tender,  which  should  be  In  aboul 
two  hours.  Then  take  the  meat  out 
'and  add  the  rice,  well  washed.  Bol 
until  the  liquor  is  all  boiled  ouf,  taking 
care  that  the  rice  and  peas  do  not  burn; 
then  set  the  pot  on  a  very  low  Are  foi 
the  pilau  to  dry  off.  Serve  on  a  larg« 
platter,  with  the  ham  on  top. 


Novel  Place  Cards — When  giving  a 
dinner,  I  found  that  I  had  no  place- 
cards  of  any  kind  in  the  house,  so  I  set 
about  to  make  some  myself.  I  cut  up 
some  green  cardboard  three  inches  by 
one  and  one-half.  Then  I  opened  a 
package  of  soup  noodles  containing 
the  tiny  white  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
These  can  be  purchased  at  practically 
any  grooery  store.  I  pasted  these  let- 
ters on  the  green  cards  with  library' 
paste,  spelling  out  the  names  of  the 
guests,  one  on  each  card.  These  place- 
cards  were  put  on  the  napkin  at  the 
side  of  each  plate.  None  of  the  com- 
pany could  gr>iess  how  I  procured  the 
raised  letters  spelling  their  names,  and 
much  amusement  and  admiration  was 
afforded.  If  the  cardboard  matches  the 
color  scheme  of  the  table  decoration, 
you  could  not  ask  for  daintier  place- 
cards.  E-  8.  T. 
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Selected  fylrafefSincfairr 

These  costumes  are  all  carefully  chosen  uHth  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
the  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex,  and  all  can 
easily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  tliis  department.  To  get  any  of  the 
patterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 


3152 — (iirl's  Dress 
Cut  In  i  sizes:  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  36- 
Inch  material.    Price  10c. 


2984 — Comfortable  House  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inch  bust  measure.    Size  38  requires  S% 
yards  of  36-lnch  material.    Price,  10c. 


3134 — Lady's  Dress 
%  Cot  In  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  It  will  require  7% 
yards  of  38-inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
The  width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  Is  about 
1%  yard.    Price  10c. 


.  3150 — Child's  Dress 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  An 
8  year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  27-Inch 
material.     Price,  10c. 


3140-3143 — Attractive  Home  Gown 
;  Blouse  3140  cut  In  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3143  cut 
In  7  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  80,  32,  34  and  36  Inches 
waist  measure.  A  medium  size  will  require 
1%  yards  of  27-Inch  material,  with  2ft  yards 
tor  the  under  blouse.  The  width  of  the 
•kirt  at  lower  edge  la  IK  yards.  Two  sep- 
arate patterns,  10c  for  each  pattern. 


3128— Boy's  Suit 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  3,  4,  6  and  6  years.  For 
a  3  year  size  3  yards  of  27  inch  material 
will  be  required.    Price,  10c. 


2932 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes,  6.  8,  10  and  12  years.  Size 
10  requires  3H   yards  of  38-inch  material. 
Price.  10  cents. 

2676 — Ladles'  Apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36-38; 
40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46  Inches 
measure.    Size  medium  will  require  t\ 
s  of  36-lnch  material.    Price,  10c. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  Spring  and  Summer,  1919-1920  cat- 
alogue, containing  556  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
Tli  in  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  home  dressmaker. 


3132— Mlaaea'  Dress 
Ut  In  1  sizes:  16.  18  and  20  years.  Size 
sill  require  6  yards  of  30-inch  material, 
measures  about  1V4  yard  at  its  lower 
Price,  10c. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern-  No  Size   ».... 


Pattern   No   Size   

Pattern   No  Size   

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building.  Eleventh  and 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign 
your  full  name  and  address  below. 


A  BARN  IS  WORTH  CAREFUL  PLANNING- 
ISN'T  A  HOME  ENTITLED  TO  AS  MUCH? 

Well  planned  barns  increase  profits  because 
comfortable  live-stock  thrives  better.  Good  barn 
equipment  saves  man-power  and  time. 
What  about  the  home?    Isn't  it  worth  the  same  amount  of 
attention.  Home,  where  mother  begins  and  ends  her  many 
duties,  where  the  children  grow  up  and  learn  to  appreciate 
worthy  things  through  the  examples  about  them,  demands 
as  good  planning  as  the  rest  of  the  ranch.   The  happiness 
of  the  family  circle  should  never  be  clouded  by  household 
drudgery.  / 

FREE  HELP  IN  PLANNING 
HOME  COMFORTS  AND  BEAUTY. 

successful  home  is  well-planned — every  item  of  Furni- 
ture and  Furnishing  is  thought  over  and  discussed 
the  family.    It  grows  in  Beauty  and  Comfort.  Its 
charm  is  maintained  by  constant  attention. 
To  plan  wisely  is  not  always  easy  so  Barker  Bros, 
for  years  have  made  it  a  practice  to  help  those  who 
plan  their  homes,  by  publishing  booklets,  magazines 
and  catalogs  about  the  things  that  make  homes 
better  and  the  ways  of  making  homes  successful. 
They  are  Free  for  the  Asking — Use  the  Coupon. 
These  publications  illustrated  here  and  described  below  will  be 
sent  FREE  to  any  home  lover  making  the  request.    No  obli- 
gation or  bother.    Just  clip  out  the  coupon — mark  the  things 
you  want — pin  the  coupon  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  mail  to 
Barker  Bros.  Department  A. 


73  2  South 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 

Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes. 

(Cut  off  along  this  line) 


Please  send  me  the  following  publications 


.Better  Homes 

Beautiful  Magazine 

Issued  Quarterly 
.Pleasing  Homes 

A  splendid  monthly. 

Magazine 


Catalog  of  Quality  Reed 

Furniture 
Linen-  Bedding-Mattress 
Catalog 
Drapery-Floor  Covering 
Catalog 


"Serve  and  Save" 


General  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  to  be  issued 
in  Spring.    See  later  announcements. 

(O.-F.  Mar.) 


UNIVERSAL 
BURNERS 

Make  Your 
WOOD  STOVE 

A  GAS  STOVE 

Start  or  stop  your  fire  almost  instantly.   Save  time,  labor,  expense. 
OIL — GAS  with  a  "Universal"  Burner  means  no  smoke,  odor,  soot  or  dust. 
FITS  ANY  STOVE  without  change. 
Bakes  or  Heats  Perfectly — Lights  in  a  Minute — Any  One  Can  Install. 
CHEAPEST  TO  BUY  AND  OPERATE. 
None  "as  good";  Universal  is  BEST.    One  burner  suffioient  for  ordinary 
domestic  stove.    "Standard  Domestic"  (complete  outfit  necessary  for  opera- 
tion) sent  anywhere;  forwarding  charge  collect. 

J/2.50 

UNIVERSAL  BURNER  CO. 

246  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  Dept.  A,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
Made  in  Sizes  for  Furnace,  Heater,  Range  or  Stove — Exclusive  Agents  Wanted 


Make  Your  Brains 
Work  for  You 

IN  THE  FIGURE  PUZZLE  GAME  A  LIBERAL  USE  OF  YOUR  BRAIN 
IS  BETTER  THAN  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  BRAWN 

Just  "add  'em  up",  and  if  you  get  the  correct  or  nearest  correct 
answer  you  can  win  $600  in  gold.  You  would  have  to  do  quite  a  bit  of 
hard  work  if  you  wanted  to  make  this  amount  by  the  labor  of  your  hands. 

Your  brain  can  earn  you  more  money  in  a  shorter  time  and  in  an 
easier  manner  than  you  could  earn  with  your  muscle.  Get  busy  in  the 
game  today  and  go  after  that  $600. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  subscribe  to  Orchard  and  Farm  and  you  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  contest.  Now  is  your  last  chance.  The  con- 
test ends  March  10th.   See  full  details  on  page  13  of  this  issue. 
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Oliver's  New  Orchard  and 
Vineyard  Tractor  Plow 


3  or  4  bottom,  10-inch  cut,  chilled  or  steel. 

This  remarkable  plow  marks  a  progressive  step  in  plow 
making. 

It  is  something  new,  with  radical  improvements  in  design 
and  material. 

It  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  gang  on  the  market,  and 
challenges  the  admiration  of  the  public. 

It  provides  the  necessary  adjustability  for  plowing  to  and 
from  the  row,  and  is  innocent  of  any  "fruit  picking"  levers. 
It  is  leverless,  low,  automatic  and  happily  devised  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  orchard  and  vineyard  plowing  in  every  way. 

Beams,  axles  and  braces  are  of  heat  treated  steel  for  ex- 
traordinary strength  and  rigidity. 

Altogether  a  marvel  and  already  far  in  the  lead.  Sooner 
or  later  it  will  be  copied,  but  never  improved  by  its  imitators. 

Descriptive  literature  on  application. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 

Los  Angeles  "At  Your  Service"  San  Francisco 


The  CUL-DI-MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 

One  Trip  Does  it  All. 

Made  in  California  to  suit  California  conditions 


Patent  Applied  For. 

PREPARE  YOUR  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER  THE  GROUND 

ONCE.    DO  YOUR  CULTIVATING,  DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING 
AT  ONE  -  FOURTH   YOUR   FORMER  EXPENSE. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  prices 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Distributors  of  BEEMAN  TRACTORS 


Lot  Angrlrt.  Calif. 
618  So.  Spring  St. 


San  Franoilco.  Calif. 
440-442  Santomi  St 


Napier  (Elephant)  Grass 

Order  now  for  March  and  April  de- 
livery.   Joint  or  root  plants. 
$25  per  1000;  $5  per  100;  $1  per  doz. 
Address  P.  L.  ALBANY,  Mgr.,  Gal- 
breath  Ranch,  Pixley,  Calif. 


Applying  Fertilizer  by  Blasting 


WHILE  powder  manufacturers 
and  scientists  long  have 
recognized  the  possibilities  of 
combining  fertilizer  with  blasting 
powder  for  furnishing  quickly  avail- 
able plant  food  at  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  it  remained  for  A.  H.  Averill,  a 
Medford,  Ore.,  professional  blaster,  to 
conduct  experiments  proving  con- 
clusively to  his  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  witnesses,  that  the  idea  is 
worthy  of  commercial  application  on 
a  broad  scale. 

During  his  work  in  the  handling  of 
dynamite,  Mr.  Averill  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  a  "cartridge"  in  which 
should  be  incorporated  a  concentrated 
fertilizer  which  upon  explosion  of  the 
cartridge  underground  would  be  scat- 
tered through 
the  sub-soil  and 
thus  make  the 
blast  serve  a  dou- 
ble purpose — that 
of  breaking  up 
the  hard  soil  and 
at  the  same  time 
s  u  p  p  1  ying  con- 
centrated p  1  ant- 
food  to  the  roots. 
As  indicative  of 
the  results  ob- 
tained by  an  ex- 
periment along 
these  lines,  the 
i  1 1  u  s  t  ration  on 
this  page  is  par- 
ticularly interest- 
ing. Mr.  Averill 
was  very  success- 
ful in  enlarging 
and  impro  \\nrr 
partly  matured 
fruits.  The  tree 
illustrated,  blast- 
ed '  before  pick- 
ing, produced 
fruits  far  superior 
to  those  taken 
from  a  d  j  a  c  e  nt 
trees  that  had 
presented  the 
same  appearance 
before  blasting. 

Another  inter- 
esting angle  of 
the  experiments 
is  in  the  treat- 
men  t  of  ailing 
trees.  A  properly 
placed  blast,  com- 
bined with  fertilizer,  Mr.  Averill 
states,  frequently  will  cure  a  tree  ap- 
parently suffering  from  some  life- 
sapping  ailment. 

Citing  a  typical  example,  he  points 
out  a  D'Anjou  pear  which  was  badly 
affected  with  some  bark  disease,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  most  of  the 
bark  below  the  fork  of  the  tree,  this 
portion  becoming  extremely  hard.  In 
July  the  tree  was  in  very  bad  shape, 
heavily  burdened  with  small  fruit,  and 
with  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  It 
was  not,  however,  suffering  for.  water. 

On  July  12  three  holes  were  dug 
18  inches  deep  and  about  8  feet  from 
the  tree.  Well-rotted  animal  compost, 
mixed  with  concentrated  commercial 
fertilizer,  was  tamped  in  each  hole 
with  a  half  stick  of  blasting  powder, 
and'  the    charge    fired.    After  the 


Remarkable  Results 
Peart  "sized"  and  finished  with 
dynamite,  associated  with  fertilizer. 
Blasted  August  S,  1919.  Picked  Sep- 
tember 18.  Average  increase  in  size 
of  eight  speciments,  one  inch  over  all! 


eral  constituents, 


blast,  water  was  run  into  the  holes 
and  allowed  to  fill  the  fissures  ex- 
tending to  the  roots,  settling  the 
soil  around  the  roots  and  carrying 
the  soluble  fertilizing  elements  di- 
rectly to  them. 

Almost  immediately  the  tree  began 
to  show  improvement,  the  leaves  col- 
oring up  and  the  fruit  developing  size 
and  juice,  It  came  through  the  sea- 
son in  better  shape  than  some  of  the 
adjacent  trees  which  had  not  been  af- 
fected by  the  disease.  Two  other 
tests  were  carried  out  with  trees  af- 
fected in  other  ways,  and  the  results 
in  each  case  were  the  same. 

Mr.  Averill,  describing  his  experi- 
ments recently,  said:  "I  am  sure  the 
same  principle  could  be  applied  in 
orange  groves.  I 
have  developed  a 
special  cartridge 
which  I  am  going 
to  use  in  experi- 
ments with  citrus 
t  r  e  e  s.  Perhaps 
this  process  will 
show  the  way  to 
curing  many  of 
the  ills  for  which 
we  seem  now  to 
hare  no  sure 
remedy. 

"T  h  e  idea,  of 
course,  is  to  start 
b  a  c  t  erial  action 
in  the  hard  soil 
about  the  roots, 
putting  into  the 
loosened  soil  or- 
ganic matter,  as 
well  as  mineral 
constituents. 

"In  the  pear 
experiment  I 
packed  the  holes 
with  a  mixture 
c  o  n  s  i  s  t  i  ng  of 
peat,  kelp  and 
sawdust  (any 
vegetable  or 
waste  byproduct 
that  will  serve  as 
a  carrier  and 
later  a  source  of 
organic  matter 
may  be  used) 
corabi  ned  with 
well-r  o  1 1  ed  ani- 
!mal  manure  and 
a  mixture  of  min- 
.  including  sul- 
phates or  other  compounds  contain- 
ing most  of  the  mineral  elements  of 
plant  food.  It  is  important,  when 
large  amounts  of  such  fertilizers  are 
to  be  forced  into  the  ground,  that  the 
holes  and  fissures  be  settled  with 
water.  Otherwise  the  blasting  will 
have  the  effect  merely  of  drying  out 
the  ground  more  than  ever,  lessening 
the  value  of  the  fertilizer  and  even 
injuring  the  tree." 

Mr.  Averill  Lelieves  that  he  can 
combine  in  one  "cartridge"  enough 
plant-food  to  improve  the  average 
free  or  fruit,  but  recommends  the 
hole-packing"  method  for  the  fruit- 
grower who  wants  to  experiment.  If 
the  charge  is  lightly  tamped,  the  force 
of  the  explosion  will  be  largely  down- 
ward. 


June-Bug  Damage 

STONE  fruit  trees,  especially  plums, 
are  subject,  to  the  attack  of  one  of 
the  so-called  June-bugs,  a  little  brown 
beetle  which  in  the  early  spring  de- 
vours the  foliage,  sometimes  strip- 
ping the  trees  entirely.  Feeding 
takes  place  at  night,  and  during  the 
day  time  the  beetles  may  be  found 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
at  the  base  of  trees. 

Control  is  not  difficult  and  con- 
sists in  spraying  affected  trees  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  using  3  pounds  of 
the  paste  to  SO  gallons  of  water. 

The  injury  by  this  pest  is  often 
puzzling  to  the  orchardist,  as  he  may 
notice  the  leaves  disappearing  and  see 
none  of  the  beetles  because  of  their 
habit  of  feeding  at  night  and  hiding 
in  the  daytime. — G.  P.  W. 


Tractor  Subsoiling 
g  ANTA  CLARA  VALLEY  orchard- 
KJ  ists  are  becoming  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  tractor  subsoiling.  Re- 
sults in  the  valley  have  proved  that 
the  act  of  pulling  a  deep-set,  heavy 
chisel  in  the  dry  ground  breaks  up 
the  plow-sole  and  enables  the  water 
to  get  to  the  deep  roots.  It  allows 
greater  root  growth  and  makes  the 
ground  hold  moisture  for  a  greater 
length  of  time. 

Actual  tests  have  shown  that  a 
sub-soiled  orchard  frequently  yields 
20  to  25  per  cent  more  fruit,  and  that 
the  size  of  the  fruit  increases. 

It  is  in  such  work  as  this  that  the 
tractor  is  proving  itself  indispensa- 
ble. Its  great  power  means  greater 
efficiency  and  more  satisfactory  work. 
In  fact  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  handle  in  a  close-set  orchard  the 
number  of  horses  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  draw  a  heavy  subsoiler. 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

companying  diagram,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  each  and  every  burrow 
be  treated  with  a  wasteball.  Inter- 
communicating burrows  necessarily 
create  a  larger  cubic  space  to  be 
filled  with  the  gas.  Operations  by 
this  method  should  be  discouraged 
on  windy  days,  since  the  suction 
at  the  mouth  of  the  burrows  is  strong 
enough  to  draw  the  gas  out  and  dis- 
sipate it. 

After  a  field  has  been  treated,  it 
should  present  an  appearance  of  hav- 
ing numerous  mounds  about  the  size 
of  gopher  hills. 

Danger  of  Explosions! 
Care  should  be  taken  that  no  lighted 
matches  or  fire  of  any  kind  comes 
near  the  receptacle  containing  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  in  exploding,  consid- 
erable caution  should  be  exercised  by 
the  operator  to  prevent  the  flame 
which  shoots  from  the  burrow  from 
flying  into  his  face. 

If  systematically  handled  and  ap- 
plied, carbon  bisulphide  will  give  100% 
efficiency  with  a  single  treatment. 
Oftentimes  a  few  burrows  are  missed 
and  sometimes  through  the  nature  of 
the  individual  ground  squirrel  burrow 
it  is  possible  that  the  first  treatment 
will  not  be  effective.  In  going  over 
a  piece  of  land  the  second  time,  it 
Bay  be  advisable  to  use  a  double  dose 
of  the  carbon  bisulphide  in  those  par- 
ticular instances,  using  two  waste- 
balls  instead  of  one. 

The  success  of  the  method  can  well 
be  vouched  for  when  we  consider  that 
during  the  winter  of  1918-1919,  ap- 
proximately 4,000,000  wasteballs  were 
vied  in  the  State  of  California  and 
that  up  to  January,  1920,  a  quantity 
approximating  over  2,000,000  had  been 
ordered.  A  question  often  arises  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  gas  method  can 
be  found  that  is  cheaper  than  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  the  Rodent  Control 
Division  is  exerting  every  effort  to 
devise  new  methods' in  the  control  of 
ground  squirrels  by  noxious  gases. 
In  the  meantime  the  wasteball  and 
carbon  bisulphide  seem  to  afford  the 
ideal  combination. 


Improved  Tomato  Varieties 

PLANT  breeding  and  selection  "put 
the  tomato  on  the  map."  Until 
Burbank  first  brought  out  his  im- 
proved varieties,  the  tomato  was 
lever  popular;  in  fact,  it  formerly  was 
ooked  down  upon  as  scarcely  fit  to 
at. 

A    Californian    who   has  devoted 
nuch  time  and  thought  to  tomato 
mprovement  is  Richard  Diener,  of 
Marin  County.   His  product,  awarded 
the  gold  medal  at  the  California  In- 
lustries  and  Land  Show,  1919,  is  said 
:o  be  practically  blight-resistant,  and 
has  produced  as  high  as  40  tons  of 
ipe  fruit  to  the  acre. 
.California's    tomato    industry  is 
wing  rapidly,  already  having  at- 
ed    a  place   of  tremendous  im- 
ance.   The  use  of  improved  stock 
eans  not  only  more  money  to  the 
wers,  but  also  better  satisfaction 
ion  the  part  of  the  consumers,  and 
■consequently  more  profits  and  bigger 
^business  for  the  canners. 


Kerosene  Burners 
|NE  of  the  results  of  the  present 
coal  shortage  has  been  to  direct 
ention  to  the  various  ways  of  heat- 
and  cooking  without  coal.  More 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
as  a  fuel. 

or  converting  any  coal  range  into 
Kerosene  range,  there  has  been  in- 
duced a  simple  system  now  being 
tailed  in  many  California  houses. 

fuel  is  placed  in  a  pressure  tank, 
ch  may  be  located  in  any  suitable 
:  of  the  house,  with  a  small  copper 
leading  to  the  burner  in  the  stove, 
in    increasing   number    of  rural 
les  are  being  equipped  with  kero- 
burners.    With  such  equipment 
country  housewife  has  all  the  ad- 
itages  of  a  gas  stove.  The  flame  is 
hted  at  the  touch  of  a  match;  there 
no  ashes;  the  heat  is  uniform,  and 
stove  is  easily  kept  clean. 


7he  caterpillar  disc  plow 
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ANYWHERE^ 

Better  and  cheaper 


NOT  LIKE  OTHER  PLOWS 
The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  is  like 
other  disc  plows  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  plowing  is  done  with  discs. 
In  every  other  respect,  it  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  It  is  the  only  four  wheel 
tractor  plow.  It  runs  like  a  wagon, 
steers  like  an  automobile.  It  has  big, 
dust-proof  bearings,  liberal  clearance. 
The  discs  can  be  adjusted  to  five  dif- 
ferent positions.  Side  draft  is  over- 
come, tailing  entirely  avoided.  Our 
new  catalog  gives  complete  details  of 
this  plow.    Write  for  itl 


PLOWS  ANYWHERE— Built  to  meet  Pacific  Coast 
conditions,  behind  tractors  of  every  type  and  size, 
the  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  is  suited  for  every  kind 
and  condition  of  plowing.  It  will  plow  the  hardest 
'dobe,  the  softest  tule  land  or  the  toughest  salt  grass 
or  Bermuda.  It  is  the  one  plow  that  is  really  success- 
ful on  the  sidehills.  It  is  the  only  plow  for  unusual 
work — and  the  best  plow  for  ordinary  work. 

Plows  Better — The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  pulverizes  the  soil  properly — leaves  it  in 
the  right  condition  to  aerate.  It  plows  deep — some  owners  plow  as  deep  as  18  and  20 
inches  with  it.  Ridging  is  avoided.  No  unplowed  strips  are  left,  even  on  the  turns. 
Under  no  circumstances  does  the  tractor  have  to  travel  on  unplowed  ground. 
Plows  Cheaper — The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  saves  power,  because  it  is  light  bf  draft. 
It  saves  labor,  because  it  is  easy  to  handle.  It  saves  repair  expense,  because  it  is 
built  of  the  best  materials,  strong  enough  to  stand  up  under  the  most  severe  work. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  chiefly  because  it  isn't  delayed  by  adjustments  or  break- 
downs in  the  field,  it  plows  cheaper. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 
Balboa  Builidng 


STOCKTON,  CAL.        PEORIA,  ILL. 
Representation  in  every  part 
of  the  world 


Los  Angeles 
117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
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CAROB  TREES 

or  St.  John's  Bread 

PLANT  NOW 
A  Beautiful  Evergreen  Tree 
Will  produce  big  crops  at  food  for  man  and 
cattle  without   Irrigation.     We  can  supply 
them  In  100  or  1000  lotB  now. 
JA8.  XV.  BRYAN  and  JOHN  W.  WALTERS 
Rlalto,  Cal.  4651  Rosewood  Ave. 

I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
618  So.  Spring  St. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. 
440-442  Sanson™  St. 


WOOL 

Ship  us  all  the  wool,  dressed  turkeys  and 
live  chickens  you  have. 
Excellent  sale  here  now. 
Consign  nil  shipments  of  produce  to  the 
old  and  reliable  firm — 

W.  C.  PRICE  \  <  u.. 
244-346  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Have  You  Seen  The  TRUNDAAR  Tractors? 

Do  you  know  that  It 
has  not  cost  the  users 
of  Trundaar  Tractors  a 
dollar  in  three  years  for 
track  expense?  Trun- 
daar tracks  do  not  wear 
out.  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Trun- 
daar will  work  per- 
fectly on  steep  hills 
where  other  tractors  fail  and  will  work  equally  well  on  any  kind  of  soil? 

Did  you  know  that  the  Trundaar  will  turn  In  its  own  length  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  make  it  rare  up  in  front  as  many  machines  do  and  that 
it  will  adjust  itself  perfectly  to  any  uneven  ground?  Is  it  any  wonder  why 
we  call  it  the  tractor  that  will  do  anything?  Last,  it  will  do  more  work 
than  any  other  tractor  on  the  market  sold  for  anywhere  near  the  price. 

WM.  GREGORY  AND  SONS 


602  North  Main  Street 


Distributors 


Los  Angeles,  California 
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The  Human  Side  of  Service 


More  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, yet  all  the  world  still  feels 
the  effects  of  the  War.  The 
Telephone  Company  is  no 
exception. 

More  than  20,000  Bell  tele- 
phone employees  went  to 
war;  some  of  them  never 
returned.  For  eighteen 
months  we  were  shut  off  from 
practically  all  supplies. 

War's  demands  took  our 
employees  and  our  materials, 
at  the  same  time  requiring 
increased  service. 

Some  districts  suffered.  In 
many  places  the  old,  high 
standard  of  service  has  been 
restored. 


In  every  place  efforts  at  res- 
toration are  unremitting.  The 
loyalty  of  employees  who  have 
staid  at  their  tasks  and  the 
fine  spirit  of  new  employees 
deserve  public  appreciation. 

They  have  worked  at  a  dis- 
advantage but  they  have 
never  faltered,  for  they  know 
their  importance  to  both  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of 
the  country.  , 

These  two  hundred  thou- 
sand workers  are  just  as 
human  as  the  rest  of  us.  They 
respond  to  kindly,  consider- 
ate treatment  and  are  worthy 
of  adequate  remuneration. 
And  the  reward  should  al- 
ways be  in  keeping  with  the 
service  desired. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  Svttem  f  fnioertal  Service 


Write 
for  our 
new 
Catalog 


The  man  who  plants 
fruit  trees  improves 
the  value  of  his  land 
and  gets  a  good  return  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
has  been  good  and  prices  high. 

We  can  still  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  trees  in  some 
varieties. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

Fresno  Nursery  C°. 

P.O.BOX615-F  FTOSBafVUf 


Solving  Labor  Problems 

IN  IMPERIAL  VALLEY,  where 
Mexican  labor  ordinarily  is  plen- 
tiful but  frequently  unreliable 
and  not  always  available  during  rush 
seasons,  an  enterprising  rancher  has 
solved  his  labor  problem  in  an  inter- 
esting manner. 

Depending,  as  he  does,  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  Mexicans,  he  has  al- 
ways confronted  a  serious  problem. 
In  order  to  be  assured  of  sufficient 
help  during  the  busy  season  he  was 
forced  to  carry  more  men  on  his  pay- 
roll than  he  really  needed  during  slack 
seasons. 

One  day  one  of  his  old  "hands" 
came  to  him  with  a  request  for  a  lit- 
tle garden  plot  on  which  he  might 
raise  vegetables,  build  a  'dobe  shack, 
and  keep  his  family.  The  request  was 
granted,  the  man  appeared  to  be  con- 
tented, and  the  arrangement  was  car- 
ried out  with  other  employes,  only 
married  men  being  used  on  the  ranch. 
An  agreement  was  made,  howevir, 
that  the  regular  employer  should 
have  the  services  of  the  men  when- 
ever needed,  but  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  work  for  others  when  not 
needed. 

The  regular  employer  has  first  call; 
but  the  men  are  free  to  work  else- 
where when  he  does  not  want  them. 
They  board  themselves  and  he  makes 
no  charge  for  the  small  plot  of 
ground  on  which  are  clustered  the 
seven  or  eight  huts  that  now  consti- 
tute his  private  "village."  In  grati- 
tude for  the  free  rent  and  the  good 
rate  of  pay  he  allows  when  they  are 
working  for  him,  they  have  displayed 
the  greatest  fidelity  and  interest  in 
their  work,  and  have  supplied  his  own 
household  with  excess  fresh  vege- 
tables raised  in  the  garden  plot  he  has 
given  them.  He  thus  has  achieved  the 
interesting  and  unusual  result  of  hav- 
ing plenty  of  experienced,  reliable 
help  when  he  needs  it  without  the  ob- 
ligation to  pay  them  or  find  work  for 
the  men  at  all  seasons.  The  Mexicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  have  been 
able  to  find  plenty  of  outside  work, 
being  known  as  steady,  reliable  hands, 
and  being  therefore  in  demand  from 
neighboring  ranchers.  The  situation 
is  helped  along  by  the  great  diversity 
of  crops  and  methods  in  that  particu- 
lar section,  where  fruit-growing,  dairy- 
ing, winter  vegetable  production  and 
other  enterprises  are  carried  on. 


Investing  His  Money 

HQ\^   that  H"le   brown  houjfl 

through    the    trees    to  the 
right  of  the  road?"  My  com- 
panion pointed  in  the  direction  of  sM 
little    clump    of    eucalypti.  "That'fl 

where  Jenson  lives.  He  cleaned  gJ 
$30,000  on  his  forty  acres  of  fruit  thin 

year. 

"Hurra)    for    Jenson!"    I  replied 
"And  now  I  suppose  he'll  build  a  big, 
fine  home." 

"Not  Jenson.  That's  what  one  ofl 
his  neighbors  did  when  he  made  M 
little  money.  And  not  only  that— M 
bought  a  big,  new  car  and  a  lot  am 
other  nice  thmgs.  But  Jenson  bougbfl 
twenty  acres  more  adjoining  his  placfl 
and  is  going  to  set  it  out  to  peachcM 
He's  just  a  young  man,  and  by  tbl 
time  his  present  orchard  holdings  aiflj 
all  in  bearing  and  paid  for  he'll  bifl 
ible  to  afford  most  any  kind  of  homfl 
he  wants.  But  he  told  me  he  talked 
it  over  with  his  wife,  and  they  deJ 
cided  they'd  rather  do  without  a  few 
things  for  the  next  five  years  ana 
then  be  on  easy  street  than  to  junta 
at  the  bait  that  has  spelled  financial 
trouble  for  some  of  their  friends  anfl 
neighbors." 

"H'mm,"  I  replied.  "Looks  as  in 
Jenson  was  on  the  right  track,  all 
right.    Such  men  usually  win  out."  1 

"Yes,"  answered  my  companion! 
"especially  when  they  marry  far* 
sighted,  sensible  women.  Mrs.  J  enseal 
says  she  doesn't  intend  to  be  miserlfl 
and  go  into  old  age  without  the  iomJ 
forts  of  life,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
she  doesn't  mind  a  little  inconveniemflj 
this  side  of  40  if  she  can  enjoy  peacfl 
and  comfort  when'  that  mark  ifl 
passed."  .  I 

"Well,  there's  one  thing  ccrtainflj 
I  mused  as  we  drove  on;  "the  Jensonfl 
won't  be  numbered  among  those  whol 
spend  their  declining  year-  complain! 
ing  that  luck  was  always  against  theiflj 
and  bitterly  envying  the  more  SubJ 
stantial  success  of  their  acquaintance* 
They  are  building  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  future." 

"Yes,"  replied  my  companion,  'peafl 
pie  are  too  impatient.  The  cost  ofl 
living  would  go  down  and  our  counfl 
trj  be  placed  on  a  sounder  economiflj 
basis  if  there  were  more  Jensons." — IflJ 


Spiral  Plowing 


An  "Anti-Kicker" 

To  prevent  the  cotes  from  kicking,  1  use  two  hooks,  tied  to  a  short  pisod 
of  rope  or  chain.  I  place  one  hook  on  the  left  hind  leg  above  the  hock  joint  on* 
bringing  the  other  hook  around  in  front  of  both  legs,  place  it  on 
above  the  hock  joint.   Thus  protected,  the  milker  never   has  a  kick  coming.  —J 

Mathew  Thomson,  Jefferson,  Ore. 

Money  From  Scrap  Iron 

Fred  Ward,  who  has  a  ranch  near 
Los  Angeles,  followed  up  a  train  of 
thought  suggested  by  frequent  visits 
of  the  junk  man,  with  the  result  that 
the  appearance  of  his  place  was  im- 
proved and  a  small  but  worthwhile 
source  of  income  developed.  Recall- 
ing that  he  never  had  had  anything 
to  sell  the  junk  man,  he  realized  that 
many  scraps  of  old  metal  were  thrown 
around  the  place  every  year.  There- 
fore, he  fastened  a  large,  stout  box 
at  one  end  of  the  barn,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  everyone  picking  up  an 
old  horseshoe,  broken  casting  or  other 
bit  of  metal  should  throw  it  in  the 
box.  The  next  visit  of  the  junk  man 
found  the  box  full,  and  the  check  re- 
ceived was  for  $6. 


A'  tractor  farmer  who  had  Dttm 
plow  ing  a  certain  conical  hill  by  coal 
mencing  at  the  bottom  and  plowinfl 
up.  changed  his  tactics  with  good  raj 
suits.  Running  the  engine  to  the  top, 
he  worked  down  in  spirals,  throwing 
the  furrow  up  the  slope.  There  wer« 
no  stops  or  turns  and  most  of  the 
time  the  engine  was  pulling  downhill. 
This  plan  might  be  used  to  advantage 
on  many  farms  having  small,  regular™ 
shaped  hills. 


A  man  who  wished  to  make 
ble  gate  that  would  hang  tru 
structed  his  gate  in  one  piec 
hinged  both  sides.    Then  he 
the  gate  in  two  in  the  center. 
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WITH  the  possible  exception  of 
increased  fire  hazard,  which 
may  be  minimized  by  insur- 
ance and  by  fireproof  construction, 
the  disadvantages  of  combining  a 
number  of  farm  buildings  into  one  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  the  advantages, 
according  to  ranchers  who  have 
adopted  this  expedient  in  order  to 
save  time  and  labor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  build- 
ngs  of  this  type  yet  constructed  in 
California  recently  was  completed  on 
San  Joaquin  Valley  ranch.  This 
wilding  consists  of  combined  granary, 
water  tank,  pump  house,  feed  grind- 
ng  house  and  tractor  shed. 

The  tractor  is  kept  in  the  driveway 
tinning  through  1he  building  and 
nay  be  belted  to  a  line  shaft  running 
werhead,  from  which  power  is  taken 
"or  the  pump  and  for  operating  the 
eed  grinder. 

The  second  floor  accommodates  a 
arge  water  tank,  surrounded  by  bins 
lor  grain,  which'  are  filled  by  means 
i>f  an  elevator,  also  operated  by 
factor  power.  The  stored  grain,,  is 
pouted  as  needed  direct  by  gravity 
nto  the  hopper  of  the  feed  grinder, 
which'  is  elevated  sufficiently  so  that 
ground  feed  may  be  directed  also 
►y  gravity  into  a  low-wheeled  wagon 
ised  for  feeding.  Since  the  hog 
louse  and  dairy  barn  are  close  at 
land  and  connected  with  graveled 
oadway,  shoveling  and  waste  motion 
iractically  are  eliminated  in  feeding. 

A  concrete  walled  basement  pro- 
ides  storage  space  for  roots  and  veg- 
itables.  Large  quantities  of  roots  are 
[town  and  kept  on  hand  for  winter 
ise  in  the  dairy. 

The  well  adjoins  the  building,  and 
he  pump  was  installed  just  inside  the 
vail.  Since  the  same  line  shaft  serves 
loth  pump  and  grinder,  a  saving  in 
equipment  is  made,  while  all  machin- 
ery, including  the  tractor,  is  under 
over.  The  elevated  tank  .gives  pres- 
ure  for  the  domestic  water  supply. 
The  tractor  is  kept  in  the  shed  when- 
ever not  at  work  and  is  convenient 
W  belt  work  on  rainy  days  or  when 
ot  in  use  in  the  fields. 
The  implement  shed  almost  adjoins 
his  building,  so  that  when  the  tractor 
a  run  out  for  work  it  requires  but  a 
ihort  space  of  time  to  connect  it  with 
he  implements  to  be  used. 


Care  of  Small  Tools 
A  GENERAL  farmer  who  had  dif- 
**-ficulty  keeping  track  of  small 
ools,  set  aside  a  section  of  his  im- 
)lement  shed  for  a  tool-room  and 
vork-shop,  and  required  that  every 
nan,  on  returning  from  a  job,  drive 
mgh  the  doorway  of  the  shed  and 
)sit  the  tools  before  unhitching, 
e  it  was  as  easy  to  drive  through 
door  as  to  enter  the  yard  by 
x  means,  the  men  always  were 
-  mg  to  abide  by  this  rule  and  since 
place  was  provided  for  every  tool, 
had  further  inducement  to  put 
s  away.  Rusting  of  tools  is  pre- 
sd  by  this  owner  by  a  simple  ex- 
mt.  He  has  tacked  corrugated 
ioard  on  the  backs  of  the  cab- 
and  racks  where  tools  are  kept, 
is  soaked  with  oil  and  never 
ed  completely  to  dry  out.  By 
>ing  the  cardboard  well  oiled  he 
'lutely  prevents  rusting  of  the 
hung  against  it. 

cing  Growth  With  Manure 

three  years  I  have  developed  a 
attractive  homesite  by  forcing 
J  and  ornamentals  with  manure, 
i  first  year  the  trees  did  not  grow; 
ilarly,  a  grape-arbor  seemed  about 


so  tfcat  you'll  KNOW" 
wiiat  you're  .feeding 


formity  of  Sperry 
Poultry  Feeds.  Not 
only  do  our  chem- 
ists make  daily  lab- 
oratory tests,  but 
practical  tests  are 
going  on  all  the 
time  at  our  Experi- 
mental Farm. 


if 


IONG  before  the  present  feed  law  became  effect- 
J  ive,  the  manufacturers  of  SURELAY  recognized 
the  right  of  every  feeder  to  know  what  he  was  feeding  his 
flock.  That's  why  the  exact  analysis  was  printed  on  the  back 
of  every  sack. 

There  is  no  secret  about  SURELAY — or  what  it  will 
oo.  It  is  based  on  a  practical  formula  that  has  made  this 
top-grade  feed  a  prime  favorite  among  successful  poultry- 
men.  It  contains  at  least  a  dozen  ingredients  balanced  and 
blended  more  skillfully  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand. 
Our  daily  laboratory  tests  (an  advantage  that  the  hand- 
mixer  cannot  have)  assure  absolute  uniformity  day  in  and 
day  out. 

In  this  way  we  know  just  what  goes  into  SURELAY — 
and  you  know  just  what  you're  feeding.  No  guess-work 
about  it !  You  know  that  every  pound,  every  sack,  you  buy 
contains  the  exact  ingredients  your  hens  need  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  egg-production  in  the  most  natural  way. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  is  a  helpful  handbook  you 
ought  to  have.  Full  of  many  profit-hints  and  poultry  pointers 
— and  its  free!  Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  today! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Hw  STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA  <A»> 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY 
FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
M4  Weber  Avenue 

Stockton,  California 
Please  send  me,  without  ob- 
ligation. Tour  booklet. 
"Make  ~ 


akea  Hen.  Happy.1 


SUREIAY 

*'A      C,  -    Tfc      _     -*  1  •»  OXC.  US.PAX  OFF. 


'A  Sperry  Product' 


to  die  and  other  plants  made  a  poor 
start.  ' 

I  experimented  with  the  trees  by 
digging  a  hole  or  trench  around  each, 
partially  filling  it  with  manure,  and 
covering  with  dirt.  I  irrigated  by 
allowing  water  to  run  slowly  into 
this  trench.  By  supplying  plenty  of 
water  I  thus  gave  trees  and  plants  a 
great  start  and  they  have  made  a 
wonderful  growth  ever  since.  The 
grape-arbor,  as  well  as  a  vegetable 
garden,  was  forced  in  the  same  way. 
It  pays  to  feed  the  trees  and  plants 
by  concentrating  the  fertilizer  near 
them  and  soaking  with  water. — Mrs. 
Clara  Walb,  R.  F.  D.,  Gait,  Cal. 


CEMENT 
MIXER 

For  the  Farm 
$80 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 
With  Engine, 
$200 

Write  for  cata- 
logue 


The  Brown  Beavis  Co.,  Inc. 

432  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Phone  10037 


WHAT  Type  of  land  have  you? 
What  are  your  climatic  conditions? 
Are  you  a  successful 

Alfalfa 


grower?  We  want  to  send  you  our 
booklet  which  will  give  you  the  facts 
of  GREEN-GOLD  BRAND  AL- 
FALFA SEED  and  tell  you  the  type 
for  different  conditions. 

BOMBERGER  SEED  CO. 

Elks'  Building 
Modesto,  California 
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lbs.  pull 
the  draw-bar 


does  It  mean  to  you.? 


IT  MEANS  tremendous  power  available  for  sum- 
mer fallowing.    It  means  the  saving  of  the  most 
moisture  in  your  soil.    It  means  rapid  plowing 
of  your  ground  before  it  dries  out. 
— it  means  that  in  harvest  time  you  have  the  only 
power  that  will  pull  any  harvester  anywhere. 
— it  means  that  in  the  fall  you  can  plow  your  land 
after  the  first  rains  come  and  finish  the  job  before 
the  ground  gets  too  wet  to  work. 
— it  means  that  in  other  work,  such  as  leveling,  sub- 
soiling  or  chiseling,  you  have  the  enormous  power 
necessary  to  do  a  big  job — economically. 

The  (jStR^ffl^P  75  Tractor  is  the  only  tractor 

on  the  market  today  that  will  give  you  8500  pounds 
actual,  usable  power  on  the  drawbar,  at  good  plow- 
ing speed.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  essentially 
a  farm  business  machine — a  tractor  that  pays  for 
itself  by  the  profits  it  earns. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Rmprmtmntation  in  uvmry  part  of  thm  world 
STOCKTON,  CAL.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Lot  Angclct,  117  S.  Lot  Angelei  St. 


San  Franciaco,  Balboa  Bldg. 


TROJAN 
ROLLER 
BEARING 


for  FORD  and 
CHEVROLET 
Front  Wheels 

20,000  MILES 

Guaranteed  for  $7.00  per  Set 
of  4  Bearings  for  Both  Wheels 

100,000  NOW  IN  8ERVICE 

You  cnn  hiHtull  at  homo  In  ::o  minutes; 
no  extra  coat;  simply  knock  out  old 
bSSrlnffa  anil  put  In  Trojan*.  No  more 
worry  ovor  breakdown*;  easy  steering; 
more  tire  niliiuK'',  pi-rfi-i-t  safety. 

We  iiIho  make  a  roller  thrust  bearing 
with  name  guarantor  for  Kord  differ- 
entials, which  will  eliminate  rear  axle 
trouble*.  Price  $3.50. 
FREE  with  every  order  for  oil  nor  boar- 
lntc.  two  $1.00  spark  plug:* — the  boat 
plus  mad*.  Thin  offer  good  for  30 
day*.    Postage  free. 

Buy  direct  from  manufacture. 

CHICAGO  BEARINGS  CO. 

Chicago,  II 


2341   Wabantia  Ave. 


California  Bldg. 
Lumber  Plumbing 

The  largest  and  laat  of  the  P.  P. 
I.  B.  bldgs.  Now  coming  down.  Wo 
have  purchased  the  ENTIRE  BLDG. 
3,900,000  feet  lumber,  $26.00  per  M 
up.  Flooring,  Shlplap,  Borkyt  Sid- 
ing, 2x3  up  to  12x16.  2,000,000  lath, 
40,000,000  ft.  Maple  Flooring.  Above 
stock  like  new.  Thoroughly  seasoned. 
Dry  for  shipment.  76  high  tank 
toilets,  200  largo  Daslns,  10  car* 
pipe,  300  tons  Hods,  Hash,  Doors, 
Valves,  Fixtures,  Glass,  Mirrors. 
Also 

Steam  plant  suitable  for  Apt.  House, 
complete  and  roady  to  set  up. 
1  Passenger  Elevator. 
This  stock  must  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated.   All  to  be  sold  from  the 
promise*.    All  shipment*  mado  In 
order  of  date  placed.    Spur  track 
on  promise*.    Salesman  on  Job. 
20,000  ft.  short  galv,  corrugated  Iron 
3c  to  6c  per  aq.  ft.  Seo  our  display 
of  new  Plumbing,  Door*,  Windows, 
etc. 

The  'tendency  In  price*  Is  upward. 
Submit  your  Hat  NOW  and  save 
money.  There  Is  positively  no  place 
on  the  Const  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  various  material*  to  offer 
that  we  now  have.    Act  quick. 

Symon  Bros.,  Wreckers, 
1501-27  Market  St  San  Francisco. 
V  S 


Successful  Farm  Power  Useri 


enough, 


CURIOUSLY 
g'nVfo?  "arV  alih 
field  work,  before '  general 
was  given  by  farmers  to  t 
hauling  problems.  Improvi 


horses 

<as  en- 
rtni  of 


id  trailers 


large  quantities.    Sure  trac 
great  power  are  essential 

work. 

In  a  demonstration  on  the  Mon 
Ranch,    Los   Angeles  Cou 
motor  truck  illustrated  on  t 
working  in  some  cases  in 


tana 
the 
age, 
that 
eep, 
eets 
the 


The  power  farmer  who  owsj 

other  tools,  such  as  behind  a  harifl 
or  disc,  just  prior  to  seeding.  Mm 
often  advantageous,  also,  to  W^H 
straight-tooth  harrow  or  drag  b eh  lad 
the  drill  or  seeder,  especially  in  S 
case  of  fine  seed  broadcasted  on  H 
top  of  the  soil.  Are  you  taking  every 
possible  advantage  of  the  powerW 
/our  tractor? 

As  an  example  of  ingenuity  in  m*ft> 
ing  the  tractor  do  its  full  duty  is  fBI 
invention  of  S.  E.  Lawrence,  who  Is 
applying  eastern  methods  to  the  prav 
dnction  of  Indian  corn,  harvesting 
the  ripe  ears  with  a  corn-picker.  flta 
has  devised  a  hitch  by  means  of  whiefc 


lilustritloo.  Courtwr  Tub*  U!i  Oft. 

More  Belt  Work  Is  One  Method 

Of  holding  down  the  overhead  in  tractor  operation,  More  and  more  roncAifl 
taking  advantage  of  the  manufacture  of  moderately-priced,  small-size  machinery, 
are  owning  their  own  aeparatort  and  hay-presses.  The  satisfaction  of  oeisf.i 
independent  of  cuitom  outfits  it  not  less  pleasing  than  the  great  saving  tfljB 

may  result  in  getting  the  work  done  on  time. 


unloading  chute.  Formerly  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  had  required  one  day 
for  the  round  trip.  The  truck,  haul- 
ing loads  almost  as  heavy  as  that  il- 
lustrated, was  able  to  make  a  trip 
regularly  in  2  hours  and  24  minutes. 

While  exact  figures  as  to  the  sav- 
ing in  hauling  costs  are  not  available, 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  truck 
would  almost  pay  for  itself  in  one 
season's  big  operations,  considering 
present  costs  of  labor  and  horse-feed, 
not  to  mention  the  possible  losses 
resulting  from  delay. 

Advances  in  Power  Farming 

Farmers  generally  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  almost  as  unprofi- 
table to  not  take  advantage  of  the 
full  power  of  their  power  units,  as 


a  wagon  may  be  drawn  alongsioaJ 
the  picker,  so  that  the  elevator  dumpa. 
the  corn  direct  into  the  box.  Fc9 
merly  he  hauled  the  picker  with  tjSi 
tractor  and  the  wagon  with  horse*. 
Now  he  merely  employs  the  resertfr 
power  of  his  tractor  to  displace  oswi 
team,  and  makes  much  better  time. 

New  Plow  Design 

It  has  remained  for  a  wester* 
farmer-inventor  to  bring  forth  fl 
theory  that  may  completely  revolu- 
tionize the  theory  of  plow  desigA 
He  contends  that  manufacture** 
should  take  advantage  of  the  tragi 
tor's  possibilities  for  making  greatB 
speed,  rather  than  holding  down  the 
speed  of  the  tractors  in  conformj* 
with  the  old-style  design  of  plow 


Photo  br  raudtii  Co. 

Four-Wheel  Drive  Truck  Hauling  Nearly  12  Tons  of  Beets. 


to  overload  them.  In  order  to  hold 
down  the  overhead  on  truck  and  trac- 
tor operation,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  machines  working  to  capacity  as 
much  as  possible. 

More  trailer  work  is  one  solution 
of  the  problem  with  the  truck,  and 
more  belt-work  or  "double-work" 
with  the  tractor.  By  double  work 
is  meant  performing  more  than  one 
operation  at  one  time.  For  example, 
how  often  may  a  tractor  be  seen  pull- 
ing a  small  harrow  or  a  smaller  disc 
than  it  could  handle.  Almost  any 
tractor  will  handle  a  drag  or  harrow 
behind  the  plow,  and  in  most  cases 
with  decided  benefit,  so  far  as  the 
coming  crop  is  concerned. 


bottoms;  namely,  a  wide  bottom,  vil 
rather  abrupt  curves. 

The  contention  now  is  that  better 
work  can  be  done  with  a  10  inch  bo*> 
torn,  working  at  iVs  to  4Wt  mile*  "Hi 
hour,  than  with  a  14  inch  bottom  II 
1  V4  to  2hi  miles  per  hour     It  is  pot- 1 
sildc  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of 
pulverization  with  narrower  bottoms  j 
at  increased  speed,  his  experiments 
have  shown.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
have  as  much  width  in  order  Ml 
the  furrow  slice,  the  higher  < 
carrying  the  soil  up  on  the  m 
board.     It  is  well  known  that 
ground   pressure,   and  consequ 
the  draft,  increases  with  the  incr 
in  size  of  plow-bottom. 
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Tractor  Danrts  for  tine  lOwoer 


3'ON'T  throw  the  clutch  in  with  a 
slam.  Use  judgment;  it  will  wear 
bnger  and  much  annoyance  will  be 
ilvoided.  V* 
I  Don't  try  to  turn  short  on  soft  or 
mowed  ground,  either  with  or  without 
u  load. 

[I  Don't  jar  or  hammer  near  the  mag- 

jeto  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

I  Don't  run  the  engine  above  the 
[peed  marked  on  number  plate. 
f|  Don't  start  a  load  with  the  engine 
ILnning  slowly  and  the  spark  ad- 
I  lanced.  Get  the  machine  in  motion 
llrst. 

I  Don't  allow  a  gap  between  the 
■Hiker  arm  and  valve  stem  of  more 
man  1-16  inch. 

I  Don't  make  a  practice  of  running 
lie  throttle  and  spark  lever  back  and 
prth  Violently. 

I  Don't  expect  the  motor  to  shoot  on 
■1  cylinders  if  you  don't  keep  the 
nark  plugs  in  good  order.  . 

■  Don't  take  it  for  granted  that  igni- 
lon  trouble  is  always  the  cause  of  a 
Bead"  engine.  Remember,  it  has  to 
pve  fuel. 

■  Don't  tolerate  any  loose  wires  or 
■><>rly-made  connections.  Fix  them 
t  once. 

■  Don't  tolerate  loose  bolts.  Keep 
bur  tractor  in  trim  at  all  times. 

I  Don't  do  everything  that  Tom,  Dick 
m-  Harry  suggests. 

IDon't  forget  oil  strainer  in  bottom 

■  crankcase. 

IDon't  forget  that  your  motor  is 
l>t  an  animal  organism,  repairing  it- 
ftlf;  it_  requires  an  occasional  careful 
Ispection. 

[I  Don't  suppose;  be  certain. 

'IDon't    forget    oiling  instructions. 


Grease  is  cheaper  than  repairs  and 
the  time  required  to  replace  broken 
parts. 

Don't  run  the  tractor  over  ditches 
and  rough  places  at  full  speed.  A 
little  slowing-down  may  save  repair 
expense. 

Don't  allow  any  of  the  engine  bear- 
ings to  pound.  Jt  is  dangerous  to  run 
an  engine  with  a  knock  in  the  bear- 
ings. 

Don't  pour  gasoline  in  supply  tank 
with  fire  burning  near  the  tractor. 

Don't  try  to  solder  a  leaky  gasoline 
tank  without  first  filling  it  full  of 
water  and  allowing  to  stand  for  some 
time  before  attempting  to  repair. 
-  D  on't  forget,  in  freezing  weather, 
to  drain  the  water  from  your  engine 
radiator  and  pump. 

Don't  use  a  file  too  freely  on  con- 
tact points  in  breaker  box  if  you  ex- 
pect them  to  last;  just  file  enough  to 
clean  and  smooth  them. 

Don't  run  the  tractor  "one  more 
round"  when  the  oil  is  low  in  crank- 
case. 

Don't  walk  in  front  of  your  tractor 
when  it  is  in  motion. 

Don't  forget  to  use  a  little  kerosene 
on  the  valve  stems  occasionally.  This 
will  cut  out  the  gum  and  carbon,  and 
will  make  your  valves  work  freely. 
,  Don't  overlook  any  unusual  sound 
or  noise  which  develops  in  your  trac- 
tor, for  it  is  a  mechanical  call  for  help 
and  must  be  heeded. 

Don't  give  the  manufacturer  credit 
for  being  able  to  guess  what  you  want 
when  you  order  fextra  parts.  Write 
plainly  and  give  lull  information  and 
instructions  for  shipping. — L.  J.  Gau- 
thier,  C.  L.  Best  Co. 


"Friend  Tractor" — the  Farmer's  Ideal 


|1HE  farmers'  best  friend,  as  far  as 
tractors  are  concerned,  undoubt- 
llly  will  prove  to  be  a  machine  of 
tedium  size,  simply  yet  strongly  con- 
Iructcd,  and  actually  replacing  six  to 
Jght  good  horses.  This  is  the  con- 
Intion  of  Glenville  Hart,  student  of 
pwer  farming  and  tractor  authority. 
IThe  ideal  "average  tractor"  must 
bll  two  14-inch  plows  in  ordinary 
oil,  or  two  twelves  in  deep  plowing, 
p  contends. 

iDustproof  gears  are  an  absolute 
pcessity,  especially  when  the  tractor 
I  used  for  threshing,  or  in  sandy, 
lowy  soils,  as  experience  has  shown 
I  California. 

lOne  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 


ments of  tractors  in,  California,  Mr. 
Hart  points  out,  is  in  harvesting  rice. 
Equipped  with  self-cleaning  wheels, 
the  wheel-type  tractor  will  work  in 
places  where  horses  cannot  find  foot- 
ing. 

A  Sacramento  rice  farmer  used  a 
medium-size  wheel  tractor,  attached 
to  a  rice  binder,  and  later  used  the 
same  machine  as  a  stationary  power 
plant  to  operate  a  22-inch  separator 
for  threshing. 

"The  mere  fact  that  I  was  able  to 
use  the  one  power  unit  for  both  these 
important  operations,"  said  this  farm- 
er, "made  my  tractor  twice  as  effi- 
cient as  horses,  even  were  it  not  for 
its  greater  speed  and  power,  as  well 
as  good  traction." 


L  VJfeir  XJ)or£ ancf&ad 


FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
*"Ar«  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
|««eh   boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
iginal,  interesting  letter  on  some 
late  of  Club  Work  or  "An  Unusual 
Ian  for  Making  Money."  Three  let- 
rs  are  published  this  month.  What 
"•  YOUR   plan?     What   has  been 
|YOUR  experience  as  a  member  of  a 
"llfi  poultry,  pig  or  canning  club? 
odress,  Editor  Orchard  ana  Farm, 
111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
M  give  full  name  and  address. 


Selling  Late  Fruit 

father  owns  a  large  fruit  ranch, 
the  season  is  over  and  the  plums 
eked,  there  is  always  a  small 
ty  left  on  the  trees.  The  people 
In  town,  about  six  miles  from 
ee,  always  are  glad  to  secure 
it  for  preserving,  so  my  father 
pick  what  is  left  on  the  trees. 
Id  be  too  great  an  expense 
to  employ  pickers  to  gather 
~fO  fruits  from  each  of  many 
trees.     One   year   I  made 


nearly  $10  in  this  way.  Also  I  make 
money  every  year  picking  plums  for 
my  father. — Vincent  Herkomer,  Au- 
burn, Cal. 

Is  Father's  Partner 

I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  My  father 
lets  me  do  many  jobs  for  him  and  I 
have  earned  money  in  a  number  of 
ways.  I  hope  to  make  and  save,  so 
that  when  I  grow  to  be  a  man,  I  can 
own  a  big  farm.,  Last  year  I  weeded 
a  patch  of  carrots  after  school  hours 
and  my  father  gave  me  $5,  which  I 
invested  in  a  War  Savings  stamp.  This 
summer  also  I  helped  my  father  and 
he  always  pays  me,  so  I  had  enough 
to  buy  a  Certificate  and  a  thrift  stamp 
besides.  Papa  has  given  me  a  brood 
of  chickens.  Of  these  I  raised  10.  Five 
were  pullets  and  five  roosters.  The 
roosters  I  have  just  sold  for  $3.85,  and 
the  pullets  I  shall  keep  to  raise  more 
chickens.  I  shall  also  sell  eggs.  Papa 
gives  me  the  feed  for  them,  because  I 
am  always  willing  to  help  him.  I  hope 
to  make  a  good  deal  from  my  chickens 
as  they  increase.  Mamma  was  clean- 
ing house  the  other,  day  and  I  noticed 
that  she  was  about  to  burn  a  big  pile 


It's  dollars 

to  doughnuts- 
no  man  ever  smoked 
a  better  cigarette  at 


any  price 


t 


CAMELS  quality,  and 
their  expert  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice 
Domestic  tobaccos  hand  you 
a  cigarette  that  will  satisfy 
every  smoke  desire  you  ever 
expressed.  You  will  prefer 
this  Camel  blend  to  either 
kind  smoked  straight ! 

Camels  mellow-mildness 
will  certainly  appeal  to  you. 
The  "body"  is  all  there,  but 
that  smoothness!  It's  a 
delight ! 

Go  the  limit  with  Camels ! 
They  will  not  tire  your  taste. 
And,  they  leave  no  un- 
pleasant cigaretty  aftertaste 
or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor ! 

Just  compare  Camels 
with  any  cigarette  in  the 
world  at  any  price! 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically  sealed 
packages  of  20  cigarettes  for  20  cents;  orten  pack- 
ages (200  cigarettes)  in  a  glassine-paper-covered 
carton.  We  strongly  recommend  this  carton  for 
the  home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.C 


of  old  rags.  I  asked  her  for  them  and 
sold  them  to  the  rag  man  for  $2.25. 
I  also  cleaned  the  yards  where  the 
hogs  have  been  fed  swill  and  collected 
several  sacks  of  bones;  the  junkman 
said  he  would  buy  them.  I  think  all 
boys  who  live  on  farms  can  do  some- 
thing to  make  money  for  themselves 
and  help  their  fathers  and  mothers  at 
the  same  time. — James  Benedetti,  Ft. 
Bragg,  Cal. 

Saving  Feed  Costs 

I  want  to  tell  you  my  plan  for  mak- 
ing money.  I  have  about  40  rabbits. 
Last  summer  my  father  furnished  al- 
falfa hay  for  them,  but  this  winter 
after  the  rains  started  the  grass,  he 
suggested  that  I  cut  grass  and  weeds 
for  their  green  feed,  and  said  he  would 
give  me  the  money  that  he  would  have 
spent  for  the  hay. 

So  every  evening  after,  school  I  pull 
the  grass  and  weeds.  The  rabbits 
seem  to  like  it  as  well  as  the  hay,  and 
It  doesn't  cost  anything  but  the  work, 
and  the  money  I  receive  from  my 
father  helps  to  increase  my  bank  ac- 
count and  War  Savings  Stamps. — Rol- 
land  Jerome  Roberts,  Compton,  Cal. 
(9  years  of  age.) 

Sold  Vegetables 
We  live  near  the  edge  of  the  city,  on 
a  boulevard.  We  have  plenty  of  gar- 
den space.  Last  spring  we  planted 
corn  and  beans.  In  summer  when  the 
corn  was  ripe  my  brothers  and  I  put 
up  a  stand  in  front  of  the  house  and 
sold  the  vegetables.    We  always  sold 


the  corn  in  the  afternoon  and  after 
supper,  when  there  was  more  traffic 
on  the  boulevard.  We  made  as  much 
as  $2  or  $3  a  night,  averaging  8  or  9 
dozen  ears.  Growing  the  corn  and 
beans  was  not  much  work;  we  did  it 
in  spare  hours. — Marguerite  L.  Latsch, 
Los  Angeles. 

Watermelon  Specialists 

I  think  many  farm  boys  and  girls 
could  make  money  by  following  my 
plan.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  over,  ask 
your  parents  if  you  may  have  a  space 
of  ground  between  small  trees  in  the 
young  orchard,  or  any  piece  of  vacant 
land.  Then  buy  10  or  20  cents'  worth 
of  watermelon  seed.  The  ground  must 
be  spaded  and  raked.  Plant  4  seeds  in 
a  hole  and  make  the  holes  about  4 
feet  apart.  When  the  vines  are  about 
two  inches  high,  thin  them  out  and 
leave  two  in  each  hole.  When  the 
ground  becomes  dry,  make  a  furrow 
on  each  side  of  the  row  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  from  the  hills  of  melons. 
Then  fill  the  ditch  with  water,  but  do 
not  cultivate  until  the  next  irrigation, 
after  which  the  vines  will  be  in  the 
way.  When  your  melons  reach  a  good 
size,  you  can  tell  whether  they  are 
ripe  by  examining  the  curly  tail  on 
the  vine  where  the  stem  comes  out  to 
the  melon.  If  it  is  quite  dry  and 
twisted,  the  melon  is  ripe.  You  can 
sell  many  to  people  driving  by  and 
may  be  able  to  deliver  a  load  to  the 
stores  in  town. — Theodore  Lenz,  An- 
aheim, Cal. 
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The  DEALER  says* 

"tho  <an)5*  mark 
protects  you  from 


imitations 


"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamites  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book, 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

215  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  Cily.  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Harvest  20">45  Bushel  toAcre Wheat 
m WESTERN  CANADA 


,-aE- 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.    The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  15  to  $30  an  Acre ' 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profit*  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  goo<; 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  mans,  description  of  form  opportunities  in 
Manitoba,  baskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

t-5  First  Street,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  Csl. 


Digging  a  well  may  appear  at  first  thought  to  be  a  very  simple  oper- 
ation. Investigation,  however,  shows  that  well-digging  is  in  reality  rather 
a  "deep"  subject,  and  no  doubt  our  readers  will  be  greatly  interested  in 

the  experiences  of  a  man  who  has  dug  hundreds  of  wells. 


I STARTED  helping  my  father  dig 
wells  when  I  was  17  years  old; 
then  as  I  grew  older,  I  came 
West  and  dug  them  for  10  years  up 
and  down  the  coast.  "During  that 
time  I  dug  284  wells  down  to  living 
water  and  naturally  learned  many 
things.  I  am  glad  to  pass  on  my  ex- 
perience to  others,  through  the  col- 
umns of  Orchard  and  Farm. 

The  place  for  a  well,  and  especially 
one  intended  to  furnish  water  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  should  be  carefully 
chosen.  If  the  ground  slopes,  the 
well  should  be  dug  on  ground  higher 
than  the  house  or  any  outbuildings 
that  may  be  near.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  shall  never  forget  one  ex- 
perience. I  was  sent  for  to  clean  out 
a  well  at  a  home  where  three  mem- 
bers of  the  family  had  died  with* 
typhoid  fever.  The  well  was  built 
between  the  house 
and  the  barn,  and 
so  located  that  one 
side  of  the  curb 
was  inside  the 
barnyard,  while  the 
other  was  in  the 
yard  where  the 
people  lived.  It 
was  convenient, 
perhaps,  but  the  hogs  had  a  wallow 
within  five  feet  of  the  well  on  the 
barnyard  side,  and  Iicould  actually 
detect  the  smell  of  tie  hogs  in  the 
mud  that  I  took  out  If  that  well. 

Doesn't  Believe  in  Water-Wands 

I  dug  a  number  of  wells  in  San 
Diego  and  Orange  Counties,  and  a 
few  as  near  Los  Angeles  as  Calabasas 
and  Eagle  Rock,  and  in  every  case 
managed  to  get  plenty  of  water.  I 
don't  believe  in  "witching"  for  water, 
but  have  studied  books  on  the  geolog- 
ical formation  of  the  earth  to  some 
extent.  However,  I  work  principally 
according  to  what  previous  experience 
has  taught  me.  I  have  learned  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  water  where 
there  is  a  clump  of  trees  or  where 
the  grass  seems  fresher  and  greener 
than  at  other  points.  Except  in  loca- 
tions where  there  are  springs,  I  had 
rather  take  chances  of  getting  water 
on  high  ground  in  preference  to  low 
ground  or  in  a  watercourse.  I  have 
blasted  a  well  40  feefMeep  almost  in 
a  -creek  bed  and  got  nothing  but 
surface  seepage,  and  then  dug  on  a 
hill  several  hundred  yards  above  the 
first  place  and  found  plenty  of  good 
water  at  a  depth  of  35  feet. 

In  digging  I  generally  used  an  old- 


fashioned  windlass  with  a  dirt-bucktt 
made  from  a  half  barrel.  If  the 
ground  was  soft  or  wet  and  likejjr* 
to  cave  in,  I  frequently  had  to  put; 
in  sections  of  curbing  as  I  went  down.' 
My  favorite  way  of  doing  this  was 
to  take  common  6-inch  fence  boards 
and  fasten  a  circle  of  short  cleat* 
inside  of  them  to  hold  them  in  pi; 
Each  cleat  being  about  a  foot  1 
would  reach  across  one  fence 
and  to  the  center  of  the  board  oat 
each  side,  where  it  was  tightly  fitted 
against  a  similarly  placed  cleat  until 
the  circle  was  completed. 

I  have  worked  through  very  loos* 
dirt  and  through  sand  and  water  witfl 
this  kind  of  curb,  and  it  has  always 
held. 

I  have  also  built  a  wooden  circle 
;md  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  well 
when  I  struck  sand  and  water  aru] 
then  built  up 


the 
lug 
the 


brick  wall  as  I 
the  sand  out  of 
center. 

But  a  scheme  ■ 
consider  better 
than    this,  espec- 
ially  for   a  house 
well,  is  to  use  sev^ 
eral  sections  of  big;* 
sewer  pipe — the  kind  that  has  an  is] 
side  diameter  of  -'4  inches  is  bests! 
Then  when  the  digger  strikes  sand  and 
water  he  can  easily  lower  one  of  these] 
by  wrapping    the  rope    around  thai 
windlass  a  couple  of  times,  and  carl 
continue  to  dig  sand  from  the  insidfl 
of  it.    It  will,  of  course,  settle  down! 
In  fact  it  is  often  best  to  put  two  in! 
the  same  well.    This  makes  the  botM 
torn  of  the  well  as  clean  as  a  crock.  I 

•  The  Finishing  Touches 

The  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  wcl 
arc  the  important  places  to  fix.  With* 
in  two  feet  of  the  top,  one  should  ben 
gin  laying  his  wall  in  cement  mortaJ 
and  lay  it  thus  at  least  a  foot  abovfB 
the  ground.  A  cement  floor  laid  oal 
crushed  rock  should  extend  at  leasS 
four  feet  out  around  the  well.  Cfl 
course  this  costs  a  little  extra,  t>uM 
money  spent  in  that  way  is  better  infl 
vested  than  if  paid  to  some  doctor  torn 
cure  sickness  caused  by  drinking  imM 
pure  water. 

Your  well  probably  will  furnish' 
water  long  as  you  live  and  perhapfl 
even  after  other  generations  are  gone] 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  witt 
that  if  you  are  going  to  dig  a 
at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well. — G< 
Lyman  Banks. 
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Ban  leer's  Co-operation 

SMALL  town  banks  might  well 
follow  the  lead  of  many  of  our 
most  progressive  city  financial  insti- 
tutions in  devoting  their  extra  win- 
dow-space to  displays  of  products, 
trophies  or  exhibits  tending  to  boost 
the  district,  the  bank  and  its  custo- 
mers. A  successful  Sacramento  Val- 
ley sheep-breeder,  upon  returning 
from  the  last  fair-circuit  with  a  good- 
ly supply  of  cups  and  ribbons,  ap- 
proached his  banker  with  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  would  show 
the  trophies  in  the  bank  window.  The 
response  was  hearty,  and  the  exhibit 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  a 
similar  arrangement  since  has  been 
carried  out  with  other  customers  and 
local  organizations.  Not  only  is  the 
bank  gaining  valuable  free  advertis- 
ing (being  able  to  call  attention  at  the 
same  time  to  its  own  announcements), 
but  also  it  has  broadened  its  service 
to  valuable  customers  and  become  a 
better  ally  of  the  local  commercial/ 
club.  Next  time  you  have  a  monster 
pumpkin,  a  prize  stool  of  grain,  a  cup 
or  a  ribbon,  "try  it  on  your  banker." 
— Albert  J.  Mason. 


A  Wide  Lane 

A  dairyman  who  had  a  narrow  I 
running  from  barn  to  pasture  c 
ceived  the  idea,  when  it  became  r 
essary  to  replace.the  fence,  of  mak 
the  lane  almost  three  times  as  wi 
His  action  was  justified  by  events, 
after  he  had  seeded  the  lane  to  gr 
and  given  the  crop  a  chance  to  becc 
established,  he  was  able  to  maim 
a  stretch  of  continuous  pasture 
tween  the  barn  and  the  mairr  pastt 
The  narrow  lane  had  been  always 
solutely  bare,  but  the  wide  one  p 
vided  feed,  and  consequently  prtv 
very  profitable. 


An  Orange  County  rancher  m.i 
one  cement  water  tank  serve  a  b 
and  three  corrals.  One  of  the  i 
corners  extends  into  the  barn.  E 
of  the  other  three  serves  an  enclos 
of  which  the  line  fence  terminate! 
the  tank.  Although  this  plan  net 
sitated  the  construction  of  irregi 
or  triangular  pens,  it  saved  the  f 
chase  or  construction  of  three  tai 
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Beating  the  IHL  Co  of  Lumber 

Are  you  refraining  from  btiilding  a  home  because  of  the  high  coat  of 
building  materialsT  If  so,  you  may  find  encouragement  as  well  as  a 
valuable  "tip"  in  this  contribution  from  a  subscriber  who  solved  the 
problem. 


WHEN  we  took  up  our  home- 
stead here  in  the  foothills  we 
had  no  bank  account  to  draw 
on.  Our  first  little  cabin  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  old,  second-hand  ma- 
terial. We  managed  to  enlarge  and 
improve' it  in  some  ways  during  the 
first  two  years,  but  each  succeeding 
winter  it  became  more  apparent  that 
it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  build 
a  new  home.  And  yet,  counting  the 
•cost  of  lumber  for  the  size  of  house 
we  wanted,  we  knew  we  could  not 
accomplish  it. 

TWe  had  practiced  somewhat  the 
making  of  adobe  and  found  the  soil 
here  well  adapted.  A  chicken  house 
and  a  fireplace  for  the  cabin  had  been 
made,  the  mud  being  mixed  with  a 
garden  hoe.  Our  fine  new  adobe 
house  was  spoken  of  at  first  in  jest, 
but  we  became  more  and  more  firmly 
convinced  that  it  could  be  made  an 
actuality. 

"□Finally,  in  May,  1918,  a  regular  "pug 
mill"  was  built  and  the  months  of 
June  and  July  were  devoted  to  adobe 
making.  We  have  a  light  team.  One 
horse  pulled  the  mill  sweep,  grinding 
up  the  mud,  and  the  other  worked  at 
the  box  sled,  drawing  the  prepared 
mud  from  the  mill  to  the  moulding 
and  drying  yard/ 

(The  15-year-old  boy  worked  with 
his  father  day  after  day,  mixing, 
moulding,  turning,  stacking.  It  was 
difficult  work,  but  it  meant  a  new 
home  that  would  not  cost  a  small 
fortune  in  cold  cash. 

Real  Work  Begun 
About  the  first  of  August  work 
began  on  the  foundation  and  then  the 
17-year-old  left  his  job  and  came 
home  to  help  build  the  house.  The 
necessary  lumber  was  obtained  at  a 
ittle  mill  in  the  mountains  here  a  few 
miles  beyond  us  and  through  an  ar- 
angement  for  exchange  of  work  my 
brother,  who  is  a  carpenter,  came  and 
R  in  the  door  and  window  frames, 
slter,  after  the  walls  were  up,  he 
elped  with  the  roof.  .Doors  and 
windows  were  ordered  of  San  Fran- 
isco  "wreckers,"  who  advertise  in 
)rchard  and  Farm,  and  a  great  saving 
■is  affected. 

By  Christmas  part  of  the  rooms 
were  habitable,  and  we  were  glad  to 
vacate  the  little  old  shack.    The  fin- 
Bpshing  goes  on  by  slow  degrees,  as 
Hthere  is  time  for  the  work  and  funds 
Hfor  the  necessary  new  material;  mean- 
■time,  we  have  the  much  needed  new 
Bp  oof  over  our  heads  and  comfortable 
hralls  about  us  to  keep  us  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer. 
^Fhe  idea  is  spreading  in  the  corn- 
Unity  like  "rings  on  the  water  when 
Jk  throws  a  stone  in  the  pond."  The 
tore  and  postoffice  at  Prather  have 
Ma  housed  in  a  little,  low,  rambling 
|}ding  of  shakes  and  rough  lumber; 

cold  in  winter,  too  hot  in  summer 
id  a  regular  "fire  trap."  But  the 
ecessary  new  building  seemed  un- 


attainable until  the  use  of  adobe  was 
seriously  contemplated.  Finally,  the 
plans  were  made  and  a  "pug  mill" 
built  and  in  June  of  this  year  the 
process  of  mixing,  moulding,  turning 
and  stacking  began. 

Now  a  heat  little  two-story  build- 
ing, with  business  rooms  below  and 
living  rooms  above,  has  supplanted 
the  shack.  Young  pine  trees  stripped 
of  their  bark  are  the  pillars  which 
support  the  porches  all  around. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  up 
and  down  past  our  Prather  store  and 
many  were  the  comments  from  the 
traveling  public  as  the  work  prog- 
ressed. All  sorts  of  questions  were 
asked,  both  foolish  and  otherwise.  We 
think  the  .adobe  bee  will  buzz  in  a 
good  many  bonnets  this  spring. 

The  light  and  power  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  let  a  con- 
tract for  several  little  cottages  this 
season  but  there  was  not  time  for 
them.  More  than  one  member  of 
the  community  has  said  he  wanted 
such  a  house  for  his  family  before  an- 
other winter. 

Our  adobe  bricks  are  6x13x3. inches 
in  size.  The  walls  can  be  built  in 
single,  double  or  treble  thickness,  as 
may  seem  necessary,  making  a  six, 
thirteen  or  twenty-inch  wall,  the  extra 
thickness  made  by  the  plaster  in 
laying. 

We  built  our  house  with  a  thirteen- 
inch  wall,  as  we  were  to  have  no 
porches  except  across  the  front  and 
the  wall  extends  up  a  few  feet  for  a 
partial  second  story.  The  store,  hav- 
ing a  full-height  second  story,  has 
a  twenty-inch  wall  below  and  thir- 
teen-inch  above.  My  brother,  adding 
one  small  room  to  their  home,  use"d 
the  six-inch  wall  and  considers  it  suf- 
ficient, as  it  has  the  protection  of 
porches  or  other  rooms  all  around. 

The  Finishing  Touches 

The  adobes  are  laid  with  a  spread 
of  the  same  kind  of  mud,  but  of  softer 
consistency.  Again,  in  finishing  the 
walls  inside,  the  first  coats  of  plaster 
are  of  the  same  material  with  a  light 
finish  of  some  kind  for  the  last.  Some 
of  our  rooms  are  still  the  original 
brown.  It  is  not  dark;  mulatto,  I 
call  it,  and  find  it  not  unpleasing. 

The  children  thought  at  first  that 
we  must  surely  coat  the  outside  walls 
with  something  to  change  the  color. 
"What!"  they  cried.  "Live  in  an  old 
mud-colored  house?"  But  they  have 
now  decided  that  they  do  not  dislike 
the  color  of  plain  adobe.  California 
is  fairly  freckled  with  little  brown- 
painted  frame  bungalows,  and  we 
have  come  to  think  adobe  brown  a 
prettier  shade  than  those.  As  hus- 
band sits  before  the  cheerful  little 
fireplace  in  our  big,  pleasant  room 
he  is  very  thankful  he  knew  how  to 
make  adobes  and  could  keep  us  all  so 
comfortable  in  spite  of  the  hard  times 
and  high  cost  of  lumber. — Mrs.  Clar- 
ence A.  Page,  Prather,  Cal. 


ftw  ft®  Mate  8D@lb@  Birfcfe 


,HE  "pug-mills"  used  at  Prather 
were  about  3  feet  square,  out- 
side   measure.     Here    are  in- 
actions   for    making   a  pug-mill: 
Jt,  dig  a  2-foot  hole  in  the  center 
"ie  chosen  site  and  set  solidly  a 
rt  post  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

this 'off  squarely  a  few  inches 
ire  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
down  about  4  inches  in  the  cen- 
ic  top  with  a  one-inch  auger. 


Drive  an  iron  rod  or  piece  of  iron 
pipe  8  inches  long  into  this  hole. 
This  is  the  "turning  post"  on  which 
the  centerpiece  of  the  mill  will  re- 
volve. 

Procure  4  posts  8  feet  long  by  6  or 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Dig  4  two-foot 
holes  and  set  the  posts  for  the  cor- 
ners of  the  milf  at  equal  distances 
from  the  centerpiece  and  just  far 
(Continued  on  Pace  W 


Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 
Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners — and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

Your  Last  Big 
Opportunity 

This  block  contains  both 
fertile  open  prairie  and 
rich  park  lands  in  the 
Lloydminsterand  Battle- 
ford  Districts  of  Central  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  You  can  buy 
farm  lands  on  the  rich  prairies 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  at  prices  averaging 
about  $18.00  an  acre.    Or  land 
in  Southern  Alberta  under  an 
irrigation  system  of  unfailing 
water  from  J50  an  acre  up. 


No  Taxes  on 
Improvements 

There  is  a  small  tax  on 
the  land— seldom  more  than 
20c  an  acre  for  all  purposes 
but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your 
livestock,  buildings.improve- 
ments,  implements  or  personal  effects. 
Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads, 
churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
achieve  independence. 

No  Sale  Without  Inves- 


tigation 


Twenty  Years  to  Earn 
and  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  Wo.  Then  you  have  no  pay- 
ment on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6%.  In  central 
Saskatchewan,  Seagar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world's  prize  wheat.  World's  prize 
oats  were  grown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Southern  Alberta,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  has  developed  the  largest 
individual  irrigation  undertaking  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  district 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water 
is  administered  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prices  range  from  $50 
an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment 

terms;  $2000  Loan  In  Improve- 
ments; 20  years  to  pay  back. 

M.  E.  THORNTON 

Supt.  of  Colonization 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Ml  First  St.,  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sell  yon 
•  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 
must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 
answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 
Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Don't  delay  your  investigation.  This 
announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
last  great  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Lands. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 
seekers  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekera 
make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
free  illustrated  pamphlets  answering 
all  questions  and  setting  forth  figures 
about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli- 
mate, opportunities,  etc.  Do'notdelay. 
Send  coupon  below  for  information. 

I  M.  E.  THORNTON.  tntt.  tf  Caliiaitiaa  I 

I  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RY..  I 

I    961  FlrstSt..  E  ,  Calrary,  Alberta  I 

l  would  be  interested  in  learning  more  I 

I  about:  j 

|  □  Irrigation  farming  In  Sunny  Alberta.  ■ 

□  Farm  opportunities  In  Alberta,  Sas-  I 
1          katcbewan  and  Manitoba. 

D  Special  rail  way  rates  for  bom  etee  kers  I 

IQ  Buaineis  and  industrial  opportunities  ! 
in  Western  Canada. 

I  □  Town  lota  in  growing  Western  towns.  J 

'  My  name    _„__  I 

J  Address    „  | 

I  Town  ■Staf.-.-gg-J 


For  mi  information  about  Canada.  asktheC.P.R. 
IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 

ADD  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR 
PROPERTY 

We  have  the  most  magnificent  stock 
of  ornamentals,  including  coniferous 
and  broad-leaved  evergreens  to  be 
found  in  the  State. 
MAHONIA  ^OREGON  GRAPE),  ENG- 
LISH LAUREL,  BOXWOOD,  ETC. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  many 
patrons  we  have  opened  sales  yards  in 
San  Jose  and  Oakland,  where  a  com- 
plete stock  of  Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs 
and  Roses  are  carried. 
Our  General  Office  and  grounds  are 
on  the  State  Highway  one  mile  west 
of  Niles — Visitors  welcome. 

Write  for  our  1920  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. 


Cedrus  deodara 

We  have  some 
magnificent 
large  specimen 
trees  which  will 
produce  i  m  m  e- 
tlite  effects — 
save  years  of 
waiting. 

SPRUCE 
SEQUOIA 
CEDAR 
IRISH  YEW 
and    10  other 
varieties  of  Yews 


Irish  Yew 


California  Nursery  Co. 


Estab. 
1865 


P.  O.  BOX  412,  NILES,  CAL. 


$4800.  A  YEAR; 


on  ft  50-foot 
lul  railing 

Rufnt  Rttri  BHK'ian  H  .ros  aod  FUmiib  Giant 
Rabbit*.  Wo  furnUh  high  |r»di  stock  and  pay 
$7.00  a  Pair.  alioaxprai*  chant**,  for  all 
you  rail* from  tarn*.  W*  De«d  3000  weokly  Get  our 
FREE  BOOK  tall  ing  bow  to  f  «*d,  bran  - 1  and  hoata. 
G*t  »tart*d  right.    Don't  br««d  common  rabbit*. 

DAVIS  4  SON.  128  AVE.  31, LOS  ANGELES, CAL 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  Beard, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

30  cents  per  line   1  time 

28  cent*  per  line   3/ times 

26  cents  Per  line   6  times 

22  cents  per  line  12  times 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding;  date  of 
issue.  Address  OKCHAKD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EL  DORADO  CO.  ranch  at  a  bargain;  640  a 
all  under  fence:   100  a.  summer  fallow. 
Seeded  300  a.  under  cultivation;  bai.  timber 
and  grazing.    Two  sets  of  buildings,  houses 
8  rooms  each;  barns  and  outbuildings;  fam- 
ily orchard,  all  farming  machinery;  8  h'orses, 
IS  head  of  cattle;  100  goats,  60  sheep,  24 
hogs;  4  doz.  poultry;  blacksmith  shop  and 
tools.     Things    too    numerous    to  mention. 
No  lease,  no  trade.     Price  $30  per  a.,  half 
cash,  bal.  on  time  to  suit.    Box  832,  Orchard 
and  Farm.  Examiner  Building.  Los  Angeles. 
A  GOOD  FRUIT  FARM,  $85,000.00 
63%  Acres. 

Center  of  Riverside  0  4  Million  Dollar  Fruit 
Industry.  The  choicest  high  land  for  citrus 
fruit.  30  acres  Navel  Oranges;  6  acres  Valen- 
cia Oranges,  5  acres  Tangerines,  &  acres 
Lemona;  3  acres  Alfalfa;  12  acres  Barley. 
Should  pay  20  per  cent  on  Investment.  Want 
to  exchange  for  California  cattle  rancgh.  O.  S. 
Wilson,  727  Story  Bids.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
FOR  RENT — Cattle  Ranch  In  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 2000  acres  completely  equipped  for 
general  farming  and  stock.  Four  excellent 
houses — all  necessary  buildings.  Also  10.000 
acres  summer  range.  This  property  will  suc- 
cessfully handle  a  large  number  of  cattle — 
has  abundance  of  water.    Address  Mr.  J.  9. 

Bordwcll,   Riverside,  Cal.  

140-ACRE  MOUNTAIN  RANCH.  40  acres 
good  farm  land.  Balance  pasture.  Fine 
oak  trees.  Some  fencing.  Fine  climate. 
Near  schools  and  churches.  $17.50  per  acre. 
401  Fay  Building,  Third  and  Hill,  Los  An- 
geles.  

FOR  SALE  for  $3500.  80  a.  partly  Irr..  60  a 
fenced,  20  in  wheat,  good  bufldlngs.  Timber 

■uf.  for  1000  cords  wood;  6  mi.  from  R.  R. 

Owner.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Box  72.  Rogue  River.  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — 46  acres  In  Contra  Costo  Co., 
land   suitable  for  pears,   walnuts,  alfalfa 

or  mixed  farming.    One  mile  from  two  R.  R. 

Owner.  A.  Cooke,  544  32d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

A  HOMESTEAD  relinquishment,  cheap.  For 
particulars  write  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Udo,  478  N. 
Park  View  Ave.,  Daly  City,  Cal. 

300.000.000  ACRES  OF  FREE  LAND  IN  U.  S. 

"The  New  Homeseeker."  a  100-page  book 
deescrlblng  millions  of  acres  of  vacant  public 
homesteads,  timber,  mines  and  grazing  lands. 
Contains  township  plats  and  illustrations. 
Tells  how  to  proceed.  Founded  on  historical 
facts.  Do  not  be  misled.  Read  "official" 
warnings.  ELIMINATES  CROOKED  LAND 
AGENTS.  Tells  whereabouts  of  Government 
land  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana,  Washington. 
Utah  and  Old  Mexico.  Describes  water,  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  all  the  principal  U. 
S.  land  laws.  A  marvelous  publication.  Just 
off  the  press.  Mailed  anywhere.  $2.  Ad- 
dress "THE*  HOMESEEKER."  Dept.  60.  3rd 
floor.  Grant  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

FOR  8ALE — 160  acre  relinquishment.  160-ft. 

well.  12-Inch  steel  casing,  San  Bernardino 
County,  near  railroad.  Price  $1500.  Owner, 
1350  W.  4th,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  557255. 


FRUIT  LANDS 


20  ACRES  IN  PRUNES 
$8,000 

About  the  value  of  the  raw  land. 
Three  miles  northeast  of  Biggs  on  the  Oro- 
vllle-Blggs  road,  1  mile  north  of  Rio  Bonlto 
station  on  Northern  Electric.  One  half  in 
bearing  trees,  balance  4  years  and  under. 
Over  12  tons  of  dried  fruit  past  season. 
Roomy  dwelling  house,  barn,  etc.  Prime 
grader  and  dipper,  about  1,000  trays  and 
fruit  boxes. 

G.  P.  Dreher, 
R.  D.  2,  Box  62.  Biggs,  Calif. 

P.  J.  Dreher,  m 
 Long  Beach,  Calif.  

1  ACRE,  choice  fruit  trees,  6-room  bunga- 
low, 2  new  poultry  houses  300  feet  long 
by  25.  automatic  water  system,  etc.,  $5500, 
or  with  over  two  thousand  W.  Leghorn  lay- 
ing pullets  making  clear  Income  now,  $400 
month.  Increasing,  $10,500.  Act  quickly. 
Owner.  Box  242.  Inglewood.  Phone  109. 
40  ACRES  GOOD  FRUIT  and  vegetable  land, 

j     part  improved;  plenty  water  and  wood; 

I  near  school.    H.  Koenlg.  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 

I  $57.50  per  a.  Rich  fruit  land,  Impd.  near  Por- 
terville,  Cal.  O.  P.  Osborn,  owner,  Milo,  Cal. 

T:aT*m~Ta^d!Th15m^ 

FOR  SALE  AT  HALF  VALUE 
160  acres  good  level  land.  Los  Angeles 
County.  All  fenced.  Three  artesian  wells. 
As  this  was  acquired  through  foreclosure  of 
first  mortgage  loan,  can  sell,  $8600.  Terms, 
$500  down,  $6000,  7%  mortgage  and  $3000 
payable  $500  per  year  without  Interest.  F. 
A.  Pattee,  1217  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

TERRA    BELLA    IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

Tulare  County.  10  and  20  acre  tracts,  $150 
and  $200  per  acre.  Send  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co.,  212 
H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


C^m^T^Y^RjO^EJRT^^F^r^Sale 

FOR  SALE — Carlsbad  Paying  Country  Homes 
By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  planted  In 
the  fall  a  $1580  crop  of  winter  peas  was 
picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready  for 
summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well.  too.  So 
do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost- 
less.  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions  In   the  State. 

F.    H.  TOT.LE. 
Broadway  5395.  712  Garland  Bldg. 

740   South   Broadway,   Los  Angeles. 


J^Aj^L^AJiZED^ 

I  HAVE  cash  buyers  for  salable  farms.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.     James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 

GOOD  RANCH  WANTED— Send  description 
and   price.     C    C.   Shepard.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  , 

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars.    D.   F.    Bush.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  IN  NEED  of  Ranch  or  Town  properties, 
or  If  you  have  ranch   property  for  sale, 
write  me.    JOHN  G.  MEE.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

IF  TOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property,  write  me.    John  J.  Black,  110th 
St.,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

RE^L^ST^T^T:bT^XclLMJGE 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 

REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — Am 
offering  a  few  good  boars  ready  for  light 
service  at  reasonable  prices;  also  booking  or- 
ders for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farrow  for 
June  delivery.     J.   H.  Cook,   Paradise.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

FOlf'SALE— We ToTfer^tTris^se^s^rr^riaT'Tro^n 
our  famous  doe  "Sunshine."  and  her  daugh- 
ters, who  are  her  equal.  You  know  this 
stock — 1st  prize  everywhere  shown.  Few 
other  kids  from  heavy  milkers.  Also  pure 
breds.    La  Corona,  El  Monte,  Cal. 


I£V^STOCK^ 

"RAISING  Calves  Without  Milk."    Send  for 
free  booklet  telling  how  to  do  It.  Coulson 
Company,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Ttve^t^cTc^iogT 


■O.  1.  O. 


BIG  WHITE  HOGS  of  quality.  They  are 
prolific,  docile,  mature  early,  make  eco- 
nomical, rapid  gains,  and  their  color  is  right, 
the  glistening  white  dressed  carcass  has  a 
clean,  appetizing  appearance,  an  ideal  hog — 
not  a  black  mark  against  them.  Pure  bred 
registered  weaned  pigs  and  older  stock  for 
sale.  Write  your  wants.  O.  I.  C.  Beaches 
Ranch,  Brockway.  Oregon. 

LTviliPfocK^^^ 


REGISTERED  Duroc  Jerseys — Choice  year- 
lings, either  sex.     Breeding  and  satisfac- 

tlon  guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudler.  Napa.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEY  hogs.  Young 
stock  for  sale.    Breeding  and  satisfaction 

guaranteed.    H.  E.  Boudler,  Napa,  Cal. 

""^^TivElFrocK^B^ 


FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sacramento, 

California. 


MISCELLANEOiisi_For  Sale 


WE   EXCHANGE  Real  Estate 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


-Johnson  & 


FRUIT  MEN  READ  THIS 
I  am  the  Inventor  of  a  furnace  for  heating 
frult-drylng  plants  of  any  description.  Will 
generate  15.000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
any  temperature  required.  Necessary  to  fire 
furnace  once  In  24  hours.  Will  build  one  as 
an  advertisement  at  actual  cost,  for  owner 
of  fruit  ranch  or  evaporating  plant-  Address 

J.  A.  MERONEY. 
405   Clayton   St..  San   Francisco.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE: — Ten  Cyphers  Incubators.  400  egg 
size.    Meyer  Poultry  Farm  and  Collie  Ken- 
nels, R.  A,  Box  17  F.  Modesto.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Case  2-14  Inch  bottom  Tractor 
plow.    Good  as  new,  will  sell  for  $160.  C. 

Osswald,  3101  Turk  St..  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood,  Payne 
10c,  Eureka  8c  foot.     A.  C.  Kuhn,  Route 

B,  Box  351.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company.  1316  Washington  Build- 
ing. Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BOOKS— BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  sold  for  cash.  8end 
list  or  will  call.  DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP, 
618  S.  Hill,  Los  Angeles.    Tel.  63250. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


Pedigreed  Rabbits 

BRING  BEST  PROFITS 
We  have  prize  winners  In  stock. 
Also  highest  grade  and  utility  rab- 
bits.   Flemish    Giants,    New  Zea- 
ands,   American  Blues,  Hlmalay- 
ms.  all  colors,  to  raise  for  fur,  food 
or  fancy.     All  healthy  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed..    We  give  in- 
structions free. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  RABB1TRY, 
3723  Moneta  ave.,  Los  Angeles. 


$300.00  A  YEAR  FROM  ONE  RABBIT.  Can 
this  amount  be  realized  from  one  good 
breeding  doe?  Send  10c  stamps  or  coin  for 
our  booklet,  entitled:  "Making  $300.00  a  Year 
From  One  Rabbit."  in  which  facts  and  fig- 
ures are  given.  We  will  also  send  you  other 
booklets  and  catalogs  regarding  the  great 
and  growing  RABBIT  INDUSTRY.  The  Gil- 
more  Rabbit  Farmt.  Dept.  A,  Santa.  Barbara, 
Cal.  For  8  years  the  Leading  Rabbit  Con- 
cern of  America.  

WILSON  BROS.  RABBIT  FARM.  Our  Flem- 
ish Giant  Rabbits  won  20  prizes  at  L  A. 
Livestock  Show.  Exhibition  or  utility  stock 
for  sale.  $2.50  and  up.  Catalog,  10c.  Feed- 
ing bulletin,  25c.  We  manufacture  remedies 
for  all  rabbit  diseases.  Circulars  free.  Route 
4,  Box  14F,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia  Rabbit   and   Pet   Stock  Association 

member.  

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.50  each  for  all  you  raise. 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  507  Lankershlm  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Ear,  slob- 
ber, diarrhoea  remedy,  60c;  tonic,  76c; 
snuffle  remedy  and  buck  tonic,  $1  each, 
prepaid.  Free  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm,  Los  Angeles. 

GROW  HALF  your  rabbit  feed.  Giant  rab- 
bit kale.  50c  per  oz. ;  26c  packet;  Chicory, 
a  wonderful  blood  purifier,  75c  per  oz. ;  25c 
packet:  Belgian  mammoth  carrots.  25c  os. 
Mrs.  Rlchey,  R.  7.  Box  864,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  CAN  FURNISH  any  number  of  pedigreed 
New  Zealand  Reds,  all  subject  to  regis- 
tration or  registered,  and  will  ship  any- 
where. Humboldt  Rabbitry,  126  W.  Ave.  19, 
Phone.  East  1030.  Los  Angeles. 
PEDIGREED  BLACK.  STEEL  AND  GRAY 
Flemish  Glsnts.  9  to  15  pounds.  Also 
guinea  pigs.  Wllshlre  704.  4002  Sunset  blvd., 
Los  Angeles. 


THOROUGHBRED  N.  Zealand  Belgian  Flem- 
ish does  and'bucks.  4  months  old,  up.  Some 
bred,  some  pedigreed.    Central   Rabbit  Ex- 
change. Control  A»e..  Los  Angeles,  Cel. 

TO  HAKE  MONEY  raising  rabbits  you  must 
know  how.     "Western  Rabbit  Book."  60c, 
will  teach  you:  finely  Illustrated.     Mrs.  C. 
A.  Rlchey.  R.  7.  Box  864,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  FUR  RABBITS.  Beautiful  fur. 

choice  meat,  healthy  stock.  A  few  bred 
does  from  original  strain,  8  to  12  months. 
A.  C.  Hlghman,  Salinas,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Angora,  Flemish  and  checkered 
Giant  rabbits,  also  fancy  pigeons.  Price 
reasonable.     H.  M.  Wakelln,  6414  Pasadena 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


THAYER'R    selected,    pedigreed    and  regis- 
tered   gray    Flemish.      Utility   and  show 
stock.    3431  Garnet  8t.  Bcryle  231.  Stephen- 
son  Avenue  to  Lorena,  Los  Angeles. 

SALE   OF   NEW    ZE  ALA  VPS.  Periwinkle 
Rabbitry,  720  Klngsley  Drive.  Los  Angelea. 
Five  awards  at  Championship  Show,  four  at 
Los  Angeles  Stock  Show. 


PRIZE    WINNING    FLEMISH    GIANT  rab- 
bits, gray  and  steel.     Heavyweight  stock. 
Write  for  price  list.    8.  Luther  Haven,  3809 
Denker  Ave.,  Los  Angelea 

WON  1ST  and  cup  for  best  N.  Z.  buck  In 
show  San  Francisco.  1920.  Correspondence 
solicited.     J.   W.   Fahrenkrog.   810   6th  St., 
Petaluma.  Cal. 


RABBITS  —  New       Zealand      Red  breed 
stock.     R.  C.  Specht,   Route  A,  Sonoma. 

Cal. 


N.  Z.,  AMERICAN  Blue  and  Kal-Oala  Also 
reg.   nnd  pedl.   Hlmalayans.     Mascot  Fur 
Farm,  4818  Mascot  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.    Also  utility 
stock.     No  fancy  prices.     1578  West  46lh 
Bt.,  Los  Angelea    Mrs.  T.  Beechlng. 


UTILITY    New    Zealand    Reds.    Write  for 
prices.    E.  P.  Waldo.  El  Verano.  Cal. 

s^hooiXaTJd^oiTleges 


DANCING.  Old  time  dancing  as  well  as 
modem  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  Sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old  time  dancing. 
Every  eve.,  but  Thurs..  modern  dsnclng.  Be- 
ginners lessons  $1.    Advance  10  lessons  $2. 

PL^NTTANrrBUX^S  ~~ 


FINE  improved  rhubarb  plants  grown  from 
my  own  select  plants.  Deep  red.  grows 
year  around.  25c  each  or  $16  per  100.  As- 
paragus plants  25c  a  doz.  C.  W.  Hammond, 
154  E.  60th  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

ALL    KINDS    OF    RAW    FURS  TANNED. 

Have  your  rabbit  skins  tanned  and  make 
your  own  furs  and  rugs.  Rabbit  skins 
tanned  for  26c.  Send  eVIna  by  parcel  post 
and  pay  when  finished. 

P-K  FUR  TANNERY.  Box  47.  R.  1. 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 


jiAINTjS_^NTJ_yARNISHES 


FOH  BALE — GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  direct  from  Factory 
•  and  save   60   per  cent. 

House  paints.  $2.21  gal  ;  white  enamel.  Its 
qt..  kalsomine.  6Vic  lb.;  flour  and  porek 
paints,  $2.50  gal.;  varnish  stains  60c  aL- 
flat  white,  $2.20  gal.;  turps.  80c  gal.;  roofing 
paint,  60c  gal.  up.  'Storm  Tight.'  guaraZ 
teed  ten  years.  House  and  shingle  ■tains. 
85c  gal.  Prompt  delivery.  Orders  sblppW 
same  day.  See  us  before  you  buy.  Our  prices 
wholesale:  everything  in  painta  BackWsl 
by  35  years'  experience. 

BOULDER    PAINT   PRODUCTS   CO  1 
The    Old  Reliable) 
(New  address; 
221  E.  NINTH  ST.  Main  MIL 
 Between  1.    a.  !>n<>  «•-•>#»-  ~"^9 

GUARANTEED  FAINTS ~~ 
Buy  direct  from  factory 
and  save  50  per  cent. 

Best  house  paint.  %i.tb  «ai. ;  mure  enamel 
85c  qt.;  kalsomine,  7c  lb. ;  floor  and  porflt 
paints,  $2.60  gal.:  varnish  stain,  t...    ()t  rial 
white,  $2  gal.;  glue.  25c  lb.;  boiled  oil.  its 
gal.;  turps.,  70c  gal.;  leak  prouf  roof  paint. 
5."  c  gal. ;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  86c  gaflt 
green,  96c  gal..    We  sell  you  everything  la 
the  paint  line  at   wholesale     Hit  oar 
PRICES  before   you   buy.     Mail   on  DEM 
SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED 
UNION   WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO 
506  E.  7th,  near  San  Pedro  St. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Phone  Mil*, 

PAINT  MARKET  ~B 
CORRECT  PAINT  PRICES 
Boiled  Oil,  90c  gal.     Turps,  90c  gal.  Cs> 
somlne,  7c  per  pound.    Cold  water  iialnt  fl 
trillion.     P.oof   paint,   65c  gsL     Burt  HoaSI 
Stain,  $1.2 5  cnl.    Floor  Paint.  SSc  qt.  GuaM 
anteed  Varnish.  ~:,q  qt.     House  Paint,  tSSI 
gal.     Enamel,  80c  qt.     Wall  Paper.  8c  roll 
Kvery   article   satisfactory   or  money  ae-aH 
Mall  orders  shipped  same  day  received.  | 

BREWER  PAINT  CO.. 
238  E.   7th  St.                     Telephone  EUll 
 Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Si 

PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM  J 
PACTORY  AT  WHOLESAlB 

Wall  Board   and   Roofing  Paper 
House   stains    60c      Flat    White.  i2.2s.sW 
Graphite  Roof  Paint,  40c.    Gloss  White.  $2.fB 
House  paint,  colors,  white,  $2.45    $2.75,  13  MS 
Turps.  .66.     Boiled  oil.  >Cc     Tints.  <eS| 
CONSUMERS  WHOLESALE  HAIN'T  WORM 

Wholesale   to  Consumer. 
314  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles.        Phone  61«lffl 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS  1 
BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  50%J 

Flat    White   J2  23     Hons-   Stain   el 

White  Enamel  ..$.100     Roof  Cote  $■ 

Varnish   $1.60    Boiled  Oil   .jWH 

Floor  Paint  ....$2.25    Green  Stain   .  ...SSJ 

Turps   74)    Varnish  Stain  75c  qt 

We  ship  mall  orders  same  day  as  receives, 
PACIFIC  PAINT  A  SUPPLY  CO.. 

65717  tll^Ji23jJjL3i^2iS!L^^ 

FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


Latest  agricultural  marvel.  Grows  si 
to  but  DOUBLE  YIELDS  KALE,  being 
rirh'-r  and  hardier.  Official  'washli 
record  field:  Eighty  Edible  Tons.  40 
long  fleshy  leaves,  stretching  up  seven 
70  days  from  transplanting;  parent 
10  feet  high  at  maturity;  Ideal  poultry, 
bit.  dairy,  pig,  goat  and  table  greens, 
wsste  as  with  kale.  The  gigantic  mai 
laden  trunk  Its  richest  part.  509  guara 
seeds.  25c;  five  such  packets.  $1:  (acre 
ply)  $3.00.  This  Includes  20  full  25c  pa< 
with  premium  16c  packet  of  famous  "O 
Potlatch"  bush  peaa.  Co-operate  with 
neighbors  In  Joint  order,  and  get  your* 
Photos,  etc.,  free.  E.  E.  Martin.  Ou 
teeing  Seedsman.  B-l,   Bremerton.  W 
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GIANT  MARROW  CABBAOI 
Latest  agricultural  marvel.  Grows  similar 
to  but  DOUBLE  YIELDS  KALE,  being  boS 
richer  snd  hardier.  Official  Washington 
ord  yield.  Eighty  Edible  Tons.  40-Inch 
fleshy  leaves,  stretching  up  seven  feet, 
days  from  transplsntlng:  parent  plant 
feet  high  at  maturity;  Ideal  poultry,  ra 
dairy,  piggery,  goat  and  table  greens 
waste,  as  with  kale.  The  gigantic  marr 
laden  trunk  its  richest  part.  600  guarantee! 
seeds,  25c:  five  such  packets.  $1;  acre  supply 
$3.00.  Photos,  etc..  free.  Just  a  few  famoali 
•'Golden  Potlatch"  Bush  Peas  left.  Pkt.  1(4 
8.  $1.  E.  E.  Martin,  guaranteeing  SeedsmaW 
B-J,  Bremerton,  Wash. 
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NEW  HARDY  HYBRID   ALFALFA,  a  glasA 
rooted,  big,  thick  spreading  grower  Life- 
long   stands,    no    reseedfng.      Best  quality. 

Proofs     J.  L  Lawson.  San  Joee.  Calif. 


WANTED  to  h 

ear  from  growers  of  Burbanlfll 

Wheat,  Oats 

and  other  grains.    What  of- 

fers?    Write  I 

to*  786,  Moose  Jaw.  C&nadaS 

DAHLIAS  Prli 

e  Collection.  Write  for  catslofl 

DleUel  Pnh 

la    Garden,    Oakland.    Cat  1 

NURSERY 

ELEPHANT  or  Napier  Oresa  most  nutrition* 
and  fastest  growing  of  forage  plants,  ana 
all  stock  like  it.     It  Is  In  a  class  by  Itself. 
Am    receiving    letters   of   Inquiry  fnasSSJ 
parts  of  the  Coast.     A  paper  doll  ir  brlnav 
you  a  dozen  rooted  cuttings      Not  rooted. 
120.00  per  thousand.     Guaranteed  to  greeW 
Descriptive  circular  free.    R.  T.  Whittlesey. 
2286  E.  7th  8t..  Los  Angelee.  Calif.  __W| 
BERRY  PLANTS:  Bttersburg  Strawberries- 
Blackberries,  Dewberries  and  Raspberries. 
M.  J.  Monls.  Berry  Specialist,  tiebastopol,  Cai. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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POULTRY 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chicks.  The  spring  sea- 
son will  soon  be  In  full 
swing  now,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring; to  have  a  large  sup- 
ply of  all  kinds  of  chicks — 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Rock,  White  Rock,  Black 
MlnoTcas,  White  Mlnorcas, 
Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, Silver  Lace  Wyan- 
dottes. .  at  our  regular  prices.  Ducklings 
and  turkeys  available  this  month. 

All  our  chicks  are  electrically  hatched 
from  the  very  best  eggs  obtainable  of  each 
breed. 

We  are  booking  now  for  immediate  and 
future  delivery;  a  small  deposit  will  hold 
your  order.    Inspection  of  our  plant  and  cor- 
respondence Invited.    Capacity  100.000  eggs. 
REDWING  HATCHERY, 
2030  E.  Florence  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
South  5035-W. 


POULTRY 


win  V? 

Because  they  are  prop 
erly  hatched  and  han- 
dled  and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERT  DAT 
— We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERTTHING    IN    HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANQE. 
440  So.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

BABT  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERT 
25,000    HATCHING  WEEKLT 
Vigorous,  pure  blood  stock.     Special  at- 
tention t(7  mall  orders;  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.     Anconas,    Barred    Rocks,  Rhode 
Island   Reds,   Mlnorcas,   Brown,   Buff,  Mac- 
Farlane   strain    White    Leghorns,  hatching 
eggs.    Write  for  prices. 

PEERLESS    «l    EGG  HATCHER. 
Simple,  automatic,  $8.75.    Express  paid. 
1     D,  E.  DOKE,  (Baby  Chicks  since  1908) 
328  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  In  production  of 
high  grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chix. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of  Amer- 
ica's choice  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens, 
and  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  All  baby  chix  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chix  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory on"  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Booklet  free.  F.  C.  Rhode.  Vineburg  Hatch- 
Ing  and  Poultry  Tarda,  Vlneburg.  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS,  White  Leghorns,  from 
240  to  280  egg  hens,  mated  to  cocks  of  the 
280  egg  type,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed.  McFarlane  & 
Barron  strain.  Setting  of  15,  SI. 50.  Eggs, 
18.00  per  100.  Chicks,  $18  per  100.  A.  Worel, 
R.  D.  3.  Napa,  Cal.  ' 

BABT  CHICKS  from  my  vigorous  Hoganlzed 

thoroughbred  flock  of  2-year-old  White 
Leghorn  hens  mated  with  cockerels  from 
trapnested  250-egg  hens:  10  years  of  careful 
breeding  for  standard  and  laying  qualities. 
Also  SILVER  CAMPINE  cockerels,  eggs  and 
thicks.     Oak  Knoll   Poultry  Ranch,  T.  E. 

Blake,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.   Rocks.  Egg 

records,  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eggs. 
12.50  for  16.  Chicks,  30c  each.  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  ordersfor  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Tarda.  36  Little  Delmas  Ave.,  San 

Jose,  Calif.     Phone  SS99  (mornings).  

8    C.    RHODE   ISLAND   RED   pullets  and 

cockerels.  From  same  mating  as  2nd 
prize  cockerel  and  2nd  prize  pen  cockerel 
L.  A.  Livestock  Show,  $4  and  up.  Eggs.  S3. 50 
for  IB.  These  pens  are  both  headed  with 
2nd  prize  cockerels  and  other  cockerels,  their 

equals.     Fred  Heylng,  Anaheim,  Cal.  

HATCHING  EGGS  and  Baby  Chix.    S.  C  R. 

I  Reds,  records.  224-236.  W.  L..  240-285. 
Pure  Poorman  strain.  24  yrs.  trpnestg.  Won- 
derful layers.  Chix  50c.  35c.  26c.  Eggs.  30c. 
10c  15c  ea.  Elmhurst  Poultrv  Fm.,  John  M. 
E.  Morrill.  Mgr..  5217  T  at.,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
•  BABT  CHICKS  every  week.     Barred  Rock. 

Buff  Orpington,  R.  I.  Red,  Black  Mlnorcas. 
Anconas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Ho- 
ganlzed stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
tobener  Poultry  Hatchery,  Route  2.  306, 
Ban  Jose.  .  . 

MODEL  POULTRT  FARM.  White  Leghorn 
Specialists.    Now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chix  and  hatching  eggs  for  1920  delivery. 
,  Breeding  cockerels  and  cocks  for  sale.    W.  K.. 
SMITH.   Prop..   Corning,  Cal.  

WHITE   LEGHORN  BABT   CHIX.  Heavy 
laving,  Hoganlzed  stock.     May  and  June 
livery.    $13.50   per   100.     Safe   arrival  of 
ig  live  chix  gunranteert.    r-inneer  Hatcn- 
418  sixth  St.,  Petal um a,  C«X  

IABT  fcHICKS — From  my  single-comb  White 
Leghorn  laying  strain,  which  have  been  In 
i«  race  for  12  years,  and  today  are  among 
le  leaders.  Write  for  prices  and  te™""  to 
H.  A    Schlotthauer.   Exeter,  Cal. 
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CHIX— Barred  and  White  Rocks  ^••Orp- 
ingtons,  Anconas.   Mlnorcas;   Buff.  White 
and   Brown    Leghorns;   breeding  cockerels. 
Hooch  Crews,  Beabrlght,  Cal. 


White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  guaran- 
teed strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  bred  for  large 
egg  production.  Tenth 
year  hatching  chicks, 
thoroughbred  s  t  o  ck, 
Price  $16  perJOO.  re- 
duction by  Be  1000. 
Eggs  $1.76  per  setting. 
Stook  for  sale.  I  use 
and  sell  Pioneer  In- 
cubators and  brooders. 
JAMES  D.  TATES.  Ex- 
perienced Judge  of 
Poultry,  Modesto.  Cal. 


PURE   BRED    Buff   Orpington   eggs,  from 
heavy  laying  strain.   Settings,  $2.60  MRS. 
J.  LOPEZ.  Box  411,  Manteca,  Cal 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERT 
Connected  with  the  Rinconoda  Poultry  Ranch 
Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at  Reasonable  Prices 
WHITE,  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
BLACK   MINORCAS.  ANCONAS. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
RHODE    ISLAND  REDS. 
Hatching  Capacity  15,000  Chicks  Weekly. 
From    carefully   selected    breeding  stock 
— the     "know  how"    In    hatching — care  In 
packing  and  shipping — that's  what  you'll  get 
If  you  Intrust  your  order  with  us.    Send  for 
our  catalogue,  it  should  Interest  you. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERT, 
 Box  7,  Campbell,  Calif.  

SILVER  SPANGLED  WTANDOTTES.  A 
very  proficient  new  fowl.  Rapid  growing 
*quab  broilers,  plump  fryers  and  soft  roasters, 
together  with  their  GREAT  EGG  LATING 
ABILITT  make  them  remarkable  birds  for 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Jackson  &  Hopkins,  Efficiency  Poultry  Tards, 
for  hatching  eggs  and  stock.  2030  Bancroft 
Avenue,  Dept.  X,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLTMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cocker- 
ela  that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  book- 
ing for  hatching  egga.  I  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty  years. 
"That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all  the  lead- 
ing shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's  Rock- 
ery, Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

"SUNSHINE"  WHITE  Leghorns  are  bred 
especially  for  this  climate  by  the  "Can- 
field  System"  (a  new  method)  from  the 
finest  Leghorn  blood  In  the  world.  A  finished 
product  for  laying,  stamina  and  beauty.  Eggs 
and  chicks  reasonable.  SUNSHINE  FARMS, 
East  San  Diego,  Cal. 

•  1  

BUT  FROM  US.  We  satisfy  or  money  re- 
funded. Laying  hens  and  pullets  always 
on  hand.  Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
We  buy  large  or  small  lots.  Call  or  write. 
1090  E.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  

BABT  CHICKS — Standard  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Heavy  laying  stock — bred  to  stan- 
dard requirements.  Order  now.  Hatched 
from  my  own  stock  exclusively.  Standard 
Poultry  Tards,  Geo.   Bruns,   Prop.,  Box  86, 

Sonoma,  R.  F.  P.,  Cal.  

BABT  CHICKS  every  chicks.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Anconas.  Also  Baby  Ducks.  All  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.     Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  & 

Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  Calif.  

GOLDEN  RULE  PL'TT  FARM— Specialty 
breeders  of  profitable  quality  In  Barred 
Ply.  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The 
best  is  none  too  good  for  your  foundation 
stock.   Guaranteed  hatching  eggs.    PENN  & 

STAMELEN,  Portervllle  Cal.  

SANTA  CRUZ  HATCHERT.  Established 
1910.  Scientific  hatching  from  select 
stock  only.  Satisfied  customers  key  to  suc- 
cess. Eric  Rosenqulst,  308  Broadway,  Santa 
Cruz,  Pal.  

BABT  CHICKS — White  Leghorn.  R.  I.  Reds, 
exceptional  strength  and  vigor:  also  Pekln 
ducklings.  Order  now.  Carl  Stange  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  1408  Silver  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  , 

BABT  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  L  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Brown,  White 

Leghorns.   We  ship  charges  prepaid.  Willow 

Olen  Poultry  Tard.  578  So.  9th  St..  San  Jose. 

Cal.  

BLACK  MINORCA — Beet  utility  and  exhl- 
bitlon  strain   in   the  West.     Weigh,  lay. 

pay.  Hatching  eggs:  1920  mating  list  ready. 

C  E.  Murray.  Box  384,  San  Diego,  Cal.  

WE  WILL  BOOK  ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby  chicks  have  no 

superiors  and  very  few  equals.    Ask  for  price 

list.   Hick's  Jubilee  Hatchery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 
BROODERS  BROODERS 
ELECTRIC  and  LAMPHEATED 
All  the  highest  awards  at  the  P.P. I.E.  Free 

catalogue.  Victor  Incubator  Co.,  Decoto.  Cal. 

WANTED — 1000  Poultrymen  to  use  the  latest 
Perfection  Poultry  Fountain.  Free  circular. 

John  Imschweller.  Box  70.  Inglewood.  Cal. 

BABT  CHICKS,  thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns.     No     weak     ones     charged  for. 

9chellvllle  Hatchery.  Schellville,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK.  "CHICKENS  FROM  SHELL 
TO   MARKET."   on   application.  Coulson 

Company.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


^OJJLTRY_ 

BUT  TOUR  BABT  CHICKS  OF 
THE  "WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERT" 
fp^^l  Our  Chlc-Elec  Electric  Con- 
Ji  JsV*!  trol  guarantees  never  overheat- 
ing in  Incubation,  which  means 
chicks  of  better  quality.  Then, 
too,  our  chicks  are  from  care- 
fully selected  heavy  laying 
stock,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
C.  White  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best;  ndne  better.  Repeat  orders  prove  our 
claim.  We  hatch  all  standard  varieties,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Barred  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  Anconas, 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  also  baby 
ducklings. 

Buy  direct  from  the  incubators.  Chicks 
every  Sunday.  Place  your  orders  early  and 
get  your  chicks  when  you  want  them'. 

ARTESIA  HATCHERT  (ELECTRIC), 
Both   Phones  7284.  Artesla,  Cal. 

DON'T  BE  TOO  LATE  BOOKING 
CHICKS  THAT  PAT.  Never  saw 
Ichlcks  .grow  faster.  "Tour  hens  lay 
Jail  winter."  My  900  hens  averaged 
Be^al-40  eggs  last  year.  Why?  Bred 
«•  -^20  years  to  lay  winters  and  200-290 
eggs  yearly.  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Reds,  Rocks,  Mlnorcas,  Wyandottes,  ducks, 
turkeys  Customers  clear  $5.  Largest  South- 
ern shippers.  140,000  capacity.  Recently 
doubled  our  chick  output,  hence  next  week 
open  for  thousands,  reduced.  Half  go  to 
former  customers.  Hatching  eggs,  laying, 
younger  pullets,  breeders,  reasonable.  W. 
Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at  the 
State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st  and  3rd 
hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and  3rd 
pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

HOLLISTER  HATCHERT.  Day  old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horns, Black  Mlnorcas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
We  can  please  you,  for  we  have  the  experi- 
ence, stock  and  facilities  for  hatching.  Free 
circular  and  price  list.  Box  693,  Holllster,  Cal. 

BREEDING  STOCK  for  sale.  Scotch  Collie 
dogs,  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chickens 
from  227  egg  strain  of  winter  layers.  Baby 
Chicks  and  hatching  eggs.  Meyer  Poultry 
Farm  and  Collie  Kennels,  Route  A,  Box  17, 
F,  Modesto,  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW — Baby  Chicks.  Bbok- 
ing  orders  now  for  February  and  March 
delivery.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Red  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  «arly.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Camp- 
bell,  Cal.  

FINEST  HATCHERT  In  the  world;  baby 
chicks.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
hatched  right  In  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery,  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  layers. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm, 
Sunnyvale,  Cal,  

BABT  CHICKS  AND* EGGS  from  high  pro- 
ducing S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  R.  I.  Reds. 
We  are  trapnestlng  700  birds.  Place  your 
order  now  and  be  assured  of  an  early  reser- 
vation. Wheeler  Poultry  Ranch,  R.  F.  D. 
Box  406,  Monrovia,  Cal.  

TRAP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Ninth 
year  continuous  trap-nesting.  Hatching 
eggs  from  breeders  with  10  to  15  200-egg 
hens  In  pedigree.  Albert  Kastner,  Route  1, 
B.  328.  South  Tacoma.  Wash.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  baby  chicks  and  hatch- 
ing egga  from  trap-nested  line  bred  pro- 
ducers.    Every  male  used   from   dam  pro- 
ducing   from    200    to    262    eggs.  Waldeck 

Ranch,    Burbank,  Cal  

"EASTMAN'S  Bred-to-Lay"   Hoganlzed  and 
trapnested  Plymouth  Rocks.    Baby  Chicks, 
Eggs.     Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Falrmead, 

Cal.  

WHITE  WTANDOTTE  cockerels  from  prize 
winning  and  heavy  laying  stock.    $5.00  to 
$10.00.    Eggs,  $3.00  and  $5.00  per  16.    R.  W. 
Stawetskl,  Route  B.  Box  241,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

TOU  WANT  Barred  Rocks  that  are  bred  to 
lay,  weight  and  pay.    Parks  strain.  Eggs 
$2.60    per    15.      M.    Norton,    1319    4th  St., 
Eureka,  Calif.   

A.  NCONAS  and  White  Wyandottes  for  real 
quality.    Eggs  or  baby  chicks.    Write  for 

mating  Hat.    Robert  Mitchell,  Burbank,  Cal. 

Phone  Glendale  1492.  

BABT  CHIX — We  specialize  In  R.  I.  Reds. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .and  Black  Ml- 
norcas. bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color. 
DENTON  POULTRT  TARDS,  Campbell.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Daniel  strain  White  Rocks.  Also 
Eastman  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  from  Ho- 
ganlzed   stock.      $2.50    per   setting.  Pekln 
Ducks,  $1.60  per  setting.    R.  P.  Mathews,  R. 

D..  Box  5,  Martinez,  Cal.  

CHICKS — Eggs — Hoganlzed  Standard  Stock. 
White  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Mlnorcas, 

B.  Rocks,  Reds.  L.  Brahmas.  cockerels.  S. 

Martina.  R.  2.  627.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  

EGGS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 

prize  win.  frosn  Jan.  show.  $5  per  14.  M.  D. 
Naehl.  1220  McCadden  PI..  Hollywood.  Cal. 
BLACK  Leghorns.  Silver  Camplnes.  Hatch- 
ing   eggs,    $2.00    per    16.     A.    C.  Hayes. 

Cupertino.   Cal.  , 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  Buff  Ducks.  Bourbon 
Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  Mating  list. 
The  Ferris  Ranch,  Grand  Ave.,  Pomona.  Cal. 
WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rock 
laying  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  incuba- 
tors.   S.  &  G.  Co..  3016  Stephenson,  »v„  L.  A. 


POULTRY 

EVERT  ONE  A  STRONG 
HEALTHT  CHICK 

Hatched  right  and  shipped 
right.  From  the  very  best 
of  thoroughbreds.  R.  Island 
Reds.  $20  per  hundred;  An- 
conas, $20  per  hundred; 
White  Leghorns,  $17.50. 

Please  send  cash  with  order. 
If  unable  to  ship  on  date  you 
wish,  will  notify  of  the  first  date  possible 
and  if  not  satisfactory  will  return  money  at 
once. 

ORANGE  COUNTT  HATCHERT. 
403  E.  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Gold  Nugget 
strain  continually  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best 
turkeys  at  the  following  great  shows:  Live- 
stock Show,  Los  Angeles,  Oct.,  1919;  Liberty 
Fair,  Los  Angeles,  1918;  Southern  California 
Fair,  Riverside,  1918;  Pacific  Coast  Exposi- 
tion, Oakland,  1918;  Texas  State  Fair,  1917; 
Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18;  California  State 
Fair,  1917-18;  Arizona  State  Fair,  1916. 

Each  Judge  pronounced  them  the  best  In 
show,  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled 
record.  This  year's  awards  all  first  prizes  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  Sept.,  1919  and 
the  Oregon  State  Fair.  1919. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let  me  help  you 
make  more  money.  My  stock  will  assure  you 
of  more  meat  when  the  market  time  comes. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

J.  WILL  BLACKMAN. 
Originator  of  Gold   Nugget  Strain, 
607    East   Third    St.,    Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE — Turkeys.      Bourbon    Red  and 
White  Hollands.    Males  $15  to  $24.  Eggs 
$6  per  doz.     Houdan  Cockerels,   '2.50  and 
$3.50.    Eggs,  $2.60  per  setting.    Mrs.  Hock- 

Ing,  541  E.  33rd  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.     Prize  win- 
ning  strain.     Breeding    toms   and  hens. 
Eggs  35c  each,  $30-100.    Inglewood  Poultry 
Co..  Box  242.  Inglewood,  Calif.  

BRONZE   TURRETS   AND   EGGS— Limited 
number  of  breeders.     Eggs  by  settings, 
hundreds   or   thousands.     M.    M.  Relman, 
Planada,  Cal. 

ANCONAS  (Sheppard  strain  direct).  Hatch- 
ing eggs.     Dark  breeding  cockerels.  No 

cJU^kS;^  

 DUCKS  

CALDWELL'S  White  Muscovy  Ducks.  Quack- 
less,  hardy,  rapid  growers.     Eggs,  duck- 
lings,   breeders.     Free    circular.  Caldwell 
Farm,  Box  274,  Loa  Angeles. 


INCUBATORS 


Lo-Glow  Electric  Incuba- 
tors that  hatch,  and  hovers 
that  will  raise  your  chicks. 
Free  circular,  "Blue  Rib- 
bon Reds,"  100  pages  about 
Reds.  26c.  Red  Journal, 
mo..  25c;  2  years,  Including 
book,  60c.  Prize  winning 
Reds.  A  fine  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale;  also  eggs.  Green- 
leaf  Bros.  &  Cwshman,  2128 
Greenleaf  st., Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


POULTRY  REMEDIES 

TRY    OUR    infallible    Roup  Cure — 30  cap- 
sules, $1.00.    3  capsules  a  cure.  Nothing 
like  it  known.    Nutman,  Box  242,  Inglewood, 

Cal.  

^  ^  CAPON  SPECIALIST  ^  ^ 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  caponlzlng;  8  to  10  weeks  Is  good 
If  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow, 
$5.50.  Furnish  your  table  with  this  best 
of  meat.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Loa  Angeles, 
Cal;  

GjmJE^_PIG^^IC^^AjrS^T£. 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE — From  Califor- 
nia's largest  guinea  pig  farm.  Beautiful 
solid  and  mixed  colors.    Prices  right.    J.  E. 
Love,  1845  N.  El  Mollno,  Pasadena  Cal. 

HAZARD  &  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  this  agency  In  1878. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  3.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
604-505-506  Central  Building.  Sixth  and 
Main  streets.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLBWETT,  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

AGENTS,  SALESM 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto- 
washers  one  Sattirday;  profits.  $2.50  each; 
square  deal.    Particulars  free.    Busier  Com- 

pany.  Johnstown,  Ohio. 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

DULL  BLADES  RE-EDGED.  30c  doz.  Send 
for  mailing  box,    Howard  Specialty  Works, 

140  Johnson  Ave.,  Los  Gatos.  Cal.  

.   (Classified  Ads  Continued  on  Page  70) 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


For  the  Whole  Family 


DRESS  up  shoes  for  every- 
body, work  shoes,  school 
shoes  for  the  children  and  easy 
restful  house  shoes.  Honorbilt 
Shoes  contain  the  same  good 
quality  leathers  they  did  38  years 
ago;  they  are  built  on  honor.  The 
name  Honorbilt  stands  for  a 
heaping  measure  of  service.  Wear 
•  pair  and  prove  it  for  yourself. 

Men's  and  Women's  Fine  Shoes 

The  fine  shoes  are  all  that  anybody  could 
ask  for  in  style  and  you  get  choicest  leather 
plus  genuine  comfort.  You  are  sure  to  find 
the  particular  shape  you  want  and  always 
the  latest  styles,  and  a  wide  variety. 

• 

Work  Shoes 

Honorbilt  Work  Shoe  leather  is 
double  tanned  to  resist  the  alkali 
in  the  soil,  as  well  as  barnyard 
juices.  They  are  soft  and  easy 
on  the  feet  yet  long  wearing  and 
will  not  get  hard  when  wet.  Hon- 
orbilt Work  Shoes  will  give  double 
the  wear  of  ordinary  shoes. 

Children's  Shoes 

Sturdy,  well-built  shoes  that  stand  rough 
treatment — the  kind  boys  and  girls  like, 
and  their  parents,  too.    Shaped  for  grow- 
ing feet.     The  quality  is  there — 
they  wear  like  iron. 

No  matter  who  in  your  family 
needs  a  pair  of  shoes  next,  see 
your  dealer  who  handles  the 
Mayer  Honorbilt  line.  Look  for 
the  name  Honorbilt  on  the 
soles. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  iivei  me  money.1* 

Rmfwfd  Krew  casing  costs  from  one-half  lo  two-thirds  less  thsn  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves:  special  fittincs  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  ISO  pounda  working;  pressure] 

Wine  I 


Lett 


asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose. 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO."sKV»iSico 


Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  for  Napier  Grass  for 
April  delivery. 

$5.00  per  100  Joints.  $35.00  per  1000  Joints 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO., 

620  So.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(Contlaard  from 

enough  apart  so  that  the  mill  will 
measure  the  required  size  when 
boarded  up. 

Bore  Holes  in  Posts 
With  a  1  1-2  or  2-inch  auger,  bore 
5  holes  in  each  of  these  posts;  the 
first  about  8  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  the  others  at  distances  of  8 
inches  to  the  top.  These  holes  must 
run  trough  diagonally,  from  the 
center  to  outside  corner,  so  that 
when  the  wooden  pegs  are  dmen  in, 
the  posts  stand  like  great  combs  with 
S  teetli  in  each,  pointing  toward  the 
center. 

For  the  revolving  center  use  a  post 
8  inches  in  diameter  and  8  feet  high, 
with  a  forked  top.  This  must  be 
sawecPoff  squarely  at  the  bottom  and 
have  a  4-inch  hole  bored  in  with  the 
inch  auger  so  it  can  be  set  upright 
on  the  projecting  rod. 

Now,  five  1  1-2,  or  2-inch  holes 
must  be  bored  through  this  post  al- 
ternately at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  the  distance  apart  guaged 
so  that  the  wooden  pegs  will,  as  the 
center  revolves,  pass  midway  be- 
tween the  pegs  in  the  corner  posts. 
The  pegs  must  all  be  as  long  as  they 
can  be  and  clear  the  posts  nicely 
while  turning. 

Boarding  Sides  of  Mill 

Inch  lumber  should  be  used  for 
boarding  up  the  sides.  Do  not  cut  the 
boards  long  enough  to  pass  the  posts 
and  make  square  corners.  The  posts, 
must  be  left  exposed  at  the  corners 
so  that,  in  case  a  peg  breaks  while 
using  the  mill,  the  broken  stub  can 
be  driven  out  and  a  new  peg  in- 
serted. 

Extend  the  boardinK  up  just  above 
the  pegs  on  the  front  side,  where  the 
mud  is  shoveled  in,  and  on  the  back 
where  it  is  drawn  out.  The  sides 
may  be  raised  higher  if  it  is  thought 
best  to  increase  the  strength.  The 
lower  board  on  the  back  must  be  ar- 
ranged as  a  drop  gate  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  when  the  mud  is  ready  to 
be  taken  out  and  molded. 

The  top  is  made  secure  by  two 
pieces  of  2x6,  laid  across  the  tops  of 
the  posts  and  spiked  down.  Two 
more  pieces  with  two  curved  places 
cut  in  their  edges,  are  put  across  the 
other  way,  brought  in  close  to  the 
center  post,  and  fastened  by  boring 
holes  and  inserting  20-penny  spikes, 
so  that  they  may  be  adjusted. 

The  best  mill  sweep  is  a  slender 
young  tree  or  a  limb,  from  18  to  20 
feet  long,  about  8  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  and  having  a  natural 
"crook"  near  the  middle  to  bring  the 
tip  down,  to  a  convenient  height 
This  timber  should  be  securely  bolt- 
ed to  the  side  of  the  forked  top  of 
the  revolving  center-post,  leaving 
about  3  feet  of  the  butt  extending 
past  the  fork,  for  balance. 

To  keep  the  work  going  advan- 
tageously one  needs  three  box  sleds. 
Ours  were  2x3x1  feet,  on  6-inch  run-' 
ners.  We  used  one  for  hauling  the 
mud  from  the  pit  to  the  mill  and  the 
other  two  to  keep  the  moulder  at  the 
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dry-yard  busy.  All  the  dirt  that  is  to] 
be  run  through   the   mill   in   a  day 
should  be  "puddled"  the  night  be-  I 
fore;  that  is,  wet  down  well  and  left 

to  soak. 

Better  Too  Dry  Than  Thin 

It  should  be  shoveled  into  the  mill 
as  near  the  right  consistency  as  pos-  J 
sible,  always  remembering  that  it  is  I 
much  easier  to  add  water  and  thin  it 
a  little  than  to  have  to  shovel  in  dry  j 
dirt  and  thicken  it. 

The  working  of  the  mud  in  the  mill 
is  very  important.  It  must  be  thor- 
oughly mixed.  After  the  mill  is  first 
filled  up,  run  it  about  30  minutes  be- 
fore beginning  to  draw  out.  Then 
as  soon  as  one  sledfull  is  taken  from 
the  back  to  the  yard,  fill  in  another 
at  the  front  from  the  pit,  and  thus  ' 
keep  the  pony  traveling.  The  mud  ' 
should  come  to  the  yard  just  stiff 
enough  to  hold  its  shape  when  the 
mould  is  pulled  off. 

Moulding  the  Bricks 

We  use  a  mould  made  of  five  3-inch 
strips  of  material  about  3-4  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  cut  the  right  lengths  to 
form  two  bricks  6  inches  wide  by  13 
long.    They  were  mortised  together 
for    extra    strength    and    the    three  ; 
lengthwise    strips    reinforced    with " 
strap  iron  on  top  to  prevent  wearing 
away  by  the  shovel  in  use. 

The  dry  yard  must  be  smooth  and 
level  and  kept  well  sprinkled.  When 
moulding  a  sled  full  of  mud  is  drawn 
up  close,  the  mould  is  wet  and  set  in 
position  on  the  ground,  and  the  mud 
is  shoveled  into  it.  Care  must  be 
takel)  that  all  corners  are  well  filled 
in.  All  excess  mud  on  top  is  cut  off 
squarely  with  the  shovel.  The  mould 
is  pulled  straight  up  and  off,  washed 
in  a  nearby  tub  of  water,  replaced  as 
near  the  two  new  bricks  as  possible — 
and  so  the  process  goes  on: 

Final  Drying  of  Bricks 

The  next  step  depends  upon  the  1 
weather.    As  soon  as  the  bricks  be-  I 
gin  to  look  quite  dry  (sometimes  in  I 
twenty-four  hours),  some  one  must 
go  through  the  yard  and  turn  them 
all  up  on  edtce  to  finish  drying  out. 
In  two  or  three  days,  if  it  is  good 
drying  weather,  they  can  be  taken 
away  and  stacked — or  laid  right  into 
the  wall,  if  you  are  rushing  the  build-  1 
ing. 

The  soil  should  be  a  mixture  of] 
clay  and  sandy  loam.   If  there  is  tool 
much  clay  the  adobes  will  crack  in  I 
drying;  if  the  percentage  of  sand  is 
too  great  they  will  Me  too  soft,  will 
break  easily  in  handling,  and  will  not 
make  a  substantial  wall. 

With  a  post  auger  samples  of  soil 
can  be  taken  and  tests  made.    If  you 
are  very  anxious  to  make  adobes  and 
have  only  clay  soil,  try  adding  straw.] 
It  might  work.  It  did  in  Egypt.  Three 
men  are  really  needed  to  keep  the] 
operation   going  at   best  speed,  al-| 
though  even  one  man  alone  can  man-, 
age  it  if  he  must.    The  output  in  the] 
work  done  here  at  Prather  averaged,! 
200  bricks  per  day  per  man. — Mrs.] 
Clarence  A.  Page. 


Ben  Discusses  the  Subject  of  Cooperation 

I  tell  yt».  this  here  lilen  of  co-opcratln'  with  yor  neighbor"  Is  nil  right.  I'm  strons 
fer  It.  If  some  of  th'  others  wns  as  wltlln'  to'  cooperate  as  1  am.  this  here  com- 
munity would  take  on  some  speed  ami  wake  tip  once  in  a  while.  Why  only  yestlddy 
at  Farm  Bureau  meetln'  th'  subject  of  repalrln'  th'  warehouse  wns  brought  up,  an'  I 
told  'em  I  would  even  take  my  boy  out  of  school  anil  (.end  him  down  to  work  on  U. 
but  did  they  take  me  up?  Not  much,  they  levied  n  assessment  on  me  Instead. 
Likewise  when  th'  Grange  voted  t'  fU  np'  tn'  picnic  grounds,  I  wns  th'  first  one  T 
promise  my  wife  would  help  decorate  an"  Instead  of  recelvln"  my  offer  with  thanks, 
they  asked  me  why  I  couldn't  lend  my  hoss  an'  wagon V  Aud  they  knew  th'  wagon 
hnd  been  broke  more  than  three  weeks,  ami  th'  boss  wusu't  over  th'  wire  cut  he  got 
when  th'  brake  broke  on  the  bny-ra"k  and  pushed  liliu  off'n  th'  loose  bridge  Into  tbe 
barb- wire!  Aud  so  It  goes.  I  tries  f  help  along  and  do  my  shnre  towards  bulldu' 
up  local  enterprises,  only  to  be  met  with  scornful  remarks  oil'  oucnlled  for  demand*. 
It  sure  Is  dlscourngln'! — Ben  tiriunndoolt. 
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Cnll!(D)irffiflai  Tdhscc® 

THE  next  decade  undoubtedly 
will  witness  the  establishment  of 
many  new  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  California.  The  wonderful 
versatility  of  crops  which  can  be 
grown  in  this  State  is  only  beginning 
to  be  realized. 

And,  what  is  even  more  wonderful, 
most  new  California  enterprises  of 
this  character  which  have  been  start- 
ed in  a  small,  experimental  way,  al- 
'  most  immediately  have  jumped  into 
major  commercial  importance.  In 
other  States  enthusiastic  investigators 
and  experimentors  try  out  new  crops 
only  to  find  that  climatic  or  soil  con- 
ditions preclude  the  possibility' of  their 
general  adoption.  But  here,  "where 
everything  grows,"  valuable  immi- 
grants are  soon  naturalized  and  fre- 
quently an  important  new  industry 
added  to  the  sources  of  the  wealth 
of  the  State,  almost  over  night. 

"My  Lady  Nicotin,"  for  instance, 
seems  to  have  discovered  a  very  con- 
genial atmosphere  in  parts  of  Yolo, 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Coun- 
ties. And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
the  remarkable  new  industry  which 
has  sprung  up  within  the  past  two 
ryears  is  based  upon  the  production  of 


Photo.  Courtear  Asaeler-Musser  Seed  t  o. 

'  Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf 

This  tobacco  was  grown  in  Los  An- 
geles. Note  length  in  comparison  with 
yard  sticks  at  right.  If  it  were  not  for 
difficulty  in  curing,  tobacco-culture  un- 
doubtedly would  have  attained  more 
prominence  i»  the  southern  part  of  the 
"State. 


The  Cleveland  Makes  Good 
Because  it  IS  so  Good 

"The  Cleveland  is  in  a  class  by  itself."  That's  the  answer 
from  owners  of  the  new  Cleveland  Six  all  over  America. 

The  Cleveland  has  made  good  with  the  public  in  such  a 
big  way,  because  it  is  so  good. 


Men  of  engineering  and  manufactur- 
ing skill,  and  of  high  ideals,  devoted 
three  years  to  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  the  Cleveland  Six  before  they 
offered  it  to  the  public.  Experimenta- 
tion was  worked  out  in  the  Cleveland 
Company's  laboratories  and  shops  and 
in  constant  tests  on  the  road;  not  in  the 
hands  of  owners. 

So  the  Cleveland  has  made  good. 


The  thousands  of  Cleveland  Sixes  that 
have  gone  out  to  owners  since  last  July 
are  performing  as  few  cars,  indeed,  can 
perform.  The  power  and  life  of  its 
motor,  its  remarkable  comfort  in  riding,' 
the  ease  of  handling,  the  beauty  and 
graceful  style  of  its  body  designs,  the 
excellence  of  its  finish  and  upholstery, 
truly  place  the  Cleveland  Six  in  a  class 
by  itself. 


We  cannot  tell  you  how  good  the  Cleveland  Six  is. 
You  must  drive  it  and  ride  in  it  to  know. 
MODELS  AND  PRICES 
Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1385     Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1385 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  $2195  Coupe  (Four  Passengers)  $2195 

(All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  a  thousand  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live,  or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Robber,  Leather,  Canvas,  etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 
I. os  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO., 
124  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co-, 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Willow  Wood 
Wanted 

For  particulars  address 

C.  H.  HITTENBERGER  CO. 

1103  Market  st. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
Invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rapture,  will  be 
sent  oh  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prow  it 
Protected  by  IT.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
orc  blanks  nulled  tree.  Send 
name  and  address  today. 

C  E.  BROOKS^  iosa  State  Street,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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AUTO  TRAILERS 
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Newcomer 


2-whcel  and  4-wheel  types 
800  lbs.  to  5-tons  capacity 
Factory  built 

DISTMBIITEI)  BY 

F.  H.  OLDS  CO. 

im  RANT  A   IT.  AVE..         LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

PHONE  IIDWT.  T016 
  Catalonia  on  Rrsuttt. 


2    and    »  ■  -  p  ..«!-.  i 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave.,  l.o»  Angeles 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

THE  DOWNIE  TIlACTOIt,  plows,  harrow*. 

cultivate*,  mows,  discs  and  doea  all  the 
work  of  a  team.  It  la  made  with  a  10  h.  p. 
1-cyllnder  water  cooled  motor.  Drive  wheel* 
36  Inche*  diameter  and  fitted  with  the  Qrld- 
Iron  track  laying  grip*.  Width  of  tractor, 
28  Inche*.  Tractor  I*  low  enough  to  go  under 
tree*  and  narrow  enough  to  go  between  or 
atraddle  row*  in  cultivating.  Doea  not 
pack  the  ground.  Qoea  cloae  to  the  fence 
and  In  the  corner*  and  turn*  directly  around. 
Attached  to  any  Implemont  without  extra 
atachraenta  or  fixtures.  Ho*  belt  pulley  for 
power.  U.  8.  IRON  WORKS.  Seattle,  Waah. 
FOR  BALE — Humphrey'*    green    bean  and 

vegetable  cutter  No.  2,  aeml-power.  with 
hand  and  power  wheel,  a*  good  n*  new. 
Cheap.    A.  Worel,  Tt.  F.  D.  3.  Napa.  Cal. 
FOR  BALK — One  No.  78  Oliver  Power  Lift 

Tractor  plow.  3  bottom  ateel,  BS-10  Inch. 
Slightly  used  for  demonstrating  tractor. 
Price,  1225.    Hox  468,  Pctaluma,  Cal. 


A  G  RI CU  LTU  R  A  L    IMJPLEMEN  TS 

IMPLEMENTS  AND*  RANCH  BUPPLIES. 

BAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Feur  floor*. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  CO  per 
cent  on  eome.    No  branch**. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front.  Established  1802. 
112-118  South  Ln*  Angelea  SL, 
Low  Angole*^  Cal.  _  _ 

 ENGINES  

SKVKRAL    NEW    AND    SLIOHTLY    USED  I 

ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO..  Implement*, 
112  South  Lo*  Angeles  St.,  Loa  Angeles. 

"^e^onS^h^n^T^a^hine^y^" 

EVERYTIMNO,  SECOND   HAND— All  kinds 
atovea,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a   specialty.     Noah's   Ark,    808    E.    1st  Bt. 
Los  Angelea.  Cal.    Phone  19760. 

^N^IN^E^nTcT" 

TKCHNIfAI.  SRRVK.'K  COMPANY.  282  Mo-  . 

nadnock  Building,  Ban  Franclaco,  Phone 
Douglas  2853,  Is  an  association  of  graduate 
engineers  who  solve  practical  problem*  re- 
quiring technical  knowledgo.  Specialties:  In- 
vention and  design  of  rurnl  power,  lighting, 
communication  and  Irrigation  systeme. 

^TTETp^wATjTErT 


Learn  autos 
&  Tractors 

ng  all  makes :  can 
Itlon*  aecured.  Day, 
free.  Write  ADTQ- 
}  CO..  742  So.  Olive 


MOBILE  KI> 
St.,  I  ...  Angele 


 MEDICAL 

NATURAL  CONSTIPATION  CURB 
Money  Bark  Guarantee.     No  Drug*. 
No  Burdenaome  Exercise:  No  Dlatasteful  Diet 
Money  returned   without  question 
If  dissatisfied  after  10  daya. 
Nothing  for  sala  but  a  booklet.    No  dope. 
Send  60  cents  today,  alsmp*.  money-order, 
check   or   coin    well-wrapped.     Sure  relief 
at  last  for  men  or  women.    Drugs  and  delay 
are  dangorous.    Address  J.  CHARLES  KATE, 
P.  O.  Box  262.  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


FREE   Chiropractic   Treatments,   931  South 
Hill  St..  Ln*  Angelea. 

nooT?7)N~TRTTiriATTo^^ 

Editor  of  Irrigation  Age.  266  pages.  Illus- 
trated, giving  all  eaaentlal  fact*  regarding 
■oil  Irrigation,  plant  food*,  crop*,  weather 
forecaat*.  how  to  uae  cement,  etc.  $1.00, 
pn*tnald.  LIBERTY  BOOK  STORE.  1160 
Market  Street,  Ban  Frsnclsco,  Oat. 


KRESKY'S 

"Pride  of  Petaluma" 

1920  Model 
500  to   1500  Capacity 

Brooder  Stoves 


Are  guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A  KRESKY 
and  be  safe.  COAL  OIL  will 
always  be  on  the  market. 
Write  for  catalogue 

KRESKY  BROODER 
STOVE  CO. 

Petaluma,  California 


SUTHERLAND*!* 
PERFECT  BROODER 

(  .u,(i  pes  net 

bccauta  of  lit  IMit 

»0      BllHI*  ■Ulhtl*!. 

Prma  PCRFECT  ka- 
eauta  Of  III  pirttet  n> 
wilt.  PCRFECT  Is  at- 
rratlta.  PIRFtCT  la 
mailt.  IAFE— -Wa  aava 
never  had  a  broctftr  houta 
llr*.  ECONOMICAL— 
Uaat  leu  laae  aaa-IMr* 
tht  lual  of  say  ttatr 
bftta*ar  oa  tba  aiaraat. 
RELIABLE— SJtvar  seat 
baia  oa  tso  star.  Na 
aluaili*  aklcaa.  Na  lu-a 
Sitlraytr.  Ttlak  »l  II. 
Wrlla  far  trca  aalalaiut. 
Suthcrlaad'a  BrocSar 
Wirki.  Pttaluma 
Cal. 


Loa  Angelaa,  Calif. 
618  8>0.   Sprint  8t. 


San  Franclaco.  Calif. 
4-I0-442  Santoma  St. 


BARGAINS  —  BAROAINS  —  Send    for  free 
magazine,  farms,  wild  lands.     Any  kind, 
anywhere.     Western    Salea    Agency,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS. 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cnah;  as- 
saying, etc     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636  Market  Street,  opposite  Palace  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 


The  Thing  Needful 

"Couldn't  ye  give  a  man  a  job"" 
asked  Patrick  of  the  barber. 

"Well,  you  might  repaint  this  pole 
for  me,"  assented  the  latter. 

"An'  I'm  the  man  to  do  it,"  replied 
Patrick,  delightedly,  "if  ye'll  only  tell 
me  where  to  buy  the  striped  paint ." 


Not  Self-R  aising 

Johnny's  always  raising  Cain, 

And  Brother  Bill,  the  dickens; 
Archie's  raising  a  mustache, 

And  Sister's  raising  chickens. 
Mother's  always  raising  doubts — 

Ind  Dad  is  heard  to  holler, 
He  wishes  some  one  now  and  then 
Would  help  him  raise  a  dollar! 

— Justin  Tfutt. 


■  A  Different  Standard 

"A  lad  of  my  acquaintance,"  a  San 
Francisco  banker  observed,  "does  not 
place  language,  mathematics  and  his- 
tory very  high  in  his  scale  of  impor- 
tant things.    One  day  I  said  to  him: 

"  'I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your 
success  on  the  school  baseball  team, 
Clarence,  but  you  must  remember 
that  there  are«othcr  things  in  life  be- 
sides baseball.' 

"'Yes,  I  know,'  replied  the  boy, 
solemnly,  'but,  hang  it  all!  I'm  afraid 
I'm  too  light  for  football  or  rowing.' 


A  Good  Thing 

Mrs.  Botts,  a  Mobile  darky,  was 
calling  upon  a  neighbor,  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd. 

"Ah  notices  yo'  is  housecleanin'," 
observed  Mrs.  Botts. 

"Yes,  I  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd. "Dey  ain't  nothin'  like  movin' 
things  'round  oncet  in  a  while.  Why, 
Mrs.  Botts,  ah  jes'  come  across  a  pair 
of  slippers  under  de  baid  dat  ah  'ain't 
seen  fo'  a  couple  of  yeahs." 


Postmaster,  Please  Note 
"Our  chicks  are  strong  and  vigorous,' 

The  advertisement  read. 
I  sent  my  check,  but  nothing  came; 

I  thought  I'd  been  mislead. 
The  box,  it  seemed,  had  gone  astray- 

It  finally  came  along. 
The  hatcheries  are  right  that  say 

Such  baby  chicks  are  strong! 

— Justin  Hutt. 


The  "Green  Hand" 

The  Boss:  "I'm  going  to  let  you 
pitch  hay  today." 

His  Nibs:  "I  never  was  much  on 
pitching,  but  say,  I  can  catch." 

The  Boss:  "Well,  if  that's  the  case 
you  ought  to  do  well  out  in  the  field." 


A  Mule's  Epitaph 
An  army  mule  at  one  of  the  can- 
tonments "went  west."  The  private 
who  had  charge  of  the  last  rites  had 
to  fill  out  the  regulation  form,  and 
came  across  the  suggestion,  "Disposi- 
tion of  carcass." 

After  a  moment's  thought  Sammie 
wrote  on  the  blank  line: 
"Mean  and  deceitful." 


In  Our  Town 

Fred  Wilkins  never  took  any  inter- 
est in  politics  until  they  voted  high- 
way bonds  that  would  put  a  new  road 
near  his  place.  Then  he  was  the  first 
one  to  register. 

Mary  E.  Jones-Simpson  was  just 
plain  Mary  Jones  until  she  visited  a 
school  in  the  East  last  year.  Those 
who  have  met  her  since  she  came 
back  declare  that  the  last  three  let- 
ters of  her  new  name  are  superfluous. 

John  Baxter  says  when  he  was 
down  town  the  other  day  he  picked 
out  a  swell  umbrella  but  he  didn't 
get  it  because  the  owner  didn't  leave 
it  in  the  same  place  again. 

— Uncle  Wiseacre. 


A  Childhood  Tragedy 

Gertrude,  aged  three,  sat  in  her 
high  chair  at  the  dinner  table,  turning 
about  in  her  fingers  a  small  ear  of 
corn  from  which  she  had  been  nib- 
bling a  row  at  a  time.  Suddenly  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  her 
mother  asked. 

"I've  lost  my  place!"  she  sobbed. 


"Say,  pop,  Bill  Smith  says  he  can 
always  tell  a  man  who's  driven  a  fliv- 
ver for  a  long  time." 

"How's  that?" 

"He  says  one  arm's  always  bigger 
than  the  other  and  the  middle  finger 
of  his  left  hand  sticks  out  straight." 


TUa©  JtHnsiLi®ir  C@fe.te 
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ture  other  courses  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish, history,  political  science, 
psychology,  chemistry,  higher  mathe- 
matics, Spanish,  French,  the  various 
commercial  branches,  home  econom- 
ics and  music. 

The  institution  has  a  staff  of  agn- 


NAPIER  GRASS  OR  ELEPHANT  GRASS 

For  all  kinds  of  stock,  poultry,  rabbits,  goats.  Also  for  hay, 
forage  or  browsing  cannot  be  excelled.  Napier  grass  cut 
every  ten  days  from  June  until  Novamber  to  feed  chickens, 
rabbits  and  goats. 

PRICES  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  dor.,  $1.00.    Per  100,  $4.00.    Per  1000,  30.00.  Postpatd. 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Smilo. 

Smilo  Stems,  $4.00  per  1000. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO., 


620  South  Spring  St. 


Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


cultural  experts  whose  duty  takes 
them  beyond  the  class  room,  out  into 
the  fields.  They  study  the  farmers' 
problems,  consult  with  them,  and  in 
turn  help  them.  Bulletins  are  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  the  farmers; 
these  set  forth  experiments  that  have 
been  performed  and  their  results.  The 
value  of  field  experts  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly.  The  costs  of 
the  junior  college  can  be  paid  by  the 
help  these  experts  give  the  farmers. 
Any  student  in  Southern  Califor- 
will  be  welcome  to  attend  Chaf- 
,  tuition  free.  At  present  there  is 
enrollment  of  over  100  regular 
students.  The  Government  has  sent 
20  ex-service  men  for  agricultural  in- 
struction. Nearly  150  have  taken 
short  courses.  The  purpose  of  the 
institution  is  to  serve  all  of  the  needs, 
educationally,  of  a  large  rural  area. — 
Merton  E.  Hill,  Principal. 
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Things 
Worth  Remembering 

about  a 

MAXWELL  Truck 

•i      It  has  a  worm  drive,  which  is  the  predominant  feature  of 
most  worth  while  trucks. 

^     It  hauls  1%  tons;  75%  of  all  loads  carried  by  horse  or 
*  motor  are  1^  tons  or  less. 

*2     It  uses  less  gas  and  oil  hauling  a  peak  load  than  many 
trucks  use  with  no  load. 

4 It  is  very  simple  in  design  (more  brains  than  metal  have 
*  been  used  in  its  construction);  it  travels  faster  than  a 
larger  truck.   16,000  have  supplied  abundant 
evidence  of  its  economic  transportation. 

£j    A  comparison  with  other  1%  ton  trucks  shows 
a  saving  of  $300  to  $400  in  the  original 

•  •  x  M  11  Mtrsmilttf4r /«//*■ 

investment  in  a  Maxwell.  «-.» 


Maxwell  Motor  Co*,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Why  Cleanliness  Is  of  Prime  Importance  in  Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

{By  George  R.  McLeod,  Agricultural  Department,  Sperry  Flour  Co.) 


ONLY  prime  grains  should  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  baby  chick  feed.  Any 
deviation  from  this  rule  means  death  to  a  big 
percentage  of  the  chicks;  while  those  raised 
will  be  slow  in  maturing  and  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  fed  on  clean  feed. 

Prime  grains  mean  clean  grains,  free  from 
smut,  mould  and  other  damage. 

While  clean  feeds  are  necessary,  it  is 
equally  essential  that  the  feed  receptacles  be 
kept  just  as  clean  as  the  feed.    Dirty  recep- 


tacles  for  feed  and  water,  or  musty  litter  on 
the  floor  of  the  brooder,  always  result  in  the 
loss  of  a  big  share  of  the  hatch. 

Care  is  responsible  for  over  half  the  suc- 
cess of  a  baby  chick  raiser.  Poor  ventilation 
and  uneven  temperature  are  often  the  cause 
of  large  losses  which  sometimes  are  accred- 
ited to  the  feed. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  eggs  for  hatching  or  in  the  buying  of 
baby  chicks.   Breeders'  flocks  that  have  plenty 


of  range  are  generally  healthier  than  those 
that  are  kept  in  houses  or  yards,  and  gener- 
ally produce  chicks  with  a  greater  amount  of 
vitality,  which  develop  into  the  best  class  of 
hens  obtainable. 

Chicks  with  poor  vitality  have  weak  con- 
stitutions, develop  all  types  of  diseases  read- 
ily, and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hatch 
can  be  raised,  even  with  the  best  care  and 
feed.  You  can't  develop  strong,  sturdy  stock 
out  of  chicks  lacking  in  vitality. 


Cleardme^Counts! 


OF  all  the  things  that  count  for  profit  in  the 
poultry  business,  cleanliness  comes  first.  Be- 
cause cleanliness  means  a  healthy  flock— and  that 
means  healthy  profits!  Therefore,  the  right  start 
means  everything— to  the  chicks  and  to  you. 

You  must  remember  that  the  digestive  organs  of  these  sen- 
sitive little  chicks  are  just  as  easily  upset  as  those  of  a  baby. 
Their  feed  must,  of  all  things,  be  clean.  No  feed  is  good  enough 
for  a  baby  chick  that  is  not  clean  enough  for  a  human  being. 

In  making  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  we  keep  this  constantly 
in  mind.  Only  prime,  clean  grains  go  into  this  feed.  During 
its  entire  process  of  manufacture  the  same  absolute  cleanliness 
is  observed  as  in  manufacturing  Sperry  Red  Package  Cereals 
for  your  table. 

Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  supplies  all  the  food  values  that 
Nature  intended  a  growing  chick  to  have.  It  is  clean,  uniform, 
properly  granulated  and  proportioned  to  meet  the  demands  of 
fast-growing  bodies.  It  supplies  the  same  food  values  and  con- 
stituents which  Nature  has  taught  the  mother  hen  to  scratch 
for  her  baby  chicks. 

Also— it  is  absolutely  gritless.  This  means  that  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  shell  and  grit.  You  merely  add 
about  5  per  cent  fine  shell  and  grit  when  using. 

Our  booklet,  "  Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  this  feeding 
question  in  detail — gives  you  the  advice  of  practical  poultry 
experts.  We'll  gladly  send  it  on  request.  Simply  fill  in  the 
coupon  and  mail  today! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


(A-)l) 


STOCi 
AND 

POULTRY 
FOOD  DEPT. 
SPERRY 
FLObR  CO, 

801  Weber  Avenue 

Slociton,  California 

Gentlemen :  Please  send 
me,  without  obligation, 
your  booklet  on  feeding  baby 

chicks. 

Name  

Add  res*  


Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 

Sperry 


BabyChickFeed 

Sperry  Product*  — ^ 


Pont  Send  a  Penny 


Tne  shoes  ottered  here  are  such  wonderful  values  that  we  gladly  send  them,  no  money  down. 
You  will  find  them  so  well  made  and  so  stylish  and  such  big  money-saving  bargains  that  you  will  surely 
keep  them.  So  don't  hesitate— just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  ana  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  your  size. 
No  need  for  you  to  pay  higher  prices  when  you  can  buy  direct  from  us— and  no  need  sending  money  in  ad- 
vance before  receiving  the  shoes.  Why  pay  out  $6,  $8  or  more  for  shoes  not  nearly  so  good?  Act  now.  Mail 
the  coupon  today  while  this  special  offer  holds  good.    Pay  only  when  shoes  arrive. 

Great  Work  Shoe  Offer 

We  can't  tell  you  enough  about  these  shoes  here.    This  shoe  is  built  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  outdoor  city  workers'  shoe  and  for  the  modern  farmer. 
Send  and  see  for  yourself.    Built  on  stylish  lace  Blucher  last   The  special  tan- 
ning process  makes  the  leather  proof  against  acids  in  milk,  manure,  soil,  gaso- 
line, etc.    They  outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.    Most  comfortable  work 
shoe  ever  made.   Very  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet   Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  wonderful  wear-resisting 
quality.    Double  leather  soles  and  heels.    Dirt  and  waterproof  tongue.  Heavy 
chrome  leather  tops.   Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  tney  are  not  the  most 
comfortable,  most  wonderful  wearing  work  shoes  you  ever  wore. 

Pay  only  $4.29  for  shoes  on  arrival.   If  after  careful  examination 
you  don't  find  them  all  you  expect  send  them  back  and  we  will  re- 
turn your  money. 


To  order  these 
shoes  mark  X  in 
□  by  No.  A18027 
in  the  coupon.  Be 
sure  to  give  size  and 
width  when  ordering. 

Send  No  Money  With  Order 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Order 

Of  course  there  will  be  a  flood  of  orders  from 
this  ad.   The  stock  will  not  last  long. 
No  wise  buyer  is  going  to  hesi- 
tate on  this  offer.  So  make  your 
selection  now.  Remember,  no 
risk  to  you.    We  send  the 
shoes  on  approv- 
al  — so  you 
have  nothing 
to  lose.  Get 
your  order 
into  the  mail 
today  sure. 
You  don't 
risk  the 
loss  of 


Stylish  Dress  Shoe 

Special  bargain  to  close  out  a  limited  stock  of  these  smart  Dress  Shoes.  Act 
quickly  if  you  want  a  pair.  Made  in  classy  lace  Blucher  style.  Splendid  qua! 
ity  calf  uppers.  Splendid  solid  leather  soles  and  heels.  Come  in  black  only 
Atour  price  these  shoes  challenge  all  competition.  Make  your  own  decision 
after  you  examine  and  try  them  on.  Sent  absolutely  on  approval.  You 
must  see  them  to  appreciate  the  fine  quality  of  material,  workman 
ship  and  astonishing  bargain  value.   No  money  with  order.  Pay 
only  $4.69  for  shoes  on  arrival.  And  that  returned  if  you  don' 
keep  the  shoes.    Mark  X  in  □  by  No.  A15105  in  coupon.  Be 
sure  to  give  size  wanted. 

■t*  af   ^1  Keep  your  money  until  the 

^%  f*  MM  MM    m  mmBMMMMMMMM   shoes  come.    Not  a  cent  to 

pay  now-    Sent  direct  to 

your  home  on  approval.  Then  let  the  shoes  themselves  convince  yon  of 
their  great  bargain  value  or  return  them  and  get  your  money  back. 
This  is  the  modern,  sensible  way  to  buy— the  way  thousands  are  buy- 
ing their  shoes  today  direct  from  us— getting  satisfaction— saving  money. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and  Bend  it  now — today. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co. 


Dept.  2892 


Chicago,  Illinois 


y  Leonard- 
s'morton  &  co. 

'  0ept.2«92 

Send  at  once  tne  shoes  which  I  have 

marked  in  □  below.   I  will  pay  price  for 
shoes  on  arrival  with  the  understanding  that 
f  I  do  not  want  to  keep  them  I  can  send  them 
l  ack  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 

□  Work  Shoes  No.  A18027  U2S 
O  Dre«»  Shoe*  N»  A 16106  M.M 
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Our  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  la  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la  due  the 
beat  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
la  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  Information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  Is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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ESTABLISHED  1888 

Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE    SILENT    PARTNER    OF    THE    SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


.MUTUAL  HELPFULNESS 
"I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
check  you  sent  me,"  writes  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Jackson,  one  of  the  prize  winners  In 
our  recent  Helpful  Hints  Contest,  "I 
return  the  check  herewith,  asking  you 
to  extend  my  subscription  three  years 
and  also  to  insert  the  inclosed  adver- 
tisement. Your  paper  is  Invaluable. 
Whenever  I  can  be  a  booster  you  can 
count  on  me." 

This  might  well  be  termed  "substan- 
tial encouragement."  We  appreciate 
auch  letters  from  our  subscribers — with 
or  without  enclosures.  We  want  to 
kelfi  you  limit  to  help  us. 

Editor. 
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is  a  generally  accepted  theory  that  curiosity  killed  the 
cat.  But  we  rise  to  object  to  that  malicious  tale  about 
the  owl — you  know,  the  one  told  to  a  credulous  Easterner 
by  a  creditless  Westerner  to  the  effect  that  an  owl  could 
be  killed  by  taking  advantage  of  Its  natural  curiosity. 
"Just  walk  'round  and  'round  an  owl,"  insisted  the  West- 
erner, "and  he'll  wring  his  own  neck."  Frankly,  we  have 
never  believed  it,  because  the  owl  undoubtedly  is  a  wise 
old  bird,  and  realizes  that  curiosity  breeds  progress  rather 
than  destruction!  Be  wise,  like  the  owl!  Satisfy  your 
curiosity  and  seek  the  answer  to  your  problems  in  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  pages  listed  opposite  these  ques- 
tions. 
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How  can  I  get  building  materials  cheaper?    

Why  should  an  engine  buyer  choose  a  kerosene  type  now?  

Who  sends  stump-puller  on  free  trial?  

How  can  I  economically  clean  and  make  ditches?  

Is  blasting  powder  always  uniform?  

How  can  I  handle  my  grain  to  prevent  damage  from  early  fall  rains?  

Is  there  a  low-priced  farm  cement  mixer?  

Who  sells  building  material  cheap?  


REAL  ESTATE,  LAND  OPPORTUNITIES,  INVESTMENTS 

Is  there  a  fortune  for  me  In  Peru?   21 

Can  a  fortune  be  made  in  farming  in  four  years?   34 

Can  selected  farms  be  bought  for  {15  per  acre?   24 

Where  can  fertile  land  be  bought  for  $16  to  $30  per  acre?   44 

Are  there  any  more  railway  reserved  farm  lands  available  In  Canada?   64 

How  can  I  Invest  $1000  to  net  $60  a  year?   65 

?  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 

SPRAY  MATERIALS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT 

Is  there  a  tried  and  proven  fruit  evaporator?   19 

What  new  discovery  is  expected  to  revolutionize  the  work  of  pest  control?   27 

Where  can  I  get  complete  Information  about  dust.sprayers  and  sprays?   41 

Is  there  an  improved  orchard  ladder?   47 

Who  sends  free  bulletin  on  deciduous  spraying?   68 

Who  sells  orchard  heaters?    69 


Around  the  Calendar 

An  old  colored  man  once  remarked: 
"I've  alius  noticed  if  I  git  through 
March.  I  glner'ly  lives  through  th'  rest 
of  th'  year."  The  soundness  of  his  phil- 
osophy, even  though  expressed  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  certainly  would  in- 
dicate that  he  was  no  fool.  And.  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned,  we  wonder  why  the 
first  of  April,  especially,  should  have 
been  designated  "All  Fools'  Day!"  Most 
of  us  feel  like  fools  the  first  at  EVERY 
month  when  the  bills  come  In.  Tradi- 
tion, however,  seems  to  have  associated 
April  with  folly,  and  so  in  this  dlszy 
month  of  flowers  and  showers,  we  all 
have  an  excuse  to  be  natural.  Here's 
to  you.  Sweet  April!  If  you  represent 
Folly,  may  we  never  know  Wisdom. 


FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC 

How  can  I  save  on  my  meat  bill?   2T 

Is   there  a  stylish,   yet  easy,  woman's 
shoe    39 

Where  can  I  get  fly-killers?    39 

Where  can  I  buy  "honest"  hosiery?....  46 

What  men's  clothes  are  sold  on 

"known-price"    basis?    49 

Is     getting     breakfast     necessarily  a 
tedious  Job?    50 

How   can   I   save  money   on   tea  and 
coffee?    G9 

How  can  I  get  value  received  In  buy- 
ing  a   piano?    61 

Who  sends  free  book  on  house-furnish- 
ing and  decorating?    57 

Can   any  stove  be  changed   to  a  gas 
stove  burning  kerosene?    87 

How  can  I  save  money  on  shoes?   6T 

POULTRY,  PET  STOCK  AND 
SUPPLIES 

Where  can  I  secure  plans  for  a  simple 

home-made  brooder?    20 

What  mash  should  be  fed  baby  chicks?  20 
Why  Is  a  coal  oil  brooder  desirable?...  20 

Can  any  brooder  be  perfect?   27 

Who   sends   free   bulletin   on   care  of 

chicks?   ..   I] 

Where  can  I  get  free  book  on  poultry 

raising?    42 

Who     will     buy     live     and  dressed 

chickens?    51 

Can    I    make    money    raising  guinea 

Pigs?    61 

Who  sends  free  poultry  paper?   63 

What   is  the   value  of  condensed  but- 
termilk?   66 

If  baby  chicks  could  talk,  what  food 
would  they  ask   for?   71 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS— FIELD, 
GARDEN.  FERTILIZERS 

Where  can  I  get  free  Information  on 

alfalfa    growing?    20 

Where    can    I   get   seed   of   corn  that 

grows  10  or  12  ears  to  stalk?    24 

Who  sells  elephant  grass  plants  60-34 

Where    can    I    get    free    1920  Garden 

Guide?   41-62 

Who   sells  all   kinds  of  alfalfa 

seed?   30-41-4* 

Who  sells  small  or  large  quantities  of 

nitrate   of  soda?    El 

Who  sends  free  booklet  on  cultivation 

of  citrus  fruits?    51 

What  Is  meant  by  "proven"  seeds?....  52 
Who  advertises  especially  Sudan  grass 

seed?    62 

What  Is  this  "kickle«s"  coffee  and  who 

sells  seed?    53 

Whc  has  seed  of  smllo  grass?   60 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Who  buys  and  sells  all  kinds  of  bags?  27 
Who    sells    bacteria    for  innocula- 

tion?   27-39-43 

Should  chiropractors  be  licensed?....  28 
What  relief  can  be  had  for  asthma?..  30 

Can  1  learn  chiropractic?    32 

How  can  I  kill  gophers?   39 

Where  can  I  secure  ranch  help?   42 

Can  I  secure  a  home  cure  for  rheuma- 
tism?   42 

What  should  a  good  cigarette  cost?...  44 

Who  sells   all   kinds  of  belting?   61 

Who  sells  bee  supplies?   52 


"The  Sales  Manager  says  we  can't  use 
more  than  two  farm  papers  in  our  adver- 
tising campaign.     How  shall  we  decide?" 

"That's  easy!  Orchard  and  Farms  seems 
to  be  as  big  and  bright  and  helpful  and  in- 
teresting as  any  two  I've  seen.  Let's  spend 
our  appropriation  with  them!" 


r  PUZZLE  CONTEST  ENDS  ^ 

Names  of  winners  and  complete 
details  as  to  distribution  of  prizes 
will  be  published  in  the  May  issue 
of  Orchard  and  Farm.  No  infor- 
mation will  be  given  previous  to 
that  date.  The  necessity  of  using 
a  second  problem  to  decide  ties 
has  delayed  the  announcement  of 
the  winners.  More  details  will  be 
found  on  page  25  of  this  iasue. — 
Puzzle  Manager. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


FOR  PLOWING  AND 
DISCING-fAe  CLETRAC 

Put  a  Cletrac  to  work  this  Spring.  It  will  replace 
six  to  eight  horses  —  do  more  kinds  of  work  —  more 
days  a  year  —  save  time  and  cut  costs.  It  will  speed 
up  your  plowing  and  discing  —  allow  you  to  put  more 
acres  under  cultivation  and  produce  bigger  crops. 

The  Cletrac  used  alone  or  in  "fleets"  is  the  right  size 
and  type  for  almost  every  ranch  —  the  one  tractor 
adapted  to  all  conditions. 

No  difference  how  soft  and  slippery  the  soil  is—  the 
Cletrac  travels  lightly  over  the  surface  on  its  own 
endless  track  without  sinking  in  or  packing.  It  is  light, 
surefooted  and  powerful.  The  Cletrac  "gets"  all  the 
corners  also,  because  it  can  turn  short.  Swings  back 
to  the  furrow  quickly,  without  loss  of  time  or  power. 

In  the  orchard,  too,  the  Cletrac  is  at  home.  Low 
hung,  with  no  projections,  it  weaves  in  and  out  among 
trees  without  injury  to  them.  Use  it  to  move  your 
spray  about. 

And  remember  the  Cletrac  operates  perfectly  on 

kerosene,  distillate  or  "gas". 

Write  today  for  that  interesting  booklet,  "Selecting 
Your  Tractor"  —  it's  free. 


mgr. 




Easy  going  on  a  track, 
the  Cletrac  way. 

Pacific  Coast 
Sales  Offices: 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SPOKANE,  WASH. 


"fl*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 


19081  EUCLID  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


Largest  producers 
of  Tan\  Type 
Tractors 
in  the  world. 


One  cf  the  more  than  1,200  Cletrac  dealers  with  repair  stoc\s  is  near  you. 
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When  Will 


Food  B 

—  A  Farmer's  Answer- 


F00D  prices  in  America  probably  never  again  will  be  reduced 
to  pre-war  levels.  Conditions  following  the  Civil  War 
should  not  be  cited  as  a  criterion  for  what  will  happen  now.  Then 
there  remained  vast  empires  in  the  middle  and  far  west 
to  be  developed.  Stupendous  production  followed  the  col- 
onization of  these  regions.  Now  there  are  not  these  great  nat- 
ural resources  subject  to  immediate  and  easy  development. 
Any  increase  in  production  that  comes  now  must  come  through 
establishment  of  costly  irrigation  projects  or  more  intensive  use 
•f  lands  and  water,  already  producing. 

And  this  increase  in  production,  conceded  to  be  the  only 
thing  that  will  bring  down  prices,  cannot  be  expected  unless  farm 
Bfe  is  made  as  attractive  as*  city  life,  and  unless  farming  con- 
sistently brings  in 
an  income  com- 
mensurate with  that 
of  labor  and  capital 
and  equal  to  that  us-- 
ually  received  from 
manufacturing  or 
other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  farm- 
ers have 
nothing  t  o 
gain  thru 
trying     t  o 


"WCPEASED  PRODUCTION' 


distribution.  In  this  way,  the  farmer  can  and  does  bring  to  bear 
an  influence  tending  to  relieve  the  present  situation.  But  too 
frequently  his  efforts  are  put  to  naught  by  those  who  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Now — what's  to  be  done  about  it?  What  will  be  the  final 
result  of  this  peculiar  situation,  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
our  country?  So  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  his  answer  is, 
"NOTHING  SHALL  BE  DONE  ABOUT  IT."  The  farmer  is  de- 
termined to  place  himself  upon  an  equal  plane  with  his  city 
brother — to  have  good  roads,  good  schools,  home  conveniences, 
an  -automobile,  an  income  for  his  labor  sufficient  to  buy  the 
things  that  other  men  buy  with  their  labor-income,  a  fair  re- 
turn upon  his  relatively  heavy  investment.  If  the  farmer  is  de- 
termined to  have  these  things — and  who  can  deny  his  right  te 
them? — certainly  no  one  can  stand  in  the  way  of  their  attain- 
ment. If  those  must  pay  who  always  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts the  farmer  has  been  denied,  well  and  good.  They  are 
more  or  less  innocent  victims  of  a  false  economic  system,  but 
their  blood  is  not  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

The  people  of  the  cities,  if  they  are  really  concerned  with 
reducing  the  cost  of  food,  will  cease  maligning  the  producers 
and  adopt  the  opposite  course.  They  will  endeavor  to  improve 
living  conditions  in  the  country  so  that  city  life  will  not  be  more 
attractive.   But  this  is  the  least  of  many  things  they  can  do. 

No  sensible  man  is  gong  to  remain  long  at  an  occupation 
that  does  not  pay,  even  if  living  conditions  are  admirable.  The 
next  thing,  then,  is  to  concede  to  the  farmer  a  fair  profit  and  a 

fair  return  for  his  arduous  labor.  This 
me"ans  consistently  higher  food  prices, 
unless  some   better    marketing  sys- 

CONSUMING 
PUBLIC 

0  £ 


disillusion  a  hopeful,  consuming  public.  The  truth 
may  as  well  be  faced  now.  Only  curtailment  of  mar- 
keting costs,  profiteering  and  waste,  AFTER  THE 
FOOD  LEAVES  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  PRODUC- 
ERS— only  this  can  be  expected  to  bring  down  pres- 
ent high  prices  to  any  appreciable  extent! 

As  long  as  the  farmer  must  pay  present  prices  for  every- 
thing he  uses;  as  long  as  labor  strikes  for  more  pay  and  shorter 
hours;  as  long  as  the  public  permits  the  existence  of  a  wasteful, 
costly,  grabbing  system  for  distribution  of  food — just  so  long 
will  prices  remain  high  and  possibly  become  higher! 

The  farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  remedy  a  condition  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  The  day  has  passed  when  he  will 
sit  idly  by  and  accept  returns  amounting  to  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  New  organizations  are  being  formed  every  day  to 
prevent  this  very  occurrence;  old  organizations  are  growing 
stronger. 

These  associations  are  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  filch- 
ing the  consuming  public.  Nor  has  any  representative  case  ever 
keen  brought  to  light  that  would  show  intentional  fixing  of 
exhorbitant  prices  on  the  part  of  a  farmers'  organization. 

In  fact,  in  most  investigations  that  have  been  held  so  far, 
the  accused  organization  has  been  able  to  prove  that  it  has  RE- 
DUCED, rather  than  increased  prices.  Among  the  first  things 
with  which  a  modern  co-operative  marketing  organization  con- 
•••ras  itself  are  more  efficient  methods  of  production  and  primary 


(CtrtMn  Dram  for  Oreh«rt  ud  Firm  %y  Klrpe) 

tern  can  be  worked  out,  and  the  people  thus  relieved  of  the  great 
burden  they  now  carry  in  the  form  of  middlemen.  This  is  not  up 
to  the  farmer,  for  the  public  must  have  his  product.  Right  al- 
ways wins  out  in  the  end.  In  this  case  the  farmer  is  right  and 
knows  it.  He  is  on  top  and  intends  to  stay  there.  The  very  na- 
ture of  his  occupation  places  him  "on  top." 

Therefore,  to  the  "consumer's  leagues"  and  others  who  are 
concerning  themselves  with  this  great  National  problem,  the 
farmer  says  this: 

Revise  your  antiquated  opinions  and  preconceived  no- 
tions. Commence  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  You  cannot 
correct  a  wrong  with  a  wrong.  To  increase  the  burden  of  the 
farmer  is  only  to  intensify  your  problem.  To  see  his  point-of- 
view  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  that  eventually  may 
bring  relief.   It  is  up  to  you,  for  you  are  the  ones  who  pay. 

It  does  no  good  to  cry  "More  production,"  when  the  farmer 
now  is  breaking  his  back  at  the  pump,  only  to  find  that  the  ap- 
parently full  trough  is  almost  emptied  before  the  water  can 
rGcich  the  consumer 

"He  should  stop  the  leaks,"  you  say?  Remember,  in  order 
to  do  this  he  would  have  to  stop  pumping.  After  all,  ism't  there 
more  than  one  goat  in  this  story? 
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Tike  "Joy  Way"  of  Marketing  Fruit 


W 


the  farmers  of  the 
1   States   were  urging 


Eov  a  successful,  young  Oregon  ore  hard  is  t  tared  the  middleman  s 

profits,  and  the  method*  that  have  brought  him  success  ms  producer 

and  seller  of  superior  farm  and  orchard  products. 


wnl 
are 


:al  of  care 
cudy  by  any 


such  a  law  would  give  the  big  mail 
order  firms  an  undue  advantage  over 


These  dire  predictions  have  not 
Dme  true.  The  country  merchants 
are  been  benefited  more  than  in- 
ired.  since  they  have  been  enabled  to 
diver  goods  quickly  and  cheaply  to 
□t -of- town  customers,  thus  getting 


blood-sucking^  marketing  systems, 
and  found  a  war  to  deal  direct  with 

A.  C  Joy.  an  Oregon  farmer  who 
specializes  in  peaches,  noticed  how 
things  were  going,  then  put  two  and 
two  together  and  found  it  made  four. 
He  saw  bow  dealers  were  shipping 
his  fruit  by  parcel  post  to  consum- 
ers and  decided  that  he  might  as 
well  do  this  himself,  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  middleman,  putting  the  tat- 
ter's profits  into  his  own  pocket. 
The  prices  paid  by  dealer  to  pro- 
ducers some  years  were  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  Joy  con- 
cluded that  his  name  would  soon  be 
a  misnomer  unless  he  found  an  im- 
proved method  of  marketing  his  crop. 

The  question  of  securing  customers 
came  first.  Various  methods  were 
used  to  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  prospective  buyers.  Lists  of  voters 
were  obtained  from  county  clerks  and 
severely  culled,  since  there  are  often 
two  or  more  voters  in  one  family. 
Newspaper  publishers  and  telephone 
companies  furnished  names  of  their 
subscribers,  many  of  whom  became 
valued  customers.  Many  of  those 
who  purchased  fruit  recommended 
"the  Joy  way"  to  their  frends  and 
neighbors,  numerous  good  customers 
being  secured  in  this  manner. 

These  were  the  principal  methods 
used  in  building  up  a  mailing  list 
which  now  numbers  two  thousand 
names.  An  alphabetical  lift  of  names 
is  made  up  for  each  postoffice  to 
which  shipments  are  sent  and  is  kept 
on  separate  cards.  Changes  con- 
stantly are  being  noted  in  these  lists, 
which  are  completely  revised  once  a 
Tear,  when  they  are  sent  to  the  va- 
rious postmasters,  with  a  request  that 
changes  of  address  be  indicated  and 
the  lists  returned.  Postmasters  are 
required  by  law  to  comply  with  such 
requests. 

Scale  of  Prices 

One  price  was  made  for  shipments 
sent  express  collect,  or  C  O.  D-,  and 
another  for  each  postal  zone,  one 
cent  per  pound  being  added  for  first 
zone  postage,  and  two  cents  per 
pound  to  the  third  zone  price.  Cash 
with  order  was  the  rule,  but  excep- 
tions were  frequently  made,  to  ac- 
commodate customers  who  lived  long 
distances  from  a  postoffice  and  there- 
fore could  not  conveniently  procure 
money  orders.  The  losses  from  this 
credit  business  have  been  very  small. 

Fresh  fruit,  especially  berries,  is  so 
perishable  that  delays  in  delivery 
often  result  in  spoiled  consignments, 
the  cost  of  which  is  of  course  paid 
by  the  shipper.  The  losses  from  this 
source  made  a  good  sized  hole  in 
Joy's  profits. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  how  few 
people  carry  a  bank  checking  ac- 
count. Those  who  do  are  enabled  to 
order  goods  by  mail  without  cost  or 
delay. 

Advertising  Matter  Important 

The  first  advertising  matter  sent 
out  consisted  simply  of  printed  post- 
cards, which  since  have  been  replaced 
by  attractive  circulars.   The  latter  are 


By  O.  H.  Bamhill 


A  Circular  Letter  That  "Pulled" 

The  Joy  Way  ^ 

Fresh,  Fine-flavored  Fruit—From 
Orchard  to  You 

APRICOTS — Big,  yellow,  juicy  ones — picked  from  the 
trees  one  day  and  delivered  to  you  the  next.  Cher- 
ries with  a  flavor  that  has  made  this  district  famous, 
picked  just  right  and  hurried  to  you,  perfect  in  every 
way.  Berries,  currants  and  apples,  picked  and  packed 
carefully  and  placed  in  your  hands  while  they  are 
still  plump  and  juicy.  Almost  like  picking  the  fruit 
with  your  own  hands  and  getting  that  fine  quality  and 
flavor  which  is  largely  lost  in  fruit  whi^h  has  been 
handled  many  times ! 

""Here  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Siskiyou  mountains 
there  are  apricots,  cherries  and  berries  growing  es- 
pecially for  you".    Simply  say  to  Joy,  "Reserve  then 
for  me. '    We  have  already  contracted  for  many  tons  of 
fruit  for  our  old  customers  who  know  all  about  The 
Joy  Way  and  also  some  for  our  new  customers. 
""Prices?   We  contract  for  fruit  in  large  quantities, 
so  of  course  we  are  able  to  buy  at  a  good  advantage. 
There  is  nobody's  time  to  be  paid  for  but  Joy's,  to 
wholesale  house,  no  merchant,  no  peddler — just  one 
profit.    Ho  wonder  the  Joy  way  is  so  popular. 
""Risk?    There  is  none.  Joy  has  been  in  the  business 
for  years.   He  guarantees,  absolutely,  every  box  of 
fruit  sent  out.    If  it  isn't  satisfactory  in  everyway 
he  gladly  makes  it  right. 

Better  Fruit,  Better  Prices,  No  Risk— 

»  "We  have  a  large  crop  of  extra  fine  peaches.  To 
make  new  friends  and  to  meet  our  old  friends  half  way 
we  are  offering  fine,  large  peaches  of  excellent 
flavor  at  lower  prices  than  conditions  warrant.  These 
prices  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  lay  in  a  goodly 
supply  of  fruit  for  the  coming  winter.    Peaches  cost 
less  per  quart  than  most  fruits.    A  twenty-pound  box 
will  fill  seven  to  nine  one-quart  jars. 
■■Our  peaches  are  yellow  freestones,  the  best  for 
table  use  or  canning;  solid,  sweet  and  meaty.  The 
flavor  can't  be  beaten.    They  require  less  sugar  than 
most  peaches.    They  are  extra  sweet  this  year,  because 
they  have  had  plenty  of  sunshine. 
■■Our  prices  are  for  perfect  peaches  carefully 
wrapped  and  packed  in  twenty-pound  boxfffc.   It  always 
pays  to  buy  the  larger  sizes,  because  you  get  more 
pounds  of  fruit  flesh  per  box.    There  is  less  waste  in 

canning. 

■"We  can  furnish  plenty  of  first-class  pears,  plums, 
prunes,  tomatoes,  etc. ,  direct  from  orchards  and 

gardens. 

■■Fill  out  the  attached  card  today.    We  will  reserve 
your  peaches  and  other  fruit  for  you.    When  our  crop 
is  sold  we  cannot  agree  to  furnish  peaches  at  these 
bargain  prices.    Ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  the 
fruit  is  ready  to  ship  we  will  notify  you  and  you  can 
send  money  to  cover  amount  of  order.    It  will  help 
us  in  several  ways  if  you  can  send  in  your  orders  early. 
■*Buy  direct  from  the  orchard  and  save  middlemen's 
profits.  Get  your  fruit  direct  from  the  trees.  You 
run  no  risk  in  ordering  from  us.    See  our  guarantee. 
We  mean  every  word  of  it.    Ask  the  First  Hational  Bank 
about  our  reliability.    They  agree  to  answer  in- 
quiries promptly.    We  know  you  will  be  pleased  with 
The  Joy  Way,  with  Joy  fruit  and  above  all  with  Joy 
prices. 


nets  by  parcel  post.  A  samp. 
Joy's  advertising  literature  is  r 
duced  herewith.  > 

/•  a  half  dozen  pears  lop  has 
up  an  annual  business  of  nearlp 
opt.  marketing  not  onlp  his  own 
hut   large   quantities   of  fruit 
from  other  farmers.    The  past 
it  teas  found  necessary  to  rent  a 
in  torn,  near  the  postoffice.  and 
place  an  assistant  in  charge. 

Joy  was  formerly  an  instructor 
the  Southern  Oregon  Normal  Colle 


Joy's  Orchard  Methods 
One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  by 
the  tyro  tree-tender  was  the  necessity 
of  thorough  cultivation.  During  a 
season  of  abundant  rainfall  little  cul- 
tivation was  given  the  orchard,  be- 
cause it  was  not  considered  neces 
The  result  was  a  poor  crop  of 
peaches.  Furthermore,  only  a  f 
weak  fruit  buds  were  formed  and 
most  of  them  were  killed  by  frost  the 
following  spring.  Joy  learned  his  les- 
son so  well  that  although  the  past 
season  was  unusually  dry,  a  record 
crop  of  sixty  tons  of  extra  large,  fiae 
fruit  was  harvested  from  the  twelve- 
acre  orchard. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Paid 
This  enormous  yield  on  non-irrigated 
ground  was  made  possible  not  only 
by  very  thorough  cultivation  but  also 
by  judicious  pruning,  careful  spraying 
and  heavy  fertilization.  A  ton  of  ni- 
trate-of-soda.  costing  $100.  was  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  which  responded  by 
an  increased  yield  of  $600  worth  of 
fruit.  The  estimate  of  increased  yield 
was  based  on  experiments  conducted 
on  a  check  plot  in  Joy's  orchard  by 
the  Southern  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  and  is  a  good  indication  of 
the  possible  profits  from  judicious 
commercial  fertilization. 

Ia  order  to  prevent  humus-exhaus- 
tion by  the  continued  use  of  chemi- 
cals, Joy  has  hauled  immense  quan- 
tities of  manure  on  to  his  land,  as  well 
as  anything  else  that  would  add 
humus  to  the  soil,  such  as  trash  and 
dead  animals  (the  latter,  of  course, 
being  buried.)  The  coarse,  sandy  soil, 
locally  known  as  "granite,"  is  lacking 
in  humus  and  nitrogen,  but  contains 
an  enormous  quantity  of  lime  and 
potash,  the  amount  of  the  latter  be- 
ing estimated  at  100  tons  per  acre. 
Agricultural  chemists  attribute  the 
superior  color,  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  local  fruit  to  this  unusual 
quantity  of  potash  in  the  soil. 

Joy  grows  exclusively  the  Muir 
peach,  a  characteristic  of  which  is 
that  most  of  the  fruit  is  borne  on 
very  short  spurs.  A  large  percentage 
of  these  buds  always  escape  the  frost, 
although  those  of  long  scions  fre- 
quently are  frozen.  Muir  buds  do 
not  open  as  wide  as  those  of 
other  varieties,  and  are  not  so  easil 
killed.  Despite  the  very  heavy  crc 
produced  the  past  season,  the  trees 
are  well  loaded  with  strong  frek- 
buds,  insuring  a  good  crop  next  year. 
Additional  Projects 

Although  the  location  and  coad£ 
tions  seem  very  unfavorable  for  ' 
ing  livestock,  Joy  always  mans 
grow  a  few  calves,  pigs  and  cl 
each  year,  finding  the  sale  of 
eggs,  veal  and  pork  a  very  welc 
addition  to  bis    bank  account, 
learned  of  a  tract  of  unpastured  1 
in  the  foothills  less  than  a  mile 
tant,  120  acres  of  which  on  one 
of  the  unused  land,  was  purchased 
only  $8  per  acre.    Fences  were 
a  grazing  permit  secured  from 
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OH  Sol  Takes  a  Mutch  Needed  Rest 


A  Hot  Shot  From  a  Warm  Friend 

Dear  Folks  Below: 

/RISE  to  remark  that  as  far  as  this  new-fangled  idea  of  installing  evaporators 
and  dehydrators,  is  concerned,  all  I  have  to  say  is  "Hurrah I"    It  doesn't 
hurt  my  feelings  a  bit.    I've  felt  for  a  good  many  centuries  that  I  wasn't 
getting  exactly  a  square  deal.  After  I  had  grown  and  ripened  your  ffuit  for  you, 
you  spread  it  out  for  me  to  dry  and  then  cursed  me  if  I  had  to  retire  when  it 
rained! 

I've  been  quite  heated  up  over  this  thing  a  good  many  times  and  it  warms 
my  old  heart  to  see  you  finally  displaying  a  little  initiative  and  relieving  me  of 
what  was  at  best  a  thankless  task. 

Now  I  can  be  rid  of  this  awful  responsibility.  It's  bad  enough  to  have  to 
smile  on  China  at  night  without  worrying  over  your  crop  in  California.  I  really 
believe  you'll  make  more  profit  if  you  leave  me  out  of  your  calculations  alto- 
gether; that  is,  after  I've  done  my  first  duty. 

I  always  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  no  matter*  how  badly  I  am 
treated,  you  cannot  get  along  without  me.  But  when  it  comes  to  bidding  against 
such  a  "high  hand"  as  you  have  played  in  the  West.  I'm  set! 

Faithfully,  OLD  SOL. 


(Cartoon  drawn  especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  "Hal") 


THE  fruit  growers  of  California 
are  inclining  more  and  more 
toward  evaporation  as  a  supe- 
rior process  to  sun  drying. 

The  proponents  of  evaporation 
argue  that  artificial  drying  produces  a 
higher  quality  and  more  sanitary  prod- 
uct and  insures  the  grower  against 
rain. 

The  principle  that  equipment  for 
evaporation  is  desirable  for  all  fruit 
growers  has  been  so  generaly  accepted 
of  late  years  that  any  further  argu- 
ment seems  superfluous.  Rain  insur- 
ance costs  alone  would  justify  the 
producer  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
tons  per  year  of  prunes,  grapes  or  al- 
most any  perishable  crop  in  investing 
$2500  to  $5000  in  an  evaporator,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

Is  Crop  Insurance 

No  man  in  his  senses  would  allow 
a  building  worth  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  stand  over  one  night  without 
insurance.  The  fire  always  comes  the 
day  after  the  policy  has  expired.  Hard 
luck  stories  on  that  subject  are  fre- 
quent. The  comparison  with  the  fruit 
business  is  obvious. 

Aside  from  the  insurance  question, 
however,  there  have  been  cases  re- 
cently where  certain  evaporated 
fruits  have  sold  for  a  substantial  pre- 
mium over  the  sun  dried,  which  has 
heretofore  been  considered  the  stand- 
ard product. 

.  Under  ideal  drying  conditions,  which 
come  only  at  such  rare  intervals  as 
to  discourage  any  one  from  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  there  can  be  found 
little  difference  between  the  best  sun 
dried  and  the  evaporated  fruits,  except 
that  the  products  of  the  evaporator 
are  more  sanitary,  as  all  growers  will 
agree. 

Speaking  of  the  future  for  fruit  pro- 
duction, a  marketing  authority  said 
recently:  "As  the  new  acreage  of 
fruits  already  planted  comes  into 
bearing  there  is  likely  to  be  a  decrease 
in  price  corresponding  to  the  increase 
in  supply.  It  will,  follow,  as  has  al- 
ways been  the  case  in  similar  situ- 
ations, that  the  highest  quality  fruit 
will  be  the  last  to  come  down  in 
price." 

The  highest  quality  always  fur- 
nishes certain  trade  that  is  not  af- 
fected by  market  fluctuations  of  the 
ordinary  article,  the  speaker  pointed 
out.  Pecans,  for  example,  sell  in  our 
markets  around  40  cents  per  pound, 
he  said,  yet  there  are  a  number  of 
Californians  who  send  East  for  pecans 
that  cost  $1.25  a  pound,  plus  shipping 
charges.  It  does  not  matter  to  this 
class  of  trade,  it  was  asserted,  whether 
our  local  market  on  pecans  stands  at 
40  cents  or  30  cents  or  60  cents.  They 
pay  for  quality.  » 

Market  Waiting 
,  "It  seems  logical,  therefore,"  the 
expert  continued,  "to  advocate  the 
development  of  a  special  pack  of  evap- 
orated prunes,  grapes  or  any  other 
fruits  that  will  be  so  superior  to  the 
ordinary  market  article  as  to  be  in 
constant  demand  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  fancy  prices.  There  were  a  few 
evaporated  prunes  sold  last  year  at  40 
cents  a  pound.  The  supply  was  not 
equal  even  to  the  local  demand.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  for  those  in 
tympathy  with  quality  production." 
There  exists  much  confusion  in 
e  minds  of  laymen  as  to  the  mean- 
of  the  various  terms  such  as  evap- 
tion,  dehydration,  deaquation,  des- 
ation,  and  the  like.    Certain  manu- 


facturers assert  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction, but  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  is  that  there  is  no  difference, 
all  the  processes  representing  simply 
removal  of  water. 

A  prominent  evaporator  company 
recently  received  this  inquiry  from  a 
Minneapolis  firm  which  had  been  dry- 
ing apples  for  years:  "Do  you  use 
different  machinery  for  evaporation 
than  you  use  for  dehydration?"  The 
answer  was,  of  course,  "No." 

Grape  Dehydration 

Grape  producers  especially  are  dis- 
playing the  greatest  interest  in  evap- 
orators. In  a  recent  statement,  H.  F. 
St  nil.  California  grape  grower,  said: 

"Dehydration  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  our  growers, 
realizing  this,  are  willing  and  ready  to 
become  pioneers  in  this  new  industry. 
Undoubtedly  many  individual  and 
community  dryers  will  be  put  up  this 
year,  especially  in  the  bay  counties, 
where  a  considerable  tonnage  of  wine 
grapes  will  be  artificially  dried,  be- 
cause the  contracts  that  are  being 


signed  at  this  early  date  for  dried 
wine  grapes  are  tempting  enough  to 
entice  many  growerlsto  enter  this  new 
field. 

"The  perfection  of  the  dehydrated 
product  today  is  attested  by  thou- 
sands of  individual  users  throughout 
the  world.  The  British  Government 
purchased  more  than  450,000,000 
pounds,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment about  16,000,000  pounds  and 
military  departments  of  other  allied 
nations  during  the  late  war  bought 
large  quantities  of  evaporated  vege- 
tables. 

Other  Fruits  Staple 

"The  dehydrated  apple,  prune,  raisin, 
peach,  apricot,  etc.,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  special  mention, 
and  that  dehydrated  vegetables  soon 
will  become  as  staple  and  as  well 
known  articles  of  commerce  as  dehy- 
drated fruit  is  beyond  question.  The 
can  with  its  large  water  and  small 
food  content  will  be  deposed  as  ex- 
travagant and  inefficient. 

"Ovr  own    Civil    War  developed 


commercial  canning,  which  has  held 
its  sway  for  a  generation.  The  late 
world  war  created  the  submarine,  the 
airplane,  the  machine  gun  and  a 
myriad  of  other  scientific  marvels, 
and  has  left  as  a  heritage  for  peace 
the  "science  of  dehydration,"  destined 
to  become  a  prime  factor  in  the 
dietary  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Marketing  Easy 

"The  market  for  dehydrated  prod- 
ucts is  waiting  and  readily  available. 
Although  the  exceptional  merits  and 
advantages  of  dehydrated  foods  have 
not  thus  far  been  universally  known, 
the  extensive  progress  of  introduction 
made  recently  has  produced  important 
results,  which  are  so  rapidly  increas- 
ing that  production  has  not  kept 
'  apace  with  demand. 

"To  illustrate  the  growing  consump- 
tion, aside  from  general  household 
'demand,  many  large  pie  factories  have 
successfully  adopted  dehydrated 
pumpkin,  rhubarb,  squash,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, berries  and  deciduous  fruits. 

"Hotels,  restaurants,  dining  car 
service,  mining  and  construction 
camps,  ranches,  steamship  companies 
and  fishery  concerns  (especially  in 
Alaska)  are  using  vast  quantities. 
The  total  distribution  to  campers  and 
auto  tourists  has  reached  consider- 
able volume." 

Dehydration  Convention 

The  first  dehydration  convention 
in  California  was  held  at  San  Jose  on 
February  7  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Extension,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  California, 
Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke  presiding. 

The  wide  interest  which  this  con- 
gress evoked  in  the  State  was  char- 
acterized by  the  representation  from 
many  institutions.  Among  those 
present  were  members  of  the  college 
at  Berkeley,  officials  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture,  fruit  grow- 
ers, vineyardists  and  operators  of  fruit 
packing  and  dehydration  companies. 

The  object  for  which  this  conven- 
tion was  called  was  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  the  drying  of  all  fruits, 
grapes  and  berries.  The  mechanical 
phases  of  fruit  drying,  as  well  as  those 
elaborating  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  the  various  processes, 
were  discussed  at  length.  The  me- 
chanical drying  of  fruit  was  demon- 
strated to  be  not  only  advantageous 
to  the  grower  under  adverse  weather 
conditions  such  as  abnormal  seasons 
of  rain,  but  also  capable  of  producing 
a  better  commodity  by  artificial  dry- 
ing than  is  possible  under  sun-drying 
methods. 

Information  Summarized 

The  discussions  brought  out  many 
points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
subject,  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Jose  notes  of  the  proceedings  were 
taken  which  are  published  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  March  number  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  California 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions given  in  this  publication,  the 
University  of  California  soon  will 
issue  a  bulletin  giving  the  results  of 
the  experiments  made  last  season  on 
the  drying  of  grapes  at  the  univer- 
sity farm,  Davis,  and  in  commercial 
evaporators.  The  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  also  will  publish  during 
the  coming  summer  a  bulletin  that 
will  answer  questions  not  covered  in 
the  present  report  or  in  the  bulletin 
to  be  issued  by  the  university. 

Copies  of  literature  on  this  subject 
may  be  had  post  free  by  addressing 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  Director,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Berkeley. 
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Taking  'the  Gamble  Out  of  Farmin 


NI)  did  your  cows  make  you 
any    money    this  susnsner, 

Uncle  Ephraim? 
"No,  sah;  no,  sah,  Marse  Jones. 
Kain't(  zackly  say  dey  made  money, 
but  ah's  had  dc  use  of  'cm  all  summer 
fo'  to  eat  dc  pasture  down."  This  is 
but  an  exaggerated  example  of  the 
business  methods  employed  by  some 
white  farmers! 

Not  many  years  ago  a  banker  de- 
cided to  try  his  hand  at  active  farm- 
ing.   Using  as  his  guide  the  methods 


will  keep.  I 
tensive  farm 
in  this  State, 
tailed  system 


have 

corporations  operating 
One  firm  utilizes  a  dc- 
..  of  cost  accounting  so 
that  the  directors  are  able  to  tell  the 
cost  of  c/ch  crop  produced,  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  each  stock  depart- 
ment, the  cost  of  each  field  and  each 
ranch  contributing  to  the  income,  and 
the  proportion  of  costs  in  the  various 


By  R.  L.  Adams 
Professor  of  Farm  Management 

I  nlrrrnttj  •!  California,  llerkrlrjr 

mind  two  ex- 


counting  is  the  reason  for  decline. 
There  are  other  causes,  but  a  firm 
that  recognizes  the  value  of  careful 
attention  to  detail  is  the  one  that,  in 
farming  operations  at  least,  is  bound 
to  win  out.  Only  last  night  I  was 
told  of  a  careful,  methodical  man  who 
took  in  a  gross  of  half  a  million  dol- 
lars last  year  from  400  acres.  I  know 
this  man  to  be  a  keen,  shrewd,  far- 
sighted  business  man.  Incidentally 
I  am  told  he  paid  a  firm  of  expert  ac- 
countants $5000  to  install  his  detailed 
cost  accounting  system. 

Real  Purpose  of  Bookkeeping. 

'Farm  bookkeeping  is  not  a  direct 
way  of  making  money,  but  rather  a 
means  of  showing  where  the  money 
goes,  of  pointing  out  where  the  prof- 
its are  being  made  and  where  leaks 
occur.  If  a  system  of  books  does  not 
show  a  profit,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  is  any  less  money  ac- 
tually coming  from  the  business,  but 
it  does  show  a  need  of  reorganizing 
the  farm  business  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  eamiag  tower.  This 
thought  is  illustrated  by  a  remark 
credited  to  Henry  Miller,  of  the  fa- 
mous firm  of  Miller  8t  Lux,  who  is 


Cost  Accounts  and  Tractors 

The  wonderful  advance  of  power- 
farming  has  been  iue  largely  to 
the  indisputable  evidence  fumithed 
by  farmers'  accounts,  showing  that 
tractors,  when  properly  used,  are 
more  efficient  and  more  profitable 
than  horses.  It  it  significant  that 
California  orcherdists,  known  to 
keep  more  detailed  and  accurate 
accounts  than  perhaps  any  class  of 
producers  in  the  country,  are  among 
I  he  greatest  users  of  traotors.  Fig- 
ures do  not  lie. 


of  the  best  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  rented  a  piece  of  hill  land 
and  sowad  grain  to  supply  hay  for 
the  needs  of  work  stock  used  in  farm- 
ing his  home  ranch,  where  he  raised 
beans,  apricots,  walnuts,  and  other 
relatively  high  priced  crops.  But  he 
went  his  neighbors  one  better,  in  that 
being  trained  in  office  methods,  he 
kept  track  of  what  his  operations  cost 
him.  He  found  that  whereas  he  could 
import  hay  from  hay  growing  sections 
at  a  cost  of  $12  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  his 
station  (this  was  in  the  good  old  days 
of  pre-war  prices  when  one  could  dis- 
cuss farm  finance  without  a  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  lower  his  voice),  it 
actually  cost  him,  including  his  rent, 
$16  per  ton.  Needless  to  say  he  soon 
went  out  of  the  luy-growm*  butiucss. 
Many  Farmers  Keep  Accounts. 

The  question  is  oftea  asked  "Do 
farmers  keep  accounts?"  Taking  the 
eouatry  as- a  whole,  fully  40  per  cent 
of  all  farmers  keep  records  of  one  sort 
or  another.  A  report  of  the  Farm 
Demonstration  Section  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1918,  over  J7.0U0  farmers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  department's  proffer 
of  assistance  to  open  rather  compre- 
hensive farm  books.  As  a  result  of 
their  findings,  more  than  4000  of  these 
farmers,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
adjusted their  business  in  various 
ways  designed  to  increase  their  net 
income. 

Individual  need  of  information  de- 
termines the  kind  of  records  that  one 


mm 


items  ml  operating  and  overhead  ex- 
penses. In  short,  the  firm  takes 
pains,  and  goes  to  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  gather  a  complete  financial 
analysis  of  its  farming  operations. 

The  second  firm  does  not  believe 
in  accounting  beyond  the  simplest  sort 
of  records.  Their  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness is  to  expect  their  supervising 
heads  personally  to  visit  each  of  the 
various  possessions  under  his  charge 
and  by  contact  keep  track  of  and 
straighten  out  the  many  details  of 
supervision  and  execution.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  the  first 
company  is  steadily  forging  ahead 
while  the  second  company  is  curtail- 
ing its  operations,  as  evidenced  by 
their  adding  more  and  more  lands  to 
their  selling  list. 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  merely  lack  of  cost  ac- 


reported  to  have  said,  after  looking 
over  one  of  his  annual  statements, 
"Humph!  I  used  to  make  more  money 
when  I  kept  my  books  on  a  piece  of 
brown  wrapping  paper,  than  I  do  now 
with  a  whole  army  of  bookkeepers." 

Perhaps  it  is  another  case  where 
ignorance  is  bliss.  Bookkeepers,  like 
surveyors,  or  like  buildings,  are  not 
direct  producers  of  wealth.  They  are 
merely  aids  or  indicators  of  methods. 
Accounts,  therefore,  if  they  show 
that  a  loss  is  the  true  status  of  af- 
fairs, are  not  the  cause  of  the  loss. 
Condemnation  of  account-keeping  be- 
cause the  results  happen  to  unsettle 
a  man's  egotism  or  self-esteem  indi- 
cate insufficient  courage  to  face  facts. 
There  is  satisfaction  in  really  know- 
ing how  much  it  actually  has  cost  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk,  or  a 
pound  of  dried  fruit,  or  a  sack  of 


grain,  or  a  200  pound  hog  or  a  120B 
pound  steer.     In  addition,  the  data 
provide  a  means  for  intelligently  ana- 

lyzing  the  business. 

Knowing  vs.  Guessing. 

How  is  it  that  we  are  able  to  say 
"It  takes  the  first  eight  tons  of  sugar 
beets  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  crop";« 
"mutton  and  lambs  pay  the  expenses, 
wool  is  profit";  "eggs  at  00c  a  dozen 
no  more  than  meet  expenses";  "cows 
producing  less  than  150  pounds  of 
butterfat  will  not  even  pay  for  their 
feed"?  It  is  all  based  on  keeping  ac- 
count of  the  various  items  and  de- 
termining the  facts  in  the  case. 

In  the  same  way  that  these  gener- 
alities— when  they  are  correct — are  a 
help  to  everyone  in  the  business,  so 
will  detailed  accounts  be  of  real  as- 
sistance for  the  work  to  which  they 
apply. 

As_  hinted   above,   the   object  of 
keeping  accounts  largely  resolves  hv] 
self    into    a    personal    maiter.  For 
some,  the  ultimate  goal  may  consist 
in  getting  together  sufficient  material 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  M 
come  tax  returns;  oihers  desire  ta 
work  out  their  "labor  income"— the 
sum  of  money  remaining  to  reimburse 
the  operator  for  his  efforts,  after  de-j 
ducting  his  expenses,  including  de- 
preciation, a  fair  rate  of  interest  up 
his  investment,  and  the  value  of 
unpaid  farm  labor  of  other  memt 
of  the  family.    Still  others  are 
fied  with  personal  accounts. 

Some  operators  desire  to  go  beyc 
the  more  simple  forms  of  bookk 
ing  and  to  get  records  which  will 
mit  them  to  analyze  their  opera*,., 
in  detail.    A  good  example  of  this 
found  in  the  records  of  some  of 
citrus  growers  of  Southern  Califor. 
where  a  careful  attempt  is  made 
keep  detailed  account  of  the  vari 
items  in  growing  oranges  and  lem 
Certain  poultrymen  keep  detailed 
ords  of  the  various  costs  entering 
their  product.    A  tew  dairymen 
likewise,  and  a  very  few  field  cr 
men. 

Purpose  of  Farm  Accounts. 
Accurate  records  and  accounts  a 

necessary  in  the  management  of  e 
rAisiness  enterprise,  great  or  s_. 
because  no  business  can  attain  m 
mum  and  continuous  success  unl 
its    condition    be    determined  fn 
time  to  time.    Farming  conducted 
accordance  with   business  princip 
requires  that  the  farmer  or  farm 
ager  he  able  to  find  out  how  his 
ness  stands,  not  only  with  respe 
others  but  also  himself. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  im 
sible  to  recognize  profitable  farms' 
through  casual  observation.  A  farm 
operating  a  large  business  may  have, 
sufficient  funds  to  give  a  prosperous 
appearance  to  his  farm  and  yet  not  be 
earning  a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  his 
investment  or  a  decent  wage  for  him- 
self. 

The  primary  purpose  usually  sou 
in  keeping  accounts  is  to  obtain 
formation  which  can  be  utilized 
assist  in  accumulating  property  or 
increase  profits.  Moreover,  well-ki 
farm  books  provide  a  continuous 
ord  of  business  transactions  to  se 
as  a  basis  for  future  guidance. 

Reasons  For  Accounting. 

There  are  several  specific  purposes 
in  keeping  accounts.    The  individi 
desire    for   information    is  easy 
grasp.    There  is,  however,  today, 
other  and  perhaps  more  far-reac! 
side  to  the  desirability  of  keeping 
counts.    A  city  business  man,  not 
quainted    with    farming    opera  ' 
picks  up  his  daily  newspaper, 
the  headlines  on  the  first  page 
then  turns  to  the  market  quotations. 

Here  he  reads  that   the  Wains* 
Growers'  Association  has  set  a  price 
for  the  year's  crop,  that  the  Almond 
<C«bUbm4  oa  SO) 
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THE  two  sets  of  pictures  shown 
herewith  tell  an  unmistakable 
story — the  value  of  purebred 
bulls  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  folly 
of  using  scrub  bulls,  on  the  other. 

This  story  of  a  systematic  effort  at 
better  breeding  begins  with  a  com- 
mon scrub  cow  shown  in  picture  No. 
1  at  the  left.  This  individual  shows 
no  particular  type  and  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  no  particular  breed,  but 
was  mated  with  a  purebred  Hereford 
bull,  shown  in  picture  No.  2 — a  good 
Hereford  type.  The  white-face  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hereford  is  so  strong 
that  it  is  nearly  always  evidenced  in 
the  offspring,  this  case  being  typical. 

The  cow  shown  in  photograph  No. 
3  is  the  first  cross  from  the  native 
scrub  cow  by  the  Hereford  bull.  The 
type  is  so  changed  that  almost  all 
characteristics  of  the  dam  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Picture  No.  4  gives  further  evidence 
of  what  may  be  done  by  breeding. 
This  is  a  grade  Hereford  heifer,  four 
generations  from  the  scrub  cow,  and 
is  fifteen-sixteenths  Hereford.  The 
nondescript  features  of  the  old  cow 


SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
One  of  my  neighbor*  started  twelve 
years  ago  with  two  common  Durham 
milch -cows.  These  were  bred  to  u  mllk- 
ing-shorthorn  bull,  and  thereafter  only 
the  best  milking  shortbera  Mood  avail- 
able was  ased.  After  six  years,  tbls 
neighbor  sold  seme  of  his  grades  at  suf- 
ficiently high  prices  ta  enable  him  to 
buy  four  pure-bred  milking-shorthorn 
cows,  and  a  registered  bull  of  tbls  breed. 
Now  he  Is  one  of  the  most  successful 
small  breeders  of  mllking-shorthorns 
and  clears  S8,000  to  $lw,00«  annually 
from  his  herd. 

The  other  neighbor  started  10  years  ago 
with  three  common  milk  cows,  one  a 
grade  ltulstrla  and  the  others,  grade 
Jerseys.  Instead  of  commencing  to  im- 
prove Ills  animals  at  once,  u«  used  a  nou- 
iescripl  DarliHiu  bull,  moie  of  a  beef  than 
milk  type  nnd  bred  the  two  heifers  re- 
sulting' from  this  cross  to  a  very  good 
Jersey  bull.  Instead  of  continuing:  the 
Improvement,  however,  he  next  used  n 
llnlstein  hull,  and  what  with  new  pur- 
chases of  other  nondescript  cows  and  the 
progeny  of  these  vnrloas  crosses,  he  now 
lias  51  animals,  having  sold  a  number 
of  steers  and  eld  cows  each  year..  The 
satire  41  probubl»  would  bi  lug  about 
•5,000. 

Each  had  the  same  chance,  and  the 
successful  breeder  spent  only  a  few  dol 
lars  for  the  first  ser*iee-fse  that  started 
him  on  the  road  to  wealth.  These  ae- 
tunl  cases  tell  a  stronger  story  than  any 
theorr.  I  hope  yon  will  be  able  to  pub- 
lish this  letter  as       ohjrci  I  n  l«  yam 

renders. —  (Signed)  Fred  M.  McKiroy. 


have  disappeared  entirely  and  in  their 
place  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  purebred  Hereford. 

In  contrast  to  this  example  of  Here- 
fort!  breeding  the  thopghtful  farmer 
should  place  the  accompanying  ex- 
ample of  promiscueus  breeding. 

The  cow  with  which  the  experiment 
started,  No.  5,  was  considerably  bet- 
ter than  the  one  used  at  the  outset 
in  the  other  test,  being  a  good  grade 
Shorthorn  owned  by  an  experiment 
Station!  iilte  was  mated  vmUi  me 
scrub  bull  shown  in  illustration  No. 
6. 

While  this  bull  was  perhaps  some- 
what worse  than  the  animals  that 
even  shiftless  farmers  use,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  to  affect 
the  lesson  taught. 

The  result  of  the  first  cross  is 
shown  in  picture  No.  7,  a  steer  some- 
what superior  to  his  sire  bill  in  nn 
way  comparable  with  the  offspring 
of  the  purebred  sire  and  scrub  dam. 
These  three  pictures  prove  quite  con- 
clusively that  a  man  following  this 
policy  of  breeding  is  really  going 
backward  rather  than  forward. 

Illustration  No.  8  shows  part  of  a 
typical  Southern  California  Jersey 
herd,  developed  by  an  enterprising 
breeder,  who  started  years  ago  with 
two  registered  cows.  The  herd  is  now 
valued  at  $35,000  and  the  owner  is  will- 
ing to  assert  that  "purebreds  pay." 
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OST  of  the  serious  pests  of  the 
orchard,  farm  and  garden, 
leaving  out  of  consideration 
various  species  of 
rodents,  are  either 
insects  or  fungi. 
The  eelworm  is  an 
exception  to  the 
rule  as  it  is  not  an 
insect,  but  a  round 
worm  or  "nema- 
tode," belonging 
to  a  group  of  para- 
sites, some  of 
vhich  are  noted  for 
their  unusual  life 
history  and  dan- 
gerous character. 
The  trichina  parasite  of  the  hog, 
which  is  sometimes  taken  into  the 
human  system  in  a  living  state, 
through  eating  undercooked  pork, 
causing  a  very  serious  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, is  a  notable  example.  While 
commonly  called  eelworm,  the  pest 
may  be  more  correctly  called  "nema- 
tode worm." 

Serious  Potato  Pest 

The  common  species  of  eelworm 
which  occurs  generally  throughout 
the  State  of  California,  is  known 
scientifically  as  Hcterodcra  vadici- 
cola.  It  bears  its  bad  reputation  prin- 
cipally because  of  its  attack  upon  po- 
tatoes, but  it  is  by  no  means  a  potato 
pest  only,  as  the  list  of  food  plants 
runs  into  the  hundreds.  This  list  in- 
cludes practically  all  fruit  trees,  all 
citrus  and  most  kinds  of  deciduous  be- 
ing numbered  among  its  hosts. 

Its  injury  to  potatoes  is  character- 
ized by  small  swollen  places  on  the 
iiurface  of  the  tubers,  giving  a  rough 
appearance  to  otherwise  smooth- 
skinned  kinds.  If  a  cross-section  cut 
is  made  in  a  badly  infested  potato,  lit-, 
tie  brown  spots  will  be  seen,  most  of 
them  occurring  in  the  first  eighth  of 
an  inch  beneath  the  skin.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  individual  spots 
frequently  will  reveal  the  presence  of 
the  worms.  The  females  are  pearly- 
like,  pear-shaped  objects,  varying  in 
size  from  almost  miscroscopic  to 
about  1-25  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
male  worms  are  not  so  frequently 
seen  as  the  females.  They,  like  the 
larvae,  are  smaller,  elongated  and  less 
conspicuous  objects,  of  the  same  color 
as  the  females. 

.  Like  other  nematodes  the  eelworm 
at  times  develops  an  encysted  stage 
during  which  it  remains  inactive  in  a 
capsule-like  cell.  Eggs  are  laid  in  the 
potato  or  other  food  material,  which, 
although  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the 
eye,  can  be  detected  by  means  of  the 
microscope.  • 

The  houswife,  when  peeling  pota- 
toes, commonly  finds  the  brown  spots 
described,  and  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  denote  the  presence  of  a 
serious  pest.  Not  only  is  loss  occas- 
ioned by  the  necessity  of  removing 
more  of  the  potato  with  the  peeling 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
but  also  from  the  general  feeding  hab- 
its of  the  pest,  and  its  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  roots  of  certain  plants  and 
cause  their  death.  It  is  often  intro- 
duced into  the  soil  with  potato  seed 
or  potato  peelings. 

Eelworm  and  Seed  Potatoes 

The  improvement  of  California 
seed  potatoes  is  being  attempted  un- 
der a  new  State  law,  which  empowers 
the  State  Director  of  Agriculture  to 
promote  and  protect  the  potato  in- 
dustry by  making  provision  for  seed 
certification.  One  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  in  the  certification  of  po- 
tato seed  is  the  eelworm,  for  its  pres- 
ence even  in  very  limited  numbers  is 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  rejection 
of  the  seed,  as  the  use  of  infested  po- 
tatoes might  mean  the  infestation  of 
orchard  trees  or  other  plants  grown 
on  the  same  land. 

It  may  not  be  known  generally  that 
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seed-growers  right  now  are  facing  the 
serious  problem  of  locating  land  that 
is  free  from  this  pest  in  order  that 
the  seed  may  be  certified.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  if  soil  is  in- 
fested and  there  have  been  some  dis- 
appointments and    heavy  losses  be- 


the  writer  occurred  in  Nevada  County 
a  few  years  ago,  when  a  young,  am- 
bitious farmer  decided  that  he  could 
make  money  by  growing  high-grade 
potatoes,  having  them  certified  by 
the  State  for  seed. 
He  managed  to  procure  for  plant- 


MORE  CERTIFIED  POTATOES  NEEDED 

THERE  it  a  large  and  persistent  demand  for  good  seed  potatoes,  but 
practically  no  supply  at  this  time.  The  stock  to  be  obtained,  to  say 
the  best  about  it,  is  indifferent  and  much  of  it  even  unfit  for  use.  Com- 
plaints are  numerous  and  rejections  of  shipments  common.  In  a  season 
of  shortage  of  seed  potatoes  like  the  present  almost  anything  will  be 
shipped  by  many  dealers  to  fill  their  orders.  Nearly  all  of  the  California 
certified  seed  potato  stock  was  sold  before  it  was  harvested.  Only  the 
highest  praise  has  been  received  regarding  this  inspected  seed  and 
California  should  produce  a  much  larger  supply.  It  should  not  be  nec- 
essary for  California  to  import  every  year  large  quantities  of  seed  po- 
tatoes, as  the  greater  part  of  this  imported  stock  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Everyone  growing  potatoes  for  seed  purposes,  even  if  only  for  his  own  use, 
should  have  his  fields  inspected,  as  a  number  of  diseases  may  be  present 
which  are  seriously  injuring  his  crop  without  his  knowledge.  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  inspection  work  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Sacramento.  Those  in- 
tending to  grow  potatoes  for  seed  and  to  reap  the  big  rewards  that 
await  the  successful  producer,  should  read  carefully  Mr.  Weldon's  article 
on  "Nematodes."  An  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  this  pest 
may  mean  a  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  seed-spud  growers.  Fail- 
ure to  take  it  into  account  may  represent  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.   On  page  —^is  a  helpful  article  on  potato  growing. — Ed. 


(Cut  loaned  by  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture) 


Potatoes  Infested  With  Nematodes 


cause  of  the  discovery  of  eelworm  in 
potatoes  at  digging  time,  which  other- 
wise could  be  certified  as  valuable 

seed. 

.  One  notable  case  of  disappointment 
that  was  called  to  the  attention  of 


ing  some  fine  seed,  free  from  disease 
and  eelworm.  His  land  was  of  the 
best  for  potato  growing  and  every- 
thing looked  especially  promising.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  hi  used  on  part 
of  his  land  some  manure  purchased 


from  a  hotel-keeper  in  Grass  Valley. 
The  cook  in  this  particular  hotel  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  the  peel- 
ings from  the  potatoes  on  a  manure 
pile  near  the  barn  back  of  the  hotel 
Some  of  the  peelings  in  this  manure 
were  taken  from  eelworm-infested  po- 
tatoes and  the  result  was  an  infesta- 
tion of  the'  pest  in  the  potatoes  dog 
from  the  part  of  the  field  where  this 
manure  was  spread.  Certification  ol 
the  seed  as  a  consequence,  was  out  ol 
the  question  and  otherwise  first-class 
seed  was  rendered  unsafe  for  use  ia 
planting.  This  one  illustration  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  insiduous  charac- 
ter of  the  pest,  and  to  indicate  the 
care  which  must  be  exercised  in  keep- 
ing the  crop  of  potatoes  free  from  its 
attack. 

A  Fruit  Tree  Pest  Also 

On  fruit-trees,  eelworm  injury  ' 
characterized  by  small  swellings 
galls  on  the  fibrous  roots,  a  cond' 
which    is  commonly    spoken  of 
"root-knot."  Decay  frequently  foil 
the  attack,  and  the  death  of  affe 
roots  comes  later.   Trees  growing 
light,  sandy  soils  are  more  subject 
attack  than  those  on  heavier  soils- 
fact,  the  pest  usually  is  not  serious 
cept  when  trees  are  growing  in  sa 
soils.    Certain  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
more  subject  to  attack  than  oth 
Figs  are  very  susceptible,  and  all 
stone  fruits  are  commonly  infes 
Grape  vines  frequently  suffer  severel 
and  eitrus  fruits  have  been  known  to 
show  mottled  leaf  and  other  symp- 
tom of  decline  because  of  their  at- 
tack. 

Distribution  and  Spread 

There  are  now  few  places  in 
State  where  the  common  nema 
does  not  occur  either  on  potatoes, 
matoes  or  other  garden  vegetables,  or 
fruit  trees.  Its  range  of  distribute 
seems  to  be  increasing  yearly  and  the 
time  has  arrived  when  its  serious  nan 
ture  should  be  better  understood,  and 
a  more  determined  effort  than  ever 
before  made  to  prevent  its  further 
spread,  as  well  as  to  control  it  in  areas 
where  it  is  now  known  to  occur 

The  pest  is  spread  in  a  number  of 
different  ways.  We  nave  seen  how 
potato-peelings,  carelessly  thrown 
a  manure  pile  started  a  new  infesta- 
tion. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  ways 
that  new  infestations  may  be  started. 
Infested  potato-seed,  no  matter  how 
light  the  infestation,  might  result  in 
the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  soil 
areas  previously  free  from  it. 

Nursery  stock  is  another  common 
vehicle.  Nurseries  often  become  badly 
infested  and  trees  are  sold  without 
any  thought  of  the  dire  consequences 
that  may  be  the  result  of  plantio 
them.     The  difficulty  of  preventin 
the  planting  of  such  stock  is  intens 
fied  because  of  the  fact  that  if  plants 
on  heavy  soils  the  pest  might  not  do 
any  damage  to  trees  or  other  crops. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  planted  in  light 
soil,  trouble  would  be  almost  sure  to 
develop,    possibly    affecting  other 
nearby  crops,  as  well  as  the  trees. 

Irrigation  water  is  known  to  spread 
the  worms  from  place  to  place  and  one 
tree  may  become  infested  from  wor 
carried  in  irrigation  water  from 
other  tree.  Wagon-wheels,  rubb 
boots  or  anything  else  to  which  the 
soil  adheres  may  serve  as  a  carrier. 

Inspection  and  Quarantine 

In  the  case  of  potatoes,  it  would 
seem  possible  and  desirable  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  inspection  of 
seed  stock  in  order  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  infested  tubers.  The 
is  not  as  easy,  however,  as  the 
initiated  might  think,  as  it  is  rath 
difficult  to  discover  eelworm  in 
tatoes  unless  the  infestation  is  sevt 
(Continent  ea  Pace  M) 
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HPHE  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  hog  ranch  is  a  source  of  all- 
round  farming  economy  as  well  as  of  simple  hauling  economy.  These 
tires  save  time  and  the  handling  of  supplies  and  animals  while  reducing 
wear  on  truck,  minimizing  operating  cost,  saving  hog  shrinkage  and  sick- 
ness in  transit  and  demonstrating  other  important  advantages." — N.  T. 
Shearman,  Owner \  Shearman  Hog  Ranch,  P.  O.  Box  452,  El  Paso,  Texas 


AS  in  the  instance  cited  above,  a  large  number  of 
XjL  farmers,  planters,  dairymen,  and  ranchers  are 
reducing  much  of  their  general  farming  work,  in 
addition  to  their  actual  hauling  work,  with  pneumatic 
truck  tires. 

By  freeing  farm  trucks  of  the  handicaps  imposed  by 
solid  tires,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  relieve  farmers  of  the 
necessity  of  hauling  slowly  and  laboriously  either  with 
teams  or  solid-tired  trucks  and  thus  hindering  other 
activities. 

The  full  traction,  cushioning  and  nimbleness  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  primarily  equip  a  motor  truck 
to  go  anywhere  on  and  off  a  farm  with  utmost  pro- 
tection to  mechanism,  load,  driver  and  plowed  ground 
or  paved  road. 


Thus  these  athletic  pneumatics  save  time  and  labor  in 
the  handling  of  supplies,  crops  and  stock,  and  in  tl|e 
operation  of  power-driven  farm  machinery,  enabling 
easier  feeding,  watering,  fencing,  threshing,  wood- 
cutting and  the  like. 

The  rugged  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction, 
affording  the  foundation  of  the  whole  success  of  pneu- 
matic truck  tires,  results  both  from  Goodyear  pioneering 
work  and  that  extraordinary  care  in  manufacturing 
which  protects  our  good  name. 

The  detailed  reports  of  many  farmers  using  pneumatic 
truck  tires  to  improve  the  work  connected  with  di- 
versified crops,  or  such  specialties  as  fruit,  livestock  and 
dairy  products,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


occessfiuil  Hay  airadl  Cattle  Ranch 


THE  farm  herein  described  con- 
sists of  480  acres  and  is  located 
in  one  of  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  southern  Arizona.  It  has  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  and  the  soil  of 
400  acres  belongs  to  the  best  type  to 
be  found  in  the  region,  loess  contain- 
ing enough  sand  to  approach  closely 
to  sandy  loam.  The  remainder  of 
the  farm,  80  acres,  has  a  soil  type 
approaching  closely  the  adobe  or 
clay  loam  type  of  soil  found  occas- 


By  R.  W.  Clothier 

Office  of  Farm  Management 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

(Article  published  and  cuti  reproduced  through  courtesy  of  Deal  D 
Arizona  College  of  Agriculture.) 

ping  system,  and  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  irrigation,  makes  all  sales 
and  purchases,  and  fixes  wages. 

The  foreman  is  a  white  man.  He 
is  married,  and  has  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  community  through  the 


W.  Working, 


Cutting  first  hay  crop  from  alfalfa  field  in  which  barley  was  sown  for  winter 

pasture 

ionally  in  the  valleys  of  southern  Ari- 
zona. Soils  of  this  type  are  strong 
in  fertility  but  not  so  easily  worked 
and  do  not  respond  to  irrigation  quite 
so  well  as  the  sandier  soils. 

The  ownership  of  the  farm  is  vested 
in  the  operator  and  members  of  his 
family,  the  farm  being  managed,  how- 
ever, as  if  owned  entirely  by  one 
person.  The  operator  is  a  graduate 
of  a  state  university  and  is  technically 
trained  in  both  agriculture  and  en- 
gineering. He  has  had  thirty-five 
years'  experience  on  this  farm.  His 
farm  practice  consists  in  adaptation 
of  methods  that  are  in  quite  general 
use  in  his  region.  , 

Grain  and  Cattle. 

The  principal  farm  enterprises  are 
the  raiding  of  grain  for  the  market 
and  the  fattening  and  sale  of  beef 
cattle.  The  farm  was  under  observa- 
tion by  the  writer  during  a  period  of 
four  years.  During  this  period  figures 
obtained  on  48  grain  farms  showed 
grain  farming  to  be  one  of  the  less 
profitable  enterprises  on  farms  in 
southern  Arizona,  while  similar  sta- 
tistics for  30  beef-cattle  farms  showed 
the  fattening  of  beef  cattle  for  market 
to  be  among  the  more  profitable  en- 
terprises during  the  same  period. 

Since  the  average  net  income  on 
this  farm  for  four  years  was  consid- 
erably greater  than  the  average  re- 
turns on  32  large  farms  studied  in 
this  region,  it  is  believed  that  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  farming  opera- 
tions, expenses,  a.  I  financial  returns 
on  this  farm  during  the  four-year 
period  will  prove  instructive  to  farm- 
ers in  this  region,  and  perhaps  also 
in  other  localities  of  the  Southwest 
where  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
may  he  similar,  such  as  portions  of 
California. 

Details  of  Management. 

The  owner  of  this  farm  lives  in 
town  and  visits  the  farm  several  times 
a  week,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  details  of  management,  although 
he  does  no  manual  labor.  He  oper- 
ates the  farm  through  a  workman- 
foreman  who  lives  on  the  farm  and 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  details  of 
the  farm  work.  The  owner  deter- 
mines the  financial  policy,  the  crop- 


let  a  single  animal  bloat  if  I  can  help 
it,  and  he  figures  right." 

The  other  help  on  the  farm  con- 
sists largely  of  Mexicans,  also  mar- 
ried men,  who  have  been  paid  during 
the  four-year  period  $60  per  month 
and  house  rent  free.  The  houses 
built  for  these  laborers  cost  about 
$250  each,  and  while  they  are  small, 
containing  but  one  or  two  rooms,  they 
are  welcomed  by  their  occupants  and 
are  a  potent  factor  in  securing  per- 
manent and  reliable  labor  for  this 
ranch.  The  foreman's  house  contains 
four  rooms  and  is  about  as  good  as 
the  average  farm  dwelling  found  on 
a  40-acre  ranch  in  Arizona. 

This  system  of  handling  labor 
might  be  applied  successfully  in  Ari- 
zona on  any  farm  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy the  full  time  of  one  or  more 
laborers,  but  on  smaller  farms,  where 
the  labor  must  of  necessity  be  more 
transient,  it  is  not  probable  that  mar- 
ried men  could  be  obtained  or  prof-, 
itably  provided  for  in  this  manner. 
Cultural  Methods. 
The  grain  crops  are  chiefly  wheat 
and  barley,  though  occasionally  a 
grain  sorghum  crop  is  grown  on  the 
same  land  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  season,  after  a  barley  crop  has 
been  harvested.  This  farmer  never 
follows  wheat  with  a  grain  sorghum, 


over 

I 

nd  u 


About  150  tons  of  hay  harvested  from  60-acre  field,  in  which  barley  was  town 

for  winter  pasture 

ownership  of  a  small  farm  which  he 
rents  to  another  farmer.  He  is  paid 
a  salary  of  $1200  per  year  with  house 
rent  furnished  free.  In  addition,  the 
farm  furnishes  him  free  feed  for  159 
chickens,  five  milch  cows  and  their 
offspring,  and  he  may  also  have  a 
garden  if  he  so  desires.  In  1915  he 
had  15  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm 
and  his  only  charge  for  feed  was  $40 
pasture  rent  on  two  steers  which  he 
sold  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  $238. 
His  sales  of  milk  amounted  to  an 
average  of  $25  per  month  and  his 
sales  of  egcrs  were  about  $150  for  the 
year.  No  inventory  was  taken  to  de- 
termine his  gains  from  sales  and 
growth  of  live  stock,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  his  salary  and  perquisites 
were  the  equivalent  of  $150  per  month. 

The  wisdom  of  this  liberal  policy 
towards  tl1  e  farm  foreman  is  evidenced 
by  the  financial  results  herein  pre- 
sented, and  its  effect  on  his  spirit  and 
morale  may  be  epitomized  in  his  own 
words:  "Yes,  I  tret  a  good  salary  con- 
sidering my  privileges,  but  I  reckon 
the  ho<;s  figures  that  when  I  have 
15  -head  of  cattle  of  my  own  out 
among  his  steers  I  am  not  going  to 


lows:  The  land  is  heavily  irrigated 
twice  before  plowing,  water  being 
applied  by  flooding  to  approximately 
16  inches  in  depth  over  the  whole 
field  in  the  two  irrigations.  The  ir- 
rigations are  given  at  intervals  of 
about  two  weeks,  the  first  one  sprout- 
ing weed  seeds  and  starting  foul 
grasses  which  are  then  destroyed  by 
the  plow,  which  ■  follows  the  second 
irrigation  in  from  four  to  six  days. 
The  fields  are  permanently  prepared 
for  irrigation  by  bordering  into  landi 
60  feet  wide,  and  two  lands  are  irri- 
gated with  one  head  of  water.  TW 
water  runs  one-fourth  of  a  mile  long 
and  the  fall  is  eight  feet  to  the  mile. 

Plowing  and  secding.are  both  done 
on  the  same  day.    One  man  with  five 
horses  and  a  gang  plow  turns  ove 
five  acres  of  soil  a  day.  Another 
with  five  horses  drags  the  land, 
rows  it  and  seeds  it  with  a  grain 
all  in  the  same  day.    If  necessary 
prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  the  land 
double  disked  before  drilling.  XT 
method  of  plowing  and  seeding  af 
irrigation  instead  of  before  is  highrjl 
recommended    by    this  farmer, 
other  successful  men  say  that  on 
heavier  soils,  or  where  there  is  hea 
sod,  the  land  must  be  irrigated 
plowing,  in  order  to  settle  the 
sufficiently  to  make  a  good  seed 

Barley  seeding  is  commenced  a 
October  15,  and  wheat  seeding  a 
November  15.    The  seed  is  sown 
the  rate  of  sixty  pounds  per  acre 
the  case  of  either  wheat  or  barl 
except  when  alfalfa  is  sown  with 
barley,  in  which  case  the  barley 
sown  at  the  rate  of  only  forty  po 
per  acre. 

The  grain   is  not  irrigated 
seeding  until  it  is  "in  the  boot"  i 
one  copious  irrigation  is  usually 
ficient  to  mature  the  crop.  Ba 
and  wheat  are  both  subject  to  inj 
by  smut,  and  wheat  is  often  dama 
by  rust.    The  seed  is  given  the 
per  sulphate  treatment  for  smut, 
when  grain  is  damaged  by  rust 
manager  changes  to  land  less  rich 
humus. 

The  practice  of  following  wh 
and  barley  with  a  summer  crop 
grain  sorghum  is  not  general  on 
farm,  the  operator  stating  that 
yield  of  the  following  crop  of  w 
or  barley  is  reduced  by  the  pract 
However,  occasionally  such  a 
of  milo  is  grown  after  three  succ 
sive  crops  of  grain  have  been  gro 
on  the  same  land.    After  the  milo 
harvested,  the  land  is  seeded  back 
alfalfa  with  a  barley  crop,  the  all- 
seed being  sown  at  the  rate  of  tw 
pounds  per  acre. 

When  milo   is  seeded,  the 


Steers  cleaning  up  alfalfa  field  which  has  ju»t  been  cut  for  hay 


though  other  successful  farmers  in 
the  region  often  do  so. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  seeded  as  fol- 


stubble  is  burned,  the  land  irrig 
and    double    disked,    and  the 

(Continued  on  rage  S4) 
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Steels 

Make  the  Maxwell  Thrifty 


SEVERAL   million   dollars  have 
been  expended  to  provide  more 
elegance,  more  refinement,  more 
comfort  to  the  current  Maxwells. 

It  is  in  ever  so  many  ways  a  superior 
appearing  car;  superior,  too,  in  action. 

But  not  a  single  pound  of  weight 
has  been  added  to  burden  the  work  of 
its  great  engine! 

Therefore,  despite  the  many  pro- 
cesses of  improvement,  it  doesn't  cost 
a  penny  more  to  run  a  Maxwell  than 
it  did  a  year  ago. 

The  underlying  principle  of  every 
Maxwell  is  to  give  economic  trans- 
portation. 

This  means  light  weight.  But  it 
means  strong  steels,  as  well. 

It  is  no  easy  trick  to  provide  both 
lightness  and  strength  in  metal. 

Such  a  rare  combination  means  high 
cost  steels. 


And  you  would  find,  if  you  com- 
pared a  Maxwell  with  any  car,  that  it 
equaled  that  car  pound  for  pound  in 
fine  metals. 

How.  such  steels  affect  your  pocket- 
book  is  obvious. 

•  i.  They  are  light  in  weight  and 
hence  give  more  mileage  on  a  gallon 
of  gasoline. 

2.  As  they  are  fine  steels  they  give 
long  and  iftrinterrupted  wear. 

Which  are  but,  two  of  many  reasons 
for  that  definite  tendency  of  world- 
wide friendship  towards  Maxwell. 

In  six  years  nearly  400,000  have 
found  their  answer  to  the  motor  car 
question  in  a  Maxwell. 

This  year  100,000  Maxwells  are  being 
produced. 

This  will  supply  but  60%  of  the 
demand. 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Mart  milts  t>tr  gallon 
More  milts  on  tiro* 
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Ups  and  Oowiras  of  Rice  Raising  Practical  Rice  G 


By  Reece  T.  Blake 


WITH  a  rice-growing  record 
that  is  little  short  '  of  mar- 
velous, California  this  spring 
is  on  the  anxious  seat,  willing  to  plant 
an  enormous  acreage  to  the  great 
•cereal  of  the  Orient,  but  fearful  of 
a  water  shortage. 

Last  year,  according  to  figures  com- 
piled by  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers' 
Association,  the  rice  crop  in  this  State  * 
was  worth  $21,000,000.  Thj|  year  it 
probably  will  be  worth  much  more 
than  that,  if  sufficient  water  can  be 
secured,  because  good  prices  are  in 
prospect.  Ranchers  are  eager  to  go 
in  for  rice-growing,  since  it  can  be 
produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  other 
grains  and  since  big  profits  have  beer- 
made  in  the  past.  Rice  may  jump  to 
11  cents  wholesale,  in  the  opinion  of 
prominent  warehouse  men,  because  of 
reported  crop  failures  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  bringing  from  8 
to  9  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  for 
some  time. 

In  the  northern  counties  the  grow- 
ers are  willing  to  go  the  limit  on  rice 
if  rains  during  the  next  thirty  days 
afford  sufficient  moisture  to  make  the 
crop  outlook  promising.  Growers  in 
Colusa  County  have  planned  to  in- 
crease their  plantings  26,000  acres, 
Glenn  County  would  add  from  18,000 
to  22,000  acres,  Sutter  would  put  in 
an  extra  13,000  acres  and  Butte  would 
add  about  16,000  acres.  Grain  men 
in  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties  have 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  if  the 
patter  of  the  rain  is  loud  enough 
before  the  middle  of  April  they  will 
likely  "dip  into"  rice  quite  generously. 

Experiments  in  the  South 

Rice  culture  has  been  undertaken 
in  a  few  Southern  California  districts 
with  moderate  success  in  past  years, 
but  the  experiment  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  results  that  justify  exten- 
sive plantings,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
Antelope  Valley,  where  a  large  experi- 
ment will  be  carried  on  this  year. 

The  Antelope  Valley  experiment  is 
just  now  the  subject  of  considerable 
'discussion  among  Southern  California 
farmers.  No  concrete  test  of  the  crop 
has  been  made  in  that  district, 
although  small  plantings  have  been 
tried  and  have  done  sufficiently  well 
to  afford  some  encouragement  to 
planters. 

Farm  Adviser  Hodgson  states  that 
the  present  plan  calls  for  the  planting 
of  at  least  1,000  acres  of  rice  in  the 
dry  lake  district  near  Rosamond  and 
north  of  Lancaster.  Frank  Conley 
and  T.  W.  Grogan  of  Lorfg  Beach, 
who  had  some  experience  with  rice 
in  the  lowlands  around  the  beach  city, 
started  the  rice  experiments  in  Ante- 
lope Valley,  and  J.  B.  Turman  of  Wil- 
lows, who  raised  rice  there  for  a 
number  of  seasons,  recently  leased 
1,500  acres  of  the  dry  lake,  announcing 
his  intention  to  plant  1,000  acres  of  it 
to  rice  this  spring,  according  to  Farm 
Adviser  Hodgson. 

Irrigation  Requirements  Met 

This  dry  lake  region  has  a  fall  of 
about  fourteen  inches  to  the  mile. 

It  would  be  possible  to  lay  it  out 
in  80  or  160-acre  checks.  The  tract 
is  perfectly  rectangular  and  needs  no 
leveling.  The  crop  would  be  an  easy 
one  to  harvest.  A  two-foot  dike 
around  the  tract,  it  is  believed,  will 
hold  the  irrigation  water,  and  mois- 
ture in  abundance  can  be  had  from 
artesian  wells  which  have  been  drilled 
there.  Cheap  water  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  features  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  dry  lake  has  a  peculiar 
crust  and  will  hold  water  excellently. 
The  question,  according  to  J.  B.  Vaile, 
president  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  is  whether  or  not 
a  crop  of  rice  will  stand  as  much 
alkali  as  is  likely  to  be  encountered 
on  the  lake.  Mr.  Vaile  says  he  is 
fearful  that  alkali  will  become  abun- 
dant as  the  water  is  applied.  He  ex- 


presses the  hope,  however,  that  the 
trial  will  prove  to  be  a  complete  suc- 
cess. 

The  development  of  great  rice 
marshes  in  Antelope  Valley  would 
convert  into  valuable  land  a  large 
area  which  now  can  be  purchased  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  It  has  only 
been  a  few  years  since  one  could  pick 
up  extensive  areas  of  land  in  Colusa, 
Butte  and  Tulare  counties  for  from 
$15  an  acre  upward.  These  same  lands 
are  now  held  at  from  $400  to  $550 
an  acre  for  rice-growing  purposes, 
and  are  returning  a  satisfactory  in- 
come on  the  investment,  since  some 
of  them  are ,  producing  as  many  as 
sixty  bags  of  rice  to  the  acre — a  total 
of  6,000  pounds,  worth  at  least  $475. 
Rice  lands  in  this  State  yielded  as 
much  as  $675  an  acre  in  rice  last  year, 
although  the  general  average  was 
much  lower.  The  amount  of  profit 
taken  off  an  acre  depends  in  a  large 


By  J.  B. 

RICE  culture  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stages  in  Califor- 
nia. Last  year,  the  average  re- 
turn to  the  grow  was  $148  an  acre. 
This  places  good  rice  land  on  almost 
an  equal  plane  with  good  alfalfa  land 
in  net  returns  to  the  farmer. 

The  most  essential  requirements  for 
raising  rice  successfully  are  good 
ditches  and  good  levees.  This  I  have 
learned  from  practical  experience. 
More  failures  are  due  to  construction 
of  poor  ditches  and  levees  than  to  all 
other  sources  together.  Small  ditches 
and  levees  made  late  and  not  given 
time  to  settle  and  become  packed  and 
hard  are  almost  certain  to  "break" 
when  the  loss  of  water  means  too 
often  the  loss  of  much  of  the  crop 
and  consequently  most  of  the  profits! 
The  experienced  rice  raiser  over- 
comes this  by  carefully  working  over 
all  old  ditches  and  levees  early  in 
the  winter.    On  all  lands  where  rice 


rowing 

Corcoran 


A  Break  in  the  Levee  May  Mean  Failure, 


measure  upon  planting,  tending  and 
quality  of  soil,  but  in  the  main,  where 
rice  will  grow  to  any  advantage,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  profitable  crop,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  market  for  as 
much  of  it  as  California  can  raise. 

Water  Question  Paramount 

Farmers  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  have  announced  their  intention 
to  begin  planting  as  soon  after  the 
first  of  April  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Those  who  contemplate  a  short- 
age of  water  are  planning  to  under- 
take the  production  of  larger  cr«a>s 
on  less  acreage.  The  water  question 
is  a  serious  one  in  most  localities, 
since  the  State  Water  Commission  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  will  recog- 
nize three  factors  in  dealing  with  the 
supply — priority  rights  first,  riparian 
rights  second  and  filing  with  the  State 
Water  Commission  third. 

In  some  of  the  Central  California 
counties  not  a  few  ranchers  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  drill  deep 
wells  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  an  abundance  of  water  for  irri- 
gating rice.  There  are  at  least  a  few 
well  known  agriculturists  who  fear 
that  if  this  procedure  is  followed  to 
any  great  extent  the  water  levels  may 
be  lowered  so  seriously  that  the  cost 
of  pumping  water  will  be  too  great 
to  make  its  use  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses profitable. 

Some  of  the  northern  growers,  who 
fear  they  will  not  have  enough  water 
to  justify  them  in  planting  rice,  are 
accepting  the  situation  cheerfully  and 
planning  to  "rest"  their  ground  this 
season,  at  the  same  time  working  it 
deeply  fo  kill  out  the  water  grass, 
which  has  in  some  sections  cut  down 
the  yield  considerably  after  rice  has 
been  cultivated  on  the  same  ground 
over  a  series  of  years. 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  water 

(Continued  on  Pace  52) 


is  being  planted  for  the  first  time  all 
such  work  should  be  done  early 
enough  to  allow  the  loose,  new  dirt 
to  become  well  packed  and  joined  to 
the  old. 

The  contours  or  levees  should  be 
located  and  placed  by  a  competent, 
experienced  leveler,  for  correct  level- 
ing and  construction  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all  other  problems  together. 
Rice  is  an  easy  crop  to  raise,  provid- 
ing one  can  control  the  water  easily, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  raise  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  ditches  and  levees 
night  and  day  and  lose  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  from  "breaks. ' 

Increases  Land  Values 

The  rice  industry  has  been  devel- 
oped largely  on  lands  not  well  adapted 
to  many  other  crops,  because  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  alkali  and  heavy  sub- 
soils. One  crop  of  rice  often  im- 
proves poor  land  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  good  yield  of  barley  may  be 
raised  the  following  year.  A  few 
crops  of  rice  and  barley  usually  im- 
prove the  land  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  same  soil  becomes  suitable  for 
raising  milo,  broom  corn,  cotton  and 
other  crops.  On  such  improved  land 
broom  corn  does  exceptionally  well. 

Methods  on  New  Land 

On  new  rice  land  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  getting  the  crop 
started,  especially  when  there  is  con- 
siderable alkali  present.  Many  per- 
sons believe  that  rice  is  alkali-resist- 
ant when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not.  It  is  a  water  plant,  and  this  fact 
means  that  the  alkali  present  is  dis- 
solved in  several  times  more  water 
than  is  natural  for  other  crops.  One 
pound  of  alkali  and  20  pounds  of 
water  to  each  100  pounds  of  soil  will 
permit  many  field  crops  to  grow  until 
evaporation  lessens  the  moieture  and 
concentrates  the  alkali,  but  under  rice- 
growing  conditions  the  same  amount 
of  alkali  may  easily  be  dissolved  in 


40  pounds  of  moisture.  The  latter 
part  of  April  is  usually  a  warm,  dry- 
ing period,  and  because  of  the  effect 
of  winds,  careful  attention  in  getting 
a  good,  vigorous  start  is  essential. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  critical  period. 
Bu(  w'th  good  ditches  and  levees  the' 
warm  spells  that  come  later,  necessi- 
tating a  deeper  covering  of  water  in 
order  to  maintain  proper  root  tem- 
peratures, do  not  present  a  serious 
problem. 

Effect  of  Black  Alkali 

When  black  alkali  is  present,  as  it 
often  the  case,  added  difficulty  is  had 
in  building  ditches  and  levees  that 
will  hold.  When  water  is  put  on  soil 
that  contains  black  alkali  the  soil  first] 
runs  together,  or  "flocculates,"  and 
later  deflocculates.  Whenever  thil 
condition  is  encountered  much  heav- 
ier levees  and  ditch  banks  should  be 
made  in  order  to  prevent  breaks  at 
a  critical  time. 

Land  that  has  raised  rice  once 
should  take  less  water  the  second  ye 
— often  20  per  cent  less — because 
subsoil  conditions  being  better 
holding  water.  This  means  that 
one  were  putting  rice  on  land  for  til 
first  time  and  thought  he  had  cnoug 
water  for  80  acres  he  had  better  sta 
with  60  acres  and  put  the  other 
preferably  the  best  soil — to  son 
other  crop,  such  as  milo,  that  wc 
take  less  water.  This  is  not  a 
practice  on  new  land  when  one  is  no 
sure  of  the  amount  of  water  or  of  th 
holding  qualities  of  ditches  and  levee 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  safe  practice. 

Later  in  the  Season 

When  rice  is  ready  to  harvest  tb 
quicker  one  gets  the  water  off 
better,  so  as  to  have  the  grain 
of  the  way  of  early  fall  rains.  Fa 
thermore,  excess  of  water  may  rem 
in  flooding  a  neighbor's  fields  wfa 
levees  are  suddenly  cut. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  water 
on  rice  late  in  the  season  usually  do 
little  or  no  damage  when  "cut  on 
other  or  adjacent  land.    It  contaii 
but  little  alkali,  and  if  the  adjace 
property  is  raw  land  it  usually  result 
in  the  addition  of  enough  plant  fo 
to  more  than  repay  what  damage 
donr.    But  trouble  between  neighb 
frequently  results   from  such  pr 
tices. 

Unless  the  low  places  are  contc 
out  or  filled  in  before  the  plantir 
season  they  will  offer  difficulty 
harvesting  with  machinery.  If 
grower  wishes  to  reclaim  rice  land 
for  other  crops  emphasis  should 
placed  at  the  very  start  on  levelii 
and  checking  out  the  low  plac 
Otherwise  the  high  places  on  whii 
one  seldom  gets  a  stand  of  rice 
"sop  up"  or  "sponge"  the  alkali 
such  an  extent  that  nothing  will  gro 
on  them. 

Of  course,  it  costs  money  to 
and  carefully  contour  land;  ho  we 
it  is  often  unfortunate  that  the 
grower  and  the  land  owner  car 
come  to  a  better  understanding 
permanently  improve  all  the  land 
which  rice  is  grown. 

Rice,  fortunately,  is  grown  all 
entirely  on  low,  flat  land  that 
quires  but  little  leveling. 

Continuous  Culture 

If  one  is  reasonably  careful 
selecting  seed,  free  from  seeds 
water  grass  and  other  weeds  th 
infest  the  rice  fields,  rice  may 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  sat) 
field.  It  is  not  true  that  rice  groi 
repeatedly  on  the  same  soil  will  "b» 
come  red."  This  red  rice  comes  frol 
the  levees  or  other  places  having  t* 
little  water.  Among  the  most  serioi 
rice  pests  are  blackbirds  and  duck 
All  natural  weeds,  especially  desa 
weeds,  seem  to  become  more  peraj 
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Barn  and  Roof  Paint 
makes  old  Father 
Time  mtand  back  by 
sealing  every  pore 
and  crack. 


Pioneer  Shingle 
Stain  Nature's 
beauty  canned. 


LOOK  OUT! 

The  moisture  that  is  so  good  for  the  fields  will  destroy  your  home. 

Save  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All 

If  the  sun,  wind  and  rain  have  battered  your  property  until  it  is  un-  iSHS."*. 
sightly   in  appearance  and  destruction  is  imminent,  repaint  with 
W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.'S  PAINT. 

Brighten  with  color  and  gloss  the  worn  places.  Make  the  surfaces 
moisture-proof  and  weather-proof.  Surface  protection  is  a  necessity. 

FULLER'S  PAINT  will  prolong  the  life  and  improve  the  looks  of  your 
house,  barn,  porches  and  farm  implements.  A  little  money  timely  spent 
for  PAINT  will  save  the  expense  of  repairs. 


Pacific  Wagon  Paint 
wilt  make  your 


Porch  and  Step 
Paint,  a  lustrous 
and  tasting  Beu'eh 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Enamels  —  Stains  —  Varnishes  —  Pioneer  White  Lead 

PAINTS 

Paint  for  every  purpose.    Ask  your  dealer. 
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Better  Rural  Credits 

PROBABLY  the  Rural  Credits 
bill  (H.  R.  12678)  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative 
McFadden  of  Pennsylvania,  will  die 
a  natural  death.  It  calls  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  complicated  National 
system,  practically  duplicating  the 
present  Farm  Land  Bank  organiza- 
tion, and  involving  great  expense  and 
the  working  out  of  many  problems  in 
its  development. 

Yet  farmers  undoubtedly  need 
stronger  personal  credits  than  those 
afforded  by  ordinary  deposit-banking 
methods.  There  should  be  som» 
means  by  which  all  farmers  could 
borrow  money  on  personal  security, 
as  well  as  land-mortgage  security. 

The  need  of  such  credit  is  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  a  cattle-breeder. 
From  two  to  three  years  is  required 
before  the  money  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  cow  is  returned  by 
her  offspring;  the  value  of  both  cow 
and  offspring  is  far  above  that  of  ordi- 
nary market  beef.  Yet  the  average 
breeder  is  unable  to  secure  loans  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  without 
land  as  security,  to  permit  of  rapid 
expansion  of  his  business,  and  it  is 
only  by  years  of  waiting  and  denial 
that  he  is  enabled  finally  to  attain 
success. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  livestock  im- 
provement would  be  hastened  ten- 
fold, were  it  not  necessary  for  the 
beginner  with  little  credit,  to  increase 
his  stock  with  painful  slowness  be- 
cause of  inability  to  finance  himself. 
And  this  is  but  one  example  of  the 
need  for  some  better  system. 

But  why  cannot  the  solution  of  the 
problem  be  found  in  the  present  Farm 
Land  Banks?,  Why  could  not  a  Per- 
sonal Rural  Credits  department  be 
added  to  each,  or  the  entire  system  be 
reorganized  to  provide  this  essential 
service  for  our  farmers?  The  Joint 
Stock  Land  Banks  are  being  estab- 
lished along  more  liberal  lines  than 
the  regular  banks,  under  the  same  act. 
Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  com- 
bine all  the  necessary  features  under 
one  great  system? 

The  country  certainly  is  in  no  mood 
for  organization  of  another  compli- 
cated, expensive  Government-con- 
trolled banking  system.  But  when  we 
have  already  a  big  organization  that 
might  easily  encompass  greater  ser- 
vice, is  it  necessary  for  our  farmers 
longer  to  seek  in  vain  for  the  where- 
withal to  carry  on  their  business? 

The  mere  fact  that  the  movement 
has  attained  such  momentum,  how- 
ever, speaks  well  for  the  new  spirit 
of  determination  that  has  taken  hold 
of  organized  agriculture.  But  this 
is  a  time  when  the  efficiency  idea  is 
paramount.  Let  us  have  more  liberal 
rural  credits.  But  let  us  not  set  up 
unnecessary  and  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery in  order  tj  make  new  exper- 
ments. 


Let  Us  PulS  Together=But  Npt  Too  Far 

WE  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the  great  movement  towards  organi- 
zation of  producers.  It  is  the  era  in  which  farm  organizations  must 
prove  their  right  to  exist.  Some  of  the  strongest  associations  already 
have  been  called  upon  to  explain  their  history,  personnel  and  plans.  *  In  every 
important  case  that  has  yet  come  to  light,  THE  ASSOCIATION  IN  QUES- 
TION HAS  BEEN  ABLE  TO  SHOW  THAT  IT  HAD  ONLY  BEGUN 
TO  RIGHT  GREAT  WRONGS  THAT  HAD  EXISTED  FOR  GEN- 
ERATIONS. 

.The  time  has  come,  however,  when  producers  must  conduct  themselves 
and  their  organizations  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  every  act  may  be 
called  to  account  and  any  false  move  may  result  in  dissolution  and  dis- 
aster. 

It  has  been  proved  that  proper  collective  bargaining  oh  the  part  of  pro- 
ducers is  more  likely  to  reduce  than  to  increase  the  price  of  their  commod- 
ities to  the  consumer.  The  entire  tendency  of  present  day  marketing  methods 
is  to  give  the  grower  what  he  rightfully  deserves,  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  price  the  consumer  must  pay. 

OUR  FARMERS  MUST  NOT  LOSE  SIGHT  OF  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 
In  their  zeal  to  secure  just  returns  for  their  expenditure  of  capital  and  labor, 
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they  must  not  forget  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  co-operative  movement 
will  be  affected  more  by  its  effect  upon  consumers'  prices  than  upon  pro- 
ducers' revenue. 

Power  of  organization  is  like  power  from  an  electric  generator.  If  not 
guided  in  the  proper  channels,  it  may  turn  back  and  bring  disaster  upon  the 
ones  responsible  for  its  generation.  This  has  been  illustrated  quite  fre- 
quently of  late  by  the  activities  of  certain  industrial  organizations,  more  or 
less  drunk  with  power  and  determined  to  use  it  entirely  for  furtherance  of 
their  own  ends,  without  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

In  the  end  right,  not  might,  must  reign!  And  the  best  way  for  any 
class  to  maintain  and  build  upon  its  inherent  right  to  organize  is  for  that  class 
to  use  its  organized  power  for  the  common  good.  The  minute  it  is  abused, 
it  may  become  a  boomerang. 

So  far  the  record  of  producers'  organizations  has  been  exceptionally 
clean.  This  word  of  warning  is  interjected  at  a  time  when  the  less  cautious 
may  be  tempted  to  go  too  far  and  thus  to  undo  the  great  work  of  the  past. 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  Let  us  all  pull  together,  but  not  at 
the  sacrifice  of  our  civic  obligations. 


Tractor  Progress 

THE  California  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  its  foresight  and 
breadth  of  policy  is  indicated  by  the 
inauguration  of  tractor  "short-course- 
demonstrations,"  in  collaboration  with 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  conducting  such  schools  and  ex- 
hibitions, the  Association  not  only 
benefits  the  tractor  industry  gen- 
erally, but  also  increases  production 
and  improves  farming  methods.  For 
the  knowledge  gained  "by  those  who 
attend  demonstrations  of  this  kind  is 
put  immediately  to  work  on  the  farms 
and  at  once  promotes  the  efficiency 
of  farm-power  users. 
•  Wise  indeed  are  the  members  of  an 
Association  who  employ  their  com- 
bined power  in  the  solution  of  big 
problems,  thus  finally  benefitting  the 
members  more  than  would  be  possi- 
ble by  means  of  any  more  direct  and 
possibly  more  selfish  policy. 


Future  Livestock  Supply 

STUDENTS  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, wont  to  regard  the  fu- 
ture of  meat  production  with 
alarm,  fail  to  take  into  account  the 
potential  resources  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  freely  predicted  that  when  our 
livestock  industry  becomes  so  cir- 
cumscribed by  intensive  farming  as 
to  make  large  scale  production  im- 
possible, the  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  South  America,  including 
over  1,000,000  square  miles  of  virgin 
valleys,  mesas  and  mountain  range, 
will  be  employed  for  the  production 
of  an  increasing  part-  of  our  meat 
supply. 

But  America  will  raise  the  breed- 
ing stock  for  improvement  of  the  big 
herds,  just  as  she  is  doing  now.  The 
future  for  the  livestock  breeder  never 
was  brighter  than  at  present.  As  the 
nation's,  farm  animals  gradually  be- 
come concentrated  on  smaller  farms, 
there  will  be  less  and  less  room  for 
grade  stock.  Only  good  animals  can 
survive  and  produce  profit  upon  high- 
priced  land. 
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Truth  in  Fabric 


i 

fT]  HE  stockmen  and  farmers  ap- 

I    pear  to  be  solidly  behind  Sen- 
K       ator  Capper  of  tKansas,  himself 
a  farmer   and    farm-magazine  pub- 
lisher, in  his  demand  for  adoption 
•f  the  "Truth  in  Fabric"  bill. 

The  wool-growers  repeatedly  have 
shown  that  the  man  who  produces 
and  sells  wool  on  the  regular  market, 
receives^  only  from  $4  to  $6  for  the 
wool  entering  into  a  $75  or  $100  suit. 
This  is  bad  enough,  without  the  added 
sting  of  seeing  goods  sold  as  "all- 
wool"  which  contain  only  a  small 
percentage  of  real  wool,  and  some- 
times nothing  more  than  "shoddy." 

The  phrase  "all  wool"  always  has 
been  properly  understood  to  mean 
virgin  wool,  not  that  which  is  re- 
claimed from  castoff  garments.  Yet 
it  seems  that  some  manufacturers 
waking  goods  entirely  of  shoddy  or 
reclaimed  wool,  have  been  using  the 
term  "all  wool"  in  the  sale  of  their 
product. 

No  harm  ever  yet  has  come  from 
complete  and  open  honesty  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  goods,  from 
food-products  to  clothing.  There  is 
no  reason  why  even  the  manufacturers 
who  wish  to  use  part  cotton,  reclaimed 
wool,  or  shoddy  should  object  to  the 
passage  of  a  bill  that  will  place  their 
business  upon  a  fair  and  known  basis. 
Aad  the  wool-producers,  as  well  as 
the  consumers,  have  perfect  right  to 
demand  the  ending  of  the  deception- 
nnder-law  that  has  been  allowed  to 
work  so  much  harm  to  all.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  deplorable  imposition 
'  as  has  been  allowed  in  the  past  soon 
will  be  forever  ended. 
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The  New  Secretary 

WHO  knows  what  dreams  are 
woven  these  days  into  the 
smoke  rings  of  favorite  corn- 
cobs in  the  offices  of  the  country's 
farm  journals?  Who  knows  what 
thoughts  are  stirring  in  ambitious 
reportorial  minds?  For  has  not  a  farm 
paper  publisher  been  chosen  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture? 

When  Edwin  T.  Meredith  took  the 
chair  recently  vacated  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Houston,  a  real  repre- 
sentative of  agricultural '  journalism 
accepted  a  place  as  leader  of  the  na- 
tion's food  producers.  And  while  his 
regime  is  yet  to«  short  to  justify  con- 
clusions as  to  his  ability  and  fitness, 
his  preliminary  announcements  ring 
true  and  his  past  record  is  more  than 
•  promising. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  con- 
spicuous need  of  a  real  farmer,  fa- 
miliar with  all  (arm  problems,  at  the 
helm  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Meredith's  life 
'work  has  given  him  a  broad  view- 
point. He  should  be  able  to  decide 
wisely  and  fairly  for  all  classes  of 
farmers  the  momentous  questions  that 
will  be  presented  to  him. 

From  what  we  know  of  Edwin 
Meredith,  he  never  has  been  justly 
accused  of  egotism.  And  we  trust 
that  the  acquisition  of  his  new  office 
will  not  cause  him  to  abandon  the 
"editorial  we." 


MOLINE 


FOR  HORSE  OR  TRACTOR 

8  and  10  foot 

37  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 

Oil  once  a  year 

Capacity -40  Acres  in  10  hours 

The  answer  to  the  demand  for  greater 
harvesting  speed  and  economy 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

MOLINE,  ILL. 


BRANCHES  AT 

Spokane  Kansas  City 

Portland         ,  Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City*  Minneapolis 

Denver  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 


Dec  Moines 
Bloominglon.  IB, 
Indianapolis 
Columbus.  Ohio 
Jackson.  Mich. 


SINCE  I8S5, "MOLINE  "ON  A  FARM  IMPLEMENT 
HAS  BEEN  A  MAR.K  OF  QUALITY 


Do  you  read  Weldoini's  horticultural  artScfles  Sim  Orchard 
and  Farinni?   They  aflome  are  worth  the  pnce_of  the  paper 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


"A  Little 


Lead  Them" 


"W; 


•E  BUILD  permanently 
when  we  take  our  boys  and 
,  girls  into  our  confidence 
and  work  out  our  plans  in  partnership 
with  them,"  says  C.  B.  Smith,  leader 
of  agricultural  extension  work  for  the 
North  and  West. 

Agricultural  clubs  are  an  American 
institution.  They  were  started  some 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  small  way  and 
have  been  extended  into  almost  every 
county  in  the  United  States.  France, 
Japan,  Canada  and  other  countries 
have  adopted  the  idea.  Probably  no 
other  means  equals  club  work  tor 
creating  permanent  interest  in  rural 
life  and  in  promoting  better  farming 
methods  among  young  people.  Boys 
and  girls  respond  when  given  worth- 
while tasks.  They  like  to  do  a  man  s 
or  woman's  work  and  to  receive  rea 
profit  both  in  money  and  in  practical 
knowledge  and  power. 

Club  work  also  has  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  agency  for  arousing  com- 
munity interest  among  all  classes  and 
ages  In  thousands  of  cases  young 
people  in  organized  clubs  have  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  the  advantages 
of  pure-bred  livestock  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  increasing  crop  yields  by 
means  of  better  seed  and  better  meth- 
ods of  cultivation.  Through  organ- 
ized competition  to  see  who  can  do 
the  best  work  and  make  the  most 
profit,  rural  leadership  is  developed  in 
each  community.  Although. the  club 
idea  is  chiefly  to  benefit  each  indi- 
vidual member,  it  has  proved  a  very 
efficient  method  of  reaching  the  older 
members  of  rural  communities. 
California  Clubs  Financed 
California  has  for  years  been  a  lead- 
ing State  in  agricultural  club  work. 
W  R  Ralston,  assistant  State  leader 
of  clubs,  says:  There  are  thirty-five 
county  farm  bureaus  in  California  and 
every  one  has  adopted  a  special  plan 
for  promoting  club  work  through  its 
agricultural  club  committee.  At  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  local  farm  bureau 
centers  in  all  counties  have  adopted 
plans  for  club  work.  The  State  Fed- 
eration of  Farm  Bureaus  has  under 
way  an  extensive  program  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

Local  banks  throughout  the  btate 
are  co-operating  in  assisting  club 
members  by  loaning  them  money  to 
carry  out  the  work.  H  C.  Carr  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
•  at  Porterville,  is  chairman  of  the  agri- 
cultural club  committee  of  the  State 
Bankers'  Association.  He  reports 
that  local  banks  have  loaned  to  boys 
and  girls  during  the  past  year  nearly 
$20,000!  ,    ,    .  _ 

One  of  the  large  banks  in  Fresno 
has  employed  a  man  who  gives  a  great 
part  of  his  time  to  assist  the  county 
club  leader  in  organizing  and  super- 
vising pig  clubs  in  Fresno  County,  his 
efforts'  dealing  largely  with  the  finan- 
cial problems.  At  least  $5,000  will  be 
loaned  through  this  man  to  pig  club 
boys  this  year  in  an  endeavor  to 
secure  more  and  better  pure-bred  pigs 
on  the  farms  of  Fresno  County. 

In  the  Bakersfield  district  several 
thousand  dollars  has  been  loaned  to 
club  members  with  which  to  purchase 
pure-bred  stock  for  the  club  contests. 
What  is  true  in  the  Bakersfield  and 
the  Fresno  districts  is  also  true  in 
many  other  sections,  but  it  should  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  by  far  the  greater 
amount 'of  money  spent  for  livestock 
in  club  contests  is  earned  by  boys  and 
girls  without  being  borrowed.  In  the 
crop  projects  even  less  capital  is  re- 
quired. 

Basic  Values  of  Work 

Of  course  the  value  of  the  work  is 
not  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 
Added  knowledge  and  power  of 
achievement  represent  by  far  the 
greatest  value.  The  assumptions  upon 
which  agricultural  clubs  are  founded 
are: 


This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  far-reaching  com- 
munity projects  ever  launched,  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  idea  as  applied  in 
a  great  swine-breeding  center — the  San  Fernando  Valley,  near  Los  An- 
geles. Almost  every  county  in  the  State  has  these  agricultural  clubs,  and 
thousands  of  our  readers,  therefore,  will  be  interested  in  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  the  people  of  this  rich  Valley.  That  the  work  will  be  re- 
flected in  ever-increasing  prosperity  and  better  living  cannot  be  doubted. 
And  the  youngsters  incidentally  are  teaching  their  elders  many  valuable 
lessons. — Ed. 


By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 


1 —  That  the  agricultural  institutions 
of  the  State  and  Nation  have  informa- 
tion which,  applied  to  farming,  will 
increase  farm  profits. 

2 —  That  many  boys  and  some  girls 
want  to  make  money  by  farming  and 
would  like  to  be  shown  how. 

3—  That  the  chances  for  individual 
success  are  increased  when  several 
persons  in  a  neighborhood  undertake 


the  same  work,  an  added  interest  for 
which  comes  through  competition. 

4 — That  there  will  be  aroused  a 
partnership  and  co-operation  between 
parents  and  their  sons  and  daughters 
which  will  make  for  better  rural  life 
and  more  efficient  citizenship. 

Valuable  Prizes  Won 

Neither  the  United  States  Depart- 


(1)  Otis  D.  Cook,  of  Santa  Susanna.    He  built  the  house  himself  ! 

(t)  Owentmouth  H.  8.  Breeding  Contest  Entrants  Scoring  a  Duroc. 

(S)  Mary  Saxton,  of  Mission  Acres,  San  Fernando,  with  Duroc  gilt. 

(4)  Gladys  Williams,  of  Mission  Acres,  with  her  registered  gilt. 


ment  of  Agriculture  nor  the 
University  offers  any  prizes  or  aw 
to  winners  in  agricultural  club 
tests.    Such  matters  are  left  entir 
in  the  hands  of  the  various  commu 
ties.    It  is  evident,  however,  that 
work  has  the  enthusiastic  appro 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  since 
nually  they  have  subscribed  large  su 
of  money  for  travel  trips  for  the 
ning  boys.    The  totals  of  the  s 
so  expended  have  greatly  incre 
year  by  year. 

The  chief  form  of  prize  offered 
many  communities  has  been  the 
nual  outing  to  the  University  Fa 
at  Davis.   Several  hundred  boys 
there  for  a  great  picnic  and  ec 
tional  outing  each  fall. 

Another  and  larger  prize  has 
a   transcontinental    tour  offered 
some  communities  to  their  winr 
boys.    This  tour  allows  the  you 
sters  to  make  a  study  of  the  r 
prominent  types  of  agriculture 
industries   in    America    by  person 
visits   to  the  various  States, 
typical  club  tour  has  differed  from 
others  ever  offered  in  that  it  is  d 
nitely  organized  for  agricultural 
struction  in  order  to  train  leaders  fo 
country  life. 

Various  other  prizes  are  offe 
with  the  prevailing  idea  that  the  av 
shall  be  a  community  investment 
that  it  shall  not  be  a  straight  monc 
prize,  but  shall  be  educational  in 
ture.  Chino  and  a  number  of  othc 
communities  gave  pure-bred  pigs 
a  high  standard  to  pig  contest 
ners  the  past  year.  A  trio  of 
poultry  has  been  used  as  an  av 
to  winners  in  poultry  contests, 
lease  on  a  piece  of  land  for  a  peric 
of  years  has  been  used.  Trips  to 
State  fairs  and  other  fairs  have  bi 
given  several  times  to  winners.  Not 
ing  seems  to  make  a  greater  appe 
to  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  worke 
hard  in  a  contest  for  many  mont" 
than  an  outing  with  the  purpose 
profit  and  pleasure  combined. 

Club  Supervision 

It  became  evident  at  the  outset  that 
the  agricultural  clubs  in   Calif  oi 
could  not  be  maintained  by  voluntec 
leadership.    Therefore,  supervision 
the  clubs  was  taken  over  by  the  ext« 
sion  division  of  the  University,  whic 
now,  in  co-operation  with  the  Unite 
States    Department    of  Agriculture 
employs  three  men  who  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  enterprise.  Count 
farm   advisers   and   crop  specis"" 
have  given  much  service  to  the 

The  specialists  from  the  Unive 
visit  each  high  school  club  about 
a  month  during  the  year.  The 
and  girls  are  visited  at  home,  whe 
their  crops  are  inspected  and  instr 
tion  is  given.    Group  meetings 
held. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  enrolls  he  beg 
to  receive  special  literature  upon 
crop  or  animal  he  is  growing, 
means  of  the  printed  material  and 
personal  instruction  of  the  club 
cialists,  as  well  as  by  the  study  oi 
growing  crop  itself,  it  is  possible 
a  club  boy  to  gain  more  detailed 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  one  c 
than  is  given  in  any  regular  cour 
offeredno  college  undergraduates. 

Must  Keep  Records 

The   club  members  each  keep 
complete  financial  statement  of 
crop  or  animals,  the  entire  expe  " 
including  the  rental  of  the  land, 
the  labor  of  the  boy  himself, 
memoranda  of  all  operations,  the  I 
or  equipment  used  and  the  time 
quired  for  the  work.    At  the  end 
the  season  these  records  are  retur 
completed  to  the  State  office,  wb 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  them 
a  summary  statement  submitted 
each  club,  pointing  out,  if  possif 
(Continued  on  Fa««  «»> 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR 


(WANN  PATENTS) 


Has  a  Record 

Experimental  Stage  Has  Passed 


Pacific  Evaporator  has  turned  out  "premium" 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  has  proven  its  reliability  in  full  season  runs, 

producing  in  commercial  quantities. 

Every  user  of  Pacific  Evaporator  is  satisfied 

with  its  operation  and  its  product. 

We  know  Pacific  Evaporator  will  dry  your 

fruits  and  vegetables  satisfactorily  because  it 

has  been  doing  the  work  for  others  for  the  last 

eight  years. 


We  can  equip  you  with  a  Pacific  Evaporator 
for  any  capacity. 

With  the  plans  and  specifications  that  we  will 
sell  you,  together  with  the  right  to  construct  and 
operate,  you  can  build  your  own  evaporator 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Pacific  Evaporator  will  turn  out  better  products 
than  fruit  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  any  other 
process. 

We*  can  show  you  letters  from  packers  and 
growers,  proving  that  its  products  have  sold  at 
a  substantial  premium  over  the  sun  dried. 


PRUNE  MEN  CAN 
SAVE  FORTUNES 
WITH  PLANT 


Pacific  Evaporator  is  of  pe- 
culiar value  to  prune  grow- 
ers, who  stake  their  fortunes 
every  year,  gambling  on  the 
weather. 
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No  California  prune  man  has 
forgotten  the  disaster  of 
1918,  when  rains  ruined 
fruit  worth  millions. 
Our  evaporator  will  prevent 
such  losses.  It  will  permit 
the  orchardist  to  dry  his 
fruit  at  the  proper  time, 
rain  or  shine. 

With  Pacific  Evaporator  you 
can  let  late  ripening  prunes 
remain  on  the  trees  until 
sugar  content  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum. 

This  evaporator  turns  out  a 
prune  of  wonderful  quality 
with  the  juices  and  the  na- 
tural flavor  preserved. 


Land  Settlement  Board 

or  THE 

State  of  California 
Turlock.  California 


_  March  5,  1920. 

Paolfio  Evaporator  Co., 

435  Flrat  national  Bank  Bldg.,  , 
San  Franelaoo,  California. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  youra  of  reoent  date: 

We  operated  the  two  unit  Paoiflo  Evaporator  thirty-four 
daya  during  the  Fall  of  1919.  ' 

In  thla  time  we  evaporated  approximately'  aaventy  dried  tona 
from  freah  French  Prunea  and  finished  approximately  twenty  tona  from 
prunes  which  were  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  dried  in  the  aun. 

The  f restr  fruit  required  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  to 
evaporate.    Four  men  operated  the  two  unite  working  in  two  twelve 
hour  shifts  of  two  man  each.    A  helper  wae  employed  approximately 
ten  hours  per  day.    The  total  coat  of  such  labor  was  $39.00  per  day. 

The  plant  consumed  in  thirty-four  days  approximately  six 
thousand  gallons  of  37-38  gravity  oil,  worth  six  oents  per  gallon 
delivered  on  the  ranoh. 

Th*  plant  when  turning  out  3j  dried  tona  par  day  has  a 
labor  coat  of  approximately  $13.00  per  ton  and  a  fuel  ooet  of 
approximately  $4.75  per  ton,  a  total  ooat  of  approximately  $16.75 
per  dried  ton  of  evaporated  fruit.    Thla  does  not  include  the  ooat 
of  dipping.,  grading  and  loading  of  traye. 

Our  fruit  waa  sold  to  the  California  Paoklng  Corporation, 
we  reoelved  three-fourths  of  a  oant  per  pound,  baas  prloa,  more  for 
the  evaporated  fruit  than  for  the  aame  olaaa  of  fruit  dried  in  the 
aun.    The  fresh  fruit  delivered  to  the  evaporator  waa  no  better 
quality  or  size  than  that  dried  in  the  sun  aa  no  aeleotlng  was  dona 
for  either  the  evaporated  or  sun  dried.    The  fruit  was  taken  as  it 
oame  from  the  orchard,  the  evaporator  filled  to  oapaoity  and  then 
the  fruit  waa  run  out  on  field  trays  until  suoh  time  as  there  was 
more  room  in. the  evaporator.    Some  of  out  very  finest  French  prunes 
were  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  oonelder  the  security  of  the  prune  industry  in  the) 
Sacramento  Valley  depende  on  artlflolal  drying. 

Hoping  this  general  information  will  be  of  value  to  you  and 
wishing  you  sucoess  in  furthering  the  evaporation  movement,  I  am 


Sincerely  yours,  •  . 


INSURE  YOUR  FRUIT 
AND  CEASE  WORRY 


You  would  not  sleep  if  you 
had  no  insurance  on  your 
buildings. 

Why   should  ,  you    take  a 
chance  on  your  crops? 
Rains    come    oftener  thaa 
fires. 

Early  rains  are  sure  to  come. 
Fires  may  never  come. 
Your  crops  are  worth  more 
than  your  buildings.  I 
Your  year's  work  may  go 
for  nothing  if  there  is  an 
early  rain. 

If  you  worked  for  a  salary, 
would  you  agree  that  your 
employer  need  not  pay  you 
if  there  was  a  rain  in  Sep- 
tember? 

Write  for  full  information, 
stating  crop  and  tonnage. 


CALL  ON  US,  OR  WRITE  US,  GIVINjG  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

PACIFIC  EVAPORATOR  COMPANY 


Robert  C.  Newell,  Wm.  C.  Murdoch,  John  T.  Wann. 


Wann  Patents 
8AN  FRANCISCO 


424  First  National  Bank  Building 
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HART'S  NEW  BROODER 

By  using  Hart's  New  Brooder  Plans  you  can  turn  any  old  shed  into  a 
brooder  house.  It  is  heated  by  an  oil  stove  that  costs  $5.50.  The  pipe  and 
hover  will  cost  $3.60  to  $5.00  more  for  a  600  chick  size  brooder  house.  You 
buy  the  stove,  etc.,  of  your  local  dealer.  100  to  660  chix  can  be  brooded  suc- 
cessfully by  Hart's  Method.  A  house  10x10  holds  300  chix.  A  house  14x16 
590  to  660.  Book  contains  plans  for  new  brooder  houses,  also  colony  houses. 
Very  simple  to  put  up.  No  thermostats  or  thermometers  are  used.  No  need 
to  teach  chix  to  roost.  No  overheating  or  chilling.  City  gas  can  be  used  if 
an  absolutely  steady  flow  is  available.  A  child  can  operate  it.  With  the  plans 
I  give  my  Method  of  feeding  and  Care  of  Chix.  No  guess  work  here — which 
la  very  Important.  How  I  raised  over  2000  pullets  without  meat,  and  they  were 
ready  to  lay  al  3V4  to  4  months. 

Hart's  Mash  Gives  Highest  Egg  Records  and  Saves  25c  to  50c  on  Each  Hen 

a  Year 

The  book  contains  ray  feed  formulas  and  methods  that  produced  such  a  large 
number  of  phenomenal  layers  at  Salem.  Ore.  14  out  of  450  pullets  past  the  300  mark 
during  their  first  year,  and  101  out  of  the  450  past  the  250  mark.  My  mash  also  Is  a 
big  saving  In  feed  coat.  $10  to  SU>  a  ton  Is  saved  on  mash  and  scratch.  No  egg  tonic*, 
dopes  or  stimulants  are  used.  If  you  can  save  25c  to  50c  a  hen  a  year  by  using  my  for- 
mulas and  methods,  how  much  will  you  save  in  one  year?  And  get  the  highest  egg 
yields  too. 

Hart's  New  Brooder  Plans  and  Feed  Formulas  and  Methods,  $1.00 
W.  H.  HART,  Beaverton,  Ore.    R.  3,  Box  0. 

This  magazine  guarantees  this  ad.    Tour  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  the  X-Ray  Incubators.    Sent  by  Prepaid  Freight, 
[f  you  need  a  machine  be  sure  to  get  a  catalog. 


Union  Sure  Grip  Tractor 


Model 
D 


Meets  the  demand  for  a  tractor  to  da  all  farm  work. 

UNION  TOOL  COMPANY,  TORRANCE,  CAL. 


Feed  No.  1  and  No.  2  Mash  to  Baby  Chicks 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
GOLDEN    EAGLE    SPECIAL   CHICK  FOOD 
OUR  MASH  FOOD  CONTAINS  FRESH  GOLDEN  EAGLE  BRAN  AND  8HORT8 

Golden  Eagle  Milling  Company,       -       Petaluma,  Calif. 


How  Long 
Does  It  Take 
to  Clean 
Your  Barn? 


Tou  will  find  that  you  can  do  It 
from   ONE-THIRD   TO  ONE-HALF  the 
time  It  formerly  look,  after  yu  install  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTER  CARRIER 

Labor  saved  and  time  saved!  No  more 
back-breaking  shoveling  and  wheeling  It 
out  in  small  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Lit- 
ter Carrier  down  to  the  ground — fill  It 
Lp  holds  10  bushels) — hoist  it  up  and 
push  it  out  right  over  the  manure  pit 
where  you  dump  It,  liquid  and  all.  be- 
cause It  Is  WATER-TIGHT. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Lou- 
den Burn  Plan  Book  together 
with  big  llltmtrated  Louden  Cat- 
alog. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

09  Premont  St..  410  E.  3rd  St.  Dent.  D 
SAN   FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


KRESKY'S 

"Pride  of  Petaluma" 

1920  Model 
500  to  1500  Capacity 

Brooder  Stoves 

Are  guaranteed  to  Burn 
COAL  OIL;  GET  A  KRESKY 
and  be  safe.  COAL  OIL  will 
always  be  on  the  market. 
Write  for  catalogue 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  California 


anagement  of  Hen  and  Chicks 


BROODING  with  hens,  in  spite  of 
rapid  extension  of  the  baby 
chick  business,  is  still  widely 
practiced  by  farmers  and  "small" 
raisers.  Artificial  brooders  arc  neces- 
sary, of  course,  where  winter  or  very 
early  chickens  are  raised,  where  only 
Leghorns  or  other  non-setting  breeds 
of  poultry  are  kept,  or  where  large 
numbers  of  chickens  are  raised  com- 
mercially. 

Sitting  hens  should  be  confined  to 
slightly  darkened  nests  at  hatching 
time  and  not  disturbed  unless  they 
step  on  or  pick  their  chickens  when 
hatching,  in  which  case  the  chickens 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  dry, 
in  a  basket  lined  with  flannel  or  some 
other  warm  material,  and  kept  near 
a  tire  until  all  the  eggs  are  hatched; 
or  the  eggs  may  be  removed  and 
placed  under  a  quieter  hen  whose 


to  two  inches  of  sand  or  dry  dirt  or 
a  thin  layer  of  ftraw  or  fine  hay 
should  be  spread  on  the  floor  of  the 
coop.  Brood  coops  should  be  moved 
weekly  to  fresh  ground,  preferably 
where  there  is  new  grass. 

Brood  Coops 

Chickens  hatched  during  bad 
weather  should  be  brooded  in  a  poul- 
try house  or  shed  while  the  outside 
weather  conditions  are  unfavorable; 
after  the  weather  becomes  settled, 
they  should  be  reared  in  brood  coops 
out  of  doors.  Brood  coops  should 
be  made  so  that  they  can  be  closed 
at  night,  to  keep  out  cats,  rats  and 
other  animals,  and  enough  ventila- 
tion shquld  be  allowed  so  that  the 
hen  and  chicks  will  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

The  hen  should  be  confined  in  the 


An  Inexpensive  But  Practical  Type  of  Coop 


eggs  are  hatching  at  the  same  time. 

An  incubator  may  also  be  used  to 
keep  the  earliest  hatched  chickens 
warm,  in  case  they  are  removed  from 
the  nest.  If  the  eggs  hatch  unevenly, 
those  which  are  slow  in  hatching  may 
be  placed  under  otBer  hens,  as  hens 
often  get  restless  after  a  part  of  the 
chickens  are  out,  allowing  the  re- 
maining eggs  to  become  cooled  at 
the  very  time  when  steady  heat  is 
necessary. 

Remove  the  egg  shells  and  any 
eggs  which  have  not  hatched  as  soon 
as  the  hatching  is  over.  Hens  should 
be  fed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  as  feeding  tends  to 
keep  them  quiet;  otherwise  many  hens 
will  leave  the  nest.  In  most  cases 
it  is  best  that  the  hen  remain  on  the 
nest  and  brood  the  chickens  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
hatching  is  over. 

'       Wise  Precaution 

Powder  the  hen  with  a  good  insect 
powder  before  moving  her  and  the 
chickens  to  the  brood  coop.  The  hen 
should  be  dusted  every  two  weeks, 
or  as  often  as  necessary,  until  the 
chickens  are  weaned.  If  lice  become 
thick  on  the  chickens,  or  if  they  are 
troubled  with  "head  lice,"  a  very  little 
grease,  such  as  lard  or  vaseline,  may 
be  applied  with  the  fingers  on  the 
head  and  neck,  under  the  wings  and 
around  the  vent.  Great  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  get  too 
much  grease  on  the  chickens,  as  it 
will  stop  their  growth  and  in  some 
cases  mav  Drove  fatal. 

The  brood  coop  should  be  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week  and  kept  fnee 
from  mites.  If  mites  are  found  in 
the  coop,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  sprayed  with  kerosene 
oil  or  crude  petroleum.     From  one 


coop   until  the  chicks  are  weaned, 
while  the  chickens  are  allowed 
range  after  they  are  a  few  days 
Where  hens  are  allowed  free 
and    have"    to    forage    for  feed 
themselves  and  chicks,  they  often  tad 
them  through  wet  grass,  where 
chicks  may  become  chilled  and  die. 

Most  of  the  feed  the  chicks  secur 
in  this  manner  goes  to  keep  up  tti 
heat  of  the  body,  whereas  feed  cat* 
by  those  that  are  with  a  hen  that 
confined  produces  more  rapid  growt 
as  the  chicks  do  not  have  so  mi 
exercise. 

Saves  Weak  Chicks 

Then,  too,  in  most  broods  there 
one  or  two  chicks  that  are  weake 
than  the  others,  and  if  the  hen 
allowed  free  range  the  weaker  one 
often  get  behind  and  out  of  hearirj 
of  the  mother's  cluck  and  call, 
most  cases  this  results  in  the  loss 
death  of  these  chicks,  due  to  becc 
ing  chilled.  If  the  hen  is  conf 
the  weaklings  can  always  find  she 
and  heat  -under  her,  and  after  a 
days  may  develop  into  strong,  heal 
chicks. 

The  loss  in  young  chicks  due 
allowing  the  hen  free  range  undc 
edly  is  large.     Chickens  freque 
have  to  be  caught  and  put  into 
coops  during  sudden  storms.,  as 
are  apt  to  huddle  in  some  hole  or 
ner,  where  they  become  chilled 
drowned.    They  must  be  kept  gr 
ing  constantly  if  the  best  results 
to  be  obtained,  as  they  never  enti 
recover  from  checks  in  their  gro» 
even  for  a  short  period.    Hens  usu« 
are  left  with  their  young  chicks_ 
long  as  they  will  brood  them, 
some  hens  frequently  commence 
lay  before  the  chickens  are  weaned. 
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SPLENDIDLY  ADAPTED  FOR  FORTUNES  IN 
Sugar,  Coffee,  Cotton,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Alfalfa,  Rubber,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Mining,  Lumber,  Rice,  Wool,  Cattle, 
  Goats,  Hogs,  Cocoa-Beans 


The  Beautiful  Faaeu  Colon,-  Limn.  Peru. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  PERU 

Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  Peru 
is  hot  and  tropical  because  the  country  lies  along  the 
Equator — this  is  not  so,  and  the  climate  is  neither  hot  nor 
unendurable,  not  even  in  midsummer.  Such  intense  heat 
as  we  know  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  in  Arizona, 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  unknown  in  Peru, 
where  February  is  the  hottest  month,  but  February  in  Lima 
is  like  a  spring  day  compared  to  a  day  in  August  in  most 
of  our  Eastern  States,  where  yearly  hundreds  die  of  the 
heat.  The  middle  of  the  day  is  hot  though  not  unendur- 
able. The  nights  and  the  evenings  and  the  mornings  are 
delightfully  cool  for  there  is  generally  a  refreshing  breeze 
blowing,  particularly  on  the  higher  table  lands  where  warm 
clothing  and  wraps  are  needed  in  summer  often  as  in  North- 
ern California.  •  Sunstrokes,  such  as  are  experienced  by 
thousands  in  the  States,  are  unheard  of  in  Peru.  There  is  a 
cool  current  flowing  up  the  coast  of  Peru  from  the  Ant- 
arctic.  This  stream  is  called  the  "Humboldt  Current."  It 


does  just  the  reverse  from  what  the  Gulf  Stream  does  for 
Great  Britain  and  Norway — it  cools  the  entire  country. 
This  current  gives  Peru  such  a  delightful  climate.  Few 
people  who  have  never  visited  Peru  realize  this.  All  the 
nights  are  cool  and  refreshing,  which  is  more  than  we  can 
say  for  most  of  our  States. 

The  soil  of  Peru  is  very  rich  and  is  brought  under  cultivation  through 
Irrigation  as  is  done  in  California  The  extent  of  cultivatable  lands  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  exceeds  49,422,00  acres,  of  which  only  1,486,666  acres 
are  at  present  under  cultivation.  Experts  have  been  employed  to  make 
extensive  investigations  on  the  irrigation  possibilities,  and  rapidly  more 
and  more  area  is  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Away  from  the  coast, 
however,  in  the  beautiful  valley  and  table  lands  are  great  domains  that 
enjoy  natural  rainfall  like  our  southern  countries  and  no  irrigation  what- 
ever is  required. 

SOIL   AND   CONDITIONS.    The    Temperate  Zone  or  Inter-Andea 

region  produces  almost  everything  and  is  also  splendidly  adapted  to 
cattle  breeding  on  account  of  its  natural  pastures.  The  thickness  of  the 
humus  is  not  quite  so  great  as  on  the  coast  strip,  still  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  The  "Montana"  lands  are  the  most  productive,  for  these 
have  the  benefit  of  a  perfect  natural  irrigation.  The  humus  Is  here 
often  15  feet  thick  and  is  of  tremendous  productiveness. 


THE   PERUVIAN  ASSOCIATION 


Will  shortly  send  its  first  membership  to  Peru,  to  Lima,  to  begin  actual  operations.  It  is  desired  to  secure  a  few  more  members  for  the  Association, 
which  is  co-operative.    Members  receive  first  class  transportation  to  Lima,  Peru,  and  such  positions  as  their  capabilities  best  fit  them  to  occupy  In 


the  different  fields  of  activity.   Call  or  write, 

THE   PERUVIAN  ASSOCIATION, 

(MINIMUM  AMOUNT  REQUIRED  FOR  ACTIVE  PARTICIPATION,  $2500) 


Suite  439  Chamber  of  Commerce 
130  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
California 
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Whether  bad  roads  are  encountered  only  once  in  a 
while,  or  are  a  normal  condition  met  every  day,  your 
motor  truck  should  be  able  to  ignore  them  completely. 

One  of  the  chief  virtues  of  Patriot  Motor  Trucks  is  their  ability  to  "hit 
flie  low  spots"  as  serenely  and  undisturbed  as  though  the  miles  of  mud 
boles  were  smooth  surfaced  pavement 

Built  for  Farm  Loads  and  Country  Roads 

Patriot  Motor  Trucks  are  equally  indifferent  to  conditions  of  road, 
load  and  weather.  They  do  their  work  willingly  and  well,  whether 
running  on  paved  highway  or  through  sloughs  of  stiff,  clinging  mud. 

Designed  for  rough  work,  built  for  bad  roads.  Patriot  Motor  Trucks 
everywhere  are  making  unusual  records  for  extraordinary  perform- 
aoce  in  farm  service. 

Glad  to  send  you  the  new  Patriot-Catalog.     Write  for  it. 

Hebb  Motors  Co.,  Manufacturers 

1 371  P  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Revere  Model 
1600  to  2500  Pound* 
Capacity 


Lincoln  Model 
3000  to  5000  Pounds 
Capacity 


Washington  Modal 
5000  to  7500  Pounds 
Capaoity 


FARM  MOTOR  TRUCKS 


<3i) 


The  CUL-DI-MULCHER 

A  MONEY  SAVER  BECAUSE  IT  SAVES  TIME 

It  Cultivates,  Disks,  Levels  and  Pulverizes 
One  Trip  Does  It  All. 

Made  in  California  to  Suit  California  Conditions 


Patent  Applied  For. 
PREPARE  YOUR  SEED  BED  BY  GOING  OVER  THE  GROUND  ONCE. 
DO  YOUR  CULTIVATING,  DISKING,  AND  PULVERIZING 
AT  ONE-FOURTH  YOUR  FORMER  EXPENSE. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  prices 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Manufacturers 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Distributors  of  BEEMAN  TRACTORS 


(SAVE  THIS  VALUABLE  CHART  FOR  READY  REFERENCE) 

April  audi  May  Garden  Chart 

By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 

Note:   Should  the  weather  be  cold  and  wet  during  the  first  part  of% 
April,  postpone  planting  very  tender  plants,  such  as  lima  beans,  cucum- 
ber*, pepper  plants,  egg  plant  and  okra  until  later  in  the  month. 


Kind;  Depth  to  Plant] 
Number  Seeds  per  Foot 
and  Amt.  per  100  Feet 
of  Row ;  Good  Varieties 


Artichoke,  Jerusalem  — 
Plant  tubers  same  as  po- 
tatoes- 


Artichoke  (Green  Globe) 
— Large  tender  buds 


Beets — %  to  IVi  Inches 
deep.  12  to  20  seeds  per 
ft.  2  to  3  os.  per  100  ft. 
Detroit  Blood.  Egyptian. 


Sugar  Beets  —  Same  cul- 
ture as  table  beets. 


Beans — (bush)  2  In.  deep. 
Canadian  Wonder;  String- 
less  Green  pod.  Ventura, 
Wonder  Wax. 


Beans  (Pole)  —  3  Inches 
deep.  Kentucky  wonder 
(white,  brown,  gray  or 
black  seed,  all  good). 


Beans  (field) — 2  to  3  Ins. 
deep.  Pink,  navy,  black 
eye._Tepary,  Lady  Wash. 


Cabbage — Vi  In.  deep.  20 
to  30  per  ft.  1  oz,  to  2000 
plants  Cannon  Hall  or 
Hagen  Market.  China 
Csbhages. 


Cauliflower— Same  as  cab- 
bage. Snowball. 


Carrot — Vi  In.  deep,  20  to 
40  seeds  per  ft.  About 
IK  os.  per  100  ft.  Ox- 
*eart,     Danvere,  French 

Early.  


Celery — %  In.  deep.  Gold- 
en self-blanching. 


Corn  (Sweet)  —  IVi  In. 
deep.  4  seeds  In  group, 
every  2  ft.  Rows  S  ft. 
spart.    Oregon,  Evergreen. 


in  mi.i1.it  —  Vi  In.  White 
Spine.  Klondike,  Davis, 
Long  Green,  Lemon. 


Kale—',  Inch.  Scotch  and 
Thousand  Headed.  Jersey 


Kuhl-KaM  —  Same  depth 
etc..  as  cabbage.  Ooliah. 
White  Vienna. 


I . et t n re  —  vi  inch.  Big 
Boston     or     Iceberg  In 

summer. 


Melons  —   Water,  musk 

easaba.  1 Vi  Inch.  Klon- 
dyke  Water.  Tip  Top 
musk.  Hybrid  C,  also 
'"hllenn  W.  

Mustard   —    Vi    in!  deep 

Chinese. 


Okra — 1  Inch.  White  vel- 
vet. 

Onion   and  Garlic — VI  to 

%  In.  deep.  IS  to  I" 
seeds  per  ft.  1 V4  ox.  per 
100  ft.  Australian  Brown. 
White  Globe,  Prlzetaker. 
Crystal  Wax.  Queen. 
Pea — 2  to  4  Ins  deep.  8 
to  14  per  ft.  About  S  lbs 
per  100  ft.  Telephone. 
Yorkshire  Hero. 


Potatoes  (Irish)  —  6  to  « 
Ins.  deep.  Pieces  16  ins. 
apart.  5  to  7  lbs.  per  100 
ft.  White  Rose  and  others. 


Potatoes  (Sweet)  —  Set 
plants    In    May.  Yellow 

kind  beat. 


Parsley  —  Vi  inch.  Moss 

curled.  


Parsnips — Vi  Inch.  Hollow 
Crown,  French  Early  or 
Devonshire. 


Pumpkin — 1  Inch.  Large 
Cheese,  Estampes,  Boston 
Pie. 


Radish — Vi  to  %  ins.  deep. 
French  Breakfast.  Icicle, 
Mikado,  large  white.  


How  Much  lor  One  Fam- 
ily; How  Often  to  Plant; 
Time  Required  to  Ma- 
ture; Hardy  or  Tender 


2  dozen  bills  once  s  year. 

3  to  6  months.  HARDT. 
Plant  any  time. 


Set  Vi  doz.  selected  spine- 
less plants  to  besr  next 
winter  and  spring.  Good 
relish,  but  not  economic. 


About  40  feet  of  row 
every  60  days.  Matures 
In  65  to  85  days.  HARDT. 


Uin  to  20"  ft  of  row  to 
supply  family  with  sirup 
for  year.  HARDY.  


50  hills  now,  more  later. 
Ready  In  8  to  12  weeks 
Plant  another  SO  hills  in 
June  or  July.  TENDER 


doz.  poles.  Repeat  plant- 
re  of  white  seeded  Ky. 
Wonder  in  July  or  Aug. 
Matures  in  12  weeks  or 
less 


Plant  space  60x100  ft.  for 
one  family.  Write  for  seed 
catalogs  and  Farmer's 
Bulletins. 


Transplant  from  seed  bed 
or  row  2  doz.  plants  every 
60  to  90  days  Matures 
100  to  160  days  HARDT. 
Kale,  same  as  cabbage. 


Same  as  cabbage,  little 
•lower  to  mature.  HARDT. 


100  feet  of  row  four 
times  s  year.  Matures  in 
80  to  120  days.  HARDT. 


One  crop  a  year,  60  to 
100  ft.  of  row.  130  to 
160  days.  HARDT. 


Plant  space  60x100  feet 
If  possible.  Can  and  dry 
for  winter.  Plant  any 
time  up  to  July.  11  to  14 
weeks.  TENDER 


Plant  about  three  times 
during  summer,  about  6 
hills  each  time.  60  to  SO 
days?  Coax  roots  to  go 
deep  for  moisture.  TEN- 
DER. 


Any  month.  Once  a  year 
one  dozen  plants  more  fot 
chlckena  HARDT. 


Start  16  ft.  of  row  every 
month  as  soon  gets  pithy. 
Matures  in  80  to  100  days. 

HARDT. 


Sow  few  seeds  each  month 
and  transplant  about  2 
dozen  plants  70  to  30 
days.  HARDT. 


April.  May.  June.  One 
crop  a  year,  as  much  as 
space  permits.  3Vi  to  6 
months  TENDER. 


Plant  every  60  days  20  ft. 

row.  HARDT. 


April,  May,  June.  One 
crop  a  year.  Vi  dozen 
plants.     3   to  4  months 

TENDER.   


As  much  as  spsce  per- 
mits, twice  per  year,  fall 
and  spring.  120  to  160 
days.  HARDT. 


As  much  as  space  permits 
for  fresh  and  to  can. 
Plant  in  early  spring  and 
early  fall.  60  to  80  days. 

HARDY.   


As  much  ss  possible  In 
early  aprlng  and  early 
fall.  80  to  140  days.  HALF 
HARDT. 


Set  160  to  200  feet  of  row. 
Matures  120  to  140  days. 

TENDER. 


Sow  4  feet  of  row  twice  a 

year.  


One-half  as  much  as  of 
carrots.  Can  grow  two 
crops  a  year.  SO  to  110 
days.  HARDT.  


March  to  June,  or  July 
for  Boston  Pie.  Plantain 
orchard  or  corn.  80  to 
100  days  TENDER. 


Plant  6  to  S  ft  row  each 
month.  20  to  40  days. 
HARDY. 


HOW  TO  PLANT,  CASE  FOR 
AND  USE 


Vields  on  poor  soil.  Responds  to  car*. 
Good  food  plant  for  variety.  Top  like 
sunflower.  Dig  tubers  as  desired  for 
ase.    Same  culture  as  potatoes.  Good 

for  stock  or  humans.   i 


Continues  several  years.     Get  plants 
from    side    of    good     producing  old 
plants.    Seed  comes  true  seldom.  Bet. 
4  feet  apart    Use  "Black  Leaf  40"  for  ' 

aphis  


Thin  to  4  Inches  for  table.  Young 
beets  thinned  make  best  of  greens. 
Easily  transplanted.  If  well  watered. 
For  cow.  Sugar  Mangel,  Yellow  Globe, 
Stands  some  alkali.   1 


rhin  to  S  inches  Slice  very  thin,  soak 
In  boiling  hot  water  7S  minutes,  strata 
and  boil  to  sirup.    Skim  when  boiling. 


Needs  warm  sunny  place,  light  warm 
soil.  Spray  with  lime  sulphur  foe. 
mildew  and  red  spider.  Plant  3  seeds 
In  group  each  foot  rows  3  to  3  feet 

apart.   i 


Set  two  rows  of  poles  at  time  of 
planting.  Tie  together  taps  of  poles.  1 
6  to  10  ft.  high.    Otherwise  same  as 

bush  beans  I 


Same  general  culture  as  garden  bush 
beans  Plant  with  corn  planter.  More 
food  for  little  labor  than  moet^planta 

Lead  arsenate  or  hellebore  for  green 
worms.     Ashes    or    lime    repel  cot 
worms;  or  hunt  them  at  night;  or  lay! 
boards  as  traps.    Unchecked  moisture 
rspld  growth.    Make  kraut  eat  raw  , 
and  boil.  


Same  as  cabbage.  Does  not  like  ex- 
treme heat  of  Interior  sections  In  sum- 
mer.  


Carrots  for  health.  Thin  to  1  Inch, 
deep  loose  soil,  stesdy  moisture.  Plant 
in  mellow,  moist  soil,  rows  10  to  14 
Inches  apart    Excellent  for  stock. 


Needs  rich  moisture  retaining  solL 
Set  In  furrows  Bank  up  as  It  grows. 
Keep  dirt  off  of  center  of  plants. 
Spray  with  Bordesux  for  fungus. 


Prepare  for  Irrigation.     Can  mature 
one  crop  from  present  rains  If  grou 
is  plowed  at  once  or  was  plowed 
fore  rain.    Must  keep  soil  loose.  N 
rich  soil  and  steady,  constant 
ture.    No  good  remedy  for  corn  w 
known.  


Invert  the  hill,  make  basin  Instead 

ridge.  Deep,  very  rich  solL  Very  • 
moisture.  Leave  4  to  *  plants  to 
hill.  Pick  regularly.  Spray  with 
tine-sulphate    for—  aphis.  Grows 
among  corn  If  corn  not  too  thick. 


Transplant  2  dozen  plants.  U~ 
greens  and  for  chickens  and  rab 
Same  culture  ss  cabbage  or  ~ 
flower.  Tall  variety  makes  shade 

chickens.  


See  cabbage  above  about  wsrms. 
to  (  ins  apart  in  rows  Rich 
steady  moisture.     Eat    when  you 
Better  than  turnips     Use  as  turn!. 


Transplant  to  6  inches  apart  when 
Inches  high.    Rapid  growth,  abund? 
moisture  Insures  solid  heads  Dro 
makes  bitter  and  causes  to  go  to  , 

quickly. 


Musk  4  feet  apart,  others  6.  Wins, 
sunny  exposure,  rich  soli,  steady  mois- 
ture. "Blsckleaf  40"  for  aphis.  Not 
economical  in  small  gardens. 


Thin  to  4  In.  apart.  Very  healthful. 
Rich  In  mineral  and  vegetable  salts. 


Grow  like  corn.  Do  not  let  pods 
ture  on  plants.  It  stops  their  b«f 
Keep    constantly    moist  after 
started.    Will  not  stand  drouth. 


Sow  thick  and  transplsnt    Use  pi 
composted  msnure.    Prepsre  soli 
oughly.  Firm  seedbed.  Plenty  mol 
before   sowing.    Steady  molsturs 
growth.    Prefers  soil  of  rather 
texture.  


Chicken  wire  trellis  before  plan 
More  moisture  than  corn.  Rich 
Lime-sulphur  for  mildew.  Perm 
sphls.     Pess  will   not  stsnd  d 
Must  be  fresh  for  good  flsvor. 


Falls  under  drouth,  steady  moU 
Very  mellow,  deep,  rich  moleture-n 
Ing  soil.  Coax  rapid  growth  of  » 
Good  to  follow  green  crop  plowing 
der.  Never  fresh  manurs.  Com 
Always  treat  seed  before  planting. 


Select  sandy  soil  well  drained 
loose.  Light  but  constant  mou 
Cultivate  often  till  vines  Interfere. 
plants  every  14  Inches  In  rows.  3S 

40  Inches  apart 


Same  culture  as  carrots. 


Same  culture  as  carrots;  little 
moisture.  Well    drained    soil.  St~ 
moisture.    Improved  If  left  In  soil  0 

winter.    Good  to  kraut 


Deep,   rich  soil,    drainage  made- 
stesdy  moisture,   S  to  S  feet 
Dry   or   can    for    winter  and 
spring.  


Rapid  growth   plenty  of  moisture 
rich  soil  makee  sweet  tender  radi1 
Little  food  value,  flavor  and  mlnarala. 
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<a«ed  or  plants) 
— 1  In.  de«p  for  seed. 
Plant*  2  ft.  apart  in  row. 
Rows  t  to  5.  Wagner's, 
Winter  Orlmson. 


8 trim  Chard — Depth,  etc., 
sajne  an  beets.  Lyon. 
White  Swiss. 


Turnip — V4  to  H  In.  deep. 
I  to  It  seeds  per  ft.  1  oz. 
to  100  feet.  Strap  Leaf, 
White  Globe,  Snowball, 
Rutabaga.  


Tomatoes,  Peppers  and 
T.kk  Plant — Set  plants  2 
to  3  ft.  apart.  Stone, 
late;  Rivers  Bros.,  early; 
New  York  Egg  Plant, 
Bell  Pepper.  Chill.  


Squash  (Summer) — %  In. 
deep.  8  to  io  seeds  In 
groups  4  to  6  ft.  apart. 
Crook  Neck,  Bush  8cal- 
lop.  Italian.  

Squash — (Winter)  —  1  in. 
Hubbard  best  fall.  Cream 
Marrow,  Banana. 


4  dozen  good  Plants. 
Lasts  several  years.  Ready 
In  6  months  from  seed.  S 
months  from  plants, 
HARDY. 


Set  2  dozen  plants  for 
table  use;  more  for  stock 
or  poultry.    70  to  90  days. 


Plant  30  to  50  ft.  of  row 
or  broadcast.  Now  and 
again  In  April.  60  to  90 
days.  HARDY. 


About  one  dozen  plants 
each.  More  tomatoes  If 
many  are  canned.  Ma- 
tures in  3  to  4  months. 
TENDER. 


4  hills  now;  again  In  May 
or  June.  Matures  in  10" 
to  12  weeks.  Bears  for  2 
or  3  months  if  kept  picked 
and  watered. 


March  to  June.  As  much 
aa  space  permits.  May 
plant  in  corn  or  In  orch- 
ard. 100  to  160  days. 
TENDER. 


Deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  well  drained 
Do  not  flood  or  cover  crown  with  soil 
or  water.  Plant  on  alight  ridge. 
Likes  Borne  shade. 


Continuous  producer.  Pick  off  outer 
stems.  Cook  aa  green,  stems  like 
asparagus.  Same  culture  as  beets. 
HARDY. 


Absolutely  steady  moisture.  Cool 
weather.  Not  too  thick.  Firm  aoll.  Sud- 
den changes  In  moisture  mean  failure. 
Rich  soil.    Grow  mustard  for  greens. 


Better  set  V>  dozen  plants  now.  More 
later.  Constant,  steady  moisture. 
Prune  and  stake  up  tomatoes.  Be- 
ware of  frosts  or  cold  rains.  Plant 
tomatoes  as  late  as  July,  If  desired. 


Fertilize  deep.  Planted  now  should  not 
be  watered  until  May.  Keep  soil 
loose.  "Blackleaf  40"  for  aphis.  Prac- 
tice dry  farming  methods.  Do  not  let 
squash  ripen  on  vines.  


Same  culture  as  for  Pumpkin, 
to  2  to  3  plants  every  6  feet, 
for  pies.  Nourishing. 


Thin 
Fine 


EXPLANATIONS 

1.  Teat  your  seed  before  planting.  If  it 
shows  low  germination  per  cent  plant  thicker 
or  discard  It. 

2.  This  program  Is  adapted  to  the  South- 
west, but  altitude,  and  distance  from  the 
ocean  affect  climate,  and  consequently  the 
middle  column  must  be  carefully  studied  in 
connection  with  your  local  climatic  condi- 
tions. 

3.  We  give  above  a  few  good  reliable  vari- 
eties. In  many  cases,  there  are  other  good 
varieties. 

4.  Every  home  gardener  should  have  a 
few  sacks  of  balanced  commercial  fertilizer 


AND  POINTERS 
on   hand     to  feed     growing     plants,  small 
amounts  to  encourage  rapid  growth. 

5.  Never  work  in  very  wet  soli.  Press 
good  moist  soil  over  seed.    Leave  top  loose. 

6.  Hundreds  of  people  fall  in  their  garden- 
ing work  because  they  wet  only  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  allow  it  to 
bake  and  harden  In  the  sun. 

7.  One  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions for  all  gardeners  Is  to  keep  soil 
well  supplied  with  humus.  A  compost  place 
Is  good.  A  heavy  crop  of  Windsor  beans, 
or  other  legumes,  spaded  under,  every  third 
year,  is  Important. 


Varieties  of  Beans  for  the  April  Garden 


IF  your  market  is  your  own  family 
board  you  "should  worry"  about 
the  world  market  for  beans.  Plant 
for  your  own  larder,  at  least. 
For  the  supply  of  dry  beans,  plant 


grown.  They  are  excellent  string 
^eans  also.  If  you  have  space  and 
can  get  it  irrigated  and  plowed,  plant 
some  black  eyes  in  early  April.  Re- 


"Keyitucky  Wonders"  in  the  Corn  Patch 
enttira  Wonder  by  the  first  of  April     peat  in  July.    They  are  the  surest 
id  repeat  in  May  or  June.    They     croppers  known  in  the  hot  interior 
a  Urge  white  bean  and  there  is     sections.     Black    eyes    are    a  little 
better  white-seeded    shell  bean 

■h^  (Continued  on  Page  27) 


End  Pump  Troubles 


— See  how 
this  Pump 
does  it. 


THE   "Bean"   Universal  Pump — belt  driven — eliminates  pump 
troubles.    It's  a  twenty-year  development,  the  ultimate  in  cen- 
trifugal design. 

Stuffing  box  troubles  are  minimized  by  a  perfect  water  seal.  The 
shaft  where  it  enters  the  c^rse  is  ever  completely  surrounded  by  a 
water  bath. 

The  danger  of  loss  of  priming  is  minimized.  And  you  don't  have  to  cinch  the 
packing  down  so  tight  that  you  cut  the  shaft. 

We  designed  this  pump  especially  to  overcome  these  trouble  sources. 

Then  we  added  all  the  other  advantages  in  pumps  that  our  experience  of  20 
years  evolved. 

The  result  is  the  perfect  pump.    Don't  overlook  it  in  making  your  selection. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  have  examined  all  kinds  are  putting  in  the  "Bean."  Let 
their  decision  guide  you. 

Automatic  Water  Balance 


(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 


Distance  to  water  be- 
low surface  of  ground  ... 
Probable  distance  to 

water  when  pumpinc  

ir  water  H  to  be  rained 
above  surface  of  ground, 
h:iw  high?  (Lrngth  and 

size  of  pipe  line)   

Volume  cf  water  de- 
sired (Gala,  per  nun  ) 


(Inchea)     

If  tou  bare  pit,  give 
width    length  ... 

depth       

H.  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 

equipment.-  

Give  total  depth  of  well  

Inaide  diameter  of  well  

Ia  well  straight  and  true? — 
la  electric  power  available?.. 

Name     "  — 

A. Mia-  -  „  

Rural  Route  No  —  

301  Box.   


The  "Bean"  is  provided  with  automatic  water 
balance  and  an  extra  heavy  outboard  bearing 
which  is  oversize.  It  gives  insurance  against  vi- 
bration. Belt  changes  are  easily  and  quickly 
made. 

It  is  strongly  braced.  An  extra  web  of  metal 
between  sealing  bowl  and  outboard  bearing  pro- 
tects against  excessive  strain. 

In  fact,  if  you  want  the  best  pump  of  this  type 
you  have  little  choice,  for  that  pump  is  the 
"Bean." 


Bean"  Universal 


Pump 


-Belted 


Send  coupon  for  all  the  facts  about  this  mod- 
ern pump.  Don't  buy  a  pump  until  you  know 
all  the  points  wherein  the  "Bean"  excels.  That 
is  the  way  to  insure  satisfaction  when  you  buy  a 
pump. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

.701  West   Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Brancnes.     Fresno,  Los  Angeles 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3%  in  milk." 

— A.  L.  McCulloch,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk,  prefers  skimmed  milk 
with  molasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  Heckley,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the 
roughage." 

H.  H.  Ames,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 

"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless 
it  has  been  'Molassed.'" 

Redwood  Ayreshire  Farm,  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 


58  Sutter  Street. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


r-=fc 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money. 


Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure} 
asphalrum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.  irVritc. 

1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO^sKTp^o 


£5 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Milks 
Correct  I  if 
u/ifAtiMor  noting 
Action 


Univorral 
Tcai  Cup 


f7n 


■fl  1  -Jl1    h J  lli  Altefnates-Lik» 

mm 




Utdverxal 

natural  milker 

Alternates,  Like  Milking  With  Hands 


The  Universal  Natural  Milker  en- 
ables thousands  of  farmers  to  add 
hours  to  the  day  for  other  duties 
— and  to  put  extra  profits  into  the 
bank. 

Why  not  you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day.  Uni- 
versal is  on  the  job  savins  time. 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alternating 
action  and  the  farmer  gets  more 
milk  as  the  direct  result.  That 
means  MORE  PROFITS. 

Almost  any  child  can  operate  the 
Universal. 

It's  alternating  action  milking  two 
teats  at  a  time,  while  gentle  mas- 
saging the  other  two  as  they  refill. 

The  Universal  rubber-lined  teat 
cup  fits  any  cow  and  is  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  sanitary. 

At  a  very  small  first  cost  this 
saving  begins. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG — which 
tells  you  all  about  this  time-,  labor-, 
and  money-saver. 


California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

69  Fremont  st.  420  E.  3d  st.  Dept.  D 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Facts  About  Raising  Turkeys 


FOR  those  favorably  situated,  rais- 
ing of  turkeys  is  one  pf  the  most 
profitable  side  lines  which  can 

be  combined  with  general  farming. 

Given  plenty  of  range,  turkeys  wifl 
rustle  for  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects, .  green  vegetation,  weed  and 
grass  seed,  waste  grain,  acorns,  chest- 
nuts and  other  waste  nuts,  and  con- 
vert them  into  delicious  meat  at  a 
minimum  expense.  Plenty  of  range 
is  essential  to  success  in  turkey  rais- 
ing, and  usually  the  discouragement 
so  frequently  met  with  may  be  traced 
to  too,  close  confinement  of  the  birds. 

Imperial  Valley  is  said  to  be  the 
ideal  turkey  raising  section  of  Cali- 


voted  exclusively  to  tirrWj  raising  artf 
operated.  Usually  from  10  to  IS  tur- 
key hens  and  one  vigorous  torn  con- 
stitute a  flock,  the  fowls  being  allowed 
free  range  during  the  breading  and 
laying  season. 

The  turkey  dock  in  most  districts 
requires  particular  care  during  the 
laying  and  hatching  season  and  dur- 
ing the  early  life  of  the  young  poalts, 
or  until  these  youngsters  are  able  to 
range  at  large  with  their  mother. 

Incubation  Period 

The  incubation  period  of  turkey 
eggs  is  four  weeks,  the  average  num- 
ber of  poults  raised  under  ordinary 
conditions  being  about  SO  per  cent 
of  those  hatched  out,  or  about  seven 
poults    for   every   turkey  lien.  The 


ABOVE — A  mixed  Flock  of  Imperial  Valley  Turkeys. 
BELOW — Dressed  Turkeys  at  an  Eastern  Auction  Sale. 


fornia  because  of  its  mild  winter  cli- 
mate and  lack  of  dampness.  One 
Imperial  Valley  farm  woman  is  re- 
ported to  have  realized  over  $1200 
from  one  "crop"  of  turkeys,  raised 
practically  without  expense  for  feed 
and  sold  for  the  holiday  trade. 

On  the  Wane 

But  turkey  raising  is  generally  on 
the  decrease  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  because  many  turkeys  range 
through  the  grain  fields  of  adjacent 
farms  and  thus  become  a  cause  of 
neighborhood  ill  will,  while  the  high 
mortality  among  young  poults  as  ordi- 
narily cared  for  on  the  farm,  the  out- 
breaks of  such  serious  diseases  as 
blackhead,  and  serious  losses  from 
predatory  animals  have  all  tended  to 
discourage  turkey  raising. 

Pick  Your  Breed 

It  is  a  free-for-all  choice  as  to  what 
breed  the  farmer  will  raise.  Six  varie- 
ties of  domestic  turkeys,  including  the 
American  Bronze,  the  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red,  Black,  Narragansett 
and  Slate  varieties  of  domestic  tur- 
keys, are  recognized  by  the  American 
standard  of  perfection. 

Because  the  Bronze  turkey  is  heav- 
iest it  is  most  popular  among  turkey 
raisers,  as  the  fowls  are  sold  by 
weight.  Generally  speaking,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  Bronze  is 
the  hardiest  variety,  the  Bourbon  Red 
and  the  White  Holland  are  the  most 
domestic,  while  the  White  Holland  is 
the  most  prolific. 

Turkeys  generally  are  raised  in 
small  flocks  on  general  farms.  Few 
extensive    commercial    projects  de- 


greatest  loss  occurs  when  the  poults 
are  quite  young,  the  high  mortality 
resulting  largely  from  exposure  to 
dampness  and  cold,  improper  feeding, 
close  confinement,  lice  and  predatory 
animals,  and  to  inherent  weakness,  the 
result  of  carelessness  in  selection  of 
parent  stock. 

As  soon  as  the  poults  are  old 
enough,  the  mother  hen  and  her 
brood  should  be  placed  on  the  range 
in  an  individual  coop  where  the  hen 
may  be  confined  and  the  poults 
allowed  to  pick  about  on  grass,  clover, 
alfalfa  and  other  green  feed  at  will, 
so  that  the  youngsters  will  become 
accustomed  to  this  feed. 

Young  poults  usually  remain  with 
the  mother  hen  until  about  October 
or  November,  when  the  males  ordi- 
narily separate  from  the  females  and 
range  by  themselves.  Improper  feed- 
ing, combined  with  close  confinement, 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  failures 
in  turkey  raising.  When  on  free 
range  the  poults  are  busy  searching 
for  feed  most  of  the  day,  and  hence 
there  occurs  no  overfeeding  or  lack 
of  exercise.  Even  if  the  range  is 
good,  and  the  supply  of  insects  abun- 
dant, it  is  usually  advisable  to  have 
the  flock  come  home  at  night — the 
daily  feeding  of  a  little  grain  inducing 
the  return  of  the  birds  to- the  home 
roost — in  order  to  accustom  the  fowls 
to  a  common  sleeping  place. 

Natural  Roosts  for  Poults 

At  the  age  of  about  six  weeks  the 
turkeys  are  old  enough  to  go  to  roost. 
Most  turkey  raisers  allow  the  birds 
to  roost  in  open  trees  or  on  fences, 
or  on  other  roosts  especially  provided. 

(Continued  en  Place  58) 


Owna'SELECTEDTarm 
In  Western  Canada 

—Make  Bigger  Profits! 

The  moit  wonderfnl  oppof  tun  I**  fn  the  world  far  Hi  at 

Cm  I-armeis  u  In  the    SfcLLi  i'EiV '  Karros,  essm 
bought  for  f  16  to  140  an  aero  along  the  [.noses'  taw 
CbbsS amm  NstioaaJ  Kaiiways  in  Western  QMMSaa 

"SELECTED"  Farms 

Those  "SELECTED"  Farms  are  erf  oily  chosen  wm» 
tn*  cream  of  ths  richest  wheat  sna  eatUa  country  m 
aasenre,  to  meet  your  special  ne*-d  ,  by  expert*  issss- 
ssarting  U  000  mile*  of  railway,  whose  aavieS,  wail*  tea? 
t>  settlers,  la  of  groat  practical  value. 

A  Cordial  Welcome 

stern  Canada  extends  a  helpful  band  to  

FneseDy  neighbors  —  splendid  schools,  coaches  

life  —  warm,  vanny,  growing  summer*  and  dry, 
healt  *e  winters-— await  1 
*LA01  WEST." 

Big  Profits  in  Wheat,  Dairying, 
Beef  and  Dairy  Cattle 

"SELRCTED"  Farms  average  mors  than  T>  bo  she  to  st* 

srhcat  pt>T  acre.  Under  sped- II  y  furortibt*  coasliuoos  a 
yield  of  6*  to  60  bushels  per  a.  re  to  Dot  uneoonnon. 

Dairying*  to  siecpuonaily  profitable.  That  sod  and  r" 
mat.-  are  jwfl  adapted  to  it  is  ahown  In  greatly  lucres 
production  and  high  quality  maintaitvd.    A  we  rid*  a 
market  swirls  all  thst  Western  Canada  can  prodox 
Beef  and  dairy  ea  tie  jru  Id  great  profits.  Store,  t_ 
oa  the  praino  graders,  which  in  many  sections 
■  rinding  and  stake  fine  hay.   Cattle  and  horses  roc 
only  natural  shelter  r~o*t  of  the  winter  and  brute*  ] 
prices  without  cram  feeding. 

Low  Taxes— 'Easy  Terms 

There  to  ■  erasl  tax  on  the  land,  bat  buildings. 
»!•  nts.  einrnsif,  saachinery  rr.d  personal  property  ars  s 
tax  exempt.  Terms  en  "SEi-kXTED"  Forma:  About  ] 
per  cent  c  h  01  wn,  bs!anre  In  equal  pa] 
ton  of  years;  loCcrcst  usually  6  per  cent. 

Special  Rates  to  Homeseekers 

Special  railway  rates  will  be  made  for  aa 
ami  tht  ir  effects  to  cnoouruge  personal  inspection  < 
"dELLCTfcD"  Farms  along  the  lines  of  the  C 

Rati  nal  Railways.    Frill  information  wilJ  he  s  

request.   WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

DEWITT  FOSTER.  Saso*4s*eeeeet »— -tn, 
Canadissi  National  Railways, 
Dept  1641  ,  Marquette  Bide,  Chicago, 
j     FVase  send  me  free  sod  wl'hoot  obligation  to  me,  . 
I  complete  iniormatioo  on  the  items  concsrnips;  Wast-  | 
exo  Canada  checked  bcow: 


I era 


Opportonltiaa  f«r  blje  profit.  In  wheat 
l.ig  m<-,n.-v-fm.  inn  from  .tork  rasing 
Special  Bifl war  Ratrs  for  Horn,  errken 

lleaauMxial  Opponuouiee 


-R.  F.  D.. 


Allen 
Tractor 


Model  "A" 


A   Simple,   Economical   Three- Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.    ft.     II   II  Ml  rr.--l.linl 

General    Offlaaa.    Marak-ttnma   Bid,  .    Lea  Aetata* 

Main  factory.  Weat  /Mhambra,  CaHlefla 

Raise  Karakul 


Sheep 


This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives 
on  brush  and  weeds.  Produces  best 
mutton,  and  fat  Is  desirable  for  cook- 
ing:. Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and 
Astrakhan.  Ideally  adapted  for  waste 
land. 

Writs  DA.  C.  C.  YOUNG,  the  only 
importer  of  Karakuls,  President,  Her- 
man Karakul'  Sheep  Go*-  Kef-man,  Cal 
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Is  th«  Correct  Solution  to  the 
Figure  Puzzle  Contest 


J,  R.  <Colburn  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  the  'designer  of  the  pazzle  -chart, 
and  the  originator  of  the  puzzle  con- 
test, guarantees  this  number  to  be 
eorreet  with  his  affidavit  and  offers 
■$500  reward  to  anyone  who  can  prove 
this  number  incorrect. 

More  than  fifty  having  secured  this 
solution  proved  conclusively  that  this 
wumber  is  correct. 

This, has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
contests  ever  conducted  by  a  farm 
paper.  It  has  stirred  up  interest  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  We  are  proud  of 
the  outcome.  Our  only  regret  is  that 
all  entered  in  the  contest  cannot  be 
winners,  and  it  will  be  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  award  the  generous 
gold  prizes  to  the  fifty  contestants 
who  solved  the  problems  best. 

Full  details  regarding  the  contest 
will  b*  published  in  the  May  issue. 
Owing  to  the  tremendous  task  of 
going  through  the  correspondence, 
puzzle  charts,  and  awarding  of  the 
prizes,  no  information  will  be  given 
out  hy  letter  or  telephone. 

More  Cash  Prizes 

IN  your  interest  in  the  great 
PUZZLE  FEST  do  not  ov- 
erlook the  other  important 
contest  now  being  carried  on 
by  Orchard  and  Farm.  This 
is  the  NEW  CONTEST  FOR 
HELPFUL  HINTS,  in  which 
we  shall  award  at  the  end  of 
43  months,  $136  in  cash,  divided 
as  follows: 

•First  Prize   $25.00 

Second  Prize    20.00 

Third  Prize   15.00 

'Fourth  Prize    10.00 

Five  Prizes  of  $5  each   25.00 

Seven  Prizes  of  $3  each   21.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  $2  each  20.00 

$136.00 

In  addition  we  shall  pay  $1 
for  every  contribution  pub- 
lished but  not  awarded  a  regu- 
lar prize. 

Simply  write  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  your  experience  in 
some  practical  line  of  agricul- 
ture, whether  you  are  engaged 
in  poultry-raising,  gardening  or 
farming  on  a  big  scale.  Tell  in 
a  direct,  interesting  way  some 
discovery  or  experience  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
other  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Mark  your  letter  "For 
Helpful  Hints  Contest,"  and 
sign  name  and  address  plainly. 

The  best  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished and  all  will  be  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  judges  at  the 
expiration  of  six  months. 
Checks  will  be  mailed  to  the 
winners  and  their  names  an- 
nounced in  the  issue  following. 
You  saw  the  list  of  lucky  win- 
ners in  the  last  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Why  not 
try  for  a  prize  yourself  this 
time, — The  Editor. 


SECOND  PUZZLE 

Orchard  and  Farm  Puzzle  Contest 

All  those  who  submitted  7618  as  the  correct  solution  of  the  figure  puzzle  are  en- 
titled to  submit  a  solution  of  the  second  problem  to  decide  ties.  As  more  contestants  are 
tied  for  the  correct  solution  of  the  first  puzzle  than  there  are  prizes  offered,  all  those 
who  submitted  any  other  than  the  correct  solution  are  eliminated.  Only  one  solution  to 
problem  number  two  may  be  submitted.  Once  submitted  the  solution  can  not  be 
changed. 

NOTE. — All  contestants  who  solved  the  first  puzzle  correctly  receive  the  second 
problem  by  first-class  mail.  However  the  winners  were  not  determined  in  time  for 
publication  in  this  issue.  The  50  winners  and  a  copy  of  the  winning  chart  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  May  issue.   No  information  will  be  given  out  previous  to  that  time. 
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RULES 


Draw  a  continuou*  etialp  across  the' face  of  the  chart  and  back 
ajTraln  so  that  the  numbers  vithin  the  circles  will  total  the  great- 
est number  of  poln's. 

Begin  at  any  number  you  wish  in  the  upper  half  of  the  column 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  chart,  and  continue  to  the  extreme 
right,  then  back  again  to  any  number  you  wish  in  the  lorver  half 
of  the  extreme  left  hand  column. 

Each  section  must  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  sections,  and  must  contain  either  3,  4  or  5  circles,  not 
less  than  3  or  more  than  6.  By  section  Is  meant  a  series  of  3, 
4,  or  6  circles  In  a  straight  line.  The  circle  at  the  angle  where 
the  chain  turns  Is  to  be  regarded  as  both  the  end  of  one  section 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  numbers  In  such  circles  are  to  be  counted  more  than 
once  when  adding  up  the  number  of  points  In  the  circle- 
One  deviation  may  be  made  from  the  rule  requiring  that  no 
section  shall  be  less  than  3  or  exceed  6  circles,  and  that  is  In  the 
extreme  right  hand  column  of  numbers  where  the  chain  turns  to 
go  back  to  the  left  hand  side,  of  the  chart  again.  While  this  sec- 
tion must  not  contain  less  than  3  circles  you  may  extend  it  down 
a  column  so  that  It  will  contain  as  many  elides  as  you  please. 
The  number  In  each  circle,  of  course.  Is  to  be  counted  the  same 
as  In  all  other  circles. 

In  crossing  the  chart  the  first  time  the  chain  must  be  drawn 
up  or  down  and  to  the  right,  but  not  to  the  left,  and  In  return- 
ing either  up  or  down  or  to  the  left,  but  not  to  the  right.  In  re- 
turning the  chain  must  not  approach  within  at  least  one  circle 
of  any  part  of  the  chain  running  from  teft  to  right. 

Circles  may  be  drawn  with  either  pen  or  pencil,  and  while 
they  do  not  have  to  be  perfectly  round  or  artistically  formed, 
care  shoilld  be  taken  not  to  obliterate  or  blur  the  numbers  within 
the  circles, 

THE  NAMES,  ADDRESSES  AND  SOLUTIONS,  together  with 
a  picture  of  the  winning  chart  will  be  published  in  the  Mary  Issue 
of  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  as  mere  Is  a  great  deal  of  detail  work 
connected  with  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  no  Information  will 
be  given  out  previous  to  publication  of  the  May  Issue. 

DECIDING  TIES 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  rules  In  the  figure  puzzle  con- 
test: 

"In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle  will  be  presented  for 
those  tied  to  solve.  It  will  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  figures 


in  straight  rows  across  a  chart,  and  the  drawing  of  a  chain  of 
circles  across  the  chart  so  that  the  figures  In  the  circles  which 
added  together  will  total  the  greatest  sum." 

Contestants  will  be  allowed  one  week  in  which  to  work  the 
second  puzzle. 

THIS  ILLUSTRATES 
HOW  TO  WORK  IT 

The  first  section  In  the  chain  in  the  adjoining  chart  be- 
gins at  number  forty-nine  (49)  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
chart  and  ends    at  forty-one  (41)  In  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

Beginning  at  forty-nine,  the  first  section  consists  of  five 
circles,  the  second  three,  the  third  five,  the  fourth  four,  the 
fifth  five,  and  bo  on. 

Added  together  the  numbers  In  the  circles  total  7265. 
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Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


,  cA  Paying 

business  proposition 

The  fact  that  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor has  stood  the  test  of  time — that  it  is 
backed  by  years  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence— is,  to  many  purchasers,  ample  proof 
of  supremacy.  And  many  find  its  strong- 
est claim  to  merit  in  the  fact  that  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  the  exclusive 
choice  of  France,  England  and  the  United 
States  for  their  heaviest  and  most  severe 
war  work. 

There  are  still  others  who  require  more  definite, 
individual  proof  that  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  will  be 
a  paying  business  investment  for  them.  The  latter 
class  of  purchasers  find  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
experience  of  the  thousands  of  successful  and  satis- 
fied "Caterpillar"  Tractor  users  that  makes  this 
tractor  their  choice,  and  in  the  number  of  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  owners  who,  when  requiring  addi- 
tional power,  purchase  more  Holt  equipment 

This  advice  is  old,  but  wise  to  follow — 
"Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. " 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

STOCKTON.  CALIF.      PEORIA.  ILL. 
Su  Fmcira  Repr* irritation  in  ewwry  part  Lot  Ans*l<* 

B*lboa  BuJdin*  mf  Ihm  world  1 1 7  So.  Lo.  Anaala*  St. 


TRACTOR 


CATERPILLAR 

Buildj  tt 


ZEROLENE 


grade  for 
each  type 
of  engine 


More  than  half  the 
cars  on  the  Coast- 

More  than  half  the  motorists  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  given  only  as  a  reward  to  a 
product  of  highest  quality.  Use  Zerolene 
for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 


For  the' Milk  Goat  Breeder 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


IN  order  to  be  successful  in  the 
business  of  raising  goats,  either  for 
the  markeL  or  for  milk-proc  jction, 
the  goat  owner  must  give  close  at- 
tention to  feeding.  The  difference 
between  good  feeding  and  indifferent 
or  poor  feeding  will  spell  either  suc- 
cess or  failure,  and  the  choice  of  prov- 
ender therefore  is  of  the  atmos:  im- 
portance. 

Like  their  owners,  no  two  goat* 
eat  exactly  the  same  things  and  quan- 
tities. And  while  in, a  large  herd  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  peculiarities  of  each 
animal,  nevertheless  the  personal 
equation  of  the  goat  must  enter  into 
any  problem,  especially  if  the  animal 
does  not  appear  to  thrive.  Any  pe- 
culiarity must  be  discovered  and  al- 
lowed for.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
heavy  milkers,  a  study  of  individuality 
may  make  a  surprising  difference  in 
results. 

All  food  is  divided  into  solid  and 
liquid  classes.  The  solids  again  are 
subdivided  into  four  classes:  Pro- 
teins (or  nitrogenous  food,  such  as 
albumen);  carbohydrates  (such  as 
starches  and  sugars);  fats  (such  as 
oils  and  fat  of  meat);  and  inorganic 
salts  (such  as  sodium  chloride,  or 
common  salt  and  magnesium  carbon- 
ate). 

The  Proteid  Group 

The  proteid  group  of  feeds  contains 
the  six  essential  elements  to  animal 
life:  Oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, hydrogen, 
carbon,  sulphur  and 
phosphorous; 
while  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, potassium 
and  calcium  are 
usually  present. 
The  proteid  sub- 
stances are  the 
most  complicated 
in  composition;  in 
their  breaking- 
down,  through  the 
various  processes 
of  digestion  assimi- 
lation, distribution, 
absorption  and  .  elimination  they 
form  members  of  the  carbohy- 
drate and  fatty  groups.  Proteid 
substance  is  found  in  legumes  such 
as  alfalfa  and  in  corn,  barley,  rye, 
cocoanut  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  and 
linseed  oil  meal  in  a  greater  percent- 
age than  in  the  animal  organism.  Goat 
raisers,  ljke  breeders  of  other  farm 
animals,  should  make  a  study  of  bal- 
anced rations  and  should  so  combine 
the  constituents  as  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  getting  these  proportions  to  ascer- 
tain the  "available"  proteid  content, 
rather  than  the  "absolute"  nitrogen- 
ous content  of  any  feed,  for  some  of 
the  fodder  js  not  always  digestible, 
or  assimilable,  and  for  this  reason  is 
not  available  for  use  of  the  animal. 

•  The  Carbohydrates 

The  carbohydrates  comprise  that 
large  group  of  substances  containing 
starch  and  sugar,  and  derive  their 
name  from  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
posed of  carbon,  together  with  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  combined  in  the 
proportion  that  makes  water  (or  two 
parts  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen). 
This  group  includes  all  forms  of  food 
known,  except  pure  oils,  fat  meat  al- 
bumen and  lean  meat. 

The  fats,  available  for  goats,  com- 
prise the  oil  meals  with  oil  or  with- 
out, as  the  case  may  be,  while  various 
grains  and  fodder  show  some  fat  con- 
tent in  analyses. 

The  office  of  the  proteid  group  of 
foods  is  to  supply  the  tissue  of  the 
body  with  new  material,  especially 
the  muscular  portion  of  the  anatomy. 
They  contain  all  the  elements  that 
the  body  needs  for  maintenance,  and 


are  ready  to  fill  the  need  of  any  part. 
Purpose  of  Carbohydrates 

The  carbohydrates  supply  energy 
for  work  and  maintaining  the  heat 'of 
the  body  and  have  a  tendency  to  fat- 
ten, while  fats  furnish  some  heat  and 
energy,  and  when  deposited  on  the 
surface,  prevent  the  radiation  of  the 
bodily  warmth. 

To  illustrate  these  functions,  rf  a 
steady  building  up  of  tissue  is  4jH 
sired,  such  as  in  growing  animals 
in  milk  production  (for  milk  is 
a  "bodily  tissue"  secreted  for 
ishing  the  young),  then  a  diet 
supplied  with  protein  is  best,  i 
if  fattening  is  desired,  then 
hydrates   should  predominate, 
fats  should  be  increased  in  a 
climate   and   diminished  in  a 

Suppose  we  hare  some  does  to  fe 
One  is  short-bodied  and  of  rc 
barrel-like  form;  another  is  long 
apparently  lean.    If  we  try  to  fe 
these  goats  alike,  we  will  surely 
an  injustice  to  one  or  the  other, 
cannot  mix  a  grain  mash  or  mixl 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  both.  I 
can  we  vary  their  feed  by  giving 
more  than  the  other. 

Differences  in  Feeding. 

The  short-bodied  goat  needs 
fat-producing   food   than   the  lot 


bodied  animal. 


mat. 


ild  you  fc 
both    t  h  e  rati 
which  fits  the 
quirements  of 
long-bodied 
the  short-fc 
goat  will  begin 
once  to  accur 
fat.     The  i 
stance  whi 
should  form  i 
goes  to  make 
for  the  tendency  i 
the  short  goat  is  to 
turn  all  food  to 
Exactly    the  cc 
trary  is  true  of 
long-bodied  as 


Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  must  mix  the  grain 
rations  differently  for  each  animal. 

Another  illustration:  Take  two 
does,  one  timid  and  fearful;  the  other, 
tranquil  and  unafraid.  The  tranquil 
doe  will  begin  to  put  on  fat  much 
more  quickly  than  the  timid  one.  and 
their  ration  should  not  be  alike.  To 
take  another  example,  there  is  al- 
ways one  doe  that  is  driven  by  the 
others;  she  needs  more  grain,  pro- 
viding other  things  are  equal,  thaa 
the  one  that  drives  all  the  other  does 
in  the  yard. 

Better  Feeding  Pays 
From  the  foregoing  illustrations  of 
differences  in  animals,  which  may  be 
multiplied  many  times,  the  need  for 
individual  feeding  and  care  must  be 
apparent.  Therefore  if  the  different 
kinds  of  feed  are  at  hand,  it  is  easy 
to  mix  the  feeds  to  meet  the  nece 
rities  of  each  animal.  It  may  be  a  lit- 
tle mere  work,  and  yet  the  extra  ef 
fort  is  well  repaid  by  bringing 
goat  up  to. her  maximum  yield, 
in  that  way  enhancing  the  value 
the  individual  goat,  as  well  as  the 
tire  herd.  ■ 

This  method  has  been  followed 
the  writer,  and  as  a  result,  one 
in  one  year  gave  3278  pounds  of  n 
whereas,  had  she  been  fed  like 
of  the  others,  this  record  never 
have  been  made,  for  she  appar 
had  a  great  capacity  for  feed, 
the  others  did  not  seem  to  possess. 

The  writer  will  take  up  in  the 
n'.mber  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
discussion  of  balanced  rations, 
will  show  how  results  are 
and  give  some  sample  rations. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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APHIS 


Save  your  citrus  crgp 
from  the  ravages  of  red 
spider  and  aphis — dust 
with  Nico-Sulphur,  the 
new  discovery  that  will 
revolutionize  the  work 
of  pest  control. 

Costs  less  than  spray- 
ing and  is  much  more 
effective. 


We   are  headquarters 
RED        for  dusting  materials 
SPIOeO.      and  high  grade  DUST- 
ING MACHINES. 

Send  for  Free  1920 
Catalog  and  Planting 
Book  today! 


irtabttslwj  IWI 

s  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  *>  Main  St* 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Anyelea.  Cal.jp 


SUTHERLAND'S 
PERFECT  BROODER  V 

Called  PERFECT 
t:eauia  of  Hi  Mat 
to  aatma  methods. 
Pixnn  PERFECT  be- 
cauta  of  Ml  pirfeet  re- 
win.  PERFECT  In  o[- 
cratloa.  PERFECT  In 
reiuiu.  SAFE — We  h»«e 
never  hid  a  faro<der  houio 
lira.  ECONOMICAL— 
Uiai  leu  than  one-third 
the  fuel  of  any  ether 
breeder  on  the  market. 
RELIABLE— Netrer  aoca 
bath  oa  the  uaar.  Na 
aluaalih  cblcka.  No  luaa 
dulroyer.  Think  o(  It. 
Write  lor  free  catalrtua. 
Sutherland'!  Brocder 
Wtrki.  Prtaluaia. 
Cal. 


V        W  W    [Salmon   in  brine, 
I  ^  I— |     1 100     lbs.,  $11.00. 
A         M.  M,      Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
10  lbs.  $1.75.    T.  A.  BEARD, 
Mslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Beans  for  April  Planting 

(Continned  from  Page  23) 

"beany"  to  the  taste  and  for  delicate 
palates  will  need  to  be  parboiled. 

Plant  Pole  Beans 

If  you  have  only  a  little  space,  say 
a  vacant  lot,  "get  busy"  at  once  and 
find  a  lot  of  poles  at  some  mill  or 
lumber  yard  where  edgings  are  dis- 
carded or  nail  two  laths  together  for 
a  pole.  Irrigate,  spade,  and  get  ready 
to  plant  Kentucky  Wonder  White 
Seeded  pole  beans  in  April.  Set  the 
poles  when  you  plant  and  tie  the  tops 
of  the  poles  together  to  act  as  braces 
in  case  of  wind. 

The  White  Kentucky  Wonder  is  a 
large  white  bean,  equally  good  green 
or  dry  shelled.  If  one  picks  off  the 
first  crop  for  string  beans  to  eat 
fresh  or  to  can  or  dry  or  pack  in  salt, 
he  can  irrigate  and  get  a  very  big 
second  crop.  In  fact,  two  or  three 
crops  can  be  grown  on  beans  planted 
in  July  before  frost  takes  the  vines. 

An  area  of  40  by  50  feet  should  pro- 
duce 80  pounds  of  dry  beans  of  the 
bush  varieties  and  100  pounds  of  the 
pole  varieties.  These  beans  would 
be  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  150 
pounds  of  lean  beef. 

Be  sure  to  plant  some  Monstrous 
Lima  Beans  but  wait  until  May. 

Beans  are  mighty  good  food  and 
can  be  gathered  fresh  from  the  gar- 
den in  California  from  the  last  of 
April  until  after  Thanksgiving  if  the 
gardener  "gets  busy"  right  now  with 
his  first  crop  of  Canadian  Wonders. 


John  the  Gardener  Says: 

TTSE  of  a  muddy  or  rusty  garden 
^  tool  is  a  misdemeanor  punisha- 
ble by  failure. 

Seeds  must  be  planted  in  moist  soil 
but  not  in  wet  or  sticky  soil. 

The  last  operation  in  planting  is  to 
loosen  the  top  soil  but  not  that  close 
to  the  seed. 

Seeds  and  roots  breathe  air  and 
loose  topsoil  prevents  death  to  plants 
by  asphyxiation. 

Soil  must  be  made  fertile  and  po- 
rous with  decaying  vegetable  matter 
or  manure  to  insure  in  the  soil  a 
good  comfortable  home  for  helpful 
bacteria. 

Every  gardener  should  know  that 
excessive  flooding"  with  water  shuts 
out  air  and  kills  helpful  bacteria  in 
the  soil.  Water  should'  spread  rap- 
idly and  evenly  until  it  is  like  a  "fog" 
in  the  soil. 

Constant,  steady  moisture  is  de- 
sired by  all  plants  at  all  times;  vege- 
tables, particularly,  give  best  results 
when  growth  is  steady  and  rapid. 

A  really  good  gardener  will  work 
with  bright  tools  and  plenty  of  "el- 
bow grease."  With  correct  applica- 
tion of  water  if  it  does  not  rain,  he 
will  coax  roots  to  go  deep  and  far 
for  food  and  drink,  thus  insuring  vig- 
orous root  systems. 


Little  Lander's  Secrets 
A  NUMBER  of  formulae  have  been 
■L*-  given  for  making  a  living  from 
an  acre:  Orchard  and  Farm  last 
month  published  a  feature  article  giv- 
ing the  experiences  of  one  little 
lander.  Here  are  the  rules  for  suc- 
cess furnished  by  Mrs.  N.  M.  Jackson, 
South  Los  Angeles,  who  is  making  a 
living  and  getting  ahead.  We  publish 
Mrs.  Jackson's  formula  through  cour- 
tesy of  A.  M.  Musser: 

A  small  garden  all  the  year. 

A  fence  covered  with  berries. 

Keep  a  flock  of  fancy  poultry. 

Keep  half  a  dozen  pure  bred  goats. 

Grow  a  small  patch  of  Napier  to 
feed  them  and  a  shed  covered  with 
Chayote  vines  to  house  them. 

Plant  trees  to  mature  fruit  during 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Grow  flowering  bulbs,  rhubarb, 
herbs,  kale — something  here,  there 
and  everywhere  all  about  the  place. 

Consume  what  you  need  and  sell 
the  surplus.  Waste  nothing.  Have 
no  idle  space. 


Grind  Your  Roughage 
Into' a  Balanced  Ration 


Cut  Your  Feed  Costs  20% 


That  Is  what  you  ran  do!  With  a  Letz  Feed  Mill  you  can  utilize  your  waste 
feed  stuffs,  save  the  20%  of  grain  -which,  fed  unground,  goes  through  the  animals 
undigested,  and  raise  thriftier,  more  profitable  stock. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  everywhere  are  doing  It.  And  they  are  doing  It  with 
a  LET/,  because  of  Its  advantages  over  all  other  processes. 

Cuts,  Grinds,  Pulverizes — All  in  One  Operation 

Beats  all  other  processes  In  fine-  . 
cutting,  light-running,  durability, 
capacity. 

And  all  is  due  to  the  famous 
L,etz  Patented,  Self-Sharpening, 
Steel  Grinding  plates  with  their 
thousands  of  keen -cutting,  scissor- 
like  edges.  Grinds  everything — 
wet,  dry  or  oily — and  can't  clog. 

None  like  them.  None  so  de- 
pendable— so  satisfactory.  Guaran- 
teed to  outlast  three  sets  of  ordi- 
nary plates.  Supremacy  proved 
by  hundred^  of  thousands  of  Letz 
users. 

With  the  Letz  Dixie  You  Can  Feed  Into  Two  Hoppers! 

That's  what  you  can  do  with  the  Letz  DIXIK — you  can  feed  snapped  corn, 
alfalfa,  kaffir  corn,  corn  f odder  Into  the  feed  table;  and  feed  ear  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
barley  or  any  small  grain  Into  the  bin!  And  out  comes  a  fine,  nourishing  combination 
feed,  ground  fine  in  one  operation,  a  feed  that  fattens  your  stock  on  material 
hitherto  thrown  away!    There's  a  Letz  Mill — 

For  Every  Farm  and  For  Every  Grinding  Need 

Letz  Mills  are  made  In  9  sizes,  22  styles  for  power,  ranging  from  the  small 
hand-power  machine  up  to  the  big  mill  driven  by  the  farm  tractor.  Every  mill 
backed  by  29  years'  experience.  Guaranteed  to  excel  in  service,  saving,  and  satis- 
faction. 

Write  for  2  Valuable  Free  Books 

One,  a  catalog  fully  describing  the  Letz  line;  the  other  a  book  on  scientific 
feeding.    Tells  how  to  cut  feed  costs  and  Increase  profit.  Write 

LETZ  MFG.  CO.,  342  East  Road,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS :  The  Lewis  Company,  307-311  First  National  Bank  Bid*;.. 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wholesale  Distributing  Houses  In  46  States 
Insure  Prompt  Service  Through  Letz  Dealers  Everywhere. 


America's  Leading  Feed  Mill 


(lis) 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes  I 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
b.  ans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

809-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


Lot  Aaaelti.  Calif 
618  8a.  8*rllf  St. 


San  Franclieo.  Calif. 
440-442  Sanaoroa  St. 
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Economy  Stock  Powder 

The  Common  Sense  Stock  Powder 


INGREDIENTS: 

Poke  Root 
Carbonate  of  Soda 
Sulphur 
Blood  Root 
Willow  Charcoal 
Bi-Carbonate  of 

Soda 
Hypo-Sulphite  of 

Soda 

American  Worm  seed 
Levant  Wormseed 


Stodi'JbwdS 


Every  ounce  of  in- 
gredient is  placed  in 
Economy  Stock  Pow- 
der for  a  definite, 
distinct  purpose;  the 
raising  of  better  and 
healthier  stock  and 
maturing  more  quick- 
ly for  the  least 
money. 


For:  Hogs— Cattle— Sheep— Horses 


Economy 
Hog  and  Cattle 
Powder  Co. 

Hearst  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Co., 
1016-17  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  your  booklet  "Economy-Ize 
Your  Farm."  Also  a  free  sample  of 
lOoonomy  Stock  Powder  to  try  out  on  my 

stock. 


Name   R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office   State. 


I    have....  hogs  sheep. 


THE 

Chiropractic 

Law 


California  Chiropractors  Are 
Asking  Voters  of  State  to 
License  and  Regulate 
Their  Practice. 


More  than  ality-flve  thousand  voters  of 
the  State  signed  the  petition  to  place  the 
t'hlmprat  tlo  "Initiative  Bill"  on  the  bal- 
lot for  the  oomlnr  fall  election. 

Section  „  of  tue  act  says:  "It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  Chiro- 
practic In  this  State  unless  he  shall  have 
first  obtained  a  license  aa  provided  In  this 
ACL" 

Also:  "Each  applicant  (for  a  license) 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  chartered  Chiro- 
practic achuol  or  college  which  teaches 
a  course  of  2000  hours  or  more,  and  he 
must  give  documentary  proof  of  having 
ittended  not  less  than  90%  of  1000  hours. 
(Educational  requirements: 

Anatomy   600  HoiTI 

H'stology   100 

Klemenial  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology   1(0  " 

Physiology   too  " 

Bacteriology    (0  " 

llvidi-m-  mid  Sanitation   40 

Pathology   100  " 

Diagnosis  or  Analysis  400  " 

Chiropractic  Theory  and 

Practice   100  " 

Total   !000  " 

This  "Initiative  Art."  If  passed  by  the 
people,  will  create  a  "Board  of  Chiro- 
practic Examiners"  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  paid  out  of  the  fees  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  license,  so  no  additional  tax 
will  be  placed  upon  the  people. 


Did  You  Ever 
Keep  a  Record 
of  Your  Cows? 


If  so,  yea  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of 
a  convenient,  simple  nnd  handy  record 
iheet.  Thonaands  of  dalrym,rn  through- 
out the  t  mi.  .1  States  arc  today  oslng 
record  aheele.  We  hnve  n  record  ehret 
Uiut  will  fill  your  every  want. 


If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now 
Is  the  time  to  begin.  Tou  can  never  he 
as  successful  a  dairymen  without  dairy 
recorda  of  your  cows  as  with  them.  Send 
rnr  enough  to  run  a  year— one  a  month — 
and  you  will  never  again  do  without 
them. 


Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  10 
Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17l/2  ins. 

•  Sheets  for  «  JM,  Postpaid 

IS  Sheets  for  S  .50,  Postpaid 

15  Sheet  e  for  S  .'*.  Postpaid 

SO  Sbeete  for  Sl.tS.  Postpaid 

100  Sheets  for  ft.OO,  Postpaid 


f  you  have  ten  cowa  or  less,  ynu  will 
»eed  one  ah  opt  a  month:  for  20  cows, 
-wo  sheets  a  month:  for  30  cows,  three 

heeta  a  month,  etc. 


Karh   sheet    contains    record    of  the 
•nrnlne;    and    evening    milking  for  ten 
rows  for  31  dnys.  with  a  spare  for  the 
totul  month's  produce  of  each  cow. 


Address 

Orchard  and  Farm 

EXAMINER  BUILDING, 
i  n-  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


Why  I  Am  a  Tractor  Farmer 

The  Superintendent  of  a  large  ranch  recently  summed  up  his  expe- 
riences with  tractors  in  the  following  interesting  mknner.  His  conclusions 
were  reached  only  after  extended  experiments  and  study  of  his  accounts. 

—Editor. 


I 


BELIEVE  in  power  farming  be- 
cause it  has  demonstrated  to  me  its 
superior  efficiency  over  horse 
farming.  Cost  accounts  have  shown 
me  that  the  number  of  men  required 
to  do  a  given  amount  of  work  is  re- 
duccd,  and  1  have  been  able  to  do 
away  with  about  half  of  my  horses. 

Reduces  Housework 

With  the  reduction  of  the  men 
needed  comes  a  reduction  in  the  house- 
work, in  the  (ceding  and  housing  of 
these  extra  men.  I  believe  thai  the 
man  with  the  8u-acre  farm  can  profit- 
ably own  i  tractor  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary motor-drawn 'implements;  and 
right  here  let  me  add  that  the  motor 


duct  one-half  the  grain  ration  for  160 
days,  when  the  horse  is  not  working, 
and  we  still  have  a  maintenance  cost 
per  year  for  each  horse  of  $172. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  is  a  loO-acre 
farm  and  100  acres  are  tilled  each  year. 
It  will  take  seven  horses  to  do  this 
work  and  have  it  done  on  time.  Seven 
times  $172  is  $1204.  the  actual  feed 
cost  of  maintaining  seven  horses  on 
the  farm. 

Add  to  this  the  cost  of  care  of  the 
horses  and  you  will  have  a  more  ac- 
curate figure.  What  would  have  been 
the  difference  in  ihe  profits  of  the 
farm  had  this  feed  been  used  to  make 
beef,  milk  or  pork? 

Labor  Saving  Important 
In  addition,  one  must  consider  the 
saving  in  labor.  Cost  investigations 
have  shown  that  on  the  average  farm 
having  100  acres  of  tilled  land,  o 
man  is  necessary  the  year  'round 
one  extra  man  for  at  least  ei 
months  (or  their  equivalent).  This 
brings  labor  expense,  even  at  mini-' 
mum  cos\ts,  with  present  prices  of 
board,  to  about  $2,000. 

In  contrast,  with  a  good  three-bot- 
tom outfit  and  the  other  necessary 


(Illustration,   Courtesy  Cleveland   Tractor  Co 


This  Machine  Is  Doing  the  Work  of  Six  Horses 


cultivator  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  tractor. 

One  of  the  economical  features  of 
the  tractor  is  the  replacing  of  horses 
on  the  farm,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
crops,  a  p  irt  of  the  value  of  the  trac- 
tor is  lost.  On  such  a  farm  one  man 
can  do  the  choies  night  and  morning, 
and  also  put  in  six  or  eight  hours  in 
the  field.  If  he  uses  a  tractor  during 
these  hours,  he  can  do  more  work 
than  two  or  three  men  working  with 
horses  a  full  day.  I  think  the  best  re- 
sults in  tractoi  farming  will  be  shown 
on  the  small  farm,  where  the  owner 
does  his  own  work.  Repair  bills  and 
depreciation  in  such  a  case  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum.  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistaken  idea  (hat  the  so-called 
"small"  farmer  cannot  profitably  use. 
tractor  power.  In  many  cases  he  can 
do  so  more  profitably  even  than  the 
"big"  rancher. 

Here  a'e  a  few  figures  taken  from 
my  books  that  show  comparative 
costs  of  maintaining  horses  and  trac- 
tors, even  with  feed  cheaper  than  at 
present.  • 

A  Big  Saving 

On  the  average  farm  it  takes  about 
five  acres  of  land  to  support  one  farm 
horse,  or  reduced  into  dollars,  we 
have  the  following:  Oats  at  88c  per 
bushel,  .0275c  per  lb.;  hay  at  $30  per 
ton,  .015c  per  lb.  One  horse  at  work 
requires  per  day  13  lbs.  oats  and  16 
lbs.  hay,  or  a  total  of  60%c  per  day; 
or  for  one  year,  in  round  numbers 
$220,  even  at  reasonable  prices.  De- 


tools,  one  tractor  will  do  all  the  spri 
tillage  on  100  acres  of  land  in  thi 
days,  and  one  man  can  handle  t 
amount  of  land  alone  by  the  addit 
of  a  motor  cultivator  to  his  trac 
equipment,  and  also  find  time  to 
enough  work  for  his  neighbors  to 
able  him  to  get  from  them  the  neces- 
sary man  labor  to  help  him  through 
his  harvest  and  save  in  cost  better 
than  $1000  per  yearl 

Upkeep  Bugaboo 

One   often   hears  about  excess 
tractor  upkeep  and  depreciation, 
experience  has  shown  that  these  c 
for  the  tractor  do  not  exceed  gre 
the  same  items  for  horses,  barn 
and  equipment! 

Another  thing  that  has  made  me 
staunch  advocate  of  power  farming 
that  it  enables  the  farmer  to  get 
work  done  on  time  and  in  better  c 
dition    than    with    horses.  In 
spring,  as  well  as  all  through  the  s 
mcr,  the  good  days  count.    A  crop 
on  time,  or  one  five  days  late,  so 
times  means  the  difference  hetwee 
good  crop  or  a  failure.    A  crop  c 
vated  on  time,  or  after  the  weeds 
a  start,  has  the  same  difference, 
farmer  on  the  small  farm  is  enti 
independent  of  the  dilatory  hired 

Keeping  Boys  Home 

One  of  the  most  important  fac 
in  power  farming,  to  my  mind,  is 
effect  it  has,  together  wilh  other  rr 
ern  practices,  in  keeping  the  bo; 
the  farm. 

Put  the  average  farm  boy  on  a 
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tractor  where  he  sees  three  furrows 
turned  behind  him  instead  of  one  in 

front  of  him,  and  the"  whole  aspect 
changes.    He  feels  the  power  under 

him.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  sees 
that  he  has  accomplished  as  much 
work  as  he  formerly  did  in  a  week. 
There  is  a  throb  of  the  machine  that 
goes  through  bis  veins  and  he  loves 
it.  He  sees  the  work  being  done  and 
realizes  he  will  have  time  to  go  fish- 
ing or  to  the  ball  garrye.  pleasures  that 
his  parental  boss  never  thought  were 
possible  before. 

Then,  too,  the  engine  may  be  put  to 
work  to  do  many  of  the  "odd  jobs" 
that  were  the  bane  of  existence  for 
many  farm  boys  of  the  old  days: 
Pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  running 
the  feed-grinder  and  a  dozen  other 
thankless  tasks. 

If,  perchiince,  the  tractor's  influ- 
ence is  extended  to  the  house  through 
operation  of  a  farm-lighting  plant,  or 
the  power-farming  idea  results  in  the 
purchase  of  a  small  engine  to  operate 
such  a  plant,  the  drudgery  of  house- 
work is  largely  taken  away  and  the 
problem  is  solved  for  mother  and  the 
girls.  The  children,  after  all.  are  the 
farmer's  best  crop.  If  power  farming 
will  make  the  children  love  the  home, 
I  am  strong  for  it — aside  from  all 
business  considerations. 


Wider  Use  of  Bearings 
■M"OT  many  years  ago  high-grade 
'  roller  bearings  were  considered 
a  luxury  even  in  automobiles  and 
power  machinery.  Now  they  are 
being  used,  not  only  more  and  more 
on  automobiles,  tractors,  trucks  and 
engines,  but  also  in  plows,  threshers, 
binders,  feed  grinders,  windmills,  en- 
silage cutters  and  various  other  ordi- 
'nary  farm  machines. 

The  greater  length  of  life  and  im- 
proved efficiency  of  machines  so 
equipped  has  shown' the  added  invest- 
ment to  be  profitable.  The  only  com- 
plaint some  farmers  are  making  is 
that  now  the  machinery  manufactur- 
ers do.  not  make  the  implements  up 
to  the  bearings! — Albert  J.  Mason. 


Sharpe 


penirtg  Tractor  Plows 

TMPROPER  sharpening  of  tractor 
plows  is  a  cause  of  much  plow 
trouble.  A  prominent  plow  authority 
has  estimated  that  dull  or  poorly 
sharpened  shares  increase  plow  draft 
from  10  to  20  per  cent.  This  means 
an  appreciable  addition  to  the  cost  of 
tractor  operation  in  a  day's  plowing. 

For  a  tractor  plow  to  do  the  best 
quality  of  work  with  the  least  draft, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  it 
the  proper  amount  of  suction,  both  on 
the  bottom  and  on  the  landside.  Plow 
designers  have  carefully  worked  out 
the  degree  of  this  suction  and  it 
should  not  be  changed.  When  a  plow 
bscomes  badly  worn  and  is  taken  to 
the  blacksmith  to  be  resharpened,  un- 
less he  has  measurements  on  the 
amount  of  suction,  he  probably  will 
not  sharpen  the  plow  properly. 

In  such  cases  the  farmer  should  get 
accurate  measurements  from  the  deal- 
I  er  on  a  new  plow  of  the  same  make. 
These  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
blacksmith  in  resharpening  the  old 
shares. 
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Rural  Motor  Express 
OLDING  that  rural  motor  tx- 
t  press  is  an  agency  whose  value 
extends  to  both   producer  and  con- 
sumer, the  transportation  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Marketing  Officials,  at  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  in  New  York  city,  gave 
I  emphatic  endorsement  to  this  impor- 
tant development   by  recommending 
to  the  various  States  that  they  en- 
courage the  movement. 
TPolntS  favorable  to  rural  motor  ex- 
ess  which  were  emphasized  at  the 
eeting  were: 
It   divorces   the   farmer's  trans- 
tion  problem  from  that  of  pro- 
ion. 

irings  a  larger,  fresher  and  oft- 
(Contlnord  on  Pnre  88) 


FARM  TRACTORS 


3000  pound  draw  bar  pull  at  high  speed  of  ZA  miles  an  hour. 

30  H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

20%  surplus  power  over  rated  capacity. 
Removable  cylinder  sleeves. 

Allis-Chalmers  Radiator,  fin  and  tube,  extra  large  capacity. 
Extra  large  water  jackets. 
Double  bowl,  kerosene  burning  carburetor. 
Force  feed  lubrication  with  sight  feed  lubricator. 
Magneto  ignition,  impulse  starter. 
AllisChalmers  Centrifugal  governor. 
Allis-Chalmers  expanding  shoe  clutch. 
Allis-Chalmers  transmission,  special  heat  treated  gears,  two 

forward  speeds. 
Allis  Chalmers  rear  axle  and  enclosed  gear  final  drive. 
Transmission  brake. 
Adjustable,  swiveled  draw  bar. 
All  working  parts  dust  proof. 

Connecting  rod  bearings  easily  reached  through  large  hand 
hole  plates  in  motor  base.  * 
Three  jwint  suspension  with  hollow  square,  pivoted  front 
axle. 

Frameless  construction,  with  steel  motor  base,  clutch  and 
transmission  housing  and  rear  axle  housing  firmy  bolted 
together. 

The  6-12 

1000  pound  draw  bar  pull. 
12  H.  P.  at  the  belt. 

Belt  pulley  removable  when  not  in  use. 
Allis-Chalmers  fin  and  tube  radiator. 
Magneto  ignition. 
All  parts  readily  accessible. 
Adjustable  hitch  for  any  standard  implement. 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Division,  ^^>nsFn* 

For  65  years  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world. 

Tractor  Co.,  Everett,  Wash.;  H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Denver.  Colo.: 
Hawkeye  Tractor  &  Implement  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Hulseman 
Bros.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  The  Motor  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  Cj 
J.J.  Tabor  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Bard  Motor  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Branches  at  Dallas,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Toronto. 


16  Acres  a  Day — 10  Hours  Work 

Owners  of  Allis-Chalmers  18i30  Farm  Tractors  are  reporting  2  gallons  to  the 
acre  kerosene  consumption  plowing  16  acres  a  day  with  four  14-in.  bottoms. 
Where  disc  plows  are  used  the  18-30  pulls  six  discs. 

Fuel  and  oil  costs  of  35  cents  to  the  acre  are  reported  from  many  sections. 
One  distributor  canvassed  35  owners  of  the  18-30  and  received  a  100$  rating 
for  economy — efficiency— service— cooling. 

These  facts  are  more  important  to  you  than  all  the  specifications  we  could 
give  or  all  the  claims  we  could  make. 

They  prove  that  the  Allis  Chalmers  pulls  four  plows  cheaper  than  most 
others  pull  three — and  does  30%  more  work. 

5  Acres  a  Day  With  the  6-12 

Where  a  one  man  tractor  is  wanted— the  Allis-Chalmers  6-12  wilf  turn  over 
5  acres  a  day  pulling  two  12  in.  bottoms — it  will  pull  two  24  in.  discs. 
The  operator  sits  over  the  implement  or  on  the  implement  seat  with  any 
standard  implement. 

Clearance  is  26%  in.  for  pulling  two  row  cultivator. 


PjJ-vf riKiit nre>  Triangle  Motors  Co.,  Bloomington,  PI.:  Tri- 
LS19l.riUUI.UrS.  arJg]e  Motors  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Murphy 
Mach.  &  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo.;  Murphy  Mach.  &  Supply  Co., 
Memphis,  Tcnn.;  Barton  Mortor  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  G.  W  Brown 
Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  F.  B.  Smith,  Santa  Ana,  Calif;  Northwest 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  California? 

A  guide  to  the  stranger;  a  statistical  directory  to  the  home- 
seeker,  agriculturist  or  investor ;  an  encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion on  California. 

The  State's  history,  geography,  romance,  beauty,  commerce  and  industry; 
its  educational  facilities,  living  conveniences  and  public  improvements  its 
needs  and  business  opportunities  are  presented  completely  and  authentically 
with  a  wealth  of  photographs,  pen  sketches  and  maps. 

'  'CALIFORNIA : 

RESERVATION  COUPON 

"CALIFORNIA," 

The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles,  California: 

Please  find  enclosed  25  cents  (coin  wrapped  in  aissue  paper,  or  stamps), 
for  which  reserve  and  mail  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  "CALIFORNIA"  to — 


Address   

City    State. 
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Established  an 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s>  Main  Six 

Op p-  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  to  Succeed!  Growing  Spuds 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 

A  New  Home  Method  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 
or  Loss  of  Time 

We  have  a  new  method  that  controls 
Aathma,  and  we  want  you  to  try  It  at  our  ex- 
pense. No  matter  whether  your  case  is  of 
long  standing  or  recent  development,  whether 
It  la  present  as  occasional  or  chronic  Asthma, 
you  should  send  for  a  free  trial  of  our 
method.  No  matter  in  what  climate  you.'  live, 
no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupation,  if 
yon  are  troabled  with, asthma,  our  method 
should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  It  to  those  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms  of 
inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparations,  fumes, 
"patent  smokes,"  etc.,  have  failed.  We  want 
to  show  everyone  at  our  expense,  that  this 
new  method  Is  designed  to  end  all  difficult 
breathing,  all  wheezing,  and  all  those  terrible 
paroxysms  at  once. 

This  free  offer  is  too  Important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now  and  begin  the 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mall  coupon  below.    Do  it  Today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  Room  JK, 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


Crack  in  a  Lead  Pipe 
or  Hole  in  Auto 
^Radiator? 

Cover  the  hole  with 
Hercules  ColdSoder, 
a  semi-liquid,  allow 
soder  to  harden,  and 
the  repair  is  made. 


No    heat    or  acid 
needed.    Just  spread 
It  on.  Withstands  K500 
degrees  heat 
pressure. 
Repairs  cracl 
pans,   brass,  _ 
or   granltewaTe,  steam 
or  waterxptpes.  gasolene 
tanks,  cracks  In  cylin-i, 
dcrs.  Should  be  In  every 
tool  box  for  the  house, 
auto'  and  tractor. 
Hercules  Products  Co. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
36th  and  Ave.  A 


HERCULES  i 

COLD  SODER 
"MENDS  ANY  LEAK  IN  METAL" 


By  C.  L.  Fen  ton 


THOSE  who  are  making  money 
in  the  potato  business  in  Cali- 
fornia arc  the  growers  who 
have  produced  a  crop  year  after  year, 
made  a  study  of  right  methods,  used 
good  seed,  and  "staid  with"  the  busi- 
ness through  good  years  and  bad. 

A  greater  acreage  in  this  State  has 
been  planted  to  the  "Irish  Luxury" 
this  season  than  ever  before.  Why? 
The  answer  is  evident.  Note  the  cost 
of  seed  potatoes!  Was  there  ever  a 
time  when  high  priced  seed  did  not 
.result  in  a  big  acreage? 

The  Price  Outlook 

Supply  and  demand  control  prices 
for  spuds,  perhaps  more  than  in  the 
case  with  most  food  crops.  High 
prices  were  the  fashion  in  all  things 
this  past  winter,  and  those  who  had 
spuds  in  storage  kept  a  tight  hold 
and  let  them  out  slowly.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  a  fall  in  prices, 
but  everything  in  the  food  line 
seemed  "on  the  climb."  One  of  the 
largest  potato  brokers  west  of  the 


digging"  is  a  common  saying.  But  it 
certainly  is  not  a  common  practice  in 
the  West,  at  least,  for  farmers  to  heed 
this  philosophy,  because  they  do  not 
take  the  saying  seriously;  it  remains 
true  today  as  it  has  been  true  for 
generations.  It  is  the  "plunger"  who 
makes  the  saying  true. 

The  plunger  is  the  man  who  is  for- 
ever changing  crops  in  an  effort  to 
hit  the  one  which  will  be  most  prof- 
itable. He  hopes  to  make  "a  killing" 
on  some  crop  or  other  and  probably 
has  picked  out  spuds  this  spring. 

Probably  he  will  be  too  late  with 
his  harvest.  Not  being  a  potato 
grower  by  "life  habit,"  he  plants  a 
little  late  and  doesn't  have  the  knack 
of  irrigating  at  just  the  right  time; 
or,  perhaps,  he  selects  a  piece  of  soil 
that  is  not  adapted  to  potatoes.  It 
may  be  possible  that  he  will  not  even 
secure  corrosive  sublimate  with  which 
to  treat  his  seed. 

Real  Potato  Growers 

Thousands  of  acres  of  spuds  are 
being  planted  this  late,  even  during 


Modern  Potato  Growers'  Methods 

The  mechanical  digger,  frequently  tractor-drawn,  is  supplanting  old  handr 
gathering  methods,  being  used  with  success  even  by  some  growers  in  rocky 
soils!   Insert  shows  a  farmer  delivering  potatoes  to  the  loading  point,  by  means 

of  his  motor-truck. 


Rockies  gave  out  the  statement  at 
planting  time  that  he  foresaw  the 
highest  prices  in  twenty-five  years  for 
the  early  new  spuds. 

He  also  predicted  that  old  ones 
would  be  planted  so  extensively  that 
any  for  eating  purposes  would  be 
about  as  scarce  as  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces.  The  inevitable  consequences 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  due 
a  very  rapid  decline  in  prices  as  the 
big  acreages  of  the  spring  crop  come 
to  market. 

The  aforesaid  broker  predicts  that 
spuds  will  not  sell  for  much  less  than 
$3  per  cwt. ;  but — Oh,  well,  he  is  a 
broker  and  knows  his  game! 

"Plunger"  Methods 

Housewives  can  find  substitutes  for 
the  spud  for  a  time,  and  we  eat  less 
potatoes  when  the  prices  are  high  or 
when  we  want  potatoes  for  seed. 
"High  priced  seed  potatoes  mean  low 
prices  at  digging  time  and  low  priced 
seed  often  means  a  good  price  at 


the  first  week  in  April.  They  are 
being  planted  largely  by  novices,  not 
by  potato  growers.  But  surely,  one 
has  to  begin  some  time,  so  it  is 
hoped  many  first-time  growers  and 
many  who  ordinarily  plant  but  a 
small  "patch"  will  at  least  get  a  good 
yield  and,  gaining  expensive  experi- 
ence will  "stick"  and  become  real  po- 
tato growers. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  greater 
need  for  improvement  in  methods  of 
growing  spuds  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  great  food  staple.  Re- 
peatedly attempts  are  made  to  im- 
prove these  methods.  Recently  a  Po- 
tato Growers'  Association  was  formed 
through  the  activities  of  the  Farm 
Bureaus.  Its  purpose  is  to  furthc 
the  growing  of  more  and  better  pi^ 
tatoes  and  to  try  to  create  better 
marketing,  and  probably  better  stor- 
age conditions.  It  will  succeed 
proportion  to  how  many  growers 
influence  can  reach. 

He   who  wants   to  make 
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rowing  spud9  should  get  into  com- 
munication with  his  county  Farm  Bu- 
reau at  once  and  from  that  source 
get  information  regarding  how  to  ben- 
efit from  the  activities  of  the  Potato 
Growers'  Association.  He  should  get 
all  the  information  possible  to  get 
from  his  farm  adviser  on  best  meth- 
ods in  his  section.  He  should  learn 
from  old  year-in-and-year-out  grow- 
ers in  his  section  what  good  rotation 
in  crops  is  best  suited  in  his  vicinity 
to  keep  up  the  soil  conditions  so  as  to 
insure  good  yields.  Above  all  else,  a 
good  yield  year  after  year  with  a 
strain  of  potatoes  which  have  been 
"bred  up"  by  the  grower  is  the  only 
means  of  making  growing  potatoes 
profitable.  He  who  tries  to  "hit  it 
right"  generally  fails  to  "hit"  any- 
thing except  a  low  market  with  a 
poor  yield. 

There  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
grower  who  will  get  in  touch  with  his 
Farm  Adviser  and  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  and  grow  a  crop 
which  can  be  certified  for  seed.  The 
Potato  Growers'  Association  has 
brought  influence  to  bear  to  establish 
new  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  production  of  certified  seed. 
Copies  of  the  rules  can  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Horticultural  Com*> 
missioner  or  to  G.  H.  Hecke,  Direc- 
tor Department  of  Agriculture,  Sac- 
ramento. 

In  order  to  have  a  crop  certified,  it 
is  necessary  to  treat  the  seed  with 
corrosive  sublimate  (4  oz.  to  30  gal- 
lons water).  The  seed  is  left  in  the 
solution  in  wooden  tanks  for  1/2  to  2 
hours  and  then  dried  and  cut. 

The  soil  must  be  good  light,  or  me- 
dium light,  loam  or  sandy  loam,  well 
worked  and  loose,  but  with  sufficient 
humus  to  simplify  the  maintenance 
of  good  moisture. 

The  soil  must  be  free  from  infection 
to  any  great  extent  with  fusarium 
wilt  or  with  rhizoctoria.  Of  course, 
the  crop  must  be  properly  cared  for. 
If  it  is  irrigated  after  it  starts  to 
mature  a  second  crop  will  be  apt  to 
start.  , 

The  potatoes  must  be  well  hilled- 
up,  so  that  the  tubers  will  not  be  in- 
fested with  the  tuber  moth,  which 
lays  eggs  upon  exposed  surfaces.  The 
moth  even  burrows  into  loose  soil  to 
get  her  eggs  upon  potatoes  which  are 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Eel  worm  or  nematode  is  a  seri- 
ous infection  concerning  which 
George  P.  Weedon  writes  in  this 
issue. 

Inspection  by  licensed  inspectors 
must  be  made  at  least  three  times. 
The  crop  will  be  inspected  twice  dur- 
ing growth  and  once  after  potatoes 
are  dug. 

After  Other  Crops 
Supposing  the  crop  has  been 
planted  in  deep,  loose  soil,  following 
alfalfa  or  several  bean  crops,  or  fol- 
lowing some  other  legume  turned  un- 
der. Then  the  next  consideration  is 
cultivation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  several  cultivations  and 
that  the  number  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  well 
supplied  with  decayed  organic  mat- 
ter and  is  naturally  a  loose  soil, 
fewer  cultivations  will  be  needed 
than  where  soil  is  compact  for  lack  of 
humus.  Good  potato  soil  will  take 
water  quiakly  and  retain  it  long. 

Several  irrigations  applied  at  rath- 
er frequent  intervals  of  from  12  to  18 
days  are  better  than  trying  to  put  on 
sufficient  water  at  one  or  two  appli- 
cations. Do  not  begin  the  irrigation 
until  the  crop  needs  It,  but  don't  let 
the  tops  become  so  dark  that  they 
show  need  of  water. 
Potatoes  do  not  thrive  under  a  fluc- 
1  timing  water  supply,  but  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  give  the  plants 
a  sufficient  and  a  constant  supply  un- 
til the  tubers  begin  to  mature. 

If  one  is  to  become  a  potato  grower 
e  will  find  it  will  pay  to  go  over  his 
eld  and   remove  all  plants  which 
signs  of  Fusarrum  wilt.  This 
ust  be  done  if  the  crop  is  to  be  oer- 
ifie*. 


Averys  Are 
the  Tractors  with  the 
"Draft-Horse"  Motor  and 
"Direct-Drive"  Transmission 


w- 


"HEN  you  get  an  Avery,  you  get  a  tractor  with  a  motor 
especially  built  for  tractor  work,  and  exclusively  for  Avery 
Tractors.    It  is  built  like  a  draft-horse  for  the  kind  of  work  a 
tractor  must  do.   Powerful,  heavy  duty,  low  speed — does  not 
under  light  loads  or  stall  under  heavy  pulls. 


It  is  a  horizontal  opposed  motor  improved  and  perfected 
with  many  exclusive  Avery  features.  Its  length  dis- 
tributes the  weight  properly  between  the  front  and  rear 
wheels.  Its  narrow  width  makes  possible  a  narrower  trac- 
tor with  less  side  draft.  Also  a  short,  heavy,  practically 
unbreakable  crankshaft  —  requires  only  two  main  bear- 
ings— always  in  perfect  alignment — quickly  adjustable 
with  an  ordinary  socket  wrench. 

It  is  built  with  five-ring  pistons,  thermo-siphon  cooling 
system,  valves-ln-the-head.  renewable  inner  cylinder 
walls,  and  gasifiers  that  turn  the  kerosene  or  distillate 
into  gas  and  bum  it  all. 

Because  of  its  low  speed  the  power  of  the  Avery  "Draft- 
Horse"  Motor  is  delivered  through 

The  Avery  Patented 
Sliding  Frame  Transmission 

giving  "Direct-Drive"  in  high.  low.  reverse,  or  in  the  belt. 
The  belt  pulley  is  mounted  right  on  the  motor  crankshaft. 
You  get  a  larger  percentage  of  the  power  developed  by 
the  Avery  "Draft-Horse"  Motor  at  the  drawbar,  and  all 
the  power  in  the  belt. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  15703  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Branch  Hotuei,  Diitribatort  and  Service  Stations  Coveriaf  Every  State  in  the  Union 

VERY 

Motor  Farming  Threshing 
and  Road  Building  Machinery 


These  and  other  big  features  make  Avery 
Tractors  run  steady,  economically  and  last 
a  long  time.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  Avery  owners  are  buying  their  second, 
third, fourth  and  even  sixth  Avery  Tractors. 
They  are  easy  to  operate,  even  by  the  in- 
experienced. Avery  prices  are  based  upon  the  big  output 
of  three  large  Avery  factories  and  the  low  selling  cost 
of  the  complete  Avery  Line. 

The  Avery  Line 

includes  tractors  for  every  size  farm.  Six  sizes,  8-16  to 
40-80  H.  P..  v4rh  "Draft-Horse"  Motors  and  "Direct- 
Drive"  Transmissions.  Two  small  tractors,  Six-Cylinder 
Model  "C"  and  5-10  H.  P.  Model  "  B."  One  and  two 
row  Motor  Cultivators.  "Self-Lift"  Moldboard  and  Disc 
Plows,  Listers  and  Grain  Drills,  "Self-Adjusting"  Trac- 
tor Disc  Harrows.  Also  roller  bearing  Threshers,  Silo 
Fillers,  etc. 

Write  for  the  Avery  Catalog 

and  interesting  Tractor  "Hitch  Book."  Both  books  frm*. 


The 
Direct-Drive" 
Transmission 


JOHNSTON 

TURBINE  PUMPS 

l/or  irrigation 


PUMPS 

for  every  requirement 
ASK  FOR  FOLDER  NO.  4 
and     name     of  nearest 
dealer, 

American  Well  & 
Prospecting  Co. 


BULL,  DOG 

a  ruuf  and  better 

STUMP  PULLER 

All  steel  machine.  New  design.  Stronger, 
easier,  quicker.  Pulls  any  stump  which  can 
be  pulled  with  best  H  inch  steel  cable. 
Frame  one  solid  casting.  No  joints  or  bolts. 
Tubular  construction.  Steel  drum.  Specially 
hardened  teeth.  High  and  low  speed  pawls. 
Reverse  safety  pawl.  Cablet,  blocks  and 
take-up  extra  strong.  High  wheels.  Handle 
lor  easy  moving.  Guaranteed  for  three  years. 
BOTH  HAND  AND  HORSE  POWER 

Pick  the  machine  that  suits  your  needs. 
Hand  machine  developes  30  or  60  tons. 
Horse  machine,  60  or  90  tons.  Hand  machine 
weighs  175  lbs.  Horse  machine,  350  lbs. 

Sold  on  a  straight  cash  basis.  No  agent's 
discounts,  no  special  offers.  Every  dollar 
of  price  represents  a  dollar's  worth  of  value, 

Send  today  for  lUuairmted  omtalog. 

Immediate  delivery  jruar- 
arttppff. 
MOTIR  STKET,  CO. 
2MB  2«th  Street. 
San  Francisco,  California 
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ALPHA 

ENGINES 

H 


All  Sizes — for  Kerosene 
Gasoline 


or 

Here  Is  a  most  efficient  com- 
bination for  pumping  water 
for  irrigation. 

The  Viking  Pump  driven  by 
the  reliable  Alpha  Engine 
will  save  you  fuel  and  money 
every  time  you  use  it. 

Their  hi«h  operating  effi- 
ciency will  soon  make  up  (he 
difference  in  first  cost  be- 
tween, this  equipment  and  a 
"cheap  outfit*'  and  leave  you 
with  a  dependable,  durable 
pumping  plant  that  will  con- 
tinue fo  save  you  money. 
'  Investigate  Alpha  Engine 
and  Viking  Pump  Efficiency. 
Send  for  our  engine  and  pump 
n  talog.  4 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

VIKING 
PUMPS 

10  to  1050  Gals,  per  min. 


How    to    Prevent    Loss  in 

Chicks — 

how  to  prevent  dead  chicks  in  shell; 
get  bigger  hatches;  stronger  chicks; 
more  fertile  eggs;  prevent  bowel 
trouble;  dead  chicks  and  to  promote 
growth  besides  how  to  get  big  egg 
vlelds  and  sflr-ct  layers  and  slackers 
are  all  explained  in  a  new  bulletin 
which  will  bo  sent  free  to  all  who 
write  Professor  T.  E.  Quisenberry, 
of  the  American  Poultry  School.  De- 
partment 987,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


Eclectic  College  of 
Chiropractic 

321   S.  Hill,   Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Largest  and   Finest  Equipped  College 
on  Pacific  Coast.    Strong  Faculty 
Fine  X-ray  Department. 
Send  for  Catalogue, 


In  answering  ads  please  men- 
tion ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Make  the  Most  of  the  Lamb  Crop 


WHILE  the  greater  part  of  the 
California  lamb  crop  is  mar- 
keted "off  of  grass"  and 
reaches  market  in  good  condition, 
many  sheep  men  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  even  at  present  prices  for  grain, 
the  farmer  who  is  keeping  a  compara- 
tively small  flock  can  well  afford  to 
handle  the  lambs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  maximum  gains  and  prime 
quality  of  meat. 

When  the  lambs  are  two  weeks  old 
they  may  be  provided  with  a  grain 
feed  in  a  lamb  "creep,"  which  can  be 
constructed  so  that  only  the  lambs 
have  access  to  the  grain.  Any  con- 
venient arrangement  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  farm  will  be 
found  satisfactory.  Crushed  corn  and 
oats,  or  ground  milo,  or  even  barley, 
with  bran,  fed  in  equal  parts  by  meas- 
ure, makes  a  very  satisfactory  feed 
with  which  to  start  the  lambs. 


They  should  be  fed  a  very  small 
amount  until  they  become  used  to  the 
grain,  which  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  they  are  receiving  what 
they  will  clean  up  in  fifteen  minutes 
twice  a  day.  By  provision  of  grain 
for  the  lambs  in  a  lamb  creep,  larger 
and  more  economical  gains  can  be 
made. 

When  the  lambs  are  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  old  they  should  be 
docked  and  castrated.  When  properly 
done  "marking"  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  lamb  and  increases 
the  selling  price.  It  is  surprising  to 
one  familiar  with  country  shipments 
to  see  how  many  unmarked  lambs  are 
shipped,  principally  in  small  lots,  by 
farmers. 

Hints  on  Docking 

Here  are  a  few  hints  on  "docking^" 

(Continued  on  N«l  P.i«-ei 


A  "Creep"  May  be  Built  for  the  Lambs 


In  Defense  of  "Proprietary"  Manufacturers  * 

THERE  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  universities  and  official 
experiment  stations  to  dismiss  without  investigation  and  without 
fair  consideration  any  project  or  preparation  that  smacks  of  "com- 
mercialism." 

Just  why  a  product  turned  out  by  some  manufacturer  or  practical 
inventor  should  immediately  be  branded  as  a  "fake"  is  not  made  clear, 
nor  is  the  average  layman  able  to  understand  the  process  of  thought 
that  justifies  this  jumping  at  conclusions. 

True,  our  farmers  have  long  been  subjected  to  attempts  at  extortion 
and  have  sometimes  been  exploited  by  unscrupulous  fakers,  but  if  food- 
producers  as  a  class  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  then  nobody 
is!  They  certainly  do  not  need  the  parental  guidance  of  an  official  insti- 
tution to  point  out  to  them  the  brassy  luster  of  the  proverbial  "gold 
brick." 

And  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  many  cases,  while  college  pro- 
fessors are  weighing  and  testing  and  shaking  their  heads,  some  "doubt- 
ful" product  jumps  into  immediate  popularity,  because  it  fills  a  r«al  and 
long  felt  want.  Later,  perhaps,  it  is  "recognized,"  but  even  then,  all 
mention  of  its  source  is  carefully  avoided. 

We  all  realize  that  a  public  institution  must  dodge  all  appearance  of 
partiality  to  "private  enterprise,"  but  in  most  cases  withholding  of  in- 
dorsement would  be  sufficient,  without  open  denunciation,  on  the  basis 
of  snap  judgment. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  what  most  people  would  consider  a  suc- 
cessful farmer.  And  I  have  regularly  patronized  many  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  foods,  animal  remedies,  special  equipment  and  different 
kinds  of  supplies.  By  basing  my  purchases  upon  the  knowledge  con- 
veyed to  me  by  watching  advertisements,  I  have  been  able,  readily  to 
establish  to  my  own  satisfaction  the  standing  of  different  manufacturers. 

When  I  try  a  stock  food  or  "stock  powder."  a  patent  hog-watering 
device,  or  a  new  horse  collar  fastener,  and  find  it  satisfactory,  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  neighbors.  And  when  I  see  the  manufacturers  of  these 
things  advertising  year  after  year,  and  observe  that  their  business  is 
growing  steadily,  I  assume  that  they  "have  the  goods"  and  are  deliver- 
ing them.  ■» 

It  is  high  time,  I  think,  that  our  worthy  and  helpful  State  and  Gov- 
ernment institutions  remove  their  blinders  and  stop  shying  at  "commer- 
cialism." Not  all  of  the  great  agricultural  inventions  are  originated  in 
college  laboratories! — Albert  J.  Mason. 


Let  the  Wind 
WorkforYou 


Mode  12 

Star 
Windmil 


The  most  economical  power  plant 
in  the  world  today  is  the  STAR 
WINDMILIi  It  will  pump  all  the 
water  you  need  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible.  A  big,  powerful  wind-en- 
gine that  runs  easily,  smoothly, 
quietly  and  requires  practically  no 
attention.  Equipped  with  "No-Oll- 
Em"  bearings,  two  Pltmans  and  two 
gears.  Guaranteed  to  run  at  least 
one  year  on  one  oiling. 

Descriptive  Folder 
Free 

Write  today  for  descriptive  matter 
and  prices  of  STAR  WINDMILLS. 
Learn  about  the  many  superior  fea- 
tures of  the  STAR  and  how  It  can 
save  you  money.  Name  of  nearest 
dealer  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

If  interested  in  farm  pump  en- 
gines or  stationary  gas  or  oil  en- 
gines,  ask  for  catalog. 

r  acific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

851 D  Folsom  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ever/StrokeCounts- 
ER 


Backward  and  forward, 
truke  counts  with   the  doil 
diced  blade  of  the  Ollson  \ 
er.      It  cuts 
way*  under  I 
surface  deal 
weeds  and  fo 
a  perfect  mul< 
marvel  In  ihe 
den,  children 
do  aa  much 
as  grownups), 
work  away  from  the 
vated  soil  Instead  of 
Ing  over  It.    The  side 
act    aa    renders  prot- 
plants  imt  shrubbery; 
whai  ynu  seed  for 
flower  beds  and  under 
bery.    filx-foot  handle 
operation  easy  and  ellml 
back -ache     Made  In  4 
IVi.  ».  *  and  '  Inch. 
Gilson  Garden  Tools 
(Hand  or  Wheel  Outfits) 

A      "»i  let*  variety 

tnttajsi 


ilralrr  order 
rrrr— Rootlet 
Ins  eomptfte 
labor  savers 

GILSON  COMPANY, 
10S  Western  Ave..  Port  VYa»hln*tnn. 


Outfit 
Frea  i 


Wltk  t-lscs  Wfttfir 
Mklst    let    Ilia  Aikioa. 


In  answering  ads  please  mc 
tion  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 
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furnished  by  an  experienced  sheep 
breeder  and  not  always  practiced,  if 
known,  even  by  big  operators.  It 
was  at  one  time  considered  satisfac- 
tory to  raise  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
lamb  crop.  But  at  present  prices, 
and  with  improved  methods,  the  suc- 
cessful sheep  man  demands  90  to  100 
per  cent,  especially  in  California. 

One  precaution  that  the  farm  raiser 
may  observe  is  not  to  excite  the  lambs 
unduly  before  docking.  This  tends 
to  reduce  blood  losses  and  shrinkage. 
The  hot  iron  is  the  best  tool  for  re- 
moving the  tails,  but  in  the  hands  of 
an  inexperienced  operator  it  may 
readily  cause,  damage.  It  should  not 
be  bright  red-hot,  as  it  will  then  in- 
flict burns  that  are  slow  to  heal.  Ex- 
perience shows  the  degree  of  heat 
that  gives  best  results.  If  the.  knife 
is  used  a  greater  percentage  of  loss 
and  a  longer  "setback"  may  be  ex- 
pected. But  docking  is  economical, 
even  with  some  losses. 


Pure  Bred  Fowls 

A FEW  days  ago  it  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  visit  one  of  the  livestock 
ranches  north  of  Los  Angeles  where 
are  kept  some  wonderful  pure-bred 
prize-winning  Herefords.  It  was  a 
splendid  herd  and  a  delight  to  see. 

Of  course,  I  noticed  the  poultry, 
and  they  are  worth  mention  also. 
There  were  hens  and  roosters  of  many 
breeds  all  running  together  and  at 
large  and  roosting  in  trees.  There 


Ancona  Prize  Winner 

A  poultry  judge  pronounced  this 
head  the  best  Ancona  type  he  had  ever 
seen.    A  head  worthy  of  study. 

were  hens  with  their  broods  of  chicks, 
all  colors  and  sizes,  roaming  about 
the  yards  and  field. 

All  told,  it  looked  as  though  breeds 
has  been  crossed  haphazard,  the 
crosses  mixed  and  the  mixtures  re- 
crossed.  They  were  just  chickens — 
and  nothing  more. 

It  is  said  that  over  87  per  cent  ot 
the  eggs  come  from  the  farms.  If  this 
is  a  sample  of  the  production,  some- 
thing should  be  done!  Think  of  all 
the  fertile  eggs  going  to  market. 

A  few  pure  bred  birds  would  eat 
no  more  than  these  scrubs  and  would 
brinp  in  additional  income  if  properly 
handled. 

If  pure  bred  cows,  why  not  pure 
bred  birds? — Mrs.  H.  Ament. 


Thrift  Stamps  Waiting 

We  have  four  thrift  stamps  for 
Miss  Marguerite  Latsch,  whose  let- 
ter was  published  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Department  last  month,  but 
whose  address  is  not  at  hand. — 
Editor,  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Deliveries  Now  Made 

ON  THE 

MIDWEST 

UTILITOR 


The  multitude  of  practi- 
cal ways  the  Midwest 
Utilitor  can  be  used  is 
astounding  farmers  and 
food  raisers  the  world 
over. 


THE   MIDWEST  UTILITOR 

And  every  day  is  discovered  new  uses  for 
the  Utilitor.  It  is  literally  making  over  the 
whole  popular  conception  of  profitable  soil 
cultivation. 

The  Utilitor  is  both  a  small  tractor  and  a 
4-horse-power  portable  gas  engine.  It  does 
the  field  work  of  one  horse  or  mule,  goes 
from  chore  to  chore  on  its  own  power,  never 
tires  and  operates  for  five  cents  an  hour. 

In  all  workable  soil  conditions  it  is  de- 
pendable and  unfailing.  After  months  of  re- 
search in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 


after  gruelling  tests,  special  hitches  for  each 
implement — and  suitable  rims  for  every  pos- 
sible soil  condition  have  been  perfected. 

Keep  abreast  of  power  farming  and 
power  food  raising  development.  The 
Utilitor  is  the  latest  word  in  this  direction. 

If  you  are  an  agricultural  student,  own  a 
farm,  truck  garden,  fruit  orchard  or  country 
place,  you  need  the  Utilitor.  Complete  in- 
formation as  to  the  design,  construction,  and 
any  uses  of  the  Utilitor  that  you  may  be  in- 
terested in  will  be  gladly  sent  on  application. 


Note  carefully  the  air-cleaner  attached  to  the  Utilitor.  This  alr-clcaner  is  designed  especially  for  this  machine — has  proven  »»% 
efficient  on  test — and  comes  as  regular  equipment  only  on  the  Utilitor.  The  air  must  first  pass  through  a  moist  sponge  before  It 
reaches  the  carburetor.  The  sponge  automatically  is  kept  moist  by  water  In  the  glass  tank.  The  glass  tank  Is  Its  own  Indicator  of 
the  amount  of  water  available.  No  need  to  purchase  a  so-called  air-cleaner  or  "Humidifier"  with  this  machine.  All  chance  of 
faulty  operation  due  to  dust  or  grit  entering  the  engine  has  been  eliminated.    Carbon  Is  prevented  and  power  Increased. 

Complete  Specifications  and  Full  Details  Free  on  Request 
Write  Your  Nearest  Dealer 

FARWEST  SALES  COMPANY,   GREER-BRASIER-RIKER  CO., 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTOR 
169  North  Los  Angeles  St., 


LOS  ANGELES. 
Phone  15048. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM   UTILITIES  CO., 
NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 

3310  Telegraph  Ave.,  OAKLAND. 
16th  and  Harrison  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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California 
Wonder  Corn 


Till*  corn  hm  made  BIO  MONEY 
for  other*  and  will  fur  YOU.  It's 
•  real  RESULT  OKTTER.  Two- 
third*  of  my  business  bo  far  thin 
season  are  reorder*  for  LAROEK 
nmoinli  from  customers  of  the 
Paul  two  yenrs.  They  are  highly 
satl'led  or  thev  wouldn't  reorder 
and  la  LARGER  amount*. 

The  bnslnese  In  booming.  Now 
U  the  Kmc  to  ret  In  right. 

Let  me  send  yon  my  handsome 

Rhotn-llliistrnted  booklet.  Shows 
ow  thin  corn  will  benefit  YOU — 
how  YOU  ran  make  MORE 
MONEY  than  yon  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  booklet  In  FREE.  Rend  for  It 
new.  TODAY. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Originator  of  California  Won- 
der Corn 
8ANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


NAPIER 
(Elephant)  Grass 

Fastest  growing   grass  and  largest 

producing  perennial  grass  in  the  world 

for  warm  countries.    Also  the  richest 

green  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock  with 

no  bad  effects. 

Place  your  order  now  for  April  planting. 
Large  orders  a  specialty.  Price  of  Joints: 
fl  per  »•*.;  14  per  100;  }12  for  600  or  $20 
per  10»0 

Root  plants:  fl  per  doz;  Ji.  P*r  100  or 
«10  per  1*00. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER, 

610  East  54th  St.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fighting  the  Nematode  Menace 


and  only  -a  few  infested  potatoes,  if 
planted,  might  mean  a  strong  show- 
ing of  the  pest  in  the  resultant  crop 
when  harvested.  Despite  this  diffi- 
culty, however,  it  would,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer,  be  worth  while  for 
the  county  horticultural  commission- 
ers to  carry  on  two  lines  of  inspec- 
tion; first,  inspection  of  fields  when 


(O—Himed  from  Face  10) 

to  offer  any  hope  of  a  solution  of  the 
problem  is  vacuum  fumigation.  The 

work  that  now  js  being  done  at  Oak- 
land in  the  fumigation  of  cotton  bales 
in  a  vacuum  fumigator  operated  un- 
der the  direction  of  State  Quaran- 
tine Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Frederick  Manskew,  and 
in  the  fumigation  of  dates  in  the 
Coachella  Valley  by  vacuum  process 


is  crop  rotation.  The  difficulty  ia 
this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  a  few  non-susceptible  crops. 
Among  those  that  seem  to  be  very 
resistant,  if  not  immune,  are  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain.  Iron  cow-peas 
is  another  crop  that  has  been  recom- 
mended because  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  subject  to  attacks  Unfortunately, 
beans,  sugar  beets  and  practically  all 


(Cut  loaned  by  State  Dept.  of  Agriculture) 

Tree  Roots  Infested  With  Nematodes 


crop  was  dug.ito  locate  infested  areas 
where  potato  planting  the  next  season 
or  the  planting  of  other  susceptible 
crops  could  be  discouraged  or  even 
prohibited;  second,  careful  inspection 
of  potatoes  used  for  seed,  when  bad 
lots  at  least  could  be  discovered  and 
their  planting  prohibited. 

Present  Inspection  Methods 

The  inspection  of  nursery  stock  for 
this  pest  is  conducted  by  most  if  not 
all  of  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners. There  has  been  little  uni- 
formity, however,  in  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  infested  shipments.  Nur- 
serymen have  often  insisted  that  they 
be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  trees 
because  of  the  fact  mentioned  that  if 
planted  in  heavy  soil  the  pest  prob- 
ably would  be  of  little  consequence. 
The  difficulty  also  arises  of  being 
able  to  determine  definitely  whether 
or  not  there  is  an  infestation. 

As  far  as  nursery  stock  injury  is 
cerned  the  only  thing    that  seems 


perfected  by  D-  B.  Mackic  of  the 
same  department,  is  of  such  an  en- 
couraging nature  that  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  eelworm  in  nur- 
sery stock  may  in  time  be  killed  by 
a  like  process,  thus  rendering  safe 
the  use  of  badly  infested  trees,  after 
fumigation. 

Quarantine  against  potatoes  or  nur- 
sery stock  from  infested  areas  would 
seem  to  be  impractical  now,  owing' 
to  the  very  wide  distribution  of  the 
pest,  although  there  might  be  re- 
stricted areas  that  are  clean,  which 
quarantine  regulations  would  pro- 
tect. 

Control  of  Pest 

The  control  of  eelworm  when  once 
it  becomes  established  is  extremely 
difficult. 

Flooding  of  infested  soils  for  days 
or  even  weeks  at  a  time,  if  such  is 
possible,  might  bring  good  results. 
Fertilization  also  aids.  The  most 
practical  method  that  suggests  itself 


■garden  vegetables  belong  in  the  list 
of  plants  that  are  hosts  for  the  worm. 

Soil  Treatment 

Treatment  of  soil  with  carbon  bi- 
sulphide has  been  suggested.  The 
expense  of  this  treatment  if  applied 
over  large  areas,  however,  would  be 
prohibitive;  on  small  tracts  such 
treatment  might  be  both  practical  and 
effective.  Growing  crops,  of  course, 
would  stand  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  this  material. 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
that  control  measures  tried  have  not 
been  very  successful  and  the  serious- 
ness of  the  pest  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  as  its  habits  are  bet- 
ter known  and  as  its  distribution  be- 
comes wider.  Preventive  measures 
should  be  used  wherever  practical  and 
not  only  potato  growers  but  all  gen- 
eral farmers  and  fruit  growers  should 
become  interested  in  the  problem, 
and  in  every  way  lend  their  aid  to- 
ward its  final  solution. 


©lbg©ir^fi11n®Bi§  @s  ffi©  Monirgary  §ft@(slk  Sterol© 


COMMENTING  upon  the  nation- 
wide shortage  of  nursery  stock  a 
large  nursery  firm,  in  a  recent  cir- 
cular, states:  "prance  before  the  war 
grew  most  of  the  seedlings  used  by 
the  U.  S.  nurserymen  for  growing 
trees.  Seedlings  that  formerly  cost 
from  $2  to  $4  now  are  selling  at  $60 
to  $80  and  are  almost  unattainable  at 
any  price." 

While  this  fact  would  partially  ac- 
count for  the  exceedingly  high  price 
of  all  nursery  trees  propagated  _  on 
seedlings  from  Europe  it  does  not  jus- 
tify the  price  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  planter  to  pay  for  peach  and  apri- 
cot trees  which  are  so  easily  produced 


by  budding  seedlings  grown  from  can- 
nery pits! 

Two  other  factors,  however,  have 
contributed  materially;  these  are  high 
wages  and  extensive  plantings.  The 
unusually  high  prices  paid  for  all 
fruits  for  the  past  two  years  have  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  plantings. 
Peaches  are  popular  because  they 
come  into  bearing  in  three  years,  and 
planting  has  been  very  heavy  because 
of  the  chance  of  bringing  in  new 
orchards  into  bearing  before  prioes 
lower  materially. 

What  a  Change! 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  peach 
trees  were  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 


thousands  were  consigned  to  the 
brush  heap  by  nurserymen  after  each 
season's  planting.  At  that  time  dried 
peaches  were  selling  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  production;  canning  peaches 
■were  little  better,  and  the  fresh  fruit 
market  was  uncertain.  The  tide  has 
since  turned,  and  dried  peaches  are 
now  almost  a  luxurv,  with  the  same 
thing  true  of  the  canned  product.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  low  prices  many  a 
peach  grower  became  discouraged; 
orchards  were  taken  out  by  the  roots 
and  the  land  planted  to  other  crops; 
others  that  were  not  removed  barely 
escaped  a  similar  fate.    Tosray  the 

(Continued  on  I'age  «•) 
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Imperial 


Many  Imperial  Valley  Ranchers  Actually  H  ave  Achieved  Independence  in  Less  Than  Four 
Years,  Because  of  the  Wonderfully  Fertile  Soil,  Plentiful  Supply  of  Cheap  Water,  and 

Tremendous  Yields  of  Early-Maturing  Crops. 


Ideal  Citrus  and  Long  Staple 
Cotton  Lands 

Included  in  this  limited  offering  are 
PRACTICALLY  FROSTLESS  lands 
near  Niland,  which  produce  the  finest 
grapefruit  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world!  This  is  the  assertion  of  many 
citrus  experts.  This  same  land  is  un- 
excelled for  growing  winter  vege- 
tables, grapes,  cantaloupes  and  other 
big  money-making  crops. 

Long  staple  (Pima)  cotton  grows  to 
perfection  on  our  lands.  Imperial  Val- 
ley Pima  cotton  recently  sold  for  $1 
a  pound.  Our  farmers  raise  %  to  1>4 
bales  per  acre.  Think  of  buying:  such 
lands  for  only 

$90  to  $175  Per  Acre 

(On  Easy  Terms) 

Water  Stock,  $20  per  acre,  payable  $5 
down  and  $5  annually,  or  $17.50  per 
acre  cash. 

The  pioneer  stage  is  passed.  Fine 
schools,  churches,  stores,  amuse- 
ments, cotton  gins,  public  utilities. 
Two  main  and  branch  line  railways. 
Construction  now  being  rushed  on 
Los  Angeles -Imperial  Valley  highway, 
soon  to  be  completed.  Our  property 
Is  nearest  Los  Angeles.  We  have 
salesmen  on  the  ground.  We  urge 
you  to  visit  Calipatria  and  let  them 
"show  you." 

ASK  FOR  LITERATURE  AND 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


These  Are  Authorized  Agents: 


ANAHEIM: 

Howard  Realty  Co. 

Tobin  St  Durkee 
Henderson  Realty  Co. 
ARTESIA: 

Melville  L.  Cook 
AZUSA: 

Gordon  C.  Douglas 
BKAWLEY: 

Best,  Deblols  & 
Covington. 

Hovley-Miin<  rej 
Realty  Co. 
BURBANK: 

I".  C.  Paxton 
CALEXICO: 

R.   I  .  (Jlasby 

H.  H.  Howard 

A.  M.  Shenk 
CLABEMONT: 

Frank  Wheeler 
COMPTON: 

Compton  Really  Co. 
CORONA: 

F.  T.  Pearson 
COVINA : 

Covina  Realty  Co. 

A.  M.  Gllnies. 
CULVER  CITY: 

Shillito  &  Davidson 
DOWNEY: 

Los  Nietos  Valley 
Realty  Co. 
EL  CAJON: 

F.  E.  Graves  &  Son 
EL  CENTRO: 

R.  E.  Janman 

Southwestern  Land 

Co. 

EL  MONTE: 

T.  B,  Green 
EL   SEGUNDO : 

W.   E.  Morgan 
ESCONDIDO: 

L.  B.  Hooper 

Theron  J.  Smith 

J.  Claude  Wilson 
FRESNO: 

William  C.  Berg 
FllLLERTON: 

Harry  G.  Maxwell 
GLENDALE: 

Doner  &  Hemenway 
HUNTINGTON  PARK: 

E.  Jordan 
IMPERIAL: 

J,  Roy  Adams 
LOMPOC: 

Bingham  &  Smith 
LONG  BEACH: 

F.  R.  Berbower  &  Son 
Cnrlin  &  Saywell 
George  A.  Cook 

R.  D.  Marshall 
Realty  Co. 


MONROVIA: 

Central  Realty  and 
Ins.  Co. 

Hoffmnn  &  Mildren 
NEWHALL: 

Rudolph  He  rv 
NILAND : 

Burke  &  Burke 
NORWALK : 
L.  L.  Burke 
OCEAN  PARK: 

Aklns  Realty  Co. 
ONTARIO: 

Ball  &  Austin 

O.  N.  Steel.- 
OXNARD: 

F.  E.  Gray 
POMONA : 

Bangle  or  Mills 

Crane  &  Crowder 

The  Curran  Co. 

Totter  &  Steere 

F.  W.  Ritter  &  Co. 
REDLANDS: 

W.  J.  Anderson 

John  T.  Collins 

John  P.  Fisk  Co. 
RIVERSIDE: 

Liberty  Realty  Co. 
SAN  BERNARDINO: 

Franch-Spangler 
Realty  Co. 

J.  J.  Wilkins  Real 
Estate  Exchange 
SAN  DIEGO: 

Arthur  Cosgrnve  Co. 

Park-Grable  In- 
vestment Co. 
SAN  DIMAS: 

Fields  &  Howard 
SAN  GABRIEL: 

Frances  M.  Lilley 
SAN  LUIS  OBISPO: 

S.  A.  Hubbard 
SAN  PEDRO: 

John  T.  Gaffey 
SANTA  ANA: 

Fuller  &  Fowler 
Hankey.  Cole  &  Hardy 

J.  H.  McDuffie 

Otto  L.  Quandt 

W.  J.  Wells 
SANTA  BARBARA: 

F.  W.  Cole  &  Co. 

Santa  Barbara  Real- 
ty Co. 
SANTA  MONICA: 

Carl  F.  Shader 
SIERRA  MADRE: 

Andrews  &  Hawks 
WATTS : 

Lefavor  &  Perry 
WHITTIER: 

S.  W.  Barton  &  Co. 
YUMA,  ARIZ. 

Frank  T.  Baldwin 


Read  This  Typical  Story  of  Im- 
perial Valley  Success 

Fred  Blaser  arrived  at  Calipatria  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  and  worked 
for  a  short  time  as  clerk  in  a  hard- 
ware store.  Later  he  became  man- 
ager of  a  ranch  and  then  lessee  and 
partner  in  various  farming  enter- 
prises He  now  is  buying  a  section  of 
land,  on  which  he  was  able  to  make  a 
substantial  first  payment,  and  WHICH 
WILL  LARGELY  BE  PAID  FOR 
WITH  HIS  1920  CROPS!  He  is  farm- 
ing, altogether,  1000  acres  of  cotton, 
barley,  alfalfa,  lettuce  and  Malaga 
grapes. 

This  Imperial  Valley  farmer  is  ON 
EASY  STREET.  Three  years  ago  he 
had  practically  nothing.  This  is  what 
he  says:  • 

"The   opportunity   is   here  for 
any  one  who  will  grasp  it.  We 
take  no  chances  with  our  crops 
because  we  have  plenty  of  water, 
the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  and 
a  growing  season  of  365  days  a 
year.    I  HAVE  NEVER  HEARD 
OF  A  FLAT  FAILURE  OF  ANY 
CROP  IN  THIS  SECTION.  Thou- 
sands more  can  find  wealth  and 
contentment  here." 
Now,  YOU  are  offered  an  opportu- 
nity to  duplicate  Fred  Blaser's  suc- 
cess.   Or,  if  you  are  seeking  a  safe 
investment  that  will   pay  enormous 
dividends,   buy  some    of    this  land 
quickly  while  it  is  for  sale  at  these 
amazingly  low  prices.  Rentals  for  im- 
proved ranches  range  from  $30  to  $55 
per  acre  per  year.   You  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  get  all  the  facts  about  Northern 
Imperial  Valley. 

CALL,  PHONE,  WRITE  or  WIRE. 
SEE  YOUR  NEAREST  AGENT 


General  Sales  Agent 

Herbert  L.  Cornish  Co. 

1010  Van  Nuys  Bldg.   (Phone  65685) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


General  Manager 

H.  H.  CLARK 

Calipatria,  California 


Oen'l  Agents  L.  A.  City  and  County 
Janss  Investment  Co. 

Metropolitan  Bldg.    (Phone  10345) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


  ■  ■  •  a  ~,  ww..  — f  ..  —  lus  nngcies,  oai. 

Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands -Association,  Owners 
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Yuba  Manufa&uring  Company 

Marysville  and  Benicia 


California 

Yuba  Products  Company, Branch:  Marysville 
333  E  Street 

Willows  Implement  Company,  Dealer:  Willows 

Electric  Garage  Company,  Dealer:  Woodland 

Pengilly  Company,  Dealer:  Stockton 

Young  Hardware  Company,  Dealer:  Napa 

Ketterlin  Bros.,  Dealers:  Santa  Rosa 

San  Jose  Tractor  and  Truck  Co.,  Dealer :  San  Jose 
445-449  West  Santa  Clara  Street 

Booth  Bros.,  Dealers:  Paso  Robles 

A.  F.  George  Co.  Inc.,  Dealer:  Los  Angeles 
202  N.  Los  Angeles  Street 


Branch  Sales  Offices : 

Oregon 

Howard-Cooper  Corporation,  Dealer:  Portland 
Walther- Williams  Hardware  Company,  Dealer: 
The  Dalles 

O'Meara  Supply  Company,  Deader:  Wasco 
McCIintock  and  Simpson  Co.,  Dealer:  Pendleton 

Duby  and  Caul,  Dealer  :  Baker 
Oregon  Hardware  and  Implement  Co.,  Dealer: 
La  Grande  and  Wallowa 
Vaugh  and  Sons,  Dealers :  Heppner 
Washington 

Yuba  Produces  Company,  Branch:  Spokane 
905  First  Avenue 

W.  C.  Gilley,  Dealer:  Coulee  City 
Texas 


A.  F.  George  Co.  Inc.,  Dealer:  Fresno 
1837  Merced  Street 


Yuba  Produces  Company,  Branch :  Dallas 
2 1 1  N.  Lamar  Street 


John  Hoene,  Cottonwood,  Idaho,  Dealer 
Good  Roads  Machinery  Co.,  Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  Dealer 
Honolulu  Iron  Works,  Honolulu.T.  H.,  Dealer 

Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Callao,  Peru,  Dealer 
Ynchausti  and  Company,  Manila,  P.  I.,  Dealers 
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There  are  tradtor  dealers  who  love  the 
truth— who  build  their  business  with  an 
eye  to  the  future— who  seek  customers,  not 
sales!  Such  are  the  men  who  sell  the  Yuba 
tracSor 

BECAUSE: 

HTheYuba  sells  for  one  basic  price,  and  one  only.  Freight  only 
is  added. 

QThe  Yuba  stays  sold.  There  is  never  a  temptation  to  oversell; 
nor  a  disappointed  buyer. 

HThe  Yuba  was  built  right  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no  fear  of 
radical  changes  of  design— of  dead  stock— of ff  orphan  "  models. 

HTheir  trade  is  among  the  most  prosperous  and  discriminating 
people  of  their  community. 

HThe  Yuba  has  a  versatility  —  an  independence  of  soil  and 
weather  conditions— that  gives  it  a  year-round  market.  There  are 
no  slack  seasons  of  sales. 

QThe  tendency  in  the  industry  is  toward  better,  faster,  and 
er-priced  traclors.  The  Yuba  has  already  r< arrived."  The 
future  of  the  Yuba  dealer  is  assured. 

^There's  a  splendid  satisfaction  in  marketing  a  traclor  that 
satisfies  and  pleases.  A  growing  circle  of  Yuba  owners  help  make 
more  sales. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  these  are  all  good  reasons  why 
YOU  should  buy  your  tra&or  of  that  Yuba  dealer! 
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Defeat  the  H.  C.  L. 

With  an 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


THE 


Right  now — You  can  get  25%  more  milk 
from  your  cows  by  installing  an  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo.  In  these  days  of  conservation 
think  what  25%  means;  it  means  that  you 
will  not  only  be  getting  25%  more  milk  but 
you  will  be  spending  a  great  deal  less  for 
feed. 

Right  now — You  must  appreciate  your  need 
of  a  good  silo  more  than  ever,  because  there 
never  was  a  time  when  good  cows,  prop- 
erly fed,  would  return  to  their  owner  as 
great  a  profit  as  they  do  today. 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO 

is  made  from  clear  California  Redwood 
which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
wood  best  adapted  for  silo  construction. 
The  staves  are  tongued,  grooved,  beveled 
and  splined  by  specially  built  machinery. 
The  doors  are  of  the  refrigerator  type,  leak- 
proof  and  cannot  jam.  They  are  con- 
tinuous from  top  to  bottom  of  silo. 


Have 


To  buy  an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  today 
means  more  milk  in  the  pail  tomorrow. 
Mail  coupon  to  our  nearest  office  today  for 
information  and  prices. 

You  an  Adequate  Water  Supply? 

Pacific  Non-Shrinking  Redwood  Water 
Tanks  will  furnish  water  for  your  stock — 
water  for  your  home — water  for  your  gar- 
den. Shipped  immediately  from  stock  at 
our  factories — easily  set  up  and  always 
tight. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO., 
314  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco. 
908  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles. 
Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information.    Silos....  Tanks  ....  (Check 
the  one  in  which  you  are  interested). 

Name  

Address   


Pacific  Tank  and  Pipe  Company 


314  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


908  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  i 


Gordon  C.  Ives,  of  Arvin,  tells  how  he  grew  his  1919  long-staple  cot- 
ton crop  between  young  vines.  (Courtesy  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau). 
An  article  of  interest  to  both  grape-growers  and  cotton  raisers.  Pima 
cotton  was  recently  quoted  at  over  $1  per  pound. 


PLANTING  began  April  2.  About 
12  pounds  of  Pima  seed  was 
med  per  acre.    It  was  planted 

flat. 

Owing  to  insufficient  seed  being 
planted  (20  pounds  would  have  been 
better),  and  the  surface  drying  out, 
I  did  not  get  a  perfect  stand;  there-, 
fore  I  ran  water  close  to  one  side  of 
the  rows  April  23,  to  germinate  the 
rest  of  the  seed.  This  produced  the 
desire'd  result. 

I  began  cultivating  with  a  14-tooth 
cultivator  as  soon  as  the  rows  could 
be  seen.  Six  cultivations  were  given 
before  the  first  irrigation,  which  came 
June  19.  I  stirred  the  surface,  as 
above,  after  each  irrigation,  until  the 
cotton  became  too  tall  for  the  horse 
to  get  through. 

With  Thompson  Grapes 

This  cotton  was  planted  between 
14-foot  rows  of  Thompson,  in  two 
rows,  3  feet  10  inches  apart. 

Chopping  (mostly  pulling)  began 
June  9,  when  the  plants  were  from 
12  to  18  inches  high.  Where  condi- 
tions permitted,  we  thinned  to  eight 
inches. 

Frost  came  about  October  23,  which 
was  a  month  earlier  than  last  year. 
Picking  began  November  9.  Th^e  price 


paid  for  picking  the  first  half  of  our 
crop  was  4  cents;  for  the  balance  we 
paid  4%  cents. 

The  first  picking  was  finished  De- 
cember 31.  The  amount  of  the  first 
picking  was  13,700  pounds.  We  ex- 
pect easily  1500  pounds  from  the  sec- 
ond picking.  This  will  be  close  to 
10  bales  of  lint  from  about  5l/3  acres. 

W.  B.  Camp,  Government  cotton 
expert,  and  Mr.  McGee,  cotton  buyer 
for  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company, 
measured  the  fiber  and  found  it  14 
to  16  inches. 

Lessons  Learned  by  Experience 

My  nine  irrigations,  ending  October 
23,  could  have  been  materially  re- 
duced had  my  land  been  level  and 
had  I  used  wide  ditches  that  reached 
nearly  to  the  rows.  The  cotton  plants 
in  our  field  stood  quite  uniformly 
3'A  to  4  feet  high,  except  on  about 
an  acre,  where  the  water  ran  too  fast. 
Here  they  averaged  about  two  feet. 

A  good  crop  of  bottom,  middle  and 
top  bolls  matured.  Our  best  picker, 
a  woman,  picked  136  pounds  one  day, 
making  $6.12.  Several  others  aver- 
aged over  100  pounds. 

No  ill-effect  upon  the  grape  vines 
was  noticed. '  They  made  an  excellent 
growth. 


A  Plana  E@ir 


TWO  bulletins  bearing  the  dates 
December  10,  1919,  and  January 
5,  1920,  recently  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  "Gage-Pierce  Re- 
search Laboratories  of  Denver,  Colo. 
These  are  of  unusual  interest  because 
they  are  out  of  the  ordinary  and  be- 
cause of  the  momentous  plan  which 
the  author  outlines  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  a  cotton  pest  known  as  the 
cotton  boll  weevil,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  $100,000,000  worth  of  cotton 
annually. 

For  years  the  South  has  been  in 
the  throes  of  this  pest,  and  State  and 
Government  officials,  while  able  to 
work  out  all  the  stages  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  pest,  never  have  been  able 
to  bring  it  under  absolute  control.  At 
present,  while  methods  of  culture 
have  been  improved  and  damage  of 
the  pest  has  been  reduced,  it  still 
remains  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
Cotton  industry. 

'  In  the  case  of  a  pest  that  destroys 
$100,000,000  worth  of  a  staple  crop 
annually,  no  one  could  object  to  a 
reasonable  plan  for  eradication,  even 
thought  it  involved  a  supreme  effort 
and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money. 

A  Unique  Plan 

The  plan  of  the  Gage-Pierce  Lab- 
oratories, suggested  by  W.  Dwight 
Pierce,  who  for  years  while  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  made  original  inves- 
tigations and  conducted  careful  ex- 
periments for  the  control  of  ■  the 
weevil,  is  to  carry  on  ten  years  of  in- 
tensive preparation,  and  one  year  of 
absolute  cessation  of  cotton  grow- 
ing during  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  starving  out  the  pest. 

In  this  campaign  it  is  expected  that 
the  cotton  growers,  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  interested  parties 
or  organizations,  will  co-operate. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  plan  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Pierce 
can  become  familiar  with  them  by 


writing  the  laboratories  for  copies  of 
the  bulletins. 

To  some  the  plan  may  seem  vi» 
ionary,  and  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  thousands  of 
cotton  growers  insurmountable. 
Again,  to  cease  growing  cottpn  for 
even  one  year  may  work  a  temporary 
hardship  on  industries  dependent 
upon  cotton.  Prices  of  clothing  may 
as  a  result  advance  to  a  point  un- 
heard of  except  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  paying  the  penalty  of  the 
great  war. 

These  difficulties  are  being  recog- 
nized by  the  promotors  of  the  plan 
and  it  is  their  purpose  to  lay  away 
a  supply  of  cotton  during  good  years 
of  the  _  ten  to  carry  over  necessary 
industries  during  the  year  of  no  crop. 

Many  Difficulties 

Some  entomologists  will  doubt  the 
possibility  of  preventing  absolutely 
all  beetles  from  feeding.  Only  a 
very  small  amount  of  cotton  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  will  carry  the 
pest  over.  Can  the  campaign  be  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  it  will 
reach  into  every  square  foot  of  the 
cotton  growing  States,  making  it 
possible  to  prevent  any  of  the  host 
plants  from  growing?  Can  a  certain 
class  of  more  or  less  ignorant  people 
be  educated  to  the  point  where  tht 
necessity  of  allowing  absolutely  no 
cotton  to  grow  will  be  apparent,  and 
if  not  will  it  be  possible  to  institute 
such  a  thorough  system  of  inspection 
as  would  be  necessary  to  eradicate 
cotton  growing  in  out-of-the-way 
places? 

These  are  the  questions  that  the 
doubters  will  ask.  Despite  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  is  not  some  such 
plan  as  that  suggested  feasible?  If 
so,  the  expense  involved  is  a  minor 
consideration  for  the  cotton  industry 
will  continue  to  exist  long  after  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away. 
— G.  P.  W. 


I Easy  on  Your  Feet 
and  Stylish 


^\  Washington 
w    Shoes  f= 


THESE  fine  shoes  for  women 
will  give  you  some  new  ideas 
about  comfort  and  style.  Comfort 
was  the  original  idea  on  which  they 
were  built — and  they  feel  so  differ- 
ent on  your  feet  that  you  notice  it 
the  moment 
you  try  them 
on.  It's  much 
more  than  or- 
dinary shoe 
comfort. 


AND  Martha  Washington  Shoes 
give  you  comfort  without  a 
sacrifice  of  style.    All  the  latest 
styles  are  included  in  this  line — 
high  and  low  cut,  lace  and  button. 

You  will  notice  they  have  an 
excellence  of  detail  that  gives 
them  the  stamp  of  quality.  They 
wear  aa  well  as  they  look  and 
feel.  Martha  Washington  Shoes 
are  built  on  honor! 


DEWARE  of 
J->  imitations.  The 
genuine  have  the 
Martha  Washing- 
ton name  and  Mayer 
Trade  Mark  on  the 
shoe.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  handle 
them,  write  us. 


HONOR  etui 


This  shoe  has  been  widely  imitated.  Look  for  the 
name  and  trade-mark  oa  the  sole  or  label  in  the  top. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Los  AmelM.  Calif. 
618  So.  Spring  St. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. 
440-442  Sansome  St. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  all  flies.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 

 .cheap.  Lasts  allsea- 

"son.  M'vle  of  metal, 
can't  rpil  I  or  tip_  oven 
will  not  soil  or  injure 
unythintr.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
..repaid,  fl.25. 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  160  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

When  answering  Adver- 
tisements please  mention 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


6  by  EXPRESS, 


WITT] 

ENGINE: 

Gasoline-Kerosene 


2  to  30  H-P. 

Stationary  and  r 
able,  can  r  — 
order 


H  T„ 
"iGMTION 

!"Writa  for  latest  Direct 

Factory  Fncos i  on  aJJ  styles 
.V.'iriE-with  Boach8tan<iard 
Unrmcto  - 1  Oat)  Toraiaa-the 
F  onlv  Ignition  for  Kerosene 
'  SAVK  $15  TO  S.VX>  BUYING 
_    DIRE(  J.  Cataloa  Wj*  « 

tie  Engine  Works  K«^?3BCSB: 

SI1"  Empire BMl.1  PHtstownrfi, Pa. 


Death 


Booklet  1 
PT.  DODGE  CHEMICAL  CO., 


KtDf  prairie  don.  groan)  hoc*, 

ground  squirrels,  ijueltt  Kopn- 
ers.  Savee  alfalfa,  Ejcpemn.nt- 
al  stations  approve.  H*0  tablets 
P.  P.  »1.60.  Warranted.  Ask 
yoor  drutrtnst  or  Bend  direct. 
'  -  :t  Free.  ' 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Plowing 

WHILE  plowing,  you  don't  want  to  be  held  up 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  field  because  of  a 
poor  spark  plug  in  your  tractor.  Those  delays  pile 
up  costs  and  cut  down  ^ield. 

Guard  against  such  delays  by  using  only  Bethlehem 
Spark  Plugs — the  pldgs  that  have  met  the  severest 
tests  of  tractor  operation. 

Bethlehem  plugs  "pull  you  through."  They  don't 
go  dead  and  leave  you  stranded  in  the  field.  The 
International  Harvester  Company  thinks  so  much  of 
Bethlehem  plugs  that  it  has  adopted  them  as  standard 
equipment  for  tractors  and  trucks. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  plugs  are  just 
as  trustworthy  as  the  famous  Tractor  plugs.  Stude- 
baker,  Marmon  and  48  other  manu  acturers  have 
chosen  Bethlehems  as  standard  equipment.  To  help 
you  get  the  right  plug  for  every  purpose,  we  have 
prepared  a  little  booklet,  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  we 
will  send  you  free  on  request. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through 


PUJUNB! 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible. 
And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 


These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum!  That's 
more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

— which  Illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  line 
of  American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages 
beyond  a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points 
the  way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 

Ws  Have  Some  Open  Territory  for  Live  Dealers. 


California  Hydraulic  En- 
EL         gineering  &  Supply  Co. 


_ ,   6!)  FREMONT  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


4£0  E.  THIRD  ST., 
LOS  ANUKLKs. 


-Horizontal 

FumpH. 
—  \  *•  rtitral 

I*umps 
4)mi  Well 
Heads, 
i'.  •  i'  Well 
C>  liuders. 
-Dirert-con- 

n  i  Motor 

und  ramp. 
-Motor**. 

I  i-  Kn  nines. 
-Oil  Engines. 


California  Chestnuts  and  Pecans 


ALMONDS  and  walnuts  tl;us  far 
represent  almost  the  total  pro- 
duction of  nuts  in  California. 
That  they  will  not  always  hold  this 
honor,  however,  is  the  belief  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  possibili- 
ties for  growing  both  chestnuts  and 
pecans  in  certain  parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  two  things  in  particular 
that  point  toward  success  in  growing 
the  chestnut.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  certain 
sections  seem  to  be  very  favorable. 
Splendid  trees  of  both  European  and 
Asiatic  sorts  may  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  foothill  counties  of  the  Sierras. 
The  writer  has  been  impressed  with 
the  splendid  growth  and  production 
of  trees  in  Butte,  Nevada,  Placer  and 
El  Dorado  Counties. 

On  the  property  of  the  California 
Nursery  Company  at  Niles,  Alameda 
County,  a  fine  test  plot  of  a  number 
of  different  varieties  has  been  bear- 
ing good  crops  for  several  years.  The 
commercial  success  of  this  nut  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  this 
orchard. 

The  second  thing  that  favors  the 
establishment  of  a  chestnut  industry 
in  .California  on  a  large  commercial 
scale  is  the  set-back  that  the  in- 
dustry has  received  in  the  East  be- 
cause of  the  dread  plague  known  as 
the  "chestnut  bark  disease,"  or  chest- 
nut blight.  This  disease  has  killed 
the  native  forest  trees  of  the  East  in 
a  wholesale  manner,  while  the  bearing 
trees  have  been  reduced  to  so  small 
a  number  that  the  supply  of  chest- 


nuts is  now  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demand.  This  disease  must  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  California! 

Pecan  growing  in  California  has  not 
progressed  as  far  experimentally  as 
chestnut  growing,  yet  there  are  a  few 
trees  being  planted  each  year  and 
there  is  every  hope  for  successful  cul- 
ture of  this  nut. 

In  an  article  published  in  Vol.  7,  No. 
6,  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  State  Com- 
mission of  Horticulture,  in  June,  1918, 
Hugh  Knight  of  the  citrus  experi- 
ment station  at  Riverside,  gave 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  the 
pecan.  He  recommended  for  plant- 
ing in  Southern  California  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  Burkett,  Halbert,  Oliver, 
Sansaba  and  Texas  Prolific.  As  to  the 
time  that  trees  come  into  bearing  Mr. 
Knight  says:  "Contrary  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  opinion,  the  budded 
pecan  is  quite  precocious.  Some  va- 
rieties, notably  the  Halbert,  have  been 
known  to  produce  nuts  the  first  year 
after  transplanting.  With  ordinary 
care  an  orchard  should  bring  in  re- 
turns the  fourth  year  after  planting." 

In  regard  to  its  hardiness  the  same 
writer  states:  "In  the  matter  of  with- 
standing adverse  climatic  conditioni 
the  pecan  would  seem  to  be  even  har- 
dier than  the  English  walnut,  both 
as  to  heat  and  cold." 

At  present  the  industry  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  southeastern  States, 
and  well  managed  orchards  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  profitable." — G.  P. 
W. 


(Cut  losned  by  H.  A.  Frazler) 

Dry  Dusting  Gains  in  Popularity 

Walnut  growers  are  urged  to  dust  early  in  the  season,  while  the  leaves  are 
small,  for  control  of  aphis.    So  successful  has  been  the  use  of  nicotine-sulphur\ 
compounds  that  many  walnut  men  now  consider  dusting  one  of  the  most  es'i 
sential  operations  in  their  routine.    The  same  method  will  he  resorted  to  by 
many  growers  this  year  for  control  of  walnut-worm.    For  this  purpose,  the 
nuts  must  be  thoroughly  covered  on  all  trees  from  July  1st  to  l~>th.  "The 
cure-all  for  walnuts"  is  the  term  given  to  dusting  by  one  successful  nut-pro- 
ducer.   For  red  spider  alone,  sulphur  may  be  used.    The  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  is  now  manufacturing  its  own  dusting  compounds,  in^ludinn  difm 
ferent  grades  and  mixtures  for  control  of  garden  and  other  pests.  While 
dusting  is  not  claimed  to  be  superior  to  liquid  spraying  for  ivery  purpose.  tfK' 
simplicity  will  recommend  it  to  all  who  have  had  experience  with  ordinary 
sprays. 

Observations  on  the  Shortage  of  Nursery  Stock 

(Continued  from  Pace  34) 

cycle  of  upward  prices  has  stimulated     be  as  high  as  at  present. 


planting  as  never  before  until  the 
available  supply  of  trees  we  are  told 
is  practically  exhausted  and  the  few 
that  the  nurseryman  possesses  can 
be  sold  for  almost  any  price  that  he 
may  ask. 

Will  planting  be  overdone  and  will 
a  few  years  bring  a  turn  of  the  cycle, 
another  period  of  low  prices  and  a 
large  supply  of  trees?  Without  or- 
ganization undoubtedly  this  would  be 
the  case,  but  with  the  organizations 
to  guide  the  industry  and  steady  the 
markets,  we  can  hope  for  fair  prices 
right  along,  although  it  is  not  gen- 
erally believed  that  prices  will  always 


The  average  man    plants  heav 
when  a  product  is  bringing  a  goof 
price,  and  this  year's  shortag< 
sery  stock  is  without  queslio: 
part  to  this  trait  of  human  natur 
Perhaps  a  few  wise  heads  will  d< 
planting  until  later,  when  land  vali 
are  not  quite  so  high  and  when  tr 
are  not  quite  so  expensive,  and 
baps  by  the  time  their  orchards  o 
into  bearing  prices  will  again  he  s 
ing,  while  those  who  are  now  plant 
ing  high  priced  land  with  high  pricw 
trees  may  have  the  opposite  expj 
rience!      Who    knows? — George 
Weldon. 
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DECIDUOUS  fruit  trees,  espec- 
ially the  peach  and  other  stone 
fruits,  develop  a  number  of 
branches  in  the  nursery,  and  when 
they  are  received  by  the  planter  for 
setting  in  the  orchard  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  select  the  desired  number 
(3  to  5)  of  the  stronger  branches,  well 
placed  for  the  formation  of  the  scaf- 
fold or  framework.  Two  methods  are 
open  to  the  planter:  First,  he  may  re- 
move all  side  branches,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  a  straight  whip  after  prun- 
ing, or  he  may  prune  away  all  but  the 
.number  of  side  branches  that  he  de- 
sires. That  the  former  course  is  best 
is  indicated  by  extensive  observations 
of  new  peach  plantings  by  the  writer. 
Wide  Observation 
During  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions, many  one-year  old  peach 
orchards  have  recently  been  visited, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  Used  for 
pruning  experimental  work  so  that 
a  good  chance  to  study  the  growtli 
has  been  offered.  Wherever  the 
planter  has  left  the  side  branches  to 
form  the  framework  it  was  found 
that  these  branches,  if  they  had  de- 
veloped  at  all,  had  not  made  a  satis- 
factory growth,  but  that  others  which 
grew  from  adventitious  buds  lower 
down  in  the  trunk  had  far  exceeded 
their  growth  with  the  result  tiiat  at 
the  time  of  the  second  season's  prun- 
ing, the  center  of  the  tree  contain- 
ing the  original  three  brandies  or 
more  had  to  be  removed.  The  re- 
sult was  a  lower  head  than  it  was  at 
first  proposed  to  make. 


Life  of  Fruit  Trees 

LONGEVITY  in  fruit  trees  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,"  but  how 
often  they  have  passed  their  prime  at 
25  years  and  begun  to  go  back! 

Observations  throughout  the  fruit 
growing  districts  of  California  and 
various  other  States  have  convinced 
the  writer  that  there  is  little  excuse 
,  for  trees  passing  their  usefulness  as 
young  as  25,  and  that  50  or  100  years 
would  be  a  more  reasonable  old  age. 
7'There  are  tw«  things  that  are  very 
largely  responsible  for  deterioration 
and  death  of  orchard  trees.  These 
are  sun-scald  and  pruning  wounds. 
Keep  the  trunks  of  trees  shaded  al- 
ways from  the  effect  of  the  hot  sun, 
and  never  remove  a  branch  over  two 
inches  in  diameter  except  in  case  of 
absolute  necessity. 

GThe  cutting  of  large  branches  marks 
the  beginning  of  trouble.  Wood-rot 
fungi  get  in  their  work;  healing  of 
Bthe  wounds  will  not  take  place,  and 
the  tree  is  started  on  its  downward 
course. 

Eliminate  these  two  chief  causes  of 
— decay  and  death  in  orchard  trees  and 
I  barring  disease  or  accident,  long  life 
will  result! — G.  P.  W. 


This  interesting  observation  indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  summer  prun- 
ing in  order  to  force  the  growth  of 
the  original  branches,  but  it  also  in- 
dicates further  that  the  branches  that 
grow  in  the  nursery  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  develop  into  strong,  thrifty 
limbs,  as  is  the  case  with  buds  that 
may  not  be  noticed  at  the  time  of 
planting  the  tree. 

Cutting  to  Whips 

In  the  light  of  these  observations, 
which  have  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  locality  or  fruit  but  which  have 
been  made  in  many  places  during  a 
number  of  years  the  advice  so  fre- 
quently given — plant  one-year-old 
trees  and  cut  them  to  whips,  would 
seem  to  be  good.  Young  peach  trees 
examined  recently  had  made  a  splen- 
did growth  in  branches  growing  irom 
points  on  the  trunk,  ranging  from 
just  above  the  ground  line  to  a  height 
of  about  15  inches. 

The  trees  had  been  headed  about 
20  inches  in  height  the  fust  season 
and  at  least  5  incites  of  the  tip  was 
in  a  great  many  cases  either  dead  or 
unhealthy.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  origi- 
nal side  limbs  had  made  a  satisfac- 
tory growth.  Where  these  limbs  had 
started  and  grown,  the  strength  of 
the  root  system  was  utilized  in  devel- 
oping a  double  set  of  framework 
branches.  One  set  (the  original)  was 
weak,  necessitating  its  removal,  and 
while  tfTe  growth  of  the  other  set  was 
satisfactory  it  would  have  been 
greater  had  the  original  side  branches 
been  removed  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing.-G.  P.  W, 


Damage  by  Linnets 

RECENTLY  the  writer  was  called 
to  inspect  a  few  large  apricot 
trees  which  have  failed  to  bear  for 
some  years. 

It  only  took  a  glance  to  show  that 
birds  had  destroyed  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  buds.  The  owner  of  the 
trees  liked  birds,  and  believed  in  pro- 
tecting them.  Consequently  he  had 
made  special  watering  places  and  had 
encouraged  them  to  stay  on  the  prem- 
ises. 

In  this  he  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  the  birds  unfortunatelv 
were  doing  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good. 

Most  birds  are  beneficial,  but  the 
common  linnets  often  are  very  de- 
structive and  will  devour  buds,  blos- 
soms or  young  fruit  ravenously. 

Driving  them  away  by  shooting  and 
killing  a  few  is  sometimes  success- 
fully accomplished. 

They  soon  become  wild  when  shot 
at  and  good  protection  may  be  se- 
cured by  the  use  o^a  shot  gun  or  a 
rifle  with  shot  cartridges.  A  few 
dead  linnets  hung  in  the  trees  also 
will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  away  the 
live  birds. — G.  P.  W. 


Orchard  Procrastination  Causes  Failures 


PROCRASTINATION,  the  thief  of 
time,    is    guilty    of  stealing  the 
rofits  of  many  a  fruit  grower  who 
unable  to  resist  its  power.  Spring 
spraying  of  dormant  trees  is  over  and 
there  were  many  who  procrastinated 
too  long  and  will  suffer  heavy  losses 
insect  pests  and  fungous  dis- 
as  a  result. 
As  long  as  trees  remained  dormant, 
procrastination  said:  "It  is  too  early 
to  do  the  work;  wait  a  while."  When 
'tains  came  it  was  impossible  or 
Ivisable    to    do    it.     When  the 
Ither  cleared    following  the  rain 
crastination  said:  "Wait  a  few  days 
all  danger  of  rain  will  be  over." 
In  a  few  days  trees  were  in  full  bloom 


and  spraying  could  not  be  done  safely. 

We  do°  not  intend  to  encourage 
spraying  at  a  time  when  results  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  but  one  some- 
times feels  a  desire  to  get  behind  the 
procrastinator.  who  will  not  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  work  at  the# 
right  time,  with  a  good  big  prod  and 
"drive  him  on."  Each  year  about  this 
time  inquiries  like  the  following,  come 
thick  and  fast:  "What  can  1  do  to 
prevent  the  fruit  and  foliage  of  my 
peach  trees  from  being  ruined  by  curl- 
leaf?" 

"Too  late,"  is  the  answer.  Procras- 
tination nine  times  and  ignorance 
once,  are  responsible  for  10  cases  of 
this  nature. 


'aroaiii 


in 


Food 


The  place  to  seek  bargains  in  food  is  in  your 
own  land  where  a  few  cents  invested  in  seeds 
bring  dollars  in  return. 

Note  the  following  large  returns  possible  from 
Morse's  Seeds — and  plan  now  to  raise  vegeta- 
bles on  your  own  land  for  your  own  use  and  for 
the  market: 

2  oz.  cabbage  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  20  wagonloads 
2oz.  tomato  seed  costing  $1.00  produce  10  wagonloads 
4  lbs.  onion  seed  costing  $7.00  produce  8  wagonloads 
6  lbs.  carrot  seed  costing$6.00  produce  40  tons 
61bs. beet  seed  costing  $6. 00produce40  tons 
How  else  can  you  make  your  money  yield  such 
large  returns?  But  be  sure  you  get  all  your  seeds  from 
Morse.  Morse's  Seeds  are  soil-tested  and  true-strain. 
They  grow  and  produce.  They  yield  large  crops  of 
fine  vegetables.  Write  today  for  quotations  on  larger 
quantities  of  the  seeds  listed  above  and  for  all  other 
seeds  you  need. 

Write  today  for  the  1920  Garden  Guide,  a  practical 
manual  of  Pacific  Coast  planting.  It  luitl  help  you 
— and  it's  free.  A  post  card  mailed  today  brings  it 

C.C.MORSE  Zr  CO. 

Whole.ale  and  Retail  Seed  Merchants 
Front  Street  San  Francisco 

AUrli'i  itlds  art  tblainahlt  tvtrjxuht 

•  I'fltjt  faiir 


NIAGARA 
DUSTER 


POWER  AND  HAND 
FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


A  Junior  Niagara  Equipped  for  Sulphuring  Vines 

The  NIAGARA  DUSTER 
and  NICO-SULPHUR-DUST 

WILL  CONTROL 

Red  Spider,  Aphis,  Mildew,  Vine  Hopper 

and  other  pests. 
Write  for  Niagara  Catalogue  which  describes  full  line 
of  power  and  hand  dusters. 

F.  A.  FRAZIER, 

308  Twelfth  Street,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Western  Representative  Niagara  Sprayer  Co., 
and  Distributor  for 
California   Walnut   Growers   Dusting  Materials. 

Also  for  sale  by 
GERMAN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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BEET  CULTIVATOR 

Catalog  No.  260 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  EARLY  FOR 
THE  COMING  BEET  SEASON  ■ 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  dealers  and  manufacturers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is,  that  you  should  anticipate  your  needs  at  least  six 
months  in  advance,  owing,  to  the  shortage  of  steel  products.  Placing  your 
orders  early  for  what  you  may  need  will  save  vexatious  delay. 

The  frame  of  this  Cultivator  is  made  of  one  continuous  piece  of  high 
carbon  steel  with  a  truss  connecting  it  to  the  main  castings,  supporting  the 
two  steering  wheels.  This  construction  makes  a  cultivator  that  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  break  down  in  the  center  and  in  consequence  the  wheels  are  always 
In  line  and  under  easy  control. 

The  lower  frame  or  tooth  bar  is  from  the  same  quality  of  steel  with  a 
strong  arm  at  each  end  which  connects  with  the  lifting  rod,  allowing  no  chance 
for  the  frame  to  dip  or  run  deeper  at  the  ends.  The  seat  is  set  back  far  enough 
to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  rows.  The  foot  control  of  the  front  wheels 
is  adjustable  with  a  turnbuckle  for  taking  up  wear  and  is  very  easy  on  the 
operator.  A  lock  is  provided  for  the  rear  wheel  that  holds  it  rigidly  in  line 
exoept  on  the  turns.  An  important  item  for  the  beet  grower  is  that  the 
sweeps,  hoe  steels,  chisel  points  and  all  repair  parts  are  carried  in  stock. 
You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  them  to  be  sent  from  the  Eastern  manufacturer. 

THE 

KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HELP 

OF  ALL  KINDS 
FURNISHED 

FREE 

We  supply  all  kinds  of  white  male 
help.  Also  men  and  wives.  Ranch 
hands,  farmers,  teamsters,  milkers, 
choremen,  poultrymen,  fruit 
pickers,  laborers,  and  any  kind  of 
skilled  help  furnished  promptly. 
Write,  wire  or  phone  us  when  in 
need  of  help  of  any  kind. 

INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY 

9*«  Howard  St.  Pbone  Douglas  4186 

Bam  Francisco,  Calif. 


Office.  Phone  Main  4038. 
928  Second  St. 


Rheumatism 

A  Home  Cure  Given  by  One,  Who  Had  It 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  ni  attacked  by  Mus- 
cular and  inflammatory  Rheumatism  I  suf- 
rered  as  only  those  who  hate  It  know  for  over 
three  years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and 
doctor  after  doctor,  but  such  relief  si  I  re- 
ceived was  only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found 
'  remedy  that  cured  me  completely,  and  It 
has  never  returned.  I  hare  given  It  to  a  number 
who  were  terribly  afflicted  and  even  bedridden 
with  Rheumatism,  and  It  effected  s  cure  In  every 
case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  any  form  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  this  marvelous  healing  power. 
Don't  send  s  cant;  simply  mail  your  name  and 
address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try.  After 
you  have  used  Jt  and  it  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
that  long-looked-for  meana  of  curing  your  Rheu- 
matism, you  may  send  the  price  of  it.  one  dollar; 
but.  understand,  I  do  not  want  your  money  unless 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send  It  Isn't,  that 
fairf  Why  suffer  any  longer  when  positive  relief 
Is  thus  offered  you  freer  Don't  delay.  Write 
todsy. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  No.  7S6F  Ourney  Building. 

Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Jackson  Is  responsible.    Above  statement 

true. 


How  Dynamite  Works  for  Me 


By  Frank  A.  Huntington 


A TREE  on  one  of  our  farms  had 
been   undermined  by  a  creek 
and    had    fallen    across  the 
stream.      The     obstruction  caused 
a    dam    to    form    which  changed 
the  course  of  the  creek 
'Blasting      so  that  it  washed  out  a 
a  Tree       new    channel  around 
Out  of      the  tree.   The  tree  was 
Submerged    held  in  place  by  two 
Soil         large  root  prongs  that 
were   still   firmly  im- 
bedded in  the  ground. 

I  disposed  of  the  tree  with  30 
pounds  of  60  per  cent  gelatin  dyna- 
mite. There  were  five  charges  of 
six  pounds  each  placed  at  as  many 
different  points  along  the  tree.  One 
six-pound  charge  was  put  down  in  the 
ground  under  the  stump  to  cut  off  the 
two  root  prongs  that  were  holding 
the  tree  in  place.  Two  other  charges 
were  placed  at  the  points  where  the 
two  largest  limbs  branched  out  from 
the  trunk.  The  other  Jwo  charges 
were  placed  under  the  trunk  several 
feet  apart. 

The  current  of  the  strea»n  was 
rather  swift,  and  in  order  to  hold 
the  charges  under  the  trunk  and  limbs 
in  place   I   laid  them  on  the  hard 


IT  was  desired  to  plant  some  an- 
chor posts   in   shale.     For  each 
hole  I  used  three-fourths  pounds  of 
50  per  cent  straight  dynamite,  cost 
of    which    was  about 
Blasting      25  cents.  The  cartridge 
Post        wrappings     were  re- 
Holes       moved  and  the  dyna- 
In  Rock     mite   crumbled   in  my 
hands.    It    was  plac- 
ed in  a  pile    at    the    point  where 
the  post  hole  was  desired  on  top  of 
the  shale  and  patted  down  well"  so  as 
to  form  a  compact  mass.    The  blast- 
ing cap,  with  length  of  fuse  properly 
attached,  was  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  pile  of  dynamite  before  the 
compacting    was    done.    A  pile  of 
moist  soil  was  then  packed  well  over 
the  dynamite.    This  mudcap,  as  it  isj 
called,  should  be  about  a  foot  thick. 

The  blasting  in  each  case  cracked 
the  rock  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
pried  out  in  layers  with  a  steel  bar 
and  maul. 

When  using  dynamite  in  this  way 
it  is  desirable  to  use  gloves  to  keep 
the  explosive  from  coming  in  coa4 
tact  with  the  bare  hands.  Unless' 
this  is  done,  one  not  immune  to  the 


Loi  Angelas.  Calif. 
618  So.  Spring  St. 


San  Francisco.  Calif. 
440-442  Saatome  St. 


Using  an  Automobile  Battery  for  Blasting 

The  diagram,  illustrates  the  wiring  used  by  a  rancher  to  blast  7  »tumpij 
in  series  with  a  12-volt  storage  battery.    The  charges  were  prepared,  tampet 
and  connected,  and  the  battery  removed  from  the  car  and  plated  150  feet  awe 
from  the  stumps.    When  all  teas  in  readiness,  the  operator  attached  one  le 
wire  to  one  pole  of  the  battery  by  driving  a  carpet-tock  through  the  loop  in  th 
wire  end  into  the  lead  of  the  battery-terminal.    The  caps  are  discharged 
touching  the  loose  wire  to  the  other  pole  of  the  battery,  completing  the 
cuit.   Up  to  10  caps  may  be  discharged  at  once  in  this  manner. 


gravel  bottom  of  the  stream  and  to 
keep  them  from  being  washed  away 
nailed  a  piece  of  board  to  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  behind  which  the  cart- 
ridges were  laid. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  tamp  the 
charges  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause the  water  Avould  have  washed 
the  tamping  away  as  fast  as  I  put  it 
in,  and  secondly,  because  water  makes 
very  good  tamping  in  itself. 

It  was  necessary  that  all  of  these 
charges  go  off  at  exactly  the  same 
instant.  To  accomplish  that  I  used 
electric  blasting  caps,  which  were 
connected  together  in  circuit  by 
means  of  copper  connecting  wire.  The 
circuit  was  then  connected  to  the 
blasting  machine  by  means  of  a  250 
ft.  length  of  duplex  leading  wire. 

The  result  of  the  shot  was  very 
satisfactory.  The  tree-  was  broken 
Up  into  several  pieces  and  the  charge 
under  the  roots  loosened  the  tree 
from  the  bank. 

When  loading  charges  in  water,  the 
work  should  be  done  rapidly  so  as 
not  to,  leave  the  dynamite  under 
water  more  than  thirty  minutes.  Even 
that  is  too  long  for  some  kinds  of 
dynamite,  but  it  is  all  right  when 
gelatin  is  used.  If  the  water  is  cold, 
it  is  advisable  not  to  leave  the  dyna- 
mite in  it  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 


effect  of  dynamite  is  liable  to  suffetl 
a  violent  sick  headache. 

Of  course,  the  method  described 
above  would  not  prove  effective  in 
anything  but  a  shale  rock  For  hard 
rock,  it  is  necessary  to  drill  a  hole 
down  to  desired  depth  of  post  hole, 
loading  the  charge  of  dynamite  in 
the  bored  hole  and  tamping  it  in 
well.  However,  I  find  that  the  mud-, 
cap  charge  is  very  effective  and  savef 
a  great  deal  of  time  when  putting 
down  holes,  in  shale. 


CEMENT  is  increasingly  used  oa 
farms.    It  is    very    useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but    the  avera^P 

farmer  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
proceed  when  it 

Breaking  comes  necessary 
Up  Old      take  out  a  piece  of 

Concrete     crete  constructioa. 

For  the  enligh 
ment  of  such,  I  will  describe  h 
recently  took  out  a  barn  door 
made  of  this  material.  The 
were  first  opened  wide.  The  dirt 
one  side  was  loosened  and  rente 
Bore  holes  were  then  put  down 
the  dirt  close  up  alongside  the 
getting  them  down  to  nearly 
depth  of  the  concrete.  I  placed  on* 
fourth  pound  charges  of  50  per  cef] 
straight  dynarjiite  in  the  bore  holes. 
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being  careful  to  get  the  charges  close 
up  against  the  concrete,  and  tamped 
them  in  well  with  moist  sand.  These 
charges  were  spaced  18  inches  apart 
all  along  the  sill.  Then  by  means  of 
the  electric  blasting  cap  wires  (one 
such  cap  being  inserted  in  each  hole), 
the  charges  were  connected  up  in 
series  and  fired  with  a  blasting  ma- 
chine. This  broke  up  the  sill  in 
pieces  that  were  very  easily  handled, 
if  I  will  also  describe  how  I  broke 
up  a  cement  basement  floor.  It  was 
first  necessary  to  drill  small  holes 
through  the  cement.  Holes  were  then 
put  down  into  the  ground  about  two 
feet,  slanting  in  under  the  floor.  In 
each  hole  a  half  stick  of  dynamite 
was  loaded  and'  well  tamped  in.  The 
charges  were  spaced  about  five  feet 
apart  throughout  the  area  covered 
by  the  cement.  These  charges  also 
were  fired  with  a  blasting  machine. 
The  shots  broke  up  the  floor  in  sizes 
that  were  readily  handled. 

The  object  in  placing  the  charges  so 
deep  in  the  ground  under  the  floor 
was  to  prevent  the  pieces  of  cement 
being  thrown  up  against  the  wooden 
floor  above  and  damaging  it,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
dynamite  been  placed  directly  under 
the  concrete. 


Breaking. 

Up 
Boulders 

in  this  way: 


TT  was  desired  to  get  rid  of  a  boul- 
der  measuring  23  feet  long,  13 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  thick.    It  was  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  about  five  rods  from 
a  barn.    I  broke  it  into 
twelve    pieces  with 
eleven    pounds    of  40 
per  cent  dynamite. 

The  work  was  done 
I  first  tunneled  under 
the  stone,  going  about  to  the  center 
of  it.  In  the  end  of  the  tunnel  about 
five  pounds  of  dynamite  were  loaded. 
The  tunnel  was  then  tightly  closed 
with  clay.  Then  on  top  of  the  boul- 
der right  over  the  charge  underneath, 
I  made  a  clay  form,  using  a  tomato 
can  for  the  form.  In  that  I  loaded 
V  pounds  of  dynamite.  The  cart- 
ridge paper  was  removed  from  the 
cartridges  so  that  the  charge  could 
be  packed  down  compactly  on  the 
stone.  A  clay  mudcap  about  IS 
inches  thick  was  then  compactly 
placed  over  the  dynamite. 

I^.n  electric  blasting  cap  was,  in- 
serted in  the  charge  under  the  stone 
and  one  in  the  charge  on  top  of  it. 
Pieces  of  copper  connecting  wire 
were  used  to  complete  the  wire  cir- 
cuit. This  was  then  connected  up  to 
fae  two  ends  of  my  leading  wire 
running  out  to  my  blasting  machine 
stationed  about  250  feet  distant. 

The  shot  was  successful  in  break- 
ing up  the  stone,  and  because  the 
like  of  the  charges  was  so  nicely  esti- 
■nated,  no  pieces  of  the  stone  were 
[thrown  against  the  roof  or  sides  of 
■the  barn. 

Some  of  the  twelve  pieces  of"rock 
'fcre  too  large  to  handle,  but  these 
'ere  easily  broken  up  by  some  ad- 
itional  mudcap  charges. 


'ee  here,  how  did  you  get  that 

58*o».  Mister  Offcer  (hie),  all  I 
Wat  f  take  a  few  deep  breaths 
the  Deacon  broke  his  bottle  of 
hatr  tonic!" 


32  pa^es  of 
profit-flints 


No  one  knows  so  much  about  the  poultry 
business  that  he  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  little  book.  It  contains  the  practical 
findings  of  practical  poultrymen.  Here 
you  find  no  soft-boiled  theories,  but 
hard-boiled  facts. 
No  matter  what  your  methods  may 
be — no  matter  what  opinions  you 
may  have  on  the  question  of 
feeds  and  feeding — you  will 
profit  by  reading  this  helpful 
handbook.  It  has  served  as 
a  guide-post  to  thousands 
of  successful  poultrymen. 
For  it  sums  up,  and  boils 
down,  the  factors  that 
count  for  success  in  the 
poultry  business.  Thir- 
ty-two pages  of  real 
"meat"  and  profit- 
hints.  And  it's  free. 
Don't  bother  to 
write  a  letter- 
simply  fill  in  the 
coupon  and 
mail  today! 


fll 


(A56) 


'  Stock  and  Poultry 
Food  Department 

Sperry 
Flour  Co. 

204  Wmb*r  Avmnum 
Stockton*  Calif 
Please  send  mo, 
without  obligation, 
y  o  or  booklet, 
"Make*  Hens 
Happy." 
Nam*  and  Address: 


7fc 


**A  Sperry  Product 


99  REC  US.PAT  OFE 


ORANGE,  LEMON  and  .WALNUT  GROVES 

are  being  sold  every  day  through 

EXAMINER  WANT  ADS 

If  you  have  an  Orange,  Lemon  or  Walnut  Grove  to  sell,  exchange,  or  buy,  an  Examiner  Want 
Ad  is  your  best  means  of  finding  the  person  you  want  to  reach. 

The  Examiner  has  the  largest  morning  and  Sunday  circulation  in  the  Southwest — over  180,000 
Sunday  and  over  95,000  weekdays.   The  Examiner  covers  the  great  Southwest  like  a  blanket. 
Send  your  Want  Ads  to 

Classified  Advertising  Department, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
11th  St.  at  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Why  man — 

we  made  this  ciga- 
rette for  you! 

YOUR  highest  ideal  of  ciga- 
rette enjoyment  begins  the 
day  you  get  acquainted  with 
Camels.    Quality  wins  you! 

Camels  expert  blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
Tobaccos  is  so  new  and  so  fasci- 
nating you'll  prefer  it  to  either 
kind  smoked  straight. 

Camels  are  wonderfully  mild 
and  inviting,  but  that  desirable 
body  is  all  there !  You  smoke 
them  liberally  without  tiring 
your  taste.  They  leave  no  un- 
pleasant cigaretty  aftertaste  or 
unpleasant  cigaretty  odor. 

You  appreciate  Camels  best 
when  you  compare  them  with 
any  cigarette  in  the  world  at 
any  price ! 

Came/9  are  eold  everywhere  in  scientifically  sealed 
packages  of '20  cigarettes  for  20  eenfa ;  or  ten  pack- 
ages (.200  cigarettes)  in  a  glassine-paper-covered 
carton.  We  strongly  recommend  this  carton  for 
the  home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C 


arc  helping  their  husbands  to  prosper — are  gtad  * 
they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their  ^^^J^ 
own  — save   paying  rent   and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a~  ingle  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry— Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  prrain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches,  ^>xTv  t^k/jflSFtfT 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc.,  give  ycu  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old  sett  led  districts. 

For  Illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  ot 
farm  opportunities  in  Manitoba,  Sfukntcnewan,  ; 
and  Alborta,  reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  writs 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa.  Can.,  or 

(.ILKKItT  KOCHR, 
S-5   Flrit    9ty.    Shrldnn  Block, 
Sun    Francisco,  Cal. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 


e  Oayof  the  Self -Raising  Hog 


ands  °J  Happy  Housewives 

WESTER] 


THE  testimony  from  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  favor  of  self- 
feeders  for  fattening  hogs  is  ov- 
erwhelming. 

Practically  all  the  tests  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  Experiment  farms 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  quick- 
est and  cheapest  way  to  make  pork  is 
by  starting  the  young  pigs  on  the  self- 
feeders  as  soon  as  they  weigh  a  hun- 
dred pounds  or  so,  and  affording  them 
a  constant  supply  of  several  different 
feeds,  so  placed  as  to  allow  them  to 
choose  at  will  and  balance  their  own 
rations.  Opinions  still  differ  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  the  self-feeders 
for  the  little  pigs  as  soon  as  they  are 
weaned  and  for  older  animals  used 
for  breeding  purposes;  but  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  their  effec- 
tiveness and  economy  for  swine  that 
are  being  prepared  for  the  market. 

Good  Water  Supply 

A  constant  supply  of  clean  water  is 
almost  equally  desirable.  When  this 
is  afforded  the  animals  will  not  dis- 
tend  their    stomachs    and  interrupt 


Busy  Hour  at  the  "Hoyeteria" 

their  digestion  by  huge"  drafts  of 
water  taken  t\tjo  or  three  times  a  day; 
neither  will  they  be  compelled  to  pass 
hours  at  a  time  in  a  state  of  thirst 
and  uneasiness.  Thus  the  automatic 
waterer  is  almost  as  valuable  a  device 
for  the  hog  raiser  as  the  self-feeder. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  self- 
feeders  and  waterers  has  not  yet  been 
fully  appreciated.  This  is  the  sav- 
ing they  effect  in  time  and  labor. 
One  feeding  and  watering  may  be 
made  to  serve  a  pen  of  hogs  for  three 
or  four  days.  Of  course,  it  is  well  to 
inspect  the  tanks  and  feeders  fre- 
quently— none  have  yet  been  devised 
that  do  not  need  occasional  atten- 
tion— but  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from*  being  obliged  to  carry  feed  and 
water  three  times  a  day.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  or  his 
men  to  be  away  for  a  day  or  two. 
The  automatic  feeders  and  waterers 


make  this  possible  without  throwing 

undue  burdens  on  others. 

Cleanliness  Essential 
Modern  farm  science  has  discovered 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  hog  to 
be  filthy.  He  is  not  so  in  a  wild  state; 
and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  realized 
that  the  conditions  under  which  he 
has  lived  for  centuries  as  a  domestic 
animal  are  imposed  by  man's  laziness 
rather  than  a  result  of  the  animal's 
choice.  Indeed,  it  is  probably  true 
that  most  of  the  diseases  from  which 
the  hog  has  suffered  are  due,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  impure  food  and  wa- 
ter and  dirty  and  neglected  living 
quarters. 

The  self-feeders  and  waterers  go 
far  to  remedy  these  conditions,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  made  of  metal  so 
they  will  not  harbor  germs  and 
can  be  readily  cleaned.  The  re- 
serve food  supply  cannot  be  soiled] 
by  the  hogs  and  the  feeding  troughs 
are  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  ani- 
mals will  not  get  their  feet  into  them. 
The  metal  tanks  and  troughs  are  also 
much  easier  to  use  than  wooden  ones, 
thus  effecting  a  further  saving  of 
labor.  Their  outstanding  advantage, 
however,  is  their  comparative  perma- 
nence. In  the  winter  season,  wooden 
utensils  become  water-soaked  and 
swollen  to  the  limit:  and  when  this 
is  followed  by  the  hot,  dry  summers 
of  most  California  interior  regions, 
the  wood  is  very  likely  to  warp,  crack 
and  split  beyond  repair. 

A  Modern  Achievement 

Self-feeders  and  waterers  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  other  stock   belong  with 
the  tractor,  the  motor  truck  and  the, 
combined  harvester  as  implements  in 


Fresh  Water,  Always  Clean 

use  by  progressive  farmers.  No 
longer  will  a  chorus  of  squeals  as 
company  the  slow  journey  of  the  tired 
hired  man  from  barn  to  pig-pen,  laden 
with  brimming  pails  of  swill.  In- 
stead, a  gathering  of  healthy,  co~ 
tented  and  fast-growing  porkers 
watch  with  but  a  mild,  unhurried  i 
terest  the  twice-weekly  arrival  of  th 
farm  truck  for  the  re-lardering 
their  cafeteria. 


I 


Driven  Wild  by  "Drives"  and  Taxes! 

N  answer  to  a  letter  from  his  bank  calling  his  collateral  loan,  a  wealthy 
rancher  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"For  the  following  reasons  I  am  unable  to  send  you  the  check 

asked  for: 

"I  have  been  held  up,  held  down,  sand-bagged,  walked  on,  sat  on, 
flattened  out  and  squeezed,  first  by  the  Government,  State  and  County 
for  Federal  war  tax,  excess-profit  tax,  merchants'-license  and  auto  tax, 
and  then  by  every  society  and  organization  that  the  inventive  mind  can 
invent  to  extract  what  I  may  or  may  not  possess. 

"I  have  contributed  to  the  Society  of  John  the  Baptist,  G.  A.  R.,  K. 
of  C,  X.  Y.  Z.,  the  Woman's  Relief,  the  Navy  League,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Purple  Cross,  the  Double  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Jewish  Relief  and  every  hospital  in  town.  Then  on  top  of  it  all  came 
the  Associated  Charities  and  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Useless 
Giving. 

"The  Government  has  so  governed  my  business  that  I  don't  know 
who  owns  it.  I  am  inspected,  suspected,  examined,  re-examined,  in- 
formed, required  and  commanded,  so  I  don't  know  who  I  am,  where  I 
am,  or  why  I  am.  All  I  know  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  money  for  every  known  need,  desire  or  hope  of  the  human 
race;  and  because  I  will  not  sell  all  I  have  and  go  out  and  beg,  borrow 
and  steal  money  to  give  away,  I  have  been  cussed,  discussed,  boycotted, 
talked  to,  talked  about,  lied  to.  lied  about,  held  up,  hung  up  and  robbed, 
and  the  only  reason  I  ana  clinging  to  life  is  to  see  what  in  hell  is  coming 
next." 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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A  Helpful  Magazine 

(HE  1920  issue  of  the  magazine, 
■  "California,"  published  annually  by 
The  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and  ap- 
pearing simultaneously  with  this  issue 
of  Orchard  and  Farm,  is  a  com- 
pendium of  information  about  the 
wonderful  Golden  State  and  her  re- 
sources, and  in  addition  is  a  valuable 
text-book  for  the  orchardist,  gardener, 
farmer  and  "little-lander." 

There  are  charts  for  the  guidance 
of  fruit-grower  and  gardener,  cover- 
ing both  planting  and  spraying.  Also, 
the  heads  of  various  departments  of 
the  University  of  California  College 
of  Agriculture  have  contributed  arti- 
cles on  the  growing  of  various  crops. 
The  almanac  feature,  too,  will  appeal 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  readers. 

Copies  of  this  beautifully-illus, 
trated.  helpful  magazine  may  be  ob- 
tained for  25  cents  each  by  writing, 
"California,"  Examiner  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


See  article  on  Opposite  Page 

Durable  Metal  Equipment 

Is  being  installed  by  many  pro- 
gressive California  swine-breeders 
vnd  feeders.  Here  is  shown  a  metal 
grain  self-feeder,  of  popular  style,  es- 
pecially valuable  for  use  in  crowded 
quarters,  or  for  feeding  young  pigs. 
The  grain  is  fed  automatically  into 
the  small  compartments  and  waste 
practically  is  impossible. 


Feeding  Cocoanut  Meal 

T  T  IS  safe  to  feed  cows  one  pound 
^  of  cocoanut  meal  for  each  three 
or  four  pounds  of  milk  produced  per 
day,  according  to  results  of  a  period 
of  experimental  feeding  just  com- 
pleted at  the  University  of  California 
Farm,  Davis.  It  is  stated  that  some 
dairymen  find  it  advantageous  to  feed 
as  little  as  one  pound  for  each  six 
pounds  of  milk  for  each  cow  per  day. 

Cocoanut  meal  is  one  of  the  best 
concentrates  on  the  market  in  Califor- 
nia, farm  authorities  declare,  and  as  a 
rule  is  relatively  low  priced. 


.  Reinforcing  the  Manure 

1HE  fact  that  manure  itself  is  not 
I  a  balanced  plant  food,  but  may, 
with  profit,  be  reinforced  with  phos- 
phate, is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge. 
J    At_  the   Ohio   Experiment  Station 
I  fertilizer  added  to  manure,  increased 
|  the  yield  of  corn  by  11  bushels  per 
re. 

fit  residual  effect  of  the  fertilizer 
eased  the  wheat  crop  which  fol- 
the  corn  by  5{4  bushels  per 
The  clover  crop,  following  the 
showed  a  gain  of  1 100  pounds 
per  acre.  The  fertilizer  paid 
If  three  times. 


The  Cheapest  Fee 
is  the  Best 


f£  aJZ-  czsirx^utet.  ^    -Ck^C^°  e^ot- 
a^-^>.oC    Co-t^  &~i£<KpS    ~io  ^  c^-^x^ 
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Feeding  cheap  feeds 
is  not  economy. 

No  other  factor  will 
decrease  your  milk 
yield  as  quick.  Poor 
cows  and  poor  feed 
absolutely  spell  fail- 
ure. 

Stop  feeding  poor 
cows  and  stop  feed- 
ing cheap  feeds. 

BESGRADE 

Dairy  Feed 

is  absolutely  guaranteed  to 
Increase  your  present  milk 
yield — because  It  Is  a  feed 
that  Is  balanced  against  the 
roughage  you  feed.  It  con- 
tains all  the  food  elements 
necessary  for  heavy  milk 
production. 

Yuu  are  not  experimenting 
with  Besgrade  Dairy  Feed — be- 
cause the  experience  of  the  old- 
est manufacturer  of  balanced  ra- 
tions Is  back  of  It  and  guarantee 
It  to  produce  better  results  than 
you  are  now  getting. 

Do  you  want  to  Increase  the 
milk  yield  of  your  herd?  Write 
and  ask  us  about  guaranteed  re- 
sults'. 


Great  "Wfestern  Milling;  Co. 
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Northwestern  Milling  Co.  San  Francisco 


HERCULES 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene 

ENGINES 

With  Magneto 

1£  to  12  Horsepower 

30,000  to  40,000  built  every 
year  because  they  are  REAL 
engines  selling  at  the  right 
price. 


PUMPS 


We  can  furnish  pumps  for  any  service.  Centrifugal, 
'Belted,  or  Motor  Drive,  mounted  on  trucks  or  unmounted. 
Hand  and  Power  Trench  Pumps,  Force  Pumps,  Deep  Well 
Pumps,  and  General  Service  Pumps  of  all  kinds. 

HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


ORCHARD 


AND  FARM 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 


Made  Strongest  Where 
the  Wear  is  Hardest 


Honest  wear  is  honest 
worth  in  hosiery 

T^OR  men  who  are  always  on 
their  feet  —  and  women  and 
children  too,  here  is  honest  hosiery. 
Serviceable  stockings  that  look  bet- 
ter and  wear  Ion  ger.  Styles  include 
socks  and  stockings  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Light  weight 
styles  for  dress.  Heavier  weights 
for  work-day  and  outdoor  wear. 
Comfortable,  good-looking  stockings 
for  long  months  of  wear,  without 
holes.  Every  pair  of  Du  rable-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  has  the  same  honest 
quality.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  Durable-DURHAM,  and  look  for 
the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to 
every  pair. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 

DURHAM.  N.  C 
Sales  Office,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


BULL  DURHAM 
A  hury  and  »ub- 
■tanttftl  *»ck. 

tr<  nc'T  double -re- 
inforced herla  and 
Ion,   Fact  ud  torn 


SANGUINETTTS  QUALITY  BRAND 

(1919  Crop) 

ALFALFA  SEED 

GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 

Unexcelled  for  Germination,  Purity, 
Color  and  Productiveness 

VARIETIES 

CHILEAN~(Common)  SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED. 

It  wiH  be  to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 


E.  F.  SANGUINETTI 


YUMA,  ARIZONA 


"The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian." 


A  Spreader  Is  Good  Investment 


INTERESTING  figures  may  be 
quoted  to  show  the  loss  of  fertility 
value  in  the  average  manure  pile 
as  left  in  the  barnyard.  Basing  esti- 
mates on  a  value  of  $5.50  a  ton  for 
horse  -manure,  we  find  that  if  a  ton 
were  left  to  leach  from  April  25  to 
September  25,  about  six  months, 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  60  per  cent 
nitrogen,  47  per  cent  phosphorus  and 
76  per  cent  of  potash.  The  commer- 
cial value  would  fall  from  $5.50  to 
$2.36  per  ton,  a  waste  of  $3.14. 

Suppose  the  farmer  allows  200  loads 
to  lie  out  that  way.  Two  hundred 
'loads  at  3000  pounds  each  would  mean 
300  tons.  A  loss  of  $3.14  for  each  of 
these  tons  would  mean  an  item  of 
$942  just  thrown  away.  This  is  a  se- 
rious matter  when  prices  are  so  high. 
A  Valuable  Aid 
The  biggest  help  towards  prevent- 
ing such  loss  is  a  manure  spreader. 
It  saves  so  much  time  and  labor  that 
manure  can  be  hauled  out  daily  and 
spread  on  the  field  where  it  belongs. 
The  job  is  not  put  off,  as  it  is  when 
spreading  must  be  done  by  hand.  Ex- 
perimenters tell  us  that  manure  loses 


little  by  drying.  The  fermentation 
which  goes  on  in  the  pile,  causing  loss 
of  ammonia,  stops  when  the  manure 
is  dried  up.  Of  course,  rains  will  fall 
on  the  manure  spread  on  the  field,  bnt 
the  plant  food  is  washed  into  the  soil 
where  it  belongs. 

Composting  Not  Necessary 

Many  people  are  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  composting  is  necessary  for 
liberation  of  the  plant  food.  This 
may  be  true  on  truck  farms,  but  ac- 
tual experimenting  along  this  line  has 
shown  that  for  general  farm  purposes 
composting  is  not  necessary.  Too 
much  valuable  plant  food  is  lost  by 
leaching  and  other  processes.  The 
plants  cannot  assimilate  it  fast 
enough.  However,  the  value  of  a 
concrete  manure  pit  is  unquestioned. 
Saves  Fertility,  Labor  and  Money 
Many  tests  have  shown  that  a 
spreader  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  sea- 
son on  less  than  15  acres  of  land, 
when  comparing  results  with  those 
obtained  by  hand  spreading.  This  is 
due  to  the  more  even  distribution  and 
the  saving  of  labor  and  horse  power. 

A.  J.  M. 


SHINGLE'S  DRIVFN  IN 
GROUND  AT  ENj 


STAKES  TO 
,  SUPPORT 
WlRE>  ^ 

DOTTED  UN*  DENOTFS^CUT 
IN  CHICKEN  WIRE    TO  SHOW  METHOD  Of 
PLANTING  VEGFTABLfff   ^ 


( Illujtrillon  eourtMj  A. 


A  Garden  Hint — Foiling  the  Birds 

One-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  two  feet  wide,  arched  over  the  row  of  lettuce 
is  a  sure  protection  against  birds,  chickens  or  other  animals  about  the  place. 
It  is  economical  because  it  may  be  used  repeatedly  for  many  years.  The  av- 
erage gardener  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  care  of  his  plants  after  then 
are  started.  Planting  the  seed  is  but  one  step!  Young  plants  must  be  protected 
and  encouraged. 

Water  Seal  on  Pump 
A  LMOST  everyone  who  has  had 


experience  with  a  centrifugal 
pump  learns  that  a  water  seal  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  have.  Those  in- 
stalling outfits  without  the  seal  can 
very  simply,  cheaply  and  quickly  add 
this  feature.  What  many  owners  do 
not  know  is  that  water  profitably  can 
be  substituted  for  the  grease  cup  over 
the  packing.  This  seals  the  packing 
quite  well  against  air  leaks  and  also 
keeps  the  bearing  cool,  which  the 
grease  will  not  do,  except  as  it  helps 
lubrication. 

Let  the  pipe  extend  out  of  the  top 
of  the  runner-shell  in  the  regular  way 
and  have  the  other  leg  of  it  come 
down  over  the  shaft,  but  put  a  "T"- 
joint  on  this  pipe,  as  well  as  a  small 
cock,  so  that  water  can  be  shut  off 
from  this  extension  and  the  flow  reg- 
ulated. Instead  of  the  grease  cup, 
screw  in  over  the  packing  a  small 
length  of  pipe  and  connect  it  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  to 
the  extension  from  the  water  seal. 

Then  when  the  operator  is  looking 
after  the  packing,  the  cock  can  be 
closed  and  the  hose  will  allow  the 
pipe  substitute  for  the  grease-cyp  to 
Jje  swung  over  out  of  the  way. 

The  motion  of  the  runner  forces 
the  water  from  the  runner  shell  over 
to  the  packing  and  the  cock  can  be 
regulated  so  that  a  trickle  of  water 
will  come  into  the  packing  and  keep 
the  bearing  cool,  at  the  same  time 
helping  the  regular  water  seal  to 
keep  the  packing  from  sucking  air 
when  the  water  goes  down  too  far  in 
the  well. — Tulare  Farmer. 


Shows  Need  of  Wells 
rpHE  old  saying  that  "We  never 
•*  miss  the  water  till  the  well  runs 
dry,"  has  been  brought  home  with 
great  force  to  many  farmers  in  the 
California  district  so  seriously  hurt  by 
the  late  drouth.  It  was  not  only  the 
loss  of  crops  and  the  consequent  lack 
of  feed  for  live  stock,  which  caused 
distress,  but  also  in  many  cases  lack 
of  water  for  even  the  ordinary  daily 
needs  of  the  farm. 

This  latter  trouble  is  the  more  de- 
plorable because  in  most  cases  H) 
could  be  easily  avoided.  There  ifj 
almost  everywhere,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  perhaps  within  a  hun- 
dred or  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the 
surface,  which  could  be  made  avail- 
able at  comparatively  small  cost  by 
digging  the  necessary  wells  and  in- 
stalling pumping  machinery. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
recent  drouth  has  brought  many  of 
the  farmers — not  only  in  the  stricken' 
districts,  but  everywhere — to  realize 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  take  chances  with 
the  rain,  creeks  and  ponds  as  the  soh* 
source  of  water  supply  for  their  farms. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  therefore,  that) 
therfe  will  be  an  urgent  demand  fof 
wells  as  a  safeguard  against  future 
live  stock  losses. 

Dealers  in  well  supplies,  owners  of 
drilling  outfits  and  small,  hand-boM 
ing  outfits,  as  well  as  manufacturers! 
of  engines  and  pumps  are  said  to  be 
doing  the  greatest  business  in  their' 
history.  It  is. conceded  that  at  preM 
ent  prices,  the  grower  cannot  affoiw 
to  lose  even  part  of  a  crop  for  laefe 
of  water  that  is  easily  available. 
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Jfew  hmi  Em 

THROUGH  the  agency  of  local  na- 
tional farm  loan  associations, 
many  farmers  have  been  materially 
aided  in  financing  the  development  of 
their  ranches.  An  increasing  number 
are  taking  advantage  of  this  splendid 
opportunity  which  is  offered  them  to 
secure  long  time  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  and  with  the  convenient 
amortization  plan  of  repayment. 

Recently  another  and  supplemen- 
tary medium  of  financing  farmers  un- 
der the  Federal  Farm  Loan  'Act  has 
been  established.  This  bank  was  char- 
tered by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1919.  A.  W.  Hendrick, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Berkeley,  is  cashier  of 
the  new  institution.  The  California 
Joirft  Stock  Land  Bank  differs  from 
the  other  bank  in  the  following  re- 
spects: 

'  (1)  It  does  not  operate  through  lo- 
cal associations  of  borrowers,  but 
deals  directly  with  the  farmers. 

(2)  It  can  loan  money  on  rented 
farms. 

(3)  It  can  loan,  for  the  present,  up 
to  $37,500  to  any  one  individual. 

(4)  The  applicant  does  not  need  to 
be  an  actual  farmer  himself. 

(5)  There  are  no  set  purposes  for 
which  money  must  be  borrowed. 

The  California  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank  loans  money  for  a  term  of  from 
five  to  forty  years,  at  six  per  cent 
interest,  under  the  amortization  plan. 
Loans  are  made  up  to  SO  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and 
20  per  cent  of  the  insurable  improve- 
ments. Only  first  mortgages  are  ac- 
cepted. The  bank's  territory  includes 
California  and  Oregon.  Additional  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  California  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank, 
Bank  of  Italy  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Bigger  Dairy  Profits 

REDUCE  the  cost  of  production  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness, Dean  Van  Norman  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Farm,  Davis, 
I  told  the  Sacramento- Yolo  Cow  Test- 
ing Association  at  a  recent  meeting 
|  held  by  the  cow  testers. 

"Since  the  selling  price  received  by 
lone  dairyman  is  substantially  the  same 
las  that  paid  to  his  neighbor,  he  has 
I little  chance  to  change  it;  but  the  cost 
I  of  production  is  in  each  man's  hands. 
I  Some  cows  produce  $1.25  worth  of 
I  milk  for  each   dollar  of  feed   con- 1 
Isumed;  others,  $2  to  $3  worth,"  Dean 
|Van  Norman  stated. 
t"If  twenty  good  cows  produce  as 
ach  milk  and  -more  profit  than  do 
tnty-eight  poor  ones,  why  feed, 
and  look  after  the  extra  eight 
nothing?  .  Why  expect  the  city 
sumer  to  pay  a  profit  on  the  poor 
for  the  poorer  the  cow,  the 
ler  the  price  of  milk  must  be. 
The  price  dairymen  get  for  milk 
not  too  high,  compared  with  what 
pay  for  shoes,  stockings,  dress 
is,  suits,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  au- 
lobiles,  plows,  tractors,  labor,  or 
st  other  things  they  buy.  Dairy- 
s's  profits,  however,  are  too  small. 
Idle   thousands   of   cows  produce 
500  to  800  pounds  of  fat  per 
many  are  satisfied  with  cows 
iding  less  than  200     pounds  per 
And  the  State  average  is  only 
it  160  pounds.  I 
Some  one  must  raise  more  good 
vs  to  replace  the  poor  ones  which 
ire  slaughtered  as  fast  as  they  are 
(discovered.    It  can  best  be  done  by 
mating  pure  bred  bulls  to  the  highest 
producing  cows  in  the  Cow  Testing 
Kssociations — bulls  that  come  from 
Families  not  merely  of  high  produc- 
tion, but  also  of  the  type  that  habft- 
Jially  transmits  its  good  qualities  to 
offspring." 


Get  the  motor  power 

t)ou  paij  for 


When  you  pay  for  gas  you  pay  for  povfer — but 
you  don't  get  it  if  your  piston  rings  leak. 

McQuay-Norris  \«^~^°°"  Piston  Rings,  with  their  exclusive 
two-piece  angle-to-angle  construction,  act  equally  all 
around  the  cylinder  walls.  That's  why  they  stop  the 
leakage  of  power.  That's  why  you  should  use  them. 
They  increase  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease  carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every 
make  or  model  of  tractor,  truck,  passenger  car  or  engine. 
Your  dealer  has  them  or  can  get  proper  sizes  promptly 
from  his  jobber's  complete  stock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet' 

Which  explains  how  to  get  the  motor 
power  you  pay  for.    Address  Dept.  AK 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
St.  Louis,  u.  s.  A. 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  for  motors  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  grooves 
of  each  piston.  In  the  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  •  Norris 
UwSeoy  Piston  Rings  for 
complete  compression — power. 
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FRUIT  GROWERS 

AND 

ORCHARDISTS 

The  Franklin  Ladder  was  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of 
economy — economy  in  time  and  lost  motion.  Its  principles  of  con- 
struction— THREE  WIDE  POINT  CONTACT— gives  to  its  user  a 
feeling  of  security  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  orchard  ladder. 
The  uppermost  step  affords  the  same  feeling  of  firm  footing  aa  to 
be  found  on  the  lowest  step,  and  in  reaching  out  in  any  and  all 
directions  the  question  of  rigidity  In  the  mind  of  the  operator  does 
not  arise.  From  the  moment  one  steps  on  this  ladder  it  auto- 
matically locks  and  becomes  a  rigid  pedestal. 

To  the  orchard  ftwner  this  is  of  the  utmost  Importance,  for  It 
removes  the  necessity  for  the  operator  to  be  constantly  going  wo 
and  down  the  ladder  to  move  same.  The  time  saved  from  this 
lost  motion,  the  accidents  avoided  and  the  saving  of  fruit  have 
been  the  carefully  thought  out  reasons  for  the  development  of 
the  ladder. 

SIZES,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  FEET 
This  ladder  is  made  of  Oregon  spruce,  consequently  is  very  light  and 
strong. 

For  Orchard  Work  This  Ladder  Can  Not  Be  Excelled. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  materials  we  advise  that  you  place  your  order  soon. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ACME  LADDER  CO., 


Patented  Automatic  Self- Locking  Devioe 


141  AUGUSTA  ST. 


Phone  Pico  3300 


LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 
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IJBEBMANj  — replaces  the  horse 


— it  plows 
—it  harrows 


-it  cultivates 


We  Have  It 
On  Display 

THE  Beeman  One  Horse  Tractor,  which  you  have  seen  adver- 
tised in  the  Country  Gentleman,  Farm  and  Fireside  and  other 
magazines.  It  solves  power  and  labor  troubles  on  large  and 
small  farms,  does  any  farm  work  ordinarily  done  by  one  horse,  mule 
or  by  hand.  It  will  plow, 
harrow,  seed,  plant,  cultivate, 
mow  hay,  mow  lawns,  haul 
loads. 

It  is  also  a  self-propelling  4-H. P.  gas 
engine  for  belt  work.  Operates  the 
churn,  feed  grinder,  cream  separa- 
ior,  pump  jack,  washing  machine,  etc 

It's  Dependable 
and  Economical 

It's  always  ready — any  time  of  day 
or  night — for  any  job  anywhere  you 
want  it  done.  It  steps  right  off  and 
starts  to  work.  It  doesn't  waste 
time  resting  or  cooling  off.  It  works 
all  day  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
one  quart  of  oil.  You  don't  have  to 
feed  it  or  take  care  of  it  when  it's 
not  working. 

It  enables  the  farmer  with  a  large 
tractor  to  completely  motorize  his 
farm — it  does  the  work  that  he  now 
does  With  horses  or  by  hand. 

To  the  truck  gardener,  fruit  grower, 
flower  raiser,  suburbanite  and  others 
who  cannot  use  a.  large  tractor  it 
brings  "the  more  efficient,  reliable 
and  economical  motor  power  method 
— it  means  independence  from  hired 
outfits,  drudgery  and  labor  troubles. 
It  is  useful  the  year  'round  on  all 
kinds  of  farms.  It  is  the  original  one- 
horse  tractor — fully  developed  and 
proven  by  years  of  service  on  thous- 
ands of  farms.  Come  and  see  for 
yourselihow  efficiently  it  works. 

Model  G,  the  Special 
California  Type  Beeman 

Is  Built  Especially  to  Meet  California  Conditions 

It  has  20%  more  power  and  50%  greater 
traction  than  the  previous  model. 

H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.      Motors  Equipment  &  Tractor  Co. 

724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  1310  South  Grand  Ave., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.    LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


— if  mows 
hauls 


BEN  DISCUSSES  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SPRING  FEVER 

NOW  "ong  about  this  time  of  year,  it  seems  like  a  feller  kin  hardly 
drag  himself  around.    What  with  achin'  bones *and  that  "all-gone" 
feelin'  between  meals.  I  ain't  been  able  to  do  a  thing  fer  two  weeks.  I 
should  be  doin'  some  planting  but  when  I  think 
how  hot  it  will  be  at  cultivatin'  time,  I  don't 
have  no  ambition  to  get  at  it. 

I  used  t'  take  sulphur  an'  a  lot  o'  nasty 
ajSUJ^^JL  spring  medicines,  but  seems  like  they  don't  do 

|^  no  good,  and  after  a  lot  of  experimentin'  I've 

come  to  th'  concloosion  that  they's  only  one 
thing  that  does  any  good  fer  spring  fever,  an' 
that's  complete  rest! 

I  notice  th'  doctors  are  advocatin'  th'  rest 
cure  fer  most  every  ailment,  but  shucks,  it  ain't 
noihin'  new!  I've  used  it  almost  excloosively  fer  twenty  years  an'  always 
feel  fine,  except  fer  a  few  weeks  in  th'  spring.  And  when  this  here  spring 
fever  gets  hold  o'  me,  I  do  jest  like  I  advised  Jerry  Williams  to  do  fer 
his  insomnia — jest  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off! — Ben  Gonnadooit. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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(Continued 

the  factors  which  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  winner.  These  find  much 
local  publicity  and  spread  broadcast 
the  teachings  of  successful  agricul- 
ture. Each  year  at  the  close  of  the 
club  contest  an  exhibit  oi  the  prod- 
ucts is  held. 

Los  Angeles  County  Clubs 

Glenn  Waterhouse,  assistant  farm 
adviser  and  county  leader  of  clubs, 


from  Face  It) 

Fnench  second  in  the  pig  feeding 
contest.  Both  boys  have  entered  a 
new  contest  and  will  show  in  Octo- 
ber. Miss  Edith  Flory  won  first  in 
the  Pico  Pig  Club  with  a  Hampshire,' 
which  gained  190  pounds  in  120  days' 
and  made  a  net  profit  of  $13.49.  She 
fed  corn  and  skim  milk. 

Raymond  Rudolph  won  first  at 
Clearwater.  Ralph  Wadleigh  made 
his  hog  gain  257  pounds  in  120  days, 


Top — Weighing  Robert  Bechtelheimer's  Registered  Duroc  Gilt. 
Center — Howard  Lord  s  gilt  weighed  288  pounds  at  5  months. 
Bottom — The  Van  Suys  High  School  Pig  Club  in  Session. 


is  planning  to  have  clubs  from  all 
sections  of  the  county  exhibit  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year.  C.  R.  Thomas,  man- 
ager of  the  show,  is  arranging  special 
classes  for  swine  bred  or  raised  Ijy 
club  members.  There  is  to  be  an 
auction  sale  of  j>ure-bred  pips  raided 
by  club  members.  Rhoades  &  Rhoades 
offer  their  services  free  as  auctioneers. 

Six  clubs  in  this  county  have  closed 
contests  already  this  year.  At  Artesia 
Henry  Carter  won  first  and  Cecil 


which  was  remarkable.  The  poor  con- 
dition of  his  record  book  and  stsry 
caused  him  to  lose  first  place. 

At    Willowhrook    Howard  Palmer 
won  first     At,  Compton  Clifford  A«- 
dcrs<>n    was    first.     At    Burbank  ,H 
contest  closed  with  a  fine  exhibit  *t 
the  school.  Robert  Sherts  winning  til 
blue  ribbon  with  a  Hampshire-Polip 
China  cross-bred  barrow. 
•   In    the    Inglewood    High  School 
twenty  members  are  competing  in  * 
litter  contest,  mostly  with  registee**' 


rkshires.    Many  of  their  pigs  will 
be  ready  for  the  sale  at  Exposition 

Park  in  October.    More  interest  in 
ib  work  is  being  shown  in  Los  An- 
rles  County  this  year  than  ever  be- 
>re.  _  Over  twenty  clubs  were  under 
ray  in  February.    By  May  there  will 
nearly  double  that  number  with  the 
jultry  clubs  and  various  crop  con- 
sts. 

Van  Nuys  Clubs  Active 

In  the  Van  Nuys  schools  J.  E.  Gore, 
local  club  leader,  is  conducting  an 
interesting  "growing  out"  contest 
•  with  pure-bred  gilts.  The  pigs  were 
|  from  three  to  five  months  old  in  Feb- 
ruary. Comparative  measurements 
show  excellent  growth  without  put- 
ting on  fat.  The  club  as  a  whole  is 
aiming  to  grow  out  gilts  which  will 
!  have  height,  length  and  bone  such  as 
is  desired  today  in  the  best  hogs. 

Judging  and  Prizes 
The  pigs  will  be  judged  as  breed- 
ing stock  on  practically  the  same  lines 
as  they  are  commonly  judged  at  State 
or  National  shows.  Officers  of  the 
Breeders'  Association  have  individ- 
ually offered  educational  awaTds.  The 

-president,  J.  C.  Craig,  will  make  a 
special  award  of  one  of  his  best  bred 
animals  to  the  member  making  the 
best  showing  with  a  pig  from  his 

/franch.  Dr.  Michael  Cramer,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  association,  offers  a 
substantial  cash  or  educational  award 
to  the  boy  or  girl  winning  sweep- 
stakes of  this  valley.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  hold  an  educational  outing  and 
picnic  for  winners  in  all  schools. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  the  Upper 
Valley  Improvement  Association,  and 
farm  bureau  centers  are  all  planning 

Awards  for  winners. 

Owensmouth  District  Clubs 

I  Most  remarkable  is  the  "better 
farming"  promotion  work  being  car- 
Bjed  out  in  the  Owensmouth  district 
■i  San  Fernando  Valley  in  the  nature 
of  pure-bred  -.wine  breeding  contests 
and  poultry  raising  contests.  A  spe- 
fijal  local  leader  has  been  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  works  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  with  Assistant  Farm  Adviser 
Clenn  Waterhouse. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  Pure 
Hed  Duroc-Jcrsey  Swine  Breeders' 
Association  has  taken  steps  to  back 
up  the  work  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. Many  sacrifices  were  made  by 
breeders  in  order  that  club  members 
could  have  top-notch  animal-.  Local 
banks  are  carrying  the  members'  notes 
where  necessary. 

Plans  are  under  way  to  hold  a  fair 
for  the  clubs  of  the  valley  next  fall 
or  winter.  The  fair  will  be  concluded 
with  a  big  auction  sale  with  a  bar- 
becue and  other  entertainment. 

Remarkable  Work 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


The  quality  you  should  have 
at  moderate  price 

For  Styleplus  you  pay  a  moderate  price,  which  is 
certainly  desirable  these  days.  You  get  a  guaranteed 
all-wool  quality  that  will  stand  up  to  the  long  wear  that 
means  economy  on  the  time-cost  basis.  And,  you  get 
Styli. 

The  protection  in  Styleplus  is  that  pride  and  pocket 
are  both  satisfied  and  you  get  the  quality  a  good  suit 
must  have.  We  further  protect  you  by  making  the  prices 
known  (printed  on  the  sleeve  ticket). 

Visit  a  Styleplus  dealer  in  your  locality.  He  will 
show  you  the  clothes  and  you  will  see  the  big  values  before 
you  pay. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothine-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.  AK  1  for  name  of- local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc.     Baltimore,  Md. 


The  bi(j  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


?45-s5O65-*60 

"The  sleeve  ticket  lells  Ihe price' 


Copyright  1920 
Henry  Soon 
A  Co..  In 


Guernsey  Beckstead  and  Robert  Bech- 
telheimer  each  is  watching  his  own 
and  every  other  fellow's  pig  develop, 
all  chuckling  secretly  because  these 
fine  animals  fell  to  their  lot'. 

Durocs  predominate,  but  club  mem- 
bers with  Durocs  tremble  as  they 
watch  some  of  the  Polands  grow  and 
develop,  especially  the  one  being  fed 
by  Howard  C.  Cravens,  which  added 
54  pounds,  mostly  bone  and  muscle, 
the  last  28  days  charted.  'Hampshires 
are  doing  fine.  Witness  the  work  of 
Jack  Smith  and  James  Mentry  of 
Barian! 

The  following  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Van  Nuys  District  Pig  Club  are 
"growing  out"  and  not  fattening 
their  animals: 

Edwin  Angler,  Klnssley  Chadeayne,  Har- 
crtd  Haymaker,  Glenn  Herschner.  Edward 
Lesperance,  Conrad  Out|and.  Bayard  Ryder, 
Robert  Taylor,  Kenneth  Wheeler,  Edward 
Kurstenfeld.  Herbert  Haymaker,  Theodore 
Martochi,  Morey  Meyer.  Stanley  Taylor, 
Herbert  Wltte,  Chauncey  Chase.  Warren 
Chase.  Moulton  Edmunds.  Thaddeus  Water- 
bury,  Martin  Klbbe  and  Clarence  Slmonson. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Owensmouth  District  Pig  Club  are 
keeping  accurate  record  of  the  growth 
of  their  animals: 

Armour  Trexler.  Walter  Penland,  LeRoy 
A.  Asay,  Raymond  Bristol,  Guernsey  Beck- 
stead.  William  T.  Mead.  Robert  Bechtel- 
helmer.  William  Babbitt,  Otis  D.  Cook.  Ed- 
ward J.  Rousey,  Bernlce  Bott,  Howard  Lord, 
James  Mentry,  Jack  Smith,  Byron  Troth, 
Max  Knapp.  Fred  Knapp.  Wenzel  Pyster, 
Robert  8cnaefer.  Homer  Elms,  Charles 
Grahn,  Robert  Olive.  Howard  C.  Cravens. 
Richard  Darling.  Milton  McDonald,  Ray- 
mond Wlldung,  James  Wlldunfr,  Gladys  Wil- 
liams, David  Thompson.  Bennett  Tllden. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Saxton,  Olenn  Fox,  Raymond 
Bristol,  Bernlce  Rott.  Joe  Lee,  Miltrrn  Berk- 
stead.  Walter  Penland.  Craig  Hulan.  Mar- 
tin Oarlllo,  Lucius  Walker,  Merle  Walker, 
Hubert  Troth,    Douglas    Kelaey,   OUIe  Old- 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simple  and  handy 
record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet  that  will  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  is  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
aa  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run  a  year— one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them.  < 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17$- ins. 

Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Postpaid 

Id"  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each 
cow. 

Address 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


ding.  Samuel  Thompson.  Howard  Lord,  Mel- 
den  Al.len.  Harold  Blevlns.  Catherine  Ed- 
monson, Myra  Troth,  Alma  Shearlock  Louise 
I.ehn,  Iva  Kuykendall.  Hans  Kubler,'  James 
Daly,  Field  Walling.  Clarence  Cheatham,  N. 
Brooks  Walling;.  Glenn  Hyden,  Alfred  Paul- 
son, Jack  Abel,  Horace  Matson.  a. 

Club  members  allow  no  lice  to  rob 
their  pigs  of  growth.  They  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unexcelled  combina- 


tion afforded  by  alfalfa  plus  grain  plus 
milk  plus  minerals  plus  exercise  plus 
intelligent  care  and  careful  records. 
The  promise  is#  that  the  next  few 
months  will  witness  in  San  Fernando 
Valley  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
rural  community  work  ever  "put  over" 
in  California. 
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TETTING  breakfast  isn't  the  tedious 
job  it  used  to  be,  thanks  to  modern  con- 
veniences— and  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Besides,  the  "Ghirardelli 
breakfast"  is  not  only  much  easier  to 
prepare,  but  it's  also  more  wholesome, 
more  nutritious,  more  sustaining! 
.Ghirardelli's  is  food  and  drink  both! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

•  D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(P6) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


YOU 
CAN  SAVE  MONEY 

by  buying  your  teas  and  coffees  direct  from  us,  one  of 
the  largest  importers  and  roasters  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Why  not  buy  direct  and  get  the 
Best  at  a  right  price? 


As  a  special  offer  to  introduce  our  high  grade  teas 
aad  coffees  we  will  give  you 

FREE  1  POUND  OF  TEA 

with  every  5  lb.  order  of  our  40c  Coffee,  and  if  you  are  not 
entirely  satisfied  we  will  gladly  refund  the  money. 


Order  today  as  this  special  is  for 
a  limited  time  only 


If  by  parcel  post  send  B5c  additional. 
References:  Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  Agency. 


TEA,  CbFFEE  <&.  BEVERAGE  ("a 


316  WEST  5TH  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


VJTetr  XJ)or£ andMQ 

 :   


FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
Are  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
each  boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
original,  interesting  letter  on  some 
phase  of  Club  Work  or  "An  Unusual 
Plan  for  Making  Money."  Several 
letters  are  published  this  month. 
What  is  YOUR  plan?  What  has 
been  YOUR  experience  as  a  member 
of  a  calf,  poultry,  pig  or  canning 
club?  Address,  Editor  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Lot 
Angeles,  and  give  full  name  and  ad- 
dress. 


The  Third  Try  Wins 

TO  have  a  catastrophe  overtake  one's 
enterprise  twice  and  then,  undis- 
mayed by  failure,  to  try  a  third  time, 
requires  pluck  of  a  rather  unusual 
quality.  It  is  the  kind  that  Theodore 
Tholke,  a  chib  boy  living  in  Douglas 
County,  Nev.,  possesses. 

Last  spring  this  boy  Joined  one  of  the 
poultry  clubs  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  State  college,  and  pur- 
chased 300  baby  chicks.  Soon  after- 
ward an  electric  storm  passed  over  his 
home  and  all  but  19  of  the  chicks  were 
killed. 

Theodore  viewed  the  devastation  the 
storm  and  wrought,  straightened  his 
shoulders  and  went  out  and  bought  ISO 
setting  eggs.  But  luck  was  against 
him  again.  Scarcely  had  he  sot  the 
eggs  under  hens  before  a  waterspout 
caused  the  irrigation  ditch  to  over- 
flow. The  resulting  flood  washed  his 
eggs  and  nests  away. 

Many  would  have  given  up  in  de- 
spair at  this  point,  but  not  Theodore. 
Still  determined  to  raise  chickens,  he 
obtained  more  eggs  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  ISO  chicks.  On  these 
.he  made  a  net  return  of  $142  and  was 
awarded  the  State#:hampionshlp  of 
Nevada. 


..Billy  Bug:  "Hey,  what's  the  mattert 
Why  are  you  moving  your  furniture 
outf    What's  your  hurry?  Firet" 

Benjamin  Beetle:  "Fire,  nothing! 
They've  just  started  to  spray  this  field 
with  arsenic!    Goo'  bye!" 

Sold  Candy  and  Cookies 

T_T  ERE  Is  the  way  I  helped  Uncle  Sam 
and  at  the  same  time  made  money 
for  myself  last  year  I  lived  near  a 
college  then,  and  as  the  girls  liked 
candy  and  sweets,  I  made  fudge,  mo- 
lasses candy  and  ginger  snaps,  wrapped 
them  In  tissue  paper  and  sold  to  the 
girls. 

In  this  way  I  filled  three  cards  and 
now  I  have  three  War  Savings  stamps 
and  only  need  six  more  thrift  stamps 
to  make  the  fourth. — Anne  Bunkley, 
Peachtree  Hills  Place,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
(Editor's  Note:  Now,  Anne  will  only 
need  two  more  stamps  to  fill  her  book, 
because  we  shall  send  her  four.) 


From  Hawaii 

MT  first  pet  was  a  little  lamb  that 
was  found  among  the  hundreds  of 
sheep  on  my  father's  steamer.  Know- 
ing that  it  would  be  destroyed  at  the 
packing  house,  the  owner  gave  It  to 
me.  I  fed  it  cow's  milk.  It  grew  fast 
and  became  a  great  pet.  'It  followed 
me  all  over.  I  even  had  to  take  It 
back  from  school  one  day,  Just  like 
"Mary,  who  had  a  little  lamb."  An 
easy  way  to  make  money  is  to  raise 
orphan  lambs. — Ethel  A.  Harris,  Alia 
Homestead,  Oahu.  Hawaii. 


A  Young  Farmer 


MY  father  owns  a  small  orchard  and 
each  year  I  plant  some  water-  ' 
melons  between  the  trees.  In  the  fall 
when  they  are  ripe,  I  take  by  father's 
big  umbrella  and  make  a  stand  with 
boxes  all  around.  Then  I  place  the 
melons  on  the  boxes  and  people  driving 
by  on  the  boulevard  stop  and  buy  them. 

I  sold  many  to  the  beet- haulers.  Last 
summer  I  made  a  good  deal  of  money, 
with  which  I  bought  thrift  stamp*. 

Another  way  in  which  I  have  made 
money  Is  to  grow  vegetables  that  my 
mother  buys  from  me.  Also  my  father 
has  given  me  a  calf,  on  condition  that 
I  feed  and  care  for  It,  and  he  has 
agreed  that  when  she  comes  fresh  aa 
a  heifer,  he  will  rent  her  from  me  for 
$1  a  month,  and  so  I  shall  make  some  R' 
more  money  for  thrift  stamps  and  other 
things.— Elva  E.  Elliott.  Norwalk,  Cal. 


"Why,  what's  the  matter,  you  look 
as  thin  as  a  church-mouse!" 

"No  wonder!  rve  been  trying  to*, 
make  a  living  in  an  amateur's  garden!" 


teat; 

.KM 


Has  Many  Schemes 

I HAVE  earned  money  In  several 
ferent  ways.  If  I  see  any  good 
of  making  money,  I  am  in  for  trying.  ] 
For  one  thing,  I  made  $28.50  doing 
chores  for  our  neighbors,  such  as  milk- 
ing cows,  feeding  chickens  and  stock, 
when  they  went  away,  mowing  lawns, 
etc. 

Another  money-making  plan  of  mlns 
is  i"  sel  traps  on  my  way  to  schoo^H 
I  looked  after  them  In  the  mornings.  Aa 
I  live  three  miles  from  school.  It  kep^B 
me  busy.    I  earned  t-ft  that  way  from 
animal  pelts. 

Last  year  a  ground-squirrel  conte 
was  held  in  our  County  and  prl* 
were  offered  to  the  ones'  that  caugh 
the  most.  We  had  to  save  the  tails 
and  send  them  to  the  County  Clerk9 
I  caught  64  squirrels  and  won  the  H 
prize.  The  boy  who  won  the  first 
prize  got  9  more  than  I.  The  mon«]H 
was  spent  for  a  war  savings  stamp.-^B 
Lewis  Ray  Nichols,  Spencerville,  CajH 


Sold  Tomato  Plants 

THIS  Is  the  way  I  made  money  last 
year:  I  planted  tomato  seed  in^H 
hot-bed.  Soon  the  plants  were  abooH 
six  Ini  hes  high,  and  I  posted  a  siff*B 
on. the  fence  stating  that  I  had  tomat* 
plants  for  sale  at  25  cents  a  dozen,  wg 
soon  made  money  enough  to  buy  a  DUE 
tie  wagon  I  wanted,  and  I  am  gotnOl 
to  do  the  same  thing  this  year. — Ken] 
neth  Crow,  Yoncalla,  Oregon. 

Successful  Gardiner 

I WRITE  with  great  Interest  because! 
have  enjoyed  reading  about  tbe 
plans  of  other  boys  I  am  II  years  oM 
and  in  the  fifth  grade.  Lost  one  year 
because  of  sickness.  My  father  has  • 
small  place.  I  do  chores  after  schosk 
and  have  been  successful  in  raising 
vegetables.  Last  summer  1  raise* 
corn,  potatoes  and  tomatoes.  First  I 
went  around  town  and  secured  cus- 
tomers; then  I  took  the  vegetables  I* 
my  wagon  and  distributed  them.  1 
^old  corn  at  60  cents  a  dozen  ear*.  I 
can  tell  Just  when  corn  is  ripe  by  feel- 
in--:  of  the  ears — do  not  have  to  s 
back  the  husks.  Some  work.  It 
you,  but  I  do  like  to  make  money! 
year  I  sold  $20  worth  of  coi  n,  and  mad* 
$6  on  potatoes  and  $4  on  tomatoes- 
Frederick  Norrbom.  Sonoma,  Cal. 


His  Discovery 
Sylvester  Sparrow  (excitedly,  up* 
discovering  some  sticks  of  macaroril 
"Come  here  quick,  fellers.   Look  at  M 
tcorm  holes  turned  inside  out!" 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


SI 


NITRATE 
sfSODA 


Prompt  deliver- 
ies on  any  size 
order^-from  sack 
to  camads. 


lots 


We  are  headquarters  for 
all  kinds  of  prepared  fer- 
tilizers and  raw  ma- 
terials. 1 

Send  for  Free  1920  cata- 
log. 


mLWt 


.       Established  1HI 

Seed*  Plant  Ca 

_,  N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  s>  Main  Six 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


pROFIT  comes  from 
A  fruit,  not  foliage. 
On  Citrus  fruits  use 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

which  is  immediately 
assimilated  by  grow- 
ing trees. 

It  works  while  fruit 
buds  are  forming. 

Send  postcard  for 

"  Cultivation  of  Citrus  Fruit*  " 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHICKENS 

Shi»>  us  all  the  live  and  dressed 
lickena  and  turkeys  you  have.  Ex- 
lent  sale  here  now.  Consign  all 
ipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and 
able  firm. 

W.  C.  Price  &  Co., 

246  Clay  St,  San  Francisco 

RAISE  GUINEA  PIGS  5 

W«  supply  stock  ud  buy  M  rem  raU*. 
lAboralorlM  naod  thousands,  big  money. 
*s*v  to  raise.  Particulars  and  bodk  10c, 
nothing  fraa. 

S.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 
Hollywood,  C«l. 


Swat  the  Coyotes! 

TULARE  County  has  had  grand 
success  in  destroying  squirrels. 
They  used  to  be  a  pest;  now  they  are 
mostly  a  curiosity,  although  some  are 
still  with  us.  The  success  of  the 
venture  brings  regret  that  the  coyotes 
were  Jiot  similarly  swatted.  The 
writer  started  last  year  with  four  tur- 
key hens.  Two  with  their  first  set- 
tings^of  eggs  were  picked  off  by 
coyotes.  Had  they  lived,  each  would 
have  given,  with  reasonable  success, 
a  value  of  $100  by  Christmas! 

Within  a  week,  a  dozen  beautiful, 
half-grown  turks  were  reduced  to 
four,  with  possibility  of  complete 
eradication.  The  first  were  picked 
up  within  100  yards  of  the  house  and 
in  view  of  two  men,  one  afternoon 
just  after  dinner.  Others  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  in  this  section. 

The  State  undertook  squirrel  kill- 
ing as  a  conservation  measure.  Coyote 
killing  would  be  much  more  profita- 
ble to  many  ranchers  than  squirrel 
killing.  There  is  no  satisfaction  in 
trying  to  keep  poultry  or  sheep  when 
coyotes  are  plentiful. 

Coyote  killing  ought  to  be  just  as 
effective  as  squirrel  killing,  only  it 
would  have  to  be  done  in  other  ways. 
The  property  owner  can  tackle  the 
squirrel,  but  nobody  owns,  or  can  be 
held  responsible  for  a  coyote. 

The  present  bounty  system  is  just 
about  as  effective  as  the  old  method 
of  paying  bounties  for  squirrel  tails. 
A  little  easy  money  for  a  few  people 
now  and  then  is  everybody's  business, 
but  yet  nobody's  business. 

There  are  various  effective  ways  to 
destroy  coyotes.  Trapping  and  poi- 
soning, if  done  by  experts,  will  clean 
them  up.  Systematic  shooting  is 
hardly  possible.  A  well  trained  pack 
of  dogs  regularly  working  a  large 
district  and  including  dogs  trained  to 
locate  the  animals  by  scent  as  well  as 
wolf  hbunds  to  provide  the  speed  and 
destruction,  would  drive  the  animals 
to  ruin  or  scare  them  far  from  popu- 
lated areas.  The  plan  of  introducing 
a>  mange  that  is  supposed  to.  play 
havoc  with  the  animals  at  no  trouble 
or  expense  has  not  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. An  absolute  clean-up  is  de- 
sirable, but  even  if  this  is  impossible, 
some  control  measures  must  be 
taken.  When  a  district  is  filled  with 
coyote  families  and  nothing  is  done 
even  to  frighten  them,  fowls  and 
small  animals  are  due  for  trouble,  but 
when  only  a  few  animals  are  left,  and 
these  are  hunted  for  their  lives,  they 
will  find  wild  game  easier  to  get  and 
will  fight  shy  of  human  habitations. 
Let  us  redouble  our  efforts  towards 
extinction  of  the  sneaking,  towardly 
coyote. — Tulare  Farmer. 

Sudan  Grass 

SUDAN  GRASS  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  the  im- 
ported forage  plants.  It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  every  year. 
Its  important  advantages  are  that  it 
endures  considerable  alkali,  is  an  an- 
nual easily  eradicated,  yields  a  big 
tonnage  in  a  short  period  of  time  and 
is  relished  by  stock.  If  planted  dur- 
ing April  Sudan  grass  may  yield  four 
tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre  within  sixty 
days,  and  successful  growers  fre- 
quently cut  three  to  four  tons  each 
fiiirty  days  until  October. 

Usually  about  twelve  pounds  of 
seed  is  sown  per  acre,  planted  with  a 
beet  drill  or  grain  drill  fitted  with 
special  plate.  Or  it  may  be  broad- 
casted. 

Peculiarly  Sudan  grass  thrives  un- 
der excessive  moisture  conditions, 
and  erfso  withstands  great  drouth.  In 
the  months  of  August  and  September, 
when  other  grasses  are  dry,  Sudan 
makes  fine  pasture  for  cattle  and 
hogs.  It  is  a  "versatile"  grass,  being 
used  with  equal  success  for  hay,  pas- 
ture, soiling  and  silage  (either 
straight  or  mixed).  It  is  often  grown 
with  cow-peas,  the  stem  being  strong 
enough  to  support  the  vines.  This 
mixture  makes  an  especially  good 
ration. 


Practice  Thrift  When 
Buying  a  Piano 


Doing  without  music  is  not  thrift.  You  need  good  music  It 
relaxes,  stimulates  and  inspires.  It  is  a  wonderfully  good 
influence  on  growing  children.  Today  music  in  the  home  is 
a  necessity— and  when  we  speak  of  music  we  naturally  think 
of  the  Piano  and  Player  Piano. 

But  you  can  practice  thrift  when  buying  your  Piano.  You 
can  see  to  it  that  you  get  value  received.  Not  every  Piano 
purchaser  gets  value  received.  Many  are  misled  or  confused 
by  the  misleading  advertisements  and  shady  methods  of  un- 
scrupulous dealers.  These  unthrifty  purchasers  "fall"  for 
exaggerated  statements,  special  inducements  and  apparently 
very  low  prices — only  to  awaken  to  the  realization  that  the 
instrument  they  purchased  is  only  a  makeshift  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and  buy  a  real  Piano. 

To  be  thrifty  in  Piano  buying,  the  purchaser  should  go 
ttraightway  to  a  good  reliable  Piano  House  and  frankly  state 
his  needs  and  the  amount  he  can  afford.  That  reliable  Piano 
House  carries  many  grades  (when  measured  by  price)  but  all 
dependable;  they  can  suit  your  purse  nicely.  They  will 
arrange  convenient  payment  terms  so  that  your  Piano  pur- 
chase will  not  only  be  an  example  of  thrift — of  getting  value 
received,  but  will  result  in  permanent  satisfaction. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Piano;  Pianola  and  l>uo 
Art  Piano*,  Aeolian  Player  Piano*,  Player  RoIIm,  Etc. 


ShermanJllay  &  Go. 


Kearny  and  Softer  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  K.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  IS.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 


MORE^ 
POWER 

PER  _ 

vPOUNDf 


CUSHMAN 


LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FARM  ENGINES 


/ 


Sizes 
4  to  20 
H.  P. 


4h.p.Weighs  190  lbs. 

Sh.p.Wcighs  325  lbs. 
1 5  h.p. Weighs  780  lbs. 
2Oh.p.Weighs12O0lbs. 


Every  power  job  on 
your  farm  can  be 

handled  easier  with  a 
Cushraan  Engine.  The 
Cushman  weighs  only  40 
to  65  lbs.  per  horsepower 
—only  one-third  as  much 
as  ordinary  engines. 


Cushman  Engines  run  steadily,  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically. They  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
America's  leading  farm  engines.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
and  Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge. 
Cushman  is  the  Original  Light  Weight  Farm  Power. 
"Does  the  Most,  Weighs  the  Least"  Send  for  Free  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
880  N.  21st  Street  LINCOLN.  WEB. 


v  EASYn 
TO  MOVE 
FROM  JOB 

^TOJOB 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Rubber.  Leather,  Canvas,  etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 
LOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO., 
124  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


'  OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  8HOP 

810  to  818  South  Olive  Street 
Main  8133.  LOS  ANGBfjBfl. 
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Wonderful  New  Hay  Crop 

SUDAN  GRASS 


FIRST  INTRODUCED  Into  the  D.  S.  In  1909  fmm  the  Sudan 
In  Africa.  Test*  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  hnve> 
proven  It  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  In  the  Southern 
and   Western  Slates,  where  rainfall  Is  deficient. 

CULTURE — Sudan  Grass  Is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  be  drill- 
ed or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  acre  Is  ample; 
for  broadcasting  IS  to  26  lbs.  should  be  used.  It  grows 
8  to  10  feet  high,  and  yields  from  3  to  8  tons  per  acre. 
Tou  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if  irrigated  three  or 
four  cuttings. 

SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  PA8TURE— During  the  months  of  Au- 
gust, September  and  October  all  other  grasses  are  dry,  then 
Is  the  time  Sudan  Is  most  valuable  fcrr  fall  pasture,  and 
by  having  it  fenced  in  small  fields  it  will  yield  food  for 
six  times  as  muqfi  stock  as  any  other  f<rrage  will  with- 
out Irrigation.  For  milk  cows  and  hogs,  there  Is  no  bet- 
ter and  more  abundant  pasture  than  Sudan  Grass.  It  will 
solve  the  hay  proposition  as  nothing  else  can  or  will  do  In 
this  climate.  A  good  silage  and  balanced  ration.  This  seed 
was  grown  on  our  own  farm,  and  la  free  from  Johnson 
Grass 

PRICE  PER  POUND 
10  lb.  lots  25c  100  lb.  lots  20c 

250  lb.  lots  19c  500  lb.  lots  18c 

1000  lb.  lots  17c 

BOWMAN'S  KE,  "cnod 


721   J  Street 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF 


KEEP  BEES 

Bee*  lnerea»e  the  fruit  rrop  while  they 
•apply  you  with  honey,  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  In  curing  for  the  bees. 

Valuable  booklet  with  price  list  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

ih;»  East  15th  St.. 
Loe  Angela),  Cal. 


When  answering  advertise- 
ments please  mention  Orchard 
and  F 


Typical  Rice-Threshing 
Ups  and  Downs 

i  <  'Mil  Mined  from  Pace  14) 

needed  to  grow  a  crop  of  rice  may 
be  gained  dom  the  estimate  of  ex- 
perts that  a  flow  of  750  gallons  of 
.vater  per  minute  is  sufficient  for  the 
irrigation  of  100  acres  of  rice.  On 
•ne  ranch  near  Chico  three  wells 
apable  of  supplying  a  total  of  3000 
gallons  of  water  per  minute  have  just 
■een  drilled  and  equipped  witji  fifty- 
'lorsepower  electric  motors  and  deep 
veil  pumps.  This  ranch,  owned  by 
Clinch  &  Peters,  will  grow  200  acres 
f  rice  The  water  is  lifted  in  two- 
foot  stages  from  a  depth  of  ISO  feet. 


Scene,  Sacramento  Valley 
Practical  Pointers 

(Contlnoed  from  Pace  14) 

cioiis  under  rice-growing  conditions. 
The  desert  weeds  seem  to  survive 
"  inundation,  while  such  plants  as  mil- 
lets, salt  grass,  cattails,  rushes  and 
Japanese  water  grass  are  common 
sources  of  tribulation. 

Rice  growers  have  been  accused  of 
causing  inflated  land  values,  but  one 
ca*h  scarcely  make  this  assertion  when 
rice  is  bringing  anything  like  present 
prices  and  when  growers  are  making 
such  large  profits. 


THE  WONDERFUL  CHAYOTE  VINE 

Above  is  illustrated  a  single  chayote  vine,  planted  in  the  spring  and 
covering  an  entire  pergola  in  September.  One  day's  picking  from  a  sin- 
gle plant  often  totals  many  pounds.  The  fruit  (or  is  it  a  vegetable?)  sold 
last  year  Cor  about  $40  a  ton  and  found  considerable  favor.  Tne  chayote 
has  a  very  mild  or  flat  flavor,  which  most  persons  find  especially  pleasing 
when  cooked  or  mixed  with  other  foods  having  distinctive  flavor.  The 
chayote  may  be  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  or  turnips.  The 
entire  fruit  is  planted.  Los  Angeles  seed  and  nursery  dealers  advertising  < 
in  Orchard  and  Farm  have  the  chayote  for  sale.  In  writing  any  adver-fl 
tiser  please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Th. 
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THE  problem  of  feeding  rabbits 
in  a  way  to  make  them  profit- 
able to  the  breeders,  and  also 
make  the  required  growth,  is  certainly 
a  difficult  one  to  solve  at  the  present 
prices  of  grain  and  hay.  To  be  suc- 
cessful in  raising  any  animals  or 
birds,  one  must  consider  the  fatten- 
ing, "bone-making"  and  conditioning 
qualities  of  the  feeds,  and  select  ra- 
tions accordingly.  But  unless  we 
study  the  most  economical  way  to 
get  desired  results  we  will  find  our- 
selves "out  of  pocket"  instead  of. 
making  money. 

A  large  number  of  growers  have 
given  up  their  poultry  and  rabbits 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  feed, 
and  are  now  very  sorry  they  did  so, 
for  they  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
those  who  kept  theirs  in  the  face  of 
all  discouragement  have  made  money 
in  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  the  high 
prices  of  the  feed.~ 

Many  persons  who  gave  up  keeping 
rabbits  because  of  feed  costs  have 
found  butchers  charging  almost  pro- 
hibitive prices  and  have  wished  for 
their  own  stock  again.  No  matter 
what  we  pay  for  feed  we  can  save 
money  by  raising  our  own  meat  and 
eggs  and  by  utilizing  every  inch  of 
ground  for  growing  feed.  Yes,  there 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem!  The 


successful  rabbit  raiser  is  the  one 
grows  large  quantities  of  feed  on 
own  land.     In  the  southern  part 
California  much  vegetation  grows 
through  the  year,  and  even  in 
smallest  garden  one  can  find  a  s~ 
to  grow  a  patch  of  green  barley 
onts  (I  nrefer  oatO.  alfalfa,  carrot 
(large    kinds),    rutabagas,  kale 
chicory. 

Using  Green  Feed 

Green  feed  must  be  used  very  care- 
fully at  first,  since  when  the  animals 
are  not  accustomed  to  it  the  bowels 
are  easily  affected.  Feed  the  does 
while  carrying  their  young  and  it  will 
never  hurt  the  young  to  feed  them  all 
they  can  eat  up  clean  in  thirty  min- 
utes. This  is  no  theory.  I  am  prac- 
ticing what  I  preach,  and  before  giv- 
ing out  such  statements  I  prove  them 
correct  on  my  own  stock,  of  which 
I  have  some  200  to  300.  It  is  to  ray 
interest  as  a  breeder  to  help  others 
and  encourage  the  smaller  breeders 
and  beginners.  I  realize  that  the  feed 
problem  is  the  most  perplexing  of  all. 

I  have  heard  some  novjc.es  say, 
"Oh!  1  never  feed  anything  but  bar-| 
ley  and  hay,  and  my  rabbits  are  fine 
and  fat."  Yes,  they  may  be  fat.  and. 
that  is  all  right  when  they  are  going' 
to  be  killed  for  the  table,  but,  how 
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about  the  breeders?  Do  they  not  re- 
quire a  little  change  of  diet?  How 
would  we  like  to  eat  nothing  but 
bread  and  meat  from  one  year's  end 
to  the  other?  We  would  have  all 
kinds  <si  skin  and  blood  troubles.  That 
is  the  greatest  trouble  with  the  human 
family,  so  the  scientists  tell  us — wf 
do  not  eat  enough  green  food.  So  it 
is  with  the  rabbits  raised  by  many 
persons.  They  receive  too  much  con- 
centrated, heating  food.  Now,  a  good 
resolution  for  all  rabbit  raisers  is 
this:  "I  will  grow  all  the  green  feed 
I  possibly  can."  And  remember, 
prices  of  all  Feed  are  governed  by  sup- 
ply and  demand  If  we  do  not  buy  so 
much  barley  and  hay  the  dealers  will 
have  to  sell  cheaper  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Let  half  your  rations  be  roots  and 
green  feed,  the  other  half  grain,  bran, 
oats  and  hay.  To  do  well,  rabbits 
must  have  a  balanced  ration. 

And  don't  forget  the  importance 
of  fresh  water  in  dishes  that  are  rinsed 
out  every  day!  The  effects  of  good 
feeding  may  be  lost  if  care  is  not 
observed  in  watering. — Mrs.  C.  A. 
Richey. 

Estimating  Paint  Requirements 

IN  estimating  the  amount  of  paint 
required  for  any  building  the  prop- 
erty owner  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  as 
to  just  the  number  of  gallons  re- 
quired. 

•  While  the  quantity  of  paint  needed 
varies  somewhat  with  the  nature  of 
the  surface  to  be  covered,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  applied, 
yet  the  following  method  of  measure- 
ment will  serve  as  an  accurate  guide: 
A  good  grade  of  prepared  paint  will 
cover  at  least  3S0  square  feet  to  the 
gallon  (two  coats). 

First,  measure  the  distance  around 
the  house  and  multiply  by  the  average 
height;  then  divide  by  350  and  the  re- 
sult will  he  approximately  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  to  buy.  Of  this  quan- 
tity, one-fifth  will  represent  the  paint 
required  for  trimmings,  cornices,  etc 
For  blinds  or  shutters  of  average 
size,  there  will  he  required  one  gal- 
lon of  paint  (two  coats)  for  each  12 
pairs  of  blinds.   

Investments  and  Bonds 

NOT  many  years  ago  few  farmers 
were  buyers  of  bonds  or  stocks. 
The  liberty  loans  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  rural  districts, 
and  this  seems  to  have  started  a  coun- 
trywide interest  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  in  stocks  and  investments. 

Bond  dealers  report  increasingly 
large"  sales  of  securities  to  farmers. 
Oil  development,  for  one  thing,  has 
affected  the  situation,  many  farmers 
being  stockholders  in  leasing  and  drill- 
ing companies. 

Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  tendency  towards  corpora- 
tion farming.  A  number  of  companies 
with  heavy  capitalization  recently 
have  been  chartered  in  this  State  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  agricul- 
tural production  on  a  large  scale. 

The  newly  awakened  interest  on 
the  part  of  our  food-producers  :n  le- 
gitimate investments  is  certainly  not 
a  matter  for  regret.  It  is  fortunate 
that  so  many  agricultural  people  aie 
in  a  position  to  share  in  the  develop- 
ment of  profitable  enterprises. — 
J.  C.  K. 


Are  you  eating  a  good  deal  of  mut- 
ton?   It  is  strange  and  regrettable 
(that  the  American  people  have  such 
prejudice    against    this  delicious 
Once  accustomed  to  good  lamb 
nutton  roast  or  chops,  you  will 
er  want  a  week  to  go  by  without 
Jg  at  least  one  mutton-meal.  Mut- 
|  is  known  to  he  one  of  the  most 
thful  and  easily-digested  meats. 
»nr  family  has  never' eaten  much 
Jn,  try  a  tender  lamb-roast  with 
tauce,  or    mutton    stew  with 
iplingsl 


TheTractor  for  CALIFORNIA  ORCHARDS 


Low  built,  light  of  weight,  one-man  control, 
with  an  over-abundance  of  power:  these 
points  are  demanded  as  necessities  by  Cali- 
fornia orchardists  in  the  tractor  that  they 
purchase.  9  • 

All  of  these  are  embodied  in  the  New  Cali- 
fornia Special  Indiana  Tractor. 

In  addition,  extra  implements  do  not  have  to 
be  purchased,  for  the  Indiana  operates  with 
the  implements  that  you  are  now  using.  The 
Indiana  is  steered  and  operated  from  the 
implement  seat — just  as  you  handle  horses 
ahead. 

The  New  California  Special  permits  you  to 
see  the  work  you  are  doing  while  you  are 
doing  it — not  afterwards. 

Four  to  five  horses'  work  guaranteed  under 
all  conditions  and  in  all  soils. 

FITCH  4-DRIVE  &  INDIANA 
TRACTOR  CO. 

304  1st  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  S.  F. 

tScnd  for  complete  catalog  and  information)  ^ 


Poultry  News 

FREE 


The  next  three  Issues  of  POULTRY  NEWS 
will  be  sent  free  and  without  obligation  to 
all  poultry  raisers  who  write  at  onoe  and  en- 
close the  names  and  addresses  of  3  friends  or 
neighbors  who  keep  chickens.  Each  Issue  Is 
full  of  valuable  hint*  on  chicken  raising; 
hc7w  to  prevent  White  Diarrhoea;  how  to  save 
baby  chlcka;  how  to  develop  big  fat  broilers; 
how  to  start  pullets  laying  early;  how  to  get 
more  eggs.  Every  poultry  ra|ser  who  wants 
to  make  money  out  of  his  poultry  should  read 
these  free  Issues,  Just  send  a  postal  card  or 
letter  today  with  the  names  of  3  or  more 
friends  or  neighbors.  Address  Editor  Poultry 
News.  8743  Poultry  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


In  answering  ads  please  men- 
tion ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Sherwood's    Home-Grown    Kickless  Koffy 

This  is  the  first  year  in  California  for  this  wonderful  new  crop. 
Get  in  on  the  high  prices  a  new  crop  always  brings.    We  will  buy  all 
you  can  raise. 

$500  on  an  acre  has  been  made,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  found 
in  California,  Arizona  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

16  pounds  will  plant  one  acre;  $16.00  for  the  seed, 
you  can  plant  5  acres  or  more,  26  per  cent  discount. 
South  American  Bean.    By  analysis  similar  to  Coffee.    Without  Caf- 
feine.   When  roasted  and  ground  it  produces  a  drink  superior  in  taste  and 
aroma  to  the  coffee  now  on  the  market.   It  is  planted  annually.    Irrigated  as 
beans  or  corn  in  sandy  or  heavy  soil.     A  very  hardy  plant.    Requires  only 
a  four  months*  season.   Stalk  and  leaves  are  used  for  stock  and  poultry  feed. 
Plant  between  young  trees.    Use  as  a  cover  crop. 
A  new  crop  is  needed.    You  can  not  lose. 
Seed  II  per  pound  while  our  supply  lasts.     No  order  filled  for  less  than  one  pound. 

EARL  A.  SHERWOOD,  943  8.  Grand,  Lot  Angeles;  501  W.  2nd  St.,  Pomona. 
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Last  Big  Block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

Reserved  Farm  Lands 

THIS  announces  the  offering  of  the  last  big 
block  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Reserved  Farm 
Lands.  Until  this  block  is  disposed  of  you  can  secure  at  low 
cost  a  farm  home  in  Western  Canada  that  will  make  you  rich  and 
independent.  The  country  is  ideal  for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain 
growing.  Later,  the  same  lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private 
owners— and  naturally,  prices  will  be  higher.  Never  again  on  the 
North  American  Continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

No  Taxes  on 
Improvements 

There  is  a  small  tax  on 
the  land — seldom  more  thmn 
2C   an  acre  (or  all  purposes 
a*""  buttherearenotaxrsonyoiir 
livestock.  bui!dinga,improve- 
ments.  Implements  or  personal  effects. 
Good  markets,  modern  schools,  roads, 
churches,  amusements,  make  farm  life 
desirable  and  attractive.  Here  you  can 
achieve  independence. 


Your  Last  Big  • 
Opportunity 

This  block  contains  both 
fertile  open  prairie  and 
rich  park  lands  in  the 
LJoydminsterand  Battle- 
ford  Districts  of  Central  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan.  You  can  buy 
farm  lands  on  the  rich  prairies 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  at  prices  averaging 
about  $18.00  an  aore.  Or  land 
in  Southern  Alberta  under  an 
irrigation  system  of  unfailing 
water  from  SbO  an  acre  up. 

Twenty  Years  to  Earn 
and  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  easy 
payments  that  is  remarkable  in  the 
Distorv  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10-*.  Then  you  have  no  pay. 
ment  on  the  principal  until  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear,  then  fifteen  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6«t.  In  central 
Saskatchewan.  Sea  gar  Wheeler  grew 
the  world's  prize  wheat.  World's  prise, 
eats  were  grown  at  Lloyd  minster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

In  Soi 


Albe 


the 


l  an  Pa- 
I  largest 

individual  irrigation  undertaking  on 
the  American  Continent.  This  district 
contains  some  of  the  best  lands  in 
Canada.  An  unfailing  supply  of  water 
is  administered  under  the  Canadian 
Government.  Prices  range  from  $50 
an  acre  up  on  the  same  easy  payment 


In  Improve- 
ay  back. 


terms;  tJOOO  Loan 
menta:  to  year*  to  [ 

M.  E.  THORNTON 
Supt.  of  Colonisation 

Canadian  r   Hallway 

8«1  First  St..  I  .  Calgary.  Alberta. 


No  Sale  Without  Inves- 
tigation 

The  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  sell  you 
a  farm  until  you  have  inspected  it.  You 
must  be  satisfied  —  and  every  question 
answered  before  taking  up  your  home. 
Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Dont  delay  your  investigation.  This 
announcement  calls  attention  to  the 
last  gres'  block  of  Canadian  Pacific 
Reserved  Farm  Lands. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 

seekers  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  nomeseekerk 
make  inspection  easy.  Send  now  for 
fiee  illustrated  pamphlets  answering 
all  questions  and  setting  forth  figures 
about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  cli- 
mate, opportunities,  etc  Do  not  delay. 
Send  coupon  below  for  information. 

I  M  E.  THORNTON.  tnL  *  Maakauaa  I 

I CANADIAN  PA«  IFIC  KV.. 

Sltt  First  8«..  E  .  Calciiry.  Alberta  I 

1  would  t>e  lotarcatad  la  laarmoar  nor*  I 

I  a'  >ul  I 

I  □  Irrigattee.  farmint  In  Sunny  Alberts.  • 

□  Farm  onportuoitios  In  Albarta.  Saa-  I 

- ■   and  Manitoba. 

□  Snacialratlway  ytaa  (or  buu  ksrs  I 

I  □  Uuimeas  and  industrial  opportsaillaa 

■  in  WMtrra  Canada. 

□  Town  lots  la  growing  Wastarn  towaa.  J 


I 


I  Town    -  Stmt*  „  J 

For  all  information  about  Canada,  ask  theC.P.R.   


IT'S  HERE 


SEE  IT  AT  OUR  STORE 


Forkner  Cultivator 
TRACTOR  OR  HORSE  DRAWN 


OLIVER  PLOWS 

PLANT  Jr.  CULTIVATORS 

RODERICK-LEAN  DISC  HARROWS 
STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Sine*  1876 

118-20  N.  Los  Angeles  St  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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PHIL  showers  bring  May 
flowers,"  was  a  saving  that 
we  learned  in  our  7-year-old 
sehooldays.  Most  of  us  believed  that 
all  flowers  grew  as  a  result  of  those 
April  showers.  It  is  true  that  our 
California  hills  after  the  warm  rains 
are  almost  covered  with  poppies, 
tulips,  tiger-lilies,  butter-cups,  blue- 
bells and  more  flowers  than  we  can 
mention,  but  in  our  "tame''  gardens 
we  must  plant,  transplant,  sow  and 
weed  this  month.  Our  man-made  gar- 
dens must  have  man's  care,  even 
though  whose  beautiful  gardens  of 
Mother  Nature  grow  without  thought 
or  care  of  anyone,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  man  to  improve  them. 
Yet  if  we  would  not  be  without  flow- 
ers in  the  fall,  when  Mother  Nature's 
garden  has  stopped  blooming,  we 
must  "get  busy"  now! 

Start  Poinsettias  This  Month 

April  is  a  favorite  month  for  start- 
ing poinsettias,  especially  as  they  us- 
ually are  pruned  or  cut  back  at  this 
time.  The  cuttings  are  used  to  start 
new  plants,  which  will  grow  and 
bloom  the  first  year,  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  our  California 
climate.  They  should  be  set  18  to  30 
inches  apart.  When  the  cuttings  be- 
come well-rooted,  a  mulch  of  old 
manure  and  straw  should  be  placed 
around  them.  Do  not  water  too 
often,  but  give  them  a  thorough  soak- 
ing once  or  twice  a  month.  In  the 
cool,  damp  climates,  they  do  not  need 
water  oftener  than  once  a  month  or 
once  in  six  weeks.  !  . 

The  poinsettias  originated  in  Africa 
and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea. 
They  belong  to  the  Euphorbia  family, 
of  which  there  is  said  to  be  more 
than  4000  species.  Some  of  these 
species  are  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  poinsettia  with  which  we 
are  familiar  came  from  the  West 
Indies.  Owing  to  the  similarity  of 
climate  in  the  semi-tropical  region  of 
California  and  the  West  Indies,  the 
poinsettia  does  remarkably  well  in 
this  State. 

In  pruning  the  poinsettias,  cut  back 
the  old  growth  until  there  is  not  more 
than  five  or  six  inches  remaining.  The 
severe  pruning  thickens  the  stems  and 
causes  the  blooms  to  be  of  larger  and 
more  perfect  quality. 

Garden  "Hurry-Ups"  for  April 

It  is  so  easy  to  let  the  days  slip 
by  and  to  "put-off"  the  setting  out  of 
young  plants  and  slips  scheduled  to 
go  into  the  ground  not  later  than  the 
latter  part  of  April.  I  have  done  it 
myself  a  good  many  times,  only  to 
regret  bitterly  rhy  lack  of  foresight 
later  in  the  season. 

Carnations  should  be  in  the  ground 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  April 
in  all  sections  excepting  those  where 
it  is  very  cold.  However,  the  sec- 
tions in  California  where  it  is  too 
cold  in  April  to  set  out  the  hardy 
carnation,  are  those  districts  where 
one  speaks  of  altitude  rather  than 
longitude;  therefore  most  Orchard 
and  Farm  readers  may  safely  set  out 
any  amount  of  carnation  slips  with- 
out fear. 

Chrysanthemum  Time 

Chrysanthemums  for  late  fall  bloom- 
ing and  fall  show  blooms  should  be 
in  the  ground  before  the  last  of  this 
month. 

Palms  of  all  varieties  may  safely 
be  planted  in  April.  In  fact,  in  most 
sections  of  the  State,  we  may  start 
to  plant  all  tropical  plants  grown 
here. 

April  is  an  excellent  month  to  start 
all  flowering  vines,  such  as  the  Big- 
nonia  Radicans  or  Trumpet  Creeper, 
Chinese  Wistaria,  Honey  Suckle, 
Clematis,  Matrimony  Vine,  Japanese 


Kudzu,  Boston  Ivy,  and  the  Mountain 
Beauty  Vine.  The  Mountain  Beauty 
N  ine  is  new  and  especially  suited  to 
California,  growing  rapidly  in  the' 
semi-tropical  and  coast  regions,  as 
well  as  the  mild  interior. 

I  have  named   one    or    two  non- 
flowering  vines  among  the  flowering 
that  should  be  set  out  this  montti 
For  best  results,  it  is  best  to  bu 
young  plants  from  a  reliable  florist 
or  seedsman.    They  are  usually  soldi 
at  a  price  varying  with  age.  Very 
naturally  we  must  expect  to  pay  mora 
for    three-year-old    plants    than  foil 
those  less  than  a  year  old.    A  few 
dollars  invested  in  well-rootesl  plan 
soon    show    results   that   are  real 
magnificent. 

Set  Out  Young  Plants 
All  seedlings  in  flats  must  be  s 
out  this  month,  where  the  frosts  ar 
over.  April  and  May  are  late  for 
frosts,  yet,  sometimes  in  the  interio 
a  farewell  visit  from  Jack  Pros 
"crinkles  up"  our  cherished  bab 
plants  of  the  more  tender  varietie" 
Setting  out  the  tender  plants  in  th 
interior  will  be  successful  if  they 
protected  for  a  month  or  six  wee"^ 
with  covers  or  paper. 

Seed  to  Be  Sown  in  April 

A  Danish  neighbor  of  mine  is  d 
termined  to  have  a  real  garden.  S 
came  over  one  day,  her  eyes  full 
perplexity  and  her  finger-nails  full 
soil,  and  asked.  "Yet,  do  you  pla 
poppies    and    daisies?"     Bless  h 
heart,  she  does  not  realize  that 
may  plant  almost  any  flower  now, 
a  few  years  "over  here"  will  find 
educated  in  the  ways  of  Caitfo 
flowerdom. 

Ageratum,  snap-dragons,  COST 
nasturtiums,  daisies,  zinnias,  core 
sis,  poppies,  celosia,  balsam,  phi 
holly-hock  and  digitalis  are  "yet  to 
planted,"  as  my  Danish  friend  wo~ 
say. 

Varieties  of  Cosmos 

The  "Giants  of  California"  cos 
produce  unusually    large  blooms 
many  colors.    Then,  too,  the  A 
cosmos  has  won  favor  among  _ 
ers  during  very  recent  years. 
Eureka    double    cosmos  has 
fluted    petaled    flowers,  ranging 
colors  from  white  to  deep  pink 
lilac.    Personally.  I  think  I  like 
single  cosmos  a  little  better  than 
double. 

Poppies  and  Dolls 
I  used  to  make  perfectly  lo 
lady  dolls  from  big,  red  poppies, 
ery  garden  should  be,  brightened 
some  of  those  big  poppies.  The 
pics  are  not  only  beautiful  but 
useful,  too.  Small  girls  spend 
delightful  hours  with  their 
dolls:  imagination  makes  these 
pies  into  very  wonderful  ladies  o 
nations.  I  used  to  entertain  t 
Queen  of  Egypt  and  the  Empress 
China  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  t 
little  girl  of  today  wheels  a  fift 
dollar  bisque  beauty  in  a  twelve-d 
carriage,  and  the  two  distingu 
guests,  when  seen  through  the 
imaginative  eyes  of  a  mere  grow 
were  two  unusually  beautiful  po 
Cultivate  a  garden  with  a  row  of 
pies  in  it;  then  teach  your  littl 
to  cultivate  her  imagination 
the  dainty  blossoms. 

Poppies  should  be  sown  not 
than  April.   Do  not  try  to  ti*aY 
them,  as  one  very  seldom  attains 
cess  in  this  way.    Sow  in  row 
thin  to  a  distance  of  nine  or 
inches  apart.    The  varieties 
are  many.   The  Shirley  pop 
in  colors  from  white  to  pin 
salmon,   crimson   and  sea 
Flanders  poppy  is  of  the 
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ir,  and  blood-red  in  color.  This  is 
the  famous  "Poppy  of  the  Flanders' 
fields."  The  carnation  double  poppy 
has  many  brilliant  colors  and  is  un- 
usually large.  Then  we  have  the  Ice- 
land poppy,  which  if  sown  early  in 
April  will  bloom  the  first  year.  It 
has  a  large  variety  of  colors,  and  the 
flowers  last  well  after  cutting. 
Transplanting  Wild  Poppies 
Of  course,  every  one  should  have 
some  California  poppies  in  the  gar- 
den. I  have  been  told  that  we  could 
not  transplant  these  wild  poppies,  but 
I  have  transplanted  them  very  suc- 
cessfully. Take  up  the  plants  care- 
fully, using  precaution  not  to  cut 
them.  You  must  take  up  enough 
earth  with  the  plants,  so  that  the  roots 
will  not  be  pulled  apart  and  broken. 
I  took  several  wild  poppies  home  in 
this  way  when  they  were  in  bloom, 


and  beginning  to  bloom.  They  "did 
not  know  they  were  moved,"  and  kept 
up  their  good  work;  then  the  next 
yeaf  they  bloomed  again.  They 
spread  until  there  were  two  or  three 
dozen  plants  instead  of  the  original 
few. 

Plant  a  package  of  "sand-verbena" 
in  the  sandy  spot  in  your  garden.  It 
is  very  hardy,  and  does  well  in  dry 
situations. 

Bulbs  That  May  Yet  Be  Planted 

Dahlias,  tube-roses,  cannas,  gladio- 
luses and  amaryllis  may  still  be  set 
out  in  April.  The  amaryllis  is  com- 
monly called  the  Jacobean  lily.  It  is 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  bulbous 
plants,  and  is  used  either  as  a  pot  plant 
or  in  the  garden.  Being  one  of  our 
richest  crimson  bloomers,  the  amaryl- 
lis can  not  be  overlooked  by  anyone 
who  wishes  to  own  a  complete  gar- 
den of  flowers. 


Orchard  and  Farm  has  published  a  number  of  .articles  at  different 
times  on  the  subject  of  caponizing  fowls.  To  any  one  who  has  enjoyed 
capon  meat,  well-cooked,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  cockerel  ever 
is  butchered!   The  capon  industry  some  day  will  come  into  its  own.'— Ed. 


EVERYONE  who  can  keep  chick- 
ens should  have  some  capons. 
In  the  suburban  flock,  once  prop- 
erly caponized,  the  cockerels  are 
changed  from  a  crowing  nuisance  and 
source  of  trouble,  to  peace-loving  non- 
combatants.  If  you  once  use  a  capon 
in  the  place  of  the  usual  Sunday  roast, 
you  will  want  more  of  them. 

Give  the  capons  a  place  by  them- 
Kelves,  feed  table  scraps  and  a  bulky 
buttermilk  mash,  and  watch  them 
grow!  Raise  your  own  week-end 
roast,  as  fine  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
patrons  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel! 

Orpington  capon  is  considered  by 
many  epicures  softer  and  of  better 
flavor  than  turkey.  Light  Brahmas 
are  excellent  as  capons.  Near  Boston, 
successful  growers  raise  them  in 
flocks  of  500.  At  six  months  they 
weigh  8  to  10  pounds.  We  should 
b»able  to  do  better  in  this  State.  At 
the  P.  P.  I.  Exposition,  the  entire 
J  ttring  of  capons  from  Kansas  was 
beaten  by  one  California  Speckled  Sus- 
sex that  weighed  15  pounds  at  less 
than  a  year  old. 

Rocks,  Reds  and  "Dottes"  all  make 
good  capons,  and  now,  at  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices  of  poultry  meat,  the 
thousands  of  Leghorn  and  Ancona 
cockerels  can  be  changed  from  some- 
thing often  wished  dead  at  a  day  old, 
to  an  asset,  paying  a  handsome  profit. 


A  6-pound  capon  is  much  more  readily 
sold  than  a  10-pound  bird.  Never 
were  prices  so  high  as  now! 

On  the  farm,  the  capon  should  be 
right  at  home.  Instead  of  setting  a 
lot  of  nondescript  hens  on  their  own 
eggs,  keep  a  few  good  males  to  breed 
up  your  flock,  select  the  eggs,  and 
let  the  capon  brood  the  chicks  after 
they  are  hatched. 

Most  farm  flocks  are  kept  both  for 
eggs  and  meat.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  capons  should  enter  prom- 
inently into  farm  poultrying.  The 
capon  will  roam  and  graze  like  the 
turkeys,  but  will  always  come  home, 
as  is  not  always  true  of  turkeys. 

Cockerels  in  any  number  are  a 
noisy,  fighting  nuisance  and  will  not 
gain  rapidly  in  weight.  In  the  city 
they  break  up  many  a  friendship  with 
their  too-early  songs.  They  bring  low 
prices  dressed,  and  are  tough.  Not 
so  with  the  capon!  His  only  sound 
is  a  cluck.  His  comb  and  spurs  stop 
growing,  and  his  feathers  become  long 
and  soft.  Placed  between  two  hens 
with  chicks,  he  will  deliberately  entice 
the  little  ones  away;  he  follows  the 
chicks,  and  watches  over  them;  he 
will  fight  for  them,  and  will  not  de- 
sert them;  he  cares  nothing  about 
their  color.  The  capon  is  deserving 
of  greater  popularity. — Albert  W. 
Menefee. 


When  Is  the  Proper 

THIS  is  a  question  asked  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  by  nov- 
ices. It  is  a  very  important  question, 
and  the  answer  should  be  so  simple 
that  any  one  could  understand. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  best  time 
for  caponizing  by  the  age,  because  all 
breeds  do  not  develop  alike;  neither 
do  birds  of  the  same  breed  anfl  hatch; 
some  will  be  small  of  body  with  large 
comb  and  wattle  development,  while 
others  will  show  very  little  comb  and 
be  large  and  vigorous.  / 
TtfVtth  any  breed  when  the  comb  and 
wattles  begin  to  grow  you  may  know 
the  reproductive  organs  are 
ving  correspondingly;  when  the 
le  comb  begins  to  redden  you  may 


Time  to  Caponize? 
know  that  the  organs  are  receiving 
more  blood  for  their  very  rapid 
growth;  as  they  receive  more  blood 
the  danger  of  an  operation  is  greater, 
for  the  artery  carrying  the  blood  to 
the  testicle  is  larger  and  in  more 
danger  of  being  ruptured. 

Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  operate 
at  the  perfect  time  watch  the  growth 
of  the  comb  and  wattles;  when  they 
are  just  "showing  red"  is  the  best 
and  proper  time;  then  there  will  be 
little  danger  to  the  life  of  the  bird, 
less  pain  and  no  "setback"  to  speak 
of;  while  if  you  wait  until  the  comb 
is  bright  red  and  the  wattles  hang 
considerably  there  will  be  more  dan- 
ger of  death  and  more  "slips." 


DIRECT  FROM  PRODUCER. 


TO  CONSUMER 


From  the  Field 
Direct  to  You 


From  the  green  field  of  California's 
greatest  ranches  you  can  obtain  your 
supply  of  the  finest  alfalfa.  No  middleman 
handles  the  product  before  it  reaches  you  and 
not  a  cent  of  the  cost  is  invested  in  anything 
but  QUALITY. 
By  this  arrangement,  prices  for  hay  are  stabil- 
ized and  are  always  as  low  as  they  can  be 
made,  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Uniform  quality — never  varying  from  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Cali- 
fornia— is  guaranteed.  Each  grade  is  care- 
fully selected  and  follows  exactly  the  specifica- 
tions for  color  and  texture. 
Make  sure  that  your  next  order  for  baled  alfalfa 
calls  for  the  A.  G.  C.  grades.  If  you  cannot  be 
readily  supplied,  communicate  with  us. 

Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

Offices  at  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Oakland,  El  Centro,  River- 
side, Lancaster. 
General  Offices,  408  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Telephone  Pico  54. 


Easy  Money — 

Of  the  scores  of  entrants  in  our  last  HELPFUL 
HINTS  CONTEST,  26  received  cash  prizees  and  25 
honorable  mention.  You  can  duplicate  their  success. 
Enter  the  new  contest  now  going  on.  Send  us  your 
practical  experiences — anything  that  would  be  helpful 
to  other  readers.  We  will  distribute  more  than  $150  in 
this  new  contest.  The  sum  of  $1  will  be  awarded 
every  subscriber  whose  contribution  is  printed,  whether 
it  wins  a  prize  or  not.  You  can't  lose !  See  announce- 
ment on  page  25.— THE  EDITOR. 


XANOCRX 
DIXC  PLOWX 


Used  everywhere — all  styles  for  orchard  ano. 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  inches  in 
diameter.  Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
patte'rn — power  lift  if  wanted.  Write 
for   complete   information,    or  call 


and  see  these 
plows  when 
In  the  City. 

^JARNOTT&COiJLt 

112-18  SO-  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 
LOS  ANGEJLES 


Hints  on  the  Raising  of  Turkeys 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to 
keep  flocks  from  wandering  over  too 
wide  an  areaand  invading  neighbor- 
ing farms.  To  some  extent  feeding 
heavily  night  and  morning  reduces 
the  area  over  which  turkeys  range,  but 
even  then  they  often  go  too  far.  An 
effective  plan  is  to  drive  them  into 
an  inclosure  and  keep  them  there  un- 
til about  noon. 

Turkeys  are  fattened  for  market 
from  about  October  1  up  to  selling 
time.  They  are  fed  just  enough  so 
that  they  go  away  still  feeling  a  little 
hungry.  The  quantity  is  gradually- 
increased  until  they  are  given  all  they 
will  clean  up  three  times  a  day  dur- 


ing the  week  before  marketing.  Some 
turkey  raisers  feed  wheat  and  oats 
during  the  first  part  of  the  fattening 
season,  gradually  changing  to  corn  as 
the  weather  becomes  cooler. 

New  corn  can  be  fed  as  safely  if 
the  turkeys  are  gradually  accustomed 
to  it  by  feeding  lightly  at  first.  As  a 
rule,  it  has  not  paid  to  confine  turkeys 
during  the  fattening  period,  as  they 
lose  appetite  and  get  off  feed  when 
penned  up. 

Many  Texas  turkey  raisers  depend 
solely  upon  acorns  for  fattening  their 
turkeys,  and  when  these  are  plentiful 
the  birds  are  marketed  in  fairly  good 
condition. 
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Dear  Friends: 
Clean  your  house  and  clean  your  shed, 

And  clean  your  bam  in  every  part; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  your  head 

And  sweep  the  snowbanks  from  your 
heart. 

Yes,    when    spring    cleaning  comes 
mround 

Bring    firth   the    duster    and  the 

broom;  .  n 

But  rake  your  fogey  notions  down 

And  sweep  your  dusty  soul  of  gloom. 

Thus  sings  Aunt  Martha,  as  she 
bustles  about  the  house  on  a  beauti- 
ful spring  day,  and  her  advice  is  worth 
heeding,  I  think.  Why  should  not 
spring  cleaning  be  extended  to  the 
occupants  of  the  home,  as  well  as 
the  house  itself? 


None  of  ifS  have  much  sympathy 
nowadays  for  the  narrow  viewpoint  < 
of  certain  "old-fashioned  women," 
who  believe  that  any  attention  to« 
dress  and  love  for  pretty  things  is 
wicked  and  to  be  deplored.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  confronted  on 
every  hand  with  examples  of  what 
results  when  women  give  most  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  clothes, 
with  little  attention  to  anything  else. 
Happy  is  she  who  recognizes  the  ex- 
istence of  a  happy  medium. 

Every  woman  owes  it  not  only  to 
herself  but  to  her  husband  and  family 
to  preserve  her  youih  and  consider 
her  appearance  as  much  as  possible. 
Pretty,  becoming  clothes  are  as 
worthy  of  thought  and  effort  to  ob- 
tain them,  as  any  other  pleasant  ap- 
purtenances to  modern  living. 

To  my  mind,  domestic  unhappiness 
may  result  almost  as  quickly  from 
neglect  of  such  things  as  from  over- 
doing them.  Let  us  all  seek  the 
happy  medium! 


Sponge  Triangles 

Boil  half  a  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
fourth  cup  of  water  until  it  threads 
when  dropped  from  a  tip  of  a  spoon, 
and  pour  in  a  fine  stream  onto  three 
whole  eggs  and  two  additional  yolks, 
beaten  together  until  quite  thick.  Beat 
until  cold,  then  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  lemon  juice  and  a  grating  of  lemon 
rind,  and  fold  in  half  a  cup  of  flour. 
Bake  in  tins  shaped  for  the  purpose. 
Cover  the  sides  of  the  cake  lightly 
with  boiled  frosting,  and  sprinkle  with 
fine-chopped  pistachio  nuts.  One- 
fourth  a  cup  of  flour  (scant  measure) 
may  take  the  place  of  the  two  yolks 
of  egg. 

Onion  and  Lima  Bean  Soup 

Soak  one  cup  of  dried  lima  beans  in 
cold  water  over  night.  Drain  and 
cook  in  fresh  water  about  two  hours, 
then  add  two  onions,  sliced,  and 
three  or  four  sprigs  of  parsley.  Let 
cook  until  all  are  tender,  then  press 
through  a  puree  sieve  with  the  water 
in  which  it  was  cooked.  To  each  cup 
of  puree  and  liquid  add  a  cup  of  white 
sauce  and  milk,  or  white  stock  to 
make  of  the  consistency  required. 
Serve  with  croutons. 


Although  many  housewives  place 
the  mattress  directly  on  the  springs 
of  the  bed.  it  is  so  much  better  to 
place  an  o#ld  quilt  between  springs 
and  mattress.  It  not  only  prevents 
tears,  but  also  rust-marks,  and  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  warmth 
of  the  bed.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  cold  air  can  penetrate  even  a 
thick  mattress  from  beneath. 


Clever  Ideas 


<_7"/4<p  riome>    is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  t/miJerse 


Progression  in  the  Home 

HAVE  you  kept  your  home  mod- 
ern and  made  it  grow  and  im- 
prove with  your  success — or  are 
you  one  of  many  who  "builded  a 
house,  moved  in  and  called  it  Home," 
but  have  been  too  busy  ever  since  with 
other  interests  to  notice  that  it  has 
deteriorated  inside  and  out?  "But," 
you  maintain,  "it's  been  a  good  old 
home  ^  we  wouldn't  feel  at  home  any- 
where else — when  we  built  this  house 
there  wasn't  any  better  around  her%." 

That  may  be  very  true,  and  just 
for  that  reason  alone,  you  should  have 
kept  your  interest  in  it  keen,  and  right 
now,  with  a  new  spring  budding,  to 
add  new  life  and  zest  to  plans,  take  an 
inventory  of  that  home. 

A  "new  fangled"  idea,  it  seemed  to 
you  last  year,  perhaps,  when  the  snl 
ject  of  adding  a  breakfast  room  off 
the  east  wing,  next  to  the  dining 
room,  was  mentioned — a  change  that 
would  have  entailed  expenditure,  and 
you  said:  "We'IK  wait!" 

What  Delay  Means 
This  is  what  you  deprived  the  fam- 
ily of  because  of  that  delay:  The  pure 
sweet  enjoyment  of  morning  sunshine 


Essential  to  Happiness 

ago,  but  even  they  would  be  mar- 
velously  refreshed  by  pretty  new  tap- 
estry upholstering.  It  is  certain  that 
some  of  the  modern  furniture  would 
add  to  the  com/oit  and  beauty  of  that 
home  environment.  There  are  the 
new  bed  davenports — each  kind  a 
utility  and  also  z  piece  of  furniture 
greatly  enjoyed  in  the  home.  All  of 
the  new  designs  in  furniture  have 
some  distinctive  purpose  in  the 
scheme  of  making  "Home"  more  liv- 
able. 

The  Modern  Living  Room 

Living  rooms  are  lacking  if  they  do 
not  boast  of  the  ldxury  of  the  up- 
holstered arm  chair,  davenport  table 
or  end-tables,  and  the  charm  of  con- 
sole tables  artistically  offset  by  a  wall 
mirror,  with  the  soothing  lighting  ef- 
fects gained  by  the  use  of  floor  and 
table  lamps. 

There  are  endless  things  essential 
to  home  enjoyment,  but  bear  in  mind 
that  ideas  in  home  furnishings  change, 
with  all  other  modes  of  living  met 
with  in  the  channels  traversed  by 
man.  Whether  at  home  or  in  busi- 
ness, man's  mind  is  the  motive  power 


Taste  and  Comfort — Without  Display 


and  fresh  air!  There  is  no  time  that 
you  feel  the  invigorating  effect  of  its 
warmth  and  cheerfulness,  more  than 
at  the  beginning  of  a  day,  and  that 
little  room,  curtained  and  brightened 
in  flowered  cretonnes,  with  a  pretty 
hand-decorated  set  (for  you  know 
these  may  be  ordered  and  designed  to 
carry  out  individual  taste),  would 
have  gone  singing  in  its  beauty 
straight  to  your  heart,  and  made  each 
day  more  glad! 

And  so  it  is  throughout — refinish- 
ing  in  harmonizing  tones  walls  that 
lost  their  original  tints  sometime  ago; 
new  shining  plumbing  and  tiles  for 
the  bath  room;  new  hardwood  floors 
replacing  the  old  pine  ones;  making 
a  glassed-in  sun  parlor  out  of  the 
porch,  which  was  always  too  cool  to 
enjoy  in  the  evening;  tearing  out  the 
casings  and  replacing  with  bigger, 
crider  windows,  sending  more  light 
and  air  into  stuffy  bedrooms — all 
these  tlvngs  accomplish  much  toward 
improving  the  livableness  of  that 
same  old  home. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough! 
Doesn't  the  same  old  furniture  joofc 
dull  and  antiquated?  Well  grant 
tt  ere  may  be  some  fine^old  pieces  of 
furniture  which  are  worth  more  now 
than  when  you  bought  them  years 


for  the  wheels  of  progress  and  there 
is  a  constant  creation  of  new  ideas. 

A  man  wouldn't  think  he  had  gained 
much  if  his  business  kept  within  the 
same  bounds  year  in  and  year  out. 
He'd  soon  lose  inclination  and  hi-art 
to  go  on.  So  it  is  with  the  woman 
in  the  home — she  craves  the  same 
latitude  in  applying  new  ideas  within 
that  home  that  the  man  enjoys  in  the 
expansion  of  his  business. 

It  will  still  be  the  "old  home."  but, 
oh,  how  refreshing  and  cheerful,  with 
its  new  furnishings  and  comforts.  Re- 
member that  it's  the  inside  that  makes 
home  environment,  while  the  upkeep 
of  the  outside  but  reflects  the  beauty 
of  the  interior,  much  as  the  "furnish- 
ings" of  the  mind — the  thoughts — 
are  reflected  upon  the  countenance. 
^-  It  is  such  a  happy  task — that  of  re- 
furnishing and  brightening  up  the 
dull  spots  of  the  home,  and  the  vigor 
of  spring  months  will  stimulate  your 
ideals. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  striving  to 
excel  in  expensive  lavishing  of  new 
improvements,  but  of  keeping  alive 
the  desire  to  make  your  home  more 
comfortable  and  livable.  This  at- 
tained, and  you  will  wonder  why  you 
delayed — and  now  to  the  "business" 
of  keeping  the  home  interesting! 


Here  are  a  number  of  interesting  «e> 
tertainment  plans  worked  out  by  «e> 
rious  women,  all  of  them,  I  believ% 
original,  and  certainly  very  interest 
ing,  inexpensive  and  practical: 

A  Cotton  Wedding— The  table  dee* 
orations  for  this  wedding  anniversary 
were  unusually  clever,  I  thought.  The 
young  hostess  used  a  red  bandaw 
handkerchief  for  a  centerpiece,  and  ft$ 
the  middle  of  It  she  placed  a  bale  at 
cotton  that  she  had  made  from  cottoa 
batting  and  burlap.  This  was  a  bo  at 
the  size  of  a  brick,  and  standing  oa 
it  was  .  a  little,  Jointed,  pickanliMM 
groom  and  his  bride,  In  cotton  clotbjH 
but  wearing  a  tall  silk  hat  and  a  veH 
From  their  hands  to  each  cover  eafJ 
tended  strands  of  red  darning  cottosS 
fastened  to  email  baskets  the  shafJk 
of  the  cotton  basket  or  the  SoutS 
These  contain  >d  salted  nuts,  but  on  toi 
of  them,  covering  the  nuts,  was  mow 
cotton.  The  first  course  was  a  circle 
of  little  round  balls  cut  from  a  water* 
melon  with  a  vegetable  cutter,  arouM 
a  mound  of  powdered  sugar,  on  Ufll 
top  of  which  were  perched  tiny  licoiioe 
dolls.  The  main  course  was  friat 
chicken,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  and 
beaten  biscuits.  J.  G.  ■ 


A  Charming  Use  for  Candlestick*-* 

Recently,  at  a  delightful  "at  home"  K 
an  old  farmhouse.  I  ?aw  a  charmiajr 
use  made  of  our  hostess"  many  old  cany 
dlesticks.  Refreshments  were  served  em 
several  quaint  little  tables,  and  on  each 
table  waa  a  candlestick,  and  occasion* 
ally  a  candelabra,  with  little  vials  fillet 
with  sweet  peas  Instead  of  candle*, 
Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  vlejl 
were  the  straight  perfectly  plain  tefl 
tubes  designed  for  laboratory  use.  Thejr 
may  be  or  usually  are  bought  nt  a  drag 
store.  In  all  the  chambers  were  cam- 
dlesticks  filled  with  flowers  and  lltW 
vines  suited  to  the  decorations  of  tM 
room.  This  seemed  a  dainty  way  ef 
using  the  candlesticks  which  ao  msj*f 
of  us  have.  Mrs.  H.  B.  !■ 


For  the  Bridal  Shower — A  box  of 

homelier  linen  for  kitchen  use  Is 
to  meet  with  enthusiastic  acceptance 
at  a  bride's  shower.    The  one  I  saw 
contained  half  a  dozen  each  of  glf 
towels,  china  towels,  dusters,  and  h 
cloths,  besides  a  floor  cloth  and 
roller  towels.    The  cheesecloth  ail 
feather-stitched  with  blue  cotton.  tM 
borders  of  all  the  towels  were  In  blue, 
and  each  package  was  tied  with  DM 
ribbon  to  give  a  festive  appearance^ 
the  box  In  which  they  Just  fitted.  L 
Miss  H.  M.  a 


■  ■ne» 
saw 
erlaas 

„V»! 

dusten 


Dangerous  Practices 

TTere's  a  little  word  of  warning! 
Most  of  us  have  been  guilty  of  using 
meat  or  other  food  of  which  we  had* 
slight  suspicion  that  it  was  "talnter 

or  had  "started  to  turn."  To  do  t 
however,  is  to  take  serious  risks.  ■ 
of  the  cases  of  poisoning  from  can 
foods  are  due  to  carelessness  on 
part  of  the  consumers,  who  have" 
It  in  spite  of  the  warning  conveyed; 
their  nostrils.  Mould,  too,  is  suffictl^ 
cause  for  rejection  of  food.  It  U  ajg 
safe  simply  to  cut  off  the  mouldy  pan 
and  eat  the  rest.  Mould  Indicates  sores 
deficiency  in  storage  facilities.  Few 
should  not  be  kept  w  here  it  will  moeJf 
easily.  Dry  air  and  lime  are  good 
cessorles  in  prevent  in*  mould  In  tM 
cooler. 
t 

'    About  the  House 

Always  wring  table-linen  by  ham 
When  put  through   the  wringer^ 

comes   out   with   creases   which  ' 

difficult  to  iron  away. 


Here's  a  good  way  to  make 
dex"  of  your  piece-bag.    Pin  ,a 
safety  pin  to  the  outside  of  tf 
and   every  time  you  place  a 
within,  cut  off  a  little  sample  to 
on  the  pin.    When  any  piece  ssM 
used,  destroy  the  sample. 
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Selected  fylraSefStnciairr 

These  costumes  are  all  cm.re1v.lly  chosen  xr.ith  a  view  to  their  adaptability  to 
he  needs  of  the  home  dressmaker.  None  is  elaborate  or  complex,  and  all  can 
Mily  be  made  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  get  any  of  the 
etterns  send  ten  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
orm,  JU1  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  J 

m 


3180 — Girl's  Dress 
It  In  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
ear  site  will  require  3  Si  yards  of  44-Inch 
erlaL    Price  10c. 

3177-3184 — A  .Stylish  Costume 
■t  J177  cut  in  6  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3164  cut 
■lies:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  Inches 
it  measure.  To  make  the  costume  (or  a 
lam  size  will  require  1\  yards  of  33- 
material.  The  width  of  skirt  at  Its 
ir  edge  Is  1  %  yards.  Two  separate  pat- 
10c  for  each  pattern. 

3160 — Ladlee'  House  Drees 
It  In  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
penes  bust  measure.    For  a  medium  size, 
frda  will  be  required  of  36-lnch  material. 

width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is 
}t  1  yards.    Price  10c. 

3163 — A  Pretty  Gown 
7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
bust  measure.    Size  38  will  require 
i  of  38-inch  material.    The  width  at 
te  of  skirt  Is  Hi  yards.    Price  10c. 


2976— A  practical  Suit 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  3.  4,  E  and  6  years.  Size 
4   requires  2%   yards  of  44-inch  material. 
Price  10c. 


3183— Dainty  Lingerie  Garment 
Cu>  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36- 
38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  6%  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Price 
10c. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  10c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  Spring  and  Summer,  1919-1920  cat- 
alogue, containing  650  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  'Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  studies. 
This  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  home  dressmaker. 


Study  of  Furniture 
and  Home  Furnishings 

—  The  First  Necessity  in 
Making  a  Successful  Home 

A  successful  home  is  the  result  of  doing  things  the  right 
way.  Knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  is  the 
necessary  guide. 

Free  Book  of  Furniture  Styles  and  Fashions. 

These  illustrations  show  a  few  of  the  many  fascinating, 
interesting  magazines  and  booklets  and  catalogs  issued 
by  Barker  Bros,  and  sent  Free  on  Request 

To  the  home-furnisher  they  are  as  enjoyable  and 
necessary  as  Style  and  Fashion  books  to  the  home 
dressmaker.  They  are  full  of  Ideas — they  teach 
ways  of  making  rooms  cheerful — they  show  how  to 
select  Rugs,  Furniture  and  Draperies  for  desired 
effects — they  will  help  you  make  the  most  of  the 
furniture  you  now  have. 

They  are  FREE  for  the  ASKING.  All  you  need  to  do 
to  get  them  is  cut  out  the  coupon  below,  fill  in  the 
blanks  and  send  to  Dept.  A. 


E  S  TAB  L I  S  H  X  D -  1  B  B  O 

Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 
732  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cut  off  along  this  line 


Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  publications: 


...BETTER  HOMES— 
Beautiful  Magazine  Is- 
sued quarterly. 

...PLEASING  HOMES— A 
splendid  monthly  Maga- 
zine. 


....Catalog  of  Quality-Reed 
Furniture. 

. . .  .Llnen-Beddlng-M  a  t  tress 

Catalog. 

....  Drapery  and  Rug  Cata- 
log. 


S110— Junior's  Dress 
t  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size 
quire  4%  yards  of  36-lnch  mate- 

10c. 


t(4M — Ladles'  Apron 
4  sizes:  Small,  83-34;  medium,  36- 
40-41,    and    extra    large,  44-46 
■t  measure.    Six*  medium  requires 
Of  11-Inch  material.    Price  10a 

1184— Child's  Dress 
*  sites:  4,  (,  t  and  10  years.    A  6- 
WUI  require  3  yards  of  36-lnch 
Price  10c. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No.   Size  

Pattern  No.   size  

Pattern  No   Slae  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Bend 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Eleventh  and 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Be  sure  to  sign 
your  full  name  and  address  below. 


General  Catalog  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  to  be  issued  In 
Spring.    See  later  announcements. 


Common  Coal  Oil 

K(E  ROSENE) 

Makes  Any  Stove  a 
Gas  Stove  by  Simply 
Attaching  a  Univer- 
sal Burner 


Which  starts  or  stops  your  fire  almost  instantly.  Burns  coal  oil  with- 
out smoke,  odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  heats  perfectly,  saves  time,  labor,  ex- 
pense. Anyone  can  install  it.  Fits  any  stove  without  change.  Cheapest 
to  buy  and  operate.  7'/2  size  burner,  with  5-gal.  tank,  8  ft.  pipe,  valve, 
drain  and  ALL  fixings  COMPLETE  for  ordinary  domestic  stove,  sent 
anywhere,  forwarding  charges  collect, 

$12.50 

UNIVERSAL  BURNER  CO. 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Made  in  sizes  for  Furnace  Heater,  Range,  or  Stove.      Exclusive  Agents  Wanted. 


Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Save  money  on  your  shoes  by  ordering 
from    our    new    summer    catalog,  in 
which  over  500  styles  of  Men's,  Wom- 
en's  and   Children's  Shoes   are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  careful- 
ly filled.  Address 

Philadelphia  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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$1,000,000 
Can  Be  Saved 
Every  Year 


Do  you  know  that  thrips  are 
capable  of  doing  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  dam- 
age a  year  in  California  to 
the  fruit  industry?  It's  a 
fact — and  what's  more,  it's 
preventable. 

We  have  absolute  proof 
that  thrips  can  be  controlled 
by  proper  spraying  with 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND 
MISCIBLE  OIL  NO.  2 

It  is  a  high  gravity  oil  de- 
signed for  this  particular 
purpose.  It  has  a  very  high 
degree  of  penetration  —  it 
goes  right  into  the  fruit  and 
leaf  clusters — and  gets  'em. 

Miscible  Oil  No.  2  will  kill 
thrips  better  than  any  other 
spray  mixture  —  there's  no 
question  about  it.  Ask  your 
neighbors  what  their  experi- 
ence has  been. 

And  write  today  for  our 
bulletin  on  deciduous  spray- 
ing— it  contains  much  val- 
uable information  for  your 
guidance. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  Universal  Brand 
Orchard  Sprays. 
350  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

615    H.    W.    Hellman  Building, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


e 


California  BIdg. 
Last  of  P.  P.  I.  E. 


4,000,000  ft.  Lumber,  $25  to  $75  M. 
15  car  loads  Plumbing. 
%  to  8  inch  Pipe. 
Toilets,  Basins. 

LIKE  NEW. 

Salesman  on  job.    Spur  track 
Order  now  and  save  25%. 

Symon  Bros.,  Wreckers 

1501-1527  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  Tour 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  t-rms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS"  "=  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarlmla,  Iowa 


(Continued 

times  cheaper  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer. 

It  is  a  means  c'  reducing  the  cost 
of  living,  because  it  eliminates  waste 
and  duplication  of  work,  and  makes 
profitable  the  marketing  of  small 
quantities  of  foodstuffs. 
Interest  in  the  rural  motor  express 


otor  Express 

from  Page  28) 

movement  is  growing  apace  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  E.  Farr,  director  of  the  Ship- 
by-Truck-Bureau,  at  Akron,  who  de- 
clares scores  of  inquiries  from  pros- 
pective operators,  marketing  agencies 
and  interested  farmers  are  coming  to 
the  bureau  daily  through  its  sixty-four 
branches. 


(From  Photographs  by  Mouse  Tractor  Co.  and  More  land  Co.) 

Handling  the  Hay  Crop  Mechanically 

Above  is  shown  the  outfit  with  which  two  men  harvested  40  acres  of  hay. 
They  used  a  "Jackson  fork,"  drawn  by  one  horse,  for  hoisting  the  hay  from 
wagon  to  stack.  The  lower  picture  illustrates  a  scene  typical  of  California's 
cement  highways,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  truck  and  trailer  in 
modern  agriculture. 


Fifty  Thousand  Farm 

AT  least  50,000  farmers  in  the  United 
States  own  motor  trucks  which 
they  use  on  their  farms.  This  is 
shown  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
ownership  and  use  of  motor  trucks  by 
farmers  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Farm  Management  and  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  data 
secured  by  this  inquiry  answer  many 
questions  which  have  been  asked  re- 
peatedly in  recent  years  regarding  the 
extent  to  which  motor  vhicles  are  used 
for  farm  hauling. 

The  figures  on  which  totals  for  the 
Nation  and  the  several  States  are 
based  were  secured  from  approxi- 
mately 35,000  selected  crop  reporters 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
These  co-operators  were  asked  to  re- 
port the  names  and  addresses  of  farm- 
ers they  knew  who  own  motor  trucks 
for  farm  use.    Pleasure  cars  and  trail- 
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ers  for  use  with  pleasure  cars  were 
excluded,  and  the  reporters  were  asked 
not  to  take  account  of  trucks  which 
rre  used  primarily  for  general  custom 
hauling,  or  on  regularly  established 
routes. 

This  survey  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  complete  census  for  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  some  localities  the  crop 
reporters  were  not  acquainted  with 
all  the  truck  owners  but  it  is  Certain 
that  a  very  large  per  cent  have  been 
listed.  It  is  believed  that  in  no  State 
were  less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
trucks  reported.  If  not  complete  in 
every  respect  the  figures  show  the 
relative  distribution  very  satisfactorily. 

California,  with  1019  farm  trucks, 
ranks  high  on  the  list.  But  if  one 
added  the  hundreds  of  trucks  not 
owned  by  farmers,  but  working  for 
them  directly,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
figure  would  be  nearer  5000  for  this 
State  alone. 


First  "Gas  Buggy" 

ONE  frequently  hears  of  the  "Sel- 
den  patents"  in  connection  with 
automobile  manufacture.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  George  P.  Sel- 
den invented  the  first  successful 
"gasoline  buggy"  in  1877.  Steam-pro- 
pelled vehicles  had  been  made  and 
used  as  early  as  1830,  and  Selden's 
ideas  were  regarded  as  utterly  ludi- 
crous. He  did  not  manufacture  a 
working  model. 

It  was  not  until  1905,  when  Selden 
was  past  50  years  old,  that  he  really 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  his 
design. 

One  day  along  the  streets  of  Roch- 
ester came  wheezing  what  looked  like 


"Sets  World  Afire" 

a  stout  spring  wagon,  with  a  fully  ex- 
posed piece  of  machinery  consisting  of 
three  horizontal  cylinders  and  a  mass 
of  tubes  and  valves  mounted  on  the 
front  axle.  These  cylinders  were 
Selden's  old  stove-iron  engine. 

This  was  Selden's  car  and  on  the 
end  of  the  seat  were  the  figures  1877, 
the  year  in  which  he  had  his  idea 
fully  developed. 

Selden  had  proved  his  right  to  the 
title  of  the  originator  of  the  modern 
automobile  that  has  done  so  much  to 
put  America  and  American  industry 
on  the  highest  plane  in  the  world. 

This  "daddy"  of  all  automobiles  is 
at  home  at  the  Stevens  Institute  in 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


Madewell 


With  the 

TpckJeamJIee 

Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeve**] 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made* 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products 

in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.  1 2th  St.  and  25th  Ave.   Oakland. Cat 
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SELL- 
EXCHANGE— 
BUY— 

lands,    product*.,    (took,    farm    me-  | 
chlnery,    poultry,    /arm    tools,  V 
plements,    anything    and  «veryta*l 
needed  by  the  fifty  thousand  faf 
who     receive    Orchard    and  Fa 
every  month. 

EASILY— 
QUICKLY— 
CHEAPLY— 

with  a  small  want  ad  la  t^BI 
columns.  The  cost  Is  low  —  resuaH] 
come  quickly  and  surely.  RFadsnl 
of   this    magazine    are  proaperosal 

successful,  trustworthy  —  Juit  tat  | 
sort  of  men  you  want  to  deal 

Writs  us  about  what  you  have  to 
exchange  or  buy — or  If  you  need  I 
help  give  us  all  the  Information.  W«| 
will  prepare  an  ad  for  your  approval 
and  advise  you  of  the  charge  Addf*s>| 
your  letter  to 
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Pirsiynffiil  tor  JRnnia 

//tt  |  tE  HAVE  been  praying  and 
m/l/    praying  for  rain,  but  still 
.  ™  *     we  suffer  from  a  terrible 
drouth,  and  we  have  no 
crops  this  year." 

This  was  the  burden  of  complaint 
in  a  letter  received  by  the  Calipatria 
office  of  the  Imperial  Farm  Lands  As- 
sociation, from  a  minister  in  an  East- 
ern State  who  also  dabbled  in  farm- 
ing. "I  would  like  to  come  to  Im- 
perial Valley,"  he  added,  "but  condi- 
tions are  so  bad  here  that  I  cannot  get 
5%way."  * 

%  Having  failed  with  two  previous 
letters  to  tear  the  minister-farmer 
■way  from  his  hopeless  conditions, 
the  Imperial  Valley  Company  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  delivering  a  "jolt" 
as  a  last  resort,  and  dispatched  the 
following  "short  and  snappy"  letter: 
<"Dear  Sir: 

"If  you  are  really  discouraged  and 
have  been  praying  and  praying  for 
rain,  with  no  result,  why  the  devil 
don't  you  come  out  here  where  we 
don't  have  to  pray  for  water,  but  sim- 
ply telephone  for  it?'' 

To  the  genuine  surprise  of  every- 
body at  the  office,  the  discouraged 
one  arrived  on  the  next  train,  looked 
over  the  situation,  purchased  40  acres, 
and  moved  his  family  and  effects  to 
Imperial  Valley.  He  did  so  well 
that  he  bought  another  60,  and 
now  is  numbered  among  the  most 
prosperous  ranchers  in  Northern  Im- 
perial County.  According  to  his  own 
confession,  he  has  never  had  to  pray 
for  rain  since  he  canje. 

The  above  story  is  vouched  for  by 
H.  H.  Clark,  General  Manager  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Associa- 
tion, who  tells  it  with  evident  pleas- 
ure, as  proof  of  the  assertion  so  fre- 
quently heard  that  "Imperial  Valley 
farmers  experience  no  drouths  and 
need  only  phone  for  water  when  they 
want  it." 

Acoording  to  Herbert  L.  Cornish, 
General  Sales  Agent  for  the  associa- 
tion, over  $250,000  worth  of  land  in 
the  Calipatria-Niland  district  has  been 
sold  during  the  past  few  weeks,  indi- 
cating a  period  of  great  development 
in  the  newer  section  of  "America's 
Nile  Valley." 


The  Mystery  of  Peru 

DOES  not  the  very  name  "Peru" 
conjure  up  visions  of  mystery,  ro- 
mance and  adventure?  Many  Cali- 
fornians  have  felt  the  call  of  South 
America  and  now  are  planning  to  in- 
vestigate and  take  advantage  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  "Land  of  the  Incas  and  the 
Golden  Sun."  * 

Probably  no  other  country  in  the 
Americas  possesses  such  vast  unde- 
veloped resources  as  Peru.  According 
16  the  Peruvian  Association,  which  re- 
cently  has  opened  offices  in  Los  An- 
geles, Peru  exceeds  in  area  the  States 
pf  Texas,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and' 
New  Mexico,  and  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fertile  acres  awaiting 
planting  to  cotton,  sugar-cane  and 
other  important  crops.  The  possibili- 
'for  livestock  raising  and  mining 
are  said  to  be  almost  unlimited, 
is  not  generally  known  that  the 
of  Lima  is  almost  as  populous 
jKSan  Francisco,  and  possesses  beau- 
tiful parks,  public  buildings  and  pri- 
residences.  It  is  fully  equipped 
'  modern  public  utilities.  Anyone 
ested  in  making  a  study  of  Peru 
d  get  in  touch  with  the  Peruvian 
iation.  Suite  439  Chamber  of 
erce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Free 
of  great  historical  interest 
ted  by  the  Association. 


CHANDLER    S  (  X 

famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Chandler  Leads  Because  of 
Its  Real  Worth 

TT  is  easy  to  boast  and  make  claims  and  to  so  magnify  mere 
A  incidents  that  they  may  appear  as  mighty  events.  It  is  easy 
to  paint  in  the  colors  of  exaggeration. 

Chandler  advertising  has  never  carried  boasts  or  unfounded 
assertions  to  the  public.  It  has  never  extolled  some  single  per- 
formance as  final  evidence  of  superiority. 

The  Chandler  Six  is  so  distinctly  the  leader  among  medium- 
priced  high-grade  cars  because  of  its  own  worthiness,  which  for 
sales  purposes  does  not  need  the  support  of  exaggeration. 

Chandler  worthiness  comes  primarily,  of  course,  from  its 
great  chassis,  light,  strong  and  enduring,  featured  by  the 
famous  Chandler  motor  developed  throughout  seven  years  of 
constant  manufacture  with  no  change  of  type  of  design,  but 
with  refinements  and  developments  which  have  kept  it  long 
strides  ahead  of  any  other  six. 

This  isn't  a  claim.  It's  a  fact,  and  over  sixty  thousand 
Chandler  owners  would  tell  you  so  if  you  could  ask  them. 

Six  handsome  bodies,  splendidly  built  and  finished,  are 
mounted  on  the  one  standard  Chandler  chassis. 

OtHer  cars  of  some  similarity  are 
listed  at  hundreds  of  dollars  more 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Chandler  dealer  nearest  you, 
write  for  catalog  now 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1895  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  S189S 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  SI 975 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2895         Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2795         Limousine  $339$ 

(Altrnutf.  0.  *.  Cln*Uni,  OM 

CHANDLER   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Have  You  a  Farm  for  Sale? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements,  vehicles,  poultry, 
musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material,  new  or  second-hand  goods  of  any 
kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  automobiles,  sewing  machines — in  fact,  anything 
you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer. 
Don't  delay — mail  the  ad  you  desire  to  use,  or  let  us  write  it  for  you.  Address  Advertising 
Manager  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Napier   or   Elephant  Grass 


Napier  Grass  cut  every  ten  days  from  June  until  November,  to 
feed  the  Chickens,  Rabbits  and  Goats. 

For  Poultry,  Rabbits  and  Goats 

Napier  Grass  excels  all  other  grasses  in  quality  and  quantity 


Tall  Grass  in  Background — Napier 
For  Hay,  Forage  or  Browsing, 

NAPIER  GRASS  excels  all  other  grasses  in  quantity  and  quality. 

Relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

PRICES  DORMANT  JOINTS: 
Per  doz. — $1.00,  postpaid.  100 — $4.00,  postpaid.  1000 — $30.00,  postpaid. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  SMILO 
Smilo  Stems,  $4.00  per  1000. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  NOW  READY.  WRITE 

AGGELER   AND   MUSSER   SEED  CO., 

620  South  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


There  will  be  a  Serious 

Water  Shortage 

This  Summer 

No  More  Distillate 
Electric  Power  Short 

Buy  a 

HERCULES 

KEROSENE  ENGINE 

and  Play  Safe 

Built  in  Six  Sizes 

v/z  to  12  h.  p. 


Write  for  Catalogue 


DEALERS-Some  Unoccupied  Territory 

Smith-Booth-Usher  Co 

San  Francisco — Taft    Los  Angeles 


Taking  Gamble  Out  of  Farming 


(Continued 

Growers'  Association  announce  open- 
ing prices,  that  quotations  furnished 
by  the  Alfalfa  Growers'  Association 
are  thus  and  thus,  that  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Associations,  the 
Associated  Raisin  Growers'  and  vari- 
ous other  associations  have  set  a 
price  on  their  goods.  In  the  news 
notes  that  generally  appear  upon  this 
page  he  is  further  informed  that  a 
dollar  price  for  eggs  is  justified,  that 
milk  producers  are  rightly  entitled  to 
an  advanced  price,  that  canned  vege- 
tables and  canned  fruit  have  advanced 
in  price  with  the  best  reasons. 

Being  a  consumer,  the  reader  be- 
gins to  wonder.  If  he  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  some  consumers'  or- 
ganization, he  is  liable  to  expand  his 
wonderment  into  a  demand  for  ex- 
planation. 

Already  farmers  are  finding  it 
necessary  to  defend  their  position. 
Those  who  know  the  farmers'  side 
appreciate  that  the  producer  is  only 
just  beginning  to  realize  fair  profits. 
When  potatoes  were  selling  for  $6 
a  hundred  to  the  consumer  a  daily 
newspaper  started  an  investigation. 
According  to  their  figuring,  the  far- 
mer got  $2.50  of  the  $6,  amounting, 
in  their  analysis,  to  18  per  cent  net 
returns  on  the  investment.  The  editor 
was  staggered.  All  he  could  see  was 
the  18  per  cent.  He  failed  to  recall 
that  the  farmer  had  had  bad  years 
in  the  past;  that  he  had  taken  all 
risks  of  crop  failure  and  market 
breaks,  of  increased  labor  and  ma- 
terial cost;  that,  in  fact,  as  costs  now 
stand,  $2.50  represented  just  about  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  the  bulk  of 
production.  What  became  of  the 
$3.50  that  was  added  to  the  farmers 
price — the  really  big  item — was  en- 
tirely overlooked. 

The  Farmer's  Side. 

If  you  are  running  a  40-acre  fruit 
orchard  you  feel  that  to  be  repaid  for 
your  time,  -effort  and  investment 
you  must  get  back  a  sum  equal  to 
what  you  have  paid  out  for  labor, 
water,  boxes,  marketing,  horse  labor, 
taxes,  insurance,  spray  materials  and 
other  equipment  and  expense,  as  well 
as  the  value  to  your  time  and  work. 
You  want  to  cover  depreciation  of 
implements,  machinery,  buildings, 
work  stock  and  trees.  You  feel  that 
you  are  entitled  to  a  fair  sum  for  the 
various  risks  involved  and  above  all 
these,  you  are  after  a  reasonable 
profit,  either  as  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment or  interest  plus  a  fair  sum. 

In  the  same  way  the  stock  raiser 
or  the  barley  producer  or  the  bean 
grower  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  ask 
of  his  farming  business  those  things 
that  any  business  is  expected  to  meet: 

1.  Actual  labor — horse  and  man. 

2.  Outlay  for  materials — spray, 
fertilizer,  seed,  etc. 

3.  Taxes  and  insurance. 

4.  Depreciation  of  equipment. 

5.  A  sinking  fund  to  cover  emer- 
gencies and  risk.  . 

6.  Marketing  expenses. 

7.  Management. 

8.  Interest  on  the  investment — if 
not  classified  as  profit. 

California  needs  more  accurate  and 
reliable  cost  data.  The  various  far- 
mers' organizations  have  a  duty  fa- 
cing them  to  collect,  assemble  and 
publish  the  real  facts  concerning  cost 
of  production.  Some  of  this  work 
already  is  under  way.  The  Alfalfa 
Growers  of  California  have  published 
figures  collected  from  their  growers, 
showing  something  of  the  costs  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  Egyptian 
corn  and  are  now  undertaking  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  producing  alfalfa  hay. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change has  long  made  the  collection 
>f  costs  a  part  of  their  work. 

How  to  Learn  Accounting. 

Explanations  of  the  mechanical  de- 
ails  of  bookkeeping  already  are  avail- 
able in  various  publications.  Once 
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one  realizes  the  purpose  and  place  of 
farm  accounts,  and  their  desirability 
according  to  the  individual's  needs, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  informa- 
tion to  aid  in  starting.  For  instance, 
four  bulletins  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  can  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  are, 
Farmers'  Bulletin  511,  "Farm  Book- 
keeping," Farmers'  Bulletin  572,  "Sys- 
tem of  Farm  Cost  Accounting,"  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  661,  "A  Method  of  Ana- 
lyzing a  Farm  Buisness,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  782,  "The  T,se  of  a  Diary  for 
Farm  Accounts." 

In  connection  with  its  agricultural 
extension  department,  the  University 
of  California  has  worked  out  a  simple 
Farm  Business  Record  Book  consist- 
ing of  an  inventory,  a  cash  book  and  a 
summary.  Simple  as  this  book  is,  if 
properly  used,  it  will  enable  the  far- 
mer to  know  (1)  His  total  assets,  (2). 
His  earnings  for  the  year,  (3)  The 
relative  profit  in  his  various  enter- 
prises, (4)  The  data  for  his  income 
tax  return  sheet. 

This  system  is  available  to  farmers 
of  the  State,  a  man  being  retained  by 
the  University  to  give  his  time  to- 
wards advising  and  assisting  in  the 
introduction  and  carrying  on  of  this 
system. 

Many  Farms  Don't  Pay. 
From  data  thus  far  obtained  in  the 
two  or  three  years  that  this  work  has 
been  under  way,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  obervation  that  "A  large  per- 
centage of  the  farms  in  certain  com- 
munities are  not  paying,  *  *  *  J 
chiefly  because  the  farmers  do  not 
know  what  they  ;.re  doing."  An  ex- 
ample is  cited  of  a  farmer,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  had  been  growing 
barley,  selling  a  portion  for  grain, 
feeding  a  portion  to  beef  animals  and 
using  the  balance  for  hog  feed.  Rec- 
ord keeping,  introduced  after  several 
years  of  this  practice,  showed  that 
barley  fed  to  hogs  was  the  most 
profitable,  selling  as  grain  was  'prof- 
itable, while  feeding  to  beef  was  a 
losing  proposition. 

Secrets  of  Success. 

If  there  is  any  one  outstanding 
reason  why  most  men  have  succeeded 
in  California  agriculture  it  is  because 
of  their  knowledge  of  fanning  as  a 
business. 

Knowledge  of  the  business  cover*, 
first,  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
needs  of  crops  and  stock — this  means 
such  items  as  when  alfalfa  should  be 
planted;  how  many  pounds  of  barley 
to  seed  on  summer  fallow;  how  many 
pounds  of  milk  an  average  cow  should 
give;  how  many  pigs  to  count  on  from 
a  given  number  of  brood  sows;  how 
far  apart  to  plant  fruit  trees;  when 
and  how  to  prepare  seed  beds,  spray, 
thin,' grow,  harvest  and  market.  These 
are  the  a-b-c's  of  farm  management. 

Farm  management  itself  is  con- 
cerned with  the  business  side  of  farm- 
ing. Therefore,  it  covers  the  various 
phases  of  selecting  a  farm  business, 
securing  a  farm,  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary capital,  equipping,  organizing, 
\cHrrying-on  the  actual  work,  keeping 
track  of  the  business  transactions,  and 
analyzing  operations  and  their  re- 
sults. Farm  management  thus  means 
a  good  deal  to  California  argriculture. 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  California  farmers  are 
among  the  leaders  in  their  use  of  farm- 
management.  Examples  are  found 
everywhere.  Even  so,  the  possibili- 
ties are  as  yet  but  merely  touched. 
There  is  much  still  to  learn.  Indica- 
tions are  that  California  will  show 
record  progress  in  the  business  side 
of  farming  during  the  next  few  years. 
Farm  Management  Organization*. 
Until  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  a 
National  organization — the  American 
Farm  Management  Association — made 
up  largely  of  scientific  investigators 
of  the  State  and  Federal  departments 
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«uoi  active  farm  managers  engaged 
in  managing  farms  and  ranches.  At 
the  annual  meeting  fn  February,  1919, 
the  association  voted  to  change  its 
name  to  the  American  Farm  Econom- 
ics Association. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  farm  man- 
agement history  beyond  this  move. 
The  change  was  bitterly  fought  by  a 
minority  of  simon-pure  farm  manage- 
ment men  on  the  grounds  that  farm 
economics  did  not  embrace  farm  man- 
agement, but  rather  that  each  had  a 
separate  sphere — farm  management 
being  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the 
individual  farmer  and  the  individual 
farm;  farm  economics  with  the  social 
and  economic  affairs  of  a  community 
of  farmers.  Thus,  while  a  study  of 
farm  economics  might  well  condemn 
the  increasing  tendency  of  leasing 
farm  lands,  point  out  its  evils  and 
suggest  a  remedy,  a  farm  manage- 
ment man,  while  concurring  in  all 
that  is  said,  would  go  merrily  on  his 
way  advocating  leasing  under  certain 
conditions,  as  for  the  man  with  lim- 
ited capital,  with  limited  experience, 
new  to  the  work,  or  desiring  to  learn 
environmental  conditions.  In  the 
same  way  the  farm  management  man 
recognizes  the  value  of  co-operative 
effort  by  farmers  in  marketing  cer- 
tain products,  yet  he  can  see  instances 
where  certain  farmers  may  do  better 
to  develop  a  separate  individual  mar- 
ket of  their  own. 

k  As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  no 
organization  of  strictly  farm  man- 
agement men.  The  time  is  more  than 
ripe  for  an  occasional  getting-together 
of  men  with  similar  aims  and  similar 
purposes  and  needs.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  room  for  a  Pacific  Coast 
Farm  Management  Association — or, 
perhaps,  a  California  Farm  Manage- 
ment Association.  "Orchard  and 
Farm"  has  shown  foresight  in  recog- 
nizing the  growing  field  of  farm  man- 
agement. May  it  live  to  see,  and 
perhaps  foster,  a  live,  worthwhile 
gathering  of  real  farm  managers,  men 
who  have  the  future  of  their  State 
and  business  sufficiently  at  heart  so 
that  they  will  set  aside  time  and  en- 
ergy to  discuss  problems  as  they  arise 
and  attempt  to  set  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery to  bring  about  their  solution. 

The  Other  Income 

rPHE  farmer,  unlike  most  men  in 
|^""  other  lines  of  work,  has  two  kinds 
I  of  income,  one  li is  regular  cash  in- 
'come,  the  other  an  income  that  is  al- 
most never  measured  in  dollars  and 
£ents. 

Food,  fuel  and  shelter  are  three  es- 
sentials of  life  that  go  to  make  up  the 
part  of  the  farmer's  return  whi  h 
jloes  not  show  on  his  balance  sheet. 
These  are  the  things  that  lend  safety 
and  stability  to  farm  life;  that  enable 
the  farmer  to  tide  over  bad  years  and 
hard  times  that  would  be  ruinous  if 
ffft  had  to  pay  cash  for  everything 
at  he  gets. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  on  the  small 
rm,  this  unledgered  income  is  often 
as  great  importance  to  the  farm 
mily  as  the  cash  income. 


Sporting  Note 
eat  excitement  prevailed  at  tht _ 

when  A.  Ooose  won  by  a  neck 
opponent  accused  him  of  stretch 
a  point  and  refused  to  accept  the 
Ooose  contends  it  wan 
case  of  using  his  head  I 


Hauling  a  Capacity 
Load  on  Plowed 
Ground.  Interna- 
tional 2 -ton  Motor 
Truck  owned  by  Mr. 
K.  Taguchi,  the 
well-known  Canta- 
loupe King  of  Rocky 
Ford,  Col. 


Where  the  Going  is  Hardest 

On  the  clay  roads  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  — 
•     In  the  loose  sandy  soil  of  the  California  orchards  and  along 
Florida's  sandy  forest  roads  — 

On  the  steep  and  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  Colorado,  and  Tennessee,  where  the  up-hill  hauling  is  severest  — 
;  In  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota,  where  the  snows  are  deepest — 

In  plowed  fields,  on  country  roads  and  mountain  trails  —  wherever 
road  and  weather  conditions  make  hauling  most  difficult  — 

You  Will  See  International  Motor  Trucks 

The  toughest  hauling  problems  are  being  solved  with  International  Motor 
Trucks.  They  are  conquering  the  difficult  jobs.  They  are  proving  beyond  all 
question  that  Internationals  are  built  to  do  the  work  and  keep  going.  They  are 
making  good  where  others  fail. 

That  is  why  you  find  Internationals  most  numerous  where  hauling  conditions 
are  most  stubborn  —  they  stand  the  strain  of  constant  daily  grind  —  they  can  be 
depended  on  to  flbrce  their  way  right  ahead  —  they  are  always  ready  for  hard  jobs 
—  they  give  dependable  service  day  after  day  at  low  cost. 

Your  farming  will  be  easier,  more  pleasant  and  more  profitable  when  you  are 
the  ownenof  an  International  Motor  Truck.  Sizes  to  choose  from,  24-ton  to 
3^-ton.  Branch  houses,  distributors  and  dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  for  a 
catalog  and  let  us  answer  your  questions. 

International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 


Billings,  Mont.         Cheyenne,  Wyo.         Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mon. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spolcane,  Wash. 


GIVE  THE  COWS 

A  CHANCE 
WITH  THE  VIKING 


Tour  cows  are  all 
right — the  butter- 
fat  is  in  the  milk 
and  they  will  give 
it  but  it  is  up  to 
you  to  separate  it. 
Are  you  blaming 
your  cows  for 
your  poor  record 
of  butter-fat? 
Buy  a  VIKING 
cream  separator 
and  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of 
butter-fat  and 
cream  from  your 
milk 

— give  the  cows  a 
chance  to  make 
good  with  a  VI- 
KING. 

SWEDISH    SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
507  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


TruThisfcrStumpPullef 


Single  Horse 
Operates  It! 


My  Big  New  Book 

FreeS 

Tells  why  stumps 
cost  American  farm- 
ers an  appalling  tull 
each  year.  And  why 
the  Kirstin  way  is 
cheapest,  quickest, 
easiest  way  to  clear 
land  for  Bio  Crops. 
Write  for  the  FREE 
BOOK  now— today! 


Quick  Shipment  From 
Escanaba,  Michigan 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Portland.  Oregon 
Soo,  Canada 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


Tho  wonderful,  new,  modern  Kirstin  Horse  Power! 
PROVE  on  yoorown  stumn?  — 30  days  boforo  you  pay  ma  a  penny  -  that  ONI  MAN 
with  bov  and  SINGLE  HORSE  operates  itl  Pulls  biggest  stumps,  Quickl  Cheap!  Easy! 
Provo  ALL  my  claims.  After  SO  days,  if  satisfied,  keep  puller.  If  not  pleased,  return 
at  my  expense.  You  don't  risk  a  penny.  Four  easy  ways  to  pay. 

Kirstin ««?  stump  Puller «» 

Wina  Government  and  University  tests  for  SPEED.  POWER.  STRENGTH  and 
EFFICIENCY!  Used  on  big  Governmert  work.  Actually  10  years  ahead  or  its  time!  Mo 
othcrlikeit.  Single  power  for  fast  work.  Doulilc  and  triple  jiower  lor aiK,  tougn  oncj. 
Big,  broad,  machined,  anti-friction,  easy-running  bearings,  t ■  ini  st  steel.  IWWH  triple 
power  from  one  or  two  slumps.  Enables  you  to  clear  three  tlmas  mora  ground  at  one 
setting  than  old  way.  Quick  ''take  up"  for  slack  cable.  3-year  guarantee  against  break- 
age' flaw  or  no  flaw.  Shipment  from  nearest  distributing  point  saves  time  and  freight. 
Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  Special  Agent's  Offer.  Today  I 

A.  I.  KIRSTIN,  General  Manager  I   World's  Largest : 

A.  J  KIRSTIN  CO  >'•■  Momeoo  M.l'ortlnml,  Or  I         '  ' 
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Buy  a  Tractor;  Not  a  Price. 


Buy  the  Stockton 


3-Plow  Tractor 


Particularly  adapted  to  Pacific  Coast  conditions — 
It  meets  every  requirement  of  the  orchardist  and  vine- 
yardist — namely : 

Simplicity  and  durability  of  constuction;  dust-proof; 
low  enough  to  clear  limbs  of  trees ;  narrow  enough  to 
work  in  vineyards;  short,  turning  radius  and  it  has 
the  pull. 

Stockton  Tractor  Company 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
A.  B.  JOHNSON 

Southern  California  Distributor,  ' 
213  No.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DO  NOT  fail  to  send  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  catalogs  advertised 
in  Orchard  and  Farm.  Most  of 
them  are  veritable  text-books  on  gar- 
dening and  horticulture.  They  are  de- 
voted as  much  to  practical  informa- 
tion as  to  lists  of  goods  and  prices. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  In  fact, 
few  catalogs  or  advertised  booklets 
nowadays  fail  to  carry  some  message 
of  practical,  helpful  nature.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  answer  ads.  It  is  a  good 
way  to  get  free  information  and  may 
also  put  you  in  touch  with,  just  the 
article  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Following  are  some  of  the  newer 
bulletins  and  circulars  that  may  be 
obtained  free  upon  application  to  the 
Division  of  Publication,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.    (Order  by  Number): 

%  Fanners' 
Bulletin 

Production  of  the  Main  Crop  of  Po- 
tatoes   10(4 

How  to  Free  Premises  of  Poultry 

Ticks    .  .•   1070 

Beet  Top-  Silage  and  Other  By-prod- 
ucts of  the  Sugar  Beet   109S 


on 


Dusting  Machinery  fur  Boll-Weevil 
Control    io 

Cattle  Fever  Tick  Eradication  n 

Unfermented  Urapejulce — How  to 

Make  It  In  the  Home   .  1 

Sweet  Potato  Diseases   it 

The  following  publications  of  the 
University  of  California  may  be  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  the  Director, 
Agricultural      Experiment  Station. 

Berkeley: 

Commercial   Fertilizers   (Hlbbard)Bul.  311 

Winter  Injury  or  Die-Back  of  Walnut 

(Batchelor   and    Heed)  Clrc.  it* 

The  Packing  of  Apples  In  California 

(Tufts)   Clrc.  ITS* 

Selection  of  Stocks  in  Citrus  Propa- 
gation.  Bui.  11T 

Methods  of  Marketing  Vegetables  In 

California   Circ.  Itf 

Effects  of  Alkali  on  Citrus  Trees.  Bui.  Ill 

The  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
has  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  90),  od 
"Growing  Cotton  in  Arizona." 
Through  error,  Orchard  and  Farm  re- 
cently directed  its  readers  to 
University  of  Arizona  for  a 
on  "Bee  Diseases."  The  Univer 
of  Arizona,  however,  has  publishc 
very  helpful  bulletin  (87)  on  "Cot 
Pests." 


Marketing  Fruit  the  "J°y  Way" 

(Continued  from  Page  0) 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  of  August  24,  1912, 


OF 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 
FOR  APRIL  1,  1920. 


[ss 


COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES, 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  Tyler  Smith,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  according  tor  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  dally  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  In  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wlt: 

1.  That  the  name  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are: 

Name   of  Postofflcc  Addreu. 

Publisher.    Country   Life   Pub.    Co  Los  Angeles.  Cel. 

Editor,  J.  C.  Knollln   Los  Angelas.  Cat, 

Managing  Editor.  J.  C.  Knollln  Loa  Angrlea,  CsL 

Bualnesa  Manager,  W.  Tyler  Smith   Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  If  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

William  R.  Hearst.  President  New  York 

M.  F.  litmus.  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Los  Angeles.  Csl. 

A.  T.  Sokelow,  Secretary   Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders,  owning  or  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities,  are:  (If 
there  are  none,  e<r  state. ) 

Xone. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  glrlng  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders.  Ind  security 
holders.  If  sny,  contain  not  only  the  Hat  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  Uiey  appear  upon  the  books  of 
lbs  company,  but  also.  In  casea  where  the  stockholder  or  security  bolder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  tor  whom  aucb  trustee  la 
acting  is  given;  also  that  the  aald  two  paragraphs  contain  certain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  aa  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  which  stockholders  and  security  holdcra  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  booka  of  the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securtUes  hi  s  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  tbla  affiant  baa  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  ssaoclation  or  corporation  baa  sny 
Interest  direct  or  indirect  In  the  asid  slock,  bonds  or  other  securlUes  than  ss  so  slated  by  him, 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copiea  of  each  issue  of  tbla  publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the 
Balls  or  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  la  46,023. 
(This  information  Is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 


forest  reserve  officials,  and  now  twen- 
ty-five cattle  are  kept  on  what  was 
waste  land,  although  it  adjoins  the 
city  limits. 

Three  acres  of  irrigated  land,  in- 
cluding a  beautiful  building  site  just 
across  from  the  peatfh  orchard,  was 
Bought  at  $500  per  acre  and  will  be 
used  for  growing  berries  and  vege- 
tables. The  possibilities^  in  this  line 
are  indicated  by  what  a  neighbor  did 
with  squashes  the  past  season,  when 
$100  worth  were  grown  on  one-six- 
teenth of  an  acre. 

As  president  of  the  "County  Farm 
Bureau,  Joy  encountered  some  official 


objection  to  the  members  clubt 
together  and  buying  such  things 
commercial  fertilizer,  at  lower  prisj 
than  dealers  charged.    A  subsidiflH 
organization  is  being  formed  to  taS 
care  of  this  co-operative  buying,  whaj 
already  has  reduced  the  price  of 
trate  of  soda  from  $100  per  ton 
$79. 

In  summing   up  this  enterprish 
orchardist's  secrets    of  success, 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
pretty  student  whom  Joy  marrie 
now  the  mother  of  four  sturdy  yc 
sters  and  a  valued  assistant  in 
aging       the  Producer-Consuti 
Orchard  "the  Joy  way." 


( Signed) 

Sworn  lo  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day  of  March.  1120. 


W.  TYLER  SMITH.  Manager. 


H   O.  HUNTER.  Notary  Public. 


My  Commission  expires  May  If.  1912. 


Bacterial  Gummosis 

WT.  HORNE,  associate  professor 
•  of  plant  pathology  in  the 
State  University,  urges  farmers  of 
California  to  attend  to  apricot  and 
cherry  trees  suffering  from  bacterial 
gummosis  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
injury  or  complete  loss  of  the  trees 
later  in  the  season. 

"Bacterial  gummosis  is  recognized 
by^  cutting  into  the  bark  below  the 
gumming  areas,"  Professor  Home 
states.  "The  normally  soft  green  tis- 
sues are  found  a  dark  reddish  color 
i>with  lighter  shadings,  and  often  are 
sappy,  with  gummy  or  pus-like  liquid. 
The  discolored  area  is  clearly  set  off 
from  the  green,  healthy  tissue  so  that 
there  is  not  much  uncertainty  of  the 
limits  of  the  spot  when  it  is  cut  into." 
Early  Cutting  Necessary 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  certain 
sort  of  bacteria  which  are  active  from 
the  fall  rains  until  dry  weather  the 
next  spring,  it  is  stated.  Usually  each 
diseased  spot  is  active  for  only  one 
season,  so  that  very  late  cutting  is  of 
little  help.  All  of  the  diseased  bark 
should  be  removed  as  early  as  the 
spot  can  be  detected,  but  car*;  should 
be  used  not  to  remove  more  healthy 
bark  than  necessary  or  the  treatment 
may  be  more  injurious  than  beneficial. 

"AH  wounds  and  tools  should  be 
sterilized  by  washing  with  a  disinfec- 
tant," Professor  Home  declares.  "One 
per  cent  lysol  or  cresol  in  water  has 
been  used  with  good  results.  The 
exposed  wood  should  be  painted  with 
hot  asphalt  or  asphalt  paint  and  in- 
spected annually,  and  the  coating  re- 
newed wherever  any  breaks  or  cracks 
appear  until  the  wound  is  healed.  This 
is  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  wood 
rot  funpi.  The  principal  dantrer  is 
to  trees  less  than  eight  years  old." 

Excellent  articles  on  this  subject 
appear  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Horticulture  for 
March.  1918.  This  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  G.  H.  Hecke.  Director, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Sac- 
ramento. 


Deciduous  Fruits  in  South 
/CALIFORNIA'S  horticultural  rej 
^  tation    has    been  builded 
largely  on  the  foundation  of  cit 
ture.     Nowhere  else  has  the 
orange  been  developed  to  so  hi; 
degree  of  perfection. 

And  the  orange  has  found  con 
tions   congenial   in   certain  sectic 
north  of  Tehachapi,  until  now 
production  of  Tulare  County 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
iest  producing  counties  of  the 
Similarly,  apples,    peaches,  apric 
plums  and  pears  are  finding  soil 
climatic  conditions  to  their  liking  ] 
the  south  and  large  tracts  aire 
are  bearing  tons  of  luscious  fr 

Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  B« 
dino  and  Riverside  all  are  quite 
producers  and  other  southern  co 
ties  are  gradually  extending  their 
ciduous  fruit  plantings. 

Nearly  12,000  acres  of  apples 
in    San    Bernardino    and  Rive 
Counties  have  within  two  years 
added  to  the  State's  bearing  acr 
of  this  popular  fruit.    With  the 
creased    diversity   due  to  decidu 
fruit  planting  in  the  south  we 
look  for  even  greater  prosperity 
this  section. 


Neglect  of  Thinning  Fruits 

r"PHE  thinning  of  deciduous  fru 
-''now    recognized    by  progr 
orchardists  as  one  of  the  most 
portant  phases  of  the  orchard 

While  overly  large  fruit  is  01 
narily  of  poorer  quality,  and  less 
sirable  than  average-sized  fruit, 
very  small  sizes  are  very  often  Hi- 
profitable. 

Nothing  tends  to  make  fruit 
as  much  as  heavy  bearing.  The 
duction  of  a  good  crop  of  avei 
sized  fruit  is  the  aim  of  the  best 
ers,  and  during  seasons  of  heavy 
ting  of  fruit,  thinning  must  be  p 
ticed  or  the  extra  small  sizes  aktjT 
render  the  crop  unprofitable. — G.  Bj 
W. 
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Dry  Dusting 

HE  dry  dusting  method  of  spray- 
ing has  been  employed  with  re- 
I  markable  success  by  Eastern  straw- 
I  berry  growers,  according  to  recent 
J  reports    from    important  producing 
sections. 

The  efficacy  of  dusting  with  an 
85-15  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  to  control  the  weevil  or  clip- 
per has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated, the  reports  state.  In  one  in- 
stance over  2000  quarts  of  berries 
above  the  yield  on  adjoining  and  un- 
treated plots  was  reported.  It  is  said 
that  in  one  district  growers  received 
a  net  return  of  $70,000  additional  as 
a  result  of  proper  dusting. 

All  kinds  of  dusters,  from  small 
hand  outfits  to  mounted  power  ma- 
chines with  several  nozzles,  were 
used.  The  strawberry  leaf  beetle  or 
adult  of  the  root-worm,  also  was  ef- 
fectively controlled  by  means  of  va- 
rious mixtures,  including  85-15  sul- 
»hnr  and  magnesium  arsenate,  which 
p»ve  uniformly  good  results. 

Dusting  is  growing  in  favor  among 
fjick  gardeners  throughout  Cali- 
ornia  as  well  as  other  important  dis- 
ricts  because  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
ontrol  of  chewing  insects.  In  control 
>f  diseases  not  so  much  success  has 
>een  attained,  but  more  progress  is 
eing  made  right  alon&. 
On  page  40  will  be  found  a  brief 
lescription  of  walnut  dusting  prac- 


The  Olive  Industry 

H7HILE  press  reports  have  magni- 
"  fied  the  cases  of  olive  poisoning 
hat  have  occurred  in  various  sections 
if  the  country  recently,  the  incidents 
^ave  been  sufficient  to  result  in  the 
Idoption  of  improved  methods  of 
Hrilization  and  packing  and  no  doubt 
rill  result  in  abandonment  of  glass 
intainers. 

The  olive  industry  was  dealt  a  se- 
ere  blow,  but  is  giving  wide  pub- 
icity  to  the  facts  in  the  case  and  will 
e  able  to  overcome  popular  preju- 
jee  that  has  developed.  It  is  shown 
Tat  the  botulinus  organism,  known 
i  have  caused  the  trouble,  also  is 
«nd  in  other  canned  foods  that  are 
|0t  properly  sterilized. 

ie  Mission  olive  pack,  said  to  com- 
!  90  per  cent  of  the  California 
jut,  is  not  affected,  but  it  is  neces- 
iry  for  the  olive  industry  to  go  to 
reat  expense  to  regain  the  confi- 
fcnee  of  the  trade. 
■  Sterilization  at  a  temperature  of 
V5  degrees  F.  will  kill  any  germ 
Blown,  the  packers  state,  and  it  is 
■•sured  that  reliable  concerns  in  fu- 
■re  Will  adopt  the  formula  essential 
■f  safety. 

Walnut  Association  News 
Apparently  assured  of  the  $10.- 

00  prize  offered  by  the  Califor- 
Valnut  Growers'  Association  for 
essful  branding  machine  to  mark 
nut,  A.  S.  Wysong  now  is  com- 
g  a  perfected  model,  involving 
minor  changes  suggested  after 
«t  trials  of  his  machine,  accord- 
)  a  recent  announcement  by  Car- 
rhorpe,  General  Manager  of  the 
"ation. 

unanimously  agreed  among 
nnent  growers  and  marketing  ex- 
that  the  discovery  of  this 
ne  marks  one  of  the  most  im- 
nt  achievements  of  the  Growers' 
:iation,  inasmuch  as  it  will  do 
__with  any  possibility  of  fraud 
I  competing  and  unscrupulous  inter- 
W  who  take  advantage  of  the  As- 
kiation  advertising  to  market  an  in- 
hor  product.  Also  the  advertising 
■je  will  be  great. 

pile  Walnut  Association  shortly  will 
lye  a  new  Los  Angeles  home,  repre- 
gitilig  an  investment  of  about  $25,- 
T  KJt  will  include  a  packing  plant 
Id  Office  accommodations. 


The  Notable  New  Six 

IT'S  the  Cleveland  Six.  Not  really  new,  either,  for  the  factory 
began  deliveries  last  Summer  and  since  then  the  Cleveland 
has  gone  out  over  the  country  into  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  owners.  And  these  owners  say  they  are  delighted  with 
it.  There  is  every  good  reason  why  they  should  be  delighted 
with  it.  For  the  Cleveland  Six  is  really  an  extraordinary  car. 


We  cannot  tell  you  how  good 
the  Cleveland  Six  is.  You  must 
ride  in  it  and  drive  it  to  know. 

This  experience  will  convince 
you  of  the  power  and  pick-up  and 
speed  and  flexibility  of  this  ex- 
clusive Cleveland-built  motor. 

It  will  convince  you  of  the  comr- 
fort  of  the  car,  contributed  to  so 
much  by  the   low  undersliing 


spring  construction  and  the  wide 
soft  seat  cushions. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  ease 
of  handling  your  Cleveland,  how 
lightly^it  steers  and  shifts,  and  at 
the  instant  positive  action  of  its 
brakes. 

There  isn't  any  other  light  car 
that  will  give  you  somuch  of  all  that 
you  wish,  and  at  such  a  fair  price. 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1385  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1385 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  $2195       Coupe  (Four  Passengers)  $2195 

(Prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland) 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  1500  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live,  or  nearby.   Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.    Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


More  Than  $150  in  Cash 

To  Be  Awarded  Our  Subscribers!    See  Page  25. 

"Pretty  soft,"  wrote  one  of  the  lucky  winners  in  our  Helpful  Hints 
Contest.  "I  merely  sat  down  one  evening  and  wrote  a  letter  telling 
what  I  have  actually  learned.  The  check  you  sent  was  an  agreeable 
surprise.   I  hope  my  letter  was  helpful  to  other  readers." 
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Penny  Wise — Pound  Foolish 

Separator  Buying 

Many  buyers  of  cream  separators  are 
tempted  to  save  $10  or  $15  in  first  cost  by 
buying  some  "cheaper"  machine  than  a  De 
Laval. 

In  practically  every  case 
such  buyers  lose  from  1 0  to  50 
cents  a  day  through  the  use  of 
an  inferior  separator. 

That  means  from  $36.50  to 
$182.50  a  year — and  not  only 
for  the  first  year  but  for  every 
year  the  separator  continues  in 
use. 

Twice  a  Day — Every  Day  in  the  Year 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  the  cream  separator 
saves  or  wastes  in  quantity  and  quality  of  product,  and  in  time 
and  labor,  twice-a-day  every  day  in  the  year. 

Moreover,  a  De  Laval  Separator  lasts  twice  as  long  on  the 
average  as  other  separators.  There  are  De  Laval  farm  separators 
now  28  years  in  use. 

The  best  may  not  be  cheapest  in  everything  but  it  surely  is 
in  cream  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison  Street  61  Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

More  than  50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


For  Cows 
Only 


Stop  Losing  Calves 

Abortion  is  iin"!*""*,  and  denotes  a  run* 
down  condition  of  the  genital  organs. 
Strengthen  these  organs  and  they  will  resist 
the  ravages  of  the  Abortion  germ. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  medicine  that  act* 
directly  on  the  genital  and  digestive  organs, 
giving  them  the  vigor  of  perfect  health.  Cows 
treated  with  KOW-KURE  before  calving 
do  not  abort.  Yon  save  both  the  calf  and 
the  cow's  health  by  using  the  KOW-KURE 
preventive  treatment. 

KOW-KURE  u  alio  invaluable  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Retained  Afterbirth,  Barrenness. 
Bunches,  Scours  and  MUk  Fever.  Sold  by  feed 
daalera  and  diugjiiu;  60c  and  $1 .20.  Write 
far  face  book.  "The  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

Dairy  Association  Co. ,   Lyndonville,  Vt» 


To  Prevent  orTreai 

ABORTION 


GET  TO  THE  BOTTOM 
=0F  THE  DITCH,*. 

there  is  grass  and  weeds,  and 
silt  and  TROUBLE. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  this  space  Is  the 
machine  that  does  away  with  both  tl  o 
trouble  and  the  causes  —  quickly  and 
economically. 

A  tool  for  farm  use.  It  makes  newditches 
—  cleans  old  ones.  It  builds  or  tears  down 
borders,  dykes  and  terraces.  lr  grades 
roads,  and  moves  snow.  It  wofk*  in  any 
kind  of  soil  any  place  polling  power  can 
be  applied. 

For  HORSE  or  TRACTOR  USE 

All-steel  construction.  Reversible  and 
adjustable  blade.  A  size  for  every  re- 
quirement.  Each  size  has  wide  range  of 

work. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  FREE.  Tell  ui 
your  earth-moving  troubles.  Wecanhelp. 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co,  Inc. 

1591  Wazee  St        _   ■      Denver.  Colo. 


Pays 
Back 
Its  Cost 
in  Two 
Days' 
L'sa 
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Successful!  Grain  and  Hay  Farm 


planted  with  a  corn  planter.  The  crop 
receives  two  irrigations  and  cultiva- 
tions before  maturity.  When  the 
heads  have  been  harvested  the  stalks 
are  pastured  off,  after  which  the  land 
is  prepared  in  the  manner  described 
above  and  seeded  to  barley  with  al- 
falfa. Burning  the  stubble  and  thor- 
oughly disking  in  lieu  of  plowing  re- 
sults in  good  yields  of  milo  on  this 
farm,  but  many  successful  growers 
claim  that  better  crops  Sre  obtained 
by  plowing  the  land. 

The  barley  crop,  which  follows  the 
milo,  is  headed  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year  and  the  land  quickly  irrigated. 
This  starts  the  young  alfalfa  into  a 
sturdy  growth,  the  plants  quickly 
springing  up  through  the  standing 
straw.  The  alfalfa  and  straw  are  cut 
together  for  hay  after  which  the  field 
may  be  regarded  as  firmly  established 
in  alfalfa.  « 

Big  Yields  of  Grain. 

The  average  yield  of  grain  per  acre 
during  the  four  years  this  farm  has 
been  under  observation  has  been, 
wheat.  2019  pounds  (33.6  bu.);  bar- 
ley, 2714  pounds  (56.5  bu.).  These 
are  large  averages.  During  one  of 
these  years  the  wheat  yield  was  cut 
down  to  1100  pounds  per  acre  by  rust, 
and  the  barley  to  1000  pounds  per 
acre  by  pasturing  too  late  in  the 
spring.  In  ordinary  years,  then,  the 
grain  yields  are  much  larger  than 
yields  usually  obtained  in  this  region. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  operator  to  keep 
about  half  of  his  land  in  alfalfa  and 
the  other  half  in  grain,  though  these 
proportions  may  vary  somewhat  from 
year  to  year.  The  manner  of  Seeding 
alfalfa  has  been  described  under  the 
discussion  of  grain  crops.  It  is  cul- 
tivated by  double  disking  at  least 
twice  per  year,  once  in  the  spring  and 
once  in  the  fall,  and  when  labor  is 
available  it  may  be  disked  as  often  as 
once  after  each  irrigation.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  plow  up  the  field 
and  reseed  about  once  every  three  to 
five  years,  though  one  field  of  40 
acres  has  not  been  reseeded  in  35 
years.  In  other  fields  alfalfa  is  ro- 
tated with  the  grain  crops. 

Only  one  irrigation  for  each  hay 
or  pasture  crop  is  given,  but  the 
water  is  applied  by  flooding  to  « a 
depth  of  at  least  eight  inches  at  each 
irrigation.  The  fields  are  thus  irri- 
gated about  five  times  a  year.  This 
is  a  good  practice  on  this  particular 
soil  type. 

Feeding  Practice. 
About  200  steers  are  fattened  for 
the  market  every  year  on  this  farm 
but  they  are  never  grain-fed,  in  the 
sense  understood  by  farmers  in  the 
corn  belt.  The  feeding  period  covers 
nearly  the  entire  year.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  steers  are  pastured  on  al- 
falfa, 200  head  being  turned  into  a 
40-acre  field  when  the  alfalfa  is  about 
mature  enough  to  be  cut  for  hay.  The 
steers  tramp  down  a  great  deal  of 
the  feed  but  eat  it  later.  Bloating  is 
avoided  by  keeping  the  cattle  from 
pasturing  on  young  alfalfa,  and  by 
having  a  man  watch  the  cattle  con- 
stantly during  the  bloating  season, 
which  is  early  spring  and  late  fall. 
Indeed,  the  cattle  are  watched  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  when  at  any  time 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pasture  im- 
mature alfalfa.  Forty  acres  of  alfalfa 
on  this  farm  pastured  in  this  manner 
will  feed  200  steers  six  weeks  in  May 
and  June  and  about  two  weeks  in  late 
September  and  early  October.  When 


(Continued  from  Page  It) 

the  feed  is  exhausted  the  steers  are 


turned  into  another  40-acre  field,  uJ 
the  field  from  which  they  are  removed 
is  irrigated  and  not  pastured  agaim 
until  another  crop  of  alfalfa  is  ma- 
ture. 

The  alfalfa  is  never  irrigated  while 
being  pastured,  and  in  rainy  weather 
the  steers  are  put  into  a  corral  and 
fed  hay.  When  a  field  of  alfalfa  it 
cut  for  hay,  steers  are  turned  into  it 
for  a  few  days  to  clean  up  waste  hay. 
Such  hay  as  they  may  get  in  ; his  man-J 
ner,  or  may  be  fed  during  rainy 
weather,  is  all  they  receive  during  the 
summer  months. 

During  the  winter  months  the  steera 
receive  a  combination    of  hay  and 
green  pasture.    Winter  pasture  is  ohm 
tained  »by   seeding  all  alfalfa  fields 
to  barley  in  late   Sepiemher.  Tht 
fields  are  double-disked  dry  and  tht 
barley  seeded  with  a  grain  drill  at  tht 
rate  of  90  pounds   per   acre.  Thit 
disking  serves  as  one  of  the  cultural 
tions  given  the  alfalfa.    After  seedifftH 
the  land  is  irrigated  twice  at  interval* 
of  about  ten  days.    Irrigation  is  post- 
poned in  this  case  until  after  seeding 
in  order  to  avoid  starting  the  growth 
of  alfalfa  ahead  of  the  hurley,  thert 
being   danger   of   choking    out  tht 
young  barley  if  the  alfalfa  gets  started 
too  much  ahead  of  it. 

The  barley  does  not  injure  the  Um 
falfa  in  any  way  and  in  a  favorably 
winter  may  be  pastured  off  at  least  . 
three   tunes   during   the   season,  thd] 
growth  being  from   8  to  15  inchi 
high  at  each  pasturing.   The  first 
last  crops  so  pastured  always  co 
a  good  growth  of  alfalfa  mixed 
the  barley.    The  barley  is  an  al 
certain  preventive  of  bloat  in 
pasture. 

After  March  1,  the  steers  are 
moved  from  such  fields  as  are  wan 
for  a  first  crop  of  hay,  usually  ab 
120  acres,  and  the  barley  grows 
with  the  alfalfa,  heading  out  and 
coming  partially  filled  with  grain 
the  time  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut 
hay. 

The  hay  thus  produced  is  used  w 
green  pasture  for  finishing  off  the 
steers.    The  barley  greatly  increas 
the  yield  (see  figs.  2  and  3)  as  m 
as  2V4  tons  per  acre  being  obta' 
while  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
which  barley'  has   not  been  s 
rarely  reaches  1V4    tons  per 
There  is  enough  grain  in  such  h 
increase  the   rate   of  fattening 
make  firm  the  flesh  of  the  steers 

The  two  succeeding  crops  on 
fields  (120  acres)  are  cut  for  hay 
all  crops  following  are  pastured 

Added  Winter  Pasture 
Additional  winter  pasture  als 
obtained  by  pasturing  the  wheat 
barley  grain  fields,  the  value  of 
feed  so  obtained  being  sufficient 
pay  for  putting  in  the  crops.  Ad 
tional  summer  pasture  is  obtained 
irrigating  the  wheat  and  barley  stul 
ble  fields,  producing  more  or  less  11 
unteer  grain  and  wild  grasses,  s^l 
pasturing  these   fields   until  time 
plow  for  the  next  crop.    (The  oper- 
ator states  that  this  practice  is  ntt 
successful  on  adobe  soil.)    The  wheat 
and  barley  grain  fields  make  no  coa» 
tribution  to  the  feed  of  cattle  otbv 
than  the  winter  and  summer  pastui 
thus  obtained,  but  barley  grain  is 
to  all  work  horses,  and  the  milo  c 
are  either  pastured  off  with  steers 
the  heads  harvested  and  fed  to  st 
along  with  hay  and  greea  pas 
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From  400  to  600  tons  of  alfalfa  hay- 
arc  made  on  the  farm  every  year  and 
an  occasional  seed  crop  is  harvested 
from  parts  of  the  alfalfa  field.  No 
hay  is  Sold  until  it  is  known  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  of  winter  feed,  only 
370  tons  having  been  so  disposed  of 
•during  the  four  years.  The  hay  is 
fed  to  the  steers  in  racks  around  the 
stacks  and  the  manure  is  hauled  out 
and  spread  with  a  manure  spreader 
•n  any  spots  in  the  fields  of  grain 
•f  alfalfa  where  the  crops  are  lightest. 
All  alfalfa  seed  is  sold  except  that  re- 
quired for  seeding  on  the  farm. 

Any  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  in  Salt 
River  and  Yuma  Valleys  could  be 
managed  as  they  are  on  this  farm 
where  soil  types  .are  similar.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  better  results  could 
be  obtained  in  pasturing  alfalfa  if  the 
fields  were  made  small  enough  for  a 
crop  to  be  fed  off  in  a  shorter  time, 
aa  other  studies  seem  to  indicate  that 
<ke  best  results  are  obtained  when 
the  crop  is  fed  off  in  not  over' 15  to 
20  days. 

Purchasing  and  Marketing 
Steers  classified  as  "yearlings"  are 
purchased  from  the  Arizona  ranges 
and  are  fed  on  the  ranch  from  ten 
to  twelve  months.  They  weigh  from 
500  to  700  pounds  when  brought  to 
the  ranch  and  are  expected  to  gain 
about  500  pounds  before  they  are  mar- 
keted for  beef.  While  <he  operator 
may  be  considered  a  shrewd  buyer, 
the  fact  that  he  has  purchased  his 
steers  for  twelve  consecutive  years 
from  the  same  man  shows  that  he  has 
always  paid  fair  prices.  The  steers 
He  sold  by  weight  to  buyers  who 
Tne  to  his  ranch  from  California, 
buyer  taking  all  shipping  respon- 
ity  and  paying  all  shipping  ex- 
ses. 

rain  is  usually    marketed  when 
~eahed,  there  being  no  granaries  on 
farm;  but  when  the  price  offered 
local  millers  is  considered  too  low 
grain  is  hauled  to  town  and  stored 
Mil  better  prices  prevail. 

Financial  Statements 
! During  the  four  years  this  farm  has 
under    observation    892  steers 
been  purchased  at  a  total  cost  of 
530,  or  an  average  price  of  $37.59 
head;  750  steers  have  been  fat- 
d  and  sold  for  a  total  of  $57,838, 
an  average  selling  price  of  $77.12 
head.    This  is  a  feed  margin  of 
per  steer.    Twenty  steers  died 
~g  the  four  years.   At  the  begin- 
of  the  period  there  were  180 
rs  on  the  farm,  worth  $7200,  and 
the  end  302  steers  worth  $10,100. 
net  gains  on  steers  during  the 
years  were  $27,208.    No  feed  for 
rs  was  purchased  at  any  time 
ng  the  period. 

"  e  average  area  in  wheat  per  year 
g  the  four  years  was  177  acres, 
which  total  sales  amounting  to 
S9  were  made  at  an  average  price 
.92  per  cwt.  ($1.15  per  bu.)  The 
area  in  barley  per  year  was 
"es,  contributing  sales  to  the  total 
lint  of  $9060  at  an  average  price 
per  cwt.  (79.7  cents  per  bu.) 
roilo  crop  averaged  20  acres  per 
and  all  of  it  was  fed  on  the  farm, 
e  average  area  per  year  in  alfalfa 
2^0  acres.    The  total  sales  dur- 
he  four  years  were:  Hay,  $4075, 
average  price  of  $11.14  per  ton; 
a  seed,  $2600,  at  $1.18  per  pound; 
e,  $140. 

Miscellaneous  Receipts 

w%re  miscellaneous  receipts 
I,  and  twenty  work  horses  con- 
i  $825  in  sales  of  colts,  'bring- 
total  receipts  in  four  years  up 
,977,  of  which  wheat  and  barley 
'buted  $35,529,  alfalfa  $6815,  live- 
$28,033,    and  miscellaneous 
$600. 

tal  expense  during  the  four- 
"  was  $30,816,  leaving  a  net 


come  of  $40,161  for  the  period,  not 
counting  as  expense  any  interest  on 
borrowed  money,  or  charging  against 
the  farm  anything  for  the  labor  of 
the  operator. 

The  expenses  for  the  four  years 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Labor, 
including  foreman,  $13,330;  repairs 
and  depreciation,  $2862;  threshing  and 
grain  bags,  $6584;  baling  and  haul- 
ing, $718;  taxes,  $4330;  water,  $2662; 
insurance  and  incidentals,  $330. 

The  total  investment  was  $80,5o5, 
consisting  of:  Real  estate,  $60,000; 
livestock,  $11,565;  machinery  and 
tools,  $1500;  feed  and  supplies,  $4500; 
cash,  $3000. 

A  Money-Maker 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  financial 
statements  that  this  farm  has  been  a 
success.  In  type  of  ownership  it  does 
not  differ  from  other  large  farms  un- 
der United  States  reclamation  proj- 
ects, since  the  organic  act  creating 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice prohibits  the  sale  of  a  water 
right  for  more  than  160  acres  to  any 
one  person.  All  farms  of  more  than 
160  acres  under  these  projects  are 
therefore  combinations  of  holdings  of 
different  persons. 

Any  farm  of  160  acres  or  more  in 
southern  Arizona  might  be  operated 
successfully  with  an  organization 
similar  to  this  one  provided  the  op- 
erator had  sufficient  ability.  Other 
studies  indicate,  however,  that  equal 
success  might  be  obtained  with  the 
single  enterprise  of  steer  feeding,  by 
devoting  most  of  the  farm  to  alfalfa 
and  growing  only  enough  grain  to 
prpvide  necessary  rotation  for  run- 
down alfalfa  fields. 

Recent  high  prices  for  hay  and  cot- 
ton have  made  both  hay  and  cotton 
farms  produce  greater  returns  than 
could  be  expected  from  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  the  one  of  this  farm, 
but  we  have  no  record  of  such  high 
returns  from  these  enterprises  run- 
ning over  as  long  a  period  of  years. 
The  owner  of  this  farm  has  had  prac- 
tically'the  same  organization  for  the 
last  twelve  years  and  he  states  that 
it  has  been  profitable  during  all  of 
this  time,  though  he  has  had  an  oc- 
casional bad  year,  one  of  which  is  in- 
cluded in  these  studies. 

The  outstanding  features  of  suc- 
cess on  this  farm  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  The  liberal  policy  pursued  to- 
wards the  farm  foreman  and  other 
labor  on  the  farm,  by  which  perma- 
nent helpers  are  secured  who  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  farm. 

2.  The  thorough  cultural  methods 
pursued  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  seeding  of  grain. 

3.  Copious,  but  not  too  frequent, 
irrigations,  insuring  deep  penetrations 
of  roots  and  thereby  a  large  feeding 
field  for  the  plants. 

4.  The  intensive  cultivation  of  al- 
falfa fields  and  their  rotation  with 
other  crops. 

5.  The  system  followed  in  summer 
pasturing  of  alfalfa:  the  seeding  of 
barley  on  alfalfa  for  winter  pasture; 
and  the  reinforcement  of  yield  and 
quality  (for  steer  feeding)  of  the  al- 
falfa hav  by  allowing  barley  to  ma- 
ture with  the  first  crop  of  hay. 

6.  The  combination  of  cattle  feed- 
ing with  grain  raising,  which  provides 
a  meane  nf  rotating  the  grain  fields 
with  alfalfa,  one  of  the  best  soil  reno- 
vating legumes  for  this  retrion.  and 
provides  a  good  and  profitable  market 
for  the  leeume  crop.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  thus  not  only  been 
kept  up.  but  shows  indications  of 
having  heen  steadily  increased. 

7.  The  personal  sagacity,  expe- 
rience and  education  of  the  operator, 
who  is  not  only  technically  trained, 
but  is  a  remarkably  good  judge  of 
livestock  and  a  successful  manager 
of  men. 


CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 

—INCREASES  BABY 
CHICK  PRODUCTION 


Give  the  Baby  Chick  a  chance  to  combat 
those  fatal  diseases  which  kill  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  chicks  hatched — give  the  chicks  that 
proven,  economical  food,  LACTEIN  Con- 
densed BUTTERMILK! 

The  food  and  tonic  that  supplies  the  chick 
with  intensified  Lactic  Acid — the  only  ab- 
solute remedy  for  White  Diarrhoea,  the 
fatal  disease  of  chicks. 

It  keeps  their  systems  thoroughly  cleansed 
— gives  them  the  right  digestion  and  tones, 
them  up.   It  produces  those  healthy,  strong 
chicks  that  mean  profit  to  you. 

Start  RIGHT  NOW— to  make  your  chicks 
bring  you  MORE  PROFIT! 

ASK  YOUR  POULTRY  SUPPLY 
DEALER  FOR  LACTEIN 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Factory  and  Main  Office:   Modest*,  Cal. 


$1000 


How  to  Invest 
to  Net  $60  a  Year 


"I 


HAVE  $1000  to  invest.    Where  can  I  place  my  money 
so  that  I  may  be  assured  of — 

— complete  safety  of  principal; 

— prompt  payment  of  interest  in  cash; 

— protection  against  depreciation  in  value; 

— freedom  from  care,  worry,  or  management; 

— six  per  cent  interest?" 

Such  is  the  problem  many  investors  are  facing. 

First  mortgage  serial  bonds,  safeguarded  under  the 
Straus  Plan,  solve  all  such  problems.  They  meet  each  and 
every  one  of  the  above  requirements.  One  thousand  dollars, 
invested  in  these  safe  bonds,  will  yield  $30  every  six  months 
— $60  a  year.  Five  hundred  dollars  will  yield  $15  every  six 
months.  An  investment  of  $5000,  netting  $300  a  year,  may 
be  so  diversified  as  to  yield  $25  every  month. 

Write  today  for  our  literature  telling  how  the  Straus 
Plan  has  protected  investors  for  38  years  without  the  loss  of 
a  dollar  to  any  of  our  clients,  and  describing  safe  6%  in- 
vestments. Ask  for 

Circular  No.  D-1023 

S.W  STRAUS  Sfc  GO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 

LOS  ANGELES 
Merchant*  National  Bank  Balldlog- 


INCO BPOKATKD 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
Crocker  Building 
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BUFFALO 


WASHINGTON 
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BOSTON 

PITTSIHRO 
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Thirty-eight  Years  WITHOUT  a  Los*  to  Any  Investor 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SO  cents  per  line   1  time 

28  rents  per  »i*»e   3  timed 

26  cents  per  line   6  times 

22  cents  per  line  12  times 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 
Advertisements  mnch  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address.  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  l.os  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardista 
and  dairymen  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  In  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  Tou  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water,  supplemented  by  modern  elec- 
trical pumping  plants,  insures  Irrigation  any 
month  In  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay,  6  per 
cent  Interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
tion, write  or  call  our  Los  Angeles  office 
607  Hibernian  Bldg..  L.  A.  Phone  61660. 

11000  DOWN  SECURES 
57-ACRE  MID-WEST  FARM 
Only  2V4  miles  over  good  road  to  RR.  town, 
4  mile*  city;  productive  machine- worked 
fields,  wire-fenced,  spring-watered  pasture; 
estimated  30  acres  underlaid  with  valuable 
coal  vein;  fruit.  Attractive  cottage  home 
with  screened  porch,  good  basement  barn, 
corn  crib,  poultry,  hog  houses,  etc.  Owner 
to  settle  now  makes  low  price.  $2800.  easy 
terms.  Details  Catalog  Bargains  23  States; 
copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831BE, 
New  York  Life  BMg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

LANDS  WILL  PRODUCE  TWO  CROPS, 
EACH  YEAR,  PLENTY  WATER.  GOOD 
ROADS.  GOOD  SCHOOLS.  TEN  YEARS' 
TIME  TO  PAY.  ONLY  6  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST. 

AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

507  Hnbermiaini  Bin  5  Id  5  mi  g 

PHONE   61660.     LOS  ANGELES. 

A  GOOD  FRUIT  FARM,  (85,000.00 
•     63V.  Acres 

Center  of  Riverside  6V4  million  Dollar 
Fruit  Industry.  The  choicest  high  land  for 
citrus  fruit.  80  acres  Navel  Oranges;  6  acres 
Valencia  Oranges.  6  acres  Tangerines,  5  acres 
Lemons:  3  acres  Alfalfa;  12  acres  Barley. 
Should  pay  20  per  cent  on  investment.  Want 
to  exchange  for  California  cattle  ranch.  O.  S. 
Wilson,  727  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  C-l. 

FOR  SALE  AT  HALF  VALUE 
160  acres  good  level  land.  Los  Angeles  Co. 
All  fenced.  3  artesian  wells.  As  this  was  ac- 
quired through  foreclosure  of  first  mortgage 
loan,  can  sell  18600,  terms  $500  down,  $5000 
7  per  cent  mortgage,  and  $3000  payable  $500 
per  year  without  Interest.  F.  A.  Pattee,  1217 
Hans  Bide;..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  

FOR  RENT — Cattle  ranch  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 2000  acres  completely  equipped  for 
general  farming  and  stock.  Four  excellent 
heuses — all  necessary  buildings.  Also  10,000 
acres  summer  range.  This  property  will  suc- 
cessfully handle  a  large  numoer  of  cattle  — 
has  abundance  of  water.  Address  Mr.  J.  S. 
Bordwell,    Riverside,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 160  acres,  fenced  and  cross 
fenced.  35  acres  In  crop,  well,  house,  barn, 
separator  house,  granary.  2  hen  houses.  30 
cattle;  all  for  $12,000.  E.  H.  Walls,  Pozo, 
Calif. 

FOR  SALE— Fine  40-acre  fruit  farm  "Wll- 
lamette  Valley."  near  Salem,  Oregon.  17 
acres  bearing  orchard,  mostly  prunes.  Bar- 
gain, by  owner.    For  particulars  write  Alex 

Turnbull.  R.  4    Salem,  Ore.  

FOR  SALE  for  $3500,  80  a.  partly  Irr.,  60  a. 

fenced.  20  in  Wheat,  good  buildings.  Timber 
suf.  for  1000  cords  wood;  6  ml.  from  R.  R. 
Owner,  R.F.D.  1.  Box  72.  Rogue  R'ver.  Ore. 
FOR  SALE — 46  acres  in  Contra  Costa  Co.. 

land  suitable  for  pears,  walnuts,  alfalfa 
or  mixed  farming.  One  mile  from  two  R.  It. 
Owner.  A.  Cooke.  544  32d  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 
70  ACRES  OR  LESS.  Good  bottom  land  In 
Pope  Valley.  Napa  Co.,  Co1  Good  fence. 
Genuine  bargalh  at  $50.    'terms.    A.  Melvin, 

Parndise.  Cal.  

BARGAINS — Bargains — Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,  wild  lands.    Any  kind,  any- 
where.   Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A  HOMESTEAD  relinquishment,  cheap.  For 
particulars  write  to  Mr.  S.  A.  Udo.  478  N 
Park  View  Ave..  Daly  City.  Cal. 

FREE  Gov't  Lands.  100,000,000  acres.  Send 
for  free  booklet  telling  how  to  obtain  all 
necessary  Information  about  acquiring  these 
lands.  Ad.  Dept.  No.  60,  The  Homeseeker,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 


REAL  ESTATE 
 $ — 


OCEANO — 9  clear  lots,  near  pier  and  pa- 
vilion.   What  offers.    Cash  or  trade  7  P. 

O.    Box    242.   Inglewood.  Calif.  

Advertise  yonr  wants  in  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
enst  is  small — fall  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. * 


ORCHARDS  FOR  SALE 

^^^Mall  farms 
apple  orchards  and 

ALFALFA 
also 

UNIMPROVED  LAND 
PLENTY  OF  WATER 

EASY  TERMS  . 
OWENS  VALLEY  IM- 
PROVEMENT CO., 
916  Hibernian  Bldg. 
Phone  112541 


OREGON  APPLE  orchard,  18  acres  full 
bearing,  planted  to  delicious  Jonathans 
and  Northern  Spys;  9  years  old.  Fine  lo- 
cation on  fine  graveled  road  about  one  mile 
from  town.  Price  $5,000;  terms.  Write  for 
my  list  of  Stock.  Grain,  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Ranches  In  the  grand  Willamette  Valley. 
Henry  Ambler.  Philomath.  Ore.,  Benton  Co. 


J^LR^JcAJ4DJ1JiOM^SJ^AJDS_ 

FOR  SALE — 1280  acres  level  land,  fine  loca- 
tion, Southern  California.  Decomposed 
granite  soil.  Wheat  and  Barley  on  one  sec- 
tion promises  $40,000  crop.  Snap  at  $85.00. 
M.  H.  Stacy,  401  Fay  Bldg.  62115,  Los  An- 
geles. .   


FOR  SALE — Five  acres.  74  bearing  olives. 
56  b.  prunes,  some  peaches  and  pears.  6 
Incubators,  cap.  2600  per  month.  216  W. 
Leghorn  hens.  Five  room  house.  Good  baby 
chick  business.    Price  $3500  cssh.    Box  160, 

R.    R.    1.   Corning.'  Cal.  

4  o  .M'liKS  mountain  land,  fenced,  10  to  loo 
acres  plow  land,  balance  pasture,  excellent 
hog  ranch;  oak  timber,  spring  and  creek  wa- 
ter. 2  miles  off  State  highway.  $15.00  per 
acre.  Address  owner.  R.  M.  Starnes,  Ben 
Hur.  Mariposa  Co..  Calif.  


TERRA  BELLA  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT, 
Tulare  County,  10  and  20  acre  tracts.  $150 
and  $200  per  acre.  Send  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co.,  212 
H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Los 'Angeles.  Calif. 

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  In  the  artesian  water  belt. 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash,  send  for  circulars. 
R.  &  L.  Rsnch.  Fay  Bldg..  Los  Angeles 


SHAWNEE.  Okla.,  center  of  a  great  farming 
country.    Write  for  Information.  Board  of 
Commerce,  Shawnee,  Okla. 


FARMS  WANTED 


I  HAVE  cash  buyers  for  salable  farms.  Will 
deal  with  owners  only.    Give  description, 
location  and   cash  price.    James  P.  White. 
New  FrankHn.  Mo.   , 


WANTED  —  To  hear  from  owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Full  par- 
ticulars. D.  F.  Bi_8h.  Minneapolis  Minn. 


NURSERY  AND  GARDEN  STOCK 

ELEPHANT  OR  NAPIER  GRASS  most  pro- 
lific and  fast  growing  of  ail  forage  plants. 
Grows  only  from  cuttings.  One  will  often 
throw  out  100  or  more  stools.  A  small  patch 
is  soon  a  big  one.  for  your  goats,  rabbits  or 
chickens.  All  animals  relish  It.  A  paper 
dollar  will  bring  you  a  dozen  rooted  cuttings, 
not  rooted  $20  per  M.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 
Circulars  free;  pictures  5c.  Give  It  a  trial: 
it's  wonderful  growth  Is  unbelievable  until 
seen.    R.  T.  Whittlesey,  22(6  E.  7th  St.,  Los 

Angeles.   

FOR     CONTRACT — One     to     ten  thousund 
orange,    lemon    and    grapefruit    trees  for 
next  spring.    Lemon  and  avocado  trees  for 
Immediate  delivery.     H.  H.  Brokaw.  P.  O. 

Box  241.  Whittler.  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — Elephant  Grass  Hoots  $1.00 
per  doz. ;  $5.00  per  100.  Joints,  $1.00  per 
doz. ;  $4.00  per  100.  Larger  orders  cheaper. 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Jackson,  Box  795.  R.  4,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

HORTIPATHIC     TREATMENT     for  June 

drop.  Orange  blossoms  habit  redirected 
Into  fruit  by  pruning  specialist.  Superfluous 
branches,  side,  under,  cross  and  throw-back 
limbs  removed.  Circulation  renewed  by  root 
feeding  with  prenltrifed.  bactcrlzed,  organic 
matter  distributed  with  "Red  Cross"  dyna- 
mite.   Address  A.  J.  Averill.  P.  O.  Box  (12. 

Riverside.  Cal.  

A  DRY  LAW  N 

Drought  destroys  Blue  Grass  lawns.  We 
are  facing  a  great  drought.  Why  not  plant 
a  Llppla  lawn,  which  drought  will  not  af- 
fect? Handsome,  hsrdy,  economical.  Book- 
let   and    prices    on    application.  Hill-Girt 

Nursery   Martinez,  Calif.  

50  000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  seed  bed 
"stock;  100,000  Sweet  seedling  orange  seed 
bed  stock.  Valencias,  Eureka  Lemons.  Sup- 
ply Company  buds.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1941  E.  Colorado  St.  Pasadena  Colo.  6352. 
CORY  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackberry.  10 

plants  by  parcel  post.  $2.15.     Wm.  Mor- 

tenson,  Rt.  A.  Box  209    Lodl,  Calif.  

BERRY  PLANTS:   Ettersburg  Strawberries. 

Blackberries.  Dewberries  and  Raspberries. 
M.  J.  Monlz.  Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

fieTd^e^d^T^a^d^n^t^ck 

GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE 
Latest  agricultural  marvel.  Grows  simi- 
lar to  but  DOUBLE  YIELDS  KALE,  being 
both  richer  and  hardier.  Official  Washing- 
ton record  yield  Eighty  Edible  Tons.  40- 
Inch  long  fleshy  leaves,  stretching  up  seven 
feet.  70  days  from  transplanting;  parent 
plant  10  feet  high  at  maturity;  Ideal  poultry 
rabbit,  dairy,  pig,  goat  and  table  greens. 
No  waste  as  with  kale.  The  gigantic  mar- 
row-laden trunk  Its  richest  part.  500  guar- 
anteed seeds.  25c;  five  such  psckets.  $1; 
(acre  supply).  (3.00.  This  Includes  20  full 
25c  packets,  with  premium  packet  of  famous 
"Golden  Potlatch"  bush  peas.  Co-operate 
with  your  neighbors  in.  joint  order,  and  get 
yours  free.  Photos,  eft.,  free.  E.  B.  Mar- 
tin, Guaranteeing  Seedsman.  B-l.  Bremer- 
ton. Wash. 


GOOD  RANCH  WANTED— Send  description 
and   price.     C.   C.   Shepard,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  , 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

coun?rTT>r15p^^ 

FOR  SALE — Carlsbad  Paying  Country  Homes 
By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  planted  In 
the  fall  a  (1580  crop  of  winter  peas  was 
picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready  for 
summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too.  So 
do  other  vegetibles,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocdan  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost- 
less,  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions in  the  State. 

F.  H.  TOLUE, 
Broadway  5395.  7i2  Garland  Bldg., 

740   South   Broadway.   Los  Angeles 

FOR  SELLING  or  buying  country  property. 

see  McGreal  &  Sons.  506  San  Fernando 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.   

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  YOU  WANT   to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property,  write  me.    John  J.  Black,  110th 
St..  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Rl'ATTsST'ATin^X^^ 


WE   EXCHANGE   Real  Estate 
Temple.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

e7Jgines~~ 


-Johnson  & 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.     ARNOTT  &  CO..  Implements. 

112  South  I.ns  Angeles  St..  I.bs  Angeles.  

Among  our  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
what  yon  have  for  sale  and  some  have 
whnt  you  need— a  small  ad  will  do  the 
trick — send  us  copy  today.  Orchard  and 
Farm  brings  buyer  and  seller  together.  ^  

USED  STOVES  &  MACHINERY 


EVERYTHING   SECOND  HAND — All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a  specialty.     Noah's   Ark,  '609   E.    1st  St., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.     Phone  19750.  

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
cost  is  small — full  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 


NEW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA,  a  glsnt 
rooted,  thick  spreading  trower.  Lire- 
long  stands,  no  reseedlng.  Best  quality. 
Proofs.  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose.  Cal. 
DAHLIAS  Prize  Collection.  Write  for  catalog. 
Dletzel  Dahlia  Garden,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MEDICAL 


NATURAL  CONSTIPATION  CURB 
Money  Back  Guarantee.     No  Drugs 
No  Burdensome  Exercise;  No  Dlstateful  Diet. 
Money    returned    without  question 
If  dissatisfied  after.  10  days. 
Nothing  for  sale  but  a  booklet.  No  dope. 
Send  60  cents  today,  stamps,  money-order, 
check  or  coin  well-wrapped.    Sure  relief  at 
last  for  men  or  women.     Drugs  and  delay 
are  dangerous.  Address  J.  CHARLES  KATE, 
P.  O.  Box  262.  I.ns  Angeles.  Cal.  

FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.     (31  South 
Hill  8t..   Los  Angeles.  


DANCING.  Old  time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  Sis.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old  time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  (1.    Advance.  10  lessons.  (2. 


MISCELLANEOUS— For  Sale 

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood.  Payne 
10c.  Eureka  8c  foot.    A.  C.  Kuhn,  Route 
B.  Box  351,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

^MISCEL^NEOUS^ 

GET  MAXIMUM  income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Englneei- 
Ing  Service  Company.  1316  Washington  Build- 
ing,  Los   Angeles,  Cal.  

WA^TfErv^G^NlrsT^AirElM^ 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto 
washers  one  Saturday;  profits,  (2.50  each; 
square  deal.    Particulars  free.    Rusler  Com- 

pany,   Johnstown.  Ohio.   

$30  A  DAY  selling  Powerene.    Equals  gaso- 
line at  6c.    Equiv.  20  galls    prepaid.  $1.  W. 
Porter  Barnes.  Bx.  4:'4A12,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Among  our  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
wlmt  j'on  nave  for  sale  and  some  hnve 
whnt  yon  need— a  small  ad  will  do  the 
trick — send  us  copy  today.  Orchard  and 
Farm  brings  buyer  and  seller  together. 


RABBITS i  AND^GEONS 
Pedigreed  Rabbits 

BRING  BEST  PROFITS 
We  have  prize  winners  in  stock. 
Also  highest  grade  and  utility  i 
bits.     Flemish  Giants,  New 
lands,  American  Blues,  Mil 
ans,  all  colors,  to  raise  for  fur,  t 
or  fancy.    All  healthy  and  el 
faction  guaranteed.    We  give 
bu  actions  free. 
FIRST  NATIONAL  RABB1TR1 
372.1  Moneta  ave..  Los  Angela 
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$300.00  A  YEAR  FROM  ONE  HABblT. 

this  amount  be  realised  from  oue 
breeding  doe?  Send  10c  stamps  or  eel 
our  booklet,  entitled:  "Making  «300.00  i 
From  One  Rabbit,"  in  which  facts  an 
ures  are  given.  We  will  also  send  yon 
booklets  and  catalogs  regarding  the 
and  growing  RABBIT  INDUSTRY.   '. ,. 

 ••  Rabbit  Farms,  Dept.  A.  Santa1  Bo 

Cal.    For  8  years  the  Leading  Rabbit 

cern  of  America.  v  

WILSON     BROS.     RABBIT  FARM. 

Flemish  Giant  Rabbits  won  20  prt 
L.  A.  Livestock  Show.     Exhibition  oi 
ity  stock  for  sale.     $2.50  and  up.  Cat* 
10c     Feeding  bulletin,   25c     We  maw 
tare  remedies  for  all  rabbit  diseases, 
culars  free.     Route   4,    Box    14F.  Los 
geles.  Cal.    Southern  California  Rabbit 

1'et  Stock  Association  member.  

WE  WANT   RELIABLE   PEOPLE  to 

Fur -Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their 
yards,  spare  time.     We  furnish  stock 
pay  $2.50  to  $7.50  each  for  alt  ton 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  507  Lankershlm  Bldg., 

Angeles,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Fine  English  bucks, 
months  old  from  Imported  stock,  $7  50 
also  New  Zealand  Reds.  You  can  mi 
your  own  furs,  50c.    Mrs.  C.  A.  Rl 

7.  Box   854.   I.os  Angeles.  Cat  

PEDIGREED  BLACK.  STEEL  AND 

Flemish    Giants,    9   to   16  pounds, 
guinea  pigs.    Wllshlre  704.  4002  Sunset 
Los  Angeles. 
CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies     Ear;  SI 

ber;  60c;  Diarrhoea.  75c;  Snuffle  rem 
$1.00  each.  Free  circular.  Agents  wal 
Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm,   Los  Angeles. 


LANDS— Periwinkle  I 
Drive,  Los  Angeles.  1 
nshlp  Show,  four  at-' 


4ALE  OF  NEW 
bltry.  720  Kli 
awards  at  Chi 

Angeles  Stork   

THOROUGHBRED  N.  Zealand  Belgian  Fk 
ish    does,  and  bucks.  4  months  old  up.  fli 
some  pedigreed.    Central   Rabbit  f 
i.  3626  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
ER'S   selected,    pedigreed    and  n 
i    gray    Flemish.     Utility   and  * 
■net  St..  Boyle  2(1,  Steps 
.orena    \jo%  Anseles. 
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PRIZE    WINNING    FLEMISH  GIANT 

bits,  gray  and  steel.  Heavyweight  as] 
Write  for  price  list.    S.  Luther  Haven, 

Denker  Ave..  Los  Angeles.  

WON  1ST  and  cup  for  best  N.  Z. 

show  Sin  Francisco,  1920.  Corresi 
solicited.     J.   W.   Fahrenkrog,  810 

Petaluma,  Cal.  


RABBITS  —  New     Zealand  Red 
stock.     R.  C.   Specht.  Route   A.  Sow 

Cal.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.     Also  ul 

stock.     No  fancy  prices     1678  West 
St.,  Los  Angeles.    Mrs  T.  Beech'ng. 
CALIFORNIA  Fur  Rabbits  Besut 

choice  meat,    healthy  stock, 
prices.    A.  C.  Htghman.  Sallnss.  Calll 


UTILITY 
prices. 


New 

E.  P. 


Zealand  Reds.  Wr 
Waldo.  El  Verano. 


LIVESTOCK— Hogs 


■0.  1 .  o. 


The  Big  White  Hogs  of  quality. 

They  are  prolific,  docile,  mature 
making  rapid  economical  gains,  and  tf 
color  Is  right,  a  clean  white  dressed  earn* 
an  Ideal  hog,  not  a  black  mark  OB 
them. 

For  Sale — Pure  Bred  registered  e 

pigs.    O.  I.  C.  Beaches'  Ranch,  Br 

Oregon. 

TrV^sTo^K^reer^Mii^ 


shown 


FOR  SALE — We  offer  this  season  k 
our  famous  doe  "Sunshine"  and  he 

tera,   who  are   her  equal.     You  kn 

stock — 1st    prize  everywhere 

other  kids  from  heavy  milkers. 

breils.    La  Corona,  El  Monte.  Cal. 

MILK    GOATS    for   sale.    (26.00  I 

sexes,  all  ages.     State  your  requlreiw 

njj*^lLJ2f^_Jla"cIl'_t"u?1l*-'L0t*^9al' 

REG.  BUI  TYI'E  POLAND  CHINAS- 
offerlng  a  few  goud  boars  ready  for  1 
service  at  reasonable  prices:  also  booklal 
ders  for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farros 
June  delivery.    J.   H.   Cook.  Paradise, 

"^nLTV^S?6^K^3uroc_Jer«d 

>RSEY  hog 
rig  and  satli 
jer,  Napa. 

LIVESTOCK— Berkshire! 

FOR    REAL    GOOD  BERKSHIRbW 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  714,  Sacraan] 


 LIVESTOCK  ^ 

"RAISINO  Cilves  Without  Milk  "  8a 

free  booklet  telling  how  to  do  It. 
Company,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


BUT  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  OF 
THE  "WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY" 
Our  Chlc-Elec  Electric  Con- 
trol guarantees  never  overheat- 
ing In  Incubation,  which  means 
chicks  at  better  quality.  Then, 
too,  our  chicks  are  from  care- 
fully selected  heavy  laying 
stbck.  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
C.  White  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
it;  none  better.  Repeat  orders  prove  our 
u  We  hatch  all  standard  varieties.  R.  I. 
Barred  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  Anconas, 
nlte,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  also-  baby 
inklings. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Incubators.  Chicks 
sry  Sunday.    Dace  your  orders  early,  and 
t  your  chicks  when  you  want  them. 
ARTESIA    HATCHERY  (ELECTRIC), 
'hones  7284.  Artesla,  Cal. 


ith  PhS 


EVERY  ONE  A  STRONG 
HEALTHY  CHICK 

Hatched  right  and  shipped 
right  From  the  very  best  of 
thoroughbreds.  R.  Island  Reds, 
120  per  hundred;  Anconas,  $20 
per  hundred;  White  Leghorns, 
$17. SO. 

Please  send  cash  with  order. 
If  unable  to  ship  on  date  you 
wish,    will    notify   of   the  first 
date  possible  and   If  not  satls- 
tswy  will  return  money  at  once. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  HATCHERY, 
403  E.  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Ana.  Calif.  , 


POULTRY 


WHITE  HOUDANS 
R  CHOICE  FIRST  QUALITY  TABLE 
■OULTRY.  LAY  WHITE  SHELL  EGGS 
8TRAIN  that  has  been  bred  for  and 
■ce  HEAVY  LAYERS  of  white  shell 
VERY  RAPID  GROWING  equab 
Hera,  plump  fryers  and  dellclo-us  roast- 
,  not  a  fancy  bird  although  ATTRACT- 
r  AND  BEAUTIFUL.  JACKSON 
HOPKINS,  EFFICIENCY  POULTRY 
RDS,  FOR  HATCHING  EGGS  AND 
OCK,  2030  Bancroft  Ave.,  Dept.  X,  San 
iclsco.  Cal. 

RING  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE— 400,000 
C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
jest  laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  Price 
ing  May  and  June,  25,  $5.00:  60,  $9.00; 
(14,00.  Special  prices  600  and  1000  lots, 
delivery  guaranteed.  Y«eu  pay  only  for 
cs  received  alive  and  In  good  condition; 
mey  In  advance,  pay  on  delivery, 
safely  anywhere  west  of  Rockies, 
hatchery  In  the  world.  Established 
MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
iUM A,  CALIF. 

432  Seventh  St. 

LVER  SPANGLED  WYANDOTTES. 
iAery  proficient  new  fowl.  Rapid  grow- 
T  equab  broilers,  plump  fryers  and  soft 
•re,  together  with  their  GREAT  EGO 
INQ  ABILITY  make  them  remarkable 
(Is  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

on  ft  Hopkins,  Efficiency  Poultry  Yards, 
[hatching  eggs  and  stock.  2030  Bancroft 
Hue,  Dept.  X,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MlD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
■petition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at  the 
HfFalr  aa  follows;  2nd  cocks,  1st  and  3rd 
[1st  and   3rd  cockerels.   1st  and  3rd 
.  special  for     best    colored  female, 
els,  pens,  trios,  hstchlng  eggs  from 
ly  mated    pens.     Write   for  circular. 

Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
San  Jose.  Cal. 

Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Rede  wln- 
'i  and  layers,  surpassing  all  competitors 
Angeles  Shows.  Winning  many  rib- 
nd  three  silver  cups.  Hatching  eggs 
hese  birds  correctly  mated.  $3.00,  $6.00 
'.50  setting.  Descriptive  folder  free. 
Sly.  1642  (K),  Mlddleton  Place,  Los 


BABY  CHIX. 
era    high    this    season — start  yours 
I.    Reds,   quick   growers,  layers. 
1c  each  in  lots  of  60  to  600;  16c  each 
of  S00  to  1000.    Black  Minorcas,  TSc. 
enton  Poultry  Yards,  Campbell,  Cal. 

JING  STOCK  for  sale.  Scotch  Collie 
and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chickens 

IT  egg  strain  of  winter  layers.  Baby 
and  hatching  eggs.     Meyer  Poultry 

and  Collie  Kennels.  Route  A,  Box  17, 
sto,  Cal. 

ROCK  hens,  with  trapnest  records  J 
•  eggs  and  over — four  to  twelve  200-  , 
ords  In  pedigree.    For  May  1  delivery 
each.     Yearling  malea  with  10  to 
It  records  In  pedigree,  $6.  Albert 
R.  it.  l.  so.  Taooma,  Wash. 

US  GROW" — Baby  CMcks.  Book- 
iers  now  for  February  and  March 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
Order  early.    E.  W.  Ohlen.  Camp- 


varieties  Turkeys,  Bronze,  White 
Bourban  Red.    Eggs  $6  doz.  Wh. 
.  eggs.  $2.60  setting.  Houdan  eggs  and 
Houdan  cockerels.   $2.60  and  $3.50. 
"ting.  E 4 1  E.  llrd,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
of  lata  and  specials  past  10  years. 

f AN'S  Bred-to-Lay"   Hoganized  and 
.sated  Plymouth  Rocks.    Baby  Chicks, 
Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead, 


WYANDOTTE  cockerels  from  prize 
and  heavy  laying  stock.  $5.00  to 
$3.00  and  16.00  per  16.  R.  W. 
Route  B,  Boa  141,  San  Joae.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chicks.  The  spring  sea- 
son will  soon  be  In  full 
swing  now,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  have  a  large  sup- 
ply  of  all  kinds  of  chicks — 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rock.  White  Rock,  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Mlnorcas, 
Anconas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
White  Leghorns.  Buff  Or- 
 pington8.  Silver  Lace  Wyan- 
dotte*, at  our  regular  prices.  Ducklings 
and  turkeys  available  this  month. 

All  our  chicks  are  electrically  hatched 
from  the  very  best  eggs  obtainable  of  each 
breed. 

We  are  booking  now  for  Immediate  and 
future  delivery;  a  email  deposit  will  hold 
your  order.    Inspection  of  our  plant  and  cor- 
respondence Invited.    Capacity  100,000  eggs 
REDWING  HATCHERY, 
2030  E.  Florence  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
South  5035-W. 


POULTRY 


WHY? 

Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  So.  Main  Street.  Los  Anseles.  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 
25.000  HATCHING  WEEKLY 
Vigorous,  pure  blood   stock.     Special  at- 
tention to  mall  orders:  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.    Anconas,     Barred    Rocks.  Rhode 
Island   Reds,   Mlnorcas,   Brown,   Buff,  Mc- 
Farlane  strain    White    Leghorns,  hatching 
eggs.    Write  for  prices. 

PEERLESS  66  EGG  HATCHER. 
Simple,  automatic,  $8.75.    Express  paid. 
D.  E.  DOKE,  (Baby  Chicks  since  1908), 
328  So>.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles. 


WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  In  production  of 
high  grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of  Amer- 
ica's choice  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens, 
and  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  All  baby  chlx  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chlx  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory cm  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Booklet  free.  F.  C.  Rhode.  Vlneburg  Hatch- 
ing and  Poultry  Yards,  Vlneburg,  Cal. 


HATCHING  EOGS.  White  Leghorns,  from 
240  to  280  egg  hens,  mated  to  cocks  of  the 
280  egg  type,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganized.  McFarlane  and 
Barron  strain.  Setting  of  15,  $1.60.  Eggs, 
$8.00  per  100.  Chicks.  $16  per  100.  A.  Worel, 
R.  D.  3.  Napa,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Egg 
records,  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eggs, 
$2.60  for  15.  Chicks.  30c  each.  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  orders  for  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Delmas  Ave.,  San 
Jose,  Calif.    Phone  6599  (mornings). 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.     Barred  Rock. 

Buff  Orpington,  R.  I.  Red,  Black  Mlnorcas, 
Anconas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  Ho- 
ganized stock.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Tobener  Poultry  Hatchery,  Route  2,  306, 
San  Jose. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM.  White  Leghorn 
Specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby 
chlx  and  hatching  eggs  for  1920  delivery. 
Breeding  cockerels  and  cocks  for  sale.  W.  C. 
SMITH.  Prop.,  Coming.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX.  Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June 
delivery.  $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of 
strong  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery, <1S  Sixth  St,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  my  single-comb  White 
Leghorn  laying  strain,  which  have  been  in 
the  race  for  12  years,  and  today  are  among 
the  leaders.    Write  for  prices  and  terms  to 
H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter,  Cal. 

CHIX — Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Orp- 
ingtons. Anconas.  Minorcas;   Buff,  White 
and    Brown    Leghorn*:    breeding  cockerels. 
Enoch  Crews,  Seabright,  Cal. 

SELLING  out    125    Hogan    hens,  hatched 
March,  1919,  $2.50  each.    376  other  W.  L. 
hens  about  same  age.  good  layers,  $2.00  each. 
Geo.  D.  Boiler,  Covelo.  Calif. 

ANCONAS  (Sheppard  strain  direct).  Breed- 
ing pens  (4  females  and  male)  April  only, 
$12.50.  Hatching  eggs.  No  chicks.  A.  S.  Wilk- 
inson, Wlnton,  Calif. 

YOU  WANT  Barred  Rocks  that  are  bred  to 
lay,  weigh  and  pay.    Parks  strain.  Eggs 
$2.50    per    16.     M.    Norton,    1319    4th  St., 
Eureka,  Cal. 

ANCONAS  and  White  Wyandottes  for  real 
quality.    Eggs  or  baby  chicks.    Write  for 
mating  list    Robert  Mitchell,  Burbank,  Cal. 
Phone  (ilendale  1492. 

CHICKS — Eggs — Hoganized  Standard  Stock. 

White  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Buff  Mlnorcas, 
B.  Rocks,  Bads,  L.  Brahmas,  cockerels.  8. 
Martina.  R.  2,  «7.  Santa  Cruz,  CaL 


SOME  MAKE.  OTHERS  LOSE  ON 
POULTRY 
Many  of  cur  customers  clear  $5 
yearly.  Why?  Our  chicks  are 
from  properly  mated,  selected,  trap- 
nested  strains,  bred  20  years  to  lay 
winters  and'  200-290  eggs  yearly. 
-  Customers  say:  "Pullets  raised  from 
your  chicks  averaged  209  eggs."  "My  900 
hens  averaged  240."  "I  get  more  winter 
eggs  from  60  of  your  strain  than  from  ill 
formerly."  "My  thirty  pullets  cleared  $20. 
Jan."  "Fourteen  pullets  laid  300.  Jan..  330 
Feb  "  W.  and  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Reds, 
Rocks,  Mlnorcas.  ducks,  turks.  Largest 
southern  shippers.  140,000  electrically 
hatched.  Former  customers  take  half.  Ke- 
•ently  trebled  our 'chick  output,  hence  many 
thousand  reduced.    Circular  free.    W.  Beeson, 


Pasadena.  California. 


White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  guaran- 
teed strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  bred  for  large 
IBS  production.  Tenth 
year  hatching  chicks, 
thoroughbred  stock. 
Price  $16  per  100,  re- 
duction by  the  1000. 
Eggs  $1.75  per  setting. 
Stock  for  sale.  I  use 
and  sell  Pioneer  In- 
cubators and  brooders. 
JAMES  D.  YATES,  Ex- 
perienced Judge  of 
Poultry.  Modesto.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cocker- 
els that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now  book- 
ing for  hatching1  eggs.  I  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty  years. 
"That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all  the  lead- 
ing shows.  Catalog  free.  ,-Vodden's  Rock- 
ery,  Los  Qatos.  Cal.  _  

FOR  SALE — We  guarantee  full  count  of  live 
chicks  that  will  please  you.  We  hatch 
from  heavy  layers  selected  by  the  Hogan 
system.  Thoroughbred  White  Leghorns  ex- 
clusively. Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
price  list  and  book  your  order  early.  White 
Leghorn  Hatchery  Co..  Pomona.  Cal.  

I  HAVE  small  flock  beautiful  large  Red 
Garneaux  Pigeons,  mated,  banded  and 
working,  for  sale  at  bargain.  Address  Al- 
fred  Ltndsley.  Humboldt  Times.  Eureka.  Cal. 
"SUNSHINE"  WHITE  Leghorns  are  bred 
especially  for  this  climate  by  the  "Can- 
field  System"  (a  new  method)  from  the 
finest  Leghorn  blood  in  the  world.  A  finished 
product  for  laying,  stamina  and  beauty.  Eggs 
and  chicks  reasonable.  SUNSHINE  FARMS, 
East  San  Diego.  Cal.  ; 

FINEST  HATCHERY  in  the  world;  baby 
chicks.  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
hatched  right  in  $60,000  brick  and  concrete 
hatchery,  from  our  trap-nested  heavy  layers. 
Prices  reasonable.  Pebbleslde  Poultry  Farm, 
Sunnyvale.  Cal.  "  . 

BABY  CHICKS — Standard  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns. Heavy  laying  stock,  bred  to  stand- 
ard "requirements."  Order  now.  Hatched 
from  my  own  stock  exclusively.  Standard 
Poultry  Yards,  Geo.  Bruns,  Prop.,  Box  85, 
Sonoma,  R.  F.  D.,  Calif. 

BUY  FROM  US.  We  satisfy  or  money  re- 
funded. Laying  hens  and  pullets  always  C 
on  hand.  Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
We  buy  large  or  small  lota  Call  or  write. 
1090  E.  Orange  Grove  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS,  every  chicks.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks, 
Anconas.  Also  Baby  Ducks.  All  strong 
youngsters.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  ft 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

GOLDEN  RULE  PL'TY  FARM— Specialty 
breeders  of  profitable  quality  in  Barred 
Ply.  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  The 
best  Is  none  too  good  for  your  foundation 
stock  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs.  PENN  ft 
STAMELEN1,  Porterville,  Cal. 

SANTA  CRUZ  HATCHERY.  Established 
1910.  Scientific  hatching  from  select 
stock  only.  Satisfied  customers  key  to  suc- 
cess. Eric  Rosenqulst,  308  Broadway,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.  , 

BABY  CHICKS  every  week.  Barred  Rocks, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown,  White 
Leghorns.  We  ship  charges  prepaid.  Willow 
Glen  Poultry  Yard,  678  So.  9th  St.,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  , 

BLACK  MINORCA — Best  utility  and  exhibi- 
tion strain  In  the  West.    Weigh,  lay,  pay. 
Hatching  eggs.     Hatching  eggs  reasonable. 
C.  E.  Murray.  Box  384.  San  Diego.  Cal. 

BROODERS  BROODERS 
ELECTRIC  and  LAMPHEATED 
All  the  highest  awards  at  the  P.P. I.E.  Free 
catalogue.  Victor  Incubator  Co..  Decoto,  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — Baby  chlx,  McFarland  and  Mol- 
by  Rocks  and  Reds.  Western  Poultry  Co., 
2912  San  Pedro,  South  1331W,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE — L.   Brahma  and  B.  Orpington 
hatching  eggs.    F.  H.  Korelle,  1285  Gage 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Fiirm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
cost  Is  small; — fall  particulars  upon  appll- 
cntlnn.      *  ( 

FREE  BOOK,   "CHICKENS  FROM  SHELL 
TO   MARKET,"   on   application.  Couiaon 
Company.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Connected  with  the  Rtnconoda  Poultry  Ranch 
Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at   Reasonable  Prices. 
WHITE,  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  ANCONAS. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  \ 
Hatching  Capacity  15,000  Chicks  Weekly. 
From   carefully  selected    breeding  stock 
— the  "know  how"    In    hatching  —  care  In 
packing  and  shipping — that's  what  you'll  get 
If  you  Intrust  your  order  with  us.    Send  for 
our  catalogue.  It  should  Interest  you. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY, 

 Box  7,  Campbell.  Calif.  

TRAP-NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS.  Ninth 
year  continuous  trap-nesting.  Hatching 
eggs  from  breeders  with  10  to  15  200-egg 
hens  In  pedigree.  Albert  Kastner,  Route  1, 
B.   328.  South  Tacoma.  Wash. 


WE   WILL  BOOK   ORDERS   for   Fall  and 

Spring  now.  Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors  and  very  few  equals.  Ask  for  price 
list.  Hick's  Jubilee  Hatchery,  Petaluma.  Cal. 
BABY    CHICKS,    thoroughbred   White  Leg- 

horns.    No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 

vllle  Hatchery.  Schellvllle.  Cal.  

WHITE  Leghorns,  R.  f  Reds  and  B.  Rock 

laying  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  lncuba- 
tors,  S.  &  G.  Co.,  3016  Stephenson  ave..  L.  A. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Buff  Ducks.  Bourbon 

Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  Mating  list 
The  Ferris  Ranch.  Grand  Ave..  Pomona.  Cal. 


EGGS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 
prize  win.  from  Jan.  show.  $5  per  14.  M.  D. 
Naehl.  1220  McCadden  PI..  Hollywood.  Cal. 

GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Gold  Nugget 
strain  continually  prove  their  superiority 
by  winning  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  for  best 
turkeys  at  the  following  great  shows:  Live- 
stock Show,  Los  Angeles.  Oct,  1919;  Liberty 
Fair,  Los  Angeles,  1918;  Southern  California 
Fair,  Riverside,  1918;  Pacific  Coast  Exposi- 
tion. Oakland,  1918;  Texas  State  Fair.  1917; 
Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18;  California  State 
Fair.  1917-18;  Arizona  State  Fair,  1916. 

Each  Judge  pronounced  them  the  best  In 
show,  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled 
record.  This  year's  awards  all  first  prizes  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  Sept.,  1919,  and 
the  Oregon  State  Fair.  1919. 

La-ge  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let  me  help  you 
make  more  money.  My  stock  will  assure  you 
of  more  meat  when  the  market  time  comes. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

J.  WILL  BLACKSMAN. 
Originator  of  Gold  Nugget  Strain. 
607  East  Third  St..  Los  Angeles. 

BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND    EGGS— Limited 
number   of   breeders.     Eggs   by  settings, 
hundreds    or    thousands.      M.    M.  Reiman, 
Planada,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkeys,  "Gold  Nugget" 
prlzee>vinnlng  strain.  Eggs  35c  ea,  $30  100. 
Baby  turks  $50  100.  lnglewood  Poultry  Co., 
Box  242,  lnglewood.  Cal. 

DUCKS 


Ducks — Four  breeds. 
Indian  Runner, 
Mammoth  P  e  k  1  n  . 
English  penciled, 
and  Quack  less  Mus- 
covy. Eggs  for 
hatchlng,  $1.50  per 
12.  Stock  a  matter 
of  correspondence. 
Wm.  Smith,  R.  2, 
•sSt.  Box  48A,  lnglewood. 
Calif. 


CALDWELL'S    White    Muscovy  ducklings. 

week  old,  hen  hatched.  Free  circular. 
Caldwell  Farm,  Box  274,  Los  Angeles. 


INCUBATORS 


Lo-Glow  Electric  Incuba- 
tors that  hatch  and  hovers 
that  will  raise  your  chicks. 
Free  circular.  "Blue  Rib- 
bon Reds."  100  pages  about 
Reds,  25c.  Red  Journal, 
mo.,  25c;  2  years,  including 
book,  60c.  Prize  winning 
Reds.  A  fine  lot  of  cockerels 
for  sale;  also  eggs.  Green- 
leaf  Bros,  ft  Cushman.  2128 
Greenleaf  St., Santa  Ana, Cal. 


CAPON  SPEC! ALIST  ^^_ 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  caponfzlng;  8  to  10  weeks  Is  good 
If  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow. 
$5.50.  Furnish  your  table  with  this  best 
of  meat  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Anient,  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
r al.__  ^ _^        _^     ^_   ^ . 

GUINEA  PIGS  FOR  SALE — From  Califor- 
nia's largest  guinea  pig  farm.  Beautiful 
solid  and  mixed  colors.    Prices   right.   J.  E. 
Love.  1845  N.  El  Mollno.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Among  our  50,000  subscribe™  some  want 
what  you  have  for  sale  and  some  have 
what  you  need — a  small  ad  will  do  the 
trick — send  us  copy  today.  Orchard  and 
Farm  brings  buyer  and  seller  together. 

^  B O O K S  E \Q  U  G  H  T  ^ 

BOOKS  BOUGHT — Choice  and  rare  books  a 
specialty.     DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP.  SIS 
So.  Hill,  Los  Angeles.    Telephone  63260. 
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The  CHEMIST^. 

always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  qnarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giarft  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
der*."  Ita  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  NatidBal  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spolcue 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Sverydrop 
power-full 

"Red  Crown"  is  all- 
refinery  gasoline  — 
with  full  power  in 
everydrop.  Itismade 
to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the 
"Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


foe  Gasoline  of  Quality 


Growing  Truffles  in  Calif  ornij 


By  H.  G.  Tinsley 


tabic 
while 


a 


War  Upset  Industry 

The  European  war  destroyed  the 
forests  of  Normandy,  where  thou- 
sands of  French  peasants  grew  truf- 
fles. The  population  fled  for  their 
lives.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Jules 
Gordeau  was  too  aged  to  go  to  war 
and  that  he  bears  a  wound  from  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  he  and  his  wife 
were  given  a  passport  to  America  in 
1916.  They  had  a  nephew  who  was  a 
shepherd  in  Kern  County.  To  him 
they  went. 

They  arrived  with  exactly  $80  as 
their  sole  means.  Naturally  they 
thought  of  forests  suitable  for  truffle 
growing. 

They  found  thousands  of  oak  trees 
growing  wild  on  the  lands  in  the 
lower  mountains  east  of  Bakersfield, 
near  the  Kern  River  gorge.  It  seemed 
to  them  an  ideal  situation  for  growing 
the  sort  of  crop  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  Great  was  their 
surprise  to  find  that  such  a  product 
had  never  been  grown  in  California — 
rich  as  were  the  promises  and  great 
as  America  might  be  as  a  market. 

They  rented  for  the  experimental 
crop  300  acres  (it  seemed  to  them  like 
an  empire  of  land)  for  only  $25,  also 
agreeing  to  be  watchers  of  the  prop- 
erty. They  secured  truffle  tubers 
from  France  and  went  to  work.  Re- 
sults were  not  satisfactory  in  any  way 
in  1917  and  little  better  in  1918.  But 
in  1919  the  experiment  has  been  a 
grand  success. 

Big  Market  in  America 

The  war  stopped  the  truffle  indus- 
try to  a  large  extent  in  France.  The 
oldest  and  most  profitable  truffle 
farms  were  located  where  the  Ger- 
mans scourge  was  worst.  America 
and  England  were  the  largest  buyers 
of  French  truffles  in  the  world.  One 
firm  of  meat  packers  in  Buffalo  used 
to  import  over  $230,000  worth  of  truf- 
fles a  year.  America  formerly  paid 
$2,000,000  for  truffles.  Yet  America 
produced  not  a  pound.  France,  in 
1912  sold  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of 
truffles  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Truf- 
fle growing  formerly  was  a  side  issue 
with  the  French  farmer,  but  it  finally 
became  a  big  industry. 

The  Agricultural  _  Department  at 
Washington  is    encouraging  truffle 


A FRENCHMAN  has  demon- 
strated how  mountain  forest 
acres  may  be  made  very  profi- 
for  agricultural  purposes  even 
the  trees  flourish!  Thousands 
of  acres  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  now 
uncultivated  because  of  the  forests, 
may  become  valuable  for  agriculture. 
Truffle  production  is  showing  the 
way. 

When  Jules  Gordeau  and  wife  lived 
in  Normandy,  France,  they  made  a 
livelihood  growing  truffles  for  epi- 
curean trade.  Their  ancestors  had 
been  growing  them  for  many  gener- 
ations. 

Now,  in  less  than  23  months,  they 
have  sold  to  a  Chicago  meat  packing 
company  157  pounds  of  Kern  County 
truffles  for  $10,200.  The  total  in- 
vestment of  the  Gordeaus  was  $300 
and  actually  but  a  few  months  was 
spent  on  their  enterprise.  The  time 
was  consumed  largely  in  waiting  for 
the  truffles  to  develop.  Even  at  this 
high  figure,  reports  are  that  the  har- 
vest of  truffles  net  the  growers  $4,000 
less  than  in  finally  sold  for.  A  Chi- 
cago delicatessen  dealer  has  since 
said  he  would  have  given  $20,000  for 
the  truffle  crop,  had  he  known  there 
was  such  to  be  had  in  America. 

Requires  Expert  Knowledge 
Truffle  raising  is  interesting,  ba 
in  order  to  carry  it  on  successful!} 
one  must  have  considerable  skill  S 
patience.  Truffles,  it  is  well  knom 
are  a  fungus-growth  like  mushrooms 
but  instead  of  growing  on  the  tfl 
they   ape    found    front  tea 


ten 


face 

twelve  incrfes  below  tbe  gr 
clinging  to  roots  of  trees,  oak, 
or  birch,  and  it  requires  the 
trained  hogs  or  dogs  to  discover 
in  the  wild  state.  The  odor  if 
strong  and  penetrating,  and  is  gM 
erally  esteemed  powerfully  fragrana 
Even  in  its  uncooked  state  the  oV 
fie  is  considered  by  some  to  poa^B 
a  very  agreeable  taste.  As  is  truej 
mushrooms,  there  are  various  specM 
some  of  which  are  worthless  and  daft 
gerous,  but  these  are  easily  A 
tinguished  from  the  edible  varies] 
Truffles  are  raised  in  England, 
and  France,  but  the  French  t: 
is  by  far  the  best.  Tbe  Kern  G 
tubers  were  procured  from  the 
stocks  of  the  Paris  markets.  A 
years  ago  good  truffles  were 
found  in  English  markets;  they 
be  obtained  only  in  France.  A 
demand  increased  the  French  ti 
their  attention  to  the  culiivati 
the  tuber,  and  forests  were  pi; 
in  France  every  year  solely  for 
ing  them.  Forests  that  were 
thought  to  be  valueless  for  the 
ber  growing  in  them  have  lately  fH 
found  to  possess  great  value  forfl 
production  of  truffles.  Indeed,  FrdH 
truffle  forests  increased  so  mucfcfl 
value  that  the  taxes  upon  them  qmp 
rupled. 

Peculiar  Soil  Requirements 

The  truffle  grows  from  July 
autumn  or    winter,    is  found 
among  oak,  beech  and  birch 
and  requires  a  peculiar  soil — a 
clayey  earth.   Prof.  Harkness 
Department  of  Agriculture  belli 
that  the  forests  of  California  and 
Carolinas  can  produce  the  finest  1 
of  truffles.    It  is  also  believed 
the  demand  can  be  increased. 

Before-the-war  prices  are 
rion  for  present  values,  but 
then    varied,    according  to 
from  $2  to  $4  a  pound.    It  is  aoi 
$6  for  the  same  quality     The  K* 


;d. 
no  era* 
the  prfc 

1  qual*) 


culture  in  America.    It  claims  that  ✓'County  crop  sold  for  $6.50  a 


the  Pacific  Coast,  especially  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  can  produce  all  the 
truffles  wanted  in  the  United  States. 
The  Arkansas  oak  forests  can  be 
made  to  grow  several  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  truffles  a  year. 


Jules  Gordeau  says  that  had  hej 
formed  himself  properly,  he 
have  had  $10  a  pound. 

The  French  truffle  is  globuls 
shape,  and  in  color  a  bright  br 
or  black  with  polygonal  warts 
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gray,  marbled  with  white  veins, 
odor  is  very  pleasant,  especially 
the  tubers  are  young,  and  then 
hat  resembles  that  of  a  straw- 
With  age  the  plant  acquires 
onger  odor,  but  is  never  offen- 

e    persons    eat    truffles  raw, 
and  dipped  in  oil  or  egg,  but 
ore  general  use  is  as  an  appe- 
with  game,  fish  and  eggs.  In 
e  and  England  there  are  dozens 
ys  of  preparing  the  truffle  by 
all  of  which  are  said  to  be  ap- 
ig  and    delicious.    When  the 
is  eaten  raw,  the  taste  is  sweet 
sugary. 

Difficult  to  Find  Roots 
|  ft  is  by  the  odor  of  the  truffle  that 
presence  in  the  earth  is  detected, 
it  man  alone  cannot  readily  discover 
squirrels,  hogs,  dogs,  and  other 
Is  frequently  dig  up  truffles  and 
ur  them,  and  it  has  been  neces- 
to  train  the  animals  to  point 
lie  places  where  they  grow  with- 
eating  them.  Pigs  will  always . 
jffles  and  dogs  will  do  so  oc- 
lally;  it  is,  therefore,  customary, 
ance  to  give  the  trained  pig  or 
kg  a  small  piece  of  cheese  or  some 
ft  reward  each  time  it  is  successful 
finding  one.- 
uffles  are  reproduced  by  spores, 
which  serve  the  same  purpose 
eds  in  flowering-plants.  In  true 
es  the  spores  are  borne  in  trans- ' 
it  sacs,  from  four  to  eight  spores 
ach.  These  sacs  are  imbedded 
st  numbers  in  the  flesh  of  the 
In  false  truffles  the  spores 
ee,  and  borne  on  minute  spicules, 
pports. 

affles  are  a  relish  that  enters 
lore  expensive  canned  meats, 
packers  of  such  epicurean  dishes 
te-de-foi-gras  are  best  buyers  ol 
jnderground  fungus.    It  is  likely 
It  a  much  larger  area  will  be  planted 
^uffles  in  Kern  County  this  year 
modern  ^grower,    planting  the 
at  designated  places,  18  to  24 
apart  in  the  forest,  does  noi 
re  the  services  of  a  trained  ani- 
Ifc  order  to  harvest  his  crop.  The 
|£rs  simply  are  dropped  about  6 
deep  into  holes  dug  with  a 
and  are  covered  lightly.  Ex- 
rowers  declare  that  success  de- 
more  on  the  selection  of  good 
and  proper  environment  than 
^methods  of  culture,  which  us- 
follow    normal    conditions  as 
as  possible,  as  though  the 
were  growing  wild. 


Keeping  Bark  on  Logs 

SQUENTLY  builders  of  rustic 
tidings  desire  information  as  to 
retain  bark  on  the  logs  used, 
experienced  forester  recommends 
allowing  methods: 
lut  timber  in  late  summer  and  cut 
arrow  strips  of  bark  on  opposite 
.for  the  entire  length.  Pile  the 
n  in  open  piles,  in  a  shady  place 
rmit  thorough  slow  seasoning, 
during  the  greater  part  of  a 
year.  Before  using,  an  addi- 
treatment  is  sometimes  em- 
1,  consisting  of  brushing  coal 
eosote  on  the  stripped  portions 
log  soon  after  removing  the 
id  again  just  prior  to  construct- 
le  building. 

The  second  method  consists 
of  nailing  the  bark  to  the  un- 
ig  wood,  after  which  the  nail 
are  painted  the  same  color  as 
.Large  headed  nails  or  long 
*are  used,  one  to  every  square 
>f  bark.  Cut  the  timber  in  late 
cr  as  in  the  first  method;  often 
ention  is  paid  to  the  time  of 
-W.  J.  Morrill. 


CALCO  Grain  Bins 


1918  season  and  1920. 

So  far  they  have  been  pretty  much 
alike,  haven't  they? 

Do  you  remember  the  early  fall  'rains 
of  1918? 

Perhaps  you  were  one  of  the  farmers 
who  lost  10%  of  his  grain  because  of 
those  rains. 

If  you  could  insure  yourself  against 
another  such  loss  and  at  the  same  time 
add  to  your  profits,  would  you  do  it? 
Calco  Metal  Grain  Bins  save  every  bit 


of  grain  from  rain.  They  save  the  cost 
of  sacks.  They  cut  down  the  labor 
expense,  and  save  the  waste  from  rats, 
squirrels,  mice  and  vermin. 

Calco  Bins  are  made  of  Galvanized 
Armco  Iron.  They  are  durable,  lasting 
and  easily  erected.  Their  cost  is  com- 
paratively small. 

Remember  that  their  first  cost  is  their 
only  cost.  Write  today  for  booklet 
which  gives  complete  information,  descrip- 
tions, and  comparative  costs. 


MODEL  257. 

Calco  Sheep  Trough. 

For  watering  and  feeding 
sheep.  Made  from  Armco  Gal- 
vanized Iron  and  is  clean,  sani- 
tary and  durable.  Easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Send  for 
size  and  price  list. 


MODEL  244. 


MODEL  258 


Calco  Hog  Trough 

Built  for  feeding  or  watering 
hogs.  Made  of  Armco  rust- 
resisting.  Galvanized  Iron,  they 
are  sanitary,  strong,  durable  and 
economical.  They  come  in  sizes 
to  fit  every  farm.  Write  for 
ices  and  description. 

Calco  Self  Feeder. 

Supplies  fresh,  clean  grain  to  hogs  automati- 
cally. It  lessens  the  labor  of  feeding.  It  saves 
the  grain  from  being  scattered  and  wasted  and 
keeps  the  feed  supply  clean  and  sanitary. 
Prices  and  sizes  upon  request. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
421  Leroy  Street  410  Parker  Street 


calco 


ucts 


~'o\  GB  S-3 


CEMENT 
MIXER 

For  the  Farm 
$75 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 
With  Engine, 
$185 

Write  for  cata- 
logue 

The  Brown  Beavis  Co.,  Inc. 

422  E.  Third  St.  Lou  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phone  10037 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  6th  8t.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti. 
mates  the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  bit  you  next.  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heated 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 


stock  of  Surtra  Irrigation 


Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  generate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it,  generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-5 

Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention. 
Filled  with  valuable  information  for  the 
grower. 

W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

Sin  and  Irwin  Streets,  San 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


Newcomer 


2-wheeI  and  4-wheel  types 
800  lbs.  to  S  tons  capacity 
Factory  built 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

F.  H.  OLDS  CO. 

1125  BANTA  FE  AVE..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
PHONE  BDWY.  7615. 
Catalog  on  Request. 


S3i; 

to 


2  and  4-wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

13Z2  Central  Ave..  Los  Angelas 


HELP^WANTED 

BOYS 

In  every  city  and  town  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia, a  bright,  active  High  School  lad  over  16 
years,  with  good  executive  ability  to  organ- 
ise and  manage  a  business  In  his  home  town 
after  school  hours.  Very  profitable  and  an 
opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experience.  Ad- 
dress a  letter  In  your  own  handwriting  to 
Circulation  Manager,  "California"  Magazine, 
THE  EXAMINER.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IP  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good  selling 
proposition  where  you  can  make  big  prof- 
its, you  should  get  In  touch  with  us  at  once. 

We  are  selling  out  our  entire  slock  of  pre- 
miums. There  are  a  number  of  very  at- 
tractive articles  that  are  salable  at  sight, 
which  you  can  secure  at  pre-war  cost  In  any 
-quantity.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  full  de- 
tails. Drop  us  a  card.  Address  Orchard  and 
Parm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Haiard  established  this  agency  In  1878. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
•Ince  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  8.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  8.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  chnrge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
km -Mi:.  506  Central  Building,  Blxth  and 
Main  streets.  Ion  Angeles,  Cal. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT,  8av- 
Ings  and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Es- 
tsbllshed  60  years.     Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.  Llbersl  credit.  Save  60  per 
-cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  at  COMPANY,  INC., 
The  Yellow  Front,  Established  18(2. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St  . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ENGINEERING 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  COMPANY,  282  Mo- 
nadnock  Building,  San  Francisco.  Phone 
Douglas  2363.  Is  an  association  of  graduate 
engineers  who  solve  practical  problems  re- 
quiring technical  knowledge.  Specialties:  In- 
ventlon  and  design  of  rural  power,  lighting 
communication  and  Irrigation  systems. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


DULL  BLADES  RE-EDOED,  60c  do*.  Send 
for  mailing  box.  Howard  Spuclalty  Works, 
140  Johnson  Ave.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


FOR  BALE — GUARANTEED  PAINTS. 
Buy  dlreot  from  Factory 
and  save  60  per  cent. 
House  paints,  82.26  gal.;  white  enamel,  80c 
qt. ;    kalsomlno,    6Vjc  lb.;   floor   and  porch 
paints,   82.60  gal.;   varnish  at  Una,  60c   qt. ; 
flnt  white,  82.20  gal.;  turp*.  80c  gal.;  roofing 
alnt,  60o*gal.  up.    "Storm  Tight,"  guaran- 
teed ten  years.     House  and  shingle  stains, 
86c  gal.     Prompt  delivery.    Orders  shipped 
■nrne  day  See  us  before  you  buy.   Our  prices 
wholesale;  everything  In  paints.   Bicked  up 
by  35  years'  experience. 

BOULDER  PAINT  PRODUCTS  CO.  » 
(The  Old  Reliable) 
(New  Address) 
in  E.  NINTH  ST.  Main  9421." 

Between  L.  A.  and  Bantee  Sta. 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  from  factory 
and  save  .50  per  cent 

Host  house  paint,  $2.25  gal.:  white  enamel, 
6c  qt. ;  kaisomlne.  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  82.60  gal;  varnish  ataln,  66c  qt. ;  flat 
white,  82  gal.,  glue,  26c  lb.;  boiled  oil,  90o 
gal.;  turps.,  70c  gal.;  leak  proof  roof  paint, 
6M-  gal.;  house,  barn,  and  roof  ataln.  85c  gal; 
green,  95c  gal.     We  sell  you  everything  In 
tin-   i  ami   lino  at  WHOLESALE.     Get  our 
PRICES  before  you  buy.     MAIL  ORDERS 
SIliri'KD  SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 
UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO., 
606  E.  7th.,  near  San  Pedro  st  . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  64358. 


•    PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  AT  WHOLESALE 

Wall  Boird  and  Roofing  Paper 
House  Staina,  60c    Flat  White,  82.26. 
Graphite  Roof  Paint,  40c.  Gloss  White,  82.76. 
House  paint,  colors,  white,  82.46,  82.76,  83.60 

Turps.  .65.     Boiled  oil,  90c.    Tints,  6c. 
CONSUME  KB  WHOLESALE  PAINT  WORKS 

Wholesale  to  Consumer 
814  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles.         Phone  61661. 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  50% 

Flat  White  ...  .82.25       House  Stain  60a 

White  Enamel. 83.00       Hoof  Cote  tOo 

Vurnlah   81-60       Boiled  Oil ......  ,90c 

Floor  Paint  82.25      Green  Stain  >0c 

Turps   70       Varnish  Btiin  76c  qt, 

We  ship  mall  orders  same  day  as  received. 

PACIFIC  PAINT  &  SUPPLY  CO., 
MAIN  4007.    603  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angelea 


PAINT  *" 


Inside  and  out.  All  colors. 
Send  for  color  card  and  free  sample. 
THE    POWER    PAINT  WORKS. 
1218H   East  First  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 


THE  DOWNIE  TRACTOR,  plows,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows,  discs  and  doea  all  the 
work  of  a  team.  It  Is  made  with  a  10  h.  p. 
f-cyllnder  water  cooled  motor.  Drive  wheels 
36  Inches  diameter  and  fitted  with  the  Grid- 
iron track  laying  grips.  Width  of  tractor, 
28  Inches.  Tractor  la  low  enough  to  go  under 
trees  and  narrow  enough  to  go  between  or 
straddle  rows  In  cultivating.  Doea  not 
pack  the  ground.  Goes  close  to  - the  fence 
and  In  the  corners  and  turns  directly  around. 
Attached  to  any  Implement  without  extra 
attachmenta  or  fixtures.  Has  belt  pulley  for 
power.  P.  S.  IRON  WORKS.  Seattle.  Wash. 


Learn  Autos 
<&  Tractors 


Repairing  and  operating  all  makes;  can 

oarn  while  learning.  Positions  secured  Day 
evening  classes.     Booklet  free.  Write' 

AUTOMOBILE   ENGINEERING  CO.. 
 742  So.  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — No.  30  Holt  Tractor.  Price 
81000.  In  good  working  condition,  will 
take  small  automobile  aa  part  payment. 
Terms  on  balance  can  be  arranged.  Can  be 
seen  at  Lyon'a  Garage,  corner  of  Compton 
and  Florence  ave.  For  full  Information  write 
W.  T.  Graham,  1280  Wholesale  8t.,  Los  An- 
geles, or  phone  Broadway  7810. 


ONE  BRAND  NEW   BEEMAN  TRACTOR. 

Must  sell  on  account  of  change  of  plana 
Will  discount.  Terms  with  good  security. 
R.  R.  11.  Box  649,  Los  Angeles,  or  call  nt 
Bunland,  N.  E.  cor.  1st  st.  and  State  High- 
way. 


DOGS 


FOR  8ALE — Airedale  and   Boston  Terriers. 

Best  of  breeding.  All  fine  puppies,  also 
grown  dogs.  H.  M.  Wakelln,  Oarvanxa,  Los 
Angelcat  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES 


30   HORSE   POWER   stationary   Union  Gas 
engine.     First-class  condition;  used  very 
little.    Price  8600.    No.  3  Dlller  St.,  Redwood 
•City.  Cal. 


Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Parm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
cost  Is  -mull — full  purtlculurs  upon  appli- 
cation. 


When  answering  Adver- 
tisements please  mention 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


INDIANAPOLIS     8TEAM     TRACTOR,  45- 
horae  power,   will   pull  18   10-Inch  plows, 
good    condition;    boiler    Just    inspected  by 
State  Inspector.    Will  sell  for  31000.  Address 

No.  3  Dlller  St..  Redwood  City,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Humphrey's  green  bean  and 
;  vegetable  cutter  No.  2,  semi-power,  with 
hand    and    power   wheel,  as  good  as  new. 

Cheap.    A.  Worel,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Napa.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  78  Oliver  Power  Lift 
Tractor  plow,  3  bottom  ateel.  B5-10  Inch. 
Slightly    used     for    demonstrating  tractor. 
Price  3226.    Box  468,  Prtaluma.  Cal. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


BOOK  ON  IRRIGATION  by  D.  H.  Anderson, 
Editor  of  Irrigation  Age.  266  pages.  Illus- 
trated, giving  all  essential  facts  regarding 
■oil  Irrigation,  plant  foods,  crops,  weather 
forecasts,  how  to  uae  cement,  etc.  81,00, 
postpaid.  LIBERTY  BOOK  STORE.  1160 
Market  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Among  our  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
what  von  buve  for  sale  and  some  hnve 
wluit  you  need — n  small  ad  will  do  the 
trick — send  us  copy  today.  Orchard  and 
Form  brings  buyer  and  seller  together. 


A  Dog's  Life 

Rivers  had  come  home  and  was 
stumbling  over  things  in  the  dark 
hallway.  ' 

"What  are  you  growling  about, 
dear?"  called  Mrs.  Rivers  from  the 
floor  above. 

"I  am  growling,"  he  answered  in 
his  deepest  base  voice,  "to  drown  the 
barking  of  my  shins." 


To  Be  Sure 

Sergeant — "Why  haven't  you  shaved 
this  morning?" 

Private  (rubbing  his  face  in  great 
surprise) — "Ain't  I  shaved?" 

Sergeant — "No,  you're  not.  I  want 
to  know  why." 

Private — "Well,  you  see,  there  was 
a  dozen  of  us  using  the  same  mirror, 
and  I  guess  I  must  of  shaved  some 
other  man." 


The  Polite  Thing  to  Do 

Jimmy  had  been  reprimanded  se- 
verely for  striking  his  little  playmate, 
his  mother  trying  to  explain  to  him 
that  it  wasn't  even  polite  to  treat  a 
guest  that  way.  After  the  playmate 
had  gone  home  Jimmy  said:  "Is  there 
a  polite  way  of  fighting  when  any 
one  calls  you  names?" 


Gross  Misrepresentation 

"What,  moving  againt.  I  thought 
you  were  settled  here  for  good!" 

"So  did  I,  but  the  food  is  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  landlord  said  this 
field  was  planted  to  peppers,  but  toe 
find  it  is  nothing  but  aalt-bu*h." 


Genuine  Relief 

Company  came  unexpectedly  and 
Mrs.  Jones  was  not  prepared  to  en- 
tertain them.  Her  anxiety  evidently 
was  shared  by  little  May,  for  as  the 
visitors  were  seated  at  the  table,  the 
child  looked  approvingly  at  the 
various  edibles  and  cheerfully  ob- 
served: "Well,  mamma,  we've  got  a 
pretty  good  dinner,  after  alll" 


No  Pacifist 

Clarence  was  out  walking  with  l|H 
mother  when  she  thought  she  he*sj 
a  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  stre*. 
calling  her  boy  names. 

"Sissy!  Sissy!  Mamma's  little  sisf 
bqy!"  he  yelled. 

"Clarence,"  asked  his  mother, 
that  horrid  boy  calling  you  names? 

"He  is,"  replied  Clarence,  pulling  ol 
his  coat.  "Now  mother,  don't  stall 
any  peace  talk — you  just  hold  my  coal 
for  about  five  minutes." 


"Where  do  they  hold  the  World'l 

Fair?" 
"Around  the  waist." 


Parlor  Competition 

"How  is  it  that  Arthur  never  takes 
you  to  the  theater  nowadays?"  quer- 
ied Marie. 

"Well,  you  see,"  her  friend  replied, 
"one  evening  it  rained,  and  we  sat  in 
the  parlor." 

"Yes?" 

"Well,  ever  since  that  we — Oh,  I 
dont'  know;  but  don't  you  think  that 
theaters  are  an  awful  bore?" 


The  New  West 

"Fellow  reached  for  his  hip  police 
just  now  and  they  mobbed  him."  J 
"Thought  he  was  going  to  shootr 
"No,  thought  he  was  going  to  treat| 

Rastus — "Ah've  named  dat  cow 
bought  de  odder  day  United  State 
Sam — "Whaffo'  yo  all  name  dat 

United  States?" 
Rastus — "Caze  she  done  gone 


Solving  the  Labor  Problem 

By  Justin  Nutt 

"J  treat  my  men  right  handsomely,"  said  honest  Farmer  True — 
"Each  month  I  give  'cm  higher  pay  and  lighter  work  to  do. 
"We  feed  'em  cream  and  eggs  and  jam,  and  stacks  of  T-bone  steaks; 
"Pie  with  lunch  and  supper,  too — and  every  morning,  cake*. 
"Each  Saturday  we  knock  off  work  about  half  after  three; 
"I  take  'em  in  my  car  to  town  and  let  'em  have  a  spree." 

"We  never,  KEVER  ask  a  man  to  do  a  single  chore — 
"Why,  they  don't  even  harness  up  their  horses  any  morel 
"We  have  a  boy  to  clean  the  barn  and  one  to  milk  the  cows, 
"Another  man  who  gathers  eggs  and  one  who  feeds  the  sow*. 
"One  specialist  drives  tractors  while  another  makes  repairs, 
"They're  not  much  good  at  splitting  wood,  but  strong  on  splitting  hair*." 

"The  bunk-house  i*  a  model,  Sir,  of  cleanliness  and  light; 

"The  mattresses  are  silken-floss;  the  blankets  warm  and 'white. 

"We  have  a  maid  who  sweeps  and  dusts  their  quarters  every  day, 

"And  sympathizes  with  'em  when  they  kick  about  their  pay! 

"Oh  yes.  Sir,  help  is  plentiful;  on  that  we'll  all  agree, 

"But  the  wherewithal  to  pay  'em  with— now,  that's  what  worries  me!~1 

"I  think  Tve  solved  the  problem,  though — a  very  simple  plan; 
•Twill  surely  end  my  troubles  and  it  SHOULD  please  every  man. 
"Til  simply  turn  the  butines*  over  to  thi*  hungry  mob. 
"Then  move  my  meager  chattel*  out— and  RUSTLE  UP  A  JOBt" 


OLINE 


Tractor  is  Universal 


dispensable  Results 


The  principle  of  doing  all  field  oper- 
ations with  one  man  sitting  where  he 
can  watch  his  work  is  correct,  or  farm- 
ing has  always  been  done  backward, 
and  the  operator  would  always  have 
ridden  or  led  his  horses  instead  of 
driving  them. 

The  Moline  Universal  Tractor  places 
the  power  of  nine  big  horses  where 
the  horses  stood — is  driven  just  like 
horses  are  driven,  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  and  hitched  up  to  the  im- 
plements just  as  horses  are  hitched. 


No  duplication  by  horses 
A  large  saving  in  labor 
Great  ease  of  operation 
Can  back  and  turn  short 
Better  and  faster  work 


Because 
Because 
Because 
Because 
Because 


Power  used  as  horses  are  used  Because 


Does  all  field  work,  including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work 

One  man  completely  operates  both  tractor 
and  all  implements 

A  single  seat  in  the  center  of  all  controls  of 
tractor  and  implement 

A  single  unit  of  operation — the  tractor  and 
implements  form  but  one  unit 

Operator  sees  all  his  work — "Foresight  is 
better  than  hind  sight" 

Tractive  power  in  front  of  the  work  with 
operator  behind  the  work 


Utility  Is  Not  Sacrificed  for  Price 


If  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  behind"  or  horse  drawn 
implements  you  now  have  with  the  Moline  Universal 
Tractor,  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information. 

IIOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 


Branches  at: 


Atl,u 

■  Orleans 


Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Baltimore 
Lot  Angeles 
Stockton  CaL 


Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Oe 


Minneapolis 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  111. 
Indianapolis 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Bfbaoy 

tettrou 


hicks  could 
j^tt  they  want  - 


They  wouldn't  hesitate  to  speak  right  out 
in  meetin'.  They  would  demand,  first  of  all, 
clean  feed.  For,  nothing  is  good  enough  for  a 
baby  chick  that  is  not  clean  enough  for  a  hu- 
man baby.  Then— they  would  ask  for  a  feed 
that  is  uniform,  properly  granulated  and  pro- 
portioned for  their  delicate  digestive  organs. 
They  would  show  you  why  they  require  a  bal- 
anced ration— just  as  your  grown  hens  do. 

To  make  a  long  speech  short— they  would 
ask  for  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed.  For  this  bal- 
anced ration  supplies  all  the  food  values  that 
Nature  intended  a  growing  chick  to  have.  It 
is  made  from  prime,  clean  grains — kept  clean 
throughout  its  entire  process  of  manufacture. 

After  all,  the  amount  of  feed  eaten  by  a 
baby  chick  during  the  baby  chick  period  is  so 
small  that  the  slight  difference  in  cost  between 
poor  feed  and  Sperry  Baby  Chick  Feed  means 
nothing — especially  when  you  realize  that  the 
saving  of  a  very  few  chicks  more  than  makes 
up  for  it. 

Remember,  too,  that  Sperry  Baby  Chick 
Feed  is  absolutely  gritless.  There's  a  worth- 
while saving  there — because  all  you  need  do 
is  to  add  about  5  per  cent  fine  shell  and  grit 
when  using. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy"  devotes 
quite  a  bit  of  space  to  this  all-important  ques- 
tion of  feeding  baby  chicks.  We'll  gladly  send 
a  copy  on  request.  Simply  cut  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  today — it's  free! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 

(A  II) 


^  ,  Sperry  ^ 

BabyChickFeed 


A.  Sperry  Product" 
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You  will  like  the  Bour-Davis  at  first  glance,  because 
few  cars  have  ever  approached  it  in  beautiful  lines, 
finish,  upholstery,  and  equipment. 

When  you  first  drive  it,  your  enthusiasm  will  grow. 
For  you  will  feel  the  wonderful  thrill  of  driving  a  big, 
high-powered  car,  fit  and  able  to  go  through  under 
the  worst  road  conditions  in  the  south  and  west;  roads 
that  are  impassable  to  most  cars. 

But,  the  most  pleasing  thing  about  the  Bour-Davis  is 
that  your  pleasure  in  it  grows  the  longer  you  own  one, 
because  of  its  thoro  reliability. 

The  Bour-Davis  is  built  in  the  south  by  men  who  were 
pioneers  in  the  automobile  business  and  who  have  made 
a  most  careful  study  of  southern  and  western  road 
conditions,   and   designed  the  Bour-Davis  to  meet 

them. 

On  the  market  for  five  years,  the  record  of  the  Bour- 
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Davis  is  without  a  blemish.  There  has  never  been  a  poor 
Bour-Davis  built,  nor  a  dissatisfied  Bour-Davis  owner. 

The  Car  Itself 

Space  permits  only  the  briefest  description. 

The  chassis  will  delight  any  mechanic — 125-inch  wheel 
base;  Continental  Motor;  spring  specially  designed 
for  southern  and  western  roads;  every  part  the  finest 
money  can  buy. 

The  body  is  a  beautiful  creation — straight,  unbroken 
lines  from  front  to  rear.  The  body  finish  and  coach 
work  is  a  masterpiece:  Real  leather  upholstery.  And 
you  have  a  choice  of  three  body  colors  and  four 
upholstery  leathers  to  express  your  individual  taste. 
The  equipment  is  exceptional — lined  top;  tonneau  and 
inspection  lamp;  thermos  bottle  compartment  that 
locks;  curtains  that  open  and  close  with  the  doors,  and 
numerous  other  features  that  will  surprise  you  in  a  car 
at  its  price. 


Take  a  ride  in  a  Bour-Davis  or  drive  one  and  we  predict  you  will  be  surprised  to 
find  lhal  you  can  satisfy  your  utmost  desires  in  a  motor  car  for  a  medium  price 

Our  latest  six  color  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 


DEALERS 
You  will  find  the  Bour-Davis  an 
exceptionally  profitable  selling 
proposition.    Some  territory  still 
open.    Write  for  full  information 

MODELS 

Five-Passe  nger  Touring  Car 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Two-Passenger  Roadster 

LOUISIANA  MOTOR.  CAT*.  COMPANY 

5  
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Our  Editorial  Follcy 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  at.  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  due  the 
best  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation>  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  Information:  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  hhj  happy 
household — that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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Around  the  Calendar 

Now  comes  the  merrle  month  of  May. 
when  cash  and  anger  melt  away. 
Though  bankers  motor  grandly  by.  and 
with  a  calculating  eye,  observe  the 
fields  of  waving  grain,  we  smile  the 
while  to  hide  our  pain.  And  when  It's 
time  to  cut  the  hay,  the  men  demand 
an  eight-hour  day.  Then  Bugar  takes 
another  jump,  though  beets,  it  seems, 
are  on  the  slump.  Next,  flour  goes  up 
a  dollar  mor-  yet  wheat  is  cheaper 
than  before!  Bacon's  worth  six  bits  a 
pound,  but  hogs  aren't  even  worth  their 
found.  So  let  U3  smile  and  shout  and 
play — It  Is  the  merrle  month  of  May! — 
Justin  Nutt. 


FARMERS  AND  AMERICANISM 

"This  is  America,  not  Russia."  reads  a 
placard  that  hangs  in  the  composing  room 
where  Orchard  and  Farm  is  set  Into  type. 
Th»  printers,  like  the  farmers,  have  no 
patience  with  the  calamity  howlers  who 
predict  that  "the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs."  They  know  that  nothing  can  bring 
on  National  calamity  but  lack  of  faith.  If 
we  believe  as  Americans  we  shall  live  as 
Americans.  A  number  of  our  political  lead- 
ers have  predicted  that  the  farmers  would 
elect  the  next  President.  This  certainly 
shows  faith  in"  Americanism.     Why  worry? 
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U  A  MAX  with  the  hives,"  was  the  schoolboy's  definition  of  an  apiarist.  Not 
bad,  at  that;  we  always  think  of  a  man  with  the  hives  as  a  very  busy 
man,  and  no  one  is  busier  than  a  successful  bee-keeper;  that  is,  unless  it's  the 
_  •  bees  themselves.    The  busy  bee,  of  course,  has  long  been 

held  up  as  a  standard  of  industry  and  thrift.  "Keep  busy 
as  a  bee  and  you'll  never  be  stung,"  is  a  saying  as  apt  as  it 
is  familiar.  You  will  never  be  stung  if  you  patronize 
Orchard  and  Farm  advertisers.  And  then,  too,  every  one 
should  read  ads  for  their  interest  and  instructive  value.  Dr. 
"i-rank  Crane  said  recently:  "No  wonder  the  advertisements 
are  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper.  One  reason,  per- 
haps, is  that  the  ad-writer  for  a  department  store  receives 

 1^0,000  a  year,  while  the  reporter  of  news  gets   $40  a 

week.  Brains  cost  money."  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  sure 
a  little  journey  through  Orchard  and  Farm's  advertising  section  will  prove 
profitable  for  you.  And  you  can  "stop  off"  at  the  points  of  greatest  interest  by 
consulting  the  convenient,  alphabetical  "time-table"  below. 


TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS 


Automobile — Has  the  four-passenger  car  been  a  success?    33 

.vuiomobuen — W  nat  is  tho  best  way  to  decide  on  a  car?   01 

i.auiiii  Tractor — is  mere  a  special  Caliuuiiia  type?   40 

t.usoliue — How  can  1  be  sure  of  always* getting  same  quality?    68 

Motor  Truck — What  dividends  will  it  pay  on  the  farm?    19 

Motor  Truck — Dues  it  demand  good  roads  tor  economical  operation?    30 

Oils — Do*  different  engines  require  different  types?    50 

Orchard  'Iraclor — How  much  power  should  it  ,have?    30 

(in  Hard  Traitors — What  are   tne  special  requirements?    61 

Piston  Rings — What  efiect  do  they  have  on  power?    43 

llepalra,  Auto — What  L.  A.  Garage  is  open  all  night?    31 

.spurk  Plugf— What  have  they  to  do  with  harrowing?    47 

'Urea — How  pneumatic  truck  tires  reduce  assessments   .-   4 

'Aires — Winners   in   tire  contest    24 

Tractor — What  wheel-tractor  is  made  at  Los  Angeles?    .44 

Tractor  Economy  —  How  does  a  tractor  stop  profit  leaks?    28 

Tractor  Manuiucture — Does  detail  receive  sufficient  consideration?    34 

Tiuilers — How  mucil  will  they  Increase  the  capacity  of  a  truck?    28 

i  Minor — What  results  may  be  expected  on  kerosene  fuel?   .'.   511 

Titictor — What  tractor  is  handled  much  like  horses?    71 

Trucks — Must  the  farmer  depend  on  the  railroads?    49 

Vineyard  Tractor — What  California-made  machine  Is  recommended  especially  for  orchard 

and  vlnyard  work?    26 
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MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION,  CONSTUCTION 
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1.1  inn;',  tor  -Aiac-iinery — \>  here  it  may  oe  obtained   

JblbfeUnjl  i' owner — How  can  l  oe  aure  of  uniform  quality?   

Aiuiluiiitf  uiuteriuht — How  can  1  save  money  011  iumoer,  etc.?   

MM'-riow.s — u  nat  are  the  different  kinds?   

i  ir<  tnc  Lhrut  i'lunttt— Must  they  run  noisily?   .'.  . 

Kiifclneer — \>  ho  builds,  designs,  installs  special  machinery?   

«,iiKii!t* — Can  1  successfully   pump   with  kerosene?   

..urines — y\hat  lactoiy  sells  direct  to  farmer?   

J: arm  Motor* — Is  weight  necessary  in  a  small  farm  motor?   

i  H  i-  Extinguisher* — Is  .there  a  type  for  tne  farm  ?   

Grain  Jblutv — What  Is  the  best  way  to  avoid  ilamatfe  from  rats?  

Orinder»,  Jceed — What  kind   will  grind  cured   forage  crops?   

1/enyurutor — Can  a  uehydrator  be  had  in  time  to  handle  this  season's  crop?  

iiuy  Machinery — How  can  i  learn  about  latest  improvements?   

Irrigation  Meter -  is  there  an  accurate,  inexpensive  measuring  device  for  irrigating  water  ? 

Mowing  Machine** — What  Is  the  special  calllornia  type?   

I'ulnt.  Metal — v\  hy  is  it  economical  to  coat  metals?   

i'»l.e,  Suriace — i.,  it  mucli  used  tor  irrigation  now?   ,  34, 

l'ipe — How  can  1  save  money  on  iron  pipe?  

I'mm*  Preservative — How  to  prevent  miluew  and  mold  which  decay  posts   

I'utato  Diggers — Are  they  economical  '   

i'uinpi* — How  can  priming  be  eliminated?   

l*iiina;t» — Htw  can  i  get  estimates  on  pumping  costs?   

l'uiunH — What  are  the  advantages  of  belted  pumps?  .   

l*umpt» — Where  can  1  secure  information  on  turbine  pumps?   t  

l'u m pi* — What  is  good  type  for  small  flow  and  shallow  well?   

1'unij.t*,  Ueep  \\»'li — Who  sends  free  book  on  deep-well  systems?  

shellac — Is   there  an  improved  kind?   

SUo — What  are  advantages  Of  owning  a  silo?  

.Solder,  iSoft — How  can  leaky  milk-cans  be  repaired  without  heat?   

Mump  I'. i Hers — Where  can  1  secure  one  c/n  free  trial?   

Transplanting  Machine — What  are  Its  advantages?   

Vt at ei proofing  Compound — How  to  treat  tanks,  etc.,  to  prevent  leakage  

W ell-l^oring  Outfits — Where  can  they  be  bought  on  easy  terms?   


LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 


Cream  Separators— What  should  be  their  life?   

Crenm  Separator — What  do  women  demalnd  in  a  separator?   

Dairy  Feed — What  Is  the  best  endorsement  of  a  feed?   

Dip — What  is  a  good  kind  and  how  may  it  be  used  for  stock  and  poultry? 

Molasses — What  do  stockmen  tiiink  of  it  as  a  feed?   

Oil  Cake*  and  Meal* — Where  can  I  (ret  information  about  them?   

Sheep — What  are  the  advantages  of  Karakuls?   

Wool — Who  buys  and   sells  it?   


REAL  ESTATE,  LAND  OPPORTUNITIES,  INVESTMENTS 


linndn — How  can  I  be  sure  of  safety  and  6  per  cent?   

Farm  Lands — Who  sells  good  land  cheap  on  20  years'  time?  .  . 
linperlnl  Valley  Farms — Waal  la  the  cost  of  raw  land?  .... 
Mink  Kauclich-~What  special  inducements  does  Canada  offer? 


SEEDS,  PLANTS  (FIELD  AND  GARDEN);  FERTILIZERS 


Alfnlfa  Seed — What  are  the  advantages  of  Arizona  seed?   

Hwctcria — Where  can  Inijoculutlng  cultures  be  obtained?   

Bnsteria — Are  legumes  the  only  plants  that  can  be  Innoculated  to  advantage?   

Itacterla — What  advantnge  is  there  in  a  soil  medium  for  seed-innoeulation  cultures?.. 

Corn — What  variety  produces  8  to  12  ears  to  the  stalk?   

Cowpeas,  VYIiippoorwill —  Who  has  seed  for  sale?   20, 

(>arden  Seed — Who  sends  free  book  on  gardening?   

Garden  Tools — Who  gives  free  book  on  use  of  hand  and  wheel  garden  tools?   

Napier  Grass — Cr.sjt  of  propagating.     Where  to  obtain  cuttings  17, 

Nitrate  of  Soda — Why  is  It  a  most  desirable  form  of  nitrogen?   

Nitrate  of  Hodn-y-Who  sells  lurge  or  small  lots?   

Sudan  <irass — Is  there  an  improved  variety?   21, 

Sudan  (jrass— What  are  Its  cultural  requirements?   
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SPRAY-  MATERIALS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT 

Putdcr,  Orchard  -  Who  semis  free  information  on  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  dusting  machines" 

l>u*trr — What  kind  soils  for  under  $20?   

Pasting  Comr.aund — What  Ik  beat  for  nphiH  and  red  spider?   

I  .idiler.   Orchard — What    is   tin*   latest  Inpnivement?   


POULTRY,  PET  STOCK  AND 
SUPPLIES 

Brooder  Stoves — What  are  the  latest  im- 
provements?   34 

Feed,  Baby  Chick— Advantages  of  dried 
milk   and  buttermilk?    17 

FTadcti?aba:cicr?iCk-What  18  the  value  of 

snec.fie^'r-,8  ,thcre  a  guaranteed  " 
ailments?         y  ordinary  chicken 

  58 

FOOD.  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC 

Cnocolate— How   can   it  be  used  by  the 

hostess  to  best  advantage?    64 

Coffee  and  Tea— How  can  they  be  bought 

for   less?    p4 

J;'"''— Who  ships  at  wholesale,  "salt  fish?  24 
f.  v  K',,er— Is  >  there  a  successful  one?..  33 
Home  »  urnishings—  Who  sends  free  book- 
let on  this  subject?    *7 

Tamps — Is  there  a  practical  lamp7.  '.  ""  58 
1  lanos — How    can    I    be    protected  in 

buying?   

Plumbing  Fixtures— Where  '  can  '  i  '  secure 
free  booklet  describing  bathroom  fix- 
tures?   # 

Shoes — How  can  I"  save  money  oii  them?!  24 
Stoves — How  can  my  stove  be  converted 
into  a  gas  stcve,  burning  coal  oil?..  67 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Asthma— What  can  I  do  to  relieve  It?..  58 
Lags — Who   buys   and   sells   them?    .  17 
Hees — How  can  I  secure  booklet  on  bee- 
keeping?   31 

Cigarettes— What  is  the  best  way  'to'de- 

^  clde  on  a  brand  of  cigarettes?    69 

l-opher  Traps — What     Is    a  successful 

kind?    44 

I'lstol — Where  can  I  get  '  information 
about  the  novelty  pistol  contained  in  a 

knife?   ,   33 

Telephone — Does  criticism  help  the  serv- 
ice?   60 


Geraldine  Shows  Good  Understanding 

Here  toe  have  sweet  Ocraldine, 

As  fair  as  any  rose, 
Who  every  morn,  in  her  garden  green. 

Removes  her  coat  and  hoes. 

Oeraldlne's  industry  is  admirable.  And 
she  knows  exactly  what  to  do  each  month 
In  order  to  make  her  garden  profitable,  be- 
cause she  Is  a  regular  reader  o-f  Orchard  and 
Farm,  the  one  practical  magazine  that  al- 
ways tells  how,  when,  why,  where  and 
how  much. 


PROFITABLE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Are  overlooked  by  the  subscriber  who  falls 
lo  turn   to  pages  66  and   67  in  thla  Issue. 

These  pages  have  become  so  popular  that, 
crowd  fliem  as  we  may,  they  have  over- 
flowed to  page  70.  with  the  "Sunflowers." 
But  this  Is  no  Joke.  The  laugh  is  on  the  one 
who  classes  Opportunity  with  ordinary 
knackers. 
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PUZZLE  CONTEST  WINNERS 
Were  you  one  of  the  lucky  ones? 
Turn  to  page  35  for  names  of  win- 
ners, facsimile  of  the  best  chart, 
list  of  prizes  and  all  details.  The 
statement  of  the  committee  which 
passed  on  the  awards  is  given  on 
page  34.  The  checks  have  b.9en 
mailed,  with  our  congratulations,  to 
those  who  were  "in  the  money."  We 
wish  to  thank  all  of  our  subscribers 
for  their  interest  and  patience,  and 
to  extend  to  those  who  were  not 
successful  a  sincere  wish  that  they 
may  enjoy  "better  luck  next  time." 
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'  TTT  is  of  distinct  advantage  for  us  to  use  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  instead  of 
J.  solid  tires  on  our  trucks  hauling  from  orchards,  because  these  big  pneu- 
matics track  nicely  through  loose  soil  or  plowed  ground  and  do  not  really 
pack  it.  Solid-tired  trucksareassessed$10a  tonhere— -pneumatic-tired trucks 
are  assessed  only  $5  a  ton  because  they  save  roads."  —  A.  M.  Edwards, 
of  Edwards  &  Patillo,  Fruit  Growers  and  Truckmen,  Fullerton,  California 


THE  gripping  and  agile  qualities  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks  have  won  for  them  many  significant 
rural  endorsements  like  the  one  presented  above. 
Whether  an  orchard  lies  in  soft  soil,  or  fencing  is  to  be 
done  in  a  grassy  field,  or  a  mud-bottomed  hollow  sepa- 
rates the  back  acres,  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  go 
through  quickly. 

So  today  farmers  frequently  point  to  the  tracks  of  these 
tires  in  miry  hog  lots,  soggy  meadows  and  acres  strewn 
l  with  fertilizer,  where  they  have  made  short  cuts  and 
saved  time  many  times. 


In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  observer  can  note  crop 
loads,  cushioned  on  the  husky  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  being 
hauled  through  sand  and  bogs,  across  furrowed  earth  and 
up  slippery  hillsides  with  impressive  ease. 

This  intense  serviceability  of  the  pneumatic  truck  tire, 
founded  on  the  supple  toughness  of  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
struction, has  been  built  out  of  that  ceaseless  endeavor 
to  improve,  which  protects  our  good  name. 

Now  a  large  amount  of  information,  supplied  by  farmers 
and  describing  the  advantages  of  pneumatic  truck  tires, 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Is  Collective  Bargaining  a  Crime? 


A  Farmer's  Answer- 


'F  collective  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural products  is  a  crime  against  society,  then 
union  labor  is  engaged  in  crime  and  the  stock- 
holders in  all  business  corporations  are  crim- 
inals!   Piracy  has  only  one  interpretation. 

If  farmers  are  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
unite  in  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
then  the  very  foundation  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  industry  is  tottering! 

Yet,  just  such  charges  and  just  such  an 
object  are  the  ill-concealed  motives  of  opposi- 
tion by  special  interests  to  the  Capper-Hersman  bill,  now  before 
Congress.  This  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  legalizing 
co-operative  marketing.  The  arrest  and  abusive  treatment  of 
officials  of  certain  dairymen's  organizations,  the  threats  of  prose- 
cution by  notoriety-seeking  district  attorneys,  and  the  opposition 
that  has  handicapped  farm  associations  in  many  communities  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  need 
of  such  a  measure. 

The  Capper-Hersman  bill 
has  been  given  wider  approval 
id  publicity  by  farm  organiza- 
ions  and  friends  of  agriculture 
roughout  the  land  than  any 
leasure  presented  to  Congress 
recent  years.    In  a  ringing 
idorsement  of  the  bill,  Charles 
ion  Barrett,  president  of  the 
itional  Farmers'  Union  and 
le  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
jnal  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
Itions,  recently  said:  "We  must 
1  restore  to  organized  farmers 
the  clear  right  of  co-operative 
! marketing!  *  *  *  Farmers  of 
the  Nation  will  view  with  un- 


Are  We 
Going  to 
Let  This 
Tree  Die? 


Illustration  by  "Hil" 

rest  and  alarm  any  failure  of  Congress  to  act." 

Among  the  influential  farm  organizations 
which  have  joined  in  urging  passage  of  this 
[bill  are  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Federation  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  International  Farm  Congress  and  the  American 
Society  of  Equity.  The  United  States  Government,  itself,  through 
Mie  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  joined  in  building  up  the 
[very  structure  that  opponents  of  this  measure  seek  to  destroy ! 

And  what  is  the  burden  of  their  complaint?  "Class  Legisla- 
tion!" The  farmers  are  not  entitled  to  any  special  legislation 
Designed  to  favor  them  at  the  expense  of  other  classes  of  society, 
}s  their  cry! 

"How  ridiculous!"  is  the  answer  of  the  friends  of  agricul- 
re.  The  farmers  want  only  the  same  right  that  is  enjoyed  by 
on  labor — only  the  same  privilege  held  by  capital,  as  repre- 
nted  in  legal  corporations.  The  stockholders  in  any  corpora- 
on  acquire  the  right  to  elect  efficers  who  shall  bu*y  and  sell 
ider  their  direction.  And  such  corporations  deal  in  food 
roducts,  as  frequently  as  other  commodities!  Are  they,  also, 
riminal?  -  H**9k  •« 


This  cry  of  "class  legislation"  is  simply  a  cloak  used  by 
powerful  interests,  accustomed  to  fatten  upon  the  wide  margin 
between  producers'  and  consumers'  prices,  to  conceal  their  real 
motives  and  solicit  the  sympathy  of  a  misinformed  public! 

These  interests  endeavor  to  show  that  farmers'  co-operative 
organizations  have  for  their  prime  motive  boosting  of  prices  and 
gouging  of  the  public,  without  regard  to  right  or  reason.  In  their 
frantic  endeavor  to  save  their  own  skins,  the  "in-betweens"  add 
insult  to  irijury  by  throwing  mud  at  the  hard-working  producers 
who  maintain  their  mahogany-fitted  city  offices  and  their  profit- 
able storage  and  distributing  monopolies! 

These  middle-men,  many  of  them,  live  by  their  wits.  And 
they  are  keen  enough  to  recognize  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
They  know  in  their  innermost  hearts  that  the  great  farmers'  or- 
ganizations are  working  towards  direct  dealing  and  that  eventu- 
ally producer  and  consumer  will  be  so  close  together  that  there 
will  be  no  room  between  them !  Consequently  the  birds  of  prey 
fight  to  keep  their  nicely-feathered  nests. 

And,  unfortunately  the  consumers,  alarmed  by  constantly 
rising  food  costs,  are  in  a  mood  to  believe  even  the  most  vicious 
reports  circulated  by  these  interests  and  to  approve  the  action  of 
district  attorneys,  certain  metropolitan  newspapers,  and  others 
who  lend  their  energies  to  distribution  of  abusive  propaganda 
and  harassing  of  the  farmers. 

But  in  the  end  the  truth  shall  prevail,  for  our  food-producers 
have  learned  the  value  of  publicity.    A  very  few  established 

facts  often  serve  to  dispel  the 
most  frightful  bugaboo.  And 
the  facts  are  that  the  farmer 
has  not  been  getting5' his  share 
of  the  consumer's  dollar;  that 
the  tendency  of  the  old  distrib- 
uting system  has  been  to  be- 
come more  complex ;  that  both 
producer  and  consumer  have 
suffered  and  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  to  get  the  food  to  the 
consumer   by   the   shortest   possible  route, 
AFTER  1HE  PRODUCER  HAS  RECEIVED 
A  FAIR  PROFIT. 

Through  giving  publicity  to  such  facts,  using  the  power  of 
their  organizations  to  lay  the  case  before  Congress  and  the  people, 
and  fighting  ceaselessly  the  propaganda  of  the  "in-betweens,"  the 
farmers  can  secure  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  the  Capper- 
Hersman  bill  and  thus  establish  their  right  to  the  same  privileges 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  society. 

The  farmer,  who  has  carefully  planted  and  tended  his  tree, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  bear  fruit  later  on  which  will  relieve 
the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  food,  is  puzzled  by  its  failure  to 
thrive.  If  he  would  dig  right  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  he 
would  discover  the  silent  "sappers"  whose  only  instinct  is  that 
of  self-preservation,  who  know  no  other  law  than  their  own, 
and  who  never  dare  to  show  themselves  in  the  pure,  bright  sun- 
shine of  God's  oul^of-doors.  May  their  own  poison  consume 
them ! 
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Possibilities  for  Profits  in  Peanut 


CALIFORNIA  in  the  past  has  not 
been  considered  a  peanut  grow- 
ing State.  Texas,  Georgia  and 
Virginia  growers  and  dealers  would 
prefer  wc  remained  consumers  rather 
than  growers.  California  is  said  to 
consume  more  peanuts,  hot  roasted, 
in  confectionery,  shelled,  salted  and  in 
the  form  of  peanut  butter,  per  capita, 
than  any  other  State. 

May  is  the  time  to  plant.  If  one 
has  had  no  experience  with  the  crop 
he  should  not  "plunge"  the  first  year 
or  two.  Profits  are  good  if  the  proper 
care  is  given  and  if  the  soil  is  suited 
to  growing  the  "goobers,"  as  they 
are  called  in  the  South.  Some  very 
profitable  crops  of  peanuts  are  grown 
each  year  in  California.  Many  have 
failed  also,  mostly  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience or  failure  to  study  the  re- 
quirements of  the  crop. 


Southeastern  growers  roast  California  peanuts,  but  local  buyers 
praise  them.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  older  peanut-producing  States 
look  with  disfavor  upon  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industry  in  this 
section,  for  California  has  been  one  of  their  most  profitable  markets. 
This  article  gives  the  necessary  information  for  the  prospective  producer. 
Seed  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  advertising  in  Orchard  and  Farm. 


ful  crop  as  has  been  accorded 
alfalfa! 

Human  Consumption 

Perhaps  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop  is  consumed  for  human  food. 
Perhaps  10,000,000  pounds  are.  made 
into  peanut  butter  every  year.  Pea- 
nut butter  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
nutritious  foods  we  have. 

We  have  been  importing  from 
Europe  several  million  gallons  of 
peanut  oil  every  year,  but  war  condi- 
tions showed  us  our  own  ability  to 
make  four  or  five  million  gallons 
more  at  home.    If  you  want  to  make 


WHY  DIRKIES  DON'T  GROW  RICH  RAISING  PEANCT8 

Yes,  my  honey,  I  would  sooner  be  a-plckln'  peanuts  now. 
Den  a-workln'  In  de  garden,  er  holdln'  down  a  plow; 
Er  a-choppin'  wood  en  klndlln';  er  waltln'  on  de  rich 
In  a  fanry  cap  en  apron;  er  a-dlggln'  out  a  ditch. 

Ise  a  nlggar  from  de  ol'  school,  er  from  no  school  at  all, 
En  I  liked  to  pick  de  peanuts  en  de  snowy  cotton  ball; 
Kase  when  Massa  warn't  lookln'  en  de  bosses  warn't  roun', 
Den  we  had  a  good  time  sleepln'  stretched  crut  on  de  groun-. 

■         —An  Old  AUbuu  Chant. 


poor  table  oil.  However,  when  the 
oil  is  made  from  shelled  nuts,  which 
are  blanched,  degermed  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned  before  being  pressed, 
most  people  prefer  it  to  the  kind  of 
olive  oil  which  we  have  been  getting. 

One  easily  can  make  his  own  pea- 
nut butter  with  a  small  hand  grinder. 
Oil  may  be  made  at  home  also  by  the 
aid  of  a  press,  equipped  with  a  jack 
screw.  The  nuts  are  ground  and 
placed  in  strong  burlap  sacks  before 
being  subjected  to  pressure. 

Cultural  Directions 

The  best  time  to  plant  peanuts  in 
California  is  about  the  middle  of  May. 
Plant  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart  with 
16  to  20  inches  between  hills.  Do  not 
cover  too  deep;  3  to  4  inches  is  suf- 
ficient. Peanuts  planted  the  middle 
of  May  ripen  evenly  and  are  of  uni- 
form size.  Very  early  peanuts  ripen 
unevenly,  and  the  first  nuts  become 
so  ripe  before  harvest  they  turn  to 
a  pink  color.  If  the  land  is  a  little 
sandy  the  stems  become  soft,  lose 
their  strength  and  will  not  lift  tht 
nuts  from  the  ground. 

It  takes  about  30  pounds  of  the 
California  or  White  Virginia  and  50 
pounds  of  the  Tennessee  Reds  to 
plant  an  acre.  Tennessee  peanuts  can 
be  planted  much  closer  in  the  rows. 
The  California  peanut  is  the  best  to 
plant,  as  it  yields  3  to  4  times  as  much 


Certainly,  California  should  add 
much  to  the  nation's  peanut  acreage. 
The  peanut  is  in  its  infancy  as  a  na- 
tional crop.  But  a  few  more  years 
and  we  shall  be  independent  of  im- 
portations. We  are  now  growing 
about  two  million  acres  and  prices 
have  been  steadily  mounting.  Grow- 
ers look  for  a  good  future  market. 

There  have  been  great  improve- 
ments in  special  machinery  for  han- 
dling peanuts  in  recent  years,  although 
we  see  little  of  the  new  devices  here 
in  California  because  our  acreage  is 
still  small.  Bfan  threshers  are  used 
quite  successfully  for  peanuts.  The 
ordinary  machinery  used  in  handling 
lima  beans  serves  very  well  with  some 
easily  made  changes. 

Peanuts  as  Food  and  Fodder 

Peanut  hay  alone  often  pays  the  en- 
tire cost  of  production. 

A  successful  Fullerton  (Orange 
County)  grower,  E.  M.  Brewer,  states 
that  he  has  had  good  success  in  feed- 
ing the  cured  vines,  with  cull  peanuts 
attached,  to  hogs  and  cattle.  He  does 
not  recommend  feeding  them  to 
horses,  however,  as  they  are  said  to 
cause  impaction  through  the  forma- 
tion of  "hair  balls." 

When  cured  for  hay,  he  says,  the 
vines  should  be  hauled  in  the  morning 
while  still  damp,  so  that  the?  leaves 
will  not  fall  off.  Stacking  under  a 
roof  to  prevent  rain  damage  is  rec- 
ommended. Cows  make  heavy  milk 
yields  when  fed  on  the  peanut  straw; 
calves  may  be  raised  exclusively  on  it. 
Frequently  hogs  are  turned  into  the 
fields,  after  the  harvest,  to  clean  up 
the  vines  and  small  nuts  remaining 
attached.  They  also  make  excellent 
poultry  feed. 

Peanuts  are  sometimes  raised  espe- 
cially for  stock  food,  although  they 
make  the  meat  soft  and  the  lard  oily 
unless  supplemented  by  corn  or  other 
concentrates — but  how  the  hogs  love 
them!  One  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
400  pounds  of  pork  per  acre  by  using 
a  movable  fence  in  the  field. 

American    farmers    grow  about 
$20,000,000  worth  of  peanut  hay  an- 
nually.   We  ought  to  have  at  least 
twice  that  much,  and  as  much  at- 
tention should  be  given  this  wonder- 


as  the  Tennessee  Red  and  is  in 
greater  demand.  The  "Jumbo"  is  said 
to  produce  big  yields  under  local 
conditions. 

For  planting  a  large  acreage,  grow- 
ers frequently  use  special  planters 
which  are  sold  by  farm  machinery 
concerns,  but  a  good  home-made 
planter  consists  of  a  sled  with  a  shoe 
attachment,  from  which  a  pipe  ex- 
tends upward  to  a  funnel  top,  where 
boys  may  drop  the  peanuts  at  the 
proper  intervals  as  the  sled  is  driven 
along  the  rows. 

The  Quality  of  Land 

Peanuts  require  a  rich,  sandy  soil 
loam  that  is  known  as  upland.  Damp 
land  gives  the  nuts  a  straw  color,  and 
they  are  not  as  good,  probably,  as 
those  raised  on  higher  land.  They 
require  careful  irrigation  in  most 
localities.  Great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised that  the  soil  is  not  permitted 
to  harden  after  water  is  applied. 
Avoid  irrigation  if  possible  after  the 
nuts  are  well  started  to  form.  Give 
the  last  heavy  watering  when  blos- 
soming is  well  started.  Never  let 
the  soil  get '  hard  or  crusted  after 
irrigating!  Some  growers  irrigate 
only  once;  about  the  middle  of  June, 
just  as  the  blossoms  appear,  following 
with  cultivation  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Cultivation  of  Crop 

Peanuts  should  be  cultivated  about 
the  same  as  corn;  do  not  allow  any 
weeds  to  grow  in  them  and  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  mellow.  When  the 
spikes  begin  to  form  they  should  not 
be  disturbed.  If  they  are  the  nuts  are 
likely  to  blight  or  to  not  fill  out.  The 
blooms  do  not  need  to  be  covered,  as 
was  formerly  supposed. 

It  is  the  practice  among  careful 
growers  to  follow  the  horse  cultiva- 
tion with  hoes,  cutting  out  all  large 
weeds  carefully.  It  is  suggested  also 
that,  where  practicable,  a  harrow, 
with  teeth  turned  back  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  be  run  over  the  field 
to  kill  weeds  about  5  days  after  plant- 
ing, just  as  the  young  plants  are  ap- 
pearing. It  is  advisable  not  to  disturb 
the  vines  after  they  begin  to  spread,, 
as  this  will  lessen  the  yield.  A 
peduncle  under  each  blossom  enters 
the  ground  and  the  nuts  form  on  the 
end.  2  inches  or  more  below  the 
surface. 

Harvesting 

Peanuts  should  be  harvested  when 
ripe,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  too 
long,  in  hopes  that  the  last  ones  set 
will  fill  out  and  ripen.  The  little 
ones  spoil  the  sale  of  ^he  crop  and 
many  become  over-ripe.  Peanuts 
should  be  cut  or  plowed  out  and 
thrown  into  windrows,  nuts  down,  and 
let  lie  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  sacked. 
The  best  nuts  are  cured  in  that  way; 
they  do  not  mold  so  badly  and  have 
a  bitter  color. 

For  harvesting  a  large  acreage  a 
good  tool  is  the  sledge  harvester 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch;  it 
is  easily  constructed  by  any  farm 
handy  man.  It  is  simply  a  steel  cutter 
mounted  on  a  sled.  Some  growers 
mount  the  knife  on  a  wheel  cultivator, 
but  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  have 
the  wheels  the  right  distance  apart 
for  the  rows.    When  cutting  the  vines 

(Continued  on  Pace  <3> 


The  Peanut  Plant 
Some  of  the  "goobers"  have  been  re- 
moved in  order  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  vine.  Note  the  clusters  of  nitrogen- 
gathering  nodules  on  the  roots.  Pea- 
nuts, like  other  legumes,  enrich  the 
soil.  ' 

the  finest  confection  ever  devised, 
cook  Saratoga  potatoes  in  peanut  oil 
instead  of  lard!  The  low  grades  of 
oil  are  used  for  soap. 

We  make  most  of  our  peanut  oil 
from  the  unshelled  nuts.  This  gives 
t  an  earthy  taste,  which  makes  it  a 
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Diagram,  of  Peanut  Harvester  (See  Article) 
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hort  Cut  to  Market 


HARRY  J.  KINGSBURY,  a  well 
known  apple  and  potato  grower 
of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  has  inaug- 
urated something  new  in  the  produc- 
ing and  selling  line.  He  raises  his 
own  fine  Jonathan  and  Route  Beauty 
apples,  as  well  as  spuds,  and  sells 
direct  to  the  Eastern  consumer,  elim- 
inating the  middleman,  whose  profits 
the  ultimate  consumer  pays.  After 
raising  most  of  his  own  produce  he 
superintends  the  delivery  of  it,  thus 
selling  at  a  much  lower  figure  than 
the  average  grocer. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Kingsbury  had 
been  considering  a  trip  to  his  former 
home  at  Chicago  and  Oak  Park,  a 
suburb,  to  deliver  in  big  trucks  his- 
produce.  He  raises,  buys  and  sells 
only  the  finest  fruit  and  he  knew  there 
was  a  ready  market  there. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  he 
shipped  carloads  of  apples  and  pota- 
toes to  Chicago  and  nearby  cities. 

Carloads  Shipped  East 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall 
he  was  busy  preparing  the  Rome 
Beauties  and  Jonathans  for  shipment, 
but  eventually,  after  weathering  the 
car  shortage  and  other  handicaps,  he 
sent  several  cars  East  and  notified 
those  who  had  ordered  the  fruit  when 
they  could  reasonably  expect  delivery. 
(Previous  to  shipping  the  cars  of 
apples  he  had  sent  order  blanks  to 
all  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances 
in  the  East  and  most  of  these  had 
been  returned  calling  for  at  least  two  . 
boxes.) 

The  orders  continued  to  pour  in 
day  after  day  until  he  found  himself 
an  "apple  magnate"  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  He  wrote  letters  to  all 
of  his  customers  thanking  them  for 
the  orders  and  informing  them  of  the 
approximate  shipping  date,  although 
the  exact  time  had  not  been  set,  as  at 
that  time  the  car  shortage  was  being 
very  keenly  felt. 

A  few  sample  boxes  were  shipped 
East  to  Mr.  Kingsbury's  friends  and 
relatives,  who  advertised  them  widely, 
and  their  fame  had  spread  before  he 
arrived. 

Before  long  strangers  began  send- 
ing in  orders  until  the  office  was 
flooded  with  them.  For  a  time  it 
seemed  that  he  was  hopelessly  be- 
hind; that  he  could  never  fill  the  or- 
ders. Everything  worked  out  all  right, 
however,  and  in  the  early  fall  he  was 
able  to  ship  the  last  car,  finish  up  his  » 
business  affairs  and  leave  for  the  East 
'  to  spend  several  months  there. 

Delivered  in  Trucks 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  Windy 
City  he  engaged  several  big  trucks 
at  high  prices, to  deliver  his  apples. 
He  personally  went  to  the  doors  of 
many  of  the  wealthy  customers  to 
superintend  delivery.  Often,  he  re- 
ported, the  maids  would  answer  the 
door  bell,  but  as  soon  as  their  mis- 
tresses learned  who  was  calling  they 
personally  came  and  talked,  some  oft 
them  being  so  interested  and  talking 
so  long  that  the  truck  driver,  who  was 
paid  by  the  box  delivered,  made  very 
little  the  first  day,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
laughingly  asserted,  in  relating  his 
experiences. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  decided  to  expand 
his  business  and  handle  other  ship- 
ments. Advertisements  were  insert- 
ed in  the  Chicago  newspapers  and  the 
producer-dealer  says  they  certainly 
brought  results.  For  a  time  orders 
could  be  readily  filled,  but  at  length  it 
was  almost  an  impossibility,  so  rapidly 
did  they  flood  his  office.  Finally, 
however,  all  of  the  customers  were 
served.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  made  large  profits  for 
himself  and  saved  the  buyers  money. 
1  He  made  hundreds  of  new  friends  and 
looking  forward  to  a  great  year 
1920. 


Extending  the  rows  of  his  mountain  orchard  into  the  streets  of  the 
great  vity  was  Vie  interesting  accomplishment  of  this  enterprising  apple 
grower.  He  also  took  a  "flyer"  on  spuds  and  sugar—but  that  is  qettinq 
ahead  of  the  story. 

Paul  Carter 


By 

Of  course,  he  had  the  local  mer- 
chants to  fight  continually.  He  was 
selling  lower  than  they  and,  naturally, 
they  resented  it. 

During  his  sojourn  a  great  sugar 
shortage  developed  in  Chicago  and 
environs.  Sugar  was  selling  for  ex- 
orbitant prices;  in  fact,  was  almost 
impossible  to  obtain.  Merchants 
were  selling  it  in  half-pound  packages 
and  people  guarded  the  commodity  as 
they  would  gold  or  diamonds. 

Becomes  a  Sugar  Shipper 

Mr.  Kingsbury  knew  that  sugar 
was  fairly  plentiful  in  the  West  and 


decided  to  ship  a  carload  to  Oak 
Park.  Although  repeatedly  told  that 
the  shipment  would  never  reach  him, 
he  traced  its  journey  until  it  arrived 
in  Oak  Park.  Then  he  employed  a 
man  to  guard  it  all  night. 

To  his  customers  he  sold  25-pound 
packages  while  to  others  he  sold  10 
pounds,  provided  they  bought  a  box 
of  apples.  In  this  way  he  made  the 
sugar  last  a  long  time  and  secured 
many  new  customers.  He  sold  the 
sugar  for  13J/-  cents  a  pound,  while 
merchants  were  getting  20  cents. 
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At  that  time  there  was  a  probe  into 
the  activities  of  sugar  profiteers  and. 
suspicion  having  been  directed  against 
him  by  jealous  merchants,  Mr.  Kings- 
bury found  his  name  on  the  front  page 
of  a  leading  Chicago  daily.  He  knew 
that,  as  his  expenses  were  so  high, 
he  could  never  be  charged  with 
profiteering  and  he  worried  little.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  ever 
done  about  it. 

Later  on,  he  sold  a  great  many 
boxes  of  potatoes,  while  considerable 
honey  was  disposed  of  at  a  good, 
though  fair,  price. 

To  say  that  his  operations  for  1919 
were  profitable  is  telling  only  part 
of  the  story.  They  proved  very  in- 
teresting also,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Kingsbruy,  point  the  way  to  an  in- 
creasing trade,  for  he  was  content  to 
sell  even  at  a  small  margin  in  order 
to  make  hundreds  of  friends,  who  will 
become  permanent  customers. 

Big  Future  Possibilities 

He  sees  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
of  his  scheme.  It  may  develop  into 
one  of  the  greatest  direct-selling 
movements  ever  attempted  by  an  in- 
dividual. Unable  to  produce  more 
than  a  small  share  of  the  fruit  and 
produce  demanded  by  his  increasing 
trade,  Mr.  Kingsbury  finds  himself 
becoming,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
middleman  for  his  district,  but  by 
eliminating  several  degrees  in  the 
usual  trade  channels  he  believes  it 
possible  to  secure  higher  prices  for 
his  fellow  producers,  while  at  the 
same  time  making  a  fair  profit  for 
himself  and  benefiting  the  consumers 
as  well. 

The  experiment  shows  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  co-operative  movement 
along  similar  lines.  This,  in  fact,  may 
be  the  final  outcome  of  his  plan. 

Prevent  "Sunburn"  Now! 

PROTECTION  of  the  young  orch- 
ard  against  "sunburn"  is  often  put 
off  until  too  late!  Nursery  stock  is 
mighty  expensive!  Prevention  is 
cheaper  than  cure! 

Formula  for  Whitewash 

Quick  lime  (unslaked  lime).... 5  lbs. 

Salt  Y2  lb. 

Sulphur  .-  V4  lb. 

Water  About  5  gals. 

How  to  Prepare 

Slake  the  lime  with  hot  water,  add- 
ing the  salt  and  sulphur  during  the 
process.  When  the  lime  is  thoroughly 
slaked,  add  water  to  make  about  5 
gallons  of  whitewash.  As  lime  varies 
in  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  designate 
the  exact  amount  of  water  that  will  be 
required,  but  growers  who  have  used 
the  above  proportions  have  secured 
good  results.  Try  your  material  first 
in  a  small  way,  and  if  the  proportions 
seem  about  right,  use  it  on  both  young 
and  old  trees  to  prevent  sunburn. 
Most  ill  luck  comes  from  making  the 
wash  too  thick.  It  should  flow  freely 
when  used  and  not  appear  white  until 
after  it  dries. 

Protect  Young  Trees  Now 

Young  trees  should  be  protected  by 
whitewashing  or  other  means  as  soon 
as  they  are  planted.  Older  trees 
should  be  protected  as  early  in  the 
season  as.  possible.  A  coat  of  white- 
wash is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
protection  if  applied  early. 

Evil  Results  of  Sunburn 

Injury  from  sunburn  causes  a  gum- 
ming of  the  affected  part,  which  offers 
desirable  conditions  for  a  small  beetle 
to  deposit  eggs.  The  larvae  or  grubs 
which  hatch  from  these  eggs  are  the 
flat-headed  apple  tree  borers,  or  sun- 
borers,  as  they  are  often  called.  These 
borers  cause  the  death  of  many  trees. 
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■feet  ©f  Thinning  a  Bad  Beginnin: 


THE  value  of  the  better  grades  of 
fruit  is  well  understood  by  pro- 
ducer, dealer  and  consumer. 
And  never  was  there  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  fruit  industry  when  as 
great  a  premium  was  placed  on  good 
fruit  as  now.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, some  of  our  producers  have  been 
rather  stow  in  recognizing  the  value 
of  important  orchard  operations,  such 
as  spraying,  pruning,  irrigation,  cul- 
tivation, fertilization  and  thinning,  as 
factors  in  the  production  of  a  much 
superior  quality  of  fruit. 

The  two  California  standardiza- 
tion laws,  one  applying  to  the  apple, 
and  the  other  to  all  other  fruits  as 
well  as  vegetables,  were  enacted  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  compelling. some 
of  the  growers  to  market  better  fruit. 
This  protection  of  the  industry  was 
necessary  for  the  reason  that  in  times 
past  immature,  misshapen,  low  grade 
and  altogether  undesirable  fruit  has 
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to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  person 
of  limited  means. 

No  orchard  operation,  in  the  case 
of  certain  fruits,  will  pay  more  than 
thinning.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
peaches  and  apples.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
conceded  to  be  America's  greatest 
horticulturist;  in  fact,  considered  by 
many  the  world's  greatest  horticul- 
turist, makes  this  statement:  "The 
thinning  of  fruit  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  that  which  remains  is  a 
practice  much  advised  but  too  little 
followed.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  no  work  in  fruit- 
raising  is  more  important  than  thin- 
ning. Everyone  desires  to  realize  the 
most  from  his  fruit.  Thinning  results 
not  only  in  a  much  finer  product,  but 


greater  demand  in  the  larger  sizes  than 
the  peach.  Thinning  of  this  fruit  to  in- 
duce maximum  growth  should  be 
practiced  by  every  producer.  The 
canners  are  desirous  of  securing 
peaches  that  are  two  and  one-half 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  the 
smaller  sizes  being  bought  at  a  dis- 
count. For  drying  purposes,  also, 
the  larger  sizes  are  desirable,  and  the 
fresh  fruit  market  makes  similar  de- 
mands. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
thinning  of  peaches  usually  results  in 
better  quality,  greater  uniformity  and 
heavier  production  of  good  fruit.  Not 
only  does  It  have  its  effect  on  the 
current  season's  crop,  but  it  also  may 
affect  the  next  season's  production. 
That  is,  by  lightening  the  load  of  fruit 


on  a  tree  one  season,  the  grower  does 
not  interfere  with  the  formation  of' 
fruit-buds  for  the  following  season, 
and  a  better  crop  of  fruit  for  that 
season  may  be  expected. 

Pointers  on  Peach  Thinning 

"How  shall  we  thin  our  peaches?" 
is  a  question  that  the  grower  of  this 
luscious  fruit  frequently  asks.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules 
regarding  thinning.  Someone  has 
rather  aptly  suggested  the  following 
rule:  "In  thinning,  remove  as  many 
peaches  as  seems  necessary  and  the* 
go  over  the  trees  a  second  titne  and 
remove  as  many  more."  It  is  re- 
markable how  quickly  fruit  will  grow 
after  thinning,  and  how  little  the  fruit 
that  is  taken  off  is  missed  after  two 
or  three  weeks  have  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  operation. 

Generally  speaking,  no  two  fruits 
should  be  allowed  to  touch,  and  if 
there  is  a  tendency  to  cluster,  the 
clusters  should  be  broken  up.  A 
space  of  from  four  to  six  inches  be- 
tween fruits  on  the  twigs  may  be  de- 
sirable. Sometimes  it  happens,  how- 
ever, that  one  side  of  a  tree  will  bear 
more  heavily  than  the  other,  and  in 
order  that  the  tree  may  mature  a 
good  crop  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
fruits  closer  than  four  inches  apart. 
Some  peach  growers  thin  with  the 
idea  of  inducing  the  fruit  to  attain 
such  a  size  that  three  or  four  peaches 
will  weigh  a  pound.  Only  careful 
observation  and  experience,  year  after 
year,  will  enable  one  to  do  the  work 
*in  such  an  accurate  manner  that  this 
result  can  be  attained. 

Early  Thinning  Desirable 

Thinning  of  peaches  should  be  done 
as  early  as  possible,  but  not  until  after 
the  danger  of  the  so-called  "June 
drop"  is  past.  The  earlier  the  work 
is  done,  the  more  growth  will  be 
"thrown  into"  the  fruit  that  is  left; 
however,  observations  have  indicated 
that  if  thinning  is  delayed  early  in  the 
season,  it  may  be  done  with  certain 
definite  results  any  time  before  pick- 
ing- ...      '  , 

Considerable  of  the  vitality  of  a 
tree  enters  into  the  growth  of  the 

(Contloned  on  Pace  tt) 


been  placed  on  the  markets.  The  sale 
of  fruit  of  poor  quality  is  always  at 
the  expense  of  the  market  for  the  bet- 
ter grades! 

The  Canners'  Opinion 

The  canners,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  the  value  of  good  fruit  at 
least  as  well  as  anyone  else,  tell  us 
Aat  we  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  producing  the  better 
grades.  The  orchardist  who  is  satis- 
fied with  a  big  crop  of  inferior  fruit 
does  not  receive  the  money  for  his 
crop  that  is  realized  by  the  man  who 
does  not  attempt  to  make  his  trees 
produce  more  than  they  are  able  to 
carry.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  over-production  means  a  large 
proportion  of  culls,  and  although  more 
fruit  may  be  marketed,  the  actual 
monetary  value  will  be  much  less. 

During  this  time  of  exceedingly  high 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  fruits,  we  are 
told  that  the  demand  in  the  case  of 
the  canned  product  .has  been  for  the 
better  grades,  even  though  these  are 
selling  for  a  price  which  would  seem 


it  is  also  a  means  of  de- 
stroying the  insect-infest- 
ed and  diseased  speci- 
mens and  of  saving  the 
energy  and  vitality  of  the 
tree." 

Peach  Growers  Awake 

California  peach  grow- 
ers, more  than  the  grow- 
ers of  any  other  fruit, 
have  recognized  the 
financial  advantage  of 
thinning.  Some  apple 
growers  likewise  have 
practiced  thinning  a  n  d 
know  of  its  value.  Apricot 
growers  have  done  some 
thinning,  usually  not  by 
hand,  but  by  knocking 
part  of  the  fruit  from 
their'  trees  with  poles. 
Even  this  kind  of  thinning 
has  paid  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Thinning  Peaches 

Probably  no  fruit  is  in 


A  GRAPHIC  OBJECT-LESSON 
The  apple  tree,  shown,  above,  makes 
b  good  subject  for  the  booster  cam- 
paign of  a  real-estate  concern,  but 
such  a  tremendous  weight  of  fruit 
is  injurious  to  the  tree  and  reduces  net 
returns.  Perfect  fruit  of  any  kind,  such 
as  the  beautiful  cluster  at  the  right,  nearly 
always  denote*  careful  thinning. 
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Winter  Pasture  Scene  in  Imperial  Valley,  Where  Thousands  of  Early  Lambs  Are  Raised  Each  Year. 


Copra  Press  Cake 

The  expansion  of  the  cocoanut 
industry,  viewed  with  distaste  by 
many  farmers  because  of  the  in- 
creasing sale  of  butter  substitutes 
made  from  the  oil,  becomes  a  bless- 
ing when  seen  from  another  angle. 

THE  Pacific  West,  particularly,  is 
interested  in  the  use  of  cocoanut 
(or  copra)  as  stock  feed,  since 
large  quantities  are  handled  through 
Pacific  ports,  and  many  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  dairymen 
and  stock  breeders  have  experimented 
with  this  product.  Advocates  of  this 
stock  feed  lay  particular  stress  upon 
its  vitamine  content. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  feed,  in  order  to  promote  growth 
in  animals,  must  contain  certain  sub- 
stances, the  nature  of  which  is  not 
fully  understood.  These  substances 
have  been  designated  as  fat  soluble 
and  water  soluble  vitamines.  Many 
feeds  which  supply  heat  or  tissue 
building  material  do  not  contain  these 
essential  substances,  and  when  given 
alone  they  will  not  promote  growth. 
In  fact,  if  either  of  these  types  of  sub- 
stances is  entirely  absent  from  the 
diet  of  a  young  animal  it  will  die.  The 
copra  press  cake  contains  a  little  of 
the  fat  soluble  substance  and  consid- 
erably more  of  the  water  soluble  sub- 
stance, and  for  this  reason  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  a  diet  made  up  of 
bulky  foods  which  have  little  or  none 
of  these  growth-promoting  substances. 

Copra  press  cake  is  a  valuable  feed, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  vitamines, 
but  also  because  of  the  high  quality 
of  its  protein.  The  protein  of  the 
copra  press  cake  contains  a  relative 
high  percentage  of  an  amino  acid 
which  is  essential  to  normal  growth 
but  which  is  present  in  only  small 
quantities  in  corn,  oats  and  most  of, 
the  other  cereal  grains.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
vitamines,  copra  press  cake  is  an  ex- 
cellent feed  to  supplement  the  grains, 
small  quantity  of  it  added  to  the 
in  feeds  provides  art  abundance  of 
e  essential  substances  which  the 
ains  lack.  A  feed  made  of  grains 
d  a  small  proportion  of  copra  press 
cake  is  more  nutritious  than  a  feed 
made  exclusively  of  grain. 

Copra  press  cake,  of  course,  is  not 
the  only  source  from  which  the  vital 
growth-promoting  vitamines  may  be 
obtained.  The  water  soluble'vitamine 
is  found  in  seeds  and  4n  the  press 
cake  of  the  peanut,  cotton  seed,  soy 
bean  and  other  vegetable  materials. 
The  fat  soluble  substance  is  found  in 
■ay,  alfalfa  and  green  vegetables.  As 
the  value  of  these  substances  as  food 
accessories  becomes  more  generally 
known,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
every  available  source  if  they  are  to 
be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  a 
little  of  the  press  cake  added  to  stock 
feed  greatly  increases  its  feeding 
value.  The  copra  press  cake  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  an  addition  to  dairy 
feed  and  its  worth  in  that  regard  has 
g  been  recognized  in  Europe. 


Not  All  Gold  Glitters 

Must  one  be  a  millionaire  in  order  to  engage  in  the  fascinating  busi- 
ness of  producing  record-breaking,  registered  dairy  cattlet  This  is  the 
impression  unfortunately  existing  in  many  minds.    Here  is  a  brief  and 


true  account  of  the  experience  of  a 
that  effectively  ansivers  the  question. 

WHERE  is  the  man  who  said 
that  an  ordinary  farmer,  un- 
der every-day  working  condi- 
tions, cannot  make  a  world's  record 
with  hisyrows? 

Thrice  within  a  year  this  theory  has 
been  contradicted  by  Jersey  cows  in 
working  farmers'  hands.  First  by 
Viva  La  France,  an  Oregon  farmer's 
cow,  which  made  the  four-year-old 
and  breed  record  of  1031  pounds  fat; 
then  by  Lulu  Alphea  of  Ashburn,  a 
yearling  which  made  800  pounds  fat 
for  her  owner,  who  only  two  years 
before  had  graduated  from  grades  to 
pure  breds.  , 

The  third  and  latest  case  is  that  of 
Plain  Mary,  a  registered  Jersey  that 
found  her  way  into  the  barn  of  two 
farmers  who  had  decided  to  try  their 
luck  with  pure  breds.    Their  cow  has 


plain  farmer"  with  a  "plain  cow" 


a  few  reverses  and  did  not  make  as 
large  a  record  as  was  expected,  yet 
averaged  28  pounds  of  milk  a  day  dur- 
ing the  last  month. 

Plain  Mary's  record  is  more  of  a 
tribute  to  official  test  work  than  it  is 
to  breeding,  as  she  does  not  belong 
to  any  particular  strain.  She  reverts 
to  St.  Lambert  blood  chiefly,  but  no 
plan  of  breeding  is  brought  out  in  her 
pedigree.  As  an  individual  she  is 
much  better  looking  than  her  picture. 
Cattle  experts  who  have«seen  her  say 
she  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of 
the  producing  dairy  cow.  ■  She  has 
plenty  of  barrel,  strong  constitution, 
good  udder  and  teats,  a  very  fine  hide 
and  every  evidence  of  "dairy  tempera- 
ment," or  willingness  to  work. 

Plain  Mary  was  milked  three  times 
a  day.    Mr.  Cossar  did  the  night  and 


Plain,  But  Profitable 
The  insert  shows  "Plain  Mary"  herself  to  be  an  exceptional  individual,  but 
her  quarters  were  not  showy,  nor  her  owner  (shown  in  the  background)  a/ 
millionaire  fancier.    This  wonderful  cow  made  her  great  record  in  the  stall 
at  the  left,  rear,  where  she  may  be  seen  looking  inquisitively  over  the  gate. 


made  15,255  pounds  milk  .and  1040 
pounds  of  butter-fat  in  one  year  and 
gained  the  title  of  World's  Champion 
Jersey.  She  is  now  owned  by  F.  W. 
.Ayer  of  Bangor,  Maine,  who  bought 
her  at  a  fancy  price  from  Kelly  and 
Cossar,  the  men  who  owned  the  cow 
until  the  sixth  month  of  her  present 
test,  at  which  time  Mr.  Ayer  bought 
her.  She  was  sold  on  condition  that 
she  remain  at  the  old  home  farm  to 
finish  her  record  and  she  will  now 
be  sent  to  her  new  home  in  Bangor. 

Mary  started  her  test  at  eight  years 
and  eleven  months  of  age  and  during 
the  first  six  months  she  averaged 
more  than  100  pounds  of  butter-fat 
per  month.    From  then  on  she  had 


morning  milkings,  while  Frank  Baker 
did  the  noon  milking.  Had  she  been 
milked  four  times  a  day,  as  some  ani- 
mals are  milked  on  large  farms,  she 
undoubtedly  would  have  done  even 
better. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  record,  and 
of  the  other  two  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  article,  is  that  all 
these  animals  carried  calves  during 
the  greater  part  of  their  records,  and 
Plain  Mary  is  due  to  calve  and  qualify 
for  Class  AA  Register  of  Merit,  which 
means  a  calf  with  each  record.  Plain 
Mary  has  two  other  official  records 
to  her  credit,  one  of  514  pounds  fat 
and  the  other  828  pounds  fat.  She  has 
also   had   six    recorded   calves  and 


Imperial  Sheep  Project 

Jmperial  has  been  described  at 
"The  Valley  of  Miracles."  Some 
of  the  every  day  achievements  in 
this  wonderfully-rich  section  do 
read  like  romance.  This  project  is 
a  "side-line"  for  two  very  busy 
young  men. 

IN  ONE  case  at  least  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish  have  united  for  mu- 
tual advancement.  A.  D.  McKen- 
zie  and  J.  E.  O'Neill,  both  local  repre- 
sentatives of  a  large  corporation  with 
extensive  ranch  interests  in  Imperial 
Valley,  conduct  a  unique  and  highly 
profitable  livestock  enterprise  in  the 
Calipatria  district. 

"A  cinch,  I  call  it,"  said  a  North- 
western sheepman,  when  the  system 
used  by  these  progressive  young  men 
was  explained  to  him.  "1  don't  see 
how  they  can  lose,"  he  said,  "nor  do 
I  see  how  their  success  could  be  du- 
plicated in  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try than  in  Imperial  Valley." 

Discussing  their  novel  sheep-rais- 
ing enterprise,  Mr.  McKenzie  said  re- 
cently: "Each  year  we  purchase  early 
in  the  spring  or  summer  for  next  fall 
delivery,  about  2000  light  Mexican 
ewes.  These  are  maintained  during 
the  winter  at  a  minimum  expense  for 
feed  because  of  the  cheap  pasturage 
available  in  this  section.  We  are  able 
to  market  our  lambs  earlier  than  is 
possible  in  any  other  district.  We 
are  often  able  to  place  lambs  weigh- 
ing sixty  pounds  or  more  on  local  or 
river  markets  by  the  middle  of  March 
or  early  April." 

Mr.  McKenzie  asserted  that  Impe- 
rial Valley  feeders  frequently  realize 
more  for  their  lambs^  than  the  original 
cost  of  the  ewes,  and  are  sometimes 
able  even  to  resell  the  ewes  at  a  profit 
sufficient,  with  the  money  realized 
from  wool,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
pasturage! 

"We  |ave  sold  light  lambs  on  the 
Omaha  market  at  2,3c  a  pound."  said 
Mr.  McKenzie.  "I  consider  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  lambs  here  about 
one-half  the  cost  of  feeding  in  Colo- 
rado where  big  profits  frequently  are 
made."  The  lambs  are  fed  almost  en- 
tirely on  grain,  barley  and  alfalfa. 
One  hundred  arid  sixty  acres,  accord- 
ing to#Mr.  McKenzie,  will  support 
1000  head  of  sheep  the  year  round  in 
Imperial  Valley.  \ 

McKenzie  and  O'Neill,  in  addition 
to  their  "base"  or  home  ranch  of  160 
acres,  arrange  each  year  for  pastur- 
age, which  is  obtained  at  a  nominal 
rental  in  proportion  to  results  se- 
cured. The  young  men/expect  to 
realize  big  returns  from  their  1920 
operations. 

therefore  is  a  great  reproducer  as  weH 
as  a  maker  of  large  milk  and  butter- 
fat  records. 

Needless  to  say,  Plain  Mary's  own- 
ers were  well  repaid  for  their  dis- 
covery of  her  and  their  expense  in 
testing  and  caring  for  her.  They  are 
willing  enough  to  assert  that  "pure- 
breds  pay,"  and  that  one  does  not 
require  a  fortune  or  expensive  equip- 
ment in  order  to  make  a  start  and  to 
achieve  success  with  good  cattle. 
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Chasing  Tractor  Shadows  on  Sunshine  Ranch 
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A  Big  Acreage 

The  ranch  proper  consists  of  about 
4200  acres,  of  which  1800  acres  is  un- 
der intensive  cultivation.  A  recent  pur- 


Phwlo   by    H»*h*».   enrtor         Y    Georee  Co..  L.  A. 

Two  Sections  of  the  Sunshine  Tractor  "Battery" 

Putting  four  "fourteen*"  to  the  beam,  these  machine*  out-work  29  mule*. 
The  one  in  the  foreground  is  equipped  for  night  ycork. 


IS  CALIFORNIA  to  have  a  great 
"National"  tractor  show  this  fall? 
At  a  meeting  of  prominent 
tractor  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
torwh  Los  Angeles  recently,  at  which 
Eastern  and  Western  manufacturers, 
as  well  as  Northern  and  Southern 
California  dealers  were  represented, 
definite  steps  were  taken  towards 
bringing  about  a  show  of  this  char- 
acter. 

It  is  deemed  possible  by  a  number 
of  local  tractor  men  that  the  event 
will  be  staged  in  Los  Angeles  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  October  as  a  great 
open  air  "still  show"  (not  a  field  dem- 
onstration), under'  the  auspices  of-tbe 
National  Tractor  and  Implement  As- 
sociation and  on  a  scale  similar  to  the 
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preparatjon  for  the  planting  the  trac- 
tors recently  have  been  runnvig  six- 
teen hours  a  day,  equipped  with  lights 
for  night  work. 

Big  Battery  of  Tractors 

The  power  equipment  at  ""Sunshine" 
consists  of  four  20-35  ball-tread  track- 
layers, one  75-h.p.  tracklayer,  frre 
small  orchard  tank-types,  one  gardes 


the  wheels  go  round  on 


simple  or  major  operation  seems  im- 
perative he  is  the  "doctor"  who  per- 
forms it  with  unvarying  success. 

In  addition  to  being  responsible  for  i 
this  battery  of  field  engines.  Smith  is 
nurse  for  three  flivvers,  two  one-toa 
trucks  and  one  large  truck.    Two  or  ■ 
three  small  stationary  engines  also  I 
come   under    his    surveillance-  Hit 
"force"   consists   of   a   mechanic,  a  J 
helper  and  eight  drivers- 
Had  Good  Training 

Formerly  a  service  man  for  one  of 
the    largest   implement   and  tractor 
houses  in  Los  Angeles.  Smith  acquired  . 
a  broad  knowledge  of  farm  power  re- 
quirements and  problems,  through  ha  1 
work  in  the  field  and  at  all  kinds  of 
ranches.    Also  he  became  so  familiar 
with  his  favorite  tractors  that  it  ut , 
said  he  can  tell  one  of  them  in  the 
dark  merely  by  the  smell  of  the  e»>i 
haust!     Certainly,  from  all  reporte,  ' 
he  could  take  one  entirely  apart  and 
put  it  back  together  without  having  it 
single  part  left  over! 

At  any  rate  he  keeps  the  tractor* 
running  without  serious   delay  anaV 
with  very  little  expense. 

"I  suppose  you  train  each  mu  M 
make  repairs  in  the  field  and  furniak 
every  machine  with  a  complete  Ut 
of  tools  for  emergencies?"  it  was  SSjfl 
gested.  _j 

"The  machines  all  came  equipped 
with  tool  boxes."  he  replied;  "but  the 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  take  theaa 
off.    A  pair  of  pliers  and  a  spark  plac 


"Not  that  our  boys  don't  un 
stand  their  machines."  he  added,  j 
we  have  trained  them  to  be  dn 
not  machinists.  If  anything  is  sern 
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bringing  the  show  to  Los  Angeles. 

Has  Strong  Backing 

Among  the  manufacturers  who 
hav*  endorsed  the  oroiect  is  J.  B. 


Mr.  Bartholomew  stated  that  the., 
field  tractor  demonstration  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as 
most  of  the  big  manufacturers  are 
concerned.  "The  farmers  want  to 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  ma- 
chines, study  the  different  modelsf  and 
talk,"  asserted  the  pioneer  manufac- 
turer. "Most  of  all,  they  want  to 
talk.  They  want  to  see  'cut-out' 
transmission  cases,  working  models, 
new  devices,  improvements,  attach- 
ments and  refinements.    They  do  not 


But   is   is  very  seldom 
serious  trouble  develops, 
is  the  reason — an  object  lesi 
tractor  owner,  whether^  he 
a  fleet  or  only  one  machine: 

One-half  day  every  week 
to  "tuning  up  each  tractor 
it  apparently  is  running  p< 
is  brought  in_  for  one-half 
driver  aiding  in  necessary 
and  adjustment.^  It  is  thtu 
ounce  of  prevention  is  applie 


20-35's  have  required  not  roor 

(Csatbraa  «■  Tmur  II) 
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WHEN  the  job  at  lasfis  finished,  as  the  sun  is 
And  you  thrpttie  down  your  motor  till  she's  lazy^lfc^and  slow, 
When  that  softness  comes  a-stealing  throtigfrfhe  shadows  of  me  hills 
And  the  ev€nmg freeze ■  is^stirring  with  a^^oiidrfehat  soothes  and  still 
Then  you  linger  for  a  mom^mCEar^ly  knowing  wn^  you  stay, 


^^^And^our  hates  and  fears  ai^^^publes  seem  to  melt  s^d^fiow. 


For 


solid 


^T^TT" OU  are  grateful  for  the^Tossoms  and  the  tiny  buds  that  s,well, '  ^ 

'    '  nltftfffor  their  fragrance,  for  the  fruit 'that  they('for$tel 

lls/the  valleys  and  the  sweet  scent  olttTe  soil, 
satisfaction  that  is  found  in  honest  toil. 
The  last  long  row  is  finished,  but  you  sort  of  hate  to  .goj^J  j* 
^So  you  throttle  downlyour  motor  till  she's  lazy-like  an  d  sldw 

— '  i    \  l  I 

.mrik  of  happiness  as  "right  across  the  way,' ; 
around  the  corner,"  where  the  ftow«rs^em^mfQr 
ing  discontentment  in  our  burdened  heartfewe^roa^M 

last  that  happiness  is  never  far  from  home:!  Vy4'  A  s4rfc 
e  motor's  droning  and  the  sun  is  swinging  low  sfc  M  * 
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it  at  the  ending  of  the  last  long  row,ijv^ 
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Cowpeas  for  Cheap  Suammer 


AS  Uncle  Remus  said,  "It  simply 
ain't  what  it  is."  The  cowpea 
is  in  reality  a  bean,  and  in  its 
wild  form  has  been  found  only  in 
Central  Africa.  It  was  used  for  hu- 
man food  in  the  old  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  was  quite 
widely  disseminated  in  India,  China 
and  Asia  in  very  early  times.  The. 
"beans"  of  the  ancients  must  have 
been  cowpeas,  as  the  kidney  bean, 
with  its  hundreds  of  garden  and  com- 
mercial varieties,  is  an  American 
product  introduced  into  Europe  from 
America.  .  ,  .  . 

The  introduction  of  the  cowpea  into 
the  United  States  is  said  to  date  back 
to  1775,  when  a  South 
Carolina  planter  received 
some  seed  from  the  cap- 
tain of  a  trading  vessel, 
hailing  from  India  or 
China. 

It  soon  spread  through- 
out the  South,  until  now 
it  is  an  established  crop 
used  for  rotation  with 
cotton,  the  white  seeded 
varieties  being  used  com- 
monly as  human  food. 

As  cowpeas  will  with- 
stand moderate  shade, 
they  may  be  grown  as 
a  summer  crop  to  be 
turned  under  when  the 
first  pods  are  thorough- 
ly ripe.  At  the  same 
time  they  produce  excel- 
lent forage,  for  soiling, 
for  hay,  or  for  pasture. 

In    general,  cowpeas 
are  adapted  to  the  same 
climatic    conditions  as 
Indian  corn,  but  prefer 
more  heat  and  are  more 
drought  resistant.  They 
are  very  susceptible  to 
frost,  both  in  spring  and 
fall,   and   experiments    have  proven 
that  any  one  variety,  sown  late,  when 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm,  will  sur- 
pass in  yield  earlier  plantings. 

In  general,  the  earlier  varieties  will 
mature  their  first  pods  in  from  90  to 
100  days,  and  the  medium  varieties  in 
from  90  to  100  days.  The  late  vari- 
eties, under  suitable  conditions  of 
moisture  and  temperature,  may  con- 
tinue to  grow  vegetatively  without 
producing  pods  or  seeds,  until  killed 
by  frost. 

Varieties  of  Cowpeas 
There  are  about  50  varieties  which  » 
may   be   classified   into   groups  ac- 
cording to  their  habit  of  growth: 

(1)  Erect  and  bushy. 

(2)  Half  bushy. 

(3)  Vining. 

The  erect,  bushy  varieties  are  best 
for  pod  and  seed  production;  the 
half-bushy  for  forage,  and  the  vining 
for  growing  along  with  corn  or 
sorghum.  . 

The  important  commercial  vari- 
eties are  Whippoorwill,  Blackeye, 
Iron,  New  Era,  Groit,  Brabham,  Clay, 
Black,  Early  Buff,  Unknown  and 
Wonderful. 

Whippoorwill  is  the  most  popular, 
more  than  one-half  the  acreage  of 
cowpeas  in  the  United  States  being 
planted  to  this  variety.  It  seems  to 
be  best  adapted  for  general  forage 
purposes,  as  it  produces  a  good  yield 
of  vines,  and  a  fair  crop  of  seed-bear- 
ing pods.  In  some  sections  it  is 
known  as  Shinney  or  Speckled.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  kidney-shaped 
buff  color  marbled  with  brown,  and 
weigh  about  55  pounds  to '  the  bushe  . 
A  bushel  contains  about  187,000  seeds. 
The  yield  of  hay  is  from  one  to  three 
tons  per  acre. 

Rate  of  Seeding 
There  is  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  amount  of  seed  that 
should  be  sown  per  acre     The  best 
experiments  <hat  have  been  under- 


By  Dr.  P.  £.  Kennedy  • 
In  Charge  of  Forage  Crop  Investigations 
University  of  California 
(Written  Especially  lor  Orchard  and  Farm) 

reaper  also  is  excellent.  The  stems 
are  thick  and  the  leaves  succulent,  so 
that  care  is  needed  in  curing.  If  the 
leaves  become  too  dry  in  the  swath 
before  raking  into  windrows,  heavy 
losses  may  result.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  too  moist,  the  stems, 
and  especially  the  pods,  are  apt  to 
mildew.  Even  if  poorly  cured,  how- 
ever, the  hay  is  readily  eaten  by  stock. 
When  seed  and  not  forage  is  de- 


taken  along  this  line  are  by  the 
Arkansas  Experiment  Station.  This 
station  planted  a  series  of  plots  with 
quantities  of  seed  varying  from  one 
to  eight  pecks  per  acre.  The  variety 
used  was  the  Whippoorwill.  It  was 
found  that  one  peck  of  seed  gave 
higher  yields  of  both  hay  and  seed 
than  any  quantity  greater  than  one 

"The  tendency  is  for  the  light  seed- 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Think  About  Late  Summer  Feed 

MANY  farmers  and  stockmen  are  thinking  about  summer  forage  and  wondering 
rvhat  would  be  a  good  crop  to  plant.  To  all  such,  we  recommend  the  cowpea a 
known  legume  with  an  established  reputation  for  good  behavior.  Some  of  this  plant  s 
performances  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 


(1)  It  will  grow  on  practically  all  kinds  of  soils, 
whether  sandy  or  clay,  poor  or  fertile. 

(2)  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture. 

(3)  It  has  a  big,  strong,  deep  root-system,  well 
supplied  with  large  nitro- 
gen gathering  nodules. 

(4)  It  revels  in  sum- 
mer heat,  and  is  extreme- 
ly drought-resistant. 

(5)  It  grows  very  rap- 
idly, shading  the  soil 
from  excessive  heat,  and 
leaving  no  room  for 
noxious  weeds. 


(6)  It  greatly  benefits  the  succeeding  crop  by 
the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

(7)  It  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  physical  condi- 
tion for  the  fall  planting  of  grain  or  other 

winter  crop. 

(8)  It  produces  an  abun- 
dance of  highly  nutri- 
tious pods  and  leaves  in 
a  few  months. 

(9)  It  may  be  made  into 
hay  or  ensilage,  or  pas- 
tured; the  seeds  may  be 
used  for  stock  feed  or 
human  consumption. 


V; 


The  Whippoorwill  Type,  Showing  Vining  Growth 


ing  kinds  to  produce  a  running,  viny 
growth  which  is  more  difficult  to 
harvest,  and  for  heavy  seeding  vari- 
eties to  produce  a  more  upright 
growth,  which  can  be  cut  quite  read- 
ily with  a  mower. 

For  California  conditions,  perhaps 
the  best  rate  of  seeding  is  about  20 
pounds  per  acre,  if  the  rows  are  sown 
3V6  feet  apart,  or  25  pounds  per  acre, 
when  3  feet  apart.  ■ 

If  the  production  of  seed  is  the 
main  object  of  planting,  then  la 
pounds  per  acre  will  be  sufficient. 
Harvesting  the  Crop 
Cowpeas  should  not  be  cut  for  hay 
until  the  first  pods  are  ripe,  and  no 
great  harm  will  occur  if  the  cutting 
is  delayed  for  10  or  15  days  there- 
after. A  mower  with  a  bunching  at- 
tachment should  be  used.    A  self-rake 


sired,  it  is  best  to  plant  the  variety 
known  as  Blackeye,  one  of  the  so- 
called  commercial  varieties  of  beans. 
It  is  extremely  drought-resistant,  and 
withstands  hot  climates  well.  One 
thousand  pbunds  of  seed  per  acre  may 
be  expected,  and  it  is  possible  to 
double  this  yield  under  very  favor- 
able conditions. 

The  other  varieties  mentioned  pre- 
viously are  all  good,  but  have  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  in  California 
to  enable  one  to  state  their  superior- 
ity over  the  Whippoorwill  and  Black- 
eye  for  forage  or  seed  purposes. 
Cowpeas  in  Mixtures 

Cowpeas  are  sometimes  planted  in 
conjunction  with  such  crops  as  In- 
dian Corn,  Sudan  Grass,  or  the 
sorghums.  Three  pecks  of  seed  per 
acre  are  sown  between  the  rows  after 


the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  An- 
other method  is  to  sow  the  cowpeas 
close  to  the  corn  plants  after  the  last 
cultivation.  The  cowpeas  climb  up 
the  corn  stalks,  and  add  materially  to 
the  bulk  of  forage.  This  mixture 
makes  excellent  silage. 

We  know  this  method  is  generally 
successful  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
our  experiments  at  the  University 
Farm  under  dry  land  conditions  were 
not  promising,  probably  due  to  lack 
of  moisture  in  the  surface  soil  so 
late  in  the  season. 

Under  irrigation  this  system  should 
be  successful.  J.  E.  Hawley,  of  Ma- 
dera County,  reports  excellent  results 
with  cowpeas  and 
sorghum.  He  says,  "We 
planted  Blackeye  cow- 
peas and  non-saccharine 
sorghums  together,  at 
the  same  time.  Then  we 
irrigated  just  when  the 
corn  began  to  joint,  and 
again  when  the  head 
was  'pushing,'  as  it 
seemed  necessary.  We 
cut  the  corn  heads  off 
and  put  the  grain  in  our 
granary  for  future  use. 
and  the  pigs  were  turned 
in  on  the  Blackeyes  to 
harvest  them.  A  mov- 
able, panel  fence  was 
used  in  order  to  give 
them  a  small  field  at  a 
time.  Anyone  who  has 
not  tried  it  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how 
long  a  piece  would  last 
a  bunch  of  hogs,  and 
how  well  they  look  after 
they  have  been  working 
for  their  board  a  month." 

Cowpea'  hay  has  a 
very  high  feeding  value, 
and  is  palatable  to  all 
classes  of  stock.  It  is  particularly 
high  in  protein,  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  alfalfa  in  feeding  value.  i_JS 
Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  gives 
the  following  comparative  figures  on 
the  digestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds 
of  cowpea  hay,  and  alfalfa: 

Protein  Carbohydrate*  Fat 

Cowpea  hay   ...    10. S  38. «  l.J 

Alfalta    HO  3S«  »•» 

The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station 
found  that  6  to  10  pounds  of  cowpea 
hay  could  be  substituted  for  3  to  5 
pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  beef 
production.  They  also  report  1% 
pounds  of  chopped  pea  hay  as  equiv- 
alent to  one  pound  of  bran,  or  3 
pounds  of  chopped  pea  hay  to  one 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal,  in  the 
production  of  milk  and  butter. 

The  most  profitable  returns  will  be 
made  if  some  carbonaceous  food,  such 
as  corn  or  sorghum,  is  fed  in  con- 
junction with  the  cowpea  hay,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  balanced  ration. 

Cowpeas  for  Pasture 

In  the  mountains  tltirhitr  the  late 
summer  months,  the  chief  topic  of  I 
conversation  is  the  availability  of  feed 
in  the  valley.    Many  are  anxious  be- 
cause  they   have   no   feed   on  their 
home  places,  and  the  stubble  has  all 
been  rented     They  see  before  them 
the  necessity  of  selling  their  stock 
regardless  of  market  prices.  Many 
of  the  animals  are  not  in  prime  beef  < 
condition,  and  a  sojourn  on  dry  stub- 
ble, after  leaving  the  green  feed  of  • 
the  mountains,  will  result  in  loss  of 
weight.  ,  ' 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  Be- 
lieve the  cowpea  will  find  its  great- 
est usefulness,  whether  for  sheep  or 
cattle,  and  obviate  the  necessity  ol 
buying  high-priced  alfalfa  hay,  or  the 
alternative  of  allowing  the  stock  to 
st  urvc 

The  habit  of  growth  of  the  cowpea 
does   not   make   it   an   ideal  P**\aTt 
plant,  yet  it  may  furnish  an  abundas* 
(Continued  on  Fas*  38) 
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COMMON  SENSE 


RUST  EATS  AWAY  YOUR 
PIPES  AND  TANKS,  IMPLE- 
MENTS AND  MACHINERY. 

Exclude  air  and  moisture  from 
iron  or  steel  surfaces  and  equip- 
ment will  not  rust  and  will  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  so 
it  will  not  fail  during  busy  seasons. 

RAVENITE 

Metal  Taint 

spreads  easily  and  dries  with  a 
waterproof  and  airtight  black 
enamel-like  coating,  which  pre- 
vents rust  and  practically  elimi- 
nates depreciation.  It  is  the  most 
durable,  inexpensive  paint  coat- 
ing obtainable. 


MOLD  AND  MILDEW  DE- 
STROYS FENCE-POSTS. 

Prevent  the  development  of 
this  fungus  growth  underground 
by  a  preservative  treatment  of 
the  buried  part  of  fence-posts  and 
their  life  will  be  prolonged  three 
to  five  times. 

FULLER 
Carbolineum 

penetrates  wood  and  prevents 
the  development  of  mold  and 
mildew.  A  post  treated  with 
Fuller  Carbolineum  will  last 
on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  as 
against  four  to  eight  years — the 
life  of  an  untreated  post. 


ARMORITE 

cDamp-cliesisting  Paint 

on  the  inside  of  wood,  concrete  or  steel  tanks,  pipes,  silos  or  troughs 
forms  a  black,  nonporous,  rustproof,  watertight  coating  that  is  acid  and 
alkali-proof,  and  prevents  leakage.  It  will  not  contaminate  drinking  water. 

v  70  Years 

W-  P-  FULLER  &  COMPANY 

STORES:  SACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  DIEGO,  PASADENA,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
LONG  BEACH,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL.  •  PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  SPOKANE,  WASH.  •  "BOISE,  IDAHO 

MANUFACTURERS 

ENAMELS  •  STAINS  •  VARNISHES  •  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
PAINT  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE  •  QUALITY  IN  EVERY  DROP 

oAsk  Your  dealer 
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What's  What  aed  Why  ielCitras  Circles 


NURSERYMEN  report  unusually 
heavy  sales  of  young  trees  this 
season,  and  already  many  in- 
tending planters  have  received  deliv- 
eries and  set  out  considerable  acre- 
ages. The  season  is  in  full  swing,  but 
much  planting  remains  to  be  done. 

It  may  be  well  to  discuss  briefly 
the  question:  "What  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  citrus  trees?"  There  is  much 
evidence  to  indicate  that  this  question 
is  related  primarily  to  soil  tempera- 
ture. If  trees  are  planted  early,  in 
cold  soil,  as  many  were  this  season 
(the  writer  has  been  observing  one 
orchard  set  out  in  February),  instead 
of  commencing  development  at  "once 
and  becoming  well  established,  they 
remain  practically  dormant  and  at  a 
standstill,  awaiting  warm  weather. 

In  the  meantime  plant  food  reserves 
are  used  up,  and  the  trees  turn  yellow 
and  mottled.  Then  when  the  soil  does 
warm  up,  instead  of  a  strong  start, 
there  is  a  setback  while  the  frees  are 
making  up  the  loss  in  food  storage  in- 
curred while  standing  still  in  cool  soil. 
Trees  planted  early,  therefore,  are 
handicapped  and  instead  of  being 
farther  along  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son actually  are  less  thrifty  than  trees 
set  out  in  warm  soil. 

Fertilizer  in  Holes 
Another  important  topic  of  debate 
nmnng, planters  of  citrus  trees  has  to 
<lo  with  the  advisability  of  putting 
fertilizer  in  the  holes  with  the  trees. 
This  question  was  vigorously  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cit- 
rus Institute,  the  debate  resulting  in 
a  general  agreement  that  placing  fer- 
tilizer in  the  holes  at  the  time  of 
planting,  while  not  always  a  cause  of 
damage,  is  a  practice  of  extremely 
questionable  benefit,  known  in  many 
instances  to  have  resulted  in  serious 
damage. 

Size  of  Hole 

Another  mooted  point  in  connec- 
tion with  planting  is  the  size  of  holes. 
Here  again  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  institute  was  that  the 
larger  the  hole  the  more  vigorous  is 
.  the  growth  of  the  newly  set  tree,  at 
least  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years.  Trees  set  in  large  holes  there- 
fore obtain  a  start  which  places  them 
permanently  a  year  or  two  ahead  of 
trees  planted  in  small  holes.  Intend- 
ing citrus  planters  would  do  well  at 
least  to  consider  these  three  prin- 
ciples in  citrus  tree  planting,  all  of 
which  have  been  generally  agreed 
upon. 

To  Insure  a  "Set"  of  Fruit 

The  season  of  bloom  is  in  full  swing 
in  the  citrus  district.  The  trees  are 
consequently  in  the  period  of  great- 
est strain.  Special  care  and  attention 
to  prevent  unnecessary  additions  to 
the  burden  under  which  the  trees  are 
now  laboring  therefore  should  im- 
prove chances  for  a  satisfactory  "set" 
of  fruit,  which  has  not  occurred  since 
1916. 

Soil  moisture  stores  should  be 
watched  carefully  for  the  next  two 
months  and  never  permitted  to  run 
low.  Unnecessary  shock,  such  as  is 
incurred  by  deep  plowing,  can  well 
be  avoided  at  this  time.  All  condi- 
tions favoring  excessive  water  loss 
from  the  trees  are  prejudicial  to  a 
heavy  set.  . 

Among  the  most  important  of  these 
and  one  readily  controlled  by  the 
growers  is  red  spider.  The  prevail- 
ing mistake  on  the  part  of  growers 
is  failure  to  attack  this  pest  early 
enough.  Frequently,  the  damage 
practically  is  done  before  control 
measures  are  applied.  Centers  of  in- 
festation should  receive  attention  im- 
mediately upon  being  discovered. 
Spraying  into  the  bloom  with  lime- 
sulfur  in  the  strength  used  for  red 
spider,  two  to  three  per  cent,  will  not 
cause  excessive  shedding  of  the  fruits, 
and  in  addition  will  aid  in  controlling 


What  citrus  growers  are  doing,  urtll  do  anrl  should  do  during  the 
current  season;  discussion  of  pertinent  questions  of  interest  to  producers; 
progress  and  profit  pointers:  comment  and  suggestion 

By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 
Instructor  in  Citriculture,  University  of  California. 
Farm  Adviser,  Los  Angeles  County. 
(Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm) 


thrips  if  present.  "Watch  spider 
carefully  and  take  all  pains  to  control 
it,"  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  citrus 
grower  who  is  making  a  special  effort 
to  encourage  a  heavy  "set." 

What  Is  "Rational"  Pruning*' 

There  is  at  present. so  much  diver- 
sity of  opinion  in  citrus  circles  regard- 
ing the  entire  pruning  problem  that 
the  question  frequently  is  raised: 
"What  is  'rational'  pruning — or  is 
there    such    a    thing?"    The  writer 


firmly  believes  there  is,  and  offers 
the  following  answers  to  various 
phases  of  the  question: 

W  hy  prune  citrus  trees  at  all?  Be- 
cause, if  not  pruned,  they  become  too 
large  for  economical  fumigation  and 
spraying,  too  large  for  easy  picking  of 
the  fruit,  so  dense  that  inside  bearing 
is  largely  prevented  and  inclined  to 
develop  undesirable  types  of  growth. 
How  can  inside  fruiting  be  encour- 
aged? By  permitting  the  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  the  tree  by  means  of 


Coming  Soon — Another  Burbank  Article 

Good  news  for  Orchard  and 
Farm  readers!  Luther  Bur- 
bank  has  prepared  another  of 
his  wonderfully  interesting 
articles  about  his  work  and 
discoveries,  which  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue. 

Luther  Burbank}  the  great- 
est plant-breeder  of  all  time, 
writes  for  no  other  farm 
magazine  than  Orchard  and 
Farm.  He  has  letters  every 
day  from  editors  of  magazines 
all  over  the  world  asking  for 
articles,  but  does  not  have  time  to  prepare  them.  Orchard 
and  Farm  alone  has  the  honor  of  publishing  his  work.  He 
has  contributed  to  Orchard  and  Farm  for  many  years. 

Burbank  is  now  over  70  years  old,  but  he  is  younger 
than  ever  in  spirit  and  in  his  devotion  to  the  work  he  loves. 
Burbank  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  world.  His  name  will  live  forever.  Orchard 
and  Farm  is  proud  of  the  connection  that  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  give  to  our  thousands  of  readers  his  most  recent 
literary  work.    Watch  for  this  big  feature ! 
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There  is  a  frogless  pond  on  many  a  California  ranch.  All  it  needs  is 
a  few  pondless  frogs  to  become  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  family 
larder — at  least,  so  it  would  seem  in  view  of  the1" experience  of  this  Death 
Valley  rancher,  who  advocates  frogs'  lege  for  everybody.' 


ONE  of  the  ranchers,  near  the 
desert  town  of  Tecopa,  over- 
looking Death  Valley,  several 
years  ago  imported  from  New  Or- 
leans a  box  of  frogs.  They  came  alive, 
packed  between  layers  of  cotton  and 
moss,  and  seemed  to  stand  the  long 
trip  very  well.  The  Amogosia  River 
comes  to  the  surface  in  several  places 
on  his  farm  and  there  are  several  little 
ponds  connected  by  streams,  with  a 
profusion  of  tules  and  salt  grass  bor- 
dering them. 

The  frogs  were  turned  loose  and 
since  then  have  had  no  attention 
whatsoever.  In  the  past  few  years 
they  have  multiplied  rapidly,  until 
now,  on  any  still,  warm  night,  when 
one  is  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  frog  ponds,  the  chorus 
sounds  like  that  arising  from  a  very 
foggy  bay,  alive  with  boats,  each 
equipped  with  many  horns.  Instead 
of  a  croak,  a  bellow  is  heard  from  the 
larger  frogs. 

Method  of  Catching 
No  thought  of  commercializing  the 
crop  of  frogs  had  entered  the  mind 


of  this  rancher,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  catching  them,  until  just 
lately.  Then  it  was  found  that  by 
walking  along  the  streams  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  ponds  on  a  still  night 
with  a  flashlight  or  miner's  carbide 
lamp  one  could  catch  as  many  frogs 
as  needed. 

When  the  light  is  focused  on  the 
frog  he  never  moves,  and  as  the  light 
is  held  in  one  hand  one  can  reach 
down  and  pick  the  victims  up,  placing 
them  in  a  sack,  with  rarely  a  "miss." 

The  writer  caught  several 'dozen  in 
this  manner  within  an  hour  one. 
evening.  Some  attain  a  great  size, 
weighing  up  to  two  pounds,  with  hind 
legs  larger  than  those  of  a  good-sized 
rabbit.  Almost  every  one  knows  the 
delicacy  of  frogs'  legs,  rolled  in  flour 
and  fried  in  butter.  ( 

Many  a  farm,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  water,  could  well  be  stocked  with 
a  quantity  of  these  big  frogs,  and 
there  should  be  no  limit  to  the  mar- 
ket for  them.  Such  an  enterprise 
might  prove  to  be  a  money  maker, 
requiring  very  little  effort  or  capital. 
— C.  H.  Godshall. 


a  moderate  thinning  of  the  outer  shell 
of  growth  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
sunlight.  What  kinds  of  growth  are 
found  in  citrus  trees?  At  least  three 
classes:  Fruit  wood,  vegetative  parts 
(sucker  growth)  and  intermediate 
sorts. 

A  rational  system  of  citrus  culture 
apparently  would  then  consist  of  (1) 
propagation  of  trees  from  the  best 
selected  buds  only;  (2)  rigorous  ex- 
clusion of  undesirable  forms  of 
growth  (vegetative  and  intermediate 
>«>rts;  (3)  moderate  opening  up  of 
the  trees,  so  as  to  encourage  inside 
fruiting. 

Gopher  Control 

Following  d  e*m  onstrations  on 
gopher  eradication  conducted  by  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  and  farm 
bureaus,  citrus  growers  everywhere 
now  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
eradication  or  control  of  this  ubiq- 
uitous pest.  Very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  past  by  trap- 
ping, but  much  labor  and  expense 
are  involved,  and  the  work  is  nec- 
essarily slow.  The  poison  bait  method 
is  giving  remarkably  good  results. 
Many  growers  are  using  vegetable 
baits,  dusted  with  strychrfine  sulphate 
(soluble),  the  bitter  taste  of  which 
is  disguised  by  saccharine.  The  baits 
are  introduced  into  the  burrows  by 
means  of  a  probe.  The  poison,  ready 
mixed  and  in  containers  ready  for  use, 
is  handled  at  cost  by  the  various  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  and  some  of 
the  farm  bureaus.  Further  series  of  ' 
demonstrations  are  planned  for  the 
slimmer  in  this  campaign  to  control 
the  gopher,  perhaps  the  worst  rodent 
pest  found  in  citrus  orchards. 

Citrus  Institute 
Citrus  growers  everywhere  are 
pleased  by  the  announcement  of  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  Citrus 
Institute  and  the  plan  for  an  addi- 
tional annual,  summer  meeting.  The 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  are  to 
be  published  and  sent  to  members. 
The  first  president  of  the  institute  is 
Dr.  II.  J.  Barrett  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station,  Riverside,  and  the 
secretary  is  Prof.  R.  S.  Vaile  of  the 
same  institution.  Those  interested  in 
learning  further  details  should  cor-i 
respond  with  the  secretary.  An- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  the 
first  summer  meeting  probably  will 
be  held  in  either  Santa  Ana  or 
Pomona. 


Better   Nursery  Stock 

FJKFINITE  steps  which,  it  is 
*-*  pected,  will  lead  to  the  gron 
of  larger  and  better  quality  prunes 
and  apricots   in   California  and  add 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  the 
annual   crops   of   these   fruits  we 
taken  at  a  meeting  held  recently  ' 
the  offices  of  the  California  Pnr 
and  Apricot   Growers,   Inc.,  in 
•Jose,  attended  by  the  leading  nur 
men  and  two  score  or  more 
sentativc  prune  and  apricot  gr~ 
of  the  State. 

.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  t 
nurserymen  will  conduct  a  series 
experiments  to  develop  a  prune  tr 
and  an  apricot  tree  which  will  c" 
sistently  bear  larger  sized  fruit,  of 
quality  at  least  equal  to  that  gro 
at  present.  The  growers  have  n* 
been  able  to  produce  enough  1~ 
sized  fruit  to  supply  the  demand 
the  natural  result  has  been  that  p 
and  apricots  above  the  average 
size  have  always  commanded  a  h' 
premium. 

The  nurserymen,  in  their  efforts  t 
propagate  such  stock,  will  take  cut 
tings  from  trees  in  various  parts 
the  State  which  have  a  record  oy~ 
a  long  term  of  years  of  producin 
large  sized  prunes  and  apricots.  Many 
growers  have  in  their  orchards  single 
trees    with    such    a   record   and  Of 

(Contlnord  oa  Pact  7*1 
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HERE  is  the 
scoundrel  now?" 

It  was  Brun- 
ton  s  p  e  a  king. 
He  stood  a 
little  apart  from 
the  rest  of  us, 
glaring  savage- 
ly down  at  the 
line  of  iron  pipe 
in  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation 
we  had  just 
made. 

T.he  little  lady 
was  weeping 
softly  behind  us. 
Our  discovery 
would  have  been  bad  enough  without 
that.    We  all  loved  the  Little  Lady. 

Silence  greeted  Brunton's  query. 
Finally,  'Dolph  Ayersmith  spoke  up. 
"Hanging  would  be  too  good  for  him," 
the  big  machinist  growled.  "I  could 
nip  his  hide  with  red  hot  pincers  and 
enjoy  it.  But  that  isn't  helpin'  HER 
none,"  he  added  softly. 

The  Little  Lady  heard  the  remark. 
Dabbing  her  eyes  with  her  handker- 
chief, she  turned  a  pitiful  face  to- 
wards us  and  essayed  to  smile. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,  boys,"  she 
said.  "Lguess  I  deserved  it.  I  should 
have  krfown  better  than  to  buy  the 
land  so  hastily  without  making  a 
closer  "investigation.  But  I — I — the 
money  means  quite  a  little,  and — " 

We  all  moved  about  a  bit  uneasily. 
Strangely  enough,  it  was  Brunton  of 
the  roaring  voice  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows who  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"Deserved  it,  nothin',"  he  thundered. 
''That  dam — beggin'  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Darby — that  skunk  took  your  money 
with  th'  deliberate  intention  of  de- 
ceivin'  and  robbin'  you,  an'  he'll  get 
what's  comin'  to  him,  er — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  soft-spoken 
"Deac"  Fanning,  the  man  who  at  first 
had  suspected  some  tampering  with 
the  irrigation  water  and  had  insisted 
on  the  investigation  that  finally  had 
brought  us  to  the  Little  Lady's  ranch. 

"I  swear  I  would  never  have  start- 
ed this  had  I  realized  what  the  result 
would  be.  Honestly.  Mrs.  Darby,  I'd 
rather  have  done  without  the  water. 
I  hope—" 

"Why,  of  course,  I  understand,"  she 
said.  "You  did  just  what  was  right. 
But  my  spring  looked  so  natural,  I 
don't  see  how  anybody  could  ever 
have  guessed  it  was  not  real." 

"We  jnst  stumbled  on  the  intake  by 
accident,"  I  interjected.  "Naturally, 
as  we  walked  up  the  canal,  we  were 
looking  for  leaks.  Mr.  Fanning,  who 
was  with  me,  threw  a  match  on  the 
water.  And  it  was  sucked  out  of 
sight  so  quickly  that  I  pushed  my 
stick  into  the  bank  to  see  if  there  was 
a  squirrel  hole.  I  encountered  the 
hard  cement  and,  putting  my  hand  in 
the  water,  felt  the  wire  Screen.  At 
once  I  recognized  that  something  was 
wrong. 

"We  hastily  dug  away  a  portion 
of  the  bank  and  found  the  cleverly- 
hidden  pipe.  Of  cpurse,  we  followed 
it.  It  brought  us  to  your  so-called 
spring.  And  thus  we  solved  the  mys- 
tery of  the  lost  irrigation  water  that 
has  baffled  all  the  users  and  almost 
hrought  about  a  fight  with  the  water 
company." 

'  "And  to  think  we  all  swallowed  his 
«tory  about  dynamiting  that  little 
trickle  of  water  he's  always  had  and 
bringing  in  a  good  spring,"  rumbled 
Brunton  disgustedly.  "Looks  to  me 
"ke  the  little — like  Mrs.  Darby  ain't 


the  only  one  that  was  fooled.  Why, 
I  lost  half  my  alfalfa  this  summer 
account  the  water  shortage  that  no- 
body could  explain,  not  to  mention 
nearly  goin'  to  court  agi'n  my  neigh- 
bors. Where  is  the  skunk  now?"  he 
repeated. 

"I  think  I  could  find  him,"  spoke 
up  Jerry  Winters,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing quietly.  Everybody  turned  quick- 
ly. Jerry  never  talked  much,  but  gen- 
erally said  something  when  he  did. 
He  wa*  pretty  well  posted  on  law,  too. 

"But  what  if  we  COULD  find  him?'' 
Jerry  added.  "He  got  cash  from  the 
little — from  Mrs.  Darby  through  that 
smooth  tale  of  having  to  go  East  to 
see  his  dying  father  and  offering  his 
ranch  at  a  low  price — well,  it  did  look 
cheap  with  all  that  water.  Why,  he 
had  this  big  pipe  running  into  the 
spring  under  gravity  pressure  all  the 
time.  And  now  he  has  the  money 
and  like  as  not  has  put  it  where  no- 
body could  touch  it.  I  doubt  if  we'd 
do  any  good  by  having  him  arrested. 
What  we'vet  got  to  do  is  to  figure 
some  way  to  get  HIS  money.  Why, 
he's  worth  twenty-five  thousand,  they 
say.  Get  his  money — that's  it — and 
pay  her  back — pay  Mrs.  — ."    He  was 


covered  by  neighbors  or  passers-by. 
And  we  also  understood  how  he  had 
been  able  to  sell  his  ranch  at  a  high 
price  on  the  strength  of  the  flow  of 
water. 

As  we  reached  the  road  where  our 
cars  were  standing,  Jerry  Waters 
said:  "Now,  fellows,  I'm  going  "get 
busy,  and  I'll  ask  you  all  to  lay  low 
and  say  nothing  until  I  call  on  you. 
Tell  the  folks  at  town  we  didn't  finish 
our  inspection  and  are  going  over  the 
ditch  again.  Good  night."  He  was 
off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 


WE  DID  not  see  Jerry  again  for 
ten  days.  Then  he  called  a  con- 
ference at  his  office  in  town.  Ten  of 
us  answered  his  summons  and  behind 
locked  doors  and  amid  clouds  of  cigar 
smoke  framed  up  the  biggest  boom  El 
Gallo  ever  had.  You  may  wonder 
what  that  had  to  do  with  the  Little 
Lady  and  the  fake  spring  and  the 
half-breed  Solano.  We  are  coming  to 
that. 

Some  of  us  didn't  see  the  connec- 
tion either  at  them  time,  but  Jerry 
pledged  us  to  secrecy  and  secured  our 
solemn  promise  to  obey  his  orders. 
He  guaranteed  results  and  we  agreed. 


MANY  GOOD  THINGS  IN  STORE  FOR  THE  FUTURE, 

WE  WISH  you  could  see  the  many  big  features,  helpful,  interesting 
articles,  absorbing  stories,  appealing  poems,  cartoons  and  practical 
hints  of  all  kinds  that  we  have  scheduled  for  early  publication.  You 
would  be  more  anxious  than  ever  not  to  miss  a  single  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Better  look  at  the  address  label  on  your  copy  this  month.  The 
printed  slip  shows  month  and  year  your  subscription  expires.  Advance 
renewals  are  always  extended  from  date  of  expiration.  Don't  take  chances 
on  missing  any  of  the  great  numbers  to  come. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Weldon's  timely,  helpful,  authoritative  deciduous  fruit 
articles  every  month,  published  exclusively  by  Orchard  and  Farm,  we  have 
arranged  with  Robert  W.  Hodgson  and  other  experts  to  furnish  regular 
contributions  on  citrus  problems  and  practices.  Another  fascinating  story, 
which  we  shall  probably  publish  in  two  parts,  has  been  arranged  for. 
Practical  helpful  hints  by  the  score  already  are  in  our  files. 

Since  our  magazine  now  is  much  larger  than  ever  before,  we  are  allowing 
Miss  Sinclair  considerable  more  space  for  her  Woman's  Department.  The 
boys  and  girls,  too,  will  come  In  for  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Orchard  and  Farm  invites  comparison  with  any  other  agricultural  maga- 
zine. It  has  the  largest  net  paid  circulation  of  any  California  farm  paper. 
It  is  constantly  growing  in  size,  advertising  prestige  and  the  hearts  of  its 
readers.  It  is  YOUR  magazine.  If  you  like  it.  please  tell  your  friends. 
Thank  you. — The  Editor. 


walking  back  and  forth,  studying 
•  deeply. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  threw  out 
his  hand.  "I  have  ■  it,"  he  cried. 
"We'll — we'll — now,  wait  a  minute. 
Let  me  study  on  this  a  little.  I  have 
a  scheme.  Mrs.  Darby,  we'll  get  your 
money  yet.  But  I  want  you  all  to 
leave  it  to  me  until  I  call  on  you. 
I  haven't  just  worked  out  the  plan  yet, 
but  I  have  it,  suve." 

His  excitement  was  so  apparent  and 
his  manner  so  earnest  that  'none  of 
us  doubted  that  he  had  thought  of  a 
real  solution.  We  all  had  considerable 
confidence  in  Jerry's  schemes.  And 
so  we  bade  the  Little  Lady  good  night, 
urged  her  not  to  worry,  awkwardly 
shook  hands  with  her,  one  by  one,  and 
filed  down  the  hill  to  the  road.  She  re- 
mained standing  forlornly  beside  the 
ditch,  looking  down  at  the  pipe  that 
her  deceiver  had  so  cleverly  laid. 

She  seemed  very  small  and  lonely 
there  in  the  gathering  darkness.  As 
we  glanced  back  up  the  hill,  wc  could 
easily  see  how  the  unscrupulous  half- 
blood  wretch  Sorano  had  been  able 
to  tap  our  main  canal  and  secrete  the 
pipe  leading  under  the  rock-bound 
spring  hole,  without  having  been  dis- 


Speaking  without  boasting,  I  can 
say  that  the  ten  of  us  pretty  well  rep- 
resented the  leading  business  houses 
of  El  Gallo.  And  so  we  didn't  have 
much  trouble  in  starting  the  oil  boom. 
A  little  talk  is  a  wonderful  thing,  if 
it  comes  from  the  right  source  and 
is  so  placed  that  it  will  circulate 
freely.  And  particularly  does  it  cir- 
culate rapidly  in  this  day  and  age  if 
it  is  well-oiled. 

Our  bits  of  gossip  fulfilled  all  these 
requirements.  And,  in  fact,  the  re- 
sults were  more  than  pleasing  to  us. 
Three  days  of  oil  talk  brought  out  a 
four-column  spread  in  the  Daily  Agi- 
tator and  then  there  was  no  end  of  it. 
Noted  geologists  were  followed  by  the 
scouts  of  the  independents.  At  least 
twenty  stock  companies  were  formed 
in  conversation  and  on  paper;  excite- 
ment, generally,  ran  high.  Real 
estate  practically  went  off  the  market. 
There  were  whisperings  that  one  of 
the  big  companies  planned  to  drill  a 
test  well.  We  saw  that  these  whisper- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  die  down. 
Then  we  went  them  one  better.  We 
formed  a  closed  corporation  and  gave 
the  Agitator  an  exclusive  story  about 
the  "ten  .  leading  business  men,"  and 
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so  forth.  We  even  let  it  be  rumored 
that  we  would  not  wait  for  the  big 
companies  to  drill,  but  would  com- 
mence work  ourselves. 

About  a  week  of  this  brought  the 
atmosphere  up  to  a  seething  tempera- 
ture. Then  next  morning  early  Jerry 
called  another  conference.  "Boys," 
he  said,  "you've  done  fine.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  something.  I  want 
you  to  authorize  me  to  spend  a  little 
money.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land  and  contract  some 
labor." 

"All  right,  Jerry,"  Fanning  replied. 
"But  what's  it  all  about?  That's  what 
we'd  like  to  know." 

"Now,  boys,  just  trust  me  a  little 
longer  and  I'll  give  you  the  surprise 
of  your  lives,"  laughed  Jerry  in 
answer.  "I  knew  it  would  be  all  right 
with  you,  so  I  went  ahead  anyway  and 
bought  a  little  piece  of  land — the  old 
abandoned  alkali  40,  just  west  of 
town." 

My  God,  boy,"  broke  in  Brunton. 
"You  don't  mean  you've  been  spend- 
ing your — our — good  money  for  that 
sort  of  thing.    How  much?" 

"Now,  don't  worry,  Brunt,"  replied 
the  new  financier  reassuringly.  "It 
won't  break  us.  And  I've  already 
started  operations  on  the  new  prop- 
erty," he  added.  He  led  us  to  the 
window. 

We  stared  in  amazement.  Over 
night  a  good-sized  oil  derrick  had 
risen  in  plain  view  of  the  town.  Al- 
ready the  road  was  black  with  autos 
and  pedestrians.  We  rushed  down 
the  stairs  and  joined  the  crowd,  ar- 
riving ^together  at  the  field. 

Sure  enough,  a  derrick  stood  where 
the  day  before  there  had  been  nothing 
but  scraggling  brush  and  alkali  scales. 
We  all  gathered  around  to  hear 
Jerry's  whispered  explanation. 

"I  shipped  this  in  knock-down  form 
to  the  siding  beyond  the  freight 
yards,"  he  said,  "and  had  a  crew  of 
expert  oil  men  and  carpenters,  with 
their  tools,  come  with  it.  Last  night 
we  got  two  big  trucks  and  moved  the 
stuff,  and  they  worked  all  night  in 
the  moonlight.  Gory,  isn't  the  crowd 
thunderstruck?"  He  slapped  his  thigh 
delightedly.  We  only  looked  blankly 
at  each  other  and  shook  our  heads. 
We  had  long  since  ceased  to  wonder 
at  anything. 

Jerry's  imported  crew  stayed  on  the 
job  and  made  a  camp.  They  said  very 
little,  but  did  not  deny  reports  that 
they  would  commence  drilling  as  soon 
as  the  rest  of  the  machinery  arrived. 
To  say  that  the  townspeople  and 
farmers  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try were  feverish  in  their  excitement 
is  putting  it  mildly.  They  flocked 
to  the  old  ranch  in  cars,  with  teams, 
on  bicycles  and  afoot. 

The  owners  of  adjoining  land  sent 
for  all  kinds  of  catalogs,  consented  to 
take  rides  with  those  automobile 
dealers  who  handled  the  better  cars 
and  casually  priced  diamond  rings  at 
the  jewelry  stores.  El  Gallo  was  being 
treated  to  a  sensation  such  as  it  had 
not  known  for  years. 

And  Jerry  had  laid  his  plans  well. 
Among  those  who  circulated  among 
the  excited  land  owners  was  the  little 
Mexican  lawyer,  Cabana.  Everybody 
hated  him;  nobody  trusted  him.  Yet 
he  had  managed  to  stay  out  of  jail 
himself  and  to  levy  extortionate  fees 
upon  the  more  ignorant  members  of 
the  local  Mexican  colony.  He  was 
frequently  seen  in  company  with  some 
of  the  more  well-to-do  farmers  of 
-Latin  blood,  who  had  been  early  sej- 
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Know  the 

SUCCESS 
Family? 

The  father  of  success  is  WORK. 
The  mother  of  success  is  AMBI- 
TION. 

The    oldest    son    is  COMMON 
SENSE. 

Some  of  the  other  boys  are  PER- 
SEVERANCE, HONESTY,  THOR- 
OUGHNESS, FORESIGHT,  EN- 
THUSIASM and  CO-OPERATION. 

The  oldest  daughter  is  CHARAC- 
TER. 

Some  of  her  sisters  are  CHEER- 
FULNESS, LOYALTY,  COUR- 
TESY, CARE,  ECONOMY,  SIN- 
CERITY and  HARMONY. 

The  baby  is  OPPORTUNITY. 

Get  well  acquainted  with  the  "old 
man"  and  you  will  be  able  to  get 
along  pretty  well  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  family— Gemco  Grist. 

Leagues 

WE  HAVE  leagues  and  leagues. 
There  is  the  League  of  Na-. 
tions  that  appears  to  be 
about  as  mythical  as  the  Seven- 
League  boots,  and  there  is  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  that  has  never  seemed 
at  all  mythical  to  the  adherents  of 
Demon  Rum.  r 

One  league  that  particularly  con- 
cerns the  people  of  five  great  States 
is  that  which  recently  held  a  notable 
convention  in  Los  Angeles — the 
League  of  the  Southwest.  Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  harness  the  flood  waters 
of  the  mighty  Colorado  and  put  them 
to  beneficial  use  for  irrigation  and 
power  development. 

Definite  progress  was  made.  The 
greatest  reclamation  project  ever  con- 
ceived by  man  undoubtedly  will  come 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  league  and  affiliated  men 
and  bodies.  It  may  be  years  before 
a  definite  program,  acceptable  to  all 
interests,  practical  in  its  application, 
is  arrived  at.  We  hope  not.  The 
sooner  this  great  project  is  put  un- 
der way  the  better— npt  only  for  the 
benefit  of  prospective  settlers  in 
newly-established  districts,  but  also 
to  stabilize  conditions  in  older  dis- 
tricts where  uncertainty  has  tended 
to  prevent  maximum  development. 

May  the  League  of  the  Southwest 
live  and  grow  and  prosper,  and  ac- 
complish trie  one  great  object  that 
it  avowedly  represents.  Thank 
heaven,  not  all  "leagues"  are  alike! 


And  Who  JEver  Plants  Thenn,  Anyway? 

THE  House  "did  things"  to  Secretary  Meredith's  budget  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  although  the  Senate  improved 
matters  a  little  by  restoring  some  items,  the  appropriation  remained  at 
nearly  $3,000,000  less  than  the  rock  bottom  estimate  of  the  new  Secretary, 
according  to  recent  reports  from  Washington. 

If  this  initial  "wet  blanket"  does  not  dampen  Edwin  Meredith's  enthusi- 
asm, we  may  well  hope  that  Uncle  Sam  at  last  has  found  the  right  man  to  fight 

fke  farmers'  battles  and  unwind  official  red  tape.  The  latter  process  is  certain 
o  be  slow,  and  the  need  of  courage,  great.  And  we  hope  the  bad  start  won't 
result  in  a  weak  finish! 

The  Secretary  insists  that  production  will  be  retarded  and  consequently 
the  entire  Nation  will  suffer  because  of  this  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
attitude  of  Congress. 

No  less  than  ten  great  projects  will  have  to  be  discontinued^or  greatly 
curtailed  under  the  revised  appropriation,  he  asserts.  This  would  not  be  quite 
such  a  bitter  pill  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  while  blithely  cutting  off  a 


The  Secret 

Just  love — that's  all — 
With  a  strong  right  arm. 

And  the  will  to  dare  and  do— 
Has  filled  Fame's  hall. 

This  magic  charm 

Will  do  as  much  for  you  I 

— Jason  Wells. 


Trucks  and  Fertility 

THAT  the  motor  truck  could  aid 
in  building  up  soil  fertility  might 
have  been  regarded  a  few  years  1 
ago  as  a  preposterous  assertion.  Yet 
tins  is  just  what  has-  taken  place  in 
at  least  one  important  dairy  district. 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  members  of 
a  co-operative  dairymen's  association 
showed  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
them  would  have  disposed  of  their 
dairy  herds  had  it  not  been  for  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  truck 
lines  for  transporting  their  products. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dairy  farm  i 
usually  is  a  productive  farm.  To  have 
removed  the  cows  from  this  commu- 
nity undoubtedly  would  have  been 
meant  a  tremendous  loss  in  soil  fer- 
tility. In  spite  of  having  supplanted 
many  horses,  therefore,  the  motor 
trifcks  may  be  said  to  have  main-  ' 
taincd  the  fertility  of  this  rich  district. 

In  other  ways,  such  as  the  haulingl 
of    commercial    fertilizer,    the  truck 
makes  up  for  any   soil   robbery  ol 
which  it  may  be  accused  because  of; 
supplanting  horses.    Our  farmers  are 
buying  thousands  of  motor  trucks.  A»] 
good  roads  are  extended  tney  will  buy 
thousands  more.    And  the  soil  will 
not  suffer  thereby. 


Why  Read? 

READING  is  inspiration.  No  oofl 
can  spend  an  hour  with  an  in- 
teresting, worthwhile  book  or? 
magazine    without    being  refresh, 
and  stimulated. 

The  man  who  never  reads,  like  thi 
man   who   never   goes   away  frol 
home,  stagnates  and  develops  a  nar- 
row viewpoint. 

Never  before  was  there  available] 
to  all  such  a  wealth  of  helpful,  inspirfl 
ing  reading  matter.  And  never  beforeT 
was  circulated  so  much  trash!  Read, 
but  choose  wisely. 


Cartoon  Drawn  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  "Hal." 
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hundred  thousand  here  and  a  half  million  there,  Congress  refused  to  heed  the  |^  |— |  J^^^^h^ 

Secretary's  recommendation  and  to  remove  from  the  budget  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  the  distribution  of  free  seeds  to  prospective  voters! 

To  a  successful  business  man,  entering  an  important  public  office  with 
enthusiasm  and  determination  to  serve,  such  a  bitter  initial  dose  of  American 
politics  is  more  than  disconcerting.  But  Congress  must  have  its  free  seeds 
with  which  to  feed  the  chickens  of  more  or  less  loyal  constituents,  even  if 
soil  surveys,  crop  reports  and  pest-control  projects  are  dropped  entirely!  It 
is  to  laugh!    • 
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Concerning  Newspaper  "Farm  Sections' 


J.  C.  KNOL1XN, 
Euitor. 


W.  TYXKK  SMITH. 

M-umerf . 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  does  not 
join  with  other  true  agricultural 
publications  in  decrying  the  existsr.ee 
of  so-called  "farm  sections"  in  city 
newspapers. 

Like  most  of  the  successful,  old-es- 
tablished farm  journals,  of  the  coun- 
try, this  magazine  today  confronts  a 
trying  situation.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  secure  enough  paper  on 
which  to  print  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  advertising  that  is  presented 
to  us. 

We  do  not  begrudge  any  news- 
paper the  added  interest  that  agricul- 
tural news  matter  may  hold  for  its 
readers  nor  the  advertising  that  it 
may  carry  by  reason  of  printing  such 
matter.     There  is  more  than  room 


.•nough  for  all  who  care  to  join,  no 
matter  how  crudely,  in  spreading  the 
gospel  of  better  agriculture.  And  as 
long  as  $30-a-week  city-bred  news- 
writers  are  sensible  enough  to  stick 
to  the  official  reports  distributed  by 
the  State  and  Government  experi- 
ment stations,  their  publications  will 
do  more  good  than  harm. 
*  Orchard  and  Farm  is  only  too  glad 
to  share  its  prosperity  with_  any  city 
newspaper  that  earnestly  joins  in  the 
promotion  of  those  things  that  are 
calculated  to  create  better  understand- 
ing between  city  and  country.  For  it 
is  this  understanding  alone  that  will 
lower  the  cost  of  living  and  thus 
solve  the  greatest  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation  today. 


OFFICES 

IIll  South  Broadway.  Im  An«ele».  Cml. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  J.  Norrls  Hill.  1014  Hearst  Build  In*. 

NEW  YORK  .    _  „.fc 

J.  M.  Branham  Co..  Brunswick  Bulldll 

™Im,iA.  Buchanan.  1J01  MaBera  Bulldft 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

$1  per  year  or  8  yesra  for  I*. 
To  Canada  or  In  City  of  Von  An«ele«_, »i*  ' 
per  year.    ForeKm.  tl.it  per  year  Kntsrsw 

as  second-cla."  matter  at  the  Pojtofnejl 
I  os  Aniteles.  Cal.,  under  the  act  of  Concn 

of  March  S.  187».    '    _, 

CONCISE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

On  prartlcil  ncrlrultural  siiblects  are  tn»l*' 
Unavailable  manuscript  will  he  J?ro!n»"'V' 
turned  If  postage  Is  Inclosed.  Preferen c« 
given  to  accounts  of  actual  experience,  tarn 
why   when,  where,  who  and  how  much. 
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Cattle  Auctions 

THE  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation is  preparing  to  push  its 
program  for  holding  auction 
sales  of  members'  cattlt*  Not  the 
least  interested  hearers  of  this  news 
are  the  buyers  and  packers  who  for 
years  have  bad  the  growers  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
association  will  lose  no  time  in  carry- 
ing out  its  intentions;  the  success  of 
other  organizations,  notably  farm 
bureaus  and  swine  raisers'  associa- 
tions, in  disposing  of  hogs  at  auction 
should  lend  encouragement  to  the 
cattlemen. 

Speaking  of  present  methods  of 
marketing  prime  range  cattle,  George 
A.  Clough,  attorney  for  the  Cattle- 
men's Association,  said  recently: 

"Buyers  now  meet  the  cattle  as 
they  come  out  of  the  forest  reserve, 
and  buy  up  the  whole  herd  at'  low 
feeder  rates.  Then  they  proceed  to 
grade  the  cattle  and  sell  off  the  prime 
steers  at  high  prices,  disposing  of  the 
balance  at  higher  prices  than  they 
paid. 

"With  auction  sales  in  effect,  at  a 
total  sales  cost  of  less  than  1}4%,  the 
cattlemen  will  be  able  to  have  their 
own  cattle  graded  and  to  secure  fair 
market  prices  for  them.  This  selling 
cost  would  be  less  than  shrinkage 
suffered  in  individual  marketing." 

■  The  time  is  coming  when  practi- 
cally no  farm  products  will  be  simply 
BOUGHT.  Rather,  they  will  be 
SOLD. 


He  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive 
Must  either  hold,  himself,  or  drive! 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 


The  Printed  Word 

THE  printed  word  is  more  pow- 
erful than  the  spoken  word. 
That  is  why  advertising  has  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  forces  of 
the  modern  world.  Especially  is  the 
printed  word  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  farmer's  greatest  allies. 

•Farmers'  organizations  are  learning 
to  set  aside  part  of  their  funds  <or 
irertising.  By  telling  the  consumers 
le  truths,  the  producers  can  do 
ay  with  much  costly  and  disagree- 
misunderstanding.  Advertising 
settled  a  number  of  industrial  dis- 
Truthful  publicity  has  never 
led  a  worthy  cause.    The  adver- 
ig  farmer  is  an  enterprising  far- 
He  is  paving  the  way  for  pros- 
5us  peace. 


rwenty-five  years  ago  a  tireless 
rse  was  the  dream  of  every  farmer. 

we're  all  hoping  and  praying  for 
ireless  automobile! 


Why  Not  the  South?  ' 

RCHARD  AND  FARM  believes 
in  fairness  to  all  and  partiality 
to  none.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  State  Land  Settlement  Board 
a  going  ahead  with  its  development 
bf  soldier  colonies  in  central  and 
borthern  counties.  But  on  behalf  of 
he  people  of  Southern  California,  we 
believe  a  word  should  be  said  in  favor 
bf  choosing  a  site  south  of  the  Te- 
bachapi  for  the  next  tract. 
I  Imperial  Valley,  the  Coachella  Val- 
ley, or  any  of  the  older  agricultural 
listricts  of  the  Southern  counties 
blight  easily  furnish  the  necessary 
and,  water  and  other  facilities. 

We    hope    the    Land  Settlement 
ioard  will  not  make  the  mistake  of 
oncentrating  its  activities  in  any  one 
section  of  the  State. 


What's  going  on  inside? 


The  mysterious  process  by  which  feed 
is  converted  into  eggs — and  eggs  into 
money — is  no  mystery  at  all  to  the 
poultryman  who  uses  SURELAY.  You 
know  that  Nature  provides  each  laying  hen 
with  just  so  many  eggs  in  embryo.  After  that 
it's  up  to  the  hen — and  to  you! 

If  you  let  Mrs.  Hen  follow  her  own 
lazy  inclination  in  the  matter,  she  may 
take  six  or  seven  years  to  produce  her 
quota  of  eggs.  Not  much  profit  in  that 
— is  there?  So,  it  is  up  to  you  to  see 
that  she  produces  her  full  supply  of  eggs 
in  two  or  three  years. 

That's  why  she  must  be  fed  into  action. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  uniform,  balanced 
feed  like  SURELAY.  For,  it  contains  at 
least  a  dozen  ingredients  blended  and 
mixed  more  skillfully  than  can  possibly 
be  done  by  hand. 

The  poultryman  who  consistently  uses 
SURELAY  never  has  to  worry  about 
what's  going  on  inside.  He  knows  that 
all's  well  with  the  hen,  because  all's  well 
with  the  feed.  SURELAY  contains  no 
harmful  stimulants,  no  questionable 
"scraps,"  no  adulterated  substances.  It 
is  a  clean,  prime  feed  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

And  SURELAY  is  always  the  same — 
always  uniform!  Our  daily  laboratory 
tests  make  sure  of  that!  No  guess-work 
about  it.  You  know  that  "what's  on  the 
sack  is  in  the  sack — and  that's  what 
makes  the  eggs." 

If  you  want  to  get  down  into  the  vitals 
of  this  feeding  question — if  you  want  to 
see  why  SURELAY  has  won  the  favor  of 
millions  of  hens  and  the  faith  of  thou- 
sands of  poultrymen — send  for  our  book- 
let, "Makes  Hens  Happy."  Simply  cut 
out  the  coupon  and  mail  today — it's  free! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD 
DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON  •  CALIF. 


(A58) 


SURELAY 


NAPIER  (Elephant)  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest  pro- 
ducing perennial  grass  in  the  world  (or 
warm  countries.  Also  the  richest  green 
feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  with  no 
bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints,  7Sc  per  .lor.:  14 
per  100;  or  $20  per  1000.    Rooted  sprouts, 
SI  per  dux.;  S5  per  100;  or  $30  per  1000. 
Divided  Crowns,  (1.25  per  dor.;  $6  per- 
100.  or  $40  per  1000. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 

610  East  54th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RAISE  YOUR  CHICKS 

ON  COULSON'S 
BABY  CHICK  MASH 

containing  dried  milk  and 
buttermilk.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet — 


"C»»ickens  From 
Shell  to  Market" 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 


Rubber,  Leather,  Canvas,  Etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 
l.OS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO.. 
124  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bag* 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  ontons, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

869-873  Folsom  St.*  San  Francisco 
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HE    New    England  homestead 

T might  not  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish important  figures  on  tractor 
operation,  but  not  all  of  New  Eng- 
land consists  of  abandoned  farms,  as 
will  be  noted  in  the  following  report 
compiled  by  M.  D.  Jones.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  that  it  shows 
that  Yankee  thrift  can  overcome  even 
severe  New  England  conditions  and 
keep  down  costs  of  tractor  operation. 

The  average  life  of  a  farm  tractor 
in  Maine,  according  to  estimates 
made  by  125  tractor  owners  in  the 
State,  is  10  years;  the  average  cost 
of  its  operation  per  10-hour  day,  $7.64, 
exclusive  of  the  labor  of  the  driver. 
The  items  comprising  this  amount 
are:  Fourteen  gallons  gasoline,  $3.78; 
depreciation,  $2.26;  interest  on  invest- 
ment, 70  cents;  repairs,  45  cents;  oil, 
45  cents. 

These  125  men  plowed  each  an  av- 
erage of  5.6  acres  and  harrowed  23 
acres  per  10-hour  day.  The  cost  per 
acre  for  use  of  the  machine  was  $1.18 
for  plowing  and  33  cents  for  harrow- 
ing. The  tractors  were  used  an  aver- 
age of  36  days  on  farm  work  and  8* 
days  on  belt  work.  The  principal 
uses  were  in  harrowing,  plowing,  dig- 
ging potatoes,  spreading  manure, 
threshing  and  sawing  wood. 

Very  few  farmers  considered  them 
adapted  to  drawing  loads.  In  a  few 
cases  they  were  used  for  hauling 
rocks,  pulling  stumps  and  mowing. 
Three  farmers  reported  usjng  their 
tractors  for  hauling  grain  binders 
and  two  for  raking  hay. 

The  farms  on  which  these  machines 
are  owned  are  chiefly  on  rolling  or 
level  land;  only  31  farmers  reported 
having  any  hilly  land.  The  average 
size  of  the  farms  on  which  the  tractor 
is  worked  in  this  section  is  156  acres. 

Fifty-eight  of  these  men  disposed 
of  one  or  more  horses  each,  after  buy- 
ing a  tractor,  a  total  of  144  horses 
being  thus  dispensed  with  on  the  125 
farms;  19  men  reported  working  ad- 
ditional land,  totaling  479  acres. 

The  reports  showed  that  the  trac- 
tors are  labor  savers.  Sixty-three  re- 
ported a  total  saving  of  3526  days  of 
hired  labor  last  year.  This  was  no 
small  item,  considering  the  scarcity 
and  cost  of  labor.  . 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  they 
consider  a  fractor  a  profitable  invest- 
ment on  their  farms,  116  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  3  in  the  negative  and  6 
failed  to  answer.  Asked  to  state  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  tractor,  76 
replied,  in  substance,  that  they  get 
their  work  done  quicker;  51  reported 
better  work,  51  getting  their  crops 
in  earlier,  34  saving  of  expense,  13 
saving  of  man  power,  11  heavier  work 
accomplished,  8  a  saving  of  horse 
kbor. 
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Tractors^oim  Sunshine  Ranch 


$25  worth  of  repair  parts  since  their 
purchase  in  August  and  September, 
1919. 

"We  certainly  swear  by  these  ma- 
chines," says  Smith.  "They  have 
worked  day  in  and  day  out.  I  should 
say  that  each  would  average  running 
325  days  out  of  the  year.    We  try  to 


(rontfoned  from  Tage  10) 

as  quickly  and  as  well  as  the  tractors 

do  it." 

But,  going  back  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding Smith's  regime  as  tractor 
superintendent,  we  find  a  different 
angle  to  the  story.  The  early  experi- 
ences of  the  owners  of  "Sunshine" 
with  tractors  were  more  than  dis- 
heartening; they  were  positively  dis- 


keep  them  tuned  up  perfectly  at  alt  ,  couraging.     It  took  many  weeks  to 
times,  realizing  that  the  overhead  is 
best  reduced  by  constant  use." 


American  Foulbrood  of  Bees 

AMERICAN  foulbrood  is  a  disease 
of  the  brooc}  of  bees  which  is 
causing  great  losses  to  American  bee- 
keepers. It  has  existed  almost  since 
bees  were  first  brought,  to  North 
America.  ' 

It  is  important  that  the  beekeeper 
should  know  whether  American  foul- 
brood or  European  foulbrood  is  in 
his  apiary,  for  the  two  do  not  respond 
to  the  same  treatment,  according  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1084,  "Control  of 
American  Foulbrood,"  recently  issued 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  sent  free  on  request 
by  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Washington. 

In  American  foulbrood  control  it 
is  necessary  that  all  combs,  honey  and 
other  materials  from  the  inside  of  the 
hive  be  taken  from  the  bees  and  that 
a  chance  be  given  them  to  establish 
themselves  again  on  new  combs.  Sev- 
eral methods  are  given  in  this  bulletin, 
but  the  underlying  principle  is  the 
same  in  all  cases. 


Repair  Parts  in  Stock 

Knowing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
secure  necessary  repair  parts  on  short 
notice,  the  owners  of  Sunshine  have 
laid  in  a  large  supply  of  "extras"  for 
the  various  machines,  keeping  a  stock 
resembling  that  of  many  dealers  for 
the  smaller  and  older  tractors. 

"We  have  some  parts  that  we  may 
not  need  for  two  years,"  said  Smith, 
unlocking  the  door  of  the  stockroom 
adjoining  the  machine  shop  and  dis- 
playing the  well-filled  shelves',  "but 
we  believe  that  it  will  pay  us,  under 
present  conditions,  to  keep  several 
hundred  dollars  invested  in  this  kind 
of  insurance.  We  have  occasionally 
helped  out  a  neighbor  or  even  a  dealer 
who  could  not  get  deliveries  on  extras 
from  the  factories." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nobody 
connected  with  Sunshine  Ranch  has 
viewed  power  farming  through  un- 
naturally rosy  glasses.  It  has  been 
reduced  to  a  science  dealing  with  facts 
as  they  are  encountered.  No  "Sun- 
shiner"  attemps  to  fool  himself  into 
believing  that  any  tractor  is  trouble- 
proof;  provision  is  made  for  the  nec- 
essary overhauling  that  every  tractor 
is  subject  to;  expense  is  aUowed  for 
necessary  maintenance  costs. 

Power  Always  Used 

Sunshine  Ranch  has  been  a  power 
ranch  from  its  inception.  To  be  sure, 
its  equipment  includes  many  fine 
spans  of  mules,  and  its  payroll  carries 
many  Mexican  "skinners"  to  manage 
them.  But  it  is  upon  the  tractors  that 
the  owners  have  relied  for  their  re- 
markable development  work.  Smith 
explains  the  selection  of  the  power 
equipment  in  this  way: 

Each  Has  Its  Use 

"The  big  75'  made  early  and  quick 
development  of  the  raw  land  possible. 
It  worked  hard  for  many  months  and 
may  be  called  the  Big  Bertha  that 
tore  the  way  through  for  the  lighter 
artillery.  But  its  roar  is  heard  less 
often  now.  It  finds  no  place  in  the 
young  orchards,  the  alfalfa  fields  or 
the  intensively  farmed  small  tracts. 
The  battery  of  five  little  tracklayers 
does  good  work  in  the  bean  fields. 
The  steady  old  two-cylinder  wheel 
tractor  has  been  delegated  mostly  to 
belt  work  now;  the  four  '25-30s'  are 
our  mainstay. 

"Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month  they  have  plugged 
away,  often  pulling  four  14-inch  plows 
clear  up  to  the  beam  and  easily  han- 
dling two  10-foot  sections  of  double 
disc  harrows.  Again  and  again  we 
have  kept  each  of  the  four  steadily 
at  work  om  jobs  that  would  be  too 
much  for  twenty  mules.  No,  I  do  not 
think  the  ranch  owners  have  any  rea- 
son to  question  the  advantages  of 
power  farming.  They  couldn  t  buy 
the  mules  now  if  they  wanted  toj^they 
couldn't  afford  to  feed  mules  if  they 
could  be  bought;  they  couldn't  hire 
enough  efficient  "skinners"  at  fair 
wages  to  drive  them.  And  even  if 
they  could  overcome  all  theseN  obsta- 
cles they  couldn't  get  the  work  done 


learn  the  true  cause  of  the  situation 
And  finally  the  blame  was  fastened 
not  upon  the  machinery  but  upon  the 
men ! 

What  Causes  Tractor  Trouble 

And  so  we  uncover  another  valuable 
lesson  in  the  experience  of  the  own- 
ers of  "Sunshine."  The  best  tractor 
made  is  no  better  than  the  man  who 
drives  it. 

"But  how  do  you  find  the  right  kind 
of  tractor  drivers?"  Mr.  Smith  was 
asked  one  Sunday  recently,  after  he 
had  returned  from  taking  his  crews  to 
their  various  machines,  as  is  his  cus- 
tom. (Sixteen  hours  a  day  and  Sun- 
day work  is  the  spring  program  at 
Sunshine,  and  the  men  are  not  worked 
in  shifts,  but  are  paid  attractive  wages 
for  their  overtime.) 

Tractor  Drivers  Made 

"We  don't  find  the  right  kind  of 
drivers,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  the 
query.    "We  make  'em," 

And  therein  lies  another  secret  of 
Sunshine's  tractor  success.  Tractor 
drivers  are  made,  not  born.  And  the 
best  place  to  make  them,  according 
to  Smith,  is  right  on  one's  own  ranch. 
The  men,  it  is  explained,  look  upon 
the  job  of  tractor  driver  as  an  envia- 
ble one.  Most  of  the  good  men  on 
the  ranch,  especially  those  with  any 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  aspire  to 
become  tractioneers.  The  rule  is  to 
give  every  ambitious  man  the  first 
opportunity  that  is  presented),  with  the 
understanding  that  a  continuance  of 
the  job  is  dependent  upon  results.  If 
the  man  makes  good  he  is  kept  on  the 
payroll  indefinitely  at  the  increased 
wage  of  a  tractor  driver. 

"And '  nobody  can  tell  ,  the  tractor 
driver  everything,  either,"  Smith  in- 
sists. "He  has  to  take  the  machine 
into  the  field  and  learn  the  trick  him- 
self. And  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
getting  the  "feel"  of  the  machine. 
Each  man  becomes  really  attached  to 
his  machine.  He  comes  to  know  its 
little  peculiarities  and  understands 
just  when  to  relieve  the  strain  a  little 
or  to  increase  the  load  in  order  to 
make  use  of  its  full  power. 

"It  is  largely  a  matter  of  long  famil- 
iarity. No  man  who  is  naturally  me- 
chanical can  handle  one  of  these  iron 
steeds  day  after  day  without  feeling 
its  pulse.  And  he  gets  so  he  can  tell 
mighty  quickly  if  anything  is  wrong. 
I  had  much  rather  train  'green'  boys 
after  my  own  system,  right  here  on 
the  ranch,  than  attempt  to  find  tractor 
school  graduates  and  so-called  expert 
mechanics,  who  usually  want  twice  as 
much  pay  and  who  seldom  stay  on 
the  job  more  than  a  few  weeks." 

Program  for  Drivers 

The  tractor  drivers  are  taken  to 
their  machines  in  the  fields  at  6:30 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  oil  up  and 
prepare  for  the  day's  run.  They  re- 
turn to  dinner  at  11:45  and  go  to 
the  field  again  at  12:30.  At  4:45  they 
are  in  again  for  supper.  When  there 
is  a  stress  of  work  the  same  men  often 
work  seven  hours  more,  into  the  night. 
They  are  glad  to  earn  the  extra  wages 

(Continued  on  PKf  6«) 
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RESERVE  forces  that  can  be  con- 
centrated when  the  time  is  "just 
right"  have  always  been  a  neces- 
sity on  the  farm,  but  the  farmer's  dif- 
ficulties in  this  connection  are  aug- 
mented today  by  high  labor  costs,  and 
this  fact  is  proving  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  the  motor  truck  on  the  farm, 
according  to  advocates  \>f  motor 
transport.  ? 

Melting  the  miles  between  farm 
and  city  is  becoming  one  of  the  most 
popular  occupations  of  the  motor 
truck  in  those  sections  of  the  United 
States  where  good  roads  are  the  rule, 
and  California,  of  course,  takes  the 
lead  in  this  respect. 

Two  farm  communities,  for  exam- 
ple, are  operating  their  own  motor 
trucks  into  the  city  on  regular  sched- 
ule. They  are  using  the  truck  not 
only  in  sending  an  average  of  1800 
gallons  of  milk  and  a  large  supply  of 
other  products  of  the  farms  into  the 
city  daily,  but  also  in  bringing  back 
to  the  farms  consignments  of  feed- 
stuffs,  farm  implements,  groceries 
and  furniture  purchased  in  the  city 
by  the  farmer's  co-operative  societies 
in  lots  at  reduced  prices. 

Both  of  these  co-operative  truck 
lines  have  been  in  operation  more 
than  two  years — long  enough  to  dem- 
onstrate the  "value  and  practicability 
of  the  plan  under  which  they  are  con- 
ducted. Many  of  the  persons  they 
serve  state  that  without  them  their 
farm  communities  would  lose  much  of 
the  contentment  that  now  prevails. 
The  increase  in  earnings  and  the  sav- 
ings they  make  possiole  go  a  Ion: 
way,  these   farmers  say,  in  help 
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them  meet  the  increased  cost  of  far 
ing.    Without    truck  transportation 
dairy  herds  would  be  reduced  75 
cent,  they  state. 

The  organization  of  both  associa- 
tions and  their  manner  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
booklet  which  has  recently  been  is- 
sued by  the  Ship  by  Truck  Bureau, 
Akron,  Ohio.    Individual  farmers  as- 
sociations can  secure  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  organization  of  differ 
ent  kinds  of  "private  railroads"  fro 
this    bureau.    The    farmers'  privat 
railroad,  be  it  known,  is  the  motor 
truck  line.    An  interesting  account 
how  one  farmer  who  though  he  could 
not  afford  a  truck,  was  able  to 
one  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.    The  motor  truck  has  not  yet 
seen  its  greatest  day. 


Fight  the  Oak  Worm 

THE  live  oak  and  the  valley  oak, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the 
landscape  of  Central  California,  often 
are  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  a  dark 
striped   worm   which   is  the  young 
stage  of  a  light  brown  moth.  Be- 
sides   stripping   the    trees   of  the" 
leaves  so  that  they  appear  to  be  de 
the  worm  crawls  on  lawns,  walks 
fences,  and   into  houses,  swimmi 
pools,     etc.,     becoming    a  gene 
nuisance. 

Two  generations  of  the  pest  oc~ 
during  the  year.  The  worms  are  m 
noticeable  during  April  and  May  a 
again  in  August  and  September; 
mqths    during   June    and   July  an 
again  in  October  and  November. 

The  1"  si  method  of  control  is  t^5 
spray  the  worm-infested  trees  with  t 
mixture  of  3  to  5  pounds  of  arsenate^ 
of  lead  paste  dissolved  in  50  gallonr 
of  water. 

This  should  be  done  while  tm 
worms  are  small.  The  live  oaki 
should  be  sprayed  in  the  spring  an< 
again,  if  necessary,  about  the  first  *j 
August,  when  the  deciduous  oaks  arr 
sprayed. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1076,  "Californu 
Oak  Worm,"  describes  and  illustrate) 
the  worm  and  its  work,  tells  abotf 
its  habits  and  natural  enemies,  aw 
explains  the  methods  of  control.  The 
bulletin  will  be  sent  free  on  requesi 
to  the  United  States  Department  o 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
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Mort  milt:  per  gallon 
More  milil  on  tires 


MAXWELL  154  TON  TRUCK 


A  transportation  investment 
which  will  pay  the  careful 
owner  100%  dividend  at  the 
end  of  the  first  twelve  months. 


V    I    A    T    E  D 


A    B    B    R  E 

ENGINE — Four  cylinders  cast  en  bloc  with  Hot 
Spot  and  Ram's-horn  intake  manifold;  cone 
clutch  running  in  oil;  transmission  bolted  to 
engine;  bore,  30  inches;  stroke,  4^  inches. 

GASOLINE  SUPPLY— Capacity  ioy2  gallons; 
positive  feed. 

TRANSMISSION— Three-speed  selective  type. 

STEJERING — Leftsidedrive;i8-inchsteeringwheel; 
irreversible  worm  steering  gear,  adjustable. 

CONTROL — Gear  shift  lever  in  center  of  driv- 
ing compartment  and  operatedat  rightof  driver; 
spark  and  throttle  controls  operated  on  quad- 
rant underneath  steering  wheel;  also  foot  accel- 
erator. 

VVHEELBASE— 124  inches. 

Standard 


SP  ECIFICATIONS 


TIRES — 35  inches  by  .5  inches  pneumatic  cord. 

REAR  AXLES — Worm  drive;  semi-floating  type; 
extra  heavy  malleable  iron  housing. 

FRONT  AXLE — Heavy  drop-forged  steel  I-beam. 

SPRINGS — Front,  38  inches  long,  2 14  inches  wide; 
rear,  52  inches  long,  2 14  inches  wide;  both  semi- 
elliptic. 

FRAME — Pressed  steel  construction. 

MATERIALS— All  steel  used  throughout  Maxwell 
trucks  is  made  from  our  own  formulae,  as 
specified  by  our  chief  metallurgist. 

CHASSIS  EQUIPMENT— Electric  generator, 
storage  battery,  electric  head  and  tail  lamps, 
electric  horn,  complete  set  of  toolsj  including 
jack  and  tire  pump  with  pneumatic  tires;  seat 
and  front  fenders. 
Warranty 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.,  INC.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Two-Row  Bean  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


This  Cultivator  has  been  developed,  like  most  of  our  imple- 
ments, at  the  suggestion  of  ranchers,  for  a  strong,  simply 
controlled  cultivator,  capable  of  doing  their  work  better 
than  with  a  lighter  made  tool. 

The  frame  is  made  from  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel, 
without  joints  to  work  loose  or  sag,  and  holds  the  wheels  al- 
ways true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between 
the  standards  and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy 
ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting  device  which 
holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  A  man's  weight  on  extreme 
end  of  frame  bar  will  not  spring  it  out  of  line. 

The  seeatis  set  far  enough  back  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows,  and  the  foot  control  is  very  easy  to  operate. 

An  important  item  for  the  rancher's  consideration  is 
that  all  parts  and  repairs  are  quickly  obtained,  as  we  carry 
a  supply  on  hand. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  steel  products  you  should 
place  your  order  as  soon  as  possible.  Write  for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Build  Up  Your  Soil  With 
Whip -Poor -Will  Cowpeas 

What  THEY  will  do: 

They  make  the  best  summer  cover-crop. 
Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other  crops. 
Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  moisture  has  been  con- 
served. 

Builds  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitrogen  bacteria  and 

humus  than  any  other  cover-crop. 
Affords  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43%  more  than  Alfalfa. 
Will  improve  your  silage. 
There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre. 
Our  seed  germinated  96%. 

PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COWPEAS 
Buy  Your  Seed  From 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  South  Spring  Street,  or 

767  South  Central  Avenue.     (There  is  no  parking  limit  here.) 
OUR  SEEDS  ARE  HANDLED  BY  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER. 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Tractor 


By  Albert  J.  Mason 


THAT  not  all  farmers  make  the 
most  economical  and  profitable 
use  of  their  tractors  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  But  inventive  own- 
ers and  operators  are  adding,  every 
year,  many  new  "stunts"  to  the  trac- 
tor's repertoire. 

One  job  that  is  easily  done  with  a 
tractor  is  that  of  pulling  stumps.  Of 
course,  the  purchase  of  a  stump-puller 
is  advisable  when  there  are  any  num- 
ber to  be  removed,  but  in  an  emer- 
gency the  tractor  makes  an  admirable 
substitute. 

All  that  is  needed,  according  to  one 
power  farmer  who  has  tried  this 
method,  is  a  telephone  pwle  or  heavy 


giving  it  a  light  tap  with  a  fledge  to 
hold  it.    The  loose  end  of  the  chain, 
which  Is  fitted  with  a  hook,  is  hung 
on  the  top  of  the  post,  leaving  the 
platform  hanging  at  a  slope.   The  one 
man  holds  the  post  steady  while  the 
driver  moves  the  tractor  ahead, 
one  wheel  "climbs"  the  sloping  plan" 
the  weight  exerts  such  a  pull  on  th 
chain    that    the    post  literally 
"pushed"  into  the  ground.    Since  th 
chain  hangs   straight  alongside  the 
post,  and  the  flange  on  the  runway 
prevents    side-slipping,    the   post  is 
pushed  directly  into  the  ground  with- 
out bending. 

The  driver  then  moves  on  ahead 


Even  the  Fresno  Mules  Will  Be  Out  of  a  Job! 
In  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere  in  California  a  number  of  "Um 

tractors  have  been  used  with  success  in  leveling  soil,  with  an  under* 


scraper.  By  an  ingenious  power-lift  h 
driver's  seat.  The  implement  is  in  full 
have  used  this  rig  state  that  umder  w 
better  work  than  with  horses. 

log  and  three  log  chains  or  wire 
cables.  The  tractor  is  hitched  to  the 
small  end  of  the  log.  One  chain,  at- 
tached to  the  large  end,  is  fasUned 
to  a  tree  or  a  larger  stump  than  the 
one  to  b»  nulled  (or  both)  on  the 
opposite  side. 

ilie  otii^.  two  chains,  one  attached 
at  each  side  of  the  first,  are  fastened 
to  the  stump  to  be  pulled.  One  of 
the«e  is  made  a  little  longer  than  the 
other.  All  three  are  fastened  with 
very  little  slack. 

When  the  tractor  is  started  forward 
in  a  slight  circle  the  shorter  of  the 
two  chains  exerts  a  tremendous  pull, 
frequently  drawing  the  stump  out. 
However,  if  it  fails  to  come,  the  op- 
erator simply  moves  forward  on  the 
log  the  longer  of  the  two  chains, 
shortening  it  until  taut  and  then 
backs  the  tractor,  pushing  the  small 
end  of  the  log  instead  of  pulling.  The 
new  hitch  gives  another  leverage,  and 
the  second  pull  usually  "yanks  out" 
the  stump. 

Driving  Fence  Posts 

Another  ingenious  use  of  the  trac- 
tor is  accredited  to  a  corn  belt  farmer, 
who  used  his  machine  to  drive  steel 
fence  posts. 

A  plank  runway  was  made,  heavy 
enough  to  support  the  weight  of  one 
hind  wheel,  and  fitted  with  sides,  like 
a  trough.  This  runway  was  as  long 
as  the  distance  between  axles  on  the 
tractor  (wheel  type).  The  plank  was 
about  3  inches  thick,  12  inches  wide 
and  (in  this  case)  14  feet  long.  Hard 
wood  is  almost  necessary  for  con- 
struction of  the  runway,  he  says. 

At  one  end  of  the  plank  a  hole  is 
bored  large  enough  to  admit  a  log 
chain.  The  chain  should  be  about  6 
feet  long.  It  is  held  in  the  hole  by 
means  of  a  bolt.  The  outfit  is  oper- 
ated by  two  men  in  the  following 
manner:  .  . 

One  man  sets  the  post  in  position, 


tch,  the  tcraper  is  dun 
view  of  the  operator,  at 
ist  conditions  they  can 

over  the  plank  and  the  helper  engage* 
the  hook  of  the  chain  in  the  draw  bar 
as  he  goes  hy,  moving  the  plank  in 
this  way  into  position  for  the  next 
post.  While  the  helper  is  placing  the 
next  post,  the  driver  Packs  into  posi- 
tion, and  the  process  is  repeated  ad 
infinitum.  The  man  who  discovered 
this  method  says  he  can  set  posts  iu 
this  way  ten  times  as  fast  as  by  drhw 
ing  them. 

Other  Fencing  Jobs 

Stretching  fence  is  another  use 
which  the  tractor  may  be  put. 
farmer  made  a  capstan  on  one 
wheel.  By  jacking  up  this  whe 
running  the  engine  slowly,  he  couMj 
stretch  a  long  length  of  wire  as  the' 
drum  wound  it  up.  A  stick,  places 
under  one  of  the  wheel  lugs.^  served 
as  a  brake  to  hold  the  wheel  in  posM 
tion  when  the  clutch  was  released 
after  the  desired  tautness  had  beed 
secured.  I 

Another  fencing  job  in  which  tH 
tracror  was  used  was  in  laying  out 
material',  including  posts  and  «onl 
strands  of  barbed  wire.  By  an  inf 
genious  arrangement,  four  reel! 
were  mounted  on  a  rude  sledge,  drawn 
behind  the  tractor,  so  that  they  would 
unwind  as  the  outfit  moved  ahead, 
laying  the  wires  in  position  side  bT 
side  on  the  ground.  A  post  fastened 
loosely  to  the  sledge  at  one  end  and 
resting  on  the  top  of  each  unwindiod 
reel  served  as  a  brake  to  keep  the 
reels  from  running  freely. 

By  means  of  a  double  hitch  d 
wagonload  of  posts  was^  attachedtj 
the  tractor  at  the  same  time.  Ond 
man  to  drive  the  engine  and  one  tj 
unload  the  posts  at  the  proper  intedj 
vals  completed  the  outfit 
to  lay  out  the  materials, 
was  done  in  record  time. 

One  of  the  nnci  interesting  tracUd 
(ConUnard  <  n  !*•«*  t*> 


Th 
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Sawdust  SIS  SI 


By  George  Gautier 


THERE  is.  among  farmers  and 
gardeners  generally,  a  wide 
variance  of  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  sawdust  or  wood  shaving 
either  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  a  filler  for 
breaking  a  hard  adobe  soil.  Many 
have  decided  because  of  unfortunate 
experiences  to  keep  sawdust  away 
from  growing  things. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  sawdust,  when  thoroughly 
rotted  (it  takes  at  least  four  years  to 
rot),  is  a  valuable  fertilizer.  But  if 
used  as  a  filler  or  as  a  fertilizer  be- 
fore it  is  well  rotted  it  is  likely  to  play 
havoc  with  one's  garden  or  field.  I 
say  "likely"  because  often  "what  is 
one  plant's  meat  is  another's  poison." 
But  all  plants  requiring  lime  and  a 
sweet  soil  will  suffer  temporarily  if 
not  permanently  when  planted  in  a 
soil  mixed  with  sawdust. 

The  accompanying  photographs  will 
illustrate  what  the  writer  has  learned 
about  shavings  and  sawdust.  The 
pictures  show  a  melon'  patch.  Both 


below  the  average,  I  found  the  pile 
exceedingly  moist,  at  a  distance  of 
three  inches  below  the  surface. 

But  I  could  not  determine  the 
phenomena  of  the  retarded  plant 
growth.  Whether  there  was  a  chemi- 
cal or  physical  reason  I  did  not  know. 
I  had  heard  conflicting  theories, 
ranging  from  opinions  that  the  saw- 
dust formed  alcohol  to  the  simple  dec- 
laration that  it  dried  out  the  soil. 

Here,  however,  is  a  possible  solu- 
tion, involving  a  simple  chemical  for- 
mula. Millions  of  bacteria  were  busy 
decomposing  or  rotting  the  sawdust 
in  the  soil.  During  their  activities 
large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  gas 
were  given  off.  This  gas  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  water  in  any  form  the 
gas  readily  combines  with  it,  forming 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Now,  carbonic  acid,  trapped  in  a 
wet  soil,  soon  creates  what  is  known 
as  "sour  soil."  But  carbonic  acid 
readily  loses  the  carbon  dioxide  when 
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An  Interesting  Contrast 

Above  is  shown  the  weak  stand  of 
cantaloupes  resulting  from  impregna- 
tion o}  the  soil  with  sawdust  and  shav- 
ings. 

.The  photograph  at  the  right  indi- 
cates the  fine  stand  secured  on  adjoin- 
ing land  free  from  sawdust.  o..zingl 

were  taken  from  practically  the  same 
•pot,  but  from  different  angles.  The 
upper  picture  shows  a  huge  sawdust 
pile  and  a  very  poor  stand  of  melons. 
The  lower  photograph  shows  a  nor- 
mal, robust  growth  of  vines.  The 
poor  stand  was  in  soil  that  was  per- 
meated with  sawdust,  which  the  wind 
had  blown  over  the  field,  bit  by  bit. 
Seed  was  planted  in  both  soils  on  the 
lime  mornfng. 

After  the  required  time  for  germina- 
tion had  elapsed,  the  seed  in  the  lower 
field  sprouted,  made  a  steady,  normal 
growth,  bore  blossoms  and  set  fruit. 
But  totally  different  results  were  ob- 
tained with  the  other  plot.  In  the 
first  place,  the  seed  did  not  germinate 
regularly;  some  plants  did  not  appear 
until  two  weeks  after  the  first  seeds 
bad  sprouted.  Many  seeds  did  not 
germinate  at  all.  And  the  plants  that 
did  grow  seemed  weak  and  backward. 

Then  very  suddenly  they  shot  up 
'  tnd  took  on  a  very  healthy,  green  ap- 
pearance, resembling  in  every  way 
normal  vines.  But  they  were  late, 
■bout  a  month  and  a  half  behind  the 
rest  of  the  patch. 

Strangely,  however,  when  the  patch 
was  beginning  to  show  the  need  of 
irrigation  the  plants  in  the  backward 
field  were  green  and  healthy.  Of 
course,  the  supposition  was  that  the 
,  sawdust,  which  formed  a  thin  layer 
near  the  surface,  retained  moisture  in 
the  soil.  Later,  in  September,  I  veri- 
.Oed  this  supposition  by  digging  into 
Small  pile  of  shavings  which  had  lam 
In  the  open  throughout  the  summer. 
Jthough  the  rainfall  last  year  was  tar 


exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
means  that  the  gas  leaves  the  water; 
that  the  water  returns  to  its  former 
pure  state,  and  that  the  soil  again 
becomes  neutral.  This,  of  course,  ex- 
plains the  irregular  sprouting  of  the 
melon  plants;  that  is,  when  the  gas 
escaped  from  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  the  soil  became  neutral,  the  seeds 
germinated  and  sprang  up.  The  pres- 
ence, then,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil 
was  apparently  the  cause  of  backward 
growth. 

Tt  seems  that  carbonic  acid  has  this 
effect  on  plants  that  must  draw  on  the 
soil  for  lime.  It  hinders  or  totally 
destroys  their  ability  to  take  lime 
from  the  soil  Or  it  directly  attacks  the 
fiber  of  plants. 

Since  ordinary  seeds  will  germinate 
only  in  a  soil  that  is  neutral,  that  is, 
a  soil  that  is  neither  over-alkaline  nor 
over-acid,  it  is  safest,  of  course,  not 
to  use  sawdust  or  shavings  until  they 
have  thoroughly  rotted.  Likewise,  the 
advisability  of  using  sawdust  to  break 
up  a  hard  soil  is  over-balanced  by  the 
fact  that  decomposing  sawdust  is  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  unless  that 
vegetation  does  not  draw  on  the  soil 
for  lime  and  its  wood  fiber  is  immune 
from  attack  by  carbonic  acid. 

But  thoroughly  rotted  sawdust  or 
wood  shavings  make  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer, especially  for  heavy  soils, 


For  Silage  and  Fodder 

free  from  the  coarse  shell-like  coatings  of 
ordinary  sorghums — 

with  wide  corn-like  leaves  that  add  great- 
ly to  the  food  value — 

as  rich  in  sugar  as  sweet  sorghum  without 
its  tough  fiber — 

producing  an  immense  quantity  of  nutri- 
tious seed — 

yielding  from  seven  to  fourteen  pounds, 
to  the  plant,  of  fodder  alone — 

and  eaten  clean  by  horses,  cows  and  pigs — ■ 

PLANT 

Diener's  Sweet  Fodder 
Sudan 


a  direct  development  from  Sudan  Grass  alone 
^        with  none  of  the  faults  of  a  hybrid. 

NEW:  First  grown  in  1919  in  Tulare 
County,  California,  under  special  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Richard  Diener  of 
Kentfield,  California. 

ECONOMICAL:  For  fodder  crops,  two 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  are  plenty. 
Closer    planting   recommended  for 


pasture. 

A  Typical  Plant,  on  Aug- 
ust 22,  1919,  showed: 

20  stems,  %  inch  or  less; 
68  seed  heads.  Of  the 
50  mature  heads,  which 
weighed  31  ounces,  the 
largest  ran  13  to  the  lb. 

Plants  6  to  8  Vi  feet,  weight 
7  pounds.  At  frost,  yield 
of  seed  and  fodder 
weight  had  doubled. 


Send  for  illustrated  leaflet 
and  prices. 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
SEEDS  for  late  crops — 
sorghums,  corn,  etc. 

Information  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  anything  in 
the  seed  line  cheerfully 
furnished  on  request. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Operators  of  World's  Largest  Beed  Farms. 

745  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ELEPHANT  GRASS 

(NAPIER  FODDER) 

Hardy,  mountain  grown  stock. 
Cane  cuttings  or  roots  for  sale. 
For  information  write 

H.  L.  WAGNER 

Descanso,  California. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Live  and  Prosper 
^Ae\&lloy  of  Miracles 


Ask  Your  Nearest 
Agent 

ANAHEIM:  Henderson  Itaalt?  Co. 

AflTESIA:  Mehille  L.  Cook. 

AZU8A:  Gordon  C.  Donilas. 

BRAWTEY.  Bert,  riehloln  A  COTlnfton; 
Hoolej  Manctj  Realtr  Co. 

BlUBAVK:  P.   C.  Panon. 

CAI.EXtrn:  n   L.  Olaabj.  H.  H.  How- 
ard. A.  U  Shuik. 

CUKKMmT:  Frank  Wlierler. 

OOMPTON":   Comptnn  n^alty  Co. 

COROVA:  F    T.  Praraoo. 

Realty 

L'UliVEB  rTTY:  KMlllto  A  Darldwn. 
noWNKT:  Lea  Metal  Taller  R*»r!j  Co 

EL  CAJON:  K  E.  Gr»re«  A  Son. 
EI-  rENTR'l.    n.   E.   Jauman;  8outh- 


I.; 


El.  MONTE:  T    R.  Cnm. 

EL  SEC  UNDO:   w.   E.  Moron 

ESCONDini):  L.  B    Hnoper:  Tberon  J. 

Smith:  J    CUu.le  Wiiann. 
FRESNO:   William   C.  U«t. 
KrLIXRTON:   Harry  G.  XlaxvelL 
OI.F.NOATX:  Doner  A  Homcnway. 
HfNTrVGTON  PARK:  E.  Jordnn. 
IMPERIAL:  J.  Roy  A.lami. 
LtttfPOf:  Biafhatn  A  Smith. 
LONG  BEACH.  F.   R    Rerhnoer  A  Son: 
arlin    A   Sarwell:   Onrse   A.  Cook: 
Man-lull   Realty  Co. 
[A:  Central  Realty  and  Ina.  Co.: 
i  A  MiMreii. 
L:  Rihlnlph  Henry. 
Burke  A  Burke. 
L.  Burke. 
Akina  Realty  Co. 
ONTARIO:  Ball  A  Austin:  0.  K.  Steele. 
ORANi:E:   H.    o  \r:iliams 
OXNARI>:   F.   E.  Gray. 
POMONA:  Crane  A  t  rowiler;  Potter  A 
Steeru. 

BK11LANDS.  W.  .1    AndrfMii:  John  T. 

 i.-:  John  P    Flak  Co. 

RIVERSIDE:   Ubrrty   Realty  Co. 
S\N     HKRNAKIHMl:     Krai  rh-Spansl-r 
J.  Wilkiiia  Real  Etute 


R.  D. 
MONROVIA:  Ce 

Hoffman  A  V 
N'KWHAIX:  Ru 

MUNI):  Burkl 
NORVVALK:  L. 
OCEAN  PARK: 


Ben  It 


I 


>\\  t>!EGO:  Aithnr  CostToTe  Co.;  Patk- 

I , ratite   I  :>..-■■   -.t  Co. 
SAN  DIM  AS:  Fields  A  Howard. 
SAM  GABRIEL:  Frances  M.  Lllley. 
SAX   LI  IS  OBISPO:  S    A.  nnbbard. 
SAN  PEDRO:  John  T.  GaTfey. 
SANTA  ANA:  Fuller  A  Fnwlar:  Hanker. 

Cola  A  Hardy:  J.  H.   McUutfie;  Ottn 

I.   Quandt:  W.  .1.  Wella 
-•iNTV  IHRI'.ARA    P.  W   Cola  A  Co.: 

Santa   Barbara  It-alty  Co. 
SANTA   MONICA.   Carl  P.  Schader. 
SIERRA   MAIiRE:   Andrewa  A  Hawki. 
STOCKTON:  H.  Christian. 
WATTS:  Lrfaror  A  Perry. 
WHITTIER:  S.  W.   Barton  A  Co. 
VL'MA.  ARIZONA:   FTauk  T.  BaMwIn. 


There  Is  Only  One 
Imperial  Valley  in  the-  World — 

There  can  never  be  another.  To  those  who  have  the  foresight  to  become  own- 
ers of  property  in  this  Valley  of  Miracles,  nature  will  give  an  ever-increasing 

reward. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Farm  Lands  Association  now  offers  for  sale  positively 
the  last  big  tract  of  Imperial  Valley  land  to  be  subdivided— land  that  produces 
two  big  crops  a  year — land  that  rents  for  $20  to  $55  per  acre  cas-h. 

Think  of  it!  You  are  offered  an  opportunity  to  buy  this  marvelously  produc- 
tive land  WITH  AN  ADEQUATE,  CHEAP  AND  EVERLASTING  WATER 

SUPPLY,  for  only 

$90  to  $175  per  acre 


(On  Easy  Terms.) 

Water  stock— J20  per  acre,  payable  $.r>  down  and  V< 

per  acre  cash. 


or  $17.30 


Our  offering  includes  practically  frostless  lands.  UNEXCELLED  FOR  GRAPEFRUIT, 
WINTER  VEGETABLES,  CANTALOUPES,  GRAPES  and  other  highly -profitable 

special  crops. 

Long-staple  (Pima)  cotton  grows  to  perfection  in  this  district.  Imperial  Valley  Pima 
cotton  recently  sold  for  over  $1  per  pound.  Our  farmers  raise  three-quarters  to  two 
bales  of  cotton  per  acre.  Comparison  will  prove  to  you  that,  measured  in  terms  of 
production  alone,  our  lands  would  be  cheap  at  $350  to  $700  per  acre. 

You  Owe  It  to  Yourself  to  Get  All  the  Fact*. 
Ask  For  Complete  Information. 


General  Sales  Agent 
Herbert  L.  Cornish  Co. 
1010  Van  Nuys  Bldg.  (Phone  65685) 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


General  Manager 

H.  H.  CLARK 

In  Chirge  of  Valley  Offic*, 
Calipatria,  California.. 


Oen'J  Agentt  U.  A.  City  and  County 
Janss  Investment  Co. 
Metropolitan  Oldg.  (Phone  10345) 
Los  Angelas,  Cal. 


IMPERIAL     VALLEY  FARM 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Naiure  Rewards  ~£he 

Imperial  ^llevFarmei* 


Read  What  This  Successful  Farmer  Says: 

Adolph  Kreutz,  whose  success  is  typical  of  that  attained  by  hundreds 
of  farmers  in  wonderful  Imperial  Valley,  gives  the  following  statement 
for  publication: 

"I  came  to  Calipatria  three  years  ago  with  practically  nothing.  I  now 
own  50  acres  of  land  all  in  alfalfa,  worth  over  $300  per  acre.  This 
land  has  paid  interest  on  $500  per  acre  ever  since  I  began  to  farm  it. 
I  could  rent  it  for  $50  per  acre  per  year  cash.  I  believe  any  indus- 
trious farmer  can  make  more  money  In  less  time  in  Imperial  Valley 
than  In  any  other  agricultural  district  in  America." 


Remember,  Adolph  Kreutz'  case  is  not  exceptional.  What  he 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  done  you  can  do.  Over  50,000  pros- 
perous, contented  people,  who  make  their  homes  in  the  Valley  the 
year  'round,  are  its  best  advertisement.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  buyers  of  Imperial  Valley  land  to  pay  for  their  ranches  with 
one  year's  crops.  A  net  income  of  50  to  75  per  cent  is  the  expec- 
tation of  the  average  Imperial  Valley  rancher.  Investors  fre- 
quently realize  20  to  25  per  cent  from  cash  or  crop-share  rentals 
alone. 

The  facts  are  there  for  your  investigation.  Read  the  ten  points  at 
the  right.  They  will  explain  why  Imperial  Valley  farmers  do  not 
take  chances. 


These  Facts  Tell 
You  Why 

1—  PLENTY  OP  WATER — The  mighty 
Colorado  River  waters  onr  lands.  Its 
supply  has  never  failed.  Imperial 
Valley  farmers  experience  no  drouths. 

2—  Son,  UNEQTTAI.ED — Imperial  Val- 
ley aotl  Is  comparable  only  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile— a  wonderfully  fer- 
tile silt,  hundreda  of  feet  deep. 

3 —  CLIMATE  FAVORABLE — In  Impe- 
rial Valley  cropa  grow  the  year  'round. 
Enormous  profits  are  made  from  win- 
ter produce. 

4—  DRAINAGE  PERFECT — Every  one 
of  our  farms  has  both  drainage  and* 
Initiation  canals,  an  essential  feature 
In  any  Irrigated  district. 

5 —  MARKETS  EXCEPTIONAL— Imperial 
Valley  farmers  experience  no  difficulty 
In  marketing  their  crops.  Transpor- 
tation is  excellent;  the  demand  ox- 
ceeds  the  supply. 

6—  CROPS  DIVERSIFIED— You  can  fol- 
low your  own  specialty  to  sui-ccas  In 
Imperial  Valley.  Every  kind  of  farm- 
ing is  more  profitable  here. 

7—  LIVING  CONDITIONS  ADMIRABLE 
— The  pioneering  stage  Is  past.  Niland 
end  Calipatria  are  hustling,  modern 
towns.  Your  family  can  enjoy  every 
convenience. 

8—  HIGHER  VALUES  CERTAIN— Prop- 
erty values  are  rising  rapidly  through- 
out Imperial  Valley.  Pima  cotton 
lands  are  now  selling  In  Arizona  for 

$300  to  $"">0  per  acre  I 

9—  I.OCATION  MOST  DESIRABLE— 
Niland  is  only  184  miles  from  Loa 
Angeles  on  new  paved  highway  soon 
to  be  completed.  San  Diego  la 
reached  in  a  few'  hours  by  rail  or 
motor:  the  mountains  and  seashore 
are  conveniently  near. 

10—  PRICES  AND  TERMS  ATTRAC- 
TIVE— So  liberal  are  the  prices  and 
terms  that  you  can  pay  out  more 
eaaily  in  5  years  than  on  ordinary 
land  in  20  years.  Many  have  paid 
for  new  land  with  one  year's  crops  1 


LANDS     ASSOCIATION,  OWNERS 
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Remove  the  dsnger  of  fire 

loss  —  Protect  your  ranch,  with 
[LaFrance  chemical  apparatus 

Fire  i»  the  worst  enemy  of  the  rancher.    When  it  comei  it 
I  comes  quickly,  like  a  thie/  ui  the  night.  Healing  upon  ill  prey.  It 
(  u  often  the  element  that  in  one  fell  «woop  destroys  the  entire  crop 
'  which  the  rancher  has  woiked  hard  all  year  to  raise  Oftentimes 
(ire  does  more  than  this.    It  may  mean  the  obstruction  of  the 
rancher"*  live  stock  or  even  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of  his  family. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Fire  holds  no  terrors  for 
[the  Rancher  who  has  a  La  France  No.  /  /  Safe^ 

Chemical  Fire  Engine  / ^J?J£'£ZZ 

//      rigid  requiremenUol  the  underwriter!  labor- 
r  He  knows  that  right  at  the  start  he  can  bring  this  wonder-  ,f    ttories.    The  he»d  oi  the  unk  h  tecwely 
M  K*  engine  into  *  and  locate  the  ^^^^^ 
fluid  particularly  adapted  to  extinguishing  lire*  in  rreey    ^  ^  ^  TU 
burning  material  such  as  grain  or  wood.  /     ^        co< j„m,  uk  wid  k  »  d™*"^  *> 

There  u  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  hi.  year's  /     (,«  cd.tH*  ol  Ae  .oi  tod  mo*  rapd  km  wk™ 
crop,  no  danger  of  hi.  bemg  hornele-.  no  f    ^J-r  Ch.n-c.Un 
danger  of  the  loss  of  his  loved  ones.  /        ? .    ,  . 

Wead  there  .re  jurt  a  few  charred  /  Reliable  -  U  F,.n«Ch™,c.l  F,re  F^Pn«.««. 
instead  innc  arc  I    y    ^  ^     ^  j  To  „,„„,«.  ,B„  ngM 

ember,  which  can  be  quickly  cleared  ✓    j,  „  ^  ikcuj  u>  bp  it  forward  until  the  top  rtm  on  the  jroimd. 

«way.  >    /      Thb  allowa  iht  loon  itoppti  in  the  kk)  )«  to  chop  out,,  and  ptmuU  ihe 

„,.|  to  mix  with  the  aoda  »nd  MM  lolulioo  in  the  unk.    The  remit  la 

initantaneoiu. 

Efficient—  La  Fraocf  Chemic.l  Fire  Engmet  .re  efficient,  being  par- 
ticularly wited  to  elhnguiihing  nrea  in  (ret  burnkg  malenala.    Emit  oatrcw  w 
ihey  cm  he  wheeled  through  doora.    The  wheek  «te  Urge,  and  the  Unk  c*ie- 
f   \y^y  I        fuSy  balanced  which-  maiei  them  e»»y  to  move  Mid  operate 


The«e  eoginej  Me  built  by  the  world'l  Urgeil  manufacturer!  of  fire  apparalua. 
.nd  into  them  ■  buih  all  the  experience  obtained  U.rough  >ean  oi  mgrneenni 
progreu  in  thu  held. 


K'r*>  («  the  ntartA  afftct  far  Information. 


,  979  SC.  Hilt  ST.. 

I  103  «'.< i if  s.cal 


131  NEW  MOHTCOMERY  ST. 
SMI  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


O.  K.  Champion  Potato  Dioqers 


Every  pnt»t»  grower  can  tave  me-nev 

by  owning  find  operating  O.  K.  CHAM- 
PION Potato  Dinners. 

For  Catalnx  M rile  

CALIFORNIA  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
I2S-1M   N,  l/os  Anprlen  St..  Lo»  Angeles 


LEAKY 
MILK  CAN, 


Winner*  of  Prize  Contest  Sterling 
Tires  advertised  in  Orchard  and 
Farm,  March,  1920,  issue: 

Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson,  586  Jersey 
St.,  S.  F.,  tire,  32x4'/2. 

Miss  Christine  Kesseler,  684  2nd 
Ave.,  S.  F.,  tube,  35x5. 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs..  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish.  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A  BEARD, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FISH 


Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
CIS  So.  Spring  St. 

San   Fr.aclaoo.  Calif. 
440-442  t.nwra.  St. 


Mend  leaks  in 
Milk  Can*  or  any 
metal  article  with 
HERCULES  COLD  SOOER 

The  Metal  Mender 

Merely  cover  the  leak  with 
HKRCL'LeS  COLD  SODER.  » 
semi-liquid  metal  mender,  squeezed 
from  the  tube.  Then  let  soder 
harden  and  repair  Is  permanent. 

Mends  leaks  In  p»n»._bra*.i 


..num.  cranlte- 
ware,  auto  radia- 
tors or  cylinder 
cracks,  steam  and 
water  pipes.  Should 
be  Jn  every  tool 
box  for  house, 
auto,  tractor  ana 
yacht. 

Hercules  Products  Co. 

23  No.  26th  St. 

CtMcii  liirfta,  la. 


Am  Expert  Blasts  Booldeirs 


WE  WANTED  to  get  rid  of 
thirty-four  boulders  in  one  of 
our  fields.  They  were  a  blue 
granite  ranging  in  size  from  8  feet 
in  circumference  up  to  a  big  one 
which  was  24  feet  long,  14  feet  wide 
and  averaged  \2l/2  feet  thick. 

I  will  describe  how  I  disposed  of 
this  large  one.  About  five  feet  of  it 
showed  above  ground,  seven  to  eight 
feet  having  betjn  imbedded.  The  first 
thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  find  out  how 
far  into  the  ground  the  stone  ex- 
tended. I  did  that  by  digging  down 
alongside  of  it  with  a  tile  spade.  After 
locating  the  bottom  I  dug  back  far 
enough  to  enable  me  to  run  my  soil 
auger  closely  against  the  bottom  of 
the  rock,  running  the  bore  hole  to 
a  point  about  the  center  of  the  stone. 
My  auger  was  six  feet  long  and  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 

1  then  rammed  a  small  charge  of 
dynamite  back  to  the  end  of  the  bore 
hole  and  by  means  of  cap  and  fuse 
fired  the  charge,  the  object  being  to 
form  a  small  cavity  into  which  I  could 
load  the  charge  I  estimated  would  be 
large  enough  to  throw  the  stone  out 
of  the  ground  and  at  least  partially 
break  it  up.  •  ' 

The  small  blast  clogged  the  bore 
hole.  I  opened  it  up  with  the  soil 
auger.  _ 

Was  Heavy  Charge 

I  then  loaded  into  the  cavity  four- 
teen pounds  of  60  per  cent  dynamite. 
The  cap  and  fuse  were  inserted  in 
the  last  cartridge  put  in.  It  was  done 
that  way  so  that  I  could  safely  use 
my  tamping  stick  on  the  first  twenty- 
seven  cartridges  loaded  and  compact 
the  dynamite  in  the  cavity  in  such  a 
way  that  no  air  spaces  were  left.  It 
is  always  best  to  slit  the  cartridge 
paper  because  it  is  easier  to  compact 
the  charge  when  that  is  done;  that  is, 


all  but  the  cartridge  containing  the 
cap.  S 

After  loading  the  charge  the  nextfj 
step  was  to  tamp  soil  into  the  bore  M 
hole  and  thoroughly  solidify  the  J 
ground  all  the  way  to  the  surfac^B 
This  is  very  important.  The  t,nhter«l 
the  tamping,  the  less  dynamite  it  1 
requires  to  break  a  boulder— ir.  to  1 
put  it  another  way,  the  more  effectivtjj 
is  the  execution  of  the  explosive.  4 

This  blast  threw  the  rock  out  on  1 
the  surface,  at  the  same  time  hreakin^B 
it  up   fairly  well.     There   wr-rc   left,  j 
however,  four  pieces  too  larcrc  t"  hat>*« 
die.    These  were  broken  into  smaller  1 
pieces    by    mud-capped  charges. 
mud-cap  charge  is  loaded  as  follows:  «j 
The    cartridge    paper    i»    r,  moved  1 
from  the  dynamite,  which  U  laid  ofll 
top  of  the  rock  and  patted  down  in  | 
a  conical-shaped  pile.    About  a  foot  1 
of  stiff  mud  or  moist  clay  or  loam  J 
is  then  placed  over  the  dynamite  and  1 
also  well  patted  down  with  the  hands.  1 
Of  course,  the  blasting  cap  with  length  | 
of  fuse  attached  is  inserted  m  the  | 
dynamite  before  the  mud-cap  is  put  1 
on.    Five  and  one-half  pounds  of  dy-  M 
namite  were  sufficient  to  mud-cap  the  I 
four  large  pieces.  _  . 

In  all,  the  big  boulder  required  nine- 
teen and  one-half  pounds  of  60  per  1 
cent  dynamite,  six   No.  .6  caps  and  1 
twenty-two  feet  of  fuse  to  break  it  up.  I 
The  smaller  boulders,  which  were  I 
imbedded  in  the  ground,  were  handled  j 
in  a  simpler  way.    I  simply  dug  down  ■ 
alongside  of  them,  placing  my  charges  | 
up  against  the  rock  at  the  bottom  ol 
the  hole.    The  hole  was  then  "rmly  J 
tamped  to  the  surface.  Charges  loaded| 
in  this  way  will  throw  the  boulder  ■ 
out  of  the  ground  and  generally  break  J 
it  up.    However,  if  any  pieces  are.lett  1 
too  large  to  handle,  they  are  broken  | 
up  with  mud-cap  charges   a-  above* 
described. 


Dry  Plowing  Experience  Proves  Value  of  Method 


MY  OWN  experience  convinces 
me  that  dry  plowing  for  small 
grain  pays.  It  was  gained  when 
there  were  no  tractors,  but  now  that 
tractors  are  available  it  would  seem 
that  no  grain  farmer  could  afford 
to  overlook  the  advantage  of  this 
method.  ,       .    T  __j 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Iowa  and 
farmed  for  a  great  many  years.  I 
.sowed  some  small  grain  every  year. 
Very  often  the  weather  was  dry  in 
autumn  and  the  ground  was  dry  and 
hard,  which  made  it  difficult  to  plow 

WOnhoneeSoccasion  I  had  a  piece  of 
land  I  wanted  to  seed  to  rye  and  1 
commenced  plowing,  even  though  ,t 
as  very  dry.  The  land  broke  up 
,n  chunks  and  the  work  wa^  hard  on 
my  horses'  shoulders  I  plowed  that 
day  something  like  fifteen  rounds  on 


HERCULES* 

s~       rs    *;rtnFD  9 

w 

TMl  1 
MLTAL  I 
MENDER  1 

CULL*  J*~»I»»E.K. 

"MENDS  ANY  LEAK  1 

N  METAL'J 

Arthur  E.  Burtchaell 

Consulting  and  Contracting 
Engineer 

Mil  IS  BI.DG..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Inv'''iKatlonS.  Specifications.  Purrhaslm 
in.pecilonr    Installation     and  Upkeep 
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To  Tame  a  Bull 

TO  CONVERT  a  vicious  bull  into 
a  quiet,  peace-loving  animal,  fas- 
ten something  in  front  of  h,s  eyes  so 
that  he  cannot  see  stra.ght  ahead,  it 
is  surprising  how  effective  this  IS.  A 
piece  o  board  fastened  to  his  horns 
and  also  to  the  ring  in  his  nose  is 
effective,  or  a  piece  of  leather  riveted 
to  the  halter.  Try  .t!-Matt  Thorn 
son,  Jefferson,  Ore. 


the  land.  That  evening  a  nc  P}b?' 
came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  neip 
him  thresh  his  grain  the  next  day. 

I  did  so,  being  glad  of  a  good  ex- 1 
cuse  to  get  away  from  the  P,ow''nfJ 
Before  I  got  ready  to  plow  »*a'n  "I 
rained  so  that  the  ground  plowed  upi 
in  loose  and  mellow  condition.  I  fitH 
ished  plowing  the  land  and  sowed  it 
to  rye,  all  at  the  same  time. 

The  next  year  when  harvest  time, 
came  the  rye  on  the  dry  plowec I  UMj 
was  as  tall  as  my  head,  while  the  otnen 
was  little  more  than  knee  h '8";  «j 
am  sure  there  was  all  ol  n\c  n""| 
as  much  grain  on  the  dry  plov.ee i  law* 
than  on  the  other.-and  the  qua niy 
much  better.  I  secured  the  same  ™ 
stilts  in  other  experiments  ami  touwj 
that  dry  plowing  always  produced  mm 
ger  yields  of  both  wheat  and  rye.-B 
A.  Ericksen,  Monrovia,  Cal.  ,,J 

A  "Bouquet"— I  read  and  re-real 
tvery  number  of  Orcharo  and  Farm 
and  have  told  so  many  about  tM 
paper.  It  has  been  a  great  help  M 
me  in  many  ways  and  I  cannot  m 
without  it.  1  keep  my  subscripts 
paid  in  advance.  It  will  expirej 
1921  and  I  will  certainly  renew  sooi 
for  another  three  years.— J 
Walls,  Poio,  Cal. 
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OUR  milk  house,  made  with  a 
concrete  wall  and  floor,  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  I 
will  tell  Orchard  and  Farm  readers 
how  we  constructed  it.  F* 

We  made  a  frame  7  by  9  feet,  from 
2  by  4  material,  which  we  laid  on  the 
ground.  To  this  we  fastened  upright 
pieces  of  2  by  4  as  studding  on  which 
to  nail  the  boards  that  formed  the 
inside  of  the  forms. 

Then  we  made,  outside  this  frame, 
a  similar  frame  six  inches  larger  in 
both  dimensions,  nailing  upright 
studs  to  this  also.  One  12-inch  hoard 
was  nailed  all  around  the  outside  and 
the  spare  between  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  cement  and  five  parts 
sand  and  gravel.  Then  another 
12-inch  hoard  was  nailed  on,  and  so 
on,  until  the  four-foot  wall  was  fin- 
ished.   Each  layer  was  well  tamped. 

We  sprinkled  the  wall  each  day  for 
a  week  until  it  was  well  set  before 


removing  the  forms.  On  top  of  the 
wall,  before  the  concrete  hardened, 
we  laid  a  frame  of  4  by  4  material, 
on  which  to  nail  window  frames  and 
studding  and  framework  for  roof 
joists.  The  house  was  fitted  with 
screens  and  a  screen  door  (for  which 
provision  was  made  in  pouring  the 
wall),  and  the  upper  part  was  weath- 
er-boarded on  the  outside  and  sealed 
on  the  inside.  A  slate  roof  finished 
the  outside  construction. 

In  laying  the  concrete  floor  we  im- 
bedded in  the  cement  a  frame  of 
6  by  6  material  on  which  to  bolt  the 
separator.  The  floor  was  made  four 
inches  thick.  The  house  was  painted 
on  the  outside  and  calsomined  inside. 
Such  a  milk  house,  with  a  peak  or  hip 
roof,  is  very  pleasing  in  appearance 
and  is  cool  and  sanitary.  It  is  much 
more  satisfactory  than  any  wooden 
houses  we  know  of.— C.  Walls,  Pozo, 
Cal. 


A  Business  Dairyman 

A NORTHERN  dairyman  wanted 
to  buy  a  motor  truck  to  deliver 
his  milk  but  did  not  feel  that  he  could 
afford  it.  He  attempted  to  arouse 
some  interest  in  a  co-operative  truck 
route,  hut  had  little  success.  Finally 
it  occurred  to  him  that  his  neighbors 
might  be  glad  to  pay  him  for  delivery 
provided  he  purchased  the  truck. 

Inquirv  proved  his  surmise  correct. 
He  bought  the  truck,  arranged  to  have 
his  customers  deliver  their  milk  to  a 
loading  station  on  the  highway  in 
front  of  his  own  ranch,  and  found 
that  he  had  hit  upon  a  happy  solution 
of  the  problem. 

He  could  haul  the  milk  of  his  neigh- 
bors for  less  than  it  had  cost  them 
previously,  could  make  the  round  trip 
as  easilv  as  with  his  own  milk,  and 
not  onlv  got  his  own  hauling  free  but 
made  money  besides,  for  he  usually 
carried  a  return  load  of  some  kind  at 
so  much  a  hundred  pounds. 

He  does  not  even  -have  to  call  at 
different  points  for  his  load,  and  now 
he  has  long-time  contracts  with  his 
*  neigKfeoM.  and  everybody  is  satisfied; 
most  or  all.  "the  owner  of  the  truck!— 
Albert  1.  Mason. 


Watering  in  Buckets 

IT  IS  a  common  practice  to  water 
sheep,  especially  small  flocks  in 
temporary  quarters,  with  buckets. 
Cleanliness  may  be  promoted  and 
spilling  prevented  by  cutting  holes  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
buckets  in  a  wooden  platform.  By 
setting  the  pails  in  these  holes  the 
attendant  can  keep  them  out  of  the 
litter  and  always  he  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  fouled  or  overturned.  The 
platform  •serves  also  as  a  means  oi 
•  keeping  the  pen  dry.  Another  ad- 
vantage i-  that  the  sheep  can  drink 
r  all  of  the  water  without  tipping  the 
1  buckets,  as  is  not  the  case  when  they 
have   t>>   reach   over  the  brim   o!  a 


■ 


large  pail. 


Lathing  Hint 


Valuable  Sheep  Dip 

DIPPING  is  the  only  practical 
way  to  rid  sheep  of  ticks  and 
lice.  Lice  not  only  cause  sheep 
to  pull  their  wool  and  thus  injure 
the  fleece,  but  also  affects  their  health 
and  development. 

Bad  as  ticks  are,  lice  are  said  to  be 
even  more  dreaded.  Sometimes  it  is 
even  difficult  to  find  them.  If  a  sheep 
has  pulled  its  wool  badly,  however, 
and  the  attendant  looks  closely  at  the 
skin  over  the- spots  where  the  wool  is 
most  disturbed,  he  will  likely  find 
small  black  specks  which  at  first  he 
may  take  for  timothy  seeds  or  chaff. 
As  he  watches  them  closely,  however, 
he  will  see  that  they  move. 

After  the  sheep  has  been  shorn  it 
should  be  dipped.  The  lambs  also, 
as  soon  as  they  are  of  any  size,  may 
be  given  the  same  treatment.  In  order 
that  the  sheep  may  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  ticks,  it  is  well  to  dip  again  in 
-the  fall. 

Any  of  the  well-known  dips  are 
satisfactory,  but  whatever  one  is  se- 
lected it  is  important  to  follow  di- 
rections closely.  Dips  are-  of  .two 
kinds,  the  powder  dips  'and  the  so- 
called  coal  tar  dips. 

And  there  are  many  other  uses  for 
dip,  such  as  disinfecting  poultry 
houses,  barn^  and  hog  pens.  A  com- 
paratively weak  solution,  applied  with 
a  sprayer,  often  is  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Few  persons  appreciate  the  value  of 
dip  as'  a  wash  for  dogs.  A  dog  that 
is  regularly  given  a  bath  in  a  weak 
dip  solution  is  never  troubled  with 
fleas.  •  •'• 

Sheep  dip  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
on  hand  at  all  times.  It  will  even 
serve  as  a  disinfectant  for  wounds  in 
an  emergency,  being  used,  of  course, 
at  the  proper  strength. 

Dip  for  any  animal  is  always  less 
expensive  than  the  damage  that  body 
pests  do.  They  sap  the  animal's 
vitality,  decrease  its  value  and  arrest 
its  deyclopment  through  making  it 
nervous,  irritable  and  fickle  in  ap- 
petite. Don't  feed  mites,  lice  and 
ticks! 


-  A  contractor  says  that  soaking  lath 
thoroughly  in  water  before  applying 
them  makes  the  job  easier  on  the 
hands  and  lessens  splitting.  .Alto- 
gether, it  re-ults  in  a  better  job.  he 
asserts.  Mo-t  farm  folk  have  a  hand 
in  the  "'building  that  goes  on  within 
their  fence  lines.  This  hint  might 
prevent  many  a  painful  splinter  ex- 
perience  in   the  Orchard  and  Farm 


Silo  Economy 

FREQUENTLY  it  is  necessary,  be- 
cause of  settling,  to  rsfTll  a  silo. 
This  may  be  avoided  by  using  a  tem- 
porary "fence,"'  made  of  canvas — or 
burlap,  tacked  to  2x6  uprights,  around 
the  top  of  the  silo.  By  putting  about 
3  feet  more  on  top,  through  the  use 
of  this  temporary  "fence,"  the  silo  may 
be  so  filled  that  the  (contents  will  be 
level  after  settling. 


SAVE  LABOR,  TIME  and  MONEY 

BY  OWNING  A 

BEMIS  TRANSPLANTER 

The  Bemis  Transplanter  is  a  thoroughly  practical  horse  power  trans- 
planting machine  with  every  feature  for  every  purpose  and  every  adjust- 
ment .desired  for  transplanting  tomatoes,  berries,  small  nursery  stock, 
peppers,  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  similar  crops. 

It  has  proven  its  great  utility  and  value  to  hundreds  of  growers  in 
every  State  and  its  construction  gives  such  a  great  range  of  usefulness 
and  such  fast  operation,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly  desirable  and 
necessary  implements  you  can  buy. 

Growers  of  transplant- 
ed crops  find  this  ma- 
chine a  real  service 
and  economy.  It  has 
every  adjustment  de- 
sired with  a  great 
range  of  utility. 


No  essential  device  is  lacking;  you  load  up  with  your  plants,  fill  the 
barrel,  set  the  floating  shoes  and  pressure  plates,  get  on  and  go  and  go 
fast.  Five  acres  a  day  or  thirty  or  forty  thousand  plants  set  out  in  a  day 
is  no  fast  pace  with  a  Bemis  Transplanter,  and  it  does  the  work  so  much 
better  than  setting  by  hand,  that  the  increased  stand  and  yield  are  also 
very  Important  factors.  A  man  and  two  boys  can  operate  it  successfully. 
The  floating  shoes,  quickly  adjusted,  are  independent  of  the  frame,  insur- 
ing uniform  planting,  regardless  of  holes  or  ridges  in  the  ground. 

Tbe   pressure   plates  pack   the  moist  earth   firmly  around   the   roots  and  the^ 
watering   device   supplies    the    moisture.     Dry   earth    is    thrown    over   the  surface 
mechanically.    The  spacing  device  enables  the  droppers  to  set  the  plants  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  the  work  is  better  than  hand  transplanting. 

The  driver  throws  the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear  turning  around,  and  can 
lock  the  front  truck  and  insure  straight  rows. 

With  a  Bemis  Transplanter  you  can  quickly  set  out  a  large  acreage  and  you  don't 
have  to  wait  for  a  rain.    The  Transplanter  stirs  the  ground  equal  to  once  cultivating. 

Growers  who  have  used  the  Bemis  Transplanter  say  It  insures  better  setting, 
better  stand  and  better  yield  of  crops.  It  has  every  feature  for  every  purpose 
desired,  and  soon  pays  for  Itself.    For  sale  by 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


OIL  CAKES  and  MEALS 


LINSEED 
COCOANUT 


PEANUT 
COTTONSEED 


IMMEDIATE  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO  ALL  INQUIRIES 


Porter  Trading  Company 


SHARON  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Save  money  on  your  shoes  by  ordering 
from    our    new    summer    catalog,  in 
which  over  500  styles  of  Men's,  Wom- 
en's  and   Children's   Shoes   are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  carefully 
filled.  Address 

Philadelphia  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco 


M 
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"Buy  a  Tractor— Not  a  Price" 

Buy 

The  Stockton 
Three -Plow  Tractor 


Built  in  California  to  Meet  California  Conditions. 

ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  WORK 

"The  Stockton"  is  LIGHT,  LOW  and  NAR- 
ROW, performing  miraculous  work  in  Orchards 
and  Vineyards. 

The  best  All-around  TRACTOR  on  the  Market. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

MADE  BY 

STOCKTON  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Stockton,  California. 

A.  B.  JOHNSON 

Southern  California  Distributer, 

231  North  Los  Angeles  Street, 

Los   Angeles,  California. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3%  in  milk.'' 

— A.  L.  McCulloch,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 
"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk,  prefers  skimmed  milk 
with  molasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

•  R.  Heckley.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the 
roughage." 

H.  H.  Ames,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 
"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless 
it  has  been  'Molassed.'  " 

Redwood  Ayreshire  Farm,  La  Honda,  Cal. 

MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  cr  barley. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

58  Sutter  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Atmospheric  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 
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By  B.  A.  Reynolds 


HE  key  to  the  solution  of  im- 
proved economic  conditions  in 

the  future  lies  wholly  in  the 
development  of  natural  resources!" 
So  says  a  noted  philosopher.  As  in 
the  case  of  oxygen,  nitrogen  is  es- 
sential to  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms, but  unlike  oxygen,  nitrogen  is 
available  to  them  only  under  special 
conditions. 

Until  comparatively  recent  years, 
the  needs  of  the  agriculturist  were 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  nitro- 
genous animal  wastes,  ammonium 
sulphate  and  Chilian  sodium  nitrate, 
but  with  the  impending  exhaustion 
of  the  Chilian  deposits,  which  now 
yield  about  58%  of  the  fixed  nitrogen 
produced,  the  demand  will  far  ex- 
ceed the  supply.  This  may  not  take 
place  for  years,  but  is  eventually  to  be 
expected. 

Every  known  reaction  for  convert- 
ing free  nitrogen  into  one  or  another 
of  its  compounds  has  been  critically 
investigated  for  purposes  of  future 
commercial  utilization,  and  at  this 
time  there  are  five  processes  which 
have  been  employed  in  more  or  less 
large-scale  operations.    These  are: 

(1)  The  Arc  process  (used  in  Nor- 
way) by  which  air  alone,  or  air  mixed 
with  excess  oxygen,  is  blown  through 
a  high  tension  electric  arc,  and  the 
nitrogen  removed. 

(2)  The  cyanamide  process,  which 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  calcium 
carbide  to  react  with  nitrogen  under 
certain  fixed  conditions. 

(3)  The  Hab«r  process — one  which 
has  been  characterized  as  "a  triumph 
of  physical  chemistry,"  and  which  is 
too  complicated  to  elaborate  in  a  few 


An  Inexpensive  Cesspool 

T^X'ERY  farm  should  have  a  cess- 
pool  of  some  kind.  While  many 
farmers  hate  modem  septic  tanks, 
many  more  simply  dig  a  square  ex- 
cavation and  use  a  wagon  load  of 


heavy  timbers  to  prevent  the  ground) 
from  caving  in. 

Not  many  readers  would  think  of 
using  an  old  wagon  or  buggy  to  make 
a  cesspool,  yet  this  is  a  practical  plan. 
Remove  the  tires  from  the  wheels. 
Lay  one  on  the  ground  for  a  pattern 
and  dig  a  hole  any  depth  desired,  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  tire.  A  hole  12 
feet  in  depth  is  easily  dug  without 
a  windlass. 

Lay  the  pattern  tire  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  Stand  on  end,  with  their 
bottoms  resting  behind  the  tire,  a 
couple  of  2x4  pieces  or  any  odd  tim- 
bers you  have  on  hand.  Then  drop 
in  another  tire  and  fasten  it  3  or  4 
feet  above  the  first  one,  nailing  with 
spikes.  Four  tires  fastened  in  this 
way  will  make  a  strong  framework 
for  the  casing. 

Poles  or  loose  odds  and  ends  of 
boards  may  be  driven  behind  the  tires 
between  the  braces  until  you  have  a 
fairly  tight  wall  around.  However, 


linei,  but  which  will  be  explained  at 
being  conducted  under  pressures  of 

from  180  to  200  atmospheres  and  a 
temperature  of  700*C. 

(4)  The  Serpek  process,  in  which 
nitrogen  passes  over  a  heated  mix- 
ture of  carbon  and  bauxite. 

(5)  The  Bucher  process,  the  latest 
and  most  simple.  In  this  process  ni- 
trogen is  absorbed  by  sodium  car- 
bonate under  the  catalytic  action  of 
metallic  iron,  at  about  800*C.  and 
forms  sodium  cyanide.  Cheapness  of 
production  and  comparatively  low 
temperatures  are  the  advantages  of 
this  process. 

Of  these  five  processes,  the  are 
process  is  still  confined  to  Norway, 
the  land  of  developed  water  power, 
and  the  Habcr  and  the  cyanamide  pro- 
cesses are  being  developed  in  Ger- 
many. In  1918  the  Oppau  Works 
near  Ludwigshafen  on  the  German 
Rhine  produced  synthetic  nitrogen 
compounds  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the 
Chilian  nitrates  supplied  to  the  entire 
world  during  the  same  period,  and  if 
we  add  to  this  single  factory  output 
the  product  from  another  establish- 
ment at  Halle,  Germany,  the  combined 
output  equals  one-half  of  the  total 
supplied  by  Chilian  nitrate  beds. 

Consider  the  enormous  degree  of 
natural  power  whieh,  through  failure 
to  utilize  and  develop  energy  from 
water  flow,  harnessed  floods,  and  tidal 
movements,  goes  to  waste  every 
twenty-four  hours  of  every  day."  This 
wasted  energy  would  furni-h  light, 
fuel  and  fertilizer  for  the  entire 
United  States  in  but  a  fraction  of  a 
year's  lost  motion.  We  need  not 
worry  about  our  future  supply  of  agri- 
cultural nitrates! 


unless  the  ground  is  very  soft  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  a 
space  of  an  inch  or  two  between 
umbers. 

If  part  of  the  object  is  to  be  rid  of 
the  old  wagon  that  has  been  an  eye- 
sore behind  the  barn,  break  it  up  and 
use  the  pieces  to  drive  down  behind 
the  tires,  to  mike  the  walls. 

Paint  the  tires  with  any  kind  of 
paint  that  will  help  to  keep  off  rust 
and  you  have  a  cesspool,  good  for  25 
years,  that  positively  will  not  Ave  in. 
—Cliff  H.  Weldon,  Richmond,  Cal. 


Hose  Sprayer 

"IX7HEN  you  have  irrigated  •  your 
garden,  pour  a  little  poison,  such 
as  Paris  Green,  sheep  dip  or  tobacco 
extract  in  the  hose.  Close  the  nozzle 
and  turn  on  the  water.  By  opening 
the  nozzle  slightly  you  will  get  a  fine 
poison  spray  that  can  be  played  on 
the  plants. 

Still  a  better  plan  is  to  connect  an 
ordinary    lubricator    between  hose 


connection  and  faucet.  Fill  the 
cator  with  poisonous  solution,- 
it  enough  to  feed  into  the  hos< 
spray  as  before. — Cliff  H.  W« 
(Warning — Don't  leave  the 
where  any  one  is  likely  to  U 
drink  from  it. — Ed.) 
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California 
Wonder  Corn 

Was  .first  prize  winner  at  San 
Francisco  Land  Show  and  pre- 
sents a  Real  Opportunity  to 
You  for  Big  Profits  and  Quick 
Returns.  It's  a  Real  Result  Get- 
ter In  Crops  and  In  Dollars.  It 
has  been  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection  by  ten  years 
of  careful  selection  of  the  Best. 

By  crowing  all  seed  stock  from  G 
to  12-ear  mother  stalks  an  Inherent 
Heavy  Bearing  quality  has  been  In- 
stilled into  It  that  Insures  Success 
to  Yon. 

These  ten  years  of  Successful  selec- 
tion have  been  done  for  Your  benefit. 
The  experimenting  has  all  been  dune. 
All  that  you  need  to  do  Is  to  plant 
it  and  reap  your  reward  this  fall. 

You  have  got  to  keep  up  with  rising 
costs.  The  Only  way  to  do  that  Is  tcr 
ml.se  Bigger  Crops.  Crops  that  talk  In 
Dollars  per  acre  are  the  kind  that 
help  You. 

CALIFORNIA  WONDER  CORN 
IS  THAT  KIND 

A  start  of  this  corn  Is  Not  expen- 
sive and   the  profits  go  on  forever. 

This  Is  the  year  (while  It's  new  and 
profits  greatest)  and  Right  Now  is 
the  time  to  plant  It  for  beat  results. 
Qet  out  of  the  rut  of  small  and  low 
priced  crops.  Have  the  courage  to 
try  something  New  and  Good.  Be  an 
Optimist  and  you'll  be  a  Winner.  In- 
vestigate. Let  me  send  you  my  hand- 
some booklet  containing  many  photos 
and  field  scenes  of  this  corn.  Shows 
how  this  corn  will  benefit  You — how 
You  can  make  More  Money  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of. 

The  booklet  Is  Free.  Send  for  It 
today.  Today  Is  better  than  tomor- 
row.   It  Always  Was. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Corn  Specialist. 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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A  ssEaIbj  Elevator 

EACH  year  a  greater  proportion 
of  California's  grain  crop  is  han- 
dled -in  bulk.  The  farmers  are 
realizing  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pay  high  prices  for  sacks  and  twine 
and  for  the  extra  labor  involved  in 
the  system  of  marketing  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  rice  in  jute  bags. 

Within  the  past  two  years  many 
well  equipped  elevators  with  large 
storage  capacity  haive  been  built  by 
individual  farmers  or  by  associations. 
The  principal  flour  mills  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  prefer  to  receive  their 
wheat  in  bulk,  and  large  quantities 
of  barley  have  been  transported  in 
this  way  from  California  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Galveston  for  reshipment 
to  Europe.  Now  a  bulk  grain  elevator 
of  a  million  bushels  capacity  is  being 
constructed  by  the  Western  Milling* 
Company  at  Oakland. 

For  the  Average  Farmer 
But  there  are  still  hundreds  of  the 
smaller  grain  producing  centers  and 
numerous  large  grain  farms  that  are 
not  within  hauJing  distance  of  such  a 
plant  and  in  such  sections  the  ranch- 
ers either  must  carry  portable  elevat- 
ors to  the  railroad  siding  or  submit 
to  the  added  cost  and  extra  labor  of 
sacking.  A  little  device  for  handling 
the  grain,  which  has  been  aptly  styled 
a  "baby  grand  elevator,"  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  California  Corru- 
gated Culvert  Company  of  West 
Berkeley. 

The  idea  is  for  the  farmers  to  drive 
to  the  platform  scales,  which  are 
available  for  public  weighing  in  al- 
most every  town,  weigh  their  loads 
and  then  proceed  to  the  loading  sta- 
tion at  the  railroad  siding.  Once  a 
day  it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  the 
wagon  or  truck  in  order  to  reckon  the 
tare. 

The  grain,  dumped  from  the  truck 
or  wagon  into  the  receiving  pit  under 
the  first  floor,  gravitates  through  the 
regulating  gate  into  a  hopper  or 
"boot,"  whence  it  is  picked  up  by  an 
endless  bucket  elevator  and  carried 
in  metal  buckets  to  a  hopper  on  the 
second  floor,  near  the  roof,  and  then 
spouted  through  a  flexible  tub$  into 
the  freight  car.  With  the  rubber  belt 
traveling  at  a  rate  of  200  feet  per 
minute  the  device  has  a  capacity  of 
300  bushels  per  hour. 

Also  Storage  Space 

The  pit  affords  temporary  storage 
for  300  bushels  of  grain,  something 
which  may  be  decidedly  useful  in 
emergencies.  A  two-horsepower 
motor  or  small  gasoline  engine  will 
furnish  ample  power.  The  total  cost 
of  the  pit,  machinery  and  building,  at 
present-day  prices  of  materials  and 
labor,  is  approximately  $775. 

By  means  of  this  device  the  grow- 
er's grain  is  weighed  and  loaded  into 
the  cars  at  small  expense  and  abso- 
lutely without  hand  labor.  The  owner 
of  scales  and  loading  station  can  de- 
pend upon  a  large  increase  in  his 
weighing  business,  besides  proper  re- 
turns at  so  much  per  bushel  for  the 
loading  station  services.  When  the 
loading  station  is  not  in  use  it  is  cre- 
ating no  expense  whatever,  and  there 
is  almost  no  danger  of  loss  by  fire. 

Many  regard  this  as  a  good  business 
opportunity  for  the  owner  of  the  plat- 
form scales  in  any  town  or  village  in 
the  grain  regions  where  there  is  no 
storage  elevator.  One  of  these  little 
stations,  it  would  seem,  should  bring 
very  generous  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  merit  the 
gratitude  of  the  neighboring  farmers, 
who  will  all  regard  it  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  local  shipping  facil- 
ities. While  the  designers  do  not  have 
the  elevators  for  sale,  they  have  an- 
nounced their  willingness  to  send 
plans  to  any  one  who  is  seriously 
interested. 


Stops  Profit  Leaks 

The  business  man's  profits  are  increased  by  stopping 
leaks.  The  business  farmer  increases  profits  by  elimi- 
nating wasteful,  costly  power  methods  —  by  adopting 
the  efficient,  economical  "Caterpillar"  way. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  built  for  service.  It  does 
the  exceptional  work  that  no  other  tractor  can  do.  But 
it  is  not  only  to  meet  the  exceptional  conditions  that 
the  highest  standards  of  design,  workmanship  and 
material  are  used  in  this  tractor.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance is  its  ability  to  do  the  ordinary  every -day  work 
well — to  give  consistent,  continuous  performance. 

Thus  our  greatest  pride  is  not  in  the  "Caterpillar'' 
Tractor's  victories  in  score*  of  competitive  tests,  not* 
in  its  astounding  achievements  in  war  work,  but  in 
the  fact  that  this  tractor  is  lessening  labor  and  reducing 
power  costs  on  thousands  of  farms,  giving  the  same 
trouble-free  service  year  after  year. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ft*pr»—ntation  im  —Sty  pmrt  of  thm  toorU 

STOCKTON,  CAL.    PEORIA,  ILL. 

Saa  Francisco  *}*SaBISwSs**^B^a^^  Las  As|»lti 

Balboa  Building-  1W^(Mb0M T  1 17  3*.  Los  Angela*  St, 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

When  It  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-ln-and-day-out  service, 
American  Pumps  are  In  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming;.  Order 
It  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can  be 
supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  they  can  be  solved  with  aa 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  set 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  yew 
Irrigation  problems  up  to  Irrigation  experts.  Also  write  tor  our  Catalogs  ot  Motors, 
Gas  Engines  and  Oil  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.    Dept.  D,  420  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


RELIANCE  »g}ff  TRAILERS 


The  Trailer  with  Red  Wheels 


■A  J 
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KKL1ANCE  MODEL  46,  ON  MILK  HAIL. 
Successfully  Handled  by  a  Woman  Driver. 

RELIANCE    TRAILERS  DOUBLE 
THE  WORK  CAPACITY  OF  YOUR 
TRUCK   BY   UTILIZING  THE 
SURPLUS  POWER 


CATTLE  TRAILERS 
TRACTOR  TRAILERS 
TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 
FOUR-WHEEL  TRAILERS 
SEMI-TRAILERS 


Manufactured  by 

Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co. 

INC. 

1642-64  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Standard  Safe 
6%  Investment  of 
the  Nation 


HROUGHOUT  the  38  years  of  Its  history  the  House  of  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Co.  has  been  a  pioneer  and  leader  In.  the  development 
of  a  type  of  Investment  bonds  which  are  unlmpeachably  con- 
tive  and  fundamentally  safe. 


T 


servat 


Today  the  type  of  investment  bond  which  ha* 
been  developed  under  the  Straus  Plan  stand* 
a*  the  ttandard  safe  6%  investment  of  the  nation. 

Our  record  of  38  years  without  a  dollar  loss,  and  our  nation-wide 
organization — with  offices  in  15  cities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — are  back  of  every  bond  we  sell.  These  securities — sound 
first  mortgage  serial  coupon  bonds,  netting  6%  with  4%  Federal 
Income  Tax  paid — will  give  you  the  same  satisfaction  and  safety 
which  they  are  giving  today  to  more  than  30,000  customers  throughout 
the  country.  Our  booklet,  "Safety  and  6%,"  will  tell  you  why.  Write 
for  it  today.    Ask  for 

CIRCULAR  NO.  C-1011. 


Straus  &  go. 

INCORPORATED 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Crocker  Building 


ESTABLISHED  1882. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Merchants  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 

BOSTON 

WASHINGTON 


PHILADELPHIA      NEW  YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS  MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURG  INDIANAPOLIS 


Thirty-Eight  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any  Investor. 


Arrest  Sparks!  Prevent  Fires 


DESTRUCTION  of  food  is  a 
crime.  It  is  too  high-priced — 
and  scarce.  Over  $300,000 
worth  of  grain  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last  year  in  California  alone.  Some 
of  these  fires  were  preventable.  The 
ever  increasing  fire  menace  caused  by 
operating  tractors  in  the  grain  fields 
without  proper  means  oil  arresting 
sparks  from  the  exhaust  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  California.  As  a  result  of 
their  investigations  a  law  was  passed 
last  year  known  as  Assembly  Bill  No. 
445.  This  new  law  makes  the  setting 
of  fires  through  negligence  a  mis- 
demeanor. Below  we  quote  a  few 
lines  from  its  text: 

"Section  1.  Section  (84  at  the  Penal  Code 
la  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Hec.  384.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully 
or  negligently  commit  any  of  the  acts  here- 
lnafter  enumerated  In  this  section  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  be  punishable  by  a  flue  of  not 
less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  Imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail 
not  less  than  fifteen  days  nor  more  than  six 
months  or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

"Sec.  46.  Operating  or  causing  to  be  op- 
erated any  gas  tractor,  oil  burning  engine, 
gas-propelled  harvesting  machine  or  auto 
truck  In  harvesting  or  moving  grain-  or  hay, 
or  moving  said  tractor,  engine,  machine  or 
auto  truck  In  or  near  any  grain  or  grass 
lands  unless  he  shall  maintain  attached  to 
the  exhaust  on  said  gas  tractor,  oil  burning 
engine  or  gas-propelled  harvesting  machine 
an  effective  spark  arresting  and  burning 
carbon  arresting  device." 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  will 
compel  every  person  operating  a 
tractor  in  the  grain  or  grass  fields  to 
install  proper  spark  arresters  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  arrest,  with  imprison- 
ment and  fine  in  case  of  setting  a  fire. 

What  Is  Best  Type? 

This  brings  the  tractor  owners  to 
a  consideration  of  what  is  the  best 
type  of  spark  arrester  to  purchase  for 
his*  tractor. 

The  simplest  type  is  composed  of  a 
cast  iron  flange  fitting  the  exhaust 
pipe.  To  this  flange  is  attached  a 
screen  of  heavy  iron  wire,  cither 
shaped  like  a  cone  or  a  cylinder.  This 
is  the  most  common  type  used,  but 


ha9  the  fault  of  easily  clogging  up. 
The  oil  from  the  engine  together  with 
fine  particles  of  carbon  or  soot  soon 
coats  the  screen  so  thickly  that  the 
exhaust  gases  have  difficulty  in 
escaping.  This  produces  considerable 
back  pressure  on  the  motor  and 
causes'  it  to  lose  power  and  to  over- 
heat. It  is  also  believed  that  the 
soot  accumulates  on  the  out^de  of 
the  screen  wire  and  finally  cracks 
loose,  in  an  incandescent  condition, 
thus  adding  to  the  fire  risk! 

The  owner  of  a  20-35  horsepower, 
tractor  told  the  writer  that  he  found 
it  advisable  to  clean  his  spark  arrester 
screen  every  two  or  three  hours.  To 
overcome  this  difficulty  some  spark 
arresters  are  made  with  very  long 
screens.  This  helps,  but  does  not  en- 
tirely cure  the  trouble.  *~ 

Another  Kind 

In  a  second  type  of  spark  arrester 
it  is  proposed  to  turn  the  exhaust 
down  into  a  vessel  containing  water. 
This,  of  course,  works  nicely  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  full  of  water.  The  trouble 
is,  however,  that  the  heat  of'the  ex- 
haust soon  evaporates  the"  water,  and 
then  the  arrester  is  useless. 

The  latest  and  most  efficient  ar- 
resters are  of  the  centrifugal  type. 
This  type  depends  upon  whirling  the 
sparks  so  that  they  are  separated  from 
the  air.  the  same  as  cream  is  separ- 
ated from  milk  in  a*  cream  -eparator. 

Experiments  made  by  a  leading  Cali- 
fornia manufacturer  with  stu-h  a  spark 
arrester  with  sawdust  and  '-oaldust  in 
actual  operation  on  the  tractor  proved 
that  it  will  catch  even  the  finest 
sparks  most  successfully.  It  has  no 
hack  pressure.  It  needs  cleaning  to 
remove  the  accumulated  sparks  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks,  and 
it  shoots  the  exhaust  straiplit  up  into 
the  air  away  from  the  operation.  This 
is  now  on  the  market  at  only  $15. 
We  have  dust-proof  tractors  and  fool- 
proof tractors.  Why  not  fire-proof 
tractors?—  W.  H.  Gardner. 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 


uses  devised  by  a  farmer  is  that  of 
loading  grain  without  the  use  of  an 
elevator.  Scooping  is  done  away  with, 
and,  in  fact,  an  entire  wagon  boxful 
of  grain  is  dumped  in  a  few  minutes. 
A  derrick  or  pair  of  jack-poles  is 
fitted  with  a  pulley  and  set  on  the 
floor  of  the  car,  in  the  doorway.  By 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  pulleys 
a  cable  is  hung  from  this  derrick  and 
run  through  the  car  and  out  of  the 
opposite  door,  where  the  end  is 
hitched  to  the  tractor.  A  rope  or 
cable  sling  is  fitted  with  hooks,  which 
are  fastened  to  steel  eyes  on  the  cor- 
ners of  the  wagon  box.  The  other  end 
of  the  cable  engages  this  sling. 

When,  the  tractor  is  started  for- 
ward the  entire  hoxload  of  grain  is 
lifted  off  the  gears.  It  is  so  steered 
that  the  end  of  the  box  enters  the 
door  of  the  car  and  the  final  pull  of 
the  tractor  so  tightens  the  pulley  that 
the  jack-poles  move  toward  the  car, 
pushing  the  end  of  the  loaded  wagon 
box  into  the  car  and  at  the  same  time 
tilting  it.  When  the  endgate  is  re- 
moved the  grain  runs  out  by  gravity. 
The  box  is  returned  to  the  wagon 
gears  by  reversing  the  process. 

After  the  ropes  and  tackle  are  prop- 


erly adjusted  it  is  possible  to  dump 
a  wagon  box  in  a  few  minutes  by  this 
method,  its  discoverer  state*.  It  is 
necessary  to  experiment  with  an 
empty  box  until  the  proper  adjust- 
ment is  made.  The  block  and  tackle 
increases  the  lifting  power  of  the 
tractor  so  that  even  a  small  machine 
can  thus  lift  a  dead  weight  of  nearly 
two  tons.  The  weight  comes  directly 
over  the  frame  of  the  car,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  damage  to  floor 
or  joist. 

"The  real  friend  of  the  horse  would 
seem  to  he  one  who  cares  enough 
about  him  to  be  not  only  willing,  but 
glad,  to  see  him  .relieved  by  machines. 
This  sort  of  friend  is  the  kind  who 
will  kill  a  dumb  animal  which  has  been 
crippled  or  badly  injured  rather  than 
see  it  linger  and  sutler." — Arnold 
Yerkes. 


Tractors  are  finding 
favor  for  industrial  use. 
cessful  operations  in  rwh 
have  furnished  the  pow 
following:  Operation  of 
ting  telephone  poles;  hau 
ger  cars  on  mountain  sigh 
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THE  day  before  yesterday  it  was 
gasoline — yesterday  it  was  dis- 
tillate. Today  it  is  kerosene. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  alcohol!  And, 
if  you  please,  the  gasoline  of  today 
was  the  distillate  of  yesterday. 

There  was  considerable  excitement 
some  weeks  ago  when  it  was  an- 
nounced without  warning  that  dis- 
tillate was  no  longer  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  California. 

It  is  known  that  th«  refiners  have 
bent  every  energy  to  the  extraction 
of  the  last  drop  of  "gas"  from  the 
crude  product.  It  is  apparent  that 
they  have  learned  how  to  split  up 
distillate  so  as  to  make  "gas"  with  a 
small  residue  of  something  approxi- 
mating kerosene. 

There  isn't  enough  ,  gasoline  to  go 
around.  It  won't  be  long  before  the 
price  jumps — before  there  is  an  actual 
scarcity.  As  for  kerosene,  that  has 
been  a  by-product,  with  -a  doubtful 
market. 

So  the  refiners  have  brought  down 
a  whole  flock  of  birds  with  one  stone. 
They  have  increased  the  gasoline 
supply.  They  have  increased  the 
market  for  kerosene.  They  have  in- 
creased, by  forcing  some  to  burn 
kerosene,  the  use  of  cylinder  oil. 

Is  Kerosene  Satisfactory? 

Now  kerosene,  by  itself,  is  not  a 
satisfactory  fuel.  It  simply  will  not 
burn  completely,  even  in  specially  de- 
signed motors.  The  uncarbonized 
drops  and  unburnt  particles  fly  out 
of  the  exhaust  or  drip  into  the  crank- 
case.  Higher  heat  of  combustion 
burns  the  oil  and  scores  cylinder 
walls. 

|  There  is  only  one  thing  for  tractor 
owners  to  do.  Make  your  own 
distillate! 

"  One  gallon  of  kerosene  at  13  cents; 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  at  23  cents, 
makes  two  gallons  of  fuel  at  18  cent-. 

And  this  fuel  is  better  than  the  old 
distillate.  In  fact,  you  can  use  two, 
three  or  even  four  parts  of  kerosene  to 
one  of  gasoline. 

The  fifty-fifty  mixture  is  best. 
You'll  find  it  but  little  more  expensive 
than  the  vanished  distillate — and  it 
certainly  burns  better. 

In  fact,  we  -have  our  suspicions 
about  that  former  distillate.  It  wasn't 
much  but  glorified  coal  oil. — W.  H. 
Gardner. 


Draw-Bar  Pull 

When  an  enthusiastic  but  not  overly 
experienced  tractor  manufacturer 
states  that  his  machine  can  deliver 
100  pounds  pull  for  every  1000  pounds 
weight,  he  may  be  w'ell  within  the 
facts — provided  he  uses  a  winch  Und 
stakes  the  machine  down. — Farm  Im- 
plement News. 


Crack  This  One,  Hazel! 

"Sylvester  Squirrel,  what  do  you 
mean  by  such  antics  and  contortions. 
People  will  think  you  are  crazy." 

"I'm  hoping  I'll  be  sent  to  Patton, 
where  there's  nothing  but  nuts!" 


The  One  Tractor  for  Every  Farm  Operation 
A  Power  Plant  With  Interchangeable  Tools 


The  All-in-One 
Plows 

Discs 
Drills 
Harrows 
Plants 
Cultivates 
Harvests 
Etc.,  etc. 


Use  It  to 
Grind 
Irrigate 
Load 
Haul 
Thresh 
Spray 
Bale 
Etc.,  etc. 


All-in-One  Tractor,  showing  how  implements  are  hitched  beneath  the  open  frame, 
thus  carrying  all  tools  in  front  of  the  operator,  keeping  them  under  his 
eye  and  control. 

The  All-in-One  Tractor  actually  replaces  the  horse  in  all  farm  operations, 
doing  the  work  at  a  greatly  lessened  cost.  It  handles  every  implement 
efficiently  with  only  one  operator — a  thing  impossible  with  the  drag-type 
tractor. 

The  All-In-One  Tractor  combines  the  tractor,  planter  and  cultivator,  fur- 
nishing power  for  every  farm  operation  in  one  unit.  It  is  sufficiently  heavy  to 
use  2-  and  3-bottom  plows  and  will  cultivate  4-row  crops. 

The  All-in-One .  Tractor,  with  12  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  furnishes 
stationary  power  to  drive  all  farm  machinery  up  to  20  horsepower. 

Every  one  interested  in  power  farming  should  know  more  about  the  All- 
In-One  Tractor.  Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  any  information  cover- 
ing your  special  requirements. 

Pacific  Power  Implement  Co. 


Foot  of  Jackson  Street, 


Licensed  Manufacturers 


Oakland,  California. 


Overcoming  Soil  Packing 

IX  SECTIONS  where  soil  packing 
results  from  tractor  use  the  ex- 
perience of  an  Illinois  farmer  in  over- 
coming this  difficulty  will  be  of  value. 
This  enterprising  tractor  user  whose 
harrow  was  equipped  with  16-inch 
discs  had  two  18-inch  discs  so  placed 
on  each  gang  that  they  worked  the 
ground  packed  by  the  wheels. 

These  larger  discs  were  installed 
by  merely  substituting  them  for  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  proper  location, 
which  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
width  of  the  tractor  and  the  disc. 

The  use  of  larger  discs  for  working 
the  strips  of  packed  soil  offers  a 
logical  solution  where  this  difficulty 
is  met.  It  will  tend  to  insure  the 
penetration  and  stirring  necessary  to 
produce  the  desired  physical  condition 
of  the  soil. 

However,  this  change  in  construc- 
tion would  be  a  decided  handicap  in 
using  the  disc  harrow  on  corn  stalk 
ground  or  in  other  cases  where  the 
wheel  tracks  are  not  on  a  somewhat 
lower  level  than  the  general  surface 
of  the  ground,  but  on  plowed  ground 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  desirable 
practice. 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient,  simple  and  handy 
record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  a  record  sheet  that  will  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  Is  the  time  to  begin.  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Seryi  for  enough  to  run  a  year — one  a  month — and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Da:Iy  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17^  ins. 

6   Sheets  for  S  .25,  Postpaid 


15 
25 
50 
100 


Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 


for 
for 
for 
for 


$  .50, 
.75, 
1.25, 
2.00, 


Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Postpaid 
Postpaid 


If  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month:  for  20 
cows,  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Each  sheet  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
cows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  ol  each 
cow. 

Address 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


THE  EVERLASTING 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


There  are  thousands  of  voluntary 
letters  in  the  De  Laval  Company's 
files,  similar  to  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Watkinson  of  Iowa,  bearing  out  the 
statements  made  in  connection 
with  the  long  service  of  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators. 

In  fact,  by  averaging  up  the 
years  of  use,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  average  life  of  a  De  Laval  is 
more  than  IS  years,  and  that  during 
that  time  they  have  required  little 
attention  or  repairs,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  highest  possible  quantity 
and  quality  of  cream  with  the  least 
time  and  effort. 

That  is  whv  there  are  more  De  Lavals  in  use  than  all  other  mTkes 

combined.  Sooner  or  later  you  will  buy 
a  De  Laval. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad    to   demonstrate    a    De  Laval. 
If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write 
to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 


My  De  La»al  Sepititor  hat 
feces  in  uk  (bout  KTeateea  run 
•nd  ii  doing  ju«  at  good  work  today 
ai  when  I  bought  h.  I  think  it  i> 
tood  for  tea  ye.M  loafer.  With 
butter-fat  at  pmeni  prket  no  on* 
can  aford  to  uk  a  cheap  machine. 

When  looking  around  to  in 
what  kind  of  a  separator  to  buy  1 
found  that  all  the  creameriei  in  our 
nciaity  were  uang  the  Da  Laval. 
The  thought  itruck  me.  what  u  good 
enough  for  the  creameryman  u  good 
enough  lor  me,  and  my  experience 
prover  1  made  no  mittake." 

Ed.  Wat  kin  ion 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

The  Largest  Dairy  Supply  House  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


30.000   Brain  Ii.--  and  Loral  A<;en<ieg 
the  World  Over. 
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Silent  A  LAMP 

Efeefrle  Ugtrt  aoW  Pottw  Pimm* 

The  Silent  Alamo  sup- 
plies brilliant  illumination 
in  the  house.  You  merely 
press  a  button.  Floods  the 
barn  and  other  buildings, 
too.  Adds  many  hours  to 
working  time. 

PROVIDES  RUNNING 
WATER  for  house  and 
barn.  Supplies  power  to 
run  small  power  machinery 
— operates  the  churn,  sep- 
arator, washing  machine, 
eelctric  fan,  etc. 

THE  QUIETEST  RUN- 
NING and  most  powerful 
motor  used  on  any  similar 
plant.  No  ruinous  vibra- 
tion. Requires  the  mini- 
mum of  attention.  Motor 
automatically  stops  when 
oil  gets  low,  water  runs 
low,  and  when  batteries 
are  fully  charged.  Trouble- 
proof. 

WRITE  FOR  ALAMO 
BOOKLET,  which  tells  you 
how  to  select  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant. 

The  Silent  Alamo  and  the  DURO  Residence  Water  System  make  an 
ideal  equipment  for  the  farm  home  everywhere.    Ask  for  DURO  booklet. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dept.  D,  420  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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By  Dr.  J. 

IN  ORDER  to  determine,  the  cor- 
rect proportions  of  carbohydrates, 
proteids  and  fats  in  the  ration  of 
a  milk  goat  we  should  know  how 
much  and  what  elements  are  needed 
by  the  animal  for  bodily  repair  and 
grpwth  and  production  of  heat.  After 
these  wants  of  the  animal  have  been 
met,  we  must  consider  how  much  and 
what  elements  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  quantity  of  milk 
the  doe  is  capable  of  giving. 

Scientists  have  determined  the 
exact  requirements  of  animals  in  the 
following  interesting  manner: 

The  animal  to  be  tested  is  placed 
in  an  air-tight  compartment;  its 
weight  taken  and  then  air,  drink  and 
food  are  given  in  exact  weights  and 
measures.  The  potential  energy  of 
every  substance  is  known  from  chem- 
ical analysis.  Then  the  excreted  sub- 
stances are  weighed  and  analyzed  for 
potential  energy,  and  the  unused  en- 
ergy of  the  excreted  elements  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  potential  energy  of 
the  food,  air  and  drink  given.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  determine  the  amount 
of  food  unjts  required  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  bodily  functions. 
Determination  of  Units 
A  food  unit  has  been  determined  by 
extensive  experiments  carried  on  in 
Denmark  upon  dairy  cows,  supple- 
mented by  experiments  conducted  in 
America.  The  unit  of  food  value  is 
taken  as  a  pound  of  grain,  such  as 
corn,  barley  or  rye.  The  energy  de- 
veloped by  the  consumption  of  this  is 
taken  as  a  unit,  and  other  feed  meas- 
ured with  reference  to  this  standard. 
And  by  knowledge  of  this  measure- 
ment we  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
substitute  other  kinds  of  feed  for  the 
grain,  without  in  any  way  altering  the 
physical  condition  or  ability  for  milk 
production  of  the  animal. 

For  example,  wheat  bran  has  a  food 
value  of  1  1-10;  that  is,  it  requires 
1  1-10  pounds  of  wheat  bran  to  re- 
place a  pound  of  grain,  while  2Vi 
pounds  of  hay  will  replace  one  pound 
of  grain,  giving  hay  a  food  value 
of  2V4. 

A  simple  example  will  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  food  unit  system.  If  a 
cow  Were  given  750  pounds  of  hay, 
ISO  pounds  of  bran  and  90  pounds  of 
grain  in  a  month  her  ration,  reduced 
to  food  units  would  equal  750  divided 
by  2Vi,  or  300;  150  divided  by  1  1-10 
equals  136,  and  90  divided  by  1  equals 
90.  All  of  these,  added,  equal  526 
food  units.  Now  if  the  cow  shall  give 
30  pounds  of  butter  fat  for  this  pe- 
riod, in  dividing  the  pounds  of  fat  by 
the  food  units,  we  find  that  it  re- 
quires 5  7-10  food  units  for  the  cow 
to  produce  one  pound  of  butter  fat. 
In  this  way  the  pro- 
ducing power  of 
dairy  animals  may 
be  determined. 
This  same  principle 
also  applies  to 
goats,  and  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  goat  turns  feed  into  milk, 
butter  fat  and  cheese-making  mate- 
rial more  economically  than  a  cow." 

Requirements  for  Milk 

After  determining  the  amount  of 
food  required  to  carry  on  the  bodily 
functions,  we  may  learn  what  and 
how  much  food  cah  be  changed  into 


s 


lung 

F.  Farmer 

milk  and  butter  fat  by  subtracting  the 
food  for  the  body  from  the  amount 
given,  dividing  this  remainder  by  the 
milk  obtained  and  then  testing  the 
milk  for  casein,  or  cheese-making  po 
tion,  as  well  as  for  butter  fat. 

In  the  article  for  last  month  w 
showed  that  carbohydrates  and  fat 
supply  heat  and  energy,  while  th 
proteid  portion  of  the  food  is  use 
largely  in  repairing  and  building  up 
tissues  of  the  body.    And  since  mil 
is  really  a  tissue  whose  purpose  is 
nourish  the  young,  it  follows  that 
larger    proportion    of   proteid  fo 
should  be  given  to  a  milk  animal  th 
to  an  ordinary  dry  or  fattening  ani- 
mal.   This  proportion  has  been  d 
termined,   and   we   have   the  Wolf- 
Lehman  standard,  which  n!\es  a  rati 
of  proteid  to  the  balance  of  the  ratio 
of-  1  to  6'/6.    This  is  a  safe  ratio  foi 
all  kinds  of  dairy  animals.    Some  ad- 
vocate a  higher  percentage,  as  high 
as  1  to  5tt,  but  this  should  be  used 
only  by  experienced  feeders,  not  by 
a  beginner. 

The  1  to  6V4  ratio  means  that  a 
ration  should  have  at  least  15  4-10  pel 
cent  of  proteid  food  (available  pro- 
tein, digestible,  that  the  animal  can 
use).  .  If  one  buys  prepared  feed  the 
amount  of  protein  usually  is  given  on 
the  sack.  Furnishing  of  analysis  now 
is  required  by  State  law. 

More  protein  may  be  added  by  sup- 
plying oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal  of 
cocoanut  meal,  which  are  rich  in  pro- 
teid content.  Addition  of  bran  will 
reduce  the  protein  content. 

Individual  Requirements 
So  much  for  the  proportion  of  va- 
rious constituents.  Now  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  fed  each  animal,  this 
must  rest  largely  with  the  feeder,  fof 
no  two  goats  are  alike  in  their  tastes 
and  requirements  any  more  than  any 
two  persons  are  alike.  The  feeder 
must  observe  each  doe  for  a  moi 
and  find  out  the  amount  that  she  w 
clean  up.  If  she  can  eat  a  little  mo: 
a  small  quantity  may  be  added,  or  1 
she  leaves  a  little  in  the  box  it  is  well 
to  reduce  to  such  an  amount  as  she 
will  eat  with  relish  day  after  day. 

The  writer  has  found  that  a  dot 
will  eat  more  grain  if  it  is  given  ta] 
smaller  quantities  and  more  free 
quently.  It  may  be  advisable  to  givd 
a  third  of  the  entire  day's  ration  el 
noon,  or  perhaps  divide  it  into  foul 
parts,  and  give  a  portion  the  lasf 
thing  at  night.  The  important  thi 
is  to  induce  the  doe  to  eat  in  sucl 
way  that  she  can  digct  her  f 
without  difficulty. 

A  goat  is  capricious,  or.  lit 
translated,  a  goat  is  "goat-like, 
fond  of  v  a  r 
both  as  to  ratt 
and  manner 
feeding.  Goats 
joy   changes  b 
of  food   and  1 
roundings.    And  the  goat-feeder  it 
remember  that  whatever  contribt 
to  the  goatJs  comfort  tends  to  incre 
milk  production.    The  author  has 
pcrimcntcd  along  these  lines  enoi 

The  animal  should  have  hay  to 
immediately  after  the  grain  and 
ways    should   have   access   to  p 

water. 
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LACTEIN 

CONDENSED 

BUTTERMILK 


I*  not  tin  experiment — hut  Is  the  reHUlt 
of  m-m-iii  it  ic  study  and  development — It 
la  [  ii"'  buttermilk.  ptiRteurized  and 
prorpkNed — it  will  nut  rot  nor  sour,  and 
retain*  it*  aridity  and  other  properties 
Indefinitely  nnd  under  any  clltnutic 
condition. 


twin  ACID  I*  the  moot  valnuMr 
•lenient  in  buttrrmilk  or  Hour  milk — and 
our  prore**  retains  and  develops  the 
LACIIC  Ami  to  the  l.irheet  degree. 
I.u<t<in  (ondeiihed  lluttermilk  liuilds 
healthy  elttvlu  because  it  i*  xrientlflctill.v 
eorrtM-t.  It  is  an  imiwrtunt  InveMment 
tat  determining  whether  >uu  are  suing  to 
Jiaie  thick  ftuecewl 

START  YOUR  CHICKS  AND  rOri>TRT 
ON  A  I.ACTK1N  DlrJT  lOUAV- you'll 
not  it  e  the  result  I 


Amk   Your   Poultry  Supply 
for  Lactoin  TODAY. 


Dealer 


Get  LACTEIN 
Today- 


Fred  Uil.  economical,  health  and 
borir  hnildrnic  food.  Laetein  means 
i  l.i,  I.  success. 


All   Poultry   Supply   Dealers  Have 
LACTEIN. 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


KEEP  BEES 

Bee*  laerea**  the  fruit  crop  while  they 
supply  yon  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
ever* 'thine  needed  In  carina-  for  the  he  ex. 

Valuable  booklet  w 1th  price  lint  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1830  East  13th  St., 
Lo»  Angeles,  Cal. 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  SHOP 

110  to  81S  South  Olive  Street 
"••hi  glJS.  LOS  ANGELES 


Far  EsM&t 


ANY  woman  who  loves  animals 
can  make  a  success  of  keeping 
a.  few  rabbits  for  meat,  fur — 
and  fertilizer,  this  last  item  being  of 
no  small  importance,  especially  if  one 
"gardens."  In  fact,  it  is  possible  for 
any  woman  to  care  for  the  rabbits 
and  do  her  housework  too,  and  much 
easier  of  course,  if  there  are  kiddies 
old  enough  to  help  and  be  interested. 

However,  one  should  not  ccr>i- 
nience      with      any  get-rich-quick 


Rabbit  Fur  Coat  , 

This  beautiful  wrap  was  made  en- 
tirely from  the  fur  of  rabbiti.  We 
hare  scheduled  for  early  publication 
another  interesting  article  on  fur  rab- 
bits, telling  about  how  many  women 
are  making  "pin-money"  by  designing 
and  making  such  garments  as  this. 

scheme  in  mind,  for  rabbit  raising  is 
like  poultry  raising.  Success  comes, 
in  a  moderate  way  to  those  who  have 
the  patience  and  stick-to-itiveness  to 
learn  the  business  and  not  become 
discouraged  by  small  annoyances  and 
set-backs. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  good 
breeding  stock,  start  in  a  small  way, 
and  read  and  study  the  best  books, 
bulletins  and  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  good  idea  also  to  join 
the  breeders'  associations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  branch 
of  rabbit  raising  is  the  preparation  of 
fur-rabbit  skins  and  the  manufacture 
of  furs  in  the  home.  Any  woman 
who  sews  can  make  lovely  furs  her- 
self.— Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey. 


The  Food  Problem 

To  feed  this  hungry  world, 

Ay — that's  the  question — 
As  on  through  space  we're  whirled. 

Note,  a  suggestion: 
Some  men  should  eat  their  words. 

Though  it  might  kill  'em — 
'Tirould  save  our  livestock  herds, 

Thusirise  to  still  'em. 
And  others  might  be  made 

Their  pride  to  swallow — 
If  some  would  do  it,  they'd 

Fill  quite  a  hollow! 

— Justin  NutL 


Patriot  Motor  Tracks  were  designed  for 
use  in  districts  where  good  roads  are  scarce. 

They  are  built  to  conquer  steep,  slippery  hills; 
boggy  lowland  roads;  clinging  clay;  clogging 
£umbo  and  dragging  sand. 

The  result  is  that  your  Patriot  Truck  gives  you 
matchless  efficiency  and  economy  on  country  roads, 
as  well  as  on  pavements. 

And,  vitally  important,  your  Patriot  rolls  right 
along  with  quiet  ease  when  conditions  of  road 
load  and  weather  are  at  their  worst. 

You  will  most  appreciate  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  Patriot  Truck  when  you  do  face  a  hard  climb 
with  a  heavy  load;  when  you  do  find  a  stretch  of 
bottoinltbs  mud,  when  you  have  to  make  the  trip 
in  weather  that  means  impassable  roads  to  trucks 
of  less  ability  than  the  Patriot. 

The  new  Patriot  Catalog  will 
interest  you.  Write  for  it  today. 

Hebb  Motors  Co.,  Manufacturers 

1371  P  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln  Mode) 
3000  to  5000  Pou 
Capacity 


Washington  Model 
5000  to  7500  Pounda 
Capacity 


*** 
★  ★ 


FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

Here's  a  powerful  little  engine  that  can  be  attached  to 
any  pump,  anywhere.  It  will  deliver  270  to  2500  gallons 
of  water  per  hour — enough  for  all  your  needs.  Can  also 
use  it  to  run  separator,  churn,  washing  machine,  feed 
cutter,  grindstone,  etc.  Very  economical  and  easy  to 
operate.   Get  the  catalog. 

KEROSENE  ENGINES 

Distillate  is  off  the  market  and  gasoline  Is  high.  Why 
not  use  kerosene?  We  can  supply  Fuller  &  Johnson 
stationary  kerosene  engines  in  all  sizes  from  3  H.  P. 
to  25  H.  P.;  model  "H"  gasoline  engines  from  1%  H.  P. 
to  5  H.  P. 


Write  for  Catalog 

Mention  type  of  engine  in  whk-h 
you  are  interested  and  \re  will 
send  catalog  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer. 

PACIFIC  PUMP  & 
SUPPLY  CO. 

86 ID  Folsona  St.,  San  Fraacisea. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 


Rene 


'Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

ed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-haK  to  two-thirds  let*-  than  standard  pip 


infcoKi  rrom  one -nan  io  two-mirai  teas  man  standard  pips. 
Larg*  aavinrf*  on  standard  pipe,  fitting's  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 

ughly  teitad  and  guaranteed  for  1  50  pounds  working  pressures 
Let  us  save  you  money.  w 


Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly 
a.pKalium  dipped;  sorvea  every  purpose* 


ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


world  oa^pretaure; 

'rite' 

227  Howard  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Liberal  Power  for  Orchards 

Here's  the  VERY  tractor  you've  wanted  for  orchard 
work — a  tractor  that'*  big  in  power,  strength  and 
capacity  for  work,  yet  with  the  •mall  tractor's  ability 
to  get  between,  under  and  around  the  trees.  In  the 
"Caterpillar"  45  Orchard  Tractor  you  are  offered  a 
high-powered,  short-turning,  easy-handling  tractor,  of 
Holt  superior  design  and  construction. 


COMPACT— Her.  is  a 
tractor  of  minimum  bulk  with 
no  lessening  of  practical  M!T- 
icaabilitjr.  Not*  the  torpedo- 
type  shield* — there  are  no 
•harp  edges  or  corners  to 
damage  the  trees  or  hinder 
the  work. 

POWERFUL — A  big  trac- 
tor in  a  small  size  is  "Cater- 
pillar" 45  Tractor.  With  its 
liberal  power  it  can  pull  a 
sub-toiler.  It  can  handle  the 
orchard  cultivation  quickly, 
saving  the  moisture  that  is 
lost  by  evaporation  when 
•lower  methods  are  used.  It 
can  do  at  one  trip  work  that 
requires  repeated  travel  of 
less  powerful  tractors — travel 
that  bruises  limbs  and  fruit. 


DURABLE  —  Sound  con- 
struction and  surplus  strength 
•—found  in  this  tractor — 
mean  much  in  eliminating  de- 
lays and  providing  continu- 
ous, consistent,  trouble-free 
service,  day  after  day,  season 
after  season. 

FLEXIBLE — Short  turning 
and  quick  response  make  the 
Orchard-type  "45"  an  easy 
handling  machine,  even  in 
closely  planted  orchards. 

ECONOMICAL  —  Big  ca- 
pacity for  work,  coupled  with 
low  operating  and  upkeep 
costs  make  this  tractor  the 
best-paying  investment. 


Avoid  the  handicap  of  insufficient 
power.  Avoid  the  expense  of  inferior 
quality.  Make  this  Holt  tractor — a 
proved  success  in  orchard  work — your 
choice. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Calif. — Peoria,  111. 


San  Francisco 
Balboa  Building 


Representation  in  every 
part  of  the  world 


Los  Angeles 
117  S.  Los  Angeles  St. 


"SHELLAC-IT" 
DOES  IT  BETTER. 

The  Perfect  Shellac 

Substitute 

Everything  that  the  highest  grade,  pure 
gum  Shellac  will  do,  Shellac-It  does 
better. 

SHELLAC-IT  dries  quickly. 

SHELLAC-IT  sandpapers 
perfectly. 

SHELLAC-IT  will  not  mar 
white. 

SHELLAC-IT  does  not  get 
stringy. 

SHELLAC-IT  will  not  "rope." 

SHELLAC-IT  mixes  readily 
with  any  pigment. 

$3.00  Per  Gallon  in  Cans 

Special  discount  to  dealers.  Jobbers  and 
the  trade,  and  for  quantity  purchases. 

California  Varnish  Co. 

I.os  Angeles,  Cal. 
l'hone  Month  2704. 

2541  East  26th  Street 
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?lvet  Beany 

WPITE  FOR  PPICESV 
AND  SAMPLES* 


Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner- 
Sixth  £>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  I'  D.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Cowpeas  for  Summer  Forage 


(Cdniinued  from  Page  1?) 


supply  of  nutritious,  palatable  feed  at 
a  critical  time.  Even  if  they  are 
frosted,  the  feeding  value  of  cowpeas 
is  not  greatly  impaired,  especially  if 
many  of  the  pods  are  yellow,  but  the 
leaves  still  green.  More  mature 
growth  lessens  the  danger  from 
bloat,  and  when  the  vines  are  not  too 
watery,  less  waste  is  .  caused  by 
trampling. 

"Hogging  Down"  Peas 

One  of  the  best  practices  for  feed- 
ing cowpeas  is  to  hog  them  down. 
Hogs  will  eat  the  more  mature  pods 
first,  and  if  a  little  grain  is  supple- 
mented, soon  reach  market  weight. 
Later  cattle  may  be  turned  in,  and 
finally  sheep,  when  the  e"ntire  growth 
of  bulky  vines  will  be  eaten  up  to  the 
last  morsel.  Dairy  animals  also  will 
show  an  increased  flow  of  milk  on 
cowpea  pasture. 

All  these  benefits  may  be  obtained 
without  the  expense  of  handling.  The 
decaying  roots,  with  their  tubercles, 


supply  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the 
soil  and  the  droppings  from  the  pas- 
turing animals  are  very  beneficial. 
The  land  then  is  all  ready  for  the 
plow,  and  the  seeding  of  the  fall  crop. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  in  1911,  show 
that  the  Whippoorwill  variety  pro- 
duced an  estimated  yield  of  16  tons 
of  green  material,  or  4  tons  of  cured 
hay  per  acre,  containing  11  per  cent 
of  protein.  This  indicates  cowpeas 
have  a  feeding  value  equal  to  alfalfa. 

Cows,  Not  Ostriches 

Many  cows  are  killed  by  eating  bits 
of  wire,  nails  or  other  sharp  metal 
objects  which  pass  through  the  stom- 
ach into  vital  organs.  Probably  a 
large  number  of  baffling  cases  could 
be  triced  by  postmortem  examination 
to  such  causes,  which,  of  course,  are 
associated  with  careless  feeding.  An 
ostrich,  it  was  said,  suffers  no  ill  con- 
sequences from  such  a  diet.  Bossy  it 
different! 


Slab-Soiling  With  Cowpeas 


NOT  a  few  members  of  the  "Old 
School"  among  California  farm- 
ers insist  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  and  under  different  con- 
ditions plowing  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  inadvisable.  V 

Their  ideas  are,  of  course,  contested 
by  most  advocates  of  scientific  soil 
cultivation,  and  in  many  instances 
their  theories  apparently  have  been 
proved  false.  As  an  example  may  be 
cited  the  experience  of  an  Imperial 
Valley  rancher.  A  young  man  with- 
out previous  experience  in  farming 
bought  for  a  small  sum  a  ranch  that 
had  failed  to  make  money  for  its 
owner.  Dire  calamity  was  predicted 
by  his  friends,  but  he  maintained  that 
the  only  reason  the  soil  had  not  been 
productive  was  because  it  had  been 
improperly  farmed.  His  first  act  was 
to  plow  deeply,  and  he  has  since  man- 
aged his  farm  with  great  success,  se- 
curing bumper  crops  under  up-to-date 
tillage  methods,  including  rotation  of 
crops  and  thorough  plowing  and 
cultivation. 

Benefits  of  Legumes 

A  rather  unusual  angle  of"  the  no 
plowing  theory  is  advanced  by  F.  P. 
Van  Hook  of  San  Francisco,  a  soil 
expert  engaged  in  introducing  a  new 
type  of  bacterial  culture  for  inocula- 
tion of  seed.  Mr.  Van  Hook  asserts 
that  through  the  use  of  inoculated 
legumes,  such  as  cowpeas  and  velvet 
beans,  it  is  possible  to  secure  results 
in  hard  soils,  resembling  those  ob- 
tained by  sub-soiling.  "The  heavy 
root  systems  of  these  legumes,"  as- 
serts Mr.  Van  Hook,  "penetrate  and 
break  up  a  hard  sub-soil,  in  addition 
to  increasing  the  content  of  plant  food. 
The  roots  then  flecay  in  the  soil  and 
improve  its  physical  condition  as  well 
as  forming  humus. 

By  -  rotating  with  such  crops,  Mr. 
Van  Hook  maintains,  the  cotton  or 
grain  farmer  can  secure  good  results 
without  the  use  of  a  mold-hoard 
plow.    He  advocates  in  the  case  of 


cotton  farming  that  the  farmer  grow 
whippoorwill  peas,  to  be  pastured 
down.  Then  he  suggests  merely 
discing  or  cultivating  with  a  chisel 
cultivator.  "By  following  this  system," 
says  Mr.  Van  Hook,  "the  cotton 
farmer  can  make  more  money  in  live 
years  by  raising  cotton  on  only  half 
of  his  land,  the  gradually  increased 
yield  each  year  offsetting  the  reduc- 
tion in  acreage." 

Animal  Manures  Benefit  Soil 

Another  advantage  claimed  for  this 
system  is  that  a  large  amount  of  for- 
age for  pasture  is  provided,  and  the 
land  benefited  by  feeding  the  crops  to 
hogs,  cattle  or  sheep. 

"An  Important  factor  in  growing 
legumes,"  Mr.  Van  Hook  asserts,  "is 
proper  inoculation  of  the  seed.  Inocu- 
lation gives  25  per  cent  more  food 
value,  and,  although  the  tonnage  may 
not  be  increased  more  than  10  per 
cent,  the  crop  will  mature  more 
quickly  and  evenly.  The  cost  of 
inoculation  of  cowpeas  up  to  20  acres 
is  about  $2  per  acre." 

Mr.  Van  Hook  believes  that  cow- 
peas and  similar  plants  will  enter  per- 
manently into  the  agricultural  svstem 
of  such  districts  as  Imperial  Valley, 
where  they  will  be  of  especial  benefit 
to  dairy  men.  as  well  as  useful  and 
beneficial  to  many  other"  classes  of 
farmers. 

For  silage  Mr.  Van  Hook  recom- 
mends planting  standard  varieties  of 
ensilage  corn  and  cowpeas  in  sep- 
arate fields.  He  does  not  believe 
Inter-planting  Rives  as  satisfactory  re- 
6ults.  He  suggests  making  silage  in 
the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  peas  to  4 
three  tons  of  corn,  blowing  the  two  i 
into  the  silo  together. 

Making  Hay  With  Ensilags  Cutter 

An  interesting  method  of  making 
hay  is  that  described  hv  Mr.  Van  Hook 
as  having  given  satisfactory  results  in 
Ms  own  experiments  Tin-  is  to  cut 
the  peas  one  day  and  bunch  them  the 
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next,  then  to  run  them  through  an 
entilage  cutter  with  a  very  long  pipe, 
100  feet  or  more  in  length.  "The  ef- 
fect of  this  arrangement,"  he  states, 
"is  to  cure  the  vines,  because  of  the 
airing  they  receive  in  their  revolutions 
through  the  air-filled  pipe.  It  is' not 
necessary  to  make  ensilage  of  pe.19  so 
far  as  increasing  their  food  value  is. 
concerned.  Hay  cured  in  this  man- 
ner," he  asserts,  "is  especially 
valuable." 

Mr.  Van  Hook  advocates  planting 
the  whippoorwill  variety  of  cowpeas 
in  rows  at  least  30  inches  apart. 

The  so-called  "nitro-soil"  bacteria, 
in  which  Mr.  Van  Hook  is  interested, 
differ  from  other  cultures  on  the  mar- 
ket in  that  they  are  carried  in  natural 
soil  media  and  not  in  gelariaa  agar. 
Another  feature  of  unusual  interest 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  container, 
which  has  holes  for  ventilation,  by 
means  of  which  air  is  filtered  through 
cotton.  Mr.  Van  Hook  predicts  in- 
creased use  of  highly-developed  bac- 
teria for  the  inoculation  of  various 
farm  products. — A.  J.  M. 
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Feeding  Clover  Screenings 

QJWEET  clover  is  increasing,  in 
^  popularity  in  California,  espe- 
cially in  sections  where  alkali  must 
be  combated.  It  has  many  uses,  in- 
cluding that  of  a  heavy  producing 
sumnur  cover  crop.  The  impression 
has  existed  that  the  screenings  from 
the  seed  are  injurious  to  stock,  but 
recent  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  these  screenings  have  no  harmful 
effect,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  compared 
with  bran  in  nutritive  value  and 
effect. 


•  Do  Better  Animals  Pay? 
**T  USED  to  raise  scrub  pigs,"  an 

A  OreRon  farmer  recently  de- 
clared. "I  didn't  think  there  was  as 
much  profit  as  expense  in  the  pure 
bred  business  and  had  never  made 
much  money  with  my  scrubs  either. 
Since  using  pure  bred  sires  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  As  a  result  of 
using  pure  bred  sires  my  pigs  weighed 
215  pounds  last  fall,  when  the  average 
scrub  pig  would  hardly  weigh  150 
pounds.  Consequently  my  pigs  went 
to  market  early,  while  prices  were 
high,  w-liile  the  man  with  scrub  pigs 
had  to  keep  his  longer  and  feed  thein 
high  priced  grain  while  prices  kept 
going  down." 

Another  striking  endorsement  of 
the  better  sires  movement  is  fur- 
nished by  a  dairy  breeder,  who  re- 
ports that  at  15  months  of  age  a 
heifer  from  a  native  scrub  cow,  sired 
by  a  pure  bred  Shorthorn  bull, 
weighed  610  pounds.  Its  9-year-old 
mature  dam  weighed  605  pounds.  Al- 
though the  heifer  was  but  a  half  breed 
Shorthorn  it  quickly  exceeded  its  dam 
in  weight  because  of  better  breeding. 

Anti-Tail  Switcher 
AN  INVENTIVE  dairyman  who 
was  n'so  a  careful  business  man 
learned  by  actual  experience  that 
tying  a  cow's  tail  to  prevent  switch- 
ing duryig  milking  lessened  the  milk 
flow,  because  of  making  the  animal 
nervous  and  irritable. 

.However,  he  almost  lost  an  eye  one 
day  and  made  up  his  mind  to  find 
some  way  to  prevent  this  annoyance 
without  also  irritating  the  cow.  Finally 
he  strung  a  wire  across  the  width  of 
the  barn  that  it  hung  at  a  point 
about  24  inches  above  his  head  while 
uW3S  "1'"c'n?-»  From  this  he  hung 
a  l>  ard  by  means  of  two  screw-eyes. 

oves  along  the  row  he  slides 
and,  placing  it  at  the  proper 
cceives  protection  from  the 
milking  as  well  as  the  one 
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CHANDLER    S  (  X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Everybody  LiKes  The 
CHandler  Dispatch 

THE  popularity  of  the  Chandler  Dispatch,  which 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  reaches  to 
every  corner  of  the  world,  is  based  not  only  on  the 
grace  of  its  trim  design  and  its  beautiful  Rainbow 
Blue  finish,  but  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  standard 
Chandler  chassis  upon  which  it  is  mounted. 

The  Dispatch  attracts  young  folks  and  older  ones  alike. 
It  is  a  great  favorite  with  young  women.  All  love  to  drive  it, 
and  the  charm  of  its  beauty  gives  them  additional  satisfaction 
in  its  ownership. 

The  Chandler  Dispatch  seats  four  persons  with  utmost 
comfort.  The  driver's  position  is  restful.  The  cushions  are 
deep,  well  tilted  and  trimmed  in  the  best  of  genuine  hand 
buffed  leather. 

With  its  wonderful  flexibility  of  power,  its  ease  of  driving 
and  real  comfort,  characteristic  of  all  Chandler  models,  every- 
body likes  the  Dispatch. 

There  is  a.  Chandler  dealer  near  you. 
See  him  or  write  for  catalog. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1995  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  11991 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $2075 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2995         Four -Passenger  Coupe  $2895  Limousine,  $349$ 

{Allfrici/.  t.  ».  Clmltnd.  Oklt) 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Foresight  or  Hindsight? 

OLD  darkey  was  the  recipient 
of  a  discarded  suit,  given  him 
&y  his  employer. 

"Now,  this  suit  isn't  up  to  much, 
George,"  said  the  benefactor.  "There's 
an  awful  tear  in  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
sers!" • 

"Dat  don't  make  no  diff'runce,  Mis- 
ter Jones.    Don't  worry  me  'tall,"  said 
the  darkey  reassuringly,   "Dem  pants 
kin  be  rcinfo'ccdl" 


Loi  Amulet.  Calif. 
SIB  So.  Svrlni  Ot. 


San  Franelica,  Calif. 
•140-442  Sanioma  St 


flAIQY  PI  Y  fiT  1 1  I  ED  PLACED  ANYWHERE 

UMIOI  ILI  rVILLLn  attracts  and  kills 

ALL  FLIES.  Neat, 
clean, ornamental. ron- 
veoient.  cheap.  I  ..ut. 
all  aeason.  Maria  of 
metal,  can't  apitl  or 
tip  orcr ;  will  not  boU 
or  Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or 
6  by  EXPRESS. 

BAIVOLi*  SOMtl.a,  100  Do  Kalb  Av»., IkooWyn,  N.  Y. 


1 
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Write  for 

■  Voider   No.  37. 

■  Lsyne  ft 

■  Bonier  Corn., 

■  000  Santa  Fe 

PL  l<* 

T*N  Aaselei 
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Wi1 

Tpckjeamjleeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
id  most  practical  cor»- 
rstruction  possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Sand  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain •  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  tmi 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Producta 
in  derail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  At*.    Oakland. CaL 


AUTOMATIC 
BROODER 
STOVE 


PRIDE  OF 
PETALUMA 

It  VENTILATES  your  room 
perfectly.  Correct  temperature 
Is  insured  by  the  best 

AUTOMATIC  OIL 
REGULATOR 

In  universal  use  In  all  coun- 
tries and  climates,  exclusive  use 
at  PETALUMA. 

USES  COAL  OIL  FOR 
FUEL 


Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 


PETALUMA,  CAU 
Write  for  FREE  Catalogue. 


The  Great  Puzzle  Contest  Ends 


"Oh,  this  suspense  is  killing  me!" 

One  puzzle-worker  cried. 
But  several  Keeks  have  passed,  you  see, 

And  still  he  hasn't  died! 

YES,  the  suspense  was  awful!  But 
at  last  the  committee,  whose 
signed  statement  is  given  below, 
has  passed  upon  the  various  entries 
in  the  second  contest  and  we  publish 
this  month  the  names  of  the  lucky 
winners. 

These  winners  all  submitted  the 
correct  solution  to  the  first  "add-'em- 
up"  puzzle.  This  number,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  April  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Farm,  was  7618. 

And  now,  among  the  number  who 
sent  in  this  correct  solution,  those 


with  the  utmost  care  and  precision. 

And  then  it  was  all  over  but  the 
mailing  of  the  checks!  Orchard  and 
Farm  had  completed  its  obligation  in 
turning  over  to  the  judges  all  records 
and  data  in  connection  with  the 
puzzle,  and  the  fate  of  the  hundreds 
of  anxious  subscribers  rested  with 
them. 

Sealed  Own  Fate 
Yet,  after  all,  each  contestant 
sealed  his  own  fate,  for  his  solution 
spoke  for  itself.  Some  there  wera 
who  made  high  totals,  but  who  were 
disqualified  for  not  following  the 
rules  of  the  contest.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  judges  to  lay  aside  a 
number  of  solutions  for  this  reason. 
In  such  a  contest  as  this  it  is  cssen- 


3TA?E»raT  OF  THE  COiEJITTSE. 

Wo,  the  undersigned,  a  cenmittee  appointed  by  orchard  and 
Farm  to  supervise  the  awarding  of  the  prizes  In  Orchard 
and  Farm's  Puzzle  Contest,  certify  that  we  have  carefully 
gone  over  all  the  solutions,  and  the  50  winners  have  been 
determined  in  accordance  with  all  tho  roles  previously 
announced  by  Orchard  and  Farm  as  governing  said  contest, 
and  that  the  list  of  prize  winners  published  in  the  announce- 
ment  is  correct  and  official* 


Signed, 


jneaj  / 


Kiohols  Loomle  Co. 

Barker  Bros* 

Avery  Company. 

Ba  Hayman  Company. 

International  Harvester  Co. 


whose  names  are  listed  on  the  oppo- 
site page  have  been  awarded  prizes 
for  the  best  solutions  to  the  second 
puzzle. 

Records  Carefully  Kept 

This  ends  Orchard  and  Farm's 
third  annual  puzzle  contest,  which  has 
aroused  the  most  intense  interest 
among  our  thousands  of  subscribers. 
A  large  office  force  has  been  kept 
busy  sending  out  extra  charts,  answer- 
ing letters  of  inquiry,  checking  up  the 
figures  submitted,  and  entering  every 
name  in  a  permanent  record.  Every 
precaution  has  been  taken  to  see.  that 
each  contestant  had  a  fair  and  square 
deal. 

Committee  in  Session 

When  the  committee  met  to  pass 
upon  the  awards,  every  page  of  the 
record  was  checked  and  rechecked, 
every  solution  added  on  an  adding 
machine,   and   the   winners  selected 


tial  for  the  protection  of  all  who  en- 
ter, that  the  rules  be  adhered  to  abso- 
lutely and  without  exception. 

Congratulations  Extended 

Now,  we  wish  to  congratulate  every 
one  of  these  lucky  winners!  We  know 
you  have  worked  very  hard  on  your 
solutions  and  are  deserving  of  reward. 
And  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  we  distribute  these  valuable  cash 
prizes.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  among  the  winners  will  have 
added  ammunition  to  fight  the  H.  C 
of  L.,  that  old  "Bogie"  who  worries 
all  of  us  more  or  less  these  days. 

And  to  those  who  were  not  "in  the 
money,"  but  who  worked  equally 
hard.  Orchard  and  Farm  expresses 
also  the  congratulations  due  a  "good 
loser,"  who  is  no  less  a  hero  than  a 
good  winner.  Better  luck  another 
time,  we  say  to  those  who  tried  and 
failed! 


©©art  ©^©riodk 


A GREAT  many  subscribers  already 
have  entered  the  new  contest  for 
"Helpful  Hints,"  which  is  to  run 
for  six  months.  At  the  ena  of  that 
period  over  $150  in  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Just  send  the  editor  a  simple  account 
of  some  device,  invention,  experience 
or  short-cut  that  has  proved  helpful  to 
you  In  your  work  and  might  be  em- 
ployed by  some  other  subscriber. 

It  helps  to  "put  over"  the  idea  if  you 
send  sketch  or  photographs,  but  these 
are  not  required.  No  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  entries  from  any  one  subscriber. 

But  you  must  be  a  pald-ln-advance 
subscriber  In  order  to  take  part. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  artist  or 
writer.  Simply  tell  your  story  In  as 
few  words  as  possible,  mark  your  com- 
munication "For  Helpful  Hints  Con- 
test," and  mail  to  Editor,  Orchard  and 


This  Contest! 

Farm,    1111    South    Broadway,  Let 

Angeles. 

These  contests  have  proved  to  be  on* 
of  the  most  valuable  and  suceeaafu 
features  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  Througl 
the  letters  thus  received  from  sub 
scribers  we  are  able  to  pass  along  man] 
practical,  helpful  suggestions.  In  thli 
way  we  make  our  magazine  a  "clearlni 
house  for  useful  ideas." 

And  for  even  the  shortest  Item  pub- 
lished we  shall  pay  one  dollar,  evei 
though  the  writer  should  not  b*  award 
ed  one  of  the  prizes.  Following  la  I 
list  of  the  prizes: 

^ron<irrpri«e  '!!*!'.!!!'.!!!!!  

Fourth    I'rlae' "  T  .'"!!.'".'! !   1 0.3 

Fire  in.-.  -  of  $4  i»*   J8-!J 

».».••>  PrUM  of  $3  e»cb   tl-f* 

Ttu  lVUra  of  ti  each  

sisa.se 

Send  In  your  contribution  »\i  onct 
It  la  easy  to  win  a  prlzal 


MADEWEU 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Here  Are  the  Winners  in  the  Puzzle  Contest 

Orchard  and  Farm's  Third  Annual  Puzzle  Contest  Was  a 
Great  Success— Below  Is  Published  the  List  of  Prize 
Winners,  Their  Solutions,  the  Amounts  Paid 
and  the  Awards  They  Received 


Corona,  Cal., 
April  27,  1920. 

Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles. 

Gentlemen : 

•  It  is  with  much  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  I  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your 
check  for  $600,  in  pay- 
ment for  the  first  prize  in 
the  contest.  I  will  also  say 
that  I  enjoy  your  paper 
very  much  and  shall  con- 
tinue, to  boost  its  sub- 
scription list.  Again  thank- 
ing you  very  kindly  for 
your  check,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)     E.  A.  Bowen. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
April  20,  1920. 
Orchard  and  Farm, 

Los  Angeles. 
Gentlemen : 

This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  check  for 
$250,  as  third  prize  in 
your  puzzle  contest.  I 
wish  to  thank  you  kindly 
for  same.  It  was  very  eas- 
ily earned  and  I  enjoyed 
the  work  immensely.  Or- 
chard and  Farm  leads 
them  all.  I  enjoy  reading 
it  every  month. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs.  Julia  Briggs. 
(Signed) 
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77ie  Solutions  Given  Below  Were  for 
the  Second  Puzzle — The  Winning 
Chart  Is  Illustrated  Above 

New 

No.       Name.                         Address.                       Solution.  Prize.  Pd.  Sub. 

1.  Bowen,  Elmer  A.,  614  Main  St.,  Corona,  Cal              22,539  $600.00  $4.00  4 

2.  Hafendorfer,  Oscar,  200  Mtg.  Guar.  Bldg.,  L.  A...  22,536  300.00  4.00  1 

3.  Briggs,  Mrs.  Julia,  1454  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco.  22,535  250.00  4.00  4 

4.  Wolfe,  C.  J.,  114  No.  Central  Ave.,  Glendale              22,514  55.00  2.00 

5.  Bracher,  Mabel.  1334%  Mvrtle  Ave.,  L.  A                   22,491  160.00  4.00  4 

6.  Martin,  J.  W.,  Oakesdale,  Wash                               22,430  30.00  4.00 

7.  Turner,  F.  H.,  Sattley,  Sierra  Co.,  Cal                    22,388  30.00  4.00 

8.  Easier,  J.  M.  T.,  101  Capistrano  Ave.,  San  Fran. ..  22,345  30.00  4.00 

9.  Hanson,  Jno.  O.,  18  Devisadero  St.,  San  Francisco.  22,341  30.00  4.00 

10.  Cullen,  Wm.  K.,  540  40th  Ave.,  San  Francisco           22,334  30.00  4.00 

11.  Nisius,  J.  G.,  1058  Bellomy  St.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. . .  22,315  30.00  4.00 

12.  Dufour,  P.  E.,  1509  Hearst  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal; . . .  22,313  30.00  4.00 

13.  Bartholomew,  G.  W.,  Box  583,  Casper,  Wyo              22,305  30.00  4.00 

14.  Bonetti,  C,  Santa  Maria,  Cal  •                     22,300  30.00  4.00 

15.  Ruff,  Miss  June,  351  Staunton  St.,  Portland,  Ore. .  22,291  30.00  4.00 

16.  Ellis,  Earl,  Box  215,  Oakesdale,  Wash                     22,291  7.00  1.00 

17.  Larsen,  Geo.  M.,  Menan,  Idaho                              22,281  13.00  4.00 

18.  Ellis,  M.  T.,  Oakesdale,  Wash                                  22,279  7.00  1.00 

19.  Drake,  Bertha  A.,  R.  F.  D.  A.,  Box  205,  Eugene,  Or.  22,269  13.00  4.00 

20.  Dearborn,  E.  L„  Fairfield,  Cal                                22,269  13.00  4.00 

21.  Redeker,  Dora,  R.  F.  D.  Box  202,  Fairfield,  Cal...  22,268  13.00  4.00 

22.  Preston,  Miss  G.  E.,  Fairfield,  Cal                        22,262  7.00  1.00 

23.  Hathwav,  I.  H,  Tillamook,  Ore                                22,253  13.00  4.00 

24.  Honey,  J.  B.,  Rt.  1,  Bay  City,  Ore                             22,251  13.00  4.00 

25.  McKune,  Jno.  F.,  Madera,  Cal                                  22,247  13.00  4.00 

26.  Laing,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  S.  1115  Cedar  St.,  Spokane,  Wn.  22,245  13.00  4.00 

27.  Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  B„  6699  Telegraph  Ave.,  Oakland  22,239  13.00  4.00 

28.  Watson,  Mrs.  Chas.  E.,  R.  D.  A.,  Box  136,  Visalia.  22,217  13.00  4.00 

29.  Farnsworth,  R.  D.,  1031  So.  Lake  St.,  L.  A              22,215  13.00  4.00 

30.  Carney,  J.  J.,  1340  Vallejo  St.,  San  Francisco           22,205  13.00  4.00 

31.  Scholes,  R.  W.,  2154  Blake  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal           22,202  6.00  4.00 

32.  Nowels,  C.  Donald,  1715  Webster  St.,  San  Fran.  22,190  6.00  4.00 

33.  Davy,  J.  A.  Jr.,  Rt.  1,  Box  70,  Ojai,  Cal                    22,185  6.00  4.00 

34.  Andre,  J.  L.,  5496  Kales  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal              22,177  6.00  4.00 

35.  Overman,  Irving,  542  West  14th  St.,  San  Pedro...  22,150  6.00  4.00 

36.  Peterson,  O.  A.,  947  Francisco  St.,  D.  A                  22,139  6.00  4.00 

37.  Kemp,  B.  P.,  Suisun,  Cal                                            22,185  6.00  4.00 

38.  Kemp,- Edward,  Fairfield,  Cal                                    22,126  6.00  4.00 

39.  Spedding,  Mrs.  R.,  Box  295,  Sunnyvale,  Cal              22,108  6.00  4.00 

40.  Whittaker,  Elmer,  R.  D.  1,  Wolf  Creek,  Ore            22,095  6.00  4.00 

41.  Doyle,  W.  B.,  Box  8,  Arago,  Ore                              22,085  6  00  4  00 

42.  Hall,  S.  Edw.,  2412  So.  Main  St.,  L.  A                      22,085  6.00  4!oo 

43.  Kegg,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  626  E.  Harrison  St.,  Porterville.  22,082  6.00  4.00 

44.  Cushman,  Clyde  D.,  1545  West  57th  St.,  L.  A             22,072  6.00  4.00 

45.  Hamm,  Martin,  Rt.  A.,  Box  223,  Reedley,  Cal           22,064  6.00  4.00 

46.  Johnson,  Henry  A.,  No.  1  Sansome  St.,  San  Fran.  22  060  6  00  4  00 

47.  Sapp,  Mrs.  Fred,  1240  West  89th  St.,  L.  A                  22,038  3.00  1.00 

48.  Peddicord,  Mrs.  F.,  343  Devisadero  St.,  San  Fran.  22  035  6  00  4  00 

49.  Hodel,  Clifford,  2249  Fulton  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal          22  030  6  00  4*00 

50.  Wisroth,  E.,  135  Hill  St..  Ocean  Park,  Cal                22,024  5.00  3.00 

Total    $1,958.00 


Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
April  20,  1920. 

Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles. 

Dear  Sirs : 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
check,  as  it  was  not  only 
the  easiest  money  I  have 
ever  made,  but  also  af- 
forded me  much  pleasure 
to  work  on  the  puzzles. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Oscar  Hafendorfer. 
(Signed) 


Glendale,  Cal., 
April  21,  1920. 
Orchard  and  Farm, 

Los  Angeles. 
Gentlemen : 

Kindly  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  check  in 
payment  of  fourth  prize  in 
your  recent  puzzle  con- 
test. 

The  contest  was  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  lib- 
eral manner  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  winners. 

This  was  my  first  ex- 
perience in  a  contest  of 
this  nature  and  it  was  very 
interesting  and  enjoyable. 

With  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  prosper- 
ity, I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)     C.  J.  Wolfe. 
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Do  you  know  how  to  make 
your  own  distillate?  Have 
you  learned  how  to  save  your- 
self the  high  cost  of  gasoline, 
without  having  to  equip  your 
trador  to  burn  coal  oil? 

The  Spring  Number  of  the 
Yuba  Bulletin  tells  how. 
Do  you  know  how  to  at  once 
identify  manganese  steel  in 
your  tractor  ?  Do  you  know 
that  while  it  resists  the  cutting 
tool  of  the  machine  shop  it  is 
not  because  of  hardness  —  but 
for  the  same  reason  hot  bread  is 
hard  to  cut. 

Have  you  provided  yourself 
with  a  copy  of  the  recently 
ena&ed  California  State  Law 
requiring  tradors  8C  motor- 
trucks to  be  equipped  with 
spark-arresters  ?  Do  you  know 
where  to  get  the  best  arrester  ? 


Factories : 

at  Marysville  and  Benicia,  California 


Yuba  Manufa  * 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Sales  Office : 

3X1 y  433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Perhaps  you  knew  that  Wm. 
Wrigley,  the  gum  man,  had 
bought  Catalina  Island.  But  did 
you  know  that  he  uses  a  Yuba 
as  a  hotel  'bus — and  calls  it  the 
"Gasoline  Goat"? 

Have  you  read  about  the  two 
battery  service  stations  that  were 
put  out  of  business  by  a  Yuba? 

Did  you  know  that  one  out  of 
every  three  prunes  you  eat  is 
Yuba  grown? 

All  this — and  more — you  can 
learn  from  the  current  issue  of 
the  Yuba  Bulletin. 

It's  beautifully  illustrated — and 
Free.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a 
copy,  or  write  to  the  Yuba  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  433  California 
Street,  San  Francisco,  and  ask 
to  be  put  on  the  permanent  mail- 
ing list  for  all  future  copies. 
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Just  what  you  need — 

By  special  arrangements,  for  a  limited  time,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  our  readers,  and  new  subscribers,  the 
wonderful  set  of  maps  described  below,  including  one 
year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  "The  Great 
Western  Farm  Journal." 

The 


MAPS 


are  composed  of  six  pages,  28x36  inches, 
including  the  new  map  of  Europe,  map 
of  California,  map  of  United  States,  map 
of  the  World,  finely  engraved  in  colors, 
most  wonderful  set  of  maps   ever  offered   by  any 


This    is  the 
publication. 

Then,  in  addition  to  the  maps  described  above,  there  is  a  large 
map  of  California  and  Nevada,  featuring  the  automobile  roads  and 
highways.  These  features  alone  are  worth  dollars  to  the  automobile 
owner — maps  of  Mexico,  Canada,  steamship  routes,  distances  be- 
tween ports,  etc. 

WONDERFUL  SET  OF  MAPS 

This  wonderful  set  of  maps  is  a  ready  reference  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  No  modern  school  chart  has  the  maps  and 
valuable  information  contained  in  these  late  maps. 

OUR  OFFER — If  you  will  send  us  your  new  or  renewal  subscrip- 
tion to  ORCHARD  and  FARM  at  5%  cents  per  month  for  three 
years,  total  $2,  or  8  1-3  cents  per  month  for  one  year,  total  $1,  we 
will  send  you  a  set  of  these  maps  by  return  mail,  postpaid. 

Send  your  order  today,  before  present  supply  is  exhausted. 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


/sfilqg/diL 


Bacteria  will  increase  your  bean  crop  by  supplying  the 
necessary  Nitrogen  to  fill  out  all  "Flats."  They  double  the 
protein  content  of  Soy  Beans  and  Soy  Beans  planted  with 
Corn  makes  a  perfectly  balanced  silage  ratio,  besides  fer- 
tilizing the  Corn. 


INSURES  THE  STAND. 
HASTENS  MATURITY. 
INCREASES  THE  CROP. 

NATIONAL  NITROSOIL  CO. 


521  SAN  FERNANDO  BLDG., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


604  MISSION  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Shop  by  Mail 

Do  your  shopping  by  mail 
through  an  absolutely  reli- 
able mail  order  house.  You 
will  not  have  to  pay  lc  more 
than  the  marked  retail  price 
for  any  article  ordered.  I 
have  experienced  buyers  in 
all  lines,  for  both  men  and 
women,  who  will  do  the 
shopping  for  you.  Your  ab- 
solute satisfaction  is  guar- 
anteed. 

Give  me  a  trial  and  let  me 
demonstrate  my  ability  to 
satisfactorily  serve  your 
wants  by  mail  without  any 
additional  cost  to  you.  Ad- 
dress orders  to 

BERNARD  S.  PRICE, 
803  Baker-Detwiler  Bldg., 
412  W.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


NOVELTY 


The  most  fashionable  and  also  most  prac- 
ticable   for    your   self    defense    against  all 

attacks  Is  the  

KNIFE  REVOLVER 


Which  you  use  every  day  as  a  knife,  and 
other  times  you  can  use  it  as  a  revolver. 
22  calibre. 

KNIFE-REVOLVER  Is  no  plaything,  but- 
it  is  the  most  fashionable  and  most  prac- 
ticable thing.  When  it  is  put  together  it 
looks  like  any  pocket  knife,  3  Inches  long, 
the  knife  blades  are  made  of  the  best  steel 
and  the  cover  is  nickel  plated.  The  bullets 
are  hidden  in  the  knife  and  also  the  blades: 
when  you  need  a  knife  you  Just  open  It  and 
you  can  use  it — and  in  case  of  danger  you 
just  pull  the  trigger  and  it  gives  out  22 
calibre  shots. 

Most  truly,   this  Is  a  good  Invention. 

These  knives  are  sold  any  other  places 
at  J12  and  more — but  we  will  sell  them,  a 
short  time  only,  at  $6.65 — that  is  at  the 
cost  price,  as  we  want  the  people  to  get 
more  acquainted  with  these  knives. 

We  have  not  a  very  big  stock  of  these 
knives,  but  about  3000,  so  don't  delay  this 
for  later  but  write  for  one  TODAY. 

By  ordering  enclose  25c.  and  the  rest  you 
will  pay  when  this  fashionable  KN'IFE- 
IIEVOLVER  ARE  DELIVERED  TO  TOUR 
HOME. 

ALL  WORLD  EXPORTERS.  Dept.  68. 
1010  N  ..Uhlanil   Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


Oil  ©jm  Troubled  Waters 


(Continued  from 

tiers  in  our  Gallo  Valley.  We  were 
all  aware  of  his  long  intimacy  with 
the  man  Solano,  who  had  worked  the 
water  hoax.  But  we  did  not  know 
Solano  as  well  as  Jerry  did  and  there- 
fore did  not  connect  the  lawyer's  in- 
terest in  the  oil  prospects  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  man  who  had  hood- 
winked the  Little  Lady. 

It  was  not  until  Jerry  called  an- 
other meeting  that  the  light  began 
to  dawn.  "Now,  boys,"  he  said  in  an 
even  voice  that  nevertheless  betrayed 
considerable  excitement,  "I  will  tell 
you  that  I  have  clear  title  to  the  40- 
acre  field  on  which  we  rigged  up  that 
old  derrick.  Of  course,  people  be- 
lieve it  is  being  held  by  me  as  an  of- 
ficer of  our  company,  and  that  the 
company  is  about  to  drill  on  the 
property. 

"One  of  the  best  offers  has  come 
from  that  snaky  Mexican  lawyer, 
Cabana.  Now,  you  kribw  and  I  know- 
that  he  hasn't  any  great  amount  of 
money,  yet  he  offered  me  $10,000  for 
the  west  half  of  that  40.  I  turned  him 
down  flat.  How  much  did  Solano 
filch  the  Little  Lady  of?"  he  suddenly 
concluded,  startling  us  by  his  swift 
change  of  subject. 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars  she  paid 
him  for  that  ranch,"  I  answered.  "But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  oil 
and  with  Cabana?" 

Before  he  could  reply,  the  tele- 
phone rang.  "Yes,"  he  said  in  a  rather 
strained  voice  as  he  took  down  the 
receiver.  "What's  that?  Oh,  yes, 
Cabana.  You  say  you  will  give 
$12,000?  Nothing  doing.  Not  less 
than  $20,000  will  touch  it,  and  we 
have  no  business  letting  it  go  at  that. 
What's  that?  Option?  Yes,  but  you'll 
have  to  decide  by  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon.   All  right.  Goodbye." 

He  snapped  the  receiver  back  on  the 
hook  with  considerable  excitement. 
We  looked  at  him  with  varying  feel- 
ings of  amazement  and  curiosity.  But 
he  offered  no  further  explanations.  "I 
repeated  him  so  you  could  get  the 
drift,"  he  said.  "Fanning,  will  you 
slip  out  on  the  balcony  and  see  where 
Cabana  goes  when  he  leaves  his  of- 
fice?'' We  waited  in  silence  a  few 
moments  while  Jerry  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  Then  Fanning  re- 
entered. 

"I  could  see  the  Mexican  lawyer 
plainly,"  he  reported.  "Cabana  went 
to  the  telegraph  office." 

Jerry's  face  lighted  up  and  he 
slapped  me  on  the  back  as  he  threw 
open  the  door.  "Meeting's  adjourned," 
he  said.  "All  be  at  the  derrick  when 
the  2  o'clock  train  comes  in."  And 
with  that  he  slipped  out,  leaving  us 
staring  blankly  at  each  other.  But 
the  game  was  getting  interesting  and 
we  felt  as  though  a  climax  were 
approaching. 

Shortly  before  train  time  we  drove 
out  to  the  alkali  ranch.  Jerry's  men 
were  busily  at  work,  evidently  with- 
out having  accomplished  much  since 
they  had  set  up  the  derrick  so  hastily 
in  the  night.  But  their  activity  appar- 
ently was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
growing  crowd  of  curiosity  seekers. 

A  large  number  of  strangers  came 
in  on  the  train.  The  oil  news  was 
spreading  like  wildfire. 

"This  game  is  all  to  the  merry,"  as- 
serted Fred  Banks,  one  of  our  ten. 
"My  hotel  is  so  crowded  I've  had  to 
put  twenty  cots  in  the  halls  every 
night." 

"And  the  restaurant  business  is  the 
best  I've  ever  known,"  added  George 
Kramer,  who  fed  Banks'  guests. 

"Nothing  like  a  little  boom  to  im- 
prove business,"  chimed  in  Doc.  Wil- 
kins.  "I'll  have  to  get  a  partner  if 
my    practice    keeps    on  increasing. 


I'age  16) 

Whatever  Jerry  is  up  to,  he  certainly 
has  put  pep  into  El  Gallo." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Jerry  himself.  He 
headed  a  long  procession  of  cars,  the 
usual  town  crowd  having  followed  the 
newcomers  who  repaired  from  the  sta- 
tion directly  to  our  "well." 

One  machine  rapidly  outdistanced 
the  rest  and  drew  up  close  behind 
Jerry's.  From  it  stepped  the  Mexican 
lawyer,  Cabana.  He  was  followed  by 
a  heavy  set  man  wearing  a  long  duster, 
a  large-visored  cap  and  smoked 
glasses.  The  stranger  looked  the  sit- 
uation over,  walked  around  the  der- 
rick, nodded  to  the  eager  lawyer  and 
then  stepped  back  into  the  car. 

Cabana  came  almost  at  a  run  to 
where  we  were  standing.  He  singled 
out  Jerry  and  took  him  aside.  In  a 
moment  we  heard  Jerry  say:  "I'll  have 
to  take  it  up  with  the  members  of 
the  company." 

He  stepped  over  to  where  we  stood. 
"Boys,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  wink- 
ing broadly.  "I  am  offered  $20,000 
for  the  west  20  acres.  Shall  I  accept?" 
But  he  didn't  wait  for  us  to  recover 
from  our  astonishment  nor  to,  answer 
him.  Instead  he  again  approached  the 
Mexican  attorney,  who  was  trembling 
with  excitement,  and  nodded  his  head 
affirmatively. 

He  then  entered  the  car  with  the 
lawyer  and  the  stranger  and  whirled 
away  towards  town.  We  followed 
more  slowly,  but  did  not  hear  from 
him  until  night,  when  he  telephoned 
each  of  us  to  be  on  hand  early  in. 
the  morning. 


SHORTLY  after  daylight  we  assem- 
bled in  the  back  room  of  Jerry's  of-, 
fice  as  had  become  our  regular  custom 
during  the  last  two  epochal  weeks. 
Jerry's  face  wore  an  expression  of 
such  triumphant  elation  that  _  we 
knew  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  impatience- 
and  excitement  that  we  awaited  his 
report. 

"The  $20,000  is  in  the  bank,"  he 
said.  "I  deposited  it  in  my  name  after 
we  returned  to  town.  We  drew  up 
the  deed  at  once  and  the  lawyer  pro- 
duced a  certified  check  for  the 
amount.  The  west  half  of  the  40  is 
sold  and  paid  for." 

"But  where  did  Cabana  get  that 
much  money?"  I  insisted  rather  im- 
patiently. 

"And  how  did  he  happen  to  be  dab- 
bling in  oil?"  cried  Banks. 

"Yes,  and  what's  the  big  idea,  any- 
way?" asked  Kramer.  "I  tell  you.  it's 
about  time  this  thing  was  wound  up, 
Jerry,  or  you'll  be  having  trouble  on 
your  hands.  Some  of  our  friends 
who  aren't  in  on  this  will  be  buying 
and  selling  at  inflated  prices  and  when 
the  crash  comes  somebody  will  be 
hurt." 

"Wait  a  minute.  Wait  a  minute," 
laughed  Jerry.  "It  IS  wound  up,  boys. 
The  job's  done." 

"But  the  Little  Lady  and  the  fake 
spring  and  the  scoundrel  Solano — ? 

"Yes,  what  about  Solano — he  ill 
still  at—" 

The  speaker  stopped  suddenly  and' 
whirled  on  his  feet  as  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open  with  a  crash 
and  a  heavy  body  fairly  catapulted 
into  the  room.  We  recognized  the 
unexpected  arrival  instantly  as  the 
stranger  who  had  accompanied  the 
lawyer  Cabana  to  the  derrick  that  aft- 
ernoon. His  dark  face  was  livid,  his 
eyes  flashed  fire  and  his  breath  came 
in  quick  rasps,  as  though  he  had 
climbed  the   stairs   three  .it  ^  time. 

(Continued  on  Tugr  58) 
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This  Month  in  the  Orchard 


By  George 

SOMETIME  in  April  or  early  in 
May  the  apple  and  pear  growers 
will  apply  the  calyx  spray  of  ar- 
senate of  lead  for  the  control  of  the 
codling  moth.  The  blooming  time 
differs  with  variety  and  locality;  hence 
the  spraying  period  is  ex- 
Codling  tended.  Nearly  every  grower 
Moth  understands  thoroughly  the 
Control  application  of  the  calyx 
spray,  but  there  often  is  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  as  to  the  need  for 
later  sprays,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  decide  as  to  the  time  to  apply. 

Rules  that  will  apply  in  every  case 
cannot  be  formulated.  In  general, 
however,  the  following  suggestions 
w  ill  serve  as  a  guide: 

(1)  If  trees  bloom  unevenly  two 
applications  for  the  calyx  may  be 
necessary.  ~ 

(2)  If  codling  moth  was  serious 
the  previous  season  a  second  appli- 
cation should  be  made  three  weeks 
after  the  calyx  spray  and  a  third  two 
■weeks  after  the  second.  If  a  double 
application  is  made  for  calyx  these 
■would  be  third  and  fourth  applica- 
tions, respectively. 

(3)  Usually  three  sprays  are  suf- 
ficient, but  in  regions  where  codling 
moth  flourishes  and  there  are  three 
broods  two  more  applications  may  be 
necessary,  applied  as  follows  for  the 
second  brood:  First  second-brood  ap- 
plication 50  days  after  the  second 
spraying  for  the  first  brood;  second 
application  for  second  brood,  two 
weeks  after  the  first. 

(4)  Since  the  object  of  later 
sprays  is  to  coat  the  apples  in  order 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  side  worms, 
whale  oil  soap  (5  pounds  to  200  gal- 
lons) should  be  used  as  a  spreader, 
with  neutral  arsenate  of  lead,  which 
is  a  safer  form  to  use  with  soap  than 
the  acid  lead  arsenate. 

(5)  Thoroughness  in  applying  the 
spray  counts  for  much  in  codling 
moth  control.  Good  nozzles  and  high 
pressure  are.  desirable. 

HOT  weather  favors  red  spider  at- 
tack. Citrus,  prune,  pear  and  al- 
mond growers  in  particular  should  be 
on  the  alert  in  order  that  the  first 
hot  spell  may  not  be  followed  by  a 
severe  attack  by  some 
Control  of  species  of  red  spider. 
Red  Their  presence  can  be  de- 

Spider  tected  by  a  more  or  less 
whitened  or  mottled  ap- 
pearance of  the  foliage  and  in  the 
case  of  some  species  a  fine  web  is 
present.  Dilute  lime  sulphur,  atomic 
sulphur  or  some  other  form  used  in 
spraying  should  be  applied  before 
severe  injury  results. 


rPHE  newly  planted  tree  will  respond 
readily  to  summer  pruning  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May.    Pinch  off  the 
tips  of  undesirable  branches,  leaving 
the  foliage  at  the  base 
Concerning    to  shade  and  feed  the 
Summer        tree.    This  important 
Pruning        work  will  result  in  the 
i".'   greatest  possible  devel- 
opment of  the  scaffold  branches. 

The  removal  of  succulent,  water- 
sprout  growth  from  older  trees  will 
result  in  better  growth  of  desirable 
branches  and  better  production  of 
fruit.  Succulent  sprouts  with  pale 
leaves  may  be  considered  of  a  parasitic 
nature,  as  they  add  little  plant  food 
to  the  tree  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  loss  of  water  from  such  sprouts 
is  greater  than  from  those  with  deep 
green,  healthy  foliage. 
jrSummer  pruning  is  a  paying  prac- 
tice and,  even  though  the  work  may 
come  at  a   busy   sea-"n,   the  fruit 


P.  Weldon 

grower  would  profit  by  doing  more 
of  it. 


THE  earlier  apricots  and  peaches 
can  be  thinned  the  better.  The 
special  article  in  this  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  on  this  subject 
should  be  read  care- 
Thinning  fully  and  plans  made  to 
and  do    this    work   as  soon 

Cultivation    as    danger    of   a  heavy 
drop  is  over,  which  will 
be  some  time  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Conservation  of  moisture  by  culti- 
vation, where  no  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed, is  an  absolute  necessity.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  which  is  usually 
the  first  hot  month  of  the  summer, 
the  orchard  should  be  cultivated  fre- 
quently. Thi*  is  also  a  crucial  time 
in  the  development  of  the  fruit,  and 
loss  of  moisture  may  mean  a  crop  of 
poor  quality.  Cultivation  in  irrigated 
orchards  improves  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  conserves  the 
moisture  and  aids  very  materially  in 
the  best  development  of  fruit  and 
trees. 


ONE  or  more  of  the  various  species 
of  aphids  that  attack  trees  may 
appear  during  the  early  season.  Prune, 
plum  and  apricot  growers  may  ex- 
perience trouble  with  the  mealy  plum 
louse  (Hyalopterus  arun- 
Aphids  dinis)  or  the  hop  louse 
and  Pear  (Phorodon  humuli).  These 
Blight  species  become  very  abun- 
dant, at  times  tightly  roll- 
ing the  leaves,  which  later  turn  yel- 
low and  drop.  Black  leaf  "40''  and 
soap,  applied  as  a  driving  spray,  will 
effectively  control. 

In  the  early  spring,  blight,  most 
dreaded  disease  of  the  pear  and  apple, 
makes  its  appearance.  The  wise  or- 
chardist  will  remove  all  cases  imme- 
diately upon  their  first  appearance  in 
the  orchard.  No  other  disease  of 
deciduous  fruits  has  been  responsible 
for  such  widespread  damage  as  this 
one,  and  vigilance  must  be  exercised, 
particularly  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  in  order  that  it  may  be 
controlled. 


Propagation  From  Cuttings 
I  read  with  Interest  the  article  on 
fig  trees  In  Orchard  and  Farm,  and 
would  like  to  know,  please,  what  other 
trees  can  be  propagated  in  the  same 
manner.  Can  peaches  or  apricots  be 
so  handled? — J.  T.  Buckley,  Chino,  Cal. 

Since  you  ask  about  peach  and 
apricot  in  particular*,  will  say  that 
these  trees  cannot  be  grown  from 
cuttings.  In  case  of  all  stone  fruits 
it  is  necessary  to  grow  seedlings 
which  are  budded  to  the  chosen  va- 
riety. Olives  and  pomegranates,  as 
well  as  figs,  can  be  grown  from  cut- 
tings. A  great  many  of  our  herba- 
ceous plants  root  when  cuttings  are 
placed  in  the  soil,  and  this  method 
of  propagation  is  employed  very  suc- 
cessfully by  greenhouse  men  every- 
where.—G.  P.  VV. 


Genuine  Help — "I  have  been  get- 
ting your  paper  for  some  time  and  en- 
joy it  very  much,"  writes  "J.  D."  of 
Hemet.  "There  are  many  helpful 
things  in  it." 


An  Encouraging  Word — "Orchard 
and  Farm  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any- 
one laboring  with  (or  in)  the  soil."— 
O.  D.  Barrows,  Gilroy,  Cal. 


End  Pump  Troubles 


— See  how 
this  Pump 
does  it. 


THE   "Bean"  Universal   Pump — belt  driven — eliminates  pump 
troubles.    It's  a  twenty-year  development,  the  ultimate  in  cen- 
trifugal design. 

Stuffing  box  troubles  are  minimized  by  a  perfect  water  seal.  The 
shaft  where  it  enters  the  case  is  ever  completely  surrounded  by  a 
water  bath. 

The  danger  of  loss  of  priming  is  minimized.  And  you  don't  have  to  cinch  the 
packing  down  so  tight  that  you  cut  the  shaft. 

We  designed  this  pump  especially  to  overcome  these  trouble  source*. 

Then  we  added  all  the  other  advantages  in  pumps  that  our  experience  of  20 
years  evolved. 

The  result  is  the  perfect  pump.    Don't  overlook  it  in  making  your  selection. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  have  examined  all  kinds  are  putting  in  the  "Bean."  Let 
their  decision  guide  you. 

Automatic  Water  Balance 

The  "Bean"  is  provides*  with  automatic  water 
balance  and  an  extra  hcavj  outboard  bearing 
which  is  oversize.  It  givts  insurance  against  vi- 
bration. Belt  chinges  are  easily  and  quickly 
made. 

It  is  strongly  braced.  *An  extra  web  of  metal 
between  sealing  bowl  and  outboard  bearing  pro- 
tects against  excessive  strain. 

In  fact,  if  you  want  the  best  pump  of  this  type 
you  have  little  choice,  for  that  pump  is  the 
"Bean." 


(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 
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Bean"  Universal 
Pump-Beited 

Send  coupon  for  all  the  facts  about  this  mod- 
ern pump.  Don't  buy  a  pump  until  you  know 
all  the  points  wherein  the  "Bean"  excels.  That 
is  the  way  to  insure  satisfaction  when  you  buy  a 


pump. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

701  Weal    Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Brancnes.     Fresno,  Los  Angeles 
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Hay  harvest  usually  oat 
cries  you  in  rush  season—and  often 
short  handed.  Write  us  and  let  us  help  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quicker.    LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  used  in 
every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
""^^factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings,  Forks, Fork  and. 
Sling  Carrier, and  Power  Hoistare 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10 
acres  or  1000,  Louden  flay  Toola 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 

Write  for  Louden  Catalog. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  SUPPLY  CO. 


69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dept.  D.,  420  E.  Third  St..  Los  Anseles. 


Don't  wait  until  squirrels,  gophers,  prairie  dogs  and  other  ground  pests  wax  fat  on' 
your  land.    Go  for  them  NOW  with  Carbon  Bisulphide — the  quickest,  gurest  and  most 
economical  exterminator ! 
A'o  matter  -what  month  it  h — Carbon  Bisulphide  will  rid  jour  land  of  these  destructive  pests. 
That's  why  it  is  used  and  recommended  by  U.  S.  and  State  officials  for  its  efficiency  and  economy. 

Easy — cheap — and  safe  to  use  !  Write  today  for  prices  and  interesting  literature  which  explains 
how  Carbon  Bisulphide,  for  over  30  years,  has  been  a  safeguard  of  healthy  crops  and  sound 
profits.  Write  now  1 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 

6**  California  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


with  CARBON  BISULPHIDE 
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BEEMAN  ORIGINATED 

THE  ONE-HORSE  TRACTOR 

NOW  WE  HAVE  THE  CALIFORNIA  TYPE 
MADE  TO  MEET  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Beeman  works  all  day  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1  quart  of  oil.  It  Is 
simple,  compact  and  so  staunchly  built  that  the  upkeep  cost  is  very  small. 

Beeman  will  do  anything  that  any  4  H.  P.  engine  will  do:  Operates 
the  pump  jack,  buzz  saw,  feed  grinder,  churn,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  and  is  not  only  portable  but  is  self-propelled  as  well. 

Thousands  of  These  Little  Tractors  Are 
in  Use  Today  Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 

Your  Nearest  Dealer  Will  Gladly  Furnish  Interesting 
Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices  Free  Upon  Request. 

Motors  Equipment   H.  V.  Carter 
and  Tractor  Co.       Motor  Co. 


1310  South  Grand  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


52  Beale  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


XANOERJ* 
DIJC  PLOWS 


Used  everywhere — all   styles   for   orchard  ana 

field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  Inches  In 
diameter.    Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power  lift  If  wanted.  Write 
for    complete    information,    or  call 
and  see  these  , 


plows  when 
in  the  City 

^SIaRNOTTS  COlss 

112- IB  SO.L05ANGU.ES  ST 

LOS  ANGELES 
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DRIED  wine  grapes  make  ex- 
tremely low  grade  raisins,  yet 
they  sold  this  year  for  a  higher 
price  than  real  raisins  and  the  de- 
mand was  so  great  that  the  supplies 
were  exhausted  in  a  short  time.  The 
reason,  of  course,  was  prohibition. 
The  grapes  are  soaked  to  bring  back 
their  original  size  and  juiciness  and 
then  pressed  to  remove  the  juice;  this 
juice  is  permitted  to  ferment  and  wine 
is  thus  made  for  private  consumption. 

Leaving  aside  all  moral  or  legal 
consideratioa  of  this  procedure,  it  has 
put  money  into  the  pockets  of  wine 
grape  growers  and  if  the  practice  can 
legally  continue  the  growers  may  be 
better  off  than  before  the  "dry  era." 
They  still,  therefore,  look  to  wine  for 
their  money,  but  there  are  other  pos- 
sibilities that  have  been  overlooked 
and  that  may  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  future  markets. 

Zinfandel  Grape  Juice 

Through  the  courtesy  of  W.vlie  Gif- 
fen,  president  of  the  Associated 
Raisin  Company,  the  writer  was  pre- 
sented with  a  small  box  of  dried  Zin- 
fandel grapes  just  as  they  are  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  consumer  for  private 
use.  At  various  times  some  of  these 
have  been  soaked  until  they  swelled 
up,  then  pressed,  and  the  juice  used 
as  a  drink  without  fermentation.  This 
grape  juice  makes  an  excellent  drink. 
The  possibilities  are  interesting.  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  hope  only 
for  a  slight  irregular  or  improper  use 
of  the  dried  grapes,  mostly  from 
people  of  foreign  birth,  if  a  very  legi- 
timate demand  for  a  fine  prohibition 
product  can  be  built  up  over  the 
whole  nation? 

This  way  of  making  a  soft  drink 
opens  new  and  interesting  avenues. 
It  is  believed  to  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  make  and  sell  enough  grape 
juice  from  wine  grapes  to  affect  more 
than  a  few  acres  -of  the  present  pro- 
duction. The  price  of  the  liquid  is 
prohibitive,  both  through  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  cost  of  bottles 
and  distribution. 


Dried  grapes  are  different.  ThejB 
i  an    be    taken    from    the  sweatbo^B 

cleaned  and  marie  presentable,  packed* 
in  cartons  and  shipped  all  over  thai 
world,  and  they  will  keep  in  thossjP 
cartons  without  spoiling. 

A  paper  box  is  substituted  for  n 
glass  bottle,  manufacturing  costs  are  * 
cut_  to  practically  nothing  and  nofl 
freight  is  paid  on  water.  AnothefS 
thing,  when  a  bottle  of  grape  iuioe  isM 
opened  it  has  to  be  consumed  at  once.l 
Dried  grapes  are  used  only  as  needed™ 
The  drink  can  be  made  for  less  thanfl 
lemonade  and  is  very  nutritious  andS 
satisfying. 

Home  Grape  Juice  Factory 

For  the  average  California  farmer* 
il  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a  few? 
vines  of  wine  grapes  in  the  dooryardM 
for  production  of  dried   grapes  and 
the  resulting  summer  drinks'. 

In  building  up  a  commercial  de-K 
mand,  tbe  first  thing  to  do,  of  conrt^H 
would  be  to  advertise  the  process,* 
Another  essential  would  be  to  pro-n 
vide  a  convenient  and  inexpensive^ 
press  to  remove  the  juice,  with  filtelH 
attached.  Until  an  easy  and  attrac-4 
tive  method  of  preparing  tbe  juiceX 
can  be  worked  out,  a  big  demand  canV 
not  he  expected.  'With  such  a  press  J 
a  large  domestic  and  soda  fountainH 
demand  should  not  be  difficult^^B 
develop.  ^ 

Grapes  from  the  Coast  c6unties  araj 
of  much  finer  quality  for  juice  thaiffl 
those  from  the  interior,  and  somaB 
varieties  in  each  district  are  finer* 
than  others.  Standards  of  quality  and! 
taste  should  quickly  be  secured  to  suitfl 
every  customer.  It  would  be  a  jokejB 
on  the  wine  grape  growers  if,  afters 
all,  the  soft  drink  demand  for  thrir9 
crops  should  become  greater  than  th&M 
wine  demand  ever  was.  But  it  would 
be  a  very  pleasing  joke,  for  many  on 
them  would  prefer  to  have  theiifl 
product  divorced  from  the  "kick."  AflB 
who  doubt  the  feasibility  of  preparing* 
a  fine  soft  drink  in  the  way  described-  « 
are  invited  to  try  it. — Tulare  Farmers* 


Pick  Small  Fruits  When  Cool 

TXTECHANICAL  apparatus  has  been 
devised  by  investigators  of  the 
United  States^  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  proves  scientifically 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
preferable  to  pick  such  small  fruit 
as  strawberries,  cherries  and  rasp- 
berries in  the  early  morning  while 
it  is  still  cool,  particularly  if  the  fruit 
is  to  be  kept  some  time  or  shipped 
a  considerable  distance.  The  advan- 
tage of  early  picking  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  Tool  the  epidermis,  or  skin, 
of  the  fruit  is  considerably  tougher, 
generally  speaking,  than  when  warm, 
and  so  is  less  easily  bruised,  as  shown 
by  tests.  Similarly,  the  skin  of  fruit 
immediately  after  it  has  been  cooled 
is  more  resistant  than  it  is  at  an 
ordinary  room  temperature. 

A  large  number  of  tests  were  made 
with  fruit  when  it  was  freshly  picked, 
and  cooled  by  washing  it  in  tap  water; 
also  after  the  fruit  had  been  kept  in 
a  refrigerator  for  24  hours  and  again 
after  cooled  fruit  had  been  brought 
to  room  temperature. 

The  tests  confirm  the  wisdom  of  a 
practice  common  in  many  regions; 
namely,  the  picking  of  small  fruit  in 
the  morning  when  still  cool.  The 
presence  of  dew  does  not  make  the 
berries  more  susceptible  to  bruising 
since  tests  did  not  show  that  moist 
berries  were  more  susceptible  to  in- 
jury than  dry  ones. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  increased 
resistance  of  the  surface  of  small 
fruits  to  mechanical  injury  when  cool 
has  been  an  important  factor,  not  fully 
appreciated  heretofore,  in  the  im- 
proved keeping  quality  which  results 
in  prompt  cooling  and  refrigeration. 


Poisoning  Sparrows  and  Linnet! 
rpiIE  Office  of  Pest  Control,  Call 
fornia  Department  of  Agriculture 
says:  "Sparrows  and  linnets  are  ea* 
ily  poisoned.  From  all  informatioi 
available  on  the  subjective  gather  thai 
cracked  wheat  is  probably  the  bes 
bait.  This  material  can  be  obtaine< 
at  any  store  handling  poultry  foods 
and  is  preferable  to  whole  wheat 
being  cheaper  and  also  smaller,  there 
fore  more  readily  eaten  by  smaj 
birds. 

"Some  portion  of  the  orchan 
should  be  selected,  preferably  when 
there  is  an  open  space,  due  to  ab 
aence  of  (me  or  two  trees.  Ac  cost  oa 
the  birds  to  feed  regularly  at  tM 
point  by  distributing  the  bait  (cracke< 
wheat )  freely  for  several  days  unti 
it  is  noticed  that  a  large  numbtr  0 
the  birds  congregate  there  at  feedinj 
time. 

"Take  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  0 
strychnine  sulphate,  dissolve  by  boil 
ing  in  1  pint  of  water,  and  add  2  tea 
spoonfuls  of  gloss  starch  or  whea 
flour,  stirring  until  the  rnjxturl 
thickens.  Pour  the  mixture  over 
quart  of  the  wheat  and  mix  thoy 
oughiy.  Distribute  the  poisoned  grail 
in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  san» 
point  where  the  birds  were  baited  afl 
are. used  to  feeding.  As  it  takes  fro* 
6  to  8  grains  to  kill  a  bird,  the  nun 
herein  the  flock  will  determine  w 
amount  that  should  be  mixed  art 
distributed. 

"Care  should  be  t.iken_  to  kefl 
■poisoned  grain,  etc..  out  of  reach  Q 
children,  irresponsible  perioni,  H* 
stock  and  poultry." 


J 
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A  New  Rival  for  Pima  Cotton 

»  It  it  natural  that  the  attractive  prices  being  paid  for  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia Pima  tatton  should  stimulate  interest  in  similar  varieties  suitable 
for  Icss-favorcl  regions.   From  all  we  can  learn,  our  Southwestern  growers 
have  little  to  worry  about,  but  they  will  be  interested  in  "possibilities." 

RCHARD  AND  FARM  is  in- 


■  1  debted  to  the  University  of  Ari- 
\J  zona  for  the  following  interest- 
ing information  on  cotton  growing: 
£  Arizona  cotton  growers  are  begin- 
ning to  hear  more  or  less  about  cot- 
ton varieties  being  developed  in  the 
South  as  competitors  of  the  long* 
staple  Arizona- Kgyptian,  now  well 
established  in  the  Southwest  under 
the  name  of  Pima. 

One  of  these  possible  competitors 
is  the  Upland  long  staple  cotton 
known  as  the  Meade. 

Brought  High  Prices 

■tin  Georgia  this  Meade  cotton  is 
receiving  considerable  favorable  ad- 
vertising. For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  extent  of  the  acreage 
and  the  viewpoint  of  the  Georgia 
cotton  grower  of  this  variety  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  K.  P.  Taylor,  Di- 
rector of  Agricultural  Extension  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  to  Frank 
C.  Ward,  cotton  specialist  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Ward's  reply  is  of  interest  to 
cotton  growers.  He  states:  "In  reply 
I  will  say  that  because  of  scarcity  of 
pure  seed  no  very  rarge  acreage  of 
Meade  cotton  has  been  grown  in  the 
State.  There  will  be  a  great  increase 
in  acreage  this  year  and  there  are 
possibilities  of  a  much  greater  in- 
crease next  year.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  pure  seed  now,  but  none 
is  available.  There  will  be  some- 
thing like  three  or  four  hundred  acres 
planted  in  the  State  this  year.  Meade 
cotton  sold  last  year  for  the  same 
price  as  was  paid  for  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton of  the  same  grade. 

Georgia  Optimistic 
JThese  prices  ranged  from  70c  early 
in  the  season  to  about  one  dollar  now. 
We  think  that  the  future  for  Meade 


cotton  in  this  State  is  bright.  We 
shall  have  trouble  in  keeping  supplies 
of  pure  seed  until  farmers  can  realize 
the  importance  of  preventing  crosses 
between  this  and  the  short  staple  Up- 
land grown  in  the  same  localities." 

Meade  cotton  is  from  a  selection 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Clarksville. 
Texas,  in  1912,  by  Rowland  M.  Meade 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  original  selection 
was  from  a  variety  known  locally  as 
"Blackseed"  or  "Black  Rattler." 

The  claim  is  made  that  since  it  is 
not  a  hybrid  resulting  from  a  cross, 
but  a  selection  from  an  existing  type, 
it  will  be  less  variable  in  character. 

Weevil-Resistant 

The  Georgia  growers  claim  that  it 
can  be  grown  more  successfully  in 
boll-weevil  areas  than  Sea  Island, 
being  much  earlier  and  more  prolific. 
It  has  an  Upland  type  of  stalk  and 
boll  and  is  replacing  the  Sea  Island 
in  the  Sea  Isand  territory. 

Meade  cotton,  it  is  claimed,  has 
been  sold  on  the  market  as  Sea  Island, 
but  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to 
have  it  sold  as  Meade. 

The  Meade  crop  in  Georgia  of  last 
year  is  being  concentrated  in  ware- 
houses in  Georgia  by  the  Georgia 
Breeders'  Association  so  that  spin- 
ners may  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  where  they  may  get  Meade 
cotton  in  quantity. 

The  standard  set  for  it  is  1%-inch 
staple. 

The  above  report,  coming  as  it  does 
from  an  authoritative  source,  is 
thought  by  Extension  Director  Tay- 
lor to  be  of  special  interest  to  grow- 
ers of  our  unexcelled  long  staple 
Arizona-Egyptian  Pima  cotton  and 
will,  of  course,  interest  California 
growers  as  well. 


wiacftt'ne  is  being  marketed  by  a  well  known  motor  truck  manufacturer. 
Ver  is  built  into  the  truck  and  the  wheels  are  equipped  with  lugs  and 
for  working  in  soft  ground.    The  sprayer  is  especially  popular  withi 
rt  of  large  orchard  properties,  because  the  capacity  of  the  tank  is  great  and 
i$  plenty  of  power  for  the  operation  of  several  lines. 


United  States  Department  of 
lture  has  issued  a  warning  to 
that  alfalfa,  seed  which  is 
Sfng  imported  very  heavily  this  year 
b  apt  to  be  of  questionable  quality. 
It  is  urged  that  buyers  know  the 
•ource  of  the  seed,  make  sure  it  is 
Kl  and  deal  with  a  concern  in 
:h  they  have  reason  to  feel  con- 
lfalfa  seed  is  expensive 
mi  care  »:i  its  purchase. 


Brine  Kills  Trees 

Shade  trees  are  sometimes  injured 
or  killed  by  carelessness  in  the 
emptying  of  the  brine  from  the  ice 
cream  freezer.  Even  large  trees  may 
be  killed  in  this  way,  especially  dur- 
ing the  growing  season. 


Appreciative  Subscriber — I  wold 
not  be  without  Orchard  and  Farm  for 
anything. — Mrs.  L.  D.  Howard,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Maximum 
Pulling  Power! 


THAT  big,  powerful  roan  mare  that  pulls 
your  biggest  load  in  any  kind  of 
weather — why  do  you  always  hitch  her 
up  when  there's  real  work  to  be  done? 

Isn't  it  because  she  PULLS  harder,  better 
and  faster  than  the  other  horses  in  your 
barn?  Because  embodied  in  her  are  su- 
perior qualities  of  strength,  endurance 
and  disposition  that  make  for  MAXI- 
MUM PULLING  POWER? 

Consider  The  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

MORE  people,  by  thousands,  read  The 
Examiner  than  read  any  other  morn- 
ing or  Sunday  newspaper  in  Southern 
California.  Regardless  of  conditions,  The 
Examiner's  popularity  ever  continues  to 
increase  far  above  that  of  any  other  morn- 
ing or  Sunday  newspaper  in  Southern 
California. 

Hence  advertisers,  when  they  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  choose  The  Examiner  as  their 
advertising  medium  because  embodied  in 
its  superior  circulation,  overwhelming  pop- 
ularity and  unequaled  facilities  for  service 
are  elements  that  make  it  the  Classified 
Advertising  Medium  of  MAXIMUM 
PULLING  POWER. 

As  in  your  barn  there  is  but  one  horse 
that  best  pulls  your  heaviest  loads,  so  in 
Southern  California  there  is  but  one 
newspaper  that  pulls  best  results  for 
Classified  Advertisers. 

WHEN  you  have  livestock,  an  orchard  or 
a  farm  to  sell  and  you  want  to  be  sure 
that  your  proposition  appears  in  the  me- 
dium that  represents  MAXIMUM  PULL- 
ING POWER,  send  your  Classified  Adver- 
tisement to  the  Want  Ad  division  of  the 


The  Great  Public  Market  of  the 
Great  Southwest 


Over  195,000  circulation 
every  Sunday  and  over 
100,000  every  week  day. 


Your  letter  of  inquiry 
regarding  details  will  re- 
ceive prompt,  courteous 
attention. 
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Hammco 
Grinders 


Will  Grind  Perfectly  Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 
Complete  With  Traveling  Feed  Table  and  Blower 


ALFALFA  CORN  ON  THE  COB  SORGHUM 

BEAN  STRAW  STRAW  MimMiI7F 
BEANS  CORN,  FODDER  M1LU 

BARLEY  STRAW     CORN,  SHELLED         BEET  TOPS 
BARLEY  KAFFIR  CORN  OATS 

Northern  California  Distributers 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
Southern  California  Distributers 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street  Los  Angeles 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

Just  the  thing  to  bring  subur- 
ban or  country  home  right  up 
to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells, 
where  depth  to  water  level 
ranges  from  22  to  150  feet,  and 
supplies  It  under  pressure  for  all 
purposes  about  the  house  or 
grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship."  eco- 
nomically and  entirely  automatic 
in  operation. 

Send   for  "DURO"  Booklet. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

Ml  Frrmut  8t.   I  .u  E.  Srd  St.  l>  ■  >1  D 

-  \  n  FRANCISCO       LOS  iTHWKf MH 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers.  y 


DIENER'S 

Sweet  Fodder  Soudan 


Dried,  Evaporated,  Dehydrated? 


By  Arthur  W.  Christie 

Instructor  in  Fruit  Products,  University  of  California. 


TflE  removal  of  moisture  by  dry- 
ing in  the  sun  has  been  used  as 
a  method  of  preservation  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  since  Biblical 
times.  We  are  now  witnessing  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  a  new  industry 
which  bids  fair  to  disturb  and  pos- 
sibly to  overshadow  the  earlier  meth- 
ods. This  industry  proposes  to  dry 
our  fruit*  and  vegetables  by  artificial 
means  and  not  to  depend  on  "Old 
Sol,"  who  sometimes  forsakes  his 
disciples.  A  large  number  of  "dry- 
ing" machines  of  varying  construction 
ha«e  already  appeared  on  the  market, 
and  frequent  additions  to  the  family 
are  reported.  A  variety  of  terms  have 
been  used  in  naming  these  machines 
as  well  as  their  products.  The  most 
common  terms  are  "dryer,"  "evapor- 
ator" and  "dehydrator."  Since  there 
are  no  well  defined  distinctions  be- 
tween these  various  terms,  the  use  of 
a  number  of  different  terms  meaning 
essentially  the  same  thing  ia 
confusing.  *! 

This  confusion  was  most  noticeable 
at  the  recent  convention  for  discussion 
of  evaporation  of  fruits,  held  in  San 
Jose.  February  7.  1920.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Several  of  the  speakers  used 
the  terms  "dried,"  "evaporated"  and 
"dehydrated"  indiscriminately,  it  be- 
ing often  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
real  meaning.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
terminology  used  in  fruit  drying  a 
committee  on  nomenclature  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention. Professor  W.  T.  Clarke.  The 
committee  included  in  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
several  men  closely  in  touch  with  the 
commercial  aspects  of  the  situation. 
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After  thoroughly  investigating  tl 
nomenclature  of  dried  fruits  as 
vegetables  as  well  as  the  various  di 
vices  for  their  production  this  con 
mittee  makes  the  following  recoil 
mendations: 

•  1.    The  same  nomenclature  shall  I 
applied  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 

2.  The  term  "dried"  is  applied  t 
all  fruits  and  vegetables  preserved  I 
removal  of  moisture,  irrespective- 1 
the  method  of  removal. 

3.  There  are  but  two  general  clas* 
of  dried  fruits  or  vegetables,  name! 
those  dried  principally  by  solar  he 
and  those  dried  principally  by  art 
ficial  heat. 

4.  The  class  dried  principally  1 
solar  heat  shall  be  designated 
dried."  by  which  is  meant  the  remov 
of  moisture  by  solar  heat  without  co 
trol  of  temperature,  humidity  or  ■ 
flow. 

The  class  dried  principally  by  art 
ficial  heat  shall  be  designated  eithi 
"evaporated"  or  "dehydrated."  Tl 
committee  finds  at  this  time  no  an 
ficient  reasons  for  distinguishing  b 
tween  "evaporated"  and  "dehydrated 
These  two  terms  are  synonymous  ai 
may  be  used  interchangeably. 

The  above  recommendations  w 
first  submitted  to  the  College  of  Aaji 
culture  of  the  University  of  Californi 
Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  director  of  the  Agi 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  makes* 
the  following  statement: 

"The  nomenclature  rtr 
committee  has  been  a 
committee  of  the  Colleg 
ture  of  the  University 
for  use  in  their  publicat 
fruits  and  vegetables." 

The  nomencla 
ommends  that  t 
be  adopted  by  all  concerned.  T 
mittee  feels  that  this  would 
eliminate  the  existing  confu»i< 


committee  reoiW 

bove  dr  fi  nitiontt 


Grain  Thrips  Attacking  Fruit 


(Aoga-st  Photo,  Tulare  Const?  Field.) 

New  Production:  tremendous  producer  of 
pweet,  soft,  palatable  fodder,  superior  In 
Quality  to  all  standard  fodders:  hlKh  seed 


or  by  D.  J.  WhlO 
Dairymen,  Perk  I 
•n,   write  for  circular. 


»t.M   lb.;  1* 


PBfC  B: 
lb*..  SW.Vtt; 


ioo  ii"...  tss.o*. 


r"PHE  grain  thrips,  Euthrips  triticl, 
is  proving  to  be  a  serious  pest  in 
the  peach  growing  region  of  San  Ber- 
nardino County.  Last  season  the 
growers  suffered  a  heavy  loss  of  cer- 
tain varieties,  particularly  Tuscan 
Cling. 

The  injury  begins  when  the  fruit  ia 
formed,  and  is  due  to  the  attack  of 
the  larval  stage  of  the  insect,  which 
hatches  from  eggs  laid  by  winged 
adults  that  fly  into  the  blossoms  from 
plants  growing  in  or  near  the  orchard. 
In  some  orchards  this  spring  young 
peaches  have  dropped  badly  because 
of  thrips  attack,  giving  rise  to  the  idea 
at  times  that  frost  had  injured  the 
bloom. 

Mature  peaches  last  season  were  in 
a  scabby,  more  or  less  deformed  con- 
dition when  marketed,  because  of  this 
pest's  attack.  This  season  a  series  of 
demonstrations  have  been  held 
throughout  Chaffey  Union  district  in 
order  that  peach  growers  might  be- 


come familiar  with  the  appeal 
the  insect  and  with  methods 
trol.  Many  of  the  peach  gro 
the  county  attended  these  den 
tions  and  no  one  went  away 
seeing  thrips  as  it  appears  un 
microscope  as  well  as  when 
fruit  or  in  the  blossom. 

though  it  waa  very  difficult  t 
ail  the  thrips  with  the  spray, 
have  bloomed  very  unevenly  t 
spring  and  while  some  fruit 
time  of  spraying  was  as  Ian 
hazel  nut,  blossoms  were  still 
out.  Some  varieties  have  been 
ing  for  more  than  two  month 
The  sprays  used  in  the  den 
tions  were  nicotine  sulphate 
leaf  40)  and  3  per  cent  d 
emulsion.  The  40  per  cent 
solution  was  used  at  the  stre 
1  gallon  to  1200  gallons  of  wat 
mixture  was  found  to  be  effe 
killing  all  thrips  with  which 
in  contact.— G.  P.  W. 


Kill  the  Gophers  in  the  Orchard 

EVERY  year  there  is  considerable 
loss  of  trees  by  girdling  from  the 
attack  of  the  pocket  gopher.  This 
rodent  is  particularly  fond  of  figs, 
although  apricots  and  prunes  also 
serve  as  a  choice  article  of  diet.  In- 
jury may  be  done  any  time  during 
thv  season  and  when  the  characteristic 
mounds  are  seen  in  the  orchard  no 
time  should  be  wasted  in  getting  rid 
of  the  pest. 


Flooding  lands  in  In 
drown  any  gophers  wh 
present.  Small  bits  of  ca 
with  strychnine  and  place 
way  are  effecti/e.  Rais 
substituted  for  carrots, 
the  runways  arc  ali-o  valt 


P.  W. 
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Canning  Fruit  Without  Sugar 

WITH  the  present  price  of 
sugar  over  20  cents  and  pros- 
pects for  a  further  advance  as 
the  fruit  season  progresses,  great 
hardships  wjll  be  felt  by  the  house- 
wives who  usually  prepare  their  own 
banned  fruit  for  winter  use.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  fruit  may 
be  canned  without  sugar,  and  that  the 
necessary  "sweetening"  may  be  added 
later  on  serving. 

All  fruits  fan  be  canned  success- 
fully for  future  use  for  jelly  making, 
pie  filling,  salad  purposes,  etc.,  with- 
"iit  the  use  of  sugar  by  simply  add- 
ing hot  water  instead  of  the  hot 
sirups. _  It  has  been  found  practicable 
also  with  certain  vegetables  to  substi- 
tute salt  for  sugar  in  the  canning 
process,  and  then  add  other  season- 
ing to  taste  when  serving. 

In  canning  fruit  without  sugar,  can 
the  product  the  day  it  is  picked.  Cull, 
stew,  seed  and  clean  fruit  by  placing 
in  strainer  and  pouring  cold  water 
over  it.  Pack  the  product  carefully  in 
hot  glass  jars  or  tin  cans  until  full. 
Use  tablespoon,  wooden  ladle  or  table 
knife  for  packing  purposes.  Pour  boil- 
ing hot  water  over  the  product  in  the 
hot  jar.  Place  rubbers  and  caps  in 
position,  not  tight.  Is. using  tin  cans, 
seal  completely.  Place  product  in  the 
sterilizer,  vat,  or  canner,  and  sterilize 
for  the  length  of  time  given  below 
according  to  the  particular  type  of 
outfit  used: 

Hot-water    bath,    home-made  or 

commercial,  30  minutes. 
Water  seal,  214  degrees,  20  minutes. 
5  lbs.  steam  pressure,  12  minutes. 
10  lbs.  steam  pressure,  10  minutes. 
After  sterilizing  remove  the  filled 
containers.    Seal  jars;  invert  to  cool 
and  test  the  joints.    Wrap  in  paper  to 
prevent  bleaching  and  store  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.    If  tin  cans  are  used  it 
will  be  found  advantageous  to  plunge 
them    into    cold    water  immediately 
after  sterilization   in    order   to  cool 
them  quickly. 

Avocado  Meeting 

T"U1E  California  Avocado  Associa- 
Hon  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing on  Friday  and  Saturday.  May  7th 
and  8th.  1920,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  715  South  Olive  street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  most  interesting  program  has 
been  arranged  and  many  important 
questions  will  be  discussed.  All  mem- 
bers are  invited  and  urged  to  be 
present. 

Prune  on  Peach  Root 

CAN  you  tell  me  where  the'  Chi- 
nese wild  peach  pits,  used  for 
propagating  prune  trees  on 
peach  roots,  may  be  secured? — O.  H. 
Watzig.  Myrtle  Creek,  Ore. 

We  don't  know  where  any  of  the 
Chinese  wild  peach  pits  can  be  secured 
at  the  present  time.  Prunus  davidiana 
Is  probably  the  most  promising  Chinese 
peach  that  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country.  Nearly  every  fruit-grow- 
ing State  in  the  Union  has  had  some 
seed  furnished  by  the  Government  for 
trial,  but  as  far  as  I  know  th.>  stock 
Is  not  being  used  at  the  present  time, 
perhaps  because  of  its  scarcity.  If 
there  is  any  of  this  seed  available  I  be- 
lieve that  through  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington you  might  be  able  to  .secure  at 
least  a  small  supply  for  experimental 
purposes.  Would  suggest  that  you 
write  to  H.  P.  Gould,  pomologist. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 

The  nurserymen  who  are  growing 
prune  trees  on  peach  roots  are  for  the 
most  part  using  stock  which  Is  pro- 
pagated from  seeds  secured  at  canning 
factories.  Present  methods  of  growing 
seedlings  arc  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory and  there  Is  a  very  great  demand 
for  something  better  than  our  present 
peach  stocks  in  this  State.   Salway  and 


lings  grown  from  pits 
— G.  P.  W. 
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will  help  your  motors 


To  Control  Excess  Oil 

A  special  ring  tor  motor*  that 
pump  oil.  Use  in  top  arooves 
of  each  piston.  In  tbo  lower 
grooves  use  McQuay  -  Norria 
Piston  Rina*  for 
complete  compression — power. 


They  have  proved  it  by  their  service  on  many  thousands 

of  farms  in  the  last  ten  years. 

• 

Time  has  established  the  "Leak-Proof"  principle  of  insur- 
ing power  and  compression.  McQuay- Norris  \s£s&°°* 
Rings  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "Leak-Proof  type"  of  piston  ring. 
Their  design  is  exclusively  their  own. 

These  tried  and  true  rings  will  help  tractori,  automobiles;,  trucks 
and  stationary  engines  develop  more  power,  save  fuel  and  decrease 
carbon. 

They  are  made  in  every  tize  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  any  kind  of  gasoline  engine.  Your  dealer  has  proper  iizea 
and  over-sizes  or  can  get  them  promptly  from  hit  jobber's  complete 
stock. 


Write  for  this  Booklet  ^ 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power,"  which  clearly 
explains  piston  rings  and  their  connection  with 
motor  power  and  economy.    Address  Dept, 

.  McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Feed  Your  Crop 

All  forms  of  Nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers excepting  Nitrate  of 
Soda  must  be  changed  by 
bacteria  into  Nitrate  before 
becoming  available.  This 
always  results  in  Nitrogen 
losses. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

is    already    nitrated  —  the 

quickest,  most  economical 
source  of  Nitrogen  for  all 
crops. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  Farm  Motors 


4H.P. 
Truck 


4to20H.R 


Weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower,  about 
one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  yet 
are  more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  economical. 
We  get  increased  power 
without  increased  weight 
because  of  an  improved 
design,  better  material, 
higher  grade  mechanics, 
accurate  balancing  and  improvements  in  carburetion,  ignition  and  lubrication. 
Because  of  their  light  weight,  and  also  because  they  can  be  run  at  various  speeds, 
Cushman  Motors  are  known  as  Ail-Purpose  Engines.  They  not  only  do  all  stationary  jobs, 
even  more  satisfactorily  than  ordinary  engines,  but  they  may  be  attached  as  power  drive  to 
such  machines  as  harvesters,  hay  presses,  com  binders  and 
pickers,  potato  diggers,  etc. 


8H.P. 

Double 
Cylinder  I 


Cushman  Motors  are  equipped  with  an  accurate  Throttling 
Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water 
Circulating  Pump,  without  extra  charge.  (3)0) 
Write  today  for  book  on  Light  Weight  Farm  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
880  North  21st  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


NIAGARA 
DUSTER 


Power  and  Hand 
For  All  Purposes 


A  Junior  Niagara  Equipped  for  Sulphuring  Vines 


The  NIAGARA  DUSTER 
and  NICO-SULPHUR-DUST 

WILL  CONTROL 

Red  Spider,  Aphis,  Mildew,  Vine  Hopper 

and  other  pests. 

Write  for  Niagara  Catalogue  which  describes  full  line 
of  power  and  hand  dusters. 

F.  A.  FRAZIER, 

308  Twelfth  Street,  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Western  Representative  Niagara  Sprayer  Co., 

and  Distributor  for 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Dusting  Materials. 

Also  for  sale  by 
GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES. 


-buijikhere 
in  Carload** 
or,  Sack  lot? 


We  carry  a 
very  complete 
line  of  pre- 
pared fertiliz- 
ers and  raw 
materials.  Be- 
fore you  fer- 
tilize—  get  a 
FREE  copy  of 
our  1920  plant- 
ing book. 


*  Plant  Co 

E.  Cormer 
eMail  3t» 

3u>««te*rcaL 


California  Bldg. 
Last  of  P. P. IE. 

4.000,000  ft.  Lumber,  $25  to  $75  M. 
15  carlbads  Plumbing. 
!  2  to  8-inch  Pipe. 
Toilets,  Basins. 

LIKE  NEW. 

Salesman  on  job'.    Spur  track. 
Order  now  and  save  25%. 

Syraon  Bros.  Wreckers 

1501-1527  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Allen 
Tractor 


Model  "A" 


A   Simple.   Economical   Three-Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E  .O.  JUDAH.  President 
General    Offices.    Marsh-Strong;    Bide..  Los 
Angeles.  Main  Factory.  West  Atha—brm.  CmL. 

'  Kills  prairie  dogs,  ground  hoes, 
gt  umnA  eqnimli  p — srt  soph* 
>  ere.  Sstss  slf olfs.  Experiment- 
\al  stations  approve.  1000  tablets 
:]P.  P.  11.50.  Warranted.  Ask 
/your  drag*)**  or  send  direct. 
'  Booklet  Pres.  Address 
'>T.  PODat  OMtktlCAl  CO,      Ft,  Deege,  loam 


Spray  Chart  for  Early  Summer 

By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 

Bate  this  chart  and  others  published  in  Orchard  and  Farm  for  reference, 
as  needed  from  day  to  day  in  orchard,  field  and  garden.  Caution:  Be  careful  to 
keep  pets,  chickens  and  children  away  from  poisons  recommended  in  this  chart. 


Tree  or 
Plunt 


C  a  b  b  a  e  o  . 
Cauliflower. 
Kohl  Rabt. 
Kale,  Brus- 
sela  Sprouts. 


Squash 
Cantaloupe 
C  a  cumber 


Peat— DJ 
or  Insect 


Green  Cab 
bags  Worm. 


Use  formula  No.  5  at  bottom 
of  this  chart.  Ashes,  slaked 
lime  and  a  little  suit  help  to 
repel  worms. 


8  t  r  I  _ 
c  ucumber 
beetle;  also 


Casaba.  etc.    spotted.  Both 
serious. 


Hand  picking  at  first.  Spray 
plants  and  soak  well  Into  soilk"o>ver  young  plants  with  box 
around  roots  with  formulatltted  with  mosquito  net  or  fine 
-No.  5.  screen  top. 


Brown  squash 
Same  plants'bug  (stink 
as  above.  Ing). 


Ear  worms. 


Corn  Aphis. 


Cut  worms 
slugs,  and 
snails  with 

shell. 


Mealy  bugs 
g  r  a  y  I  s  1 
white. 


Many  Garden 


range. 


Army  worms 
Grasshoppers. 


Spider  mites 


How  te 
Control 


General 
Remarks 


Apply  formula  at  first  appear- 
ance of  the  worms  or  of  white 
butterflies.  Repeat  as  needed 
until  heads  are  well  started. 


Hand  pick.     Get  the  old  ore*. 

before  eggs  are  laid.    Destrov|out  sap.    Lay  sinal 
any   eggs   by   crushing.     Eggs  burlap  around 
laid  |n  clusters;  brown  In  color  hide  under  th 


Formula  No.'!  helps  some.  Bun 
pierce  skin   of   plant   and   suck  i 


Powdered  arsenate  of  lend  and 
cheap  flour;  one-half  each. 


Spray   with   formula   No.  3. 


tlced*. 


Formula  No.  S.  PowderediPla 
alum  good  but  expensive.  For  slu 
slugs  may  use  arsenate  of  lead  eas 
poison  on  cut  surface  of  slice  hot 
of  orange.  rut 


poison  bait 


formula  No.  2. 


solution  into  si 
bugs  are  found. 


Formula  No.  6. 


Mealy  bug. 


Red  Spider. 


Gum  disease^ 


rirown  rot. 


Pear,  Apple, 
Quince.  Pear  blight. 
Loquat. 


A  pple. 


Roses  and 
Berry  Buahee. 


Applv   as   spray  perhaps 

Lime  sulphur  solution  (Rex  or  cent  rime  sulphur  to  97  pe 
Ortho).  Use  tv,  per  cent  solu-  water.  Dust  with  dry  s 
tion.  Or  use  fine,  dry  sulphur  on  morning  of  warm  day 
with  powder  gun.  plants  are  damp.  Spray 


Very     prevalent  this 
Keep  bait  well  moistened 
It    where    Insects  must 

over  It.   


Fumigate  with  formula  No 
Wash  off  bugs  with  high  pri 
sure  of  water,  or  spray  w] 
formula  No.  2. 


BP  I 


S;>me  as  spider  mite?  aliov 


'""lean   by  scraping  « 
Bordeaux  paste  like  paint; 
mula,  No.  4. 


Same  as  above. 


Cut  out  all 
into  health' 
Burn    all  ti 


'.  3.  but  add  1  oz.  Applr  thoroughly  to  brat 
to  each  5  gallons  trunk.  Soak  Into  pround  I 


Woolly  aphis 


ealment  Is  to  w 
■s.    ground  tobn 


id 


Orange  fun- 
gus or  rust. 


Rose  scale. 


Green  aphis 
(lice). 


Black  peach 
aphis. 


I P  e  *  r  and 
Cherry  and cnerry  slug 
Pear.  on  leaves. 


Roses  and 

Grapes. 


Roses.  Peas, 
Cabbage. 
Corn.  Cucum- 
ber. Squash. 
Cantaloupe, 
Beans,  etc. 


Mildew. 


Aphis  (plant 

lice). 


■ay  with  Bordeaux  mixture  i:cpeat  spraying  in  nro>  we 
directed  on  can  or  nltli  2'-  Mav  need  several  sprayings. 
S    per    cent    lime    sulphur  off  all  badly  affected  parti 

solution.  bum.  


Formula  No.  2. 


Treat    same   as   wox>Hy  ap! 

Use  No.  3. 


Treat  same  as  woolly  aphis 
No.  3. 


Use  formula  No.  6. 


Fine,  dry  sulphur  plus  one- 
third  part  air-slaked  lime. 


id 


\pply  thpi 
is  bloom 
necessary. 


.Hp 


brush  in 
ub  caneav 


n  m 
ripe. 


oughly  Just  as  soon 
Is   gone.  -  Repeat  ltJ 

trr/Med      with  power' 

B  fine,  dry  slit  duet  . 
m   of  ditch   In   clay , 


Formula  No.    3,   adding  1  oz 
Black  Leaf  to  each  5  gallons|u 
of    the    distillate  solution. 


skrj 


atonn  In  one  gallon  water  In  wooden  or 
earthen  vessel  by  hanging  bluestone  In  *arBi 
In  top  of  the  water.  Then  slake  2  pounds 
fresh  lime  In  *4  gallon  water  and  when 
cool,  mix  the  two  solutions.  They  shouia 
be  about  like  whitewash  so  as  to  be  applied  . 
with  brush. 

FORMULA  Ne.  S — Arsenate  of  lead  past*. 
«  pounds  (or  half  as  much  arsenate  of  lead 
powder);  wheat  flour,  4  pounds;  water,  lue 
gallons  Mix  a  couple  gallons  of  the  water 
with  the  flour  first.  Then  mix  all.  IT 
small  amount  Is  needed  use  1  ounce  paste  or 
u,  ounce  powder  to  1  gallon  water  and  little 
flour.    Agitate  while  spraying. 

FORMl'IA  No.  « — Poison  bait,  wheat  bran 
or  shorts.  6  pounds;  white  srsenlr.  4  I0"?!?1** 
(or  parls  green.  8  ounces).  Mix  well;  then 
add  1  lemon,  chopped  fine.  Moisten  wiui 
molasses  or  sugar  and  water. 

Note — If  small  amounts  only  of  this  solu- 
tion are  needed  for  garden  u»e  reduce  an  i 
Ingredients  accordingly. 
AN  ADMONITION 

In  vour  work  of  fighting  garden  pests  of  various  kinds  It  Is  well  to  rem-mber  that  "an 
ounce  o"f  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  trouble."  This  is  the  great  value  at  spraj  Ing  or 
dusting.  In  most  rases  such  protection  is  much  more  efficient  when  used  as  a  pre\ entire 
Instead  of  ns  a  cure  after  the  pests  are  actually  at  work.  m  . 

It  Is  better  to  apply  the  protective  material  considerably  In  advance  of  the  trouble,  ana 
this  Is  partlcularlv  true  where  fungus  disease*  are  concerned.  Da  not  wait  until  the  Insects 
are  eating,  or  the  fungus  has  attacked  the  plants.  It  may  be  too  late  when  this  stage ■  n 
reached,  for  often  the  fruits  will  have  been  spoiled  and  application  of  remedies  will  serve 
only  to 'save  the  trees  or  plants,  -a 

Begin  early  and  follow  Instructions  carefully.  Don't  feel  that  your  work  and  expense 
have  been  wasted.  If  no  troubles  appear,  because  your  measure  of  prevention  la  the  ID  leaf 
that  kept  them  away  in  almost  all  cases. 


FORMULA  No.  1 — Fumigation.  Multiply 
the  distance  over  tented  tree  by  the  distance 
around  at  base  of  tent.  Point  off  last  two 
figures.  Three-fourths  of  this  amount  Is 
number  of  ounces  of  sodium  cyanide  to  use. 
For  each  ounce  of  cyanide  use  1 H  ounces 
sulphuric  acid  in  two  ounces  water.  Place 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  In  deep  dish  under 
tent,  drop  In  cyanide,  close  tent  quickly, 
leave  one  hour.    Do  not  breathe  gas. 

FORMULA  No.  2 — Soap  or  washing  pow- 
3.  as*  pound:  45  degree  distillate.  1  pint: 
«  ~B  4  gallons;  mix  well  and  spray  with 
sti\^7  pressure. 

FORMULA  No.  3 — Distillate  (30  degrees 
Baume).  1  gallon:  soap  (whale  oil  best  or 
yellow  laundry  soap)  1  ',4  pounds;  water  to 
make  12  gallons  In  all.  Dissolve  soap  In 
boiling  water,  set  off  stove  and  at  once  atlr 
In  distillate.  Then  add  balance  of  water 
and  ae'tate.     Apply  with  strong  force. 

FORMULA  No.  4— Dissolve  1  pound  blue 


ONE  of  the  most  common  dis- 
eases of  plants  at  this  season 
•  ii  rust.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
know  all  of  the  technical  names  of 
the  many  varieties  of  rust  in  order  to 
Know  something  about  the  control  of 
the  trouble. 

Red,  rusty  spots  on  leaves,  espe- 
cially on  the  under  sides  and  on  stems, 
«re  commonly  recognized.  Rust  con- 
sists of  fungi  with  spores  which 
scatter  in  the  wind  and  by  other 
means  and  uf  micellium,  or  very  fine 
hair-like  routs,,  which  penetrate  the 
lea!  ur  stem  .mil  live  on  its  juices. 
There  is  no  practical  means  of  eradi- 
cating rust  mi  grain  and  grasses  ex- 
cept to  plant  \aneties  which  resist  the 

B  Rusts  commonly  attack  stone  fruits, 
Mnond>,    berry    bushes,  asparagus, 

roses,  carnations,  snapdragons,  chrys- 
'sntheinunis.    hollyhocks    and  beans. 

Rusts  are   nn>-t   troublesome  in  dry 

To  Prevent  Spread 
■  Dusting  with  fine  dry  sulphur  in 
|he  morning  of  a  warm  day  when  the 
dew  is  on  v.  ill  help  to  check  the 
spread.  In  the  garden  it  is  always 
well  to  pull  up  and  burn  badly  in- 
fested plants  or  to  pick  off  leaves  or 
tranche-.  '  >nce  the  rust  becomes 
"fctablished.  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
kill  n.  Ih  c\ c  mioii  of  its  spread  is 
possible  I'.ordeaux  mixture  is  often 
tile  1m  m  n  iin.  ily 

CFor  rust  on  berry  bushes,  roses, 
^Karagu.s  and  vario  is  garden  plants, 
after  cleaning  up  and  burning  badly 
affected  part-,  spray  with  Bordeaux 
(summer  strength  formula  on  pack- 
age) or  dust  wuli  sulphur,  or  hoth ; 
repeat  in  a  week. 

•  For  rust  and  mildew  on  beans 
(often  combined  with  red  spider 
mites')  dust  with  sulphur  when  dew  is 
OP  in  morning  of  a  warm  day,  making 
certain  to  cover  under  sides  of  leaves. 

Control  of  Mildew 
vMildew  on  leaves  and  stems  is  very 
similar  to  mold.  Its  control,  how- 
ever, is  like  that  of  rust,  although 
easier,  because  it  does  not  penetrate 
jeep  into  the  leaf  as  does  rust. 
Mildew  is  very  common  on  beans  and 
is  favored  by  wet  or  foggy  weather, 
causing  little  trouble  when  it  is  dry 
and  hot.  It  is  common  on  roses,  peas, 
peaches,  apples,  currants,  cucumbers 
and  grapes.  Apply  dry  sulphur  when 
dew  is  on,  or  spray  with  licpiid  com- 
mercial lime-sulphur — 1  part  to  30 
parts  water. 


Gumosis  and  Scaly  Bark 

TTIOR  gumosis  or  gumming  on  citrus 
■*•  trees  use  a  heavy  knife  and«gouge 
or  chisel  and  cut  out  all  affected  bark 
down  to  clean  bark  and  wood.  Paint 
the  wounds  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux paste.  The  commercial  paste 
is  good.  Paste  may  be  made  at  home 
if  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  used. 

Keep  the  point  of  budding  well 
above  the  ground  when  setting  young 
trees  and  do  not  let  soil  bank  up 
around  base  of  trees.  Do  not  let 
water  stand  around  base  of  trees  if 
basin  system  of  irrigating  is  used. 
vFor  scaly  bark,  cut  out  all  discol- 
ored bark  and  affected  surface  wood 
as  soon  as  the  trouble  is  discovered. 
Smear  wounds  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux paste.  Trim  out  badly-affected 
branches.  Be  sure  to  eradicate  the 
disease  as  soon  as  it  appears. 


I  I  It  is  usually  best  to  irrigate  in 
I  trenches,  cultnating  ^  soon  alter- 
I  wards  as  soil  will  not  stick  to  the 
J  tools.  If  sprinkling  is  resorted  to,  let 
w'be  in  a  fine  spray  left  long  enough 
ipi  each  place  to  moisten  the  soil  two 


The 


Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

#  and  Farm  Efficiency 


< 


11  DEAL  ' 
REEN  FEED 


go  in  hand.  A  farmer  without  a  silo 
today  is  not  giving  his  stock  a  chance 
with  his  neighbor  who  owns  one. 

Today,  when  we  are  required  to 
get  the  maximum  amount  of  milk  or 
beef  from  our  animals,  is  the  time  to 
give  them  the  best  feed  for  produc- 
tion. Stock  fed  from  a  green,  suc- 
culent, natural  diet  of  proper  balance 
is  certain  to  give  the  best  milk  and 
beef.  . 

The  proper  feeding  conditions  can 
be  reached  with  an 


f  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 


Made  from  clear,  select  Redwood, 
staves  tongue  and  grooved,  refrigerator 
type  doors,  which  are  interchangeable  and 
air  tight.  Heavy,  round  adjustable  steel 
hoops,  spaced  30  inches  apart,  hold  this  silo 
in  a  perfect  circle,  giving  even  tension  on 
all  points. 


■ 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO., 

317  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
910  Trust  &.  Saving  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  prices  re- 
garding Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 


Name 


Mail  the  coupon  to  our  nearest  office 
today. 


Address 


Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co. 

317  MARKET  STREET 
San  Francisco 

910  TRUST  &  SAVINGS  BANK  BLDG., 
Los  Angeles. 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  jou  how  to  irrifalo  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Stt.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


CALIFORNIA  SPECIAL 

New  Standard  Mowers 


3y2  to  8-Foot  Cut 


FORKNER  CULTIVATORS— Tractor  or  Horse  Drawn 
OLIVER  TRACTOR  and 

HORSE-DRAWN  PLOWS 

PLANET  JR.  CULTIVATORS 

RODERICK  LEAN  DISC  HARROWS 

STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 

B.  Hayman  Company,  Inc. 

Since  1876 

1 1 8-1 20  North  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles 


Suaecess  With  Sweet  Potatoes 


By  H.  G.  Tinsley 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


FROM  20  acres  of  sweet  potatoes 
George  H.  Williams  of  Wasco, 
Kern  County,  has  taken  an  aver- 
age of  $543  an  acre  for  the  past  six 
years.  His  total  investment  in  land, 
water,  implements  and  appurtenances 
to  date  is  $8765.  His  aggregate  gross 
returns  from  sweet  potatoes  during 
the  past  6  years  have  been  $64,860. 

Speaking  of  the  methods  that  have 
brought  him  success,  Mr.  Williams 
recently  asserted  that  an  abundance 
of  water  is  the  one  great  requirement. 
"Give  the  field  as  much  water  as  an 
alfalfa  field  and  then  a  whole  lot 
more,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  though  some  soils 
yield  greater  returns  for  the  same  ef- 
fort than  others,  he  says.  This  grower 
sees  a  big  future  in  sweet  potatoes 
for  the  farmer  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  plenty  of  water. 

Williams  docs  not  bother  with  hot 
bed*  in  propagating  sweet  potato 
plants.  He  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  buy  the  plants  as  early  as  possible 
for  part  of  nis  land,  and  to  take  run- 
ners from  them  to  fill  out  the  re- 
mainder. This  gives  him  fresh  stock 
each  year.  It  also  tends  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  due  to  using  the 
same  stock  year  after  year. 

Runners  Make  Satisfactory  Plants 

In  the  South,  where  the  sweet  po- 
tato has  been  raised  for  a  longer 
period  than  with  us,  it  is  said  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  runners 
make  more  satisfactory  plants  than 
do  those  rooted  in  a  seed  bed.  The 
Kern  County  grower  believes  that  it 
is  a  good  system  to  make  several 
plantings  of  potatoes  which  will  ma- 
ture at  varying  times,  and  he  sets  out 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  different  patches 
of  not  more  than  an  acre  each.  In 
this  way  the  digging  and  handling  is 
not  rushed  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
acreage  were  planted  at  once. 

As  sweet  potatoes  are  very  sensitive 
to  cold,  the  planting  time  must  not  be 
too  early;  yet  if  started  too  late  frost 
may  take  them  before  they  are  full 

f:roun,  for  5  months  usually  elapse 
rom  planting  to  maturity.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  tubers  be  dug  be- 
fore the  first  cold  snap  in  the  fall,  but 
after  the  vines  have  been  killed  the 
spuds  must  be  taken  out  before  an- 
other frost  or  they  will  spoil.  From 
March  through  June — never  later 
than  June — is  the  best  planting  sea- 
son in  most  San  Joaquin  Valley  sec- 
tions, although  in  frostless  districts 
it  might  be  safely  begun  earlier,  and 
the  first  sweet  potatoes  on  the  mar- 
ket naturally  command  the_  best 
prices.  These  are  the  conclusions  of 
this  successful  grower  after  many 
years'  experience. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  methods  of  planting,  most  growers 
believing  it  best  to  ridge  up  the  land 
first  and  plant  on  the  ridges,  but  Mr. 
Williams  claims,  and  his  success 
seems  to  justify  the  assertion,  that 
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this  is  needless,  because  the  lateeJEB 

tivation  will  ridge  up  the  plants  suf- 
ficiently. In  well-worked  land  fee 
plows  furrows  3  feet  apart,  allowing 
water  to  run  through  them  whjE 
planting,  setting  in  the  plants  or  rS 
ners  16  inches  apart,  near  the  edge? 
of  the  stream,  but  not  in  the  watel 
On  his  farm  Mr.  Williams  lays  am 
the  land  so  that  there  are  45  rows,J 
the  acre. 

He  has  taken  as  much 
pounds  of  potatoes  from  a  sii 
but  estimates  that  his  land  .  .rdinarily 
will  average  nearer  500  pounde^H 
about  11  tons  to  the  acre.  Unless  tW 
crop  brings  2  or  cen-s  a  pound 
in  the  field  Mr.  Williams  does  neg 
sell  at  harvesting  time,  but  stores 
them.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  successhp 
storing  of  his  crops  that  thi<  growetm 
greatest  achievement  lies.  althouJ 
this  was  a  costly  lesson  to  learn.  Oss) 
year,  for  instance,  the  rats  got  into 
his  shed  without  his  realizing  that 
they  would  do  any  damage  and,  tab- 
ing  a  nibble  here  and  a  nibble  there, 
ruined  nearly  the  entire  crop, 
years  he  can  save  100  per  cent  of 

tubers  stored;  in  other  seasons!  

is  more  or  less  decay,  but,  even  so. 
pays  him  to  hold  for  a  rise  in  p; 
he  has  found. 

Returns  Over  $600  an  Acre 

After  digging,  the  potatoes  are  ll- 
lowed  to  lie  for  a  few  days  and  then 
laid  on  trays  measuring  2  by  3  feet, 
with  end  pieces  4  inches  high.  These 
are  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  fa 
long  rows  with  the  trays  overlapping 
one  another  in  such  a  way  that  the 
joining  cracks  in  one  layer  are  covered 
up  by  the  next  above.  The  potatoes 
are  well  covered  with  sawdust  and  the 
space  between  each  tray  and  the  one 
above,  firmly  filled  with  the  same 
material. 

In  preparing  the  tubers  for  mar- 
ket, the  dry  runners  are  pulled  off,  the 
sweet  potatoes  are  graded  for  size  and 
quality  and  packed  in  small  lug  boxes 
for  transportation.  Last  year  sweet 
potatoes  brought  3  cents  per  pouad 
after  storing,  and  this  year  Mr.  Wil- 
liams expects  to  sell  his  whole 
at  4  cents,  which  he  estimates 
bring  him  about  $675  an  acre,  be 
leaving  culls  sufficient  to  feed  a  num- 
ber of  hogs,  a  valuable  side  line  fa 
sweet  potato  growing. 

Mr.  Williams  takes  care  not  to  let 
the  runners  root.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  devised  a  special  cultivator  at- 
tachment. It  consists  of  2  I'-shaped 
iron  bars  with  one  end  sharpened, 
fastened  horizontally,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  rear  end  of  the  cultivator, 
from  which  the  two  back  teeth  ham 
been  removed  It  is  designed  to  Ift 
up  and  train  back  the  dense  mass  m 
runners  from  the  ditch  and  fcfH 
them  comparatively  ridged  up.  for  jt 
the  runners  take  root  the  energies  M 
the  plants  are  directed  away  from  the 
tubers. 


Bermuda  Onion  Grades  Stabilize  Industry 


THE  California  Bermuda  onion^  in- 
dustry is  confined  largely  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Coachella  Valley  and  parts 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  where  the 
acreage  runs  well  up  into  the  thou- 
sands. Texas,  California's  principal 
competitor  in  the  Bermuda  onion 
business,  has  in  recent  years  been  out- 
classed by  our  product,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  dealers. 

At  one  time  the  California  grovy- 
ers,  through  lack  of  co-operation  in 
the  preparation  of  a  good  pack  of  well 
graded  onions,  were  placed  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  when  their  onions 
came  in  competition  with  the  well- 
graded  Texas  product.  The  tide  has 
turned  and  California  onions  are  now 
inspected.  The  grade  rules  agreed 
upon  by  the  growers  themselves  are 


rigidly  enforced  by  State  and  court] 
horticultural  officials. 

This  season  the  inspection  de 
by  the  growers  is  to  be  so  complete 
that  10  men  "ill  be  required  properly 
to  handle  the  work,  and  every  car- 
load, it  is  proposed,  will  bear  a  car- 
tificate'of  inspection  signed  by  OM^H 
these  officials.  The  work  contem- 
plated will  necessitate  the  expenditure 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
the  growers  have  agreed  to  furnish. 

That  provision  of  the  iresh  fruit 
standardization  law  which  prohibits 
deceptive  packing  will  prevent  a  prac- 
tice known  as  "stovepiping,"  whereby 
inferior  grades  of  onion-,  in  the  ceft- 
ter  of  a  packed  container  are  hiddeb 
by  far  superior  onions  arranged  •* 
the  outside  of  the  package. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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The  most  effective  ex- 
terminator of  aphis 
and  red  spider  yet  dis- 
covered. Prepared 
from  special  formula 
by  Prof.  E.  Smith,  of 
the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Exclusive  distribu- 
tors for  NICO-SUL- 
PHUR  DUST. 

Headquarters  for 
NIAGARA  DUSTING 
MACHINES. 


Established  1WI 

Seed  ft  Plant  Cq 

N.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  S>  Main  St* 

Op  p.  P.E.  Dep9t 

(os  Angeles.  Cal. 


Less  Work  With  The 

LIBERTY  CULTIVATOR 


e  porfect  tool  for  aTl-around 
pden  cultivation.    No  down- 
ard    pressure   required.  The 
Liberty  Hand  Cultivator  Is 
equipped  with  a  spe- 
cial  sickle  de- 
sign of  cuttlag 
teeth  which 
make  quick  and 
thorough  work 
of  destroying 
w  e-  e  d  s.  The 
teeth  are  of 
unbreakable  malleable  Iron, 
with    sharpened  V-shaped 
cutting    edges.  Pulverize* 
top  soil  into  perfect  mulch 
whli-h    stimulates  plant 
growth. 

GILSON  GARDEN  TOOLS 


(Hand  or  Whesl  Outfit*) 
complete  variety  for  Intimate 
■ardrn  cultivation. 
Send  41  55  for  f- 
teoth  Liberty  culti- 
vator (under  money 
back  guarantee),  or 
hsve  your  dealer  or- 
der for  you. 
Wheel  Outfit  with  8- 
Ineh  Weeder  Blade. 
Free  Book  for  the 
Alklso. 

J.  E.  Gilson  Co. 
Makers  of  Garden 

Tooli. 
103   Weitern  Ave. 
Port  Washington. Wli. 


Remarkable  Corn 

TTERE  is  shown  R.  H.  Newbill,  a 
•*■-*-  Los  Angeles  locomotive  engineer 
who  farms  "on  side"  in  the  San 
Fernandp  Valley.  He  has  had  re- 
markable success  with  the  variety  of 
corn  known  as  "California  Wonder," 
developed  by  E.  C.  Frazee  of  Santa 
Rosa.  According  to  Mr.  Newbill,  this 
corn  produced  from  four  to  six  ears 
on  most  of  the  stalks  and  more  on  a 
number  of  stalks. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
he  developed  this  remarkable  corn, 
Mr.  Frazee  recently  stated  that  he 
originally  obtained  a  "sport"  stalk  dur- 


ing a  visit  "back  East"  to  the  corn 
belt.  This  stalk  carried  five  ears. 
For  ten  years  he  made  selections  from"' 
plants  of  which  this  was  the  parent 
stock,  finally  developing  a  variety  tttat 
actually  produced  up  to  twelve  ears 
to  each  stalk. 

■  It  is  now  being  grown  in  many 
localities,  and  has  added  new  laurels 
to  California's  horticultural  attain- 
ments. ,     •<•  *  -. 


Melon  Raising  Method 

T71£W   farmers   succeed   in  raising 
melons  in  Western  Oregon,  but 
I  have  never  failed  to  attain  success 
by  the  following  method: 

About  April  IS  I  fill  a  box  about 
four  inches  deep  with  rich  loam.  I 
mark  lines  lengthwise  and  crosswise 
of  the  box,  about  three  inches  apart. 
I  drop  five  or  six  seeds  at  each  inter- 
section, selecting  an  early  variety.  I 
keep  the  box  in  the  house  or  a  hotbed 
until  May  IS,  and  then  plant  in  hills 
six  feet  apart  In  well-manured  soil. 
Before  transplanting  I  water  plants 
thoroughly  and  let  them  stand  one 
hour  to  allow  the  soil  to  pack  in  the 
box. 

Then  I  draw  a  butcher  knife  blade 
between  the  rows  in  both  directions 
and  take  the  box  to  the  field.  Remov- 
ing one  end  of  the  box,  I  slip  a  trowel 
under  each  plant  without  disturbing 
the  soil  about  the  roots. 

After  they  are  set  out  and  started 
in  the  field  1  give  frequent  shallow 
cultivation.  The  first  of  June  I  thin 
out  to  one  plant  for'  each  hill. — Matt 
Thomson,  Jefferson,  Or«. 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Harrowing 

WHEN  you're  out  in  the  field,  far  from  the  barn, 
and  one  of  your  spark  plugs  starts  to  "miss" 
— you  have  to  hold  up  the  harrowing  till  you  can,put 
in  a  new  plug.    Valuable  time  lost. 

The  special  construction  of  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
is  your  best  assurance  against  such  delays.  In  the 
de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug,  the  mica  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers 
pressed  into  a  granite-like  whole — the  only  kind  of 
tractor-plug  that  can  "stand  the  racket." 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally,  dependable.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  tells* 
you  what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


They  Pull  You  Through" 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and.  Farm. 


WONDERFUL  NEW  HAY  CROP 

Sudan  Grass 


FIRST  INTRODUCED  Into  the  tj.  S.  In  1909  from  the 
Sudan  In  Africa.  Tests  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  proved  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  In  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  where  rainfall  Is  deficient. 

CULTURE— Sudan  Grass  Is  strictly  an  annual.  It  may  bo 
drilled  or  broadcasted.  If  drilled  8  to  12  lbs.  per  aero 
Is  ample;  for  broadcasting  15  to  Ih  lbs.  should  be  used. 
It  grows  8  to  10  feet  high,  and  yields  from  3  to  8 
tons  per  acre  You  are  sure  of  two  cuttings,  and  if 
irrigated-  three  or  fcur  cuttings. 

SUDAN  GRASS  FOR  PASTURE — During  the  months  of 
August,  September"  and  October,  all  other  grasses  are 
drv  then  Is  the  time  Sudan  Is  most  valuable  for  fall 
pa'sturot  and  by  having  It  fenced  In  small  fields  It  will 
yield  food  for  six  times  as  much  stock  as  any  other 
forage  will  without  irrigation.  For  milk  cows  and  hogs, 
there  Is  no  better  and  more  abundant  pasture  than 
Sudan  Grass.  It  will  solve  the  hay  proposition  as  noth- 
ing else  can  or  will  do  In  this  climate.  A  good  silage 
and  balanced  ration.  This  seed  was  grown  on  our 
own  farm,  and  Is  free  from  Johnson  Grase. 

PRICE  PER  POUND 
10-Ih.  lots,  tSo  100-lb.  lots.  SOe 

230-lb.  tuts.  19c  500-Ib.  lots,  18c 

1  nun  II,     lots,  17c. 

BOWMAN'  SK££ 


721  J  Street 


Sacramento,  Calif. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


You  May  Not  Know  Pianos 
But  You  Do  Know  the 
Piano  Dealers 

Few  people  have  the  expert  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  distingiysh  between  one  piano  and  another. 
To  be  sure  they  can  tell  a  good  tone,  but  they  are 
not  able  to  determine  whether  the  piano  is  worth 
the  price  asked.  Naturally  you  will  go  to  a  piano 
dealer  whose  standing  in  the  community  is  the  very 
highest.  There  are  always  good  dealers  and  un- 
scrupulous dealers  in  every  city.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  know  the  good  piano  dealers.  If  those  dealers 
hadn't  been  giving  "value  received"  for  years,  they 
would  not  be  known  as  good  dealers.  Your  greatest 
satisfaction  lies  in  the  recommendation  of  a  good 
piano  dealer  or  house. 

We  Invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls. 

Sherman  JMay  &  Go. 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets.  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets.  Sacramento 
826  E.  Main  Street,  Stocktdta 
.  J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 

190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Taeoma.  Spokane. 


A  SMALL  AD  WILL 
DO  THE  WORK 

No  matter  what  you  have  for  sale 
or  trade,  you  will  easily  find  a  buyer 
by  inserting  a  classified  ad  in  the 
classified  market  department  of 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM.  Rates 
30c  per  line  (figure  seven  words  per 
line).    The  cost  is  small. 

The  ad  will  reach  50,000  prosperous, 
progressive  California  Farmers.  Address 
Advertising  Mgr.,  ORCHARD  AND  FARM, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Potato  Prospects  and  Pointers 


By  C.  L.  Fenton 


THE  large  amount  of  money  in- 
vested in  each  acre  of  spuds  this 
year  is  causing  growers  to  make 
extra  efforts  to  care  for  the  crops  so 
as  to  secure  a  maximum  yield. 

Better  preparation  of  soil  was  quite 
general  this  year  by  old  growers.  But, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  men 
planted  potatoes  this  spring  who  did 
so  simply  to  try  to.  hit  the  "high 
spots"  of  the  market.  They  have  not 
been  growing  spuds  regularly  each 
year  and,  as  might  be  expected,  many 
of  them  have  planted  with  that  sort 
of  carelessness  that  is  usual  with  the 
gambling  cropper.  Such  conditions 
are  exceptional,  and  even  these 
"flip-flop"  growers  are  trying  to 
handle  this  crop  more  carefully  than 
is  usual  with  them. 

Crop  Rotation  for  Potatoes 
We  cannot  defer  a  remark  regard- 
ing many  large  acreages  here  and 
there  in  the  State  on  lands  heretofore 
cropped  to  milo,  barley  or  beets. 
These  growers  are  looking  for  about 

U)  siiii  to  the  acre  ,  

•and  many  will  not 
"verage  that.  But 
why  produce  40 
sacks  when,  by 
proper  .crop  rota- 
tion. 3.00  sacks 
might  be  grown 
with  the  same  ex- 
penditure for  seed, 
labor  and  water 
and  just  as  many 
crops  secured  in  a 
five-year  period? 
To  fit  a  good 
sandy  loam  or  silt 
loam  for  potatoes, 
a  heavy  green  le- 
gume crop  must  go 
down  into  the  soil 
about  every  two 
years.  One  can 
grow  such,  a  crop 
in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter after  a  spring 
crop  of  spuds  or 
ui  the  winter  and  spring  after  a  fall 
crop  of  Spuds.- 

Poiato  land  should  grow  not  more 
than  two  crops  of  spuds,  then  some 
other  crop  for  from  two  to  five  years. 
It  might  be  alfalfa  or  beans.  If  it  is 
barley  or  corn,  the  green  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  must  be  the  third  or 
fourth  crop  and  some  fertilizer  also 
will  be  needed.  If  beans  or  alfalfa  or 
some  other  legume  is  used,  then  the 
crop  to  be  turned  under  may  be  grown 
the^third  to  the  fifth  year.  Potatoes 
make  a  good  crop  incidental  to  al- 
falfa. Where  alfalfa  has  been  grow- 
ing for  six  or  eight  years,  a  growth 
of  alfalfa  may  be  turned  under  in  the 
fall  about  October  and  the  soil  kept 
loose  until  time  to  plant  spuds  in 
February.  It  may  be  found  that  a 
good,  heavy  application  of  lime  or 
gypsum,  or  perhaps  some  sulphate  or 
phosphoric  acid,  will  be  beneficial. 
That  will  be  a  matter  to  be  decided 
after  careful  study  or  a  conference 
with  the  Farm  Advisor.  After  two. 
or  three  crops  of  potatoes,  the  land 
should  be.  in  ideal  condition  to  go 
back  into  alfalfa  again. 

Cultivating  Spuds 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  plant  is 
by  making  good  furrows  about  $ 
inches  deep.  After  covering,  the  land 
may  be  cross-harrowed  with,  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow,  teeth  slanting  back- 
ward. After  rains,  also  such  harrow- 
ing will  break  the  crust.   The  harrow- 


WHAT  ABOUT  PRICES? 

TJOT.VTO  grower*  have  had  plenty  of 
f  excitement  in  the  form  of  reports  and 
Prophecies  concerning  anticipated  sudden 
drop*  in  the  market.  However,  as  dla- 
patches  come  In  from  large  Western  and 
Northern  potato  aartlons,  It  la  evident 
that  the  acreage  for  the  nation  aa  a 
whole  will  be  below  normal.  Except  In 
the  cade  of  Texas  and  Florida.  It  la  vet 
too  early  to  secure  report,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop,  and  there  is  nothing 
from  these  sections  to  Indicate  any  break 
In  the  early  market,  although  tliey  da 
not  compete  in  the  general  crop.  The 
condition  of  the  growing  crop  In  the 
Northwest.  Middle  West  and  F.ast  ahont 
•lull  tat  will  be  the  safest  barometer  by 
whic-h  to  Judge  poaalble  returns  here.  But 
this  we  know  now:  Scarcity  of  seed  and 
labor  elsewhere  are  expected  to  result  In 
a  reduced  acreage  In  other  districts.  Thla 
fact,  coupled  with  the  eilstlng  shortage, 
may  mean  most  anything!  However,  we 
should  adtise  hopeful  growers  not  to 
place  their  orders  for  special  Plerce- 
Arrows  and  Packards  until  a  lit  tie  later 
In  the  season.  History  shows  that  even 
flivvers  have  sold  very  diffidently  to 
potato  growers  In  past  seasons  when 
early  prospects  were  almost  as  pleasing 
as  now !  Bot  we  hope  every  grower's 
fondest  hopes  will  be  realised. — Kd. 


ing  may  be  done  even  after  the  p 

toes  show  above  ground. 

After  the  tops  are  three  or 
inches  high,  cultivation  may  be 
menced  with  a  spike-tooth  cultn 
set  to  go  four  or  five  inches  deep 
up  to  within  six  or  eight  inches 
the  plant.     In  two  or  three  we 
after    this,    the    second  cultiva* 
should  be  made,  with  the  centerj 
of  the  cultivator  running  deep,  but 
outside  teeth  only  about  three 
into  the  soil  mid  not  closer  th*af 
inches  from  the  plants. 

If  an  irrigation  is  to  follow  in 
a  week,  this  second  cultivation 
be  made  to  leave  a  furrow  for" 
water  by  attaching  a  good  she 
tooth  to  the  rear  of  the  center1  tot 
holder  on  the  cultivator.  It  often  p 
to  cover  each  r^w  twice. 

When  the  tops  are  eight  or  . 
inches  high,  and  from  that  time 
cultivation  must  be  shallow,  confin 
itself  quite  largely  to  mulching 
upper  two  inches  of  soil  and  throw 
some  soil  up  to  the  plants  and 
_    from  the  ccntet 


the  space  bel 
the  rows. 

With  level  ] 
ing  there  wi 
plenty  of  loos 
to  move  up  ai 
the  plants  so 
the  tubers  w 
well  down  ii 
soil,  p  r  o  t  e  i 
from  tuber  n 
from  sunburr 
from  drying  t 
warm  w  e  a 
comes  on. 

It  must  be 
in  mind  that 
water  should 
come  in  c  o  n 
with  the  gri 
tuber  for  n 
than  a  few  1 
consequently 
ditch  for  the 
rung  water  s 


be  deep  enough  so  that  the' 
drain  away  from  the  formi; 

From  one  to  two  acre-feet  of  wat 
is  the  amount  usi'tally  needed  to  gr~ 
a  crop  of  spuds,  unless  rains  have  be 
opportune  and  land  plowed  before  t 
rains  came. .  Some  crops  | 
February  this  year  will  mature  g' 
yields  with  no  more  than  one-half 
acre-foot.  It  is  possible  to  get  g 
yields  without  irrigation  at  all 
year  in  places  where  climatic 
tions  favored  January  planting. 

The  water  should  be  applied  in 
eral  intervals  rather  than  in  one  or 
heavy  irrigations.  A  light  cultiv 
should  be  given  after  each  irrista; 

The  potato  does  not  thrive  und 
fluctuating    moisture    supply;  hen 
every  effort  should  be  made 
irrigation  and  cultivation  to  I 
moisture  (intent  of  thje  soil  si 
and  constant. 

J*.  - 

Certified  Crops 

Those  growers  who  plan 
their  county  horticultural  cof 
sioner  certify  their  crop  for  sce"d 
poses  should  make  application  *t' 
so  that  the  inspection  at  bloo 
time  may  be  made.  There  t» 
doubt  but  that  certified  seed  wOlJ 
fancy  prices  for  the  fall  planting. 

Preparing  the  tubers  from  < 
spring  crop  for  July  and  Aui 
planyng  is  an  art  in  itself.  Cet 
it  is  that  there  will  Ik-  little  or  na 
seed  to  plant  for  the  lull  spud  CI 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


S^EDS  for  the  garden  should  be 
selected  in  advance  of  the  plant- 
ing period.  Only  the  amount  of 
seed  absolutely  necessary  for  planting 
should  be  purchased.  Care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  waste  any. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ap- 
proximate quantities  of  seed  necessary 
to  supply  vegetables  for  a  family  of 
four.  The  amount  needed  may  he 
estimated  from  this  table. 

Beans —  — 

Bush  Lima   1  Pint 

f"  Pole  Lima   1  Pint 

Snap   «.l  or  2  quarts 

Beets   4  ounces 

Early   1  packet 

Late   Vi  ounce 

Carrot   1  ounce 

Cauliflower   1  packet 

Celery   1  packet 

Corn,  sweet   1  to  2  pints 

Cucumber   1  ounce 

Replant   1  packet 

Kale   2  ounces 

Lettuce — 

Head   %  ounce 

Leaf  '/4  ounce 

Melon — 

Muskmelon   1  ounce 

Watermelon   2  ounces 

Onion  sets   4  to  6  quarts 

Pea,  EnRlish   4  to  6  quarts 

Parsley   1  packet 

Parsnip   %  ounce 

Radish   1  ounce 

Salsify   1  ounce 

Spirtuch— 

In  spring   14  ounce 

In  fall   pound 

Squish — 

Hubbard   .1  ounce 

Summer   1  ounce 

•  Tomato — 

Early   1  packet 

_  Late  14  ounce 

Turnip   2  to  3  ounces 

I  Jt  is  not  supposed  that  any  family 
will  use  all  the  vegetables  lis'ted.  nor 
will  all  families  require  the  same 
amount  of  any  crop.  The  gardener 
sho'ild  select  his  seed  from  this  list 
and  make  successive  plantings,  so  that 
fresh  vegetables  may  be  obtained 
throughout  the  season.  • 


r 


For  Melon  Growers 
rpHE  best  way  to  fight  melon  pests 
•*-  is  to  keep  the  vines  hardy  and  in 
good  condition.  Deep  planting, 
proper  selection  of  varieties,  cultiva- 
tion, irrigation  and  fertilization  are 
■ome  of  the  means  of  attaining  the 
desired  end.  If  aphis  attacks  the 
vines,  spray  with  Blackleaf  "40"  or 
bury  the  affected  part  with  dust. 
Either  way  is  a  constant  fight,  but 
•well  worth  while.    Lady  bugs  help. 

Melon  blight,  caused  by  a  fungus  at 
the  root,  may  be  at  least  partially  con- 
trolled by  a  heavy  spraying  of  Bor- 
xleaux,  so  that  the  liquid  will  follow 
the  stem  several  inches  below  the  sur- 
face. This  is  a  good  precaution — 
better  as  a  preventive  than  a  cure.  In 
the  garden,  evidence  of  wilt  may  be 
a  signal  to  pour  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Cordcaux  at  the  base  of  the 
Brines. 

■  A  good  way  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  vines  is  to  make  a  pathway  be- 
tween the  rows,  training  the  vines  to 

,grow  along  the  rows,  instead  of  across 
from  one  row  to  another.    Then  at 

I  picking  time  do  not  allow  the  pickers 
to  tread  upon  the  vines,  as  this  makes 
culls,  shortens  the  life  of  the  vines 
and  cuts  profits. — A.  M.  M. 


The  Professor  (who  has  just  had  a 
raise")— "I'm    certainly    thankful  I 
had  my  umbrella  along!" 


Your  Rail-less  Railroad 


YOUR  live  stock  and  the  produce 
from  your  fields,  carried  in  freight 
trains  to  the  cities,  thunder  past  count- 
less danger-signs  with  the  warning, 
"Look  Out  for  the  Cars!"  Each  one  of 
these  marks  the  crossing-place  of  a 
country  road — a  road  without  rails,  lead- 
ing to  railroad  and  town.  Each  one 
marks  a  farmer's  right-of-way. 

Since  your  farm  is  a  1920  enterprise, 
probably  it  is  fitted  with  most  of  the 
following  modern  equipment — the  tele- 
phone, good  lighting  and  heating,  a  silo, 
a  manure  spreader,  a  cream  separator,  an 
automobile,  an  engine,  a  tractor. 

But  have  your  hauling  problems  found 
'their  proper  solution?  Are  the  time- 
losses  and  difficulties  of  a  decade  ago 
still  impeding  your  endless  carrying  of 
farm  loads? 

Government  statistics  show  that  in 


19 1 8  alone,  350,000,000  tons  of  farm 
produce  were  transported  to  local  ship- 
ping centers  in  motor  trucks.  The  same 
national  figures  prove  also  that  American 
farmers  are  the  greatest  users  of  motor 
trucks — among  all  industries.  No  pro- 
gressive farmer  can  afford  t;o  overlook 
impressive  facts  like  these. 

Your  name  and  address  mailed  to  our 
office  at  Chicago  will  bring  you  descrip- 
tive folders  that  will  prove  interesting 
and  instructive.  Put  an  International 
Motor  Truck  at  work  on  your  farm  and 
on  the  roads  which  are  your  right-of-way. 
Handle  all  your  miscellaneous  farm  haul- 
ing with  railway -efficiency.  The  nine 
International  Motor  Truck  sizes  range 
from  %  ton  to  y/2  ton.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  trucks  have  been  made  for 
years  by  the  makers  of  good  and  trusted 
farm  machines. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

atillinss,  Mont.         CSoyenne,  Wro.         Denver,  Colo.         Helena.  BfoQo 
Ln  Angeln.  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.     .     Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

ban  Franctoco,  Cal.  Spokane.  Wash. 


CAMPBELL'S 

BIG  CROPS 


PROGRESSIVE 
AGRICULTURE 

DRY  FARMING 


Progressive 
Agriculture 


■  T*i  <MATX*r*cio* 

■  oo*T«txi*io  ma 


You  Want  the  High  Prices  They  Will  Bring 
Tillage,  Not  Weather,  Controls  Crop  Yield 
Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture  Tells  How 
Pages — 48  Illustrations 
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TMi  too*  contains  nineteen  chapters,  each  dealing  with  specific  factors  of  vital  Importance  la  all  crop 
trowing  questions.    Tha  New  Tillage  Idea  clinches  the  certainty  of  successful  farming,  let  only  la  dry 
seasons,  but  any  and  all  years.   Tha  ohapter  an  Fertility  alone  li  worth  many  times  the  book's  ext.    y  4^<? 
The  explanation  af  tha  effect  of  certain  kinds  of  tillage  one  year  on  the  next  year's  area  le  one  of       '  <P 
the  big  feature!  and,  last  but  by  no  maaae  least.  It  proves  beyond  dlscuielon  that  timely  tillage     /   0>   ,.  '  e.6 

/.0 r^s ?<*J> 


A 


will  control  ylelde  In  spite  of  droughty  seasons. 

OUR  OFFER 


For  a  I'mlted  time  or  until  our  present  supply 

la  exhausted  wa  will  mall  "Campbell't  Pro- 
gresses Agriculture"  postpaid,  Including  one  years'  subscription  to  Orchard 

and  Farm,  new  or  renewal,  fo.*1       One  paragraph  from  this  valuable  j  xr_y 

book,  or  one  article  from  Orchani  and  Farm,  may  be  worth  tea  '.O  ^ 

timet  tha  original  coat  to  don't  delay,  but  plies  your  order  J  t^* £jF*»  1 

today  before  our  supply  la  exhausted.    Yeur  money  back  jr*  ^J^tfx 

at  00 ce  If  you  an)  pat  fully  satisfied.  /  •cVJ rsl*  " 


nes 


Developments  in  aero- 
nautics have  found  us 
ready  with  a  grade  of  Zer- 
olene  for  each  type  of  en- 
gine. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of 
Zerolene  Liberty  Aero  Oil 
gave  service  to  the  U.  S- 
and  Allied  Governments 
during  the  war. 

There  are  grades  of  Zer- 
olene for  the  Correct  Lu- 
brication of  your  automo- 
bile, truck  and  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  our 
representative. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 


d grade  for  each 
type  of  engine 


older    No.    11  R-lves 
lull  Information.  Every 
p  r  o  s  p  e  c  tlve  buyer 
should  have  a  ropy 
AMKKHAN  WELL  & 
l'KOSI'KCTING  CO., 
407  Ea*t  Third 
Loh  Angelctf. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


hTrTYon  Want  It— Save  Too  115  to  1510. 

Anr  StrH--8Utionarr.  INylaMg  or  flaw  Rla.  Any 

*!«♦  —2.3.4,  «.S.I2,1».  22»t  30  H-F.  Ca.h  or  K»if  i 
•rma.  (MOB  laoiOoo  an  order.  CaUloa  FKES. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS, 

lllll  Oakland  Ave.  312!  Empire  Blda.4 

Kanaaa City,  Mo.  Ptttoburtri.  Pa. 
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arketing 

r"P  HE  demand  for  ducks'  e^gs  at  a 
good  price  is  limited  and  not 
nearly  as  general  as  the  demand  for 
hens'  eggs.  The  quality  of  the  south- 
ern and  western  duck  eggs  on  the 
average  market  was  poor  until  people 
began  to  keep  Indian  Runner  ducks 
and  to  build  up  a  trade  in  first-class 
eggs. 

A  good  demand  for  ducks'  eggs 
exists  about  Easter  time  at  prices 
usually  several  cents  a  dozen  higher 
than  for  hens'  eggs,  but  during  the 
balance  of  the  year  the  average  price 
for  ducks'  eggs  has  not  been  much 
higher  than  for  hens'  eggs. 

Most  buyers  make  no  quotations 
for  ducks'  eggs  except  early  in  the 
spring.  Since  three  ducks'  eggs 
weigh  about  the  same  as  four  hens' 


Eggs 


eggs,  ducks  are  not  as  profitable  for 
the  production  of  market  eggs  as 
fowls  unless  a  higher  price  is  secured 
for  the  eggs. 

A  trade  is  gradually  being  estab- 
lished in  some  markets  for  fancy 
near-by  ducks'  eggs,  which  bring  high- 
er prices  than  hens'  eggs,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  increasing.  Pure 
white  eggs  are  preferred  and  usually 
bring  the  highest  price. 

These  eggs  should  be  marketed 
frequently,  as  they  depreciate  in 
quality  more  rapidly  than  hens'  eggs, 
especially  during  hot  weather.  The 
market  for  eggs  should  be  carefully 
investigated  by  those  who  intend  to 
raise  breeds  of  the  laying  type  of 
ducks,  such  as  the  Indian  Runner, 
especially  for  the  production  of  eggs. 


A  Poultry  Trough  With  Good  Features 

Any  handy  matt  can  make  the  trough  illustrated  here.  It  was  designed  by  a 
practical  poultry  raiser.  The  dimensions  are  shoicn  in  inches  on  the  ends.  The 
illustration  shows  two  separate  troughs.  The  advantages  of  this  style  trough 
are  explained  in  the  brief  article  below. 


Discovering  Egg  Eaters 

SOMETIMES  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover among  a  flock  of  hens  those 
that  are  addicted  to  eating  eggs.  Since 
it  is  advisable  to  separate  egg  eaters 
from  the  rest  and  as  a  rule  to  get  rid 
of  them,  I  studied  my  flock  in  an 
effort  to  pick  out  the  guilty  ones. 

I  found  that  the  egg  eater  usually 
may  be  picked  out  by  observing  stains 
on  her  beak  and  head.  Immediately 
upon  finding  evidence  of  egg  eating 
in  the  nest,  look  over  the  flock  care- 
fully. The  hen  will  smear  her  beak 
with  yolk  and  white,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  clean  herself  often  increases 
the  evidence  by  accumulations  of  dirt 
and  dust.  Try  looking  for  these  signs 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  more 
easily  to  "get  the  goods"  on  the  egg 
eaters. — A.  Bowler,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Improved  Poultry  Trough 

IHAV-E  designed  a  poultry  trough 
that  I  find  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  I  have  ever  used.  Ah  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  trough  is  so 
arranged  that  the  chickens  can  neither 
roo.st  upon  it  nor  get  their  feet  into 
the  feed.  They  can.not  waste  the  "feed, 
nor  turn  over  the  trough. 

The  dimensions  are  shown  in  the 
illustration;  the  length  is  4  or  5  feet. 

1  would  not  advise  making  it  any 
longer  than  this.  The  laths  are  placed 

2  inches  apart,  with  a  forward  pitch 
of  1  inch. 

The  ordinary  hopper  cannot  be  used 
for  ear  corn,  green  corn,  scraps,  etc., 
but  any  kind  of  feed  may  be  given  in 
such  a  trough  as  this.  This  same 
trough  built  in  the  proper  proportions 
is  good  for  sheep. — T.  B.  Cole. 


Poultry  Incubation 
rPHE  period  of  incubation  varies 
with  species  of  poultry.  Hens' 
eggs  require  21  days;  pheasant.  22  to 
24  days;  duck,  28;  Muscovy  duck.  33 
to  35;  turkey,  28;  peafowl,  28;  guinea, 
26  to  28;  ostrich,  42;  goose,  30  to  34. 

Conditions  also  affect  incubation  so 
that  in  some  cases  a  hatch  may  run 
one  or  two  days  over,  due  to  an-  acci- 
dent during  incubation  or  to  a  low 
temperature  during  that  period,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  period  may 
end  earlier. 

If,  through  any  accident,  the  eggs 
are  chilled  or  overheated,  it  is  advis- 
able to  continue  the  hatch,  testing  the 
eggs  after  a  few  days  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  damage. 

Chickens  have  been  hatched  from 
eggs  left  out  of  the  incubator  all  night, 
as  well  as  from  eggs  which  have  been 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  over  1 10 
degrees  F.  for  a  short  time. 


A  Precaution 

It  is  well  to  divide  the  scraps  and 
waste  from  the  kitchen  and  place  in 
a  separate  receptacle  the  portion 
adaptable  for  feeding  to  the  flock. 
Decomposed  waste  material  or  moldy 
bread  or  cake  should  never  be  fed  to 
hens,  as  it  is  harmful  and  may  cause 
severe  bowel  trouble.  It  is  useless 
to  put  in  such  things  as  banana  peels 
or  skins  of  oranges,  a6  these  have 
little  or  no  food  value. 


Start  the  season  right  by  getting  rid 
of  the  mites.  Carbolineum  or  crude 
oil  brushed  into  the  cracks  of  the 
chicken  house,  roosts,  etc.,  will  do  the 
job. 


Last  Big  Block 

OF  THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
RESERVED  FARM  LANDS 

THIS  announces  the  of- 
fering of  the  Uit  big  block  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Referred 
Farm  Lands.  Until  thi*  block  is 
disposed  of  you  can  secure  at 
low  cost  a  farm  home  in  Western 
Canada  that  will  make  you  rich 
and  independent.  Never  again 
on  the  American  Continent  will 
farm  lands  be  offered  at  price* 
•o  low. 

Last  Big  Opportunity 

This  Mock  contains  both  fortilo,  opoa 
prairio  and  rich  pork  land*  in  Lloyd- 
minster  and  Battleford  Districts  ol 
Control  Alborto  and  Saskatchewan, 
Farm  Lands  on  tho  rich  prairies  ol 
Manitoba.  Sail*- atchowan  »nd  Alborto 
i  v  -  i  if  about  918.00  an  m  re. 
r.innU  In  Southern  Alberta  under 
an  irrifration  n>Htrm  of  unfailing 
water  I  rum  V50  an  aero  up 

Twenty  Years  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  this) 
land  under  a  plan  of  long  term,  eatr 
payments  that  is  remarkable  In  tho 
history  of  farm  investments.  You  pay 
down  10'c.  Then  you  here  nc  pay- 
ment on  tho  principal  until  tho  end  of 
tho  fourth  yoar,  then  fifteon  annual 
payments.  Interest  is  6  .  In  Control 
Saskatchewan.  Sootor  Wheeler  stow 
tho  world's  priso  wheat.  World's  prist) 
oats  worn  frown  at  Lloydminster. 

Lands  Under  Irrigation 

la  Southern  Alberta,  tha  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  h.e  developed  the 
largeat  individual  irritation  undertak- 
ing on  the  American  Continent  This 
dlatrict  contain!  some  of  the  beet  lands 
in  Canada.  An  unfailing  eupply  of 
water  is  adminietered  under  the  Cana- 
dian Gov't  Prices  from  150  an  acre  us  as 
the  lame  esiy  saymaat  termi;  $2000  Loan 
In  improvementt:  20  yean  to  say  back. 

Special  Rates  for  Home- 

teekers  sod  Full  Informatioa 

Tha  Canadian  Pacific  will  not  aell  Ton 
a  farm  until  you  have  loopected  It. 
To  make  tbla  eaey.  eneclal  railway 
rate*  bare  been  arransred.  Do  not 
delay  your  Inreetlf  atlon.  Tbla  la  tha 
last  treat  block  of  Canadian  Paririi' 
Beeerred  Farm  Homee.  Bend  today 
for  complete  Information  —  without 
yenj*  obllg-atlon  ^eara. 

{ •!  M.  E.  THORNTON  fmk 

^rTj»7        Sast.  el  C.leabntiea  ^»fj(7 

Canadian  Pattflr  Hnllwar 
881  First  st.  E..  Cala-nry.  Alberta. 

ror  all  Information  about  Canada, 

aak   the  <\    P.  R 


WANTED 

1000   BALES  OF  SPRING  WOOL 
Immediately. 


10.000  Friers,  Roosters  and  Old  Hens 
2-lb.  Friers  and  over  are  telling  at 

high  as  62c  lb. 


5000  cases  mixed  colored  eggs  for 

cash.   

Mark  and  send  all  shipments  to  the 
old  and  reliable  firm  of 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO., 

244  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

References  Anglo  London  Paris  and 
National  Bank.  Liberay  advances  on 

consignments. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  tarm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1ju0  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  In  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  Deeded, 

Outfit!  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  supers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  ft* 
tirms  and  frte  cataieg. 
l.IS"  "  MFG.  COMPArVY 
Bex  727      Ctartatda,  loem 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Luml»er. 
Sash,  liiinrs  nnd  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


fx 


Fumigating  Hen  House 

T^HE  following  method  of  ridding 
hen  houses  of  mites  and  lice, 
when  the  weather  conditions  arc  such 
as  to  permit  of  the  hirds  being  kept 
outside  the  house  for  five  or  six  hours, 
ft  recommended  by  poultry  special- 
n  the  United  States  Department 
griculture: 

>se  all  the  doors  and  windows 
gee  that  there  are  no  cracks  or 
ither  openings  to  admit  air.  Set 
fci'iron  vessel  on  gravel  or  sand  near 
the  center  of  the  house.  Place  in  the 
vessel  a  handful  of  shavings  or  straw 
•saturated  with  kerosene  and  on  this 
sprinkle  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  pound  to  every  90  or  100  square 
Jeet  of  floor  space.  Instead  of  using 
the  shavings  and  kerosene,  the  sul- 
phur may  be  saturated  with  wood 
alcohol. 

Little  Danger 

i  When  everything  else  is  in  readi 
Jiess,  light  the  material  and  hastily 
leave  the  house.  In  case  any  anxiety 
is  felt  about  fire,  a  glance  through 
a  window  will  show  whether  every- 
thing is  all  right  There  is  very  little 
danger  of  fire  when  proper  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  have  plenty 
of  soil  beneath  the  vessel.  After  three 
or  four  hours,  throw  all  the  doors  and 
ihe  windows  vide  open  to  drive  out 
the  sulphur  fumes  thoroughly.  Then 
let  the  hens  in  one  by  one.  As  each 
enters,  catch  it  and  dust  it  well  with 
insect  powder,  which  will  destroy  the 
lice  on  the  birds.  Tobacco  dust  is 
also  good  to  use  instead  of  insect  pow- 
der, i  f  ' 

The  birds  and  house  have  now  been 
freed  from  vermin  for  the  present, 
but  the  ckks  of  the  insects  have  not 
been  destroyed,  and  in  a  week  another 
swarm  will  be  hatched  out.  There- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
Rhe  operation  once  or  twice  before 
the  pests  are  exterminated.  After  this 
care  should  be  used  to  see  that  no 
Strange  fowl  is  admitted  to  the  house 
or  yard  without  having  been  thor- 
oughly riil  of  lice,  for  one  lousy  hen 
'will  contaminate  all  the  rest. 


A  New  Breed? 

WHAT  is  said  to  be  a  new  rabbit 
breed  ■  has  been  developed  by 
W.  S.  Preshaw  of  Ripon.  They  are 
perfectly  white  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
fur,  and  lie  has  named  them  White 
New  Zealands.  The  discovery  of  the 
Jbreed  came  about  more  through  curi- 
osity than  anything  else,  according 
to  Mr.  Preshaw.  lie  had  been  a  breed- 
er of  New  Zealand  Reds  and  one  day 
about  two  years  ago  in  looking  over 
a  litter  of  young  he  noticed  four  white 
ones,  three  does  and  one  buck. 
L  His  curiosity  to  see  what  would 
be  the  result  of  an  experiment  in  line- 
breeding  caused  him  to  single  thein 
out  and  later  breed  these  does  to  the 
white  buck.  In  doing  so  he  seems  to 
have  established  a  breed  of  rabbits 
that  has  all  the  fine  type  .of  the  New 
Zealand  Red  with  pure  white  fur. 


Cure  for  Chick  Disease 

AS  THE  loss  of  little  chicks  from 
"white  diarrhoea"  is  very  great 
•very  year,  I  want  to  point  out  a  sim- 
ple remedy  that  seems  to  be  a  sure 
cure. 

Simply  feed  the  chicks  plenty  of 
1  believe  any  kind  of  sour 
cred   milk   or  buttermilk 
at  their  having  this  disease 
them.— William  llctt, 
Cal. 


Take  a  Real  Rid  e  in  t  he  C  le  veland 

and  You'll  Know  What  a  Car  It  Is 

The  Cleveland  Six,  the  sensation  of  the  year  among  light 
sixes,  is  selling  itself  to  thousands  who  use  discrimination 
in  picking  out  the  car  they  want. 


To  attempt  to  describe  the  qualities 
of  the  Cleveland  Six  is  no  easy  task. 
You  must  ride  in  it  to  know  it.  Take 
a  real  ride  and  you  begin  to  understand 
that  here  is  a  better  light  six,  very 
much  better.  It  has  an  enclosed  over- 
head valve  motor, of  exclusiveCleveland 
design  and  manufacture  and  tested  in 
road  work  for  three  years  before  being 
offered  the  public,  that  gives  perform- 
ance unsurpassed. 


A  real  ride  will  show  you,  better  than 
can  be  told  you,  that  the  Cleveland 
has  power  and  pick-up  and  flexibility 
and  ease  of  driving  that  do  not  come 
with  many  other  cars.  Low-hung 
spring  suspension  and  splendidly  up- 
holstered cushions  wipe  out  the  road- 
bumps.  Beautiful  body  lines  place  rlie 
Cleveland  above  the  usual  plane  in 
appearance.  Upholstery  is  of  genuine 
hand-buffed  leather. 


Tourinft  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1485  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1485 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  $2295     Coupe  (Four  Passengers)  $2295 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  1500  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live  or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


What's  the  Use 

What'*  tbe  use  o"  renin'  mad 
Cause  our  world's  a  riddle 7 

It  the  ends  of  life  are  bad, 
Take  tilings  In  tue  middle. 

If  the  apple  that  you've  pot 
Makes  you  sort  of  squirmy. 

Turn  it  'round;  as  like  as  not 
"Tocher  side  ain't  wormy. 

Take  your  klddln'  with  a  smile; 

'Taln't  no  use   "'  balkin'. 
Run  your  bases  all  the  while 

Some  one   else   is  knockln'. 

Life  ain't  such  a  dismal  plan 
When  you  come  to  view  it. 

If  you  do  the  beat  you  can, 
Whiatlin'  while  you  do  it. 


rtsounAs 
•IKiriuai 
Now  is 

Um! 


Factory  and] 
General 
Offices. 
£acanaba. 

Michigan 


Try  If  30  Days  Free 

end  No  Money 


'      One  Man  Alone 
Handles  Biggest  Stumps! 

To  prove  the  Kiratin  is  the  moot  ajanaajal. 
fol,  speedy  and  efficient  Stump  !  ■  r  tv# 
will  ship  you  any  mze  or  atyle  on  30  Daya' 
Free  Trial.  Send  no  money.  When  Poller 
cornea,  try  it  on  yoor  own  «tcn. r  • 


Write  for  Biff 
I  New  Free  Book  , 
lol  Kiratin  Stump  • 
Fuiieral 


e.  you  doo'trls*  a  penny,  your  easy  waya  to  pay. 

ONE-MAN 


Kirstin 


Stump  Putter 


Operation  wonder! ulleveraffeprin- 
rude.  One  man  alone  handles  and 
area.   Ju«t  a  f»w  pound*  on  the  handle  memnj  tons  on  the 
>.    WflM  .tump  lUrU  throw  machine  Into  Man  itMd  and  out 
IJSS  Hump.  tool.  and  all.   FaarUaerr  no  other  narhlo.  Ska  It.  I 
.  Send  for  asoat   i.l.jtLl.   .Stamp  Foliar  Book  ee.r  publl.bed  -pictures, 
prl.        tarm-aod  our  Special  Aeaet'a  Propeettloa-aJl  rSEK.  Write 
tcjiar.    One-BMn  .trie  or  1IORSK  I'OWKR,  ell  altee.    8-re.r  ro.rentc. 
wlla  earn  roaohtB..    frLipmrnt  from  nearc.t  rimtritiutlna;  point  eat 
tlrr-r  ar,fl  fr^MI  Low  yrl™-.  f       Write  far  RjPi  BOOK,  ear.,  TOIk* 

*.  J.  KIRST,,""  cy„  3C2  E.  MtM-rlua  St..  Pertiaaa.Ore. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


IN  THE  U  AHQ, 

"The  Dawn  of  Scientific 
Farm  Fertilization" 

The  progressive  farmer,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  practices  reciprocity 
or  "give  and  take"  with  his  land. 

What  a  man  may  "take"  is  relative  to  what  he  "gives." 

To  maintain  the  highly  productive  state  of  his  soil,  a  man  must  give 
nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  composes  four-fifths  of  the  air  we  breathe,  but  combined  nitro- 
gen. In  a  state  for  direct  absorption  into  plant  tissue,  is  the  scarcest  vital 
plant  food  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

— WH  Y  ? 

Because  no  plant  or  animal  has  within  itself  the  power  to  make  the  free 
and  inert  nitrogen  of  the  air  available  for  its  growth,  but  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  "fixing"  or  combining  abilities  of  microscopic  soil  organisms  called 
Azotobacters  or  nitrifying  "microbes."  Heretofore  we  depended  upon  the  pre- 
viously combined  nitrogen,  the  result  of  thousands  of  years  of  bacterial  action, 
found  in  manures  and  chemical  or  nitrate  compounds,  but  the  day  of  tem- 
porary stimulants  and  transient  plant  tonics  is  giving  way  to  the  natural 
practice  of  establishing  nitrogen  "factories"  directly  In  the  soil. 

VITAMITE  is  a  distinct  variety  of  virile  soil  bacteria  (Lab.  Test — Dr. 
Edel:— 6,000,000  per  .09  Gm  of  soil)  originally  Isolated  in-Australia  and  special- 
ized to  nitrogen  fixation  on  ALL  FORMS  OF  PLANTS.  Vltamlte  is  not  con- 
fined to  legume  crops  such  as  clovers  and  vetch,  etc.,  as  are  the  Radlclcoli 
found  in  all  soils,  but  grows  equally  well  on  all  vegetables,  cereals,  vines, 
ferns,  trees,  etc.,  giving  them  the  direct  benefit  of  Its  vigorous  nitrification. 

Vltamlte  fulfills  the  old  saying  of  the  "two  blades  of  grass"  and  warrants 
your  closest  investigation. 

Local  distributers  desired. 

L.  W.  HUNTINGTON 

Distributer, 

3458  E.  14TH  STREET,  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
Factory:  A.  R.  GREGORY  CO., 

MILLBRAE,  CALIF.  30  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mail  your  subscription  at  once.    If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
your  subscription  will  be  extended. 

RATES 

One  Year   $1.00 

Three  Years   $2.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $2.25 


Orchard  &  Farm 

Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
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GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 
Petaluma,  California. 


( — ;  \ 

Will  prepare  your  pullets 

for  the  laying  stage.  Prop- 
er nourishment  promotes 
rapid  growth  and  pro- 
duces vigorous  stock. 


How  I  Feed  My  Baby  Chicks 


WHEN  my  baby  chicks  arrive 
I  do  not  feed  them  until  they 
are  about  48  hours  old.  First 
I  remove  the  chill  from  some  water 
and  give  them  a  drink. 

When  they  are  ready  for  their  first 
meal  I  crumble  up  "clabber"  cheese 
and  feed  them  all  they  will  clean  up. 
No  one  ever  saw  more  healthy  or 
faster-growing  chicks  than  mine,  and 
I  always  feed  the  "clabber"  cheese 
when  I  have  it,  even  using  it  for  the 
principal  diet  until  the  chicks  are 
three  weeks  old. 

When  I  do  not  have  milk  for  mak- 
ing cheese  for  my  chicks,  I  moisten 
bread  in  sweet,  warm  milk  and  give 
it  to  them  for  their  morning  meal 
until  they  are  a  week  or  10  days  old. 
It  is  also  ,,well  to  keep  baby  chick 
food,  specially  prepared,  or  ground 
gyp  corn  and  wheat  before  them. 

Cleanliness  Essential 

I  never  give  them  real  cold  water 
and  always  wash  the  saucer  every 
time  I  water  them.  I  find  that  cold 
water  chills  the  chicks  and  prevents 
their  best  development. 

They  must,  of  course,  have  a  warm 
brooder.  I  keep  them  at  night  in  a 
box,  with  a  grain  sack  for  them  to 
sit  on,  and  keep  them  shut  up  until 
they  have  their  warm  morning  meal 
at  7  o'clock.  Every  day  I  clean  the 
box  and  air  the  sack  in  the  sun. 
Cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
one  is  to  raise  healthy  chicks. 

If  I  am  raising  the  chicks  with  a 
hen,  I  give  her  a  bath  in  soapsuds, 
with  one  spoonful  of  coal  oil  in  the 
water,  so  that  she  cannot  give  any  lice 


to  the  chicks.  To  prevent  her  catch, 
ing  cold  I  wipe  her  dry  and  then  put 
her  in  a  sack  in  the  sun,  keeping  the 
chicks  in  a  box  until  she  is  dry,  when 
I  allow  them  to  run  with  her.  Here, 
on  the  farm  I  prefer  to  let  them  go 
free  to  gather  their  own  food,  alv 
though  in  some  cases  jt  may  be  better 
to  pen  up  the  hen  and  let  the  chick* 
run  about. 


Shift  for  Themselves 

After  three  weeks  I  take  the  he 
away  in  order  to  start  her  lay 
again,  letting  the  chicks  run  toget 
and  take  care  of  themselves.  Tl 
do  much  better  when  the  hens  are 
not  about  to  fight  each  other  an 
lead  them  away. 

I  like  the  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The. 
grow  quickly,  and  I  find  that  the  hem 
are  more  easily  "broken  up"  when., 
broody.  I  treat  broody  hens  in  this 
manner:  I  shut  them  in  a  coop  anul 
feed  them  all  they  can  eat  for  three 
or  four  days.  Usually  at  the  end  oE 
that  time  they  can  be  turned  loose 
and  will  start  laying  again. 

I  have  been  just  as  successful  wirjfc 
incubator  chickens  as  with  those 
hatched  by  hens,  handling  them  is? 
this  manner.  I  enjoy  the  work  ana 
sometimes  care  for  over  a  hundred! 
lots  of  chicks.— Mrs.  C.  Walls71 
Pozo,  Cal. 


(Other  auroeasful  poultry  ralaera  m»y 
»nr.'»  with  all  of  thla  aubacrtber'a  meth 
We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  th 
have    rrltlctama    or    augiteatlona,  1 
you   care   for   TOUR   rhlcka?  Ent 
letter  In  otr  Helpful  Hlnta  Conteat 
may  win  a  prlie.    (See  Pace  Or  wit 

about  aome  other  phase  of  poultry 
—Ed.) 


; 
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Eg  BBStanisi"  M@r@  fajp@o°toft  Tfenia  Breed  ? 

This  interesting  discussion  comes  from  Russell  F.  Palmer,  an 
instructor  in  a  well-known  poultry  school,  whose  conclusions  are  based  on 
egg-laying  contests  conducted  by  his  institution. — Ed. 

WHY  do  many  poultry  raisers 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  own 
progress  towards  greater 
poultry  profits?  Is  it  because  they 
refuse  to  see  the  proof  of  the  greater 
egg-laying  ability  of  many  practical 
varieties  that  are  "standard-bred." 

There  are  many  families  or  strains 
of  standard-bred  varieties  which  for 
years  and  years  have  been  selected, 
culled,  bred  and  perfected  for  greater 
beauty  and  more  uniform  production 
than  is  possible  of  attainment  with 
mongrel-bred  or  even  so-called  pure- 
bred fowls.  Often,  these  have  come 
from  a  family  strain  where  each  mat- 
ing season  the  breeders  have  not 
been  carefully  selected  for  quality, 
uniform  size  and  weight  and  head  and 
body  characteristics. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  many 
tests,  contests  and  experiments  con- 
ducted on  our  experimental  farm  that 
any  given  number  of  females  of  any 
variety  which  closely  match  each 
other  in  size,  weight,  head  charac- 
teristics, body  development  and  car- 
riage always  make  a  flock  which  are 
decidedly  more  alike  in  temperament 
and  disposition,  and  therefore  can  be 
treated  alike,  housed  alike  and  fed 
alike  with  an  assurance  of  a  highly 
profitable  egg  yield  from  the  flock  as 
a  whole. 

Uniformity  Pays 

Our  experience  has  proved  that  any 
body  of  hens,  even  though  of  one  pure 
bred  variety,  which  were  not  uniform 
or  did  not  come  from  the  line  of  par- 
ents possessing  the  same  body  lines, 
size  and  development,  and  which  were 
not  very  much  alike  in  head  and  comb 
characteristics,  could  not  be  depended 
upon  to  give  a  satisfactory  egg  yield 
rom  the  whole  Hock.    Ou  the  cso- 


trary,  certain  individuals  in  the  lfl 
would  make  splendid  trap-nest  rec 
ords.  The  yield  from  others 
only  fair,  while  some  would  prov 
highly  unprofitable. 

Sorting  such  a  flock  into  three  sma 
groups,  according  to  their  actual  ped 
formance  as  layers,  it  was  found  n 
hail  in  the  one  variety  three  flockfl 
each  flock  being  made  up  of  slightly 
but    very    distinctly    different  body 
types,  head  point  characteristics,  difl 
position  and  temperaments. 

The  Lesson 

What  does  this  mean?    Surely  fl 

can  be  seen  from  these  facts  that  we 
should,  first.  choose  any  \ariety  of  a 
good,  practical,  popular  breed.  Sec- 
ond, we  should  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  American  standard 
of  perfection  calls  for  and  what  aft 
means.  Third,  we  should  then  put 
that  knowledge  into  actual  practice 
with  our  own  fowls.  We  -hould  be 
more  particular  in  selecting  our  iaj 
dividuals  for  breeding  and  laying,  cull- 
ing out  and  restricting  all  those  not 
"up  to  the  standard." 

Where  certain  improvements  art* 
needed  and  no  fowls  are  available  in 
one's  own  flock  with  those  certain, 
outstanding  qualities  needed  for  rnefl 
ing  with  others  to  gain  the  improve- 
ments of  quality  in  the  next  season'* 
crop  of  youngsters,  then  by  all  meant 
we  should  purchase  the  well  bred" 
fowls  needed  to  bring  about  the  de? 
sired  results..  - 

That  choice,  well  selected  hens  bram 
from  a  strain  during  the  late  fall  a>H 
winter  months  is  no  longer  a  ipie*lioJi 
or  doubt  for  it  has  been  proved  tNfl 
will  and  do. 

In  our  Egg  Laying  Contest  we  hart. 
(Continued,  on  >*»t  rase) 
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AMONG  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation on  all  branches  of 
food  production  for  those  who 
'  hive  access  to  them  are  the  city  and 
town  libraries.  The  Los  Angeles 
Library  has  published  a  booklet 
called  "Facts  for  Farmers,"  which 
lists  the  available  books  and  bulletins 
on  agriculture.  The  libraries  fre- 
quently lend  bulletins  as  well  as  books 
for  periods  of  one  or  two  weeks.  This 
booklet  consists  of  46  pages.  The 
booklet  pertinently  asserts:  "There 
is  no  better  way  to  do  60-brainpower 
farming  than  to  use  your  public 
library." 

Keeping  Fit 

Every  boy  over  15  and  every  young 
man  in  Orchard  and  Farm  family 
should  send  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  Treasury  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  the  booklet,-"Keep- 
ing  Fit."  It  tells  how  to  put  and  keep 
yourself  in  the  best  physical  shape  for 
work,  athletics  and  life.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

New  -  Bulletins 

The  U.  5.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  issued  a  number  of  new  bul- 
letins of  interest  to  California  farm- 
ers.    Address   Division   of  Publica- 


Yes,  Painting  Pays 
/^y^AN  I  afford  to  paint?"  is  the 
I       question    the    farmer  often 
asks  himeslf.    However,  the 
question  he  should  be  asking  is,  "Can 
I  afford  NOT  to  paint?"   The  up-to- 
date  farmer  is  a  thinking  man,  and 
more  and  more  he  is  analyzing  the 
things  that  add  to  the  value  of  his 
.property. 

t  Paint  protects.  Moisture,  rain,  fog, 
intense  sun-rays  and  drying  summer 
■winds  play  havoc  with  unpainted  sur- 
faces of  implements  and  buildings. 
The  wood  loses  its  life,  starts  to  rot 
and  crumbles  away.  The  metal  rusts 
and  gradually  falls  to  pieces.  Paint 
fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  metal 
and  protects  the  surface  so  that  heat 
and  moisture  cannot  attack.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  annual 
loss  due  to  need  of  paint  is  greater 
than  the  annual  loss  due  to  fire. 
From  this  alone,  it  is  evident  that 
paint  is  the  best  kind  of  insurance. 

Paint  adds  value.  Well  painted 
farm  buildings  and  implements  give 
an  air  of  thrift  and  prosperity  to  a 
farm.  Bankers  will  lend  from  5%  to 
20%  more  on  a  thrifty  looking  place 
than  they  will  on  one  that  is  neg- 
lected and  in  need  of  paint.  Well- 
painted  farm  buildings  and  equip- 
ments are  attractive  and  easier  to 
sell,  and  command  more  money. 

Paint  cheers  and  beautifies.  Paint 
does  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
in  making  the  farm  cheerful  and  mod- 
ern.   Even  the  oldest  buildings  take 
on  new  life  when  painted,  and  are 
often  most  attractive.   A  coat  of  white 
1  on  the  sides  and  a  coat  of  red  on  the 
.Toof  gives  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
|j  comfort  that  is  worth  dollars.    At  the 
same  time  paint  lessens  labor.  Painted 
surfaces  are  easy  to  keep  clean  and 
are  sanitary.    A    damp    rag  rubbed 
over  a  painted  surface  cleans  it. 

Hospitals    are    kept    shining  with 
new  coats  of  paint,  inside  and  out. 
This  is  because  paint  is  sanitary,  for 
disease  germs  do  not  like  paint.  Rail- 
road rolling  stock    is    kept  painted 
year  in  and  year  out.    This  is  for 
-protection  and  insurance  against  loss 
by  deterioration.   Homes  built  to  sell, 
l,  or  old  homes  up  for  sale  are  painted 
1  properly,  because  of  the  value  paint 
,  adds  to  property.   Automobiles,  given 
>>•  comparatively  inexpensive  coat  of 
paint,  bring  higher  price  in  the  sec- 
ond hand  market. 
It  seems  that  painting  is  not  a  lux- 
It  is  just  "out  and  out  good 
—A.  J.  M. 


tions,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  bulletins  are  free.  Order  by 
number. 

Farmers' 
Bulletin 

The  Feedjng  of  Dairy  Cows   743 

Prickly  Pear  as  Stock  Feed  1072 

Sugar  Beet  Growing  Under  Irri- 
gation   667 

Home  Supplies  Furnished  by  the 

Farm    1082 

Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug— Its  Con- 
trol   1061 

Making  Woodlands  Profitable  1071 

The  University  of  California  has 
publications  for  distribution  on  nearly 
all  important  phases  of  California 
agriculture.  Write  for  list  of  avail- 
able bulletins.  Here  are  two  new 
ones: 

Control  of  the  Coyote  in  California  320 
Caprifigs  and  Caprification   319 

The  Barrett  Company,  510  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  has 
issued  a  free  bulletin  on  "Fertilizing 
the  Prune  Orchard." 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento,  has  published  in 
bulletin  form  the  findings  of  the  re- 
cent dehydration  conference.  Ask  for 
"Supplement  to  Monthly  Bulletin  No. 
3  on  Fruit  Drying  and  Dehydration. 

Cheap  Poultry  Feed 

FOR  the  benefit  of  other  sub- 
scribers to  Orchard  and  Farm, 
I  want  to  tell  of  my  experience 
in  feeding  my  chickens  during  the 
past  winter.  I  have  never  in  all  the 
six  years  I  have  been  in  the  chicken 
business,  gone  through  the  winter  on 
such  cheap  feed!  And  the  egg  pro- 
duction was  65  per  cent  even  in  Jan- 
uary. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  fed 
sprouted  oats  during  the  winter 
months,,  but  this  year  I  was  unable 
to  obtain  oats;  therefore,  have  been 
feeding  "mill-run."  To  this  I  added 
salt  in  about  the  same  proportion  that 
it  is  added  to  flour  in  making  bread. 

The  mill-run  was  fed  dry  in  troughs 
and  kept  before  the  birds  at  all 
times.  For  four  months  they  had  no 
other  feed — not  a  single  kernel  of 
grain. 

During  cold,  disagreeable  weather 
I  kept  them  indoors  and  fed  kale,  but 
on  warmer  days  they  were  allowed  to 
forage  for  green  feed.  I  consider  my 
experience  very  profitable  because  of 
the  big  egg-production  on  low-priced 
feed.— Wm.  Schmid,  Gait,  Calif. 


Strain  Vs.  Breed 

(Continued  from  Page  52) 

made  as  one  condition  for  entering  a 
pen  of  pullets  that  they  must  be  of 
choice  standard  quality  and  well  bred. 
At  the  start  of  the  contest  each  year 
we  always  employ  some  experienced, 
disinterested,  licensed  poultry  judge 
and  have  every  pullet  scored.  As  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection 
clearly  states  a  pullet  must  be  of  qual- 
ity to  score  at  least  90  points  to  be 
worthy  of  a  first  prize  in  any  show, 
no  matter  how  large  or  "how  small,  we 
have,  therefore,  always  rejected  all 
individuals  that  did  not  score  up  to 
that  point.  As  a  whole  the  Standard 
quality  of  all  the  females  in  the  lay- 
ing contest  this  year  is  better  than  in 
any  previous  year.  . 

The  records  made  by  these  females 
is  the  strongest  possible  indorsement 
for  good  breeding  plus  standard  qual- 
ity.   

Are  farm  hens  more  profitable  when 
confined  or  when  allowed  to  forage 
at  large?  Many  assert  that  the  hens 
do  better  when  held  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  poultry  yard  and  fed  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  formula;  that 
they  become  too  fat  and  waste  energy 
in  useless  exercise  when  allowed  to 
run.    What  is  your  experience? 


Sanitation  g  Disinfection 

Is  the  Watchword  in  This  Advanced  Age 

Economy  Germicide  Dip 

Is  just  the  thing  for  Breeders,  Stockmen  and 
Poultrymen  in  this,  the  Sanitary  Age 

With  the  coming  of  Spring  millions  and  millions  of  disease 
germs  that  have  Iain  dormant  through  the  Winter  take  life  and 
breed  and  multiply. 

ECONOMY  GERMICIDE  DIP 

Will  help  you  keep  things  sanitaiy.  Sprinkle  around  the 
feeding  lots,  bams  and  poultry  houses;  disinfect  the 
troughs  with  Economy  Dip — pour  Economy  Dip  in  the 
wallow  holes — Dip  your  stock — spray  them  with  Econo- 
my Dip — not  once  or  twice,  but  regularly  throughout  the 
season.    No  money  will  be  better  spent. 

ECONOMY  DIP  is  not  a  cheap  dip,  but  is  made  of  the 
best  ingredients  and  chemcials  that  can  be  bought. 

ECONOMY  GERMICIDE  DIP  comes  in  five-gallon 
cans — also  15,  30  and  50-gallon  steel  drums.  The  drums 
are  handy,  fitted  with  lock  faucet— -jio  waste  whatever. 
Write — let  us  know  the  quantity  of  Dip  you  use  and  we 
will  give  you  price  and  terms. 


Economy  Hog  and 
Cattle  Powder  Co. 

1015  HEARST  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economy  Hog  and  Cattle  Powder  Co., 
1015  Hearst  Bid.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  tell   me   about   your  Economy 

Germicide  Dip.    I  generally  use..... J..' 

gallons   per    year.    I    have  hogs, 

  horses,  sheep  

cattle. 

Name 

P    O  .•  

State   

r  


Your  Opportunity 

To  Get  This  Handy  Farm  Tool,  25c 


THPE/'.OINO 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH 


PIPE  WRENCH 


Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  or  re-threading  rusted  and  battered  threads.  Dies  fit  all  standard 
bolts  used  on  standard  farm  machinery.  Requires  no  adjustments;  never 
slips;  simple  and  always  ready  for  use.  Will  work  in  closer  quarters  than 
any  other  wrench;  has  handsome  blued  finish.  Kvery  farmer  should  have 
one  of  these  Wrenches  for  bis  tool  kit.  Can  be  used  in  more  ways  than 
any  wrench  made. 

We  have  a  few  of  these  wrenches  on  hand,  and  while  th<>y  last,  will 
mail  them  prepaid  at  cost  (pre-war  prices),  25c.  Order  today.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


'HE  has  a  good  time  at  her  own  party — 
does  the  hostess  who  serves  Ghirardelli'  8 
Ground  Chocolate.  Whether  it's  an 
"afternoon  at  home"  —  an  informal 
evening — or  some  guests  who  "drop 
in"  unexpectedly — Ghirardelli's  offers 
the  happiest  solution  to  the  refreshment 
problem.  So  delicious,  so  economical, 
so  easily  made ! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vz  lb. ,  1  lb. ,  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1S52 


San  Francisco 


(Fl) 


GHIRARDELUS 

Ground  Chocolate 


PRICE 


is  a  factor  today  that  appeals  to  all.  COFFEE  PRICES  IN 
PARTICULAR  ARE  HIGH.  So  why  not  buy  direct  and  get 
your  teas,  coffees  and  spices  from  the  importer  and  roaster 
at  wholesale  prices  and  save  money. 


To  prove  our  assertion  send  us  40c  and  we  in  turn  will 
«*»nd  you  by  parcel  post  1  lb.  of  our  best  Coffee,  roasted 
just  right  and  ground  to  please,  delivered  free  to  your 
door,  including  our  latest  catalogue. 


TEA, COFFEE  ^  BEVERAGE  CO. 

316  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


V/Te/r  Xj)orJ? andMt) 


t  \ 

FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
Are  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
each  boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
original,  interesting  letter  on  some 
phase  of  Club  Work  or  "An  Unusual 
Plan  for  Making  Money."  Several 
letters  are  published  this  month. 
What  is  YOUR  plan?  What  has 
been  YOUR  experience  as  a  member 
of  a  calf,  poultry,  pig  or  canning 
club?  Address  Editor  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  and  give  full  name  and 
address. 


Little  Fruit  Picker 

LAST  summer,  when  I  was  on  my 
vacation  at  a  fruit  ranch  In  South- 
ern California.  I  asked  the  owner  If  he 
could  suggest  some  way  that  I  could 
earn  money.  He  asked  .  me  how  I 
would  like  to  pick  peaches.  I  said  I 
would  like  to  try  it.  I  received  $1.50 
a  day  and  made  enough  to  buy  four 
War  Savings  Stamps.  In  1924  I  shall 
have  $20. — Frances  Harper,  Eureka, 
Cal. 


Young  Poultry  Raisers 

I AM  a  little  girl  nine  years  old.  My 
sister  Is  ei  ht.    We  want  you  to 
know  how  we  made  some  money. 
We  bought  an  old  hen  and  eleven 
little  chicks,  paying  $1.50  for  the  old 
hen  and  twenty-five  cents  apiece  for 
the  little  chicks. 

We  kept  them  three  months.  Tho 
old  hen  laid  25  eggs,  worth  11.60.  or  tho 
cost  of  the  hen.  Four  pullets  that  wsj 
raised  are  laying  every  day  now.  Wo 
have  sold  five  dozen  eggs  from  them, 
bringing  us  $2.25. 

Also,  we  have  sold  six  roosters  for 
14.25.  We  gave  the  seventh  rooster  to 
our  parents  for  their  wedding  anni- 
versary dinner. 

Feed  hasn't  cost  us  anything  so  far. 
as  we  get  grain  from  the  empty  box 
cars  at  the  lumber  dock  where  Papa, 
works.  We  carry  his  lunch  and  while 
he  eats  we  go  through  the  cars,  some- 
times finding  several  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  wheat,  oats,  corn  or.  rice.  We 
bring  It  all  home  for  our  chickens. 

Do  you  think  every  chicken  raiser 
makes  so  much  on  his  Investment  In 
three  months?  We  now  have  sent  S3 
for  some  baby  chicks.  Ou-  old  hen  la 
setting.  I  hope  we  will  do  as  well  on 
the  new  chicks. — Vivien  M.  •  William- 
son, Tuolumne.  Cal. 


Thrift  Stamps  Waiting 

We  have  thrift  stamps  for  Roland 
Jerome  Roberts,  whoBe  article  on 
"How  to  Make  Money"  "was  published, 
but  whose  correct  address  is  not  at 
hand. 


What  do  you  think  of  my  little  pet  toltf 

He's  such  a  fast  eater,  I've  named  him  "Ben  Bolt." 


Her  Own  "Store" 

LAST  year  I  spent  my  vacation  on 
grandfather's  farm  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  while  there  I  made  $8  in  a 
way  that  other  boys  and  girls  could 
follow. 

'  Many  campers  and  tourists  passed 
through  the  town,  which  had  only  one 
store.  I  made  a  stand  from  a  couple 
of  large  boxes,  and  set  It  up  by  my 
grandfather's  gate.  I  made  a  sign 
which  read:  "APPLES,  CANDIES  and 
COOKIES  FOR  SALE." 

Grandpa  gave  me  all  the  early  ap- 
ples that  I  could  sell  and  granny  and 
I  made  cookies  and  candy.  Some  we 
packed  in  boxes  and  some  I  sold  In 
bags.  I  now  have  two  War  Savings 
Stamps. — Rosalie  Williams,  Sutter 
Creek,  Cal. 


Made  $236  Profit      .  3 

(AM MY  WOLF  of  Texas  has  an  eyo 


kj  for  business.  He  joined  his  local 
pig  club  and  with  the  help  of  the  bank, 
bought  a  six  months  old  pure-bred  sow 
for  $40.  He  sold  $125  worth  of  pigs 
from  her,  has  $90  worth  of  pigs  left, 
and  values  his  sow  at  $100.  His  total 
expense  for  feed  and  work  was  $39. 
His  profit  on  last  year's  deal  is  $236. 
3am  is  going  to  furnish  several  of  the) 
boys  with  registered  pigs  this  year  for 
their  club  work. 


A  Versatile  Worker 


Works  With  Rabbits 

BOYS  and  girls  can  help  with  the 
work  on  big  rabbit  farms.  We 
have  about  200  rabbits  and  I  make  my 
pocket  money  by  giving  them  clean 
water  morning  and  night  and  helping 
feed  and  care  for  them.  I  receive  $5 
a  month  for  this.  On  Saturday  I  work 
at  a  neighbor's  helping  clean  house, 
and  doing  odd  jobs  around  the.  house 
and  yard.  I  get  15  cents  an  hour  for 
this  wcik.—  Barl  SWulies,  Riverside, 
Cat. 


BOYS  can  make  money  in  many  dif-  I 
ferent  ways  if  they  are  not  afraid  \ 
of  work.  I  used  to  live  at  Hawthorne  I 
and  I  will  tell  some  of  the  different  j 
ways  I  have  made  money.  I  am  14  1 
years  old. 

I  had  a  paper  route  with  52  custom*  "i 
ers  and  made  $10  to  $15  a  month  with  ' 
It.  I  also  earned  $1.50  a  day  In  the 
bean  fields.  I  worked  for  $1  a  day  for  I 
a  while  and  quit  at  3  o'clock  to  take  ; 
my  paper  route. 

Another  time  I  worked  In  a  store,  i 
When  I  wae  younger  I  worked  In  l  j 
drug  store  \nd  got  $2  a  week.  Now  T  ' 
have  a  Job  where  I  get  $1  for  working  , 
just  on  Saturday. 

I  think  It  is  better  to  work  during 
spare  time  than  to  be  idle,  but  I  like  , 
to  play  hard  when  I  play.  too. — Teddy 
Obern,  Los  Angeles. 
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And  behind  him  slunk  Cabana  himself, 
poised  as  if  for  sudden  flight,  if  it 
should  appear  desirable. 
J.  It  was  a  tense  moment.  I  uncon- 
sciously grasped  a  heavy  inkwell  that 
lay  behind  the  desk  against  which  I 
leaned.  And  out  of  the  tail  of  my 
eye  I  saw  Brunton's  hairy  hand  clos- 
ing over  an  iron  paperweight.  The 
man  did  look  dangerous! 
t  "Yes,"  he  almost  hissed,  in  broken 
English.  "What  about-a  dat  Solano! 
What  about-a  dat  money,  I  say,  too. 
You,  Jerry  Winters.  Damn  you,  I'll — " 
I  He  miftie  a  rush  at  Jerry  but  Brun- 
ton was  too  quick  for  him.  The  paper- 
weight struck  with  telling  effect.,.  In 
an  instant  three  men  were  on  top  ot 
Jerry's  struggling  assailant.  And 
finally  he  found  himself  held  tightly 
against  the  wall,  with  the  rest  of  us 
in  a  circle,  Jerry  in  advance,  facing 
him. 

"Boys,"  our  leader  cried,  .pointing 
dramatically  at  the  prisoner.  "You 
were  asking  me  about  Solano.  You 
did  not  recognize  him  because  he  has 
dyed  his  hair  and  grown  a  mustache. 
But  without  his  duster  and  glasses  he 
looks  somewhat  more  natural,  eh? 
This  IS  Solano,  the  dastardly  half- 
breed  who  robbed  our  friend,  the 
Little  Lady.  And  we  have  his  $20,000 
in  the  bank  where  it  will  never  trouble 
him  again.  He,  and  not  his  tool  and 
agent,  Cabana,  is  the  buyer  of  half 
of  our  alkali  ranch. 

"He  has  been  afraid  to  show  his 
face  since  he  pulled  off  that  crooked 
sale,  but  I  knew  his  failing.  I  knew 
how  the  oil  fever  had  gotten  into  his 
blood.  I  knew  he  had  instructed  Ca- 
bana to  watch  out  for  investments. 
And  I  knew  the  telegram  would  bring 
him.  He  would  risk  a  quick  trip  and 
the  thin  disguise  he  wore,  in  order  to 
see  the  property.  He  wanted  it,  but 
he  did  not  trust  Cabana  for  such  a  big 
deal.  And  I  was  right,  you  see.  He 
came,  he  saw  and — you  know  the 
rest." 


NOT  a  word  was  spoken  for  fully 
two  minutes.  Finally,  big  Brun- 
ton  stepped  forward  and  grasped 
Jerry  by  the  hand.  "You're  a  won- 
der, lad,"  was  all  he  said.  Then  he 
turned  towards  the  now  cowering  half- 


breed,  who  was  still  pinned  against 
the  wall. 

"What  about  you,  now,  you  snake- 
in-the-grass?"  he  fairlv  bellowed. 
"'Will  you  go  to  jail  or  will  you  get 
out  of  town  in  30  minutes  and  never 
show  your  face  in  these  parts  again?" 

The  beaten  scoundrel  could  scarcely 
speak  for  trembling.  Big  Brunton 
thrust  aside  those  who  were  holding 
the  prisoner  and  grasped  him  firmly 
by  the  collar.  The  next  thing  we 
knew  there  was  an  awful  thumping 
on  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  roars 
from  the  frightened  hjalf-breed.  And 
when  Brunton  returned  he  was  sans 
prisoner.  A  glance  out  of  the  window 
betrayed  a  rapidly-vanishing  dust 
cloud  far  up  the  road. 

For  the  first  time  in  days  the  tense 
atmosphere  relaxed.  We  all  broke 
into  a  gale  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 
Jerry  was  the  first  to  return  to  the 
subject  of  the  money. 

"And  now  all  that  remains  is  for 
me  to  make  an  accounting,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "You  authorized  me  to  buy 
the  land  and  necessary  equipment  and 
to  incur  all  needed  expense  in  reach- 
ing the  desired  end.  I  will  therefore 
show  that  I  have  this  day  handed  a 
check  to  our  Little  Lady,  Mrs.  Darby, 
for  $15,000,  same  being  the  entire  cost 
of  her  land,  which  /is  of  practically 
no  value  without  water;  $1000  is  cov- 
ered by  the  expense  list  attached; 
$3000  remains  on  deposit,  to  be  given 
to  such  charitable  institutions  as  you 
directors  of  the  Alkali  Oil  Company 
shall  designate."  He  paused  as  though 
his  report  were  completed. 

"Fine,  fine,  Jerry,"  said  Fanning, 
scratching  his  head,  "and  we  trust  you 
absolutely,  you  understand,  but,  of 
course,  there  remains  $1000  of  the 
$20,000  to  be  accounted  for.  Now,  if—" 

"Why,  of  course,  Fan,"  replied 
Jerry.  "To  be  sure.  I  had  to  deduct 
$400  for  the  cost  of  our  40  acres  of 
alkali,  and  there  was  the  expense  of 
returning  and  settling  for  the  derrick 
and  tools.  I  only  rented  them,  you 
know."  I 

We  all  rushed  to  the  window  and 
looked  off  across  the  erstwhile  "oil 
field."  Sure  enough,  the  derrick  had 
vanished  and  the  old  abandoned  al- 
kali patch  lay  shimmering  in  the  heat 
rays  as  bare  as  the  floor  of  the  vir- 
gin desert. 


BEN  SOLVES  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  AT  LAST 


"A" 


BOUT  ail  you  hear  nowadays,"  drawled  Ben  Gonnadoit  one  bright 
May  morning,  "is  complaints  about  th'  labor  situation.  I  ain't 
never  had  no  difficulty  along  that  line,  an'  fer  th'  good  of  th' 
community  I've  felt  it  my  flooty  f  give  th'  problem'  eonsid'ble  thought 
an'  study. 

"In  clrculattn'  around  among  my  neighbors  f  borrow  tools  an'  things, 
'Tve  kept  my  eyes  an'  ears  open,  an'  I've  learned  th'  only  reason  they 
can't  keep  men  is  because  they  ask  too  much  of  'em.  They  jest  nacherly 
work  th'  pore  fellers  too  hard.  Now,  my  man  Jud  has  been  with  me  nigh 
fcnto  two  years.  An'  right  f'm  th'  start  I've  had  a  understandin'  with  him 
that  I  don't  expect  him  f  work  fer  me  any  harder  than  I  work  myself. 
Jud  has  gained  36  pounds  since  he  come  to  me,  an'  we  ain't  never  had  no 
trouble  about  wages  ontil  jest  recently. 

'"Not  long  ago,  howsumever,  Jud  went  to  a  camp-meetin'  and  got 
religion.  A  few  days  later  he  went  to  my  wife  an'  said  his  conscience 
had  been  a-hurtin1  him  and  he  insisted  on  payin'  board.  Outside  o'  that, 
we  ain't  had  no  trouble  whatever. 

"So  I  says,  simply  don't  ask  no  more  of  your  men  than  you  would  do 
yourself,  an'  you  won't  never  have  any  trouble  keepin'  help.  I've  proved 
It,1  ain't  I?" 


THERE  IS  JUST  [ONE  WAY 

To  Market  Fruits  and  Vegetables  to  Best  Advantage. 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL  DEHYDRATOR 

WILL  DO  IT 
IT  WILL  DRY  ANY  PRODUCT  PERFECTLY 

Scientifically  correct,  me- 
chanically perfect,  econom- 
ical and  efficient. 

The  International  Dehy- 
drator  is  not  an  experiment 
but  a  proven  success.  A  com- 
plete factory  built  plant  and 
the  only  dehydration  plant 
containing  each  and  every 
feature  recommended  after 

Photo  (Side  View)  Showing  Fan  With  j.  «   «, 

Air  Suction  and  Air  Discharge.  Under  years  of  research  Work  by 
Deck    Contains    Condenser,    Bumidizer,  TT   .         .,        c        , .,. 

Fire  Box  and  Air  Distributer,        the  University  of  California. 

MAKE  US  PROVE  IT 

We  can  promise  deliveries  for  this  season's  products  on 
immediate  orders  only. 

Use  coupon  below,  or  write. 


Date. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEHYDRA- 
TOR COMPANY, 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.    O.  &  F.  May. 
Send  me  full  particulars. 


Photo  of  Loading  End  (open).  Finished 
ProducCs  are  Discharged  at  Opposite  End. 


International  Dehydrator  Company, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 


Easy  Money — 

Of  the  scores  of  entrants  in  our  last  HELPFUL 
HINTS  CONTEST,  26  received  cash  prizes  and  25 
honorable  mention.  You  can  duplicate  their  success. 
Enter  the  new  contest  now  going  on.  Send  us  your 
practical  experiences — anything  that  would  be  helpful 
to  other  readers.  We  will  distribute  more  than  $150  in 
this  new  contest.  The  sum  of  $1  will  be  awarded 
every  subscriber  whose  contribution  is  printed,  whether 
it  wins  a  prize  or  not.  You  can't  lose !  See  announce- 
ment on  Page  34. — The  Editor. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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We  All  Love  May 
The  children  for  vacation  days; 

Their  father  for  his  waving  grain; 
The  old  folks  for  her  gentle  ways; 

And  I — because  it's  spring  again! 

May  time  Is  play  time.  The  lambs 
play  in  the  pasture.  The  children 
scarcely  can  drag  their  unwilling  feet 
along  flower-lined  pathways  to  unwel- 
come studies.  There  is  much  to  be 
done,  but  aren't  most  of  us  guilty  of 
forgetting  how  to  play  ?  May  Is  a  good 
month  to  unbend.  So  here's  to  a  real, 
Jolly  good  time!  Lot  us  all  resolve  to 
play  a  little  this  month.  'Gay"  rhymes 
with  May! 


Dear  Friends: 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  a  baby 
looks  upward  when  he  is  taken  into 
the  great  out  of  doors?  Perhaps  he  is 
impressed  by  the  vaatness  of  the  great 
dome  of  heaven  or*  by  the  waving 
branches  of  the  trees.  But  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  we  might  all  follow 
his  example  with  benefit.  To  look  up 
occasionally  Is  to  get  one's  mind  off 
nagging  details  and  worrying  prob- 
lems. If  we  look  down,  our  shoulders 
sag.  Sagging  shoulders  mean  sagging 
resolution.  Erect  carriage  and  upheld 
head  mean  a  straight  outlook  upon  life 
and  an  attitude  of  courage  and  reliance 
to  meet  Its  exactions.  An  upright  car- 
riage helps  towards  an  upright  life. 
Do  we  not  all  look  up  to  the  one  who 
always  says  "Things  are  looking  up"? 
It  is  up  to  us  to  put  more  ups  than 
downs  in  life. 


Music  Essential 

HAVE  you  music  in  your  home? 
The  farm  home  possessing  neither 
-nuslcians  nor  musical  Instruments  is 
Indeed  missing 'much  profitable  pleas- 
ure. 

Of  course.  It  is  nice  to  have  in  the 
family  some  one  who  plays  the  piano 
or  some  other  instrument,  but  if  there 
seems  to  be  no  talent  to  be  developed, 
the  phonograph  or  the  player  piano 
brings  even  to  the  most  Isolated 
home  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters 
ot  music. 

It  is  now  possible  to  buy  these  in- 
struments on  easy  payments,  and 
there  Is  really  no  reason  why  the 
farmer  should  deny  his  family  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  good  music. 

Many  Orchard  and  Farm  subscribers 
buy  records,  and  even  the  instruments 
themselves,  by  mail. 

Music  brings  to  the  home  qualities 
that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 


To  a  Desert  Wild  Flower 

Unheeded  though  you  grow 

'Neath  plodding  feet. 
No  rose  is  fairer — no 

Nor  half  so  sweet! 

— June  Francis  Dale. 


Try  This  Nut  Bread 

1%  cups  flour  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cups  graham  Vj  cup  chopped  wal- 
flour  nuts. 

%  cup  corn  meal  1  cup  seedless  ral- 
H  cup  brown  sugar  sins 

2  teaspoons  baking  uj  cup  molasses 
powder  2  cups  sour  milk  or 

1  teaspoon  soda  buttermilk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  Ingredients,  but  do 
not  discard  bran  from  graham  flour; 
add  remainder  of  materials  in  order 
named.  Put  Into  two  small  well- 
greased  bread  pans,  allow  to  stand 
fifteen  minutes,  then  bake  about  40 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Note — All  measurements  are  level. 
Flour  Is  sifted  once  before  measuring. 
A  half-pint  measuring  cup  Is  used. 


<_J7-4«e  Home   is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  i/mtPersf 
Increasing  the  Sphere  of  "Home  Atmosphere" 


A WOMAN'S  lift  is  spent  in  the 
interest  of  those  she  loves — 
putting  forth  the  utmost  in 
strength  and  thought  to  make  the 
home  an  attractive  and  lovable  abode 
for  her  family.  Whether  that  home 
be  in  th*  heart  of  a  city  or  its  en- 
virons, JFithin- convenient  proximity, 
or  far  away  in  the  wilds — miles  from 
shopping  ^centers — she  still  strives  to 
make  it  comfortable  and  beautiful. 
And  the  American  woman  usually  ac- 
complishes her  end — but  for  her  own 
sake  she  must  not  fail  to  apply  mod- 
ern methods  in  gaining  it. 

Modern  Electric  Helpers 

California  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  electricity,  which  means  that  al- 
most every  farm  or  suburban  home 
has  this  modern  convenience.  The 
"flat  rate"  prevalent  throughout  most 
districts  is  but  a  stronger  reason  why 
the  country  home  should  be  an  elec- 
trical home.  The  progressive  woman 
who  has  modernized  her  home  won- 


a  result  of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
the  industry. 

A  new  dining  suite  for  the  old,  or 
a  new  davenport  for  the  faithful 
"landmark"  or  whatever  furniture  you 
have  wished  for,  may  not  be  as  unob- 
tainable as  one  would  suppose. 

Keeping  Up  Home  Interest 

The  women  within  the  home  will 
find  no  happier  way  of  reviving  home 
interest  among  the  members  of  her 
family  than  the  creating  of  a  new 
atmosphere  and,  the  most  successful 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  by  putting 
new  "touches"  and  furniture  into  that 
home.  And  by  "new  furniture"  one 
means  furniture  more  adaptable  to 
modern  needs,  for  later  designs  of 
furniture  are  the  embodiment  of  com- 
fort and  beauty  as  well  as  having  the 
distinction  of  being  ornamental.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  designers  sac- 
rificed one  quality  in  striving  for 
the  other. 

"Finishing    touches"  '  have  more 


AttrncUve  grouping  of  furniture  may  give  an 
Impression  of  elegance,  without  extravagant 
expense.  Here  Is  shown  an  appealing  arrange- 
ment of  davenport,  table  nnd  rhulrs.  used 
with  pleasing  effect   In  a  large  living-room. 


ders  how  she  ever  managed  without 
the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  washing  ma- 
chine, the  ironing  machine,  the  elec- 
tric range,  the  table  appliances  and 
many  other  mechanical  helpers. 

Conservation  of  time  in  the  per- 
formance of  home  duties  has  long 
since  shattered  the  idea  that  these 
modern  conveniences  were  extrav- 
agances— they  are  now  considered 
necessities  in  many  country  homes. 

Trading  in  Old  Furniture 

Every  woman,  of  course,  has  a 
longing  at  some  time  or  another  to 
"refurnish  and  refinish"  one  or  more 
rooms.  But  usually  one  hesitates  be- 
fore the  thought  of  throwing  away 
the  pieces  that  the  family  has  out- 
grown. It  is  surprising,  however,  to 
learn  what  a  liberal  allowance,  in  corrr- 
parison  with  original  cost,  is  given  by 
many  home  furnishing  establishments 
when  these  are  "traded  in"  on  new 
goods.  Old  furniture  has  appreciated 
greatly  in  value  since  the  demand  for 
"second-hand"  goods  became  active  as 


bearing  upon  the  general  scheme  than 
just  the  mere  mention  might  imply. 
They  are  nearly  always  "beauty 
touches,"  for  the  beauty  of  a  room 
depends  upon  the  ensemble  of  fur- 
niture and  the  harmonious  blending 
of  its  high-lights,  or  colors.  For  in- 
stance, lamp  shades  and  cushions  (or 
the  divan,  floor  and  chair  give  play  to 
expression  of  brighter  color  effects 
and  add  life  and  cheerfulness  and 
completeness  to  the  artistic  scheme. 
If  these  little  things  are  omitted,  we 
have  an  impression  of  "something 
lacking"  and  the  whole  scheme  falls 
short  in  the  expression  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  charming. 

Study  Reveals  New  Possibilities 

A  study  of  the  free  catalogs  and 
booklets  distributed  by  various  deal- 
ers is  an  inexpensive  and  really  help- 
ful means  of  gathering  valuable  in- 
formation on  decorating,  arrange- 
ment of  furniture,  harmony  of  color, 
and  the  many  touches  that  go  to  make 
up  the  "Home  Beautiful." 


The  annoying  "ring"  that  usually 
remains  when  spots  are  removed  with 
gasoline  will  not  be  noticed  if  a 
little  water  is  added  to  the  gasoline. 


Cracking  of  the  nails  in  dish  and 
wash-water  may  largely  be  prevented 
by  application  of  cold-cream  to  the 
nails  before  immersing  the  hands. 


IsaLel 

Setting  the  Table 

A SUBSCRIBER    writes,  asking 
that    we    explain    the  correct 
method  of  setting  a  table  for  an 
informal  dinner. 

The  most  desirable  manner  of  set- 
ting the  table  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  greatest  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
everybody  concerned  with  the  meals. 
There  are  common  sense  reasons  be- 
hind what  is  somtimes  called 
"etiquette." 

Place  the  chi  na  and  silver  on  the 
table  so  that  no  piece  will  come  nearer 
than  one  inch  to  the  edge  of  the*table. 
This  reduces  danger  of  accidents. 

Unnecessary  noise  at  table  inter- 
feres with  pleasant  conversation. 
Pleasant  conversation  is  as  important 
at  a  meal  as  a  savory  sauce;  there- 
fore, use  a  pad  under  the  tablecloth. 
Also,  the  pad  saves  the  table  from 
being  marked  and  marred. 

Put  the  cloth  on  straight  and  at 
even  lengths  on  opposite  sides  fronT 
the  edge  of  the  table.  Arrange  the 
silverware  neatly  and  all  alike  at 
every  place.  This  is  just  a  question 
of  being  systematic  and  having  things 
comfortably  arranged. 

Leave  space  enough  in  front  of 
each  person  to  place  the  largest  plate 
to  be  used  at  the  meal,  without  mov- 
ing the  silver  and  china.  Moving 
silver  and  china  makes  confusion  and 
then  the  diners  cannot  eat  or  talk  or 
rest  in  real  comfort. 

Place  the  napkin  either  in  the  space 
where  the  plate  is  to  go  or  at  the  side 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  SETTING  OF  TABLE 
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of  the  forks  at  the  left.  Fold  and 
place  it  so  that  the  corner  is  up  and 
the  side  is  straight  with  the  edge  of 
the  table.  There  will  then  be  no 
riddle  about  unfolding  it. 

Certain  forks  are  used  part  of  the 
meal' in  combination  with  the  knife 
and  in  the  left  hand.  Place  these  at 
the  left  of  the  plate.  Place  other 
silver  at  the  right  with  the  knives 
grouped  nearest  the  plate  and  the 
pieces  to  be  used  first  in  each  group 
farthest  from  the  plate. 

Place  the  water  glasses  on  the 
space  at  the  end  of  the  knives  near 
the  plate..  They  are  then  convenient 
and  have  Been  found  to  be  least  often 
overturned  when  so  placed. 

Good  taste  always  is  associated 
with  comfort  and  "naturalness,"  not 
rigid  standards  and  discomfort.  Some 
of  the  most  pleasant  entertainments 
and  dinners  I  have  ever  attended  were 
in  California  farm  homes,  where 
pleasant  hostesses  were  even  more 
charming  because  of  the  beauty  of 
their  surroundings. 


Keep  a  small  bottle  in  the  work- 
basket  in  which  to  put  broken  needles. 
It  may  then  be  buried  or  placed  where 
the  dangerous  bits  of  steel  can  do  no 

harm. 
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Selected  fylraSefSrncuih 


These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
.Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at 
from  10  to  20  cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


3198 — Maternity  or  Invalid  Wear. 

Cut  In  7  alzes:  34.  36.  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  The  width  of  the 
skirt  at  lower  edge  Is  2  yards.  A  medium 
size  will  require  7%  yards  of  88-inch  mate- 
rial.    Price  16  cents. 


38:  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46 
.inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  5  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Price 
16  cents. 


3200— Child's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  6,  8  and  10  years,  An 
1-year  size  will  require  3  V4  yards  of  27-lncb 
material.     Price   10  cents. 


3206— Ladies*  Chemise 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium.  36- 
3S:  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large,  44-46  Inches 
bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will  require 
3%   yards  of  36-Inch  material.     Price  15c. 


2813— Girls'  Dress 

Cut  in  5  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  6  will  require  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial.   Price  IS  cents. 


3188 — A  Pretty  Frock 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  A  16- 
reer  size  will  require  &%  yards  of  44-inch 
listeria).  The  width  at  skirt  at  lower  edge 
Is  IVi  yards.    Price  16  cents. 


2842 — Ladies'  House  Dress 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  36,  38,  10,  42,  44,  46  and 
441  inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires 
i\  yards  of  44-inch  material.  Width  of 
skirt  at  lower  edge  about  2tt  yards.  Price 
IS  cents. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  15c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  Spring  and  Summer,  1919-1920  cat- 
alogue, containing  550  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
This  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  home  dressmaker. 


3191— Girls'  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
li-year  size  will  require  4  yards  of  44-Inch 
material.     Price  15  cents. 


f"-/  3199 — Juniors'  Dress 
Cut  la  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size   will   require  3%    yards  of  44- 
tnch  material.    Price  IS  cents 


3187— An  "Easy  To  Make"  Apron 

Oat  in  4  sizes:  Small.  82-34:  medium.  36- 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size  


Pattern  No   Size  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Do  not  fall  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


FREE 


Books  of 
FURNITURE 

STYLES  and  FASHIONS 


Described  on 
Coupon 
Below 


To  Help  You  Make  Your  Home  More  Successful 

these  delightfully  interesting  Maguzineg  nnd  Booklets  are  published  by  Barker  Bros.,  the 
Went 'a  greatest  Home  Furnishing  Institution.  They  are  full  of  Ideas — thev  tench  ways  of 
making  rooms  more  cheerful — they  will  help  you  make  the  mo«t  of  the  Furniture  you  now 
have — they  show  how  to  select  Rugs,  Furniture  and  Draperies  to  create  desired  effects. 
They  are  FREE  but  sent  only  on  Request.    Fill  In  the  coupon  below  and  mall  to  Dept.  A. 


732  So.  % 
Broadway 


Los  Angeles 
California 


Please  send  me  the  following  FREE  publications: 

—  BETTER  HOMES — Beautiful  home  furnishing  magazine.  Spring 

number  just  issued. 

—  H EARTHSTON ES— A  magazine  of  furniture  and  furnishing  idea*. 

Issued  Monthly. 
  Catalog  of  Quality-Reed  Furniture. 

—  Catalog  of  Linens,  Bedding  and  Mattresses. 

—  Catalog  of  Draperies  and  Rugs. 
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Common  Coal  Oil 

(KEROSENE) 
Makes  Any  Stove  a 
Gas  Stove  by  Simply 
Attaching  a  Univer- 
\  sal  Burner 


<7  $7.50 

Which  starts  or  stops  your  fire  almost  instantly.  Burns  coal  oil 
without  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  heats  perfectly,  saves  time, 
labor,  expense.  Anyone  can  install  it.  Fits  any  stove  without 
change.  Cheapest  to  buy  and  operate.  Fittings,  $7.50.  size 
'  burner,  with  5-gal.  tank,  8  ft.  pipe,  valve,  drain  and  ALL  fixings 
COMPLETE  for  ordinary  domestic  stove,  sent  anywhere,  forward- 
ing charges  collect, 

$12.50 

UNIVERSAL  BURNER  CO. 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Made  in  sizes  for  Furnace  Heater,  Range,  or  Stove.  Exclusive  Agents  Wanted. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Raise  Karakul 
Sheep 


This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives 
on  brush  and  weeds.  Produces  best 
mutton,  and  fat  is  desirable  for  cook- 
ing:. Pfoduces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and 
Astrakhan.  Ideally  adapted  for  waste 
land.  , 

Write  DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG,  the  only 
importer  of  Karakuls,  President,  Ker- 
man  Karakul  Sheep  Co.,  Kerman,  Cal. 


CEMENT 
MIXER 

For  the  Farm 
$75 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 
With  Engine, 
$185 

Write  for  cata- 
logue 

The  Brown  Beavis  Co.,  Inc. 

422  K.  Third  St.  Los  Angelee,  Calif. 

1'hone  10037. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Choose 
Your 
Plumbing' 
Fixtures  Wisely 

You  will  use  them  for 
years.  Choose  fixtures 
that  will  always  be 
pleasing  in  design  as  well 
as  satisfactory  in  service. 

Let  us  send  you  this 
booklet  showing  the 
many  designs  of 

(j^r  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

for  bath,  kitchen  and  laundry. 
Learn  about  the  popular 
built-in  baths,  pedestal  lava- 
tories, one-piece  kitchen 
sinks,  etc.,  and  get  helpful 
suggestions  on  how  to  have 
them  installed  in  your  home. 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

Standard  .Sanitacg  1T%  Co. 

Pittsburgh 


(pieman  Quick-Lite 

jbt  Lamp 


More  Light  Than  20 
Old  Style  Oil  Lamps 

"Vvggg^j  This  fs  the  lig-ht  for 
you  -  the  Coleman 
Qt]lek-Ute,  most  up-to-date  of 
ail  homelamp-4.  Gives  a  brilliant, 
mellow  litfht  of  ?0Oenndle  power, 
without  v  an,-  or  nicker.  Eaav 
on  the  eyes.  Nowicka  to  trim; 
no  chimneys  to  waph;  no  dripping 
oil;  do  awoke;  no  amcll. 

makes  and  Burns  Its  Own 
Gas  From  Common 
Motor  Gasoline 

Can't  apill.  can't  explode, 
even  If  tipped  over.  Coat 
to  use  only  1 0  to  12  cents  a 
week.  Brass,  heavily 
nickeled  and  polished.  In- 
spected.tested  and  guar- 
anteed. Will  last  a  life- 
time. Tax*  thla  advertisement  to  your  doalsr 
He  will  gladly  get  a  Quick-Lite  for  yoo  on  r->- 
proval.  Free  Book  on  request.  Write  to  Dept  o 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 
120  8.  Los  Angeles  St.,  I.os  Angel's. 


When  answering  advertise- 
ments please  mention  Orchard 
and  Farm. 


An  inexpensive,  reliable  water-meter 
that  has  a  dial  like  a  speedometer  and 
may  be  installed  In  any  pipe  or  ditch, 
is  sold  by  the  Randall  Control  and 
Hydrometer  Co.,  535  Central  Building. 
L,.  A.  (Formerly  The  Hydrometer  Co., 
953  Main  St.)  W.  S.  Morse,  vice  presi- 
dent, has  charge  of  the  meter  business. 
See  advertisement  on  page  — . — Adv. 


EVEN  Jjiough  they  do  not  spoil, 
many  dried  vegetables  which 
were.ydelicious  and  attractive  in 
every  way  during  the  first  few  weeks 
t>r  months xm  storage  do  not  keep 
their  color,  flavor  and  cooking  qual- 
ities indefinitely,  but  deteriorate  grad- 
ually after  a  long  period  of  storage. 
Even  vegetables  whidh  are  blanched 
before  drying  will  deteriorate  in  much 
the  same  way.  though  more  slowly, 
and  blanching  in  salted  water  (l'/2  per 
cent  solution)  before  drying  consti- 
tutes a  slight  improvement  over  the 
common  custom  of  drying  without 
such  treatment. 

Household  stocks  of  dried  vege- 
tables should  not  be  held  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next  for  the  reason 
that  they  lose  in  quality.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  them  early 
in  the  winter  season,  reserving  canned 
goods  for  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  The  cxperimental^kitchen  in 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


time  for  which  they  must  be  cooked 
depends  largely  upon  the  condition  of 
the  fresh  vegetable  before  it  was  dried. 
Large  carrots  or  white  cabbage,  even 
though  cut  into  small  pieces  before 
drying,  must  be  cooked  longer  than 
small  carrots  or  green  cabbage. 

The  water  added  for  soaking  or 
cooking  should  be  little  more  than 
what  the  vegetables  will  take  up.  To 
soak  them  in  a  large  amount  of  water 
which  is  thrown  away,  then  cook 
them  in  a  fresh  supply  of  water  which 
also  is  thrown  away  is  to  take  the 
most  thorough  method  which  could 
be  devised  for  extracting  and  dis- 
carding most  of  their  nutritive  con- 
stituents as  well  as  most  of  their 
flavor. 

Proportion  of  Water 

Three  cups  of  water  to  one  cup 
of  vegetable  is  as  good  a  general  rule 
as  can  be  given,  but  spinach  and 
greens  take  half  of  that,  being  light 
for  their  volume.    Long  cooking  dc- 


A  Country  M  other' sJPrayer 


Jane  Frances  Dale 


...»    ,      |  ...       [lie       -<•..(      U""U¥lt      hi  ifjr 

tat  caresses!  their  tiny  feet;  for 
vault  of  lite  heavens,  unsmirched 


I  thank  thee,  oh,  Lord,  for  the  green 
thinr/s,  the  living  things  that  my  babies 
shall  know:  for  the  siceet  boiiom  of  the 
earth  that 
the  blue 

trith  unclean  smoke,  thai  reicards  their 
innocent,  searching  eyes.  May  the  precious 
lessons  that  they  shall  learn  of  the  floic- 
crs,  the  birds  anfl  the  open  fields  remain 
ever  in  their  hearts,  oh.  Father,  that  they 
may  know  and  believe  in  thee,  even  at  I 
tr/io  hare  found  thee  here.  -Amen. 


culture  has  carried  on  a  number  of 
experiments  with  dried  vegetables, 
and  the  work  is  being  continued.  A 
progress  report  is  in  order  and  some 
of  the  results  arrived  at  to  date 
follow: 

Corn  Keeps  Well 

Dried  corn  is  one  of  the  vegetables 
which  keeps  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time,  if  good  at  the  beginning. 
The  peculiar  flavor  developed  in  dried 
green  string  beans  is  popular  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Dried  soup 
mixtures  deserve  wide  use,  for  the 
combination  of  such  strong-juiced 
vegetables  as  onions,  carrots,  cabbage 
and  turnips  will  retain  considerable 
flavor  for  a  long  time,  even  though 
the  individual  vegetables  which  com- 
pose it  may  have  deteriorated  some- 
what in  flavor  when  compared  with 
the  freshly  dried  vegetable. 

Preparing  Dried  Vegetables 

Dried  vegetables  may  be  soaked 
from  1  to  3  hours  in  warjn  or  cold 
water,  and  then  cooked  from  10  to  30 
minutes  (or  longer  if  necessary).  Or 
they  may  be  put  at  once,  without 
any  soaking,  into  boiling  water,  and 
then  cooked  slowly  over  the  simmer- 
ing flame  for  20  to  40  minutes  or 
longer  if  necessary.    The  length  of 


mands  a  larger  amount  of  water,  be- 
cause it  boils  away;  but  vegetables 
should  not  be  cooked  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  except  in  the 
making  of  puree. 

Particularly  when  the  dried  vege- 
tables are  put  into  boiling  water 
without  soaking,  it  is  best  to  salt  them 
towards  the  end  of  the  cooking 
process  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 

One  cupful  (measured  dry)  of  most 
kinds  of  dried  vegetables  will  serve 
two  persons  heartily,  or  three  per- 
sons with  moderate  portions. 

Different  Uses 

Dried  vegetables  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  fresh  ones,  while  they 
are  still  in  prime  condition.  When 
they  begin  to  fall  off  in  flavor  they 
should  be  judiciously  combined  with 
other  materials  and  have  flavoring 
materials  added  to  them.  Dried  sweet 
potatoes  or  carrots  which  have  be- 
come rather  flat  when  served  with 
butter  and  salt  only  are  more  ap- 
petizing when  glazed.  To  do  this, 
bake  them  (after  cooking  tender  by 
boiling)  with  a  sauce  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses or  synjp  and  fat.  Dried  spin- 
ach which  has  become  a  little  flat 
will  be  appetizing  if  it  is  served  with 
an  egg  and  vinegar  dressing,  or  in  a 


Eggs— MORE—Eggs  | 

THE  HEN  THAT  NEVER  CACKLES  SELDOM  UTS  AN  EGG 


CHOLERINE  makes  poultry  par. 
CHOLERINE  makes  your  hens  lay. 

WONDERFUL  TONIC 
A    Guaranteed    Specific    for    <  In.  ken 
Vox,     Koup.     Cholera,  Limber-neck. 
White  Diarrhoea  and  Worms. 

Practically  all  poultry  dlseaaaj 
are  caused  by  germs.  Cholerine  will 
Kill  All  (ierms  which  attack  fo-wuv 
You  may  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  have  escaped  losses,  but 
your  time  may  come  this  week.1 
Don't  wait  for  disease  to  appear,  bat 
nmkr  >onr  flock  Immune  with  CHOL 
EHINE — disinfect  with  CARBOLINK 
and  Own  a  Profitable  Flock. 

Our  Question  Department  giveyj 
you  individual  servloe  and  >  our 
queries  are  answered  by  p  njltrjr 
experts  of  many  years'  experlneml 
Information  free  and  valuables 
Oermo  ts  always  glad  to  help  pouM 
trymen. 

CHOLERINE  for  Hoes  Kcculatea. 
Stimulates  and  Keeps  Them  Healths' 
and  GrowInK      Ask   for  Information) 

on  tbis  Imiiortant  subject. 

(1ERMO  MAGIC  LICK  POWDER  ] 

GKKMO   MAGIC   LICE  LIQUID  I 

OERMO  STOCK  AND  POULTRY 
DISINFECTANTS 

INSECTICIDING  AND  DISIN- 
FECTING BY  CONTRACT 

Ask  for  booklets  covering-  various, 
lines,  Germo  products  for  sale  r\rr\- 
where  by  leading  merchants. 


CERMO 


MFC.  CO. 
I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Lot  Anoflu  Cain, 
til  So.   Ssrlsl  tt 


Baa  FrsaelKS.  Calif. 
440-442  Sanssas  81. 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERE1 

A    New    Home   Method   That  AflS| 
Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 
or  Lota  of  Time. 

We  have  a  new  method  that  control  I 
Asthma,  and  we  want  you  to  try  It  at  «■ 
expense.  No  matter  whether  your  ease  >| 
of  lung  standing  or  recent  developoM*] 
whether  It  ts  present  as  occasional  °  ' 
chronic  Asthma  you  should  send  for  a  frel 
trial  of  our  method.  No  matter  In  Will  I 
climate  y-.-u  live,  no  matter  what  your  III 
or  occupation.  If  you  are  troubled  W| 
asthma,  our  method  should  relieve 
promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  evnd  It  to  those  at  I 
parently  hopeless?  cases,  where  all  forma^  s| 
Inhalers,   douches,  opium  preparation*,  I 
"patent    smokes,"    etc.,    have  failed, 
want  to-  show  everyone  at  our  expen 
this  new  method  Is  designed  to  end 
flcult  breathing,  all  wheezing,  and  all 
terrible  paroxysms  at  once. 

Tins  free  offer  Is  too  Important  to  ne_ 
a   single   day.      Write    now    and  begin 
method  at  once.     Send  no  money, 
mall  coupon  below.     Do  It  Today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,   Room  2K, 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts.,  Buffalo.  N.  T. 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: f 
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sauce  flavored  with  onion  or 


Cooking  Dried  Fruits 
Dried  fruits  usually  are  given  a 
ong,  slow  cooking  in  water  below  the 
wiling  point.  They  may  be  soaked 
jor  a  few  hours,  or  they  may  simply 
1  washed  and  put  directly  into  the 
fjrm  water  for  cooking.  The  im- 
>ortant  point  to  be  observed  is  not 
o  soak  or  cook  in  too  much  water. 
The  dried  product  can  not  be  expected 
:o  have  as  much  flavor  as  does  the 
fresh,  therefore  all  pains  must  be 
aken  to  dilute  that  flavor  as  little  as 
»ossible.  Most  recipes-for  cooking 
Iried  prunes  and  apricots  direct  that 
mo  cups  of  water  be  used  to  one  cup 
J  fruit,  but  a  better  flavored  product 
rill  result  if  equal  measures  of  water 
ind  fruit  be  used,  when  the  cooking 
s  done  slowly  in  a  tightly  covered 
ressel,  so  that  little  of  the  steam 
scapes. 

ilDried  fruits  may  be  sweetened 
Bfhtly  (since  they  usually  contain  a 
food  deal  of  sugar  themselves)  with 
mgar,  or  with  any  sort  of  syrup,  ac- 
prding  to  taste.  They  are  used  as 
•uces,  in  puddings,  fruit  cakes  and 
jjokies,  compotes,  whips,  souffles  and 
:ven  salads,  much  as  fresh  fruits  are 
ised.  It  is  predicted  that  in  a  few 
Airs  dried  products  largely  will  sup- 
Jant  the  canned! 


Aluminum  and  Iron 

jfT*  SHALL  never  buy  any  other  than 
£A  aluminum  and  iron  kitchen  uten- 
'  jils,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  the 
fcer  day,  I  am  gradually  replacing 
ny  granlteware  things  with  aluminum 
■  Iron,  as  they  wear  out.  And  they 
/ear  out  so  rapidly,  too,  these  days!" 
That  aluminum  is  well  worth,  in  the 
ong  run,  its  somewhat  higher  first 
ost  Is  the  almost  universal  declaration 
if  women  who  use  It. 
'And  good,  old  iron,  although  some- 
vhat  heavy  and  clumsy,  is  unexcelled 
'or  many  purposes.  A  new  Dutch  oven, 
low  on  the  market.  Is  not  as  weighty 
some,  and  is  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
id.  The  advantage  of  its  use  Is  that 
flavor  and  aroma  of  meat  and 
ither  foods  are  retained.  After  all, 
vhat  tasted  better  in  the  old  days 
han  the  wonderfully  savory  dishes 
looked  in  grandmother's  old-fashioned 
rim  Dutch  oven  ?  We  '  are  learning 
low  to  appreciate  the  value  of  grand- 
nother's  methods,  and  to  adapt  them 
o  modern  requirements'. — I.  S. 


Delicious  Coffee  Cake 

(First  part,  sponge)  —  %  cup  scalded 
nllk,  1  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  %  cup 
ukewarm  water,  1%  cups  flour.  (Sec- 
>nd  part,  dough — hi  cup  melted  but- 
cr,  hi  cup  sugar,  1  egg  well  beaten, 
.  teaspoon  almond  flavoring,  hi  tea- 
ipoon  salt,  3  (about)  cups  flour. 

Cook   milk   to   lukewarm,  add  dis- 
lolved  yeast  cake  and  one  and  one- 
naif  eups   flour.     Peat   until  smooth 
and  put  In  warm   place   until  light, 
jrhig  will  take  about  one  hour.  Add 
bther  ingredients,  turn  on  board  and 
Knead  until  smooth:    place  in  well- 
breased  bowl,  brushing  top  of  dough 
Ivith  melted  shortening;  let  rise  until 
Iwo  and  one-half  times  Its  original 
|l*e.    When  light,  roll  out  two  inches 
hick,   place   in    well -greased  shallow 
fcn,  brush  over  top  with  yolk  of  egg 
I  itluted  with  two  tablespoons  of  milk; 
I  iprinkle  top  with  following  mixture: 
H>ne  and  one-half  cups  of  soft  bread 
'rumba,    cinnamon,    two  tablespoons 
ugar,  two  tablespoons  melted  butter. 
U^et  coffee  cake  stand  until  light  and 
I  *ke  In  a  moderate  oven. 


ALUS  CHALMERS 

FARM  TRACTORS 


After  plowing — then  what? 

After  the  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  has  done  your  plowing — pulling  four 
14-inch  bottoms  —  use  it  for  discing,  harrowing,  breaking  up  the  soil.  The 
weight  is  evenly  balanced  and  the  18-30  will  not  pack  down  the  soil.  And 
this  same  tractor  will  pull  a  10-foot  road  grader  or  a  28-inch  separator  with 
power  to  spare. 

Owners  are  already  reporting  kerosene  consumption  of  two  gallons  to 
the  acr  e,  plowing  sixteen  acres  to  the  working  day  of  10  hours.  Other 
work  is  done  at  equally  low  costs. 

Write  for  full  details  —  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  carefully  compiled 
information  that  will  be  of  real  help  in  selecting  the  tractor  you  should  buy. 

Backed  by  65  Years'  Experience 

For  65  years  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  known  as 
one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  world  making  high  grade  machinery. 
This  is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

NATIONALLY  DISTRIBUTED — Alii? -Chalmers  Farm  Tractors  are  nationally  dis- 
tributed by  a  chain  of  distributors,  branch  houses  and  dealers  that  cover  the  country- 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.,  Tractor  Division  ^Vsconsin 

For  65  year*  known  a*  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world 


Triangle  Motors  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois 
Triangle   Motors   Co.,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 
Murphy  Machinery  &  Equipment 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
New   Jersey  Automotive  Co., 

Burlington,  N.  J. 
Murphy  Machine  &  Supply  Co., 

Memphis,  Tennessee 
Barton  Motors  Co.,  New  Orleans 
G.  W.  Brown  Company, 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.,  San 

Francisco,  Cal:f. 
Smith  Motor  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 

California 
Northwest  Tractor  Co.,  Everett, 

Washington 
H.  W.  Moore  &  Co.,  Denver, 

Colorado 
Hawkeye  Tractor  &  Implement 

Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Hulseman  Bros.,  Kansas  C  ity  ,Mo. 
The  Motor  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 

North  Carolina 
S.  J.  Tabor  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Bard  Bros.  Motor  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa 

BRANCHES  at  Dallam.  Louisvillt, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Toronto 


Have  You  a  Farm  for  Sale? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements,  vehicles,  poultry, 
musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material,  new  or  second-hand  goods  of  any 
kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  automobiles,  sewing  machines — in  fact,  anything 
you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer. 
Don't  delay — mail  the  ad  you  desire  to  use,  or  let  us  write  it  for  you.  Address  Advertising 
Manager  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Measure  of  Progress 


The  progress  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  future,  is  measured 
by  criticism— for  criticism 
exists  only  where  there 
also  exists  faith  in  ability 
to  improve. 

We  do  not  criticise  an 
ox  cart  or  condemn  the 
tallow  dip,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are 
obsolete.  During  the 
reconstruction  period 
through  which  our 
country  is  now  passing, 
if  the  public  does  not 
criticise  any  public  utility 
or  other  form  of  service, 
it  is  because  there  seems 


to  be  but  little  hope  for 
improvement. 

The  intricate  mechan- 
ism of  telephone  service 
is,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  subject 
to  criticism,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  intimate  of  all  per- 
sonal services. 

The  accomplishment 
of  the  telephone  in  the 
past  fixed  the  quality  of 
service  demanded  today; 
a  still  greater  accom- 
plishment in  quality 
and  scope  of  service  will 
set  new  standards  for 
the  future. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


SANGUINETTI'S  QUALITY  BRAND 

-    9  (1919  Crop) 

ALFALFA  SEED 


GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 

Unexcelled  for  Germination,  Purity, 
Color  and  Productiveness 
VARIETIES 

CHILEAN  (Common)  SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED. 
It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI  YUMA,  ARIZONA 

"The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian." 


HE  flowery  May,"  Milt&o 
named  this  happy  month, 
and  Shakespeare  speaks  of 
the  early  part  of  life  as  the  "May  of 
yonth."  We  ordinary  mortals  regard 
May  as  the  time  to  be  out  of  doors, 
and  we  never,  never  think  of  May  in 
California  without  thinking  of  flow- 
ers. In  a  letter  received  from  a  dear 
relative  in  France,  almost  two  years 
ago,  California  with  its  flowers  in 
May  was  one  of  the  dreams  that 
often  was  mentioned.  He  could  not 
come  back  to  enjoy  it,  but  of  the 
many  attributes  of  home  that  he 
dreamed  of,  I  feel  sure  our  California 
gardens  and  hillsides  in  the  spring- 
time were  among  his  most  treasured 
memories. 

It  would  be  ideal  if  we  were  not 
compelled  to  think  of  anything  in 
connection  with  May  flowers  but 
their  beauty,  but  we  must  think  also 
of  the  planting.  To  catalogue  the 
kinds  of  seed  to  be  sown  this  month 
in  all  regions  of  the  State  would  re- 
quire a  lengthy  list.  Jack  Frost  has 
retired  for  a  long  summer's  nap  and 
we  need  fear  no  damage  from  frosts 
unless  we  live  more  than  5000  feet 
above  sea  level.  A  humorous  friend 
of  mine  recently  said  that  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  frosts  unless  we  go 
into  politics,  but  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case  of  "the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring." 

Plant  Chrysanthemums  This  Month 

Chrysanthemums  may  be  planted 
any  time  between  April  1  and  June 
15.  May  strikes  a  happy  medium. 
The  earlier  in  May  they  are  planted 
the  better  the  results.  Chrysanthe- 
mums never  should  be  planted  where 
the  soil  is  underlaid  with  unbroken 
hardpan.  They  will  not  do  well  with- 
out good  drainage.  Any  productive 
loam  makes  a  good  soil  in  which  to 
raise  chrysanthemums,  but  they 
should  not  be  planted  where  chrysan- 
themums have  been  grown  before. 
Rotate  your  garden  plots,  as  we 
change  our  farm  crops.  Lime  sprin- 
kled over  the  ground  and  spaded  un- 
der, before  setting  out  the  plants,  will 
sweeten  the  soil  and  help  keep  out. 
the  pests  that  sometimes  attack  the 
roots. 

Chrysanthemum's  should  not  be 
planted  closer  than  twelve  inches 
apart.  Being  heavy  feeders,  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  well-rotted 
manure  spaded  into  or  mixed  with 
the  soil  every  two  or  three  months. 
This  makes  them  produce  heavy 
s1*ms  and  rich  foliage,  as  well  as  large 
blooms.  During  the  dry  months  they 
must  receive  enough  water  to  keep  the 
ground  moist  at  all  times.  Mulching 
and  cultivation  are  as  important  as 
irrigation  in  the  retaining  of  moisture. 
Cut  back  the  plants  after  they  are 
about  ten  inches  high.  To  make  the 
plants  throw  out  a  larger  number  of 
lateral  branches  cut  back  the  tops 
during  the  middle  of  summer.  This 
also  retards  the  blooming  season. 

Varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 

Early  white  '  chrysanthemums  are 
the  Queen  and  the  Clementine  Touset. 
The  Nathan  Smith  is  a  white  chrysan- 
themum of  mid-season,  and  the  Jean- 
nie  Nonin  is  a  late  bloomer  of  the 
same  color.  Of  the  pink  chrysanthe- 
mums among  the  early  bloomers  we 
have  the  Mrs.  Combes  and  the  Lav- 
ender Queen.  Mile.  J.  Rosette  and 
the  Helen  Fricke  are  late  pink  chrys- 
anthemums. Red  Chrysanthemums 
of  mid-season  are  the  Amateur  Con- 
seil  and  the  Black  Hawk.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Duckham  is  an  early  yxllow 
chrysanthemum  and  the  Nagoya  a 
late  variety  of  the  same  color.  Colo- 
nel Appleton  and  Major  Bonnaffon 
are  both  yellow  chrysanthemums  of 
mid-reason.     I  have  named  only  a 


few  standard  varieties  of  chrysanthe- 
mums. Reliable  seed  men  or  florUts 
will  advise  just  what  variety  is  beat 
suited  to  your  particular  locality. 

Petunias  for  Busy  Gardeners 
Sow  some  petunias  this  month. 
They  grow  even  in  soil  that  is  un- 
suited  to  most  other  flowers  and  ma- 
ture with  very  little  care.  The  blooms 
add  to  every  garden,  and  there  are 
so  many  colors  that  they  have  aptly 
been  called  the  spice  of  garden  life 
They  re-seed  themselves  each  year 
and  should  not  be  planted  near  walks 
or  other  spaces  that  must  be  kept 
clear,  as  they  spread  very  rapidly,  fa 
a  plot  by  themselves  they  are  gor- 
geous and  will  not  become  a  nuisance. 
Then,  too,  they  are  beautiful  in  win- 
dow  hoxes  *s  half  vines.  Petunias 
have  been  so  improved  within  the 
last  few  years  that  we  now  have  won- 
derfully fringed  and  ruffled  flowera 
of  both  single  and  double  varieties. 
The  single  petunias  are  more  resilt- 
ant  to  poor  care  and  neglect  than 
the  double  forms.  The  petunias  lor 
early  flowers  are  sown  in  February, 
but  seed  sown  at  this  time  will  bring 
the  late  blooms.  They  may  be  sows 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  frost.  The  setting  out 
of  the  plants  during  May  and  Tune 
>'<  recommended  in  all  regions.  They 
should  not  he  set  closer  than  fifteen, 
inches  apart.  Crowding  the  roots 
causes  the  growth  of  weak,  spindly 
plants,  and  if  those  of  the  double 
varieties  are  crowded  they  will  not 
produce  the  double  flowers,  but  will 
vn  back  to  an  inferior,  single  type. 
Hardy  petunia  plants  may  be  .par- 
chased  from  pood  seed  men  at  prices 
ranging  -from  10  to  25  rents  each  for 
the  double  varieties.  Seed  may  be 
purchased  at  prices  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $5  an  ounce,  but  we  won't 
need  an  ounce,  or  rven  an  eighth  of 
an  ounce,  for  our  home  garden.  Tafr 
"Giants  of  California"  netnnias  often 
measure  five  or  six  inches  acn 
Thev  are  ruffled  and  frin"fd 
of  the  single  form,  and  mav  be 
in  all  colors  and  markings.  The 
hie  varieties  usually  range  in  colon 
from  pure  white  to  pink,  and  light 
red  to  a  very  dark  red:  some  of  them 
are  bordered  with  white,  and  aoain 
they  are  splotched  with  white.  All  of 
them  are  beautiful. 

Daisies  for  Every  Garden 
Songs  have  been  written  about 
daisies,  and"  for  years  and  yean 
daisies  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  garden  in  everv  land.  They 
were  first  introduced  into  the  United  fj' 
States  about  the  time  George  Wash- 
ington was  introduced  to  Martha,  hot 
T  don't  suppose  any  of  us  remember 
a  ereat  deal  about  either  ceremony. 
The  African  daisy  is  a  very  large 
annual  from  South  Africa,  of  the  sin- 
gle variety.  It  is  reddish  orange  with 
a  dark  center.  The  Agathea  Coelet* 
tis.  or  blue  daisy,  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  beds  imaginable.  It  is  skv 
blue  with  yellow  discs.  Almost  all 
colors  mav  be  had  in  the  double  asm 
sinele  varieties  of  daisies.  They  grow 
very  rapidlv  and  do  well  in  almost 
any  soil.  Then.  too.  thev  need  little 
attention  after  thev  have  become  welt 
established.  California  and  Shasta 
daisies  seem  to  belong  to  each  other- 
Plant  a  row  of  them  somewhere  • 
your  garden.  Shasta  daisy  plants  are 
not  expensive  when  we  measure  their 
cost  in  the  days  of  eniovment  they 
bring  after  they  becin  to  flower.  They 
may  be  had  for  aKout  SI .25  a  doxesv. 
or  if  you  are  willing  to  wait  longer 
for  your  flowers  von  ran  plant  • 
package  of  seed  ptirrhased  from  9 
reliable  dealer.    Soak  the  seed  at  leUt 
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hrel^  hours  in  warm  water  before 
arlting. 

Other  May  Suggestions 
J  In  the  semi-tropical,  coast  valleys 
lid  mild  interior  regions  sow  forget- 
lie-not,  scabiosa,  digitalis,  gillardia, 
lindy  tuft,  cosmos,  carnation,  pop- 
lies,  phlox,  nasturtium, ,  salpiglossis, 
hntaurea  and  marigold.  Transplant 
Mnias,  snapdragon,  balsam  and  as- 
hrs. 

In  the  interior,  where  the  days  are 
lot  during  the  summer,  don't  forget 
|>  start  some  quick-growing  vines. 
Balsam  apples  grow  quickly.  Climb- 
ig  cucumbers  and  balloon  vines  also 
re  fast  growers.     Last  spring  my 
Other  planted  several  vines  in  prep- 
Iration  for  a  hot  summer.  Among 
lem   she  planted  a  squash.  That 
juash    vine    climbed    up    over  the 
itchen  door  in   less  than  half  the 
me  required   for  the  other,  more 
refined"  varieties  of  vines  to  spread 
ie  same  distance.    Being  interested 
flowers  rather  than  vegetables,  we 
Iften  overlook  the  useful  vines  that 
I row  in  the  vegetable  garden.  How- 
ler, that  squash  vine  held  the  place 
f  honor -during  the  110  degree  days 
f  summer,  even  though   it  was  a 
^wly  vegetable. 
In  the  semi-tropical  and  coast  re- 
ions  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  set 
few  varieties  of  bulbs.   The  dahlia, 
ladiolus,    tuberose   and   canna  still 
lay  be  planted  in  these  sections. 


Household  Discoveries 
Mere  are  a  number  of  "Helpful 
'tuts"  suggested  by  women  in  differ- 
it  localities,  all  of  which  have  found 
rtxtical  application  in  the  homes  of 
ie  discoverers: 

A  "Window  Door" — When  we  remod- 
ed  our  home  we  used  a  rather  unique 
In  our  kitchen— a  window  in  the 
ir.  In  place  of  the  usual  glass  we 
_J  the  carpenters  build  a  hinged 
ame  containing  a  larger  glass  that 
ado  a  swinging  window  within  the 
H>r.  similar  to  that  frequently  seen 
i  barns,  only,  of  course,  more  ele- 
int  as  to  detail.  I  have  found  it  a 
.■eat  convenience.  Frequently  we  de- 
re  ventilation  without  opening  the 
itlre  door,  and  especially-  is  this  fea- 
ire  desirable  when  small  "kiddies" 
•e  about  and  anxious  to  make  a  break 
W  liberty.  Also  it  helps  to  save  the 
tchen  floor,  as  groceries  or  other 
lings  may  be  received  through  this 
lndow  and  muddy  feet  excluded.  An- 
Ster  thing,  when  the  men  folks  are 
ray  it  gives  a  feeling  of  security  to 
»  able  to  talk  to  chance  callers 
trough  the  window  without  unlocking 
m  door,  a  feature  that  will  be  appre- 
ated  by  country  housewives  whose 
mldity  sometimes  is  stronger  than 
lelr  desire  for  ventilation! — Mrs. 
M. 

To  Clean  an  Electric  Toaster — Use 
small,  flat  paint  brush.  Keep  it  con- 
enlently  near  and  brush  out  the 
rumbs  each  morning.  This  will  pre- 
ent  sooting  and  smoking  and  prolong 
!m  life  of  the  toaster. — Mrs.  G.  D. 

A  Handy  Stool — A  kitchen  stool  may 
•  either  a  great  convenience  or  a 
ulsancc.  "always  in  the.  way."  Mine 
convenient  because  I  made  it  from 
n  old  revolving  piano  stool,  which  is 
stoned  to  a  revolving  bracket  that 
Mows  It  to  swing  under  the  sink. — 
~J».  O.  B. 

To  Repair  a  Chair  Seat — When  the 
ane  seat  of  a  chair  gives  out  cut  a 
dece  of  Inlaid  linoleum  two  inches 

jarger  than  the  opening  in  the  chair. 

Paint  this  a  leather  brown  on  the  top 

lad  the  edge.  Let  dry  for  two  days, 
hen  tack  in  place  with  regular  uphol- 

jterlnc  tacks.  The  chairs  prove  very 
arvleeable  and  attractive. — E.  O.  E. 


In  ironing  narrow  sleeves  that  can- 
UiOt  be  placed  over  a  sleeve-board, 
Hrjr  folding  a  towel  just  the  right 
Indth,  turning  the  sleeve  inside  out, 
Nlipping  in   the  towel  and  .ironing 


The  Ideal  Tractor 
Outfit  for  Orchard  Work 

This  Avery  Model  "C"  Six-Cylinder  Tractor  with  special  Avery 
Orchard  Plow  makes  the  ideal  outfit  for  orchard  work.  It  is  built 
low  enough  to  go  under  the  branches  and  close  up  to  the  trees — it 
can  be  mounted  with  long  rear  wheel  guards,  as  shown  above,  which 
gently  raise  low-hanging  limbs  and  pass  them  up  over  the  tractor 
without  injury.  The  plow  itself  is  extremely  low  in  height  and  it  too 
can  be  furnished  with  a  guard  to  protect  limbs  as  it  passes  under  them. 
This  tractor  has  a  swinging  drawbar  which  enables  you  to  pull  the 
plows  to  either  side  and  break  up  the  ground  as  close  to  the  trees  a* 
you  wish  to  go. 

With  this  tractor  you  can  Averyize  your  orchard — make  it  a  better, 
more  profitable  investment.  You  can  more  easily  conserve  the  moisture 
and  soil  under  your  trees.  You  can  use  it  for  all  orchard  work — you 
can  turn  under  your  cover  crops  with  it  and  pull  harrows  and  culti- 
vators as  well.  You  can  use  it  for  pulling  your  spraying  outfit,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  lighter  belt  work. 

This  Model  "C"  Avery  Tractor  is  built  with  a  powerful  six-cylinder 
motor — designed  and  built  complete  in  Avery  factories  especially  and 
only  for  Avery  Tractors.  It  is  furnished  complete  with  platform,  seat, 
tool  box,  drawbar,  air  cleaner,  etc.  r 
Write  for  special  circular  describing  this  tractor  and  also  the  Avery 
5-10  H.  P.  Model  "B"  Tractor  illustrated  below  at  the  right. 

THE  AVERY  LINE 

includes  in  addition  to  these  two  small  tractors,  six  sizes  of  tractors 
from  8-16  to  40-89  P- built  with.  "  Draft-Horse"  Motors  and  "  Direct- 
Drive"  Transmissions;  "Self-Lift"  Moldboard  and  Disc  Plows; 
Listers  and  Grain- Drills;  "Self- Ad  justing"  Tractor  Disc  Harrows.  Also 
Roller  Bearing  Threshers,  Silo  Fillers,  etc.  Write  tor  the  Avery  Catalog. 
AVERY  COMPANY,  13708ttowa  Street,  Peoria,  111. 

Branch  Houses,  Distributors  an:.  Service  Stations 
Covering  Every  State  in  the  Union 


Avery  Six-Cyl- 
inder M  od  el 
"C"  Tractor 
pulling  special 
Avery  Orchard 
Plow  hitched  to 
the  right. 


Motor  Farming,  Threshing 
%md  Road  Building  Machinery 


Avery  5-10  H.P.  Model  "B"  Tractor 

Here  i9  an  ideal  tractor  for  a  small  orchard — 
sells  at, a  low  price — is  a  smaller  tractor  but 
very  similar  to  the  Six-Cylinder  Model  "C" 
Avery.  Is  equipped  with  a  four-cylinder 
motor. 


VIKING 

The  Separator  Preferred  by 
Women 


The  Viking  sepa- 
rator is  the  woman's 
choice. 

In  designing  this 
machine  the  manu- 
facturers not  only 
had  in  mind  the  at- 
tainment of  perfect 
skimming  but  ease 
of  operation,  sim- 
plicity in  construc- 
tion and  mechanical 
excellence. 

It  is  easy  to  clean 
and  keep  sanitary. 

Built  the  correct 
height  for  comfort- 
able operation.  There 
is  no  leaning  over  to 
turn  the  crank. 


Swedish  Separator  Company 

507  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


You  Must  Have  Water 

We  do  not  recommend  the  same 
pump  for  every  service  but 
the  best  for  each  service,  the 

BUCKEYE  PUMP 

is  exactly  what  you  need, 
where  the  quantity  of  water 
does  not  exceed  25  inches 
or  the  lift  250  feet 

ASK  FOR  OUR  IRRIGATION  CATALOG 

Smith-Booth-Usher-Co 

San  Francisco  — T-A.t*t  '   LosAnoeles 
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DRY  FARMING 

|"|f/"l  />TI/\T\fl  You  Want  the  High  Prices  They  Will  Bring 
Kll  I  Kllr  \  Tilla9e-  Not  Weather,  Controls  Crop  Yield 
U1\J     V^lWrl  t3      Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture  Tells  How 

METHODS 


Progressive 
Agriculture 


TVUkOt  MO1  <*L4Ttot» 

CS  TMt  ONCATD*  FACTO* 


MONEY -SAVING 
and 

MONEY-MAKING 

.  Throughout  the  text  of  this  great 
book,  the  reader  is  given  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  coupled  with 
successful  experience,  by  use  of  only 
such  expressions  as  can  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  have  had 
a  scientific  training.  Thus  any 
farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the 
most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the 
greatest  returns  for  his  investment 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  priceless 
guide  for  Dry  Farming. 


One  Practical  Idea  Taken  From  This  Book 
Worth  Many  Times  the  Cost  of  Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single 
practical  idea,  taken  from  this  book  and  put  into  practice,  is  worth 
many  times  the  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods.  Planting  without  proper  preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong 
time  or  in  wrong  way;  wrong  methods  in  cultivation,  are  common  oc- 
currences which  a  better  knowledge  of  these  subjects  could  easily  pre- 
vent. It  is  poor  economy  indeed  to  save  five  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  a  hundred. 


OUR  OFFER 


For  a  limited  time  or  until  our  present  supply 
is  exhausted  we  will  mall  "Campbell's  Pro- 
gressive Agriculture"  postpaid,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  new  or  renewal,  for  $1.  One  paragraph  from  this  valuable 
book,  or  one  article  from  Orchard  and  Farm,  may  be  worth"  ten  times  the 
original  cost,  so  don't  delay,  but  place  your  order  today  before  our  supply 
is  exhausted.    Your  money  back  at  once  if  you  are  not  fully  satisfied. 


ORCHARD  &  FARM,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Enclosed  find  $1.  for  which  send,  postpaid,  "Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture," 
including  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  is  understood  my  money 
is  to  be  returned  if  not  fully  satisfied. 


Name 
Address 


FIRST^  PRIZE  RELIANCE  IRRIGATION  METER 

AT  THE  RIVERSIDE  COCNTY  FAIR,  OCTOBER  9TII-13TH 
This  proTes  again  that  irrigator*  recognize  the  value  of  an  aocui-ute,  dependable,  simple 
irrigation  meter.  The  Reliance  Irrigation  Meter  is  the  "Water  Watch"  which  prevents 
water  waste.  Simple  in  construction.  Easy  to  read.  No  clocks.  No  Ink  or  pencil.  No 
supervision.  No  bearings  under  water.  These  meters  satisfy  both  water  company  and 
consumer.  The  flowing  water  is  registered,  calculated,  and  the  corrected  total  is  shown 
on  a  straight  reading  dial  as  easy  to  read  as  the  time  of  day.  The  amount  can  be  told 
at  a  glance.  The  meter  can  be  used  in  open  ditches  a?  well  as  in  gravity  pipe  lines. 

Write  for  catalog. 


iBA.VDALL  CONTROL  &  HTDROMETRIC  CO.,  535  Central  Bids.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(Continued  fru 

paid  for  overtime.  They  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  working  with  a  powerful 
headlight  and  a  small  light  at  the 
driver's  seat,  with  which  the  imple- 
ment in  use  can  be  lighted  up,  and 
which  is  pivoted  for  use  as  "spot"  or 
trouble  lamp. 

Once  a  day  during  the  busy  season 
and  three  times  a  week  regularly  a 
big  oil  tank  truck  from  Los  Angeles 
delivers  distillate,  "gas"  and  oil  to 
Sunshine.  The  weekly  consumption 
of  these  commodities  ranges  from  $800 
to  $1000,  when  all  the  wheels  are  turn- 
ing, according  to  Tractor  Superintend- 
ent Smith.  At  present  the  machines 
are  operating  on  distillate,  but  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  threatened  shortage 
plans  are  being  made  to  install  car- 
buretor "stoves"  for  cracking  kero- 
sene fuel  at  the  carburetor,  as  it  is 
believed  that  kerosene  soon  will  be 
the  only  fuel  attainable. 

Common  Tractor  Errors 

Asked  what  he  considered  the  most 
common  mistake  of  tractor  owners 
and  operators,  Smith  suggested  that 
failure  to  take  into  account  varying 
soil  and  other  conditions  might  be 
mentioned  as  the  worst  offense. 

"More  'grief  may  be  attributed  to 
this  one  thing  than  any  other,  I  be- 
lieve," he  said.  "Conditions  vary  from 
day  to  day.  In  one  field  the  tractor 
can  pull  four  plows  and  is  better  off 
working  about  up  to  capacity.  In 
another  field  it  cannot  pull  more  than 
three  without  being  seriously  over- 
loaded. Yet  the  average  operator 
never  considers  the  nature  of  the  im- 
plement, the  soil  or  the  weather,  but 
goes  merrily  along  with  \whatever 
equipment  is  most  conveniently  at 
hand. 

"Another  mistake  is  in  not  stopping 
to  investigate  minor  difficulties  and 
breakages.  Any  unusual  sound  or 
failure  to  respond  to  the  throttle  may 
presage  serious  trouble.  Our  system 
of  weekly  inspection  and  adjustment 
does  away  with  most  field  breakdowns 
and  the  consequent  losses  of  time. 
The  average  driver  will  run  his  ma- 
chine as  long  as  it  will  move,  even  if 
it  creaks  in  every  joint  and  makes  a 
noise  like  an  old  model  threshing  ma- 
chine. In  other  words,  the  average 
owner  expects  too  much  of  his  tractor. 
A  tractor  is  subjected  to  such  a  strain 
as  should  not  be  given  to  any  piece 
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of  machinery.    Yet  the  better 
are  built'to  stand  the  gaff  if  you 
them  half  a  chance — and  put  a  good 
man  on  the  driver's  seat. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  man  wfll 
buy  a  $3000  tractor  and  place  it  S 
the  hands  of  a  $3  a  day  man.  He 
would  be  better  off  to  pay  $5,  or 
even  $10.  a  day  and  be  sure  that  the 
operator  understood  his  business.  Ami 
if  he  has  a  whole  flock  of  tractors  " 
must  expect  and  provide  for  a  h< 
overhead  expense.  It  is  cheaper 
carelessness  and  breakdowns, 
in  the  end  it  is  an  economy,  fod 
makes  constant  operation  possible, 
and  that  is  tin  factor  that  most  quickly 
erases  overhead." 

A  Big  Proposition 

Sunshine  Ranch  is  a  big  enter 
and  there  arc  many  big  men  in1 
ested  as  owners  or  workers  in  its  de- 
velopment. We  should  like  to  pfli» 
sent  the 'experiences  and  ideas  of  the 
general  ranch  superintendent,  the  or- 
chard manager,  the  dairy  manager 
and  the  others  who  make  up  the 
highly  specialized  corps  of  "Sunshine* 
workers  But  this,  as  we  have  stated 
is  essentially  a  tractor  story,  intendfjl 
to  help  other  Orchard  and  Farm  trae 
tor  owners  and  users. 

We  walked  with  the  factor 
from  the  well-equipped  machine 
to  the  attractive  bungstow,  in  t 
through  the  kindness  of  his  emplo; 
he,  in  common  with  other  m 
employes,  makes  his  home.  The 
of  four  powerful  motors  came 
the  fields.  He  waved  his  hand 
in   their  direction.  "Never 
shot,"  he  said.    "I  always  kee| 
eye  on  'em,  but  even  though  th 
working  today,  Sunday  is  my 
rest,  so  I  stick  pretty  closely 
the  house." 

In  parting  we  remarked  abi 
powerful  arm.  "Did  you  develop 
muscles  cranking  flivvers  and 
tors?"  we  asked.    "Well,  I've 
lot  of  experience  along  those 
But  as  I  said,  this  is  my  day  o: 
He  turned  quickly  as  a  voice 
the  back  porch  interrupted.  "Wit 
that  experience,"  said  the  voice, 
ought  to  be  a  good  hand  to  tui 
ice  cream  freezer."  And  as  we  si 
on  the   starter  and  waved  fare_ 
that  was  exactly  what  he  was  doii 


(Continued 

seem  to  be  so  interested  in  field  plow- 
ing exhibitions  as  formerly.  The  ten- 
dency everywhere  is  to  establish  'still' 
shows  on  a  large  scale,  and  let  the 
local  dealers  or  dealers'  association 
hold  demonstrations  in  a  small  way." 

About  Fuel  Shortage 

Speaking  of  the  threatened  fuel 
shortage,  Mr.  Bartholemew  spoke 
optimistically  of  tractor  futures,  stat- 
ing that  he  knew  from  experience  that 
tractor  motors  could  be  operated  on 
alcohol,  many  of  his  own  machines 
having  been  used  with  this  fuel  in  for- 
eign countries.  Scouting  the  sugges- 
tion that  alcohol-burning,  steam-pro- 
pelled machines  might  displace  inter- 
nal combustion  types  should  the  gaso- 
line shortage  become  acute,  he  pre- 
dicted adaptation  of  present  engine 
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types  to  whatever  fuel  might  be  av« 
able.  "I  built  one  of  the  first  ste 
tractors  ever  operated  in  America," 
said,  "and  I  do  not  believe  the  til 
will  ever  come  again  when  steam  tr 
tors  w  ill  be  used  to  any  great  ext« 
in  this  country." 

The  tractor  industry  is  in  bel 
shape,    generally,    than  immediat 
following  the  war,  the  Eastern  ma 
lacturer  said,  due  to  the  fact  that  s 
plus  stocks  have  been  absorbed  to^f 
great  extent,  and  the  labor  short 
that  threatens  farmers  throughout 
country  has  tended  to  increase  the_ 
mand  for  tractors.   "Of  course, 
are  quieting  down  a  little  here, 
season   is   well  advanced,"  he 
eluded,  "but  in  the  Middle  Wes 
East  the  busy  tractor  season 
opening.    The  tractor  is  a,  great 
permanent  American  institution. 
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(Con  tin  nod  from  Pago  6) 

|:t  the  blade  below  the  nuts  so  as  to 
J.rike  the  tap-root. 

I  The  curved  "fingers"at  the  rear  of 
lie  knife  raise  the  vines  slightly,  then 
Ivo.  men,  following  the  sled,  lift  the 
lints  with  forks  and  place  them  in 

lindrows,  about  5  rows'  of  vines  to 
Jich  windrow.    The  nuts  are  placed 
pwn  to  prevent  heat  and  sun  damage. 
I  From  24  to  72  hours,  according  to 
■  le  weather,  is  the  time  required  for 
I  iring.    Then  the  vines  are  placed  in 
'icks,  about  the  size  of  ordinary  hay 
jcks.    In  cocking,  the  vines  should 
!  lifted  carefully  in  order  not  to 
ake  off  the  peanuts.    It  is  advisable 
cure  for  8  to  12  days  in  the  shock 
:fore  picking,  so  that  mold  and  dis- 
)loration  in  the  sack  will  be  avoided. 
Growers  in  the  Fullerton  district 
te  5-gallon  square  oil  cans  for  the 
ckers.    Four  well-filled  cans  make 
sackful  of  nuts.    It  is  advisable  not 
i  allow  the  pickers  to  gather  the 
11  nuts.    They  are  injurious  to  the 
ile  of  the  crop  and  are  more  profit- 
>le  when  fed  to  animals. 
An  average  yield  is  about  25  to  30 
cks  to  the  acre,  40  pounds  to  a 
ck,  but  many  have  raised  SO  sacks 
ith  extra  care  and  good  land,  well 
lapted  to  peanuts.    The  price  for\ 
:king  is  from  30  to  35  cents  per  grain 
ck,  holding  from  AO  to  45  pounds, 
he  nuts  are  cleaned  in  revolving 
ums   and   followed   with   a  grain 
nning  mill,   which  blows  out  the 
ht  ones. 


NDICATIVE  of  the  great  interest 
that  California  farmers  are  dis- 
playing in  foreign,  and  particu- 
rfy  South  American,  trade  is  the 
ge  number  of  inquiries  received  from 
rchard  and  farm  readers  by  the 
ruvian  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
ncerning  the  great  Southern  Re- 
")lic,  Peru.  A  number  of  young 
en  from  California  farms  are  pre- 
ring  to  make  an  extended  visit  to 
eru  and  other  South  American  coun- 
ies  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 


Picking  Cotton  in  Peru 

Mobilities  for  investment  and  profit, 
pile  several  farmers  are  numbered 
Wig  recent  investors  there. 

Cotton  Grows  on  Trees 
One  of  the  most  important  indus- 
es  of  Peru  is  cotton  growing.  One 
rlety,  the  tree  cotton,  is  cultivated 
Piura,  the  northernmost  State  of 
:nK_  This  tree  cotton'  grows  from 
to  15  feet  in  height  and  the  trees 
11  produce  cotton  without  replanting 
ir'a  period  of  six  years,  and  some- 
pes  more.  This  cotton  commands* 
Ivery  high  price  because  of  its  long 
Rple  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
n  be  used  for  intermingling  with 
pol  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
-called  "woolen"  fabrics. 
IThere  arc  many  varieties  of  cotton, 
f  of  which  are  produced  in  Peru,  but 
e  native  legitimate  Peruvian  va- 
pty  commands  a  far  better  price  than 
iy  other  cotton  produced.  The  pro- 
tction   in   1918  was  30,000  metric 

(Continued  on  Pte*e  70) 
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Rats  are  non-producers. 
So  are  squirrels  and  gophers  and 
mice. 

"They  spin  not,  neither  do  they 
toil,"  but  they  certainly  do  eat. 

And  the  trouble  is  they  all  eat 
"off"  of  you. 

That  is,  they  do  unless  you  handle 
your  grain  in  bulk. 

Support  less  rats  and  rodents. 
You  don't  owe  them  anything.  They 
have  never  done  anything  for  you — 
except  make  damage. 

The  Calco  Metal  Grain  Bin,  for 
storing  your  grain  in  bulk,  cheats  the 
rats  and  other  four-legged,  grain-eat- 
ing beasts.  It  enables  you  to  market 
your  entire  crop — none  of  it  goes  for 
free  lunches. 

Write  for  the  Calco 
\-_  QrainBin  Booklet 

It's  full  of  things  to 
think  about.  Un~ 


Calco  Automatic 
Drainage  Gate 

To  be  used  where  drain- 
age is  necessary.  Requires 
no  care  or  attention. 
Comes  with  the  necessary 
length  of  Armco  corru- 
gated Iron  pipe.  Whole 
structure  shipped  ready 
for  installation  upon  ar- 
rival. Send  for  list  of 
sizes  and  prices. 


Lateral  Headgate 

An  inlet  gate  intended 
for  use  under  varying 
heads  of  water  up  to  six 
feet.  Light  in  weight. 
Quickly  installed  and  eas- 
ily moved.  Cast-iron  hand 
wheel  and  full  lathe  cut 
threads  on  lifting  rod 
makes  operation  of  slide 
rapid  and  easy. 


Armco  American 
Ingot  Iron 
Irrigation  Gate 

An  irrigation  gate  that 
never  swells  and  sticks  or 
warps  out  of  shape.  Easy 
to  install,  easy  to  operate, 
and  can  be  moved  at  wilL 
Made  of  Armco  American 
Ingot  Iron,  they  give  sat- 
isfaction for  years.  Send 
for  descriptive  folder. 


^c°Z>o*  <AV  like  most  things, 
P  AO*  _A>A.      it  is  free. 


calco 


Calco  Adjustable  Irrigation  Dam 

A  simple,  effective  device  for  holding 
water  and  backing  it  up  any  desired 
distance.  May  be  adjusted  to  any  size 
ditch.  Controls  the  flow  of  water.  Ask 
about  it. 


Lyman  Irrigation 
Meter 

(Not  Pictured) 
Makes  possible  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  irrigation  water.  It  does  away 
with  the  guess  work  of  the  old  method 
with  one  or  two  measurements  a  day. 
Can  be  installed  by  any  one  in  a  few 
minutes.   Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
421  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
410  Parker  Street 


301  GB  1-4 
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What  Do  You  Want  to  Know 
About  California? 

A  guide  to  the  stranger;  a  statistical  directory  to  the  home- 
seeker,  agriculturist  or  investor;  an  encyclopedia  of  informa- 
tion on  California. 

The  State's  history,  geography,  romance,  beauty,  commerce  and  industry; 
its  educational  facilities,  living  conveniences  and  public  improvements;  its 
needs  and  business  opportunities  are  presented  completely  and  authentically 
with  a  wealth  of  photographs,  pen  sketches  and  maps. 

"CALIFORNIA:  ZftSSSSi- 

COUPON 

"CALIFORNIA," 

The  Examiner,  Los  Angeles.  California: 

Please  find  enclosed  25  cents  (coin  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  or  stamps), 
for  which  mail  postpaid  one  copy  of  the  "CALIFORNIA"  to — 

Name   

Address   

City    State  
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&b>    Every  Farm  Needs 
The  Saw  Most 
Carpenters  Use 

Time  and  money  are  lost 
when  cattle  stray  through 
broken  fences,  when  barns 
and  housings  for  live  stock 
are  in  bad  repair. 

The  wise  farmer  tries  to 
keep  his  buildings  and  fences 
in  good  condition.  Some- 
times he  uses  poor  tools  and 
makes  up  for  their  shortcom- 
ings by  the  extra  work  of  his  muscles.  That  is  mistaken  economy. 

The  best  saws — Disston  Saws — are  cheaper  than  time  and  labor, 
especially  today,  and  the  farmer  Vvho  puts  a  high  value — a  true 
value — on  his  time  will  get  a  Disston  Saw. 

Disston  Saws  are  made  of  strong,  tough,  finely-tempered 
Disston-made  Steel.  They  stay  sharp  and  hold  their  set.  The 
hardest  wood  seems  comparatively  soft  if  you  saw  it  with  a  Disston. 

Get  a  Disston  Saw.  Good  dealers  everywhere  sell  them.  Send 
for  a  fiee  copy  of  cur  booklet,  "Disston  Saws  and  Tools  for  the 
Farm."    It's  a  £ood  book  for  all  farmers  to  have. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


" America' a  Largest  and  Longcs'-Esiablixhcd  Makers  cjkl'and 
Saws.  Cross-Cut  Saws,  Land  Lawc,  Circxuar  San.m,  and  Toois." 


Canadian  Distributori:  Hcrtry  Ditsioa  £  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Hfw  York 
I  .ncaco 
Oocinoati 


San  Franclico 

But:  on 
Seattle 


New  Orleans 
Memphis 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Baneor,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore, 
Sydney,  Au»tiaIU 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


RED  SPIDER! 


THE 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

KILLS  THEM 


THOUSANDS  IN  USE 
PRICE  $18.00 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-11  PASADENA  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES 


A  Business  Farmer's  Typewrit* 


THE  typewriter  has  proved  itself 
a  valuable  accessory  to  the 
dairy  and  breeding  business  of 
Roseman  &  Sons  in  Western  Oregon. 
Its  advantages  are  many,  among  them 
being  the  greater  orderliness,  neat- 
ness and  facility  with  which  all  cor- 
respondence and  matters  of  record 
are  handled. 

Advertising  in  any  form,  it  is  said, 
is  just  a  bid  for  business — a  "bait" 
for  buyers — and  once  interest  has 
been  aroused  the  responsibility  for 
sales  rests  with  the  advertiser.  Many 
sales  owe  their  completion  to  good 
correspondence  in  the  beginning  and 
for  this  reason  Roseman  &  Sons  give 
their  letters  special  attention.  , 
A  wide  margin  is  left  between  the 
edge  of  the  pa-er  and  the  typed  lines. 
If  the  commvnication  is  to  be  short 
the  content  is  double-spaced,  'bet 
should  the  matter  in  hand  require 
more  length  it  is  written  in  single 
space  with  double  spacing  between 
paragraphs.  All  this  attention  to 
form  is  calculated  to  set  off  the  con- 
tents and  make  them  as  pleasing  and 
as  easily  read  as  possible. 

Construction  of  the  letter  receives 
a  good  deal  of  consideration.  Care 
is  taken  to  write  clearly  and  simply, 


tends  to  discount  the  value  of 
contents  of  the  letter. 

In  slipping  the  sheet  into  the 
velope  the  flap  of  the  last  fold  is  I 
placed  against  the  addressed  side,  of] 
the  envelope  with  the  top  toward  the 
stamped  end.  Thus,  when  opened,  tie 
letter  is  right  side  up  and  can  be  n- 
folded  and  read  with  the  greatest 
possible  case. 

Carbon  duplicates  are  made  of  tit 
the  Roseman  business  '.'orrespoa- 
dence.  As  a  matter  of  information 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  refer  to 
communications  and  occasionally  dif- 
ficulties or  misunderstandings  arise, In 
adjustment  ot  which  the  duplicate  let- 
ter files  play  an  important  part 
In  Writing  Pedigrees 

The  tabulation  of  extended  pedi- 
grees is  another  use  to  which  Rote- 
man  &  Sons  put  their  typewriter.  The 
pedigrees  arc  made  out  on  sheets  III 
standard  size  paper  and  are  & 
platted  that  they  fill  the  entire  page. 
Each  animal's  pedigree  is  carried  back 
four  generations.  Aside  from  neat- 
ness, the  big  advantage  in  typing  these 
records  of  ancestry  las  in  the  fact 
that  more  than  oije  copy  can  be  made 
at  the  same  time.  By  using  two  good 
carbon  sheets  three  legible  copies  CSS 
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The  Business  Farmer's  Willing  Ally 


and  to  tell  the  story  briefly,  yet  in 
an  interesting  manner.  It  has  been 
found  this  tends»towards  the  creation 
of  a  favorable  attitude  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

Care  in  Mailing 

In  preparing  the  letter  for  mailing, 
the  lower  end  is  folded  to  within 
about  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sheet. 
When  the  two  ends  are  folded  flush 
the  reader  often  has  difficulty  in  sep- 
arating them  and  loses  more  or  less 
time  in  unfolding,  all  of  which  may 
produce  a  feeling  of  irritation  that 


be  written   with  one  typing,  a 
results  in  a  material  saving  of 
and  labor. 

The  business  farmer  may  well 
ter  the  touch  system  of  typing.  ,j^L_ 
easily  learned  and  permits  of  the] 
greatest  possible  speed  and  accuracy.] 
Also  it  allows  the  operator  to 
"copy"'  while  writing,  an  especially! 
valuable  feature  in  preparing  pedi-  1 
grees.  Roseman  &  Sons  believe  the 
dairy  breeder,  or,  in  fact,  any  up^to-  j 
date  farmer,  cannot  afford  to  be 
out  the  convenience  of  a  typewriter. 
— C.  A.*K. 


Grape  Machine  Wanted 

TI7"E  HAVE  the  dried  peach  peeler 
'*  and  the  walnut-marking  ma- 
chine. Now  a  prominent  grape  grower 
asserts  that  fortune  awaits  the  man 
who  invents  a  successful  device  for 
removing  the  seeds  from  dried  wine 
grapes. 

It  is  believed  that  if  such  a  machine 
were  developed — one  that  would  not 
mutilate  the  skins  nor  reduce  the 
sugar  content— a  great  demand  for 
dried  wine  grapes  as  a  substitute  for 
currants  would  be  created  among  do- 
mestic cooks  and  commercial  bakers. 
Young  Edisons,  get  busy! 


Measuring  Grain  in  Bin 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  oil 
grain  in  a  bin,  'ascertain  the  number 
of  cubic  feet  and  deduct  o ne- fifth  I 
For  instance,  a  bin  containing  10  cubit, 
feet  will  hold  eight  bushels  of  grain] 
eight  being  four-fifths  of  10. 


Many   shippers,  when    writing  ► 

distributors,  fail  to  gire  sufficient 
formation  concerning  their  respeetl*' 
shipments.    The    dealers,  there 
cannot  give  fair  quotations  on 
fered  goods,    in  formation  car 
too  explicit  or  detailed. 


1 
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FRUIT  GROWERS 

AND 

ORCH  ARDISTS 

The  Franklin  Ladder  was  devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  economy — 
economy  in  time  and  lost  motion.  Its  principles  of  construction — THItEE 
WIDE  POINT  CONTACT — gives  to  its  user  a  feeling  of  security  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  orchard  ladder.  The  uppermost  step  affords  the 
same  feeling  of  firm  footing  as  to  be  found  in  the  lowest  step,  and  in 
reaching  out  in  any  and  all  directions  the  question  of  rigidity  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator  does  not  arise.  From  the  moment  one  steps  on  this  ladder 
|t  automatically  locks  and  becomes  a  rigid  pedestal. 

To  the  orchard  owner  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  remorea 
the  necessity  for  the  operator  to  be  constantly  going  up  and  down  the 
ladder  to  move  same.  The  time  saved  from  this  lost  motion,  the  accidents 
avoided  and  the  saving  of  fruit  have  been  the  carefully  thought  out  reasons 
for  the  development  of  the  ladder. 

SIZES  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  FEET 
This  ladder  is  made  of  Oregon  spruce,  consequently  is  very  light  and 
strong.  • 

For  Orchard  Work  This  Ladder  Can  Not  Be  Excelled. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  materials  we  advise  that  you  place  your  order  soon. 
w'RITE  TODAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


ACME  LADDER  CO. 


Patented  Automatic  Self- Locking  Device 


141  AUGUSTA  ST. 


Phone  Pico  3300 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

30   cento  per  Une   1  time 

28  cent*  per  line   3  times 

36  cents  per  line   6  tiine« 

22  cents  per  line  12  time* 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 
Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  euch  month.  Chunges 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  In  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  mouth  preceding  date  of 
issue.  Address,  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Kxajniner  Building.  Los  An 
geles,  Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

STROUTS  SPRING  CATALOG 
FARMS!  JUST  OUT!! 
More  than  1,000,000  people  will  read  this 
new  100-page  catalog  packed  with  money- 
making  farms  In  33  States.  You'll  want  to 
read  details;  Page  76,  splendid  Midwest  160- 
acre  corn,  grain,  stock  farm,  8-room  brick 
house,  big  barns,  silo,  cornhouse;  widow 
throws  In  2  horses,  cows,  machinery,  all  for 
$12,000;  only  (3000  down.  "Overlook  Farm," 
Page  8,  borders  river,  65  acres,  6-room 
house,  new  bams,  pair  horses,  other  Btock, 
implements,  all  for  (1650,  part  cash.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy  showing  you  the 
farm  you  want,  where  you  want  it,  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831BE  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  

SMALL  RANCHES   NEAR   LOS  ANGELES 

H  acre.  6-room  house;  bearing  fruit  trees.' 
Price  (3000,  1900  cash. 

%  acre.  6-room  house,  bath;  family  or- 
chard, 35  bearing  trees.  Chicken  house,  12 
chickens,  for  $3150. 

IK  acres,  11  miles  L.  A.,  modern  house,  4 
rms.,  bath;  pumping  plant:  $3260,   »4  cash. 

Kim-  lo-acrc  ranch,  14  miles  south  of  cen- 
ter Los  Angeles,  on  boulevard  and  electric 
llHe.  Large  modern  furnished  house,  fine 
grounds,  fruit  trees,  7  acres  alfalfa,  barns. 
Fine  soil.  Price  (14,000.  including  furniture, 
horse,  cow,  30  chickens,  implements,  etc. 
CALMIN  CORP.,  621  Van  Nuys  Bldg..  L.  A. 

FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardlsts 
and  dairymen  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  You  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water,  supplemented  by  modern  elec- 
trical pumping  plants.  Insures  Irrigation  any 
month  in  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay,  6  per 
cent  Interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  or  call  our  Los  Angeles  office, 
507  Hibernian  Bldg..  L.  A.  Phone  61660. 

FOR  SALE — 120,000,  640  acres,  10  miles 
from  Reno,  Nev.  All  rabbit  tight  fenced; 
300  acres  cleared  and  plowed,  60  acres  in 
crop.  Irrigation  from  three  wells,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  new  pumps  and  en- 
gines. Improvement  and  equipment  in- 
cludes five-room  house,  large  machinery 
shed,  barn,  water  supply  to  all,  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  complete  outfit  of  farm 
and  machinery  tools  and  supplies,  worth 
over  $10,000.  Must  sell  out.  Write  Box 
452.  Reno.  Nevada. 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

LANDS  WILL  PRODUCE  TWO  CROPS 
EACH  YEAR.  PLENTY  WATER.  GOOD 
ROADS.  GOOD  SCHOOLS,  TEN  YEARS' 
TIME  TO  PAY.  ONLY  6  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST. 

AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

507  Hibernian  Building 

PHONE  61600.     LOS  ANGELES. 

MOUNTAIN  RANCH  FOR  SALE — 196  acres, 
25  partly  cleared;  60  acres  finest  apple 
land  In  county;  60  acres  suitable  for  hay, 
balance  good  grazing  land;  (3000  worth  un- 
cut oak  wood  on  place;  40  acres  hog  and 
cattle  fenced;  40  acres  cattle  fenced;  12 
acres  crOBs-fenced;  275  fruit  trees,  some  In 
bearing;  19  pigs.  Four-room  house,  small 
storehouse  and  pig  pen.  Plenty  of  water. 
Price  (4000.  No  exchanges.  Address  Frank 
Mason.   Badger.  Tulare  County,  Cal.  

90  ACRES  NOW  IN  BARLEY,  but  suitable 
for  alfalfa,  fruit  and  vegetables.  Libby- 
McNelll  cannery  at  Grldley.  5V4  miles,  good 
roads,  good  schools,  healthful  climate.  Wal- 
nuts, alfalfa,  prunes  on  adjacent  properties. 
The  best  buy  In  Sacramento  Valley  at  (150 
acre.  Deal  direct  with  owner.  J.  V.  Watt,  f 
1630  21st  street,  Sacramento.  Calif.   i 

FOR   SALE — 160  acres,   fenced   and  cross-  I 

fenced;  35  acres  in  crop,  well,  house,  barn, 
separator  house,  granary,  2  hen  houses,  30 
cattle,  all  for  (12,000.  E.  H.  WALLS, 
Pozo.  Cal.  

A  MOUNTAIN  STOCK  RANCH  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  Co.  360  a.  at  (40  per  a.  (6000  In 
Improvements;  stock  and  equipment.  Must 
be  sold,  aged  owner  retiring.  Box  22, 
Templeton.  Cal.  t 

FOR  SALE  for  (3500,  80  a.  partly  Irr..  60  a. 

fenced,  20  In  wheat,  good  buildings.  Timber 
suf.  for  1000  cords  wood;  6  ml.  from  R.  R. 
Owner,  R.F.D.  1.  Box  72.  Rogue  River.  Ore. 
FOR  SALE — 46  acres  In  Contra  Costa  CoT. 

land  suitable  for  pears,  walnuts,  alfalfa 
or  mixed  farming.  One  mile  from  two  R.  R. 
Owner.  A.  Cooke,  544  32d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
BAROAIN8 — Bargains — Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,  wild  lands.  Any  kind,  any- 
where. Western  Sales  Agency.  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  

Advertise  yonr  want*  in  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
coot  is  small — fall  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Fifteen-acre  dairy  ranch  In  the 
heart  of  the  dairy  section  of  Humboldt 
County.  Includes  7  cows,  2  horses  and  farm- 
ing implements.  Good  house  and  barn.  Price 
(11,000.  Part  cash,  balance  mortgage.  A 
fine  bargain.  Geo.  R.  Lane.  Fortuna.  Calif. 
60  ACRES  best  land  on  Dixon  Ridge.  Well 
Improved,  close  to  Dixon.  Crop  Included. 
No  agents.    Box  314,  DIXON*.  CAL. 

400  ACRES  mountain  land,  fenced?  80  to  100 

acres  plow  land,  balance  pasture,  excellent 
hog  ranch;  oak  timber,  spring  and  creek 
water,  2  miles  off  State  highway;  (15  per 
acre.    Address  owner,   R.   M.   Starnes,  Ben 

Hur.  Mariposa  Co.,  Calif.  

20-ACRE  -anch,  highly  Improved,  near  Not- 

walk;  cement  Irrigation  system;  good  6- 
room  house,  large  barn,  excellent  soli;  bar- 
gain, (15,000. 

RICHARDS  &  OGDEN, 
224  San  Fernando  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
TERRA   BELLA    IRRIGATION  DISTRICT, 

Tulare  County,  10  and  20  acre  tracts.  (150 
and  (200  per  acre.  Send  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co..  212 
H.  Vf.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  in  Northern  Los 

Angeles  County  in  the  artesian  water  belt. 
(60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. R.  &  L.  Ranch,  Fay  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 

FARMS  WANTED 


I  WANT  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  RANCH 
Will  Give 

13  acres,  mostly  oranges,  valued  at  (85,000. 
High  ground,  cheap  water,  free  from  scale, 
well  prune*,  and  heavily  fertilized.  The 
crop  now  set  should  return  (20,000.  For  a 
home  place  and  beauty  this  grove  Ib  not 
excelled.     Phone  Broadway  1,  O.  S.  Wilson, 

727   Story   Bldg.,   Los   Angeles.  Cal.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner   of  good 

ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Full  par- 
tlculars.  D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
GOOD  RANCH  WANTED— Send  description 

and   price.     C.    C.    Shepard,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.  i  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 

unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

OWENS  VALLEY  LAND 


SMALL  FARMS 
APPLE  ORCHARDS  AND 
ALFALFA 


UNIMPROVED  LAND 
PLENTY  OF  WATER 

EASY  TERMS 
OWENS  VALLEY  IM- 
PROVEMENT CO., 
916  Hibernian  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles.  Phone  12541. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  GROVES 

ORANGES  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
BEAUTIFTJL     EQUIPPED     FARM  HOME. 

Delightfully  situated,  good  neighborhood, 
near  city;  21  acres;  some  rich  muck  land; 
orange  grove,  also  grapefruit,  peach  trees, 
pears,  plums,  figs,  guavas;  good  7- room 
bouse,  outbuildings,  beautiful  lawn,  shrub- 
bery, rose  bushes,  magnolia  shade;  Imme- 
diate sale  imperative;  quick  buyer  gets, 
wagons,  plows,  machinery,  horse,  12  hogs, 
all  fruit,  only  (3500.  easy  terms.  Details 
Page  -56  Strout's  Spring  Catalog  Bargains. 
33  States,  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  831FM,  405  South  Hill  St.,  Lob 
Angeles,  Cal.  


ORANGE.   Lemon  and  Grapefruit  trees  for 
next  spring.     Lemon   and   avocado  trees 
for  Immediate  delivery.     H.   H.  BROKAW, 
P.  O.  Box  241.  Whlttlcr.  Calif. 

COTTON  LAND  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE —  ^v. 

COTTON   LAND  WITH  WATER. 
PERRIS  VALLEY. 
(250    AN  ACRE. 
(25    AN    ACRE    CASH.    BALANCE  FROM 
CROP. 

FRANK    W.    CAIN.  OWNER. 
1124  TITLE  INSURANCE  BUILDING. 
LOS   ANGELES.   CALIF.  ■ 


OREGON  APPLE  orchard.  13  acres  full 
bearing,  planted  to  deciduous  Jonathans 
and  Northern  Spys. ;  9  years  old.  Fine  lo- 
cation on  fine  graveled  road  about  one  mile 
from  town.  Price  (5000;  terms.  Write  for 
my  list  of  Stock.  Grain.  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Rnndrics  in  the  grand  Willamette  Valley. 
Henry  Ambler,  Philomath.  Ore.,  Benton,  Co. 

IMPERIAL  VALLEY  LANDS 

80-ACRE  IMPROVED  RANCH   In  Imperial 
Valley;   soft   soil,   good   location;  rented; 
snap    at    (130    per    acre.     Terms.     W.  H. 
STACY.  401  Fay  Bldg.    62115.    Los  Angeles. 

RE^L^ES^TA^fE^S^iT^P 

IF  JTOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property   write    me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK,, 
110  St.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 'Carlsbad  Paying  Country 
Homes  By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  plant- 
ed In  the  fall  a  (1580  crop  of  winter  peas 
was  picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready 
for  summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too. 
So  do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Loa  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost - 
l°ss.  irrigated,  fineat  climate*  and  soil  con- 
ditions In  the  State. 

F.  H.  TOLLE. 
Broadway  6395.  712  Garland  Bldg., 

740  South  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  

FOR  SELLING  or  buying  country  property,' 
see  McGreal   &   Sons,   606   San  Fernando 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

real^est^e^for]exchan^ 

WE   EXCHANGE   Real  Estate — Johnson  * 
Temple.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


and  4-wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

FARM^TRACTORSpMACHINERY 

Learn  Autos 
Tractors 


Repairing  and   operating  all   makes;  can 
earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day, 
evening  classes.    Booklet  free.  Write 
AUTOMOBILE   ENGINEERING  CO., 

742  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles.  

HOLT  75  H.  P.  Tractor  (Caterpillar) ;  Is  In 

absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott.  354 
Pine  st.  Telephone  Kearny  2556.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Case  2  14-Inch  bottom  tractor 
plow,  good  as  new,  will  sell  for  (150.  C. 
Osswald.  3101  Turk  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.     No  branches. 

ARNOTT  A  COMPANY.  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front,  Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


ENGINEERING 


TECHNICAL  SERVICE  COMPANY,  2S2  Mo- 
nadnock  Building,  San  Francisco.  Phone 
Douglas  2353,  is  an  association  of  graduate 
engineers  who  solve  practical  problems  re- 
quiring technical  knowledge.  Specialties:  In- 
vention and  design  of  rural  power,  lighting, 
communication   and   irrigation  systems. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL.    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  *USED 
ENGINES.    ARNOTT  &  CO..  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angelea _SL,_Loa^  Angelea. 

 MISCEIJ^^ 

YOUNG  LADIES:  THE  COLUMBIA  HOS- 
PITAL of  San  Jose  Is  offering  a  course 
leading  to  certification  as  Trained  Attend- 
ants. This  course  is  for  one  year  and  Is 
open  to  yoing  women  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  with  grammar  school  education  and 
acceptable  references  as  to  character.  An 
allowance  of  $20  a  month  with  room  and 
board  will  be  granted  to  those  accepted. 
Further  particulars  on  appllcatlcm  to  Super- 
intendent   of    Nurses,    Columbia  Hospital. 

Dept.    K.  - 

GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land 
by  having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage 
problems  properly  attended  to  by  the  Engi- 
neering Service  Company,  1316  Washington 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^^ISCELLANE^^ForsS^ 

FOR  SALE: — Pocket  or  Desk  Adding  Ms- 
chine.  Adds,  Subtracts.  Multiplies  Whole 
Numbers,  Fractions  or  Decimals.  A  neces- 
sity in  the  ranch  home.  Brand  new.  In 
leather  case,  limited  supply.  While  they 
last,  (6  each.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Bldg.. 

Los  Angeles.  

FOR  SALE — Walnut  grafting  wood.  Payne 
10c,  Eureka  8c  foot.    A.  C.  Kuhn,  Route 
B,  Box  351,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

^^slness~oT;p15r^^ 

BUSINESS  for  sale  or  trade — Well  estab- 
lished and  paying  hardware  and  Imple- 
ment business  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  town 
for  sale  on  account  of  owner's  health.  Will 
trade  for  Income  ranch  property.  .Agency 
for  leading  implement  lines  with  good  clean 
stock.  Sales  run  (8000  monthly.  Net  In- 
come (6000  per  year. 

Price  (18.000. 
AddrfMBoxM^OivJii^^ 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


DULL  BLADES  RE-EDGED.  50c  dox.  Send 
for  mailing  box.   Howard  Specialty  Works, 
140  Johnson  Ave..  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  from  factory 
and  save  50  per  cent 

Best  house  paint,  (2.25  gal.;  white  enamel, 
85c  qt. ;  kalaomine.  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints.  (2.50  gal.;  varnish  stain,  65c  qt. ;  flat 
white,  J2  gal.:  glut.  25c  lb.,  boiled  oil,  ICc 
gal.;  turps..  70c  gal.;  leak  proof  roof  paint. 
55c  gal. ;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  85c 
green,  95c  gal.  We  Bell  you  everythln 
the  paint  line  at  WHOLESALE.  Oat 
PRICES  before  you  buy.  MAIL  ORD1 
SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  AS  RKCEIVF.D. 
UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO., 
606  E.  7th.  near  San  Pedro  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  "  Phone  Wssfc 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  50% 


Flat  White  ....(2.26      House  Stain. 
White    Enamel. (3.00      Roof   Cote..... B 

Varnish   (1.60     Boiled  Oil  A 

Floor   Paint.  ..  .(2.25      Creen  Stain.  

Turps   70     Varnish  Stain  76e 

We  ship  mail  orders  same  day  as  recti* 
PACIFIC   PAINT  &   SUPPLY  CO., 
Phone  11639.    603  East  7th  St.,  Loa  Ann 


PAINT 


$11.00 
a  gsdU 


Inside   and   out.     All  colors. 
Send  for  color  r.-inl  and  free  sample. 

THE  POWER  PAINT  WORKS, 
!!•'.•  East  First  Street, 
Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 


ROOFING  MATERIAL 


— - 


ROOFING   MATERIAL  SPECIALS 
Guaranteed,      no     imperfection,  dob 
sanded;  cement  and  nails  in  oach  roll; 

ply,  (2;  2-plv,  (2.60:  3-ply,  (3. 

600-lb,   bbl.   asphalt.    (7:   50-gal.  HC 
KONO  OIL  ROOF  PAINT.  (30;  E-gal.,  \ 
good  for  paper  or  shingles:  not  the  c 
est,    but    the    best:    6-Inch    pipe,  4*oj 
chicken  wire  at  wholesale.    Shipments  i 

promptly.   

MONROE  C.  WHEELER. 
Roofing   Material  Jobber. 
1403  San  Pedro  St..  T.i.s  Angeles 

TlVE^T^CK^ilo^ 


■0.  1  O 


THE  BIG  WHITE  HOGS  Or  QUALITY, 
Ohio    improved    Chester    White  Reglate* 

weanling  pigs  for  sale.  The  r' 
right  breed,  right  type.  Bred  rli 
right,  priced  right.     Eventually  your 

whv  not  now? 

BEACHES'  RANCH.  r  BROCKWA 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  China* 


REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— Am 
offering  a  few  good  boars  ready  for  Ifcrbt 
service  at  reasonable  prices:  also  boonsj 
orders  for  boar  plgB  of  this  spring's  farrow 
for  June   delivery.   J.  IT  rook,  raradlse.  Osl. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


REGISTERED      DUROC  JEW 
Young  stock  for  sale  Breedln, 
faction  guaranteed.    H.  E.  Bouldci 


START    RIGHT.  Registered  Dui 
weanlings  every  month   In  the 
each.     Red  Rock  Ranch.  Glen  E 

TlV^STOCK^Berkshires 


FOR    REAL    ofloD  BERKSH1 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box.  714.  I 
California. 


FOR  SALE— Young  bred  does  «nd  m"**' 
Doe  kids  perfectly  marked,  registered.  Al 
from  good  milkers.  (All  priced  ri*P\. 
Pure  bred  Togg.  bucks,  kids  Always  rrssj 
does.  La  Corona  Qoatery,  El  Monf,_apj 
Advertise  yonr  wants  ln"~  Orchard  «jj 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders— *m 
cost  is  small— full  particulars  opo«  <*s|^ 
BstApBL 

TlVESTOCK^ 

"RAISING  Calves  Without  Milk  "  Sj 
free  booklet  telling  how  to  do  it.  Q 

Company,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

~p^tTSt~~attorneys 

HAZXRD    &    MILLTER.  ATTOR 
LAW — Patents  and  Pntent  C»ui 
T.  Hazard  established  this  aeenc 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  I 
since  that  time.   Herman  Miller.  « 
examiner  in  U.   S.   Patent   Office.     - . 
brary  contains  the  record  of  every  u.  » 
ent       Examination    without  charge. 
ARD'S   1918   BOOK   ON  PATENTS 
604-606-506    Ccntrnl    Building.  Slxtl 
Main  streets   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  *  *JLEW?;2ii 
ines  and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton,  i-aii 
tabllshed  50  years.    Send  for  rrea  » 


ASSAYERS  and  gold  buyer. 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bousht,  caej 
saving,   etc.     Pioneer   Assaying  Cm 
(36   Market  street,   opposite  Palai 

Sen  Francisco. 


J 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 

Buy    your    baby  chicks 
from   an   electrically  oper- 
ated  hatchery   where  you 
«J    can   be  certain   that  your 
y     chicks  are  not  overheated 
during  incubation. 
^fTf     jg\      We  are  turning  out  22,000 
Jtip.  Jr  \  first  -  class     chicks  every 
J     *^Gl   J  week,     of     all  varieties. 

✓  hatched  from  eggs  that  are 
Ikplled  to  ua  by  breeders  who  have  deliv- 
Bd  us  their  eggs  for  seven  years:  R,  I. 
ifds,  liarred  Rocks,  White  Rockn.  Whlto 
Hyandottes,  Sliver  Laced  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Uplngtons,  White  Orpingtons,  Black  Minor- 
It,  White  Mlnorcas.  White  Leghorns,  Buff 
thorns.  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Light 
lahmas  Turkeys  and  Ducklings — Our 
Bute  Leghorns  are  from  our  fancy  first- 
las  strain  of  MacFarlane  hens  mated  with 
Baton  roosters  from  the  Oregon  Experi- 
J-ntal  Station;  these  chicks  aro  getting 
lire  and  more  popular  every  year,  thus 
bring  our  claim  that  they  are  absolutely 
I  BEST, 

write  for  our  price  list  and.  If  Interested, 
Mid  tar  special  rates  for  late  May  and  all 
B  June  deliveries. 

poll  count  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed, 
mltors  welcome. 

BlDWING  HATCHERY,   2030   E.  Florence 
e.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.    Phone  So.  603S-W. 
Ifpaclty  110.000  eggs.  

THE    MISSION  HATCHERY 
Hnnected  with  the  Rtnconoda  Poultry  Ranch 
Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
IWHITE,  BROWN,  BUFF  LEOHORNS. 

BLACK  M1NORCAS.  ANCONAS. 
I    Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Hatching  Capacity  15,000  Chicks  Weekly. 
*Yom    carefully    selected    breeding  stock 
Ehe    "know    how"    In    hatching — care  in 
Wring  and  shipping — that's  what  you'll  get 
[lyou  intrust  your  order  with  us.    Send  for 
it-  catalogue,  it  should  interest  you. 
THE  MISSION  HATCHERY. 
Box  7,  Campbell,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 
26,000  HATCHING  WEEKLY 
(vigorous,   pure   blood   stock.     Special  at- 
ptlon  to  mail  orders;  safe  delivery  guar- 
iteed.     Anconas,    Barred    Rocks,  Rhode 
land   Reds.    Mlnorcas,    Brown,    Buff,  Mr 
llrlane    strain    White    Leghorns,  hatching 
m    Write  for  prices. 

PEERLESS  66  EGG  HATCHER, 
IfHmple,  automatic,  $8.76.     Express  paid. 
•  ■).  E.  DOKE  (Baby  Chicks  Since  1908). 
328  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  

IRING  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE — 400,000 
p.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
kvlest    laying    (Hoganlzed)    stock.  Price 

Mrlog  May  and  June.  25,  $5.00;  60,  $9.00; 
p.  $14.00.  Special  prices  500  and  1000  lcrts. 

m»  delivery  guaranteed.  You  pay  only  for 
Icks  received  alive  and  In  good  condition; 
I  money    in    advance,    pay    on  delivery. 

lipped   safely   anywhere   west  of  Rockies. 

Bleat  hatchery  in  the  world.  Established 
fcs.     MUST    HATCH    INCUBATOR  CO., 

BTALUMA.  CALIF. 

M   432  Seventh  St.  

KRD'S  Real  Red  Rhodo  Island  Reds.  In 
[competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
n  fitate  Fair  as  follows;  2nd  cocks,  1st  and 

B  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and  3rd 
.Diets,    special    for    best    colored  female. 

Jckerels,   pens,    trios,   hatching   eggs  from 

fefully   mated   penB.     Write  for  circular. 

Krd's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
fie..  San  Jose.  Cal.   

IT'S  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  win- 
ners snd  layers,  surpassing  all  competitors 
|  Los  Angeles  Shows.  Winning  many  rib- 
ps  and  three  silver  cups.  Hatching  eggs 
pro  these  birds  correctly  mated,  $3.00, 
lOI  and  $7.50  setting.  Descriptive  folder 
mm  Albert  Sly,  1642  (K),  Mlddleton  Place, 
|»  Angeles.  

■CEDING  STOCK  for  sale.  Scotch  Collie 
pogi.  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  chickens 
Im  227  egg  strain  of  winter  layers.  Baby 
licks  and   hntching  eggs.    Meyer  Poultry 

{Inn  and  Collie  Kennels,  Route  A,  Box  17, 

I  Modesto.  Cal.  

IBT  CHICKS.  Booking  orders  new  for 
(May,  June.  July  at  reduced  prices.  Brown 
U  W.  Leghorns.  H.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks. 
Iconas  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Order  early. 
■  e  arrival  guaranteod.  E.  W.  Ohlen. 
|mpbell,  Cal.  

kBY  CHICKS— Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
Ifiorns.  Bred  from  our  own  stock.  Best 
fain.  Folder  and  price  list  mailed  to  yen.' 
y  tile  asking.  Order  now  for  May  and 
Ipe  deliveries.  Buena  Vista  Poultry  Yards, 
faoma,  Cal.  

IkRRED PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Ringlet 
■train."  A  few  choice  breeding  cockerels, 
fetching  eggs  from  selected  TRAPNESTED 
probred  birds,  $2.60  and  $5  for  15.  W.  S. 
Uman.   6115   San   Pedro  St..   Los  Angeles. 

PDEL  POULTRY  FARM,  White  Leghorn 
■Specialists.  Now  booking  orders  for  baby 
lis  and  hatching  eggs  for  May  and  June 
plvery.  Our  prices  are  right.  W.  C. 
tilth.  Prop.     Corning,  Cal.  

PR  8ALE — Daniel  Strain  White  Rocks, 
bo  Eastman  Strnln  Barred  Rocks,  from 
■nniaed  stork;  $2.50  per  setting.  Pekln 
Joka.  $1.80  per  setting.  R.  P.  Mathews, 
I  P„  Box  6.  Martinez,  Cal.  

(TMAN'S  Bred-to-Lay"  Hoganlzed  and 
itod  Plymouth  Rocks.  Baby  Chicks, 
.Irraead  Poultry  Farm.  Fairmead. 

our  50.000  subscriber*  some  want 
have  for  sale  and  some  hare  what 
■mall  ad  will  do  the  trick — 
today.     Orchard  and  Farm 
tad  seller  together. 


8.  C. 


j^OJJLTRY^ 

BUY  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS  OF 
THE  "WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY" 
Our  Chlc-EIec  Electric  Con- 
trol guarantees  never  over- 
heating in  incubation,  which 
means  chicks  ot  better  quality. 
Then,  too,  our  chicks  are  from 
carefully  selected  heavy  laying 
stock,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
White  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
best;  none  better.  Repeat  orders  prove  our 
claim.  «9Ve  hatch  all  standard  varieties,  R. 
I.  RedsT  Barred  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
conas. White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 
also  baby  ducklings. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Incubators.  Chicks 
every  Sunday.  Place  your  orders  early,  and 
get  your  chicks  when  you  want  them. 

ARTE3IA  HATCHERY  (ELECTRIC). 
Both  Phones  7284.  Artesla.  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS 
FREE!  FREE! 
A  Fireless  Brooder  with  every 
order  of  one  hundred  chicks.  We 
ship  In  the  brooder,  thus  there 
is  no  chance  of  chilling  in  tran- 
sit and  you  have  an  excellent 
way  to  raise  them. 

We  have  the  following  vari- 
eties   of    thoroughbred  chicks 
every    week:    Anconas,  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  at  $20  a 
hundred.   Extra  Fancy  Dark  R.  L  Reds  and 
White  Rocks  at  $25  a  hundred.    White  Leg- 
horns at  $17.50  hundred. 
Wo  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Every  one  a  strong,  healthy  chick. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Hebard,  Prop. 

403   E.   Santa  Clara.  Santa  Ana. 

White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn chicks,  guaran- 
teed strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  bred  for  large 
egg  production.  Tenth 
year  hatching  chicks, 
thoroughbred  stock. 
Price  $16  per  100.  re- 
duction by  the  1000. 
Eggs  $1.75  per  set- 
ting. Stock  for  sale. 
I  use. and  sell  Pioneer 
Incubators  and  brood- 
ers. 

JAMES  D.  YATES. 
Experienced  Judge  of 
Poultry.  Modesto.  Cal. 

BARRED  (PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cock- 
erels that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now 
booking  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty 
years.  "That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's 
Rockery.   Los   Gatos.  Cal. 

GOLDEN  RULE  POULTRY  FARM— Spe- 
cialty breeders  of  profitable  quality  In 
Barred  Ply.  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 
The  best  Is  none  too  good  for  your  founda- 
tion stock.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs. 
PENW  &  STAMELEN.  Portervllle.  Cal. 
Several  Varieties — Turkeys,  Mam.  Bronze, 
White  Holland.  Bourbon  Red.  Eggs,  $6  do*. 
French  Houdan  and  White  Guinea  eggs. 
$2.60  set.  White  Muscovy  (quackless)  duck 
eggs,  $2  do*.  Bessie  Hocking,  641  E.  33d,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Firsts  and  specials  past  10  yrs. 
BABY  CHI* 
Broilers  high  this  season — start  yours 
now.  R.  I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavy  lay- 
ers. .  Chlx.  17c  each  In  lots  of  60  to  500. 
Black     Mlnorcas,      18c     each.  DENTON 

POULTRY  YARDS.  Campbell.  Cal.  

BARRED  ROCK  HENS,  with  trapnest  rec- 
ords of  200  eggs  and  over — four  to  twelve 
200-egg  records  in  pedigree.  For  May  1  de- 
livery at  $6  each.  Yearling  males  with  10 
to  16  200-egg  records  in  pedigree,  $6.  Albert 
Kastner  R,  R.  1,  South  Tacoma,  Wash. 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Heavy  laying  prize 
winning  stock.  Eggs  $3  and  $6  per  16. 
Baby  chlx,  $30  per  100.  Hatches  May  10th 
and  18th.     R.  W.   STAWETSKI,   R.B.  Box 

241.  San  Jose,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS  EVERY  WEEK.  Barred 
Rock,  R.  I.  Red.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown 
and  White  Leghorns.  Hoganized  stock.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Tobener  Poultry  Hatch- 
er y!_Jlojite_2^_306;SanJoseJ  

BLACK  MINORCA — Best  utility  and  exhibi- 
tion strain  In  the  West.    Weigh,  lay,  pay. 
Hatching  eggs.    Hatching  eggs  reasonable. 

C.  E.  Murray.  Box  384,  San  Diego,  Cnl.  

BROODERS  BROODERS 
ELECTRIC    and  LAMPHEATED 
All  ^he  highest  awards  at  the  P.P.I.B.  Free 
I  catalogue.  Victor  Incubator  Co.,  Decoto.  Cal. 
lO-wk.-old  pullets,  baby  chicks,  hatch,  eggs, 
breed,  stock;  15  varieties  chickens;  ducks, 
bantams;  fur  rah.,  canaries,  pups.  Polsal'a 
Sunflower  Poul.  Yds.,  3554  E.  14th.  Oakland. 
Eggs,  chlx,  from  best  purebred  stock  rich 
dark  R.  I.  Reds;  any  number;  prices  right. 
Mam.  Toulouse  geese  eggs,  $2.40  set.  of  6. 
Herrlrk    107  Bellevue  Ave..  San  Francisco. 

I   HAVE  small   flock   beautiful   large  Red 

Carneaux  Pigeons,  mated,  banded  and 
working,  for  sale  at  bargain.  Address  Al- 
fred  Llndsley.  Humboldt  Times,  Eureka,  Cal. 
WHITE  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rock 

laying  hens.  Hatching  eggs  and  Incuba- 
tors.  S.  A  O.  Co..  3016  Stephenson  ave..  L.  A. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Buff  Docks,  Bourbon 

Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  Mating  list.. 
The  Ferris  Ranch.  Grand  Ave.,  Pomona.  Cal. 
EGGS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 

prize  win.  from  Jan.  show.  $5  Der  14.  M.  D. 
Maehl.  1220  McCadden  PI.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Among  onr  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
what  yon  have  for  sale  and  some  have 
what  yon  need — a  small  ad  will  do  the 
trick — send  us  copy  today.  Orchard  and 
Farm  brings  buyer  and  seller  together. 


IT'S  THE  LAST  60  EGGS  THAT 
MARKS  THE  PROFIT!  Customers 
laay:  "Pullets  raised  from  your 
chicks  averaged  209  eggs  Inst  year." 
"114  hens  cleared  $612  In  12 
months."  "My  30  pullets  laid  at 
4%  months,  cleared  $20  Jan."  "Lost  but  2 
chicks  out  of  $100."  "Some  frozen  combs, 
yet  fine  winter  egg  yield."  "Get  more  win- 
ter eggs  from  60  of  your  hens  than  from  200 
formerly."  Why?  Bred  20  years  to  lay 
winters  and  200-290  eggs  yearly;  eat  little 
more  than  100-egg  hens.  We  sell  little  above 
ordinary  chick.  Largest  Southern  shippers. 
140,000  electrically  hatched.  W.  Br.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Reds,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Mlnorcas, 
Wyandottes,  Ducks,  clear  customers  $5. 
Half  go  to  former  customers.  Chicks  re- 
duced after  April.  Breeders,  eggs,  pullets 
lower.  W.  BEESON,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Phone  Fair  Oaks  441.  Get  few,  many. 
Breeding  males,  half  price.   

Our  ialby  Clicks  lead 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  26  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
1  FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  So.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  in  production  of 
high  grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of  Amer- 
ica's choice  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens, 
and  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  All  baby  chlx  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chix  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory on  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Booklet  free.  F.  C.  Rhode.  Vlneburg  Hatch- 
Ing  and  Poultry  Yards,  Vlneburg,  Cal. 
HATCHING  EGGS,  White  Leghorns,  from 
240  to  280  egg  hens,  mated  to  cocks  of  the 
280  egg  type,  brad  for  17  year*  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed.  McFarlane  and 
Barron  strain.  Setting  of  15,  $1.50.  Eggs, 
$8.00  per  100.  Chicks,  $16  per  100.  A.  Worel. 

R.  D.  3,  Napa.  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Egg 
records,  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eggs, 
$2.50  for  16.  Chicks,  30c  each.'  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  order*  for  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Delmas  Ave.,  .San 
iJoae.  Calif.    Phone  5699  (mornings).  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX.  Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  May  and  June 
delivery,  $13.50  per  100.  Safe  arrival  of 
strong  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery.  418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Cal.  

BABY   CHICKS   every  week.     Several  va- 
rieties.     Safe    arrival    guaranteed.  We 
handle  large  as  well  as  small  orders.  Write 
for  circular.     J.   H.   Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch 

&  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

WB  WILL  BOOK  ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.  Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors  and  very  few  equals.  Ask  for  price 
list.  HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY,  Peta- 
lumq,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS — From  my  single-comb 
White  Leghorn  laying  strain,  which  have 
been  In  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today  are 
among  the  leaders.  Write  for  prices  and 
terms  to  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter,  Cal. 
BABY  CHICKS  every  week.    Barred  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown,  White 
Leghorns.  We  ship  charges  prepaid.  Willow 
Glen  Poultry  Yard,  638  South  9tb  Street,  San 

Jose.  Cal.  

CHIX— Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds, 
Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Mlnorcas;  Buff. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns;  breeding 
cockerels.  Enoch  Crews.  Seahrlght.  Cal. 
YOU  WANT  Barred  Rocks  that  are  bred  to 
lay,  weigh  and  pay.  Parks  strain.  Eggs 
$2.60    per    15.     M.    Norton.    1319    4th  St.. 

Eureka.   Cal.  ^ 

ANCONAS  and  White  Wyandottes  for  real 
quality.    EJtgs  or  baby  chicks.    Write  for 
mating  list.    Robert  Mitchell.  Burbank.  Cal. 

Phone  Glendale  1492.  

BLACK     LEGHORNS.      Sliver  Camplnes; 
beauty  and  utility.    Eggs  $2  per  15.  A.  C. 

Hayes,  Cupertino,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Light  Brahma  and  Buff  Orp- 
ington hatching  eggs.     F.  H.   K relic,  128 

S.  Gage  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

FREE  BOOK.    "CHICKENS  FROM  SHELL 
TO   MARKET,"   on   application.  Coulson 
Company.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


DUCKS^ 

C  FOR  SALE — All  kinds 
of  Laying  Ducks  and 
Ducklings,  and  Hatch- 
ing Eggs. 

$1.60    per  dozen. 

WM.  SMITH. 
R.   2.   Box  48-A. 
Inglewood, 
California. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


K 


D 


U 


CALDWELL'S    White    Muscovy  ducklings, 
week   old,    ben   hatched.     Free  circular. 

Caldwell  Farm.  Box  274,  Los  Angeles.  

Among  onr  50.000  subscribers  some  want 
what  yon  have  for  sale  and  some  have  what 
yon  need — a  small  ad  will  do  the  trick — send 
us  copy  today.  Orchard  and  Farm  brings 
bnyer  and  seller  together. 


BRING    BEST  PROFITS 
We  have  prize  winners  in  stock. 
!  Also    highest    grade    and  utllltv 
rabbits.     Flemish     Giants,  New 
Zealand*.   American   Blues,  Hlm- 
alayans,   all  colors,   to  raise  for 
fur,   food  or  fancy.    All  healthy 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  W* 
give  Instructions  free. 
FIRST    NATIONAL  RABBITRY. 
 3723   Moneta  ave..  Los  Angeles. 

LEARN  HOW  TO  TAN  and  make  up  your 
own  furs,  50c.  "The  Western  Rabbit 
Book"  will  snow  you  how  to  make  money 
with  rabbits — 60c.  Making  a  living  on  aa 
acre,  25c.  What  to  raise  profitably  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  how  to  start  and  c/ire 
for  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  rabbits,  pheas- 
ants, etc.  New  Zealands  and  fur  rabbits 
for  sale.  Mrs.  c.  A.  Richey,  R.  7,  Box  864. 
Los  Angeles.  

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.50  each  for  all  you  raise. 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  607  Lankershlm  BIdg.,  Lo» 
Angeles,  Cal.  

THAYER'S  Registered  Gray  Flemish.  Util- 
ity  and  show  stock.  Also  French  Silvers, 
for  choice  meat  and  fine  fur.  3431  Garnet 
St.  B'oyle  231.  Stephenson  Avenue  to 
Lorena,  Log  Angeles.  

LEAVING  for  Mexico,  must  sell  100  beau- 
tiful American  BlueB,  finest  fur  rabbit  on 
earth;  also  first  prize  winning  Black  Flem- 
ish, few  steels,  grays  and  Himalayan*. 
Guinea  Pigs,  4002  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 
CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Ear:  Slob- 
ber; 60c;  Diarrhoea,  76c:  Snuffle  Remedy. 
$1.00  each.    Free  circular.    Agents  wanted. 

Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm,  Los  Angeles.  

WON  1ST  and  cup  for  best  N.  Z.  buck  in 
show  San  Francisco.  1920.  Correspondence 
solicited.    J.   W.   Fahrenkrog,   810   6th  St.. 

Petaluma.  Cal.  

RAISE  Himalayan  Fur  Rabbits.   Skins  brine- 
up  to  $6.  Blooded  young  stock,  $3  pair. 
Send  for  photos  free.    Himalayan  Fur  Farm, 

Box   666.  Sta.   B,   Pasadena.  Cal.  

SALE    OF    NEW    ZEALANDS— Periwinkle 
Rabbitry,  720  Kingsley  Drive.  Los  Angeles. 
Five  awards  at  Championship  Show,  four  at 
Los  Angeles  Stock  Show.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.  Also  utility 
stock.     No  fancy  prices.     1678  West  46th 

St..   Los   Angeles.      Mrs.    T.  Heerhlnc.  

CALIFORNIA  Fur  Rabbits.  Beautiful  fur. 
choice    meat,    healthy   stock,  reasonable 

prices.     A.   C.   Hlghman.  Salinas.  Cal. 

SELLING  out  our  rabbitry;  prize  winning 
Himalayans,  10  Cal.  fur  and  8  Red  does,  1 

yr.  old,  all  $2.  R.  D.  Gray,  B.  6,  Slnsuh,  Cal. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS,  utility  and  ped- 
igreed. R.  C.  Specht.  Sonoma.  Calif. 

JWKEYS^ 
GIANT   BRONZE  TURKEYS 
GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN 

Have  never  failed  to  win  GOLD  SPECIAL 
SWEEPSTAKES  for  best  turkey*  at  every 
show  exhibited  in  the  past  five  years,  in- 
cluding five  STATE  FAIRS,  the  West's 
greatest  shows. 

Although  the  East  has  been  combed  for 
Eastern  winners  to  defeat  the  GOLD 
NUGGET  STRAIN. 

An  Unequalled  Record  • 

We  raise  our  WINNERS. 

About  100  this  year's  breeding  HENS  for 
SALE  to  make  room  for  800  youngsters. 
Also  EGGS  for  sale. 

My  chief  object — More  meat  at  market 
time.  • 

J.  WILL  BLACKMAN. 
(Originator  Gold  Nugget  Strain) 

607  E.  Third  Street.  Loa  Angeles.  f_J. 
M A MMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  GoldTJu*> 

get  prize  winning  strain.  Eggs  36c  each: 
$30  a  hundred;  baby  turkeys  60c  each;  $50  a 
hundred.  May  and  June  hatches.  Inglewood 
Poultry  Co..   Box  242.  Inglewood.  Calif. 
BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND   EGGS — Limited 

number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings, 
hundreds  cf  thousands.  M.  M.  Relman 
Planada.  Cal. 


Lo-Glow  Electric  Incuba- 
tors that  hatch  and  hovers 
that  will  raise  your  chick*. 
Free  circular.  "Blue  Rib- 
bon Reds,"  100  pages  about 
Reds,  26c.  Red  Journal 
mo..  25c;  2  years,  including 
book,  60c.  Prize  winning 
Reds.  A  fine  lot  of  cockerel* 
for  sale:  also  eggs.  Green- 
leaf  Bros.  A  Cuahman,  212S 
Greenleaf  »•  Fanta  Ana, Cal. 


^APON^SP^CIALJST^ 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  canonizing;  8  to  10  weeks  Is  good 
if  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow, 
$5.50.  Furnish  your  tablo  with  this  be»t 
of  meat.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckoff  Bldg..  Loa  Angeles. 
Cal. 

GUINEA    PIGS   for  sale.     Blacks,  White*. 

reds  and  creams;  also  broken  colors. 
Write  me  your  want*  J.  E.  Love,  10* 
Soith  Rose  Ave.,   La  Manila  Park.  Oal. 
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says= 

"f/iQ  genuine  <EntJ 
dates  fcac/r  to 

/see" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  b1ac1c  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant,  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

JuMt  till  at  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

21 6  First  National  Bank  Bide..  San  Francisco 
i  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 
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Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Standardized 
Quality 


No  matter  where  you 
buy  "Red  Crown"  you 
always  get  the  same 
high-quality  fuel.  It  is 
made  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the  "Red 
Crown"  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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seed,  and  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
remove  the  small  peaches  before  the 
pits  have  hardened.  The  work  in  the 
case  of  peaches  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  no  thinning  shears  being 
used.  The  expense  is  not  great,  and 
when  one  considers  the  effect  in  pro- 
ducing larger  and  better  fruit,  the 
small  outlay  is  inconsequential. 

Thinning  Apricots 

a 

There  is  some  question  among  apri- 
cot growers  as  to  the  desirability  of 
hand-thinning  this  fruit.  Those  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  removing 
some  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  case  of 
peaches,  have  found  that  the  expense 
is  justified.  Pole  thinning  is  undesir- 
able because  it  is  impossible  to  select 
for  removal  those  fruits  which  are 
damaged  or  inferior  in  any  way.  This 
is  possible  only  when  the  fruit  is  re- 
moved by  hand.  The  elimination, 
therefore,  of  much  of  the  finer  fruit 


For  example,  in  the  case  of  Ben 
Davis  the  unthinned  trees  had  only 
15.1  per  cent  fancy  grade,  while  there 
were  S4.S  per  cent  and  30.3  per  cent 
second  and  third  grades,  respectively. 
In  the  case  of  the  thinned  trees,  6E3 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  fancy,  white 
32.3  per  cent  and  64  per  cent  wtn 
second  and  third  grades,  respectively. 

In  the  case  of  Jonathans  the  results 
secured  were  not  quite  so  striking, 
but  nevertheless  illustrate  clearly  the 
value  of  thinning  from  the  standpoint 
of  making  the  trees  bear  high-grade 
fruit.  The  unthinned  Jonathans  pro- 
duced 22  per  cent  fancy  grade  applet, 
with  57  per  cent  second  grade  and  21 
per  cent  third  grade.  The  thinned 
trees  produced  38  per  cent  fancy  ap- 
ples, while  49  per  cent  were  second 
grade  and  13  per  cent  third  grade. 

Should  Olives  Be  Thinned? 

Since  such  remarkable  results  have 

been  obtained  in  the  thinning  of  ap- 


It  May  Even  Pay  to  Thin  Olives!  , 


%e  Gasoline  of  Quality 


takes  place  when  the  pole  is  used,  yet 
the  operation  dcJes  relieve  the  tree  of 
an  extra  burden  and  therefore  the 
fruit  that  is  left  may  be  better  because 
of  this  work. 

Careful  experiments  in  the  thinning 
of  apricots  should  be  conducted,  so 
that  there  would  be  no  question  in  the 
minds  of  growers  as  to  the  value  of 
this  work,  which  is  now  known  to  be 
of  so  much  aid  in  the  development  of 
a  good  crop  of  peaches  or  apples. 

Thinning  Apples 

It  has  been  demonstrated  at  various 
times  in  different  districts  by  apple 
growers  and  by  experiment  station 
workers  that  the  thinning  of  this  fruit 
pavs  big  returns.  In  the  case  of  wine- 
saps,  where  the  fruit  has  a  tendency 
to  be  small,  the  fruits  should  be 
thinned  to  a  distance  of  at  least  eight 
inches  apart  on  the  twig.  Most  of  our 
other  standard  varieties  do  not  re- 
quire quite  as  heavy  thinning,  and  six 
inches  apart  would  give  very  good 
results. 

Apple-thinning  experiments  in  some 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  have 
demonstrated  very  effectively  the 
value  of  this  work.  L.  D.  Batchelor 
conducted  experiments  in  Utah  with 
Ben  Davis  and  Jonathan  apples.  The 
net  increase  per  acre  in  the  case  of  the 
Ben  Davis  variety  on  thinned  plots 
was  $113.14  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Jonathan  variety  $81.65.  This  very 
satisfactory  financial  increase  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  much 
larger  percentage  of  fancy  apples  on 
the  thinned  than  on  the  unthinned 
trees. 


pies,  and  since  the  principles  involved 
are  the  same  with  all  fruits,  it  would 
seem  to  be  worth  while  for  the  grow- 
ers of  other  fruits  where  size  is  suck 
an  important  factor  to  conduct  some 
careful  experiments  that  would  show 
absolutely  what  gain,  if  any,  would 
result  from  thinning.  Perhaps  some 
would  belittle  the  idea  of  thinning 
such  a  small  fruit  as  the  olive,  yet 
with  this  fruit,  probably  more  then 
any  other,  size  is  the  factor  that  de- 
termines the  prices.  Even  though  the 
work  may  be  expensive,  it  might  pay 
in  cases  where  trees  are  overloaded. 

There  Are  Other  FactorsI 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  there  are  certain  things  that  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  thinning 
of  any  kind  of  fruit.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  thiiiRS  is  soil  fer- 
tility. When  soils  are  low  in  the  ele- 
ments of  plant  food,  it  cannot  be  ex-  > 
pected  that  trees  will  mature  as  heavy 
a  crop  of  large  fruit  as  in  cases 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  essen- 
tial elements.  Likewise,  where  irriga- 
tion water  is  available  for  application 
whenever  needed,  fruit  can  be  sized, 
even  though  the  crop  is  heavy,  while 
on  dry  land  it  would  be  necessary  10 
remove  a  larper  amount  by  thinning, 
in  order  that  the  tree  could  make  a 
normal  growth  as  well  as  produce  a 
crop  of  good  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  thai 
under  most  conditions,  thinning  of 
certain  of  our  fruits  does  pay,  and  it 
may  be  found  in  years  to  come  (Mr 
practically  all  of  our  fruits  will  bene- 
fit from  this  practice. 
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CARRYING  forward  experiments 
that  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  four  years, 
the  Sperry  Flour  Cpmpany,  one  of 
the  leading  milling  concerns  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  our  great- 
est Pacific  Coast  institutions,  is  pre- 
paring to  standardize  the  "Early 
1  Baart"  and  "Bunyip"  milling  wheats 
that  have  been  found  suited  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  according  to  a  re- 
cent announcement  from  George  R. 
McLeod,  who  heads  the  agricultural 
department  of  this  concern. 

Another  important  forward  step  in 
the  "More  and  Better  Wheat"  cam- 
paign of  the  agricultural  department 
19  being  achieved  this  season  through 
the  planting  of  thirty  acres  of  Early 
Baart  wheat  in  rows,  from  which  are 
to  be  uprooted  by  painstaking  hand 
labor  all  plants  not  thoroughly  true 
to  type,  all  wheat  that  is  not  making 
thrifty  growth  and  all  that  has  stooled 
out  poorly.  Next  year  Bunyip  wheat 
seed  will  be  developed  the  same  way. 
I  It  is  expected  soon  to  secure  in 
this  way  these  improved  whea/s 
in  adequate  commercial  quantities 
for  general  planting,  thus  raising 
the  quality  as  well.as  the  quantity 
of  wheat  grown  in  California.  Simi- 
lar work,  it  is  hoped,  Will  be  carried 
on  some  day  in  the  wheat  belts  of  the 
great  Northwest. 

Big  Farming  Operations 

r  Practically  1000  acres  are  com- 
prised in  the  two  Sperry  Experi- 
mental Farms  east  of  Stockton  now 
being  operated.  These  adobe  lands, 
covered  with  sediment  to  a  depth 
varying  from  eight  inches  to  three 
feet,  afford  an  admirable  situation  for 
this  work.  Soil  conditions  are  to  be 
bettered  through  the  planting  of  400 
acres  to  various  nitrogen-gathering 
plants. 

Peas  will  be  planted  in  April  and 
beans  the  last  of  that  month  or  the 
first  of  May.  Then,  when  the  pods 
have  reached  their  full  development, 
the  plants  will  be  fed  off  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  the  roots  having  in  the 
meantime  accomplished  their  purpose 


AN  EXPERIENCED  producer  of 
Napier  fodder  (elephant  grass) 
gives  the  following  suggestions 
to  those  who  are  making  a  start  with 
this  wonderful  forage  plant,  which 
may  be  planted  this  month.  , 

When  you  receive  cane  joints  that 
have  been  several  days  in  transit,  put 
them  in  fresh  water  for  at  least  24 
hours,  and  should  you  not  haVe  time 
to  plant  them  at  once,  let  them  remain 
in  the  water  a  week  or  even  longer, 
but  change  to  fresh  water  about  every 
third  day.  They  will  root  and  sprout 
in  the  water. 

After  you  have  grown  your  own 
cuttings  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
field  growing,  we  advise  the  African 
way  of  planting  them,  viz.:  put  the 
canes  through  a  corn-cutting  machine, 
then  spread  them  broadcast  over  well 
prepared  ground,  and  disc  or  plow 
them  under,  and  irrigate.  Or  they 
may  be  dropped  in  rows  and  planted' 
as  potatoes.  Where  irrigation  and 
cultivation  are  as  necessary  as  here, 
this  method  should  be  given  prefer- 
ence. It  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
labor  to  lay  whole  canes  in  the  furrow 
and  plow  them  under,  but  not  too 
deeply.  Two  inches  is  about  the 
proper  depth  where  moisture  is 
sufficient. 

Planting  Single  Cuttings 
'ngle    eye    cuttings    are  planted 
very  little  difficulty.   The  opera- 
of  preparing  them  provides  a 
joint  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
g.   and    this    is    simply  thrust 


eat  Varieties 


of  storing  in  the  soil  the  invaluable 
crop-producing  nitrogen.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod's  close  observations  on  lands 
planted  in  legumes  has  been  that,  even 
where  the  crop  was  taken  off,  the 
succeeding  yield  of  wheat  was  from 
two  to  five  sacks  an  acre  more  than 
on  adjoining  land. 

This  root  growth,  he  believes,  puts 
the  land  in  better  condition  to  release 
plant  food,  besides  building  up  the 
land  gradually  and  restoring  it  to 
such  a  condition  as^will  produce  more 
wheat  that  will  be  better  in  quality 
from  a  gluten  standpoint  than  that 
formerly  raised. 

Large  Acreage  Raised 

The  500  acres  of  wheat  planted  last 
December  on  the  new  ranch  looks 
fine,  reports  Mr.  McLeod.  There  are 
250  acres  of  Early  Baart,  180  acres  of 
Bunyip  and  65  acres  of  Bayah,  which 
produced  eighteen  bags  to  the  acre 
last  year  in  the  same  field.  The  rest 
of  the  680  acres  and  the  308  acres  in 
the  other  ranch,  a  mile  farther  east, 
are  being  summer-fallowed  this  sea- 
son. 

When  the  rains  finally  came  quick 
action  was  necessary.  The  crew  of 
the  big  "75"  kept  "steam  up"  day 
and  night,  plowing  two  and  a  half 
acres  an  hour  with  fifteen  10-inch 
plows.  Seventy-five  feet  of  harrows 
were  pulled  by  the  big  "Cat,"  harrow- 
ing 100  acres  in  eight  hours.  Plant- 
ing was  done  both  broadcast  and  with 
drills,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  land  at  the  time. 

Another  important  item  of  the 
ranch  equipment  is  a  gigantic  sub- 
soiler,  the  land  being  subsoiled  across 
an  eight-foot  strip  to  a  depth  of  as 
much  as  fifteen  inches  at  the  rate  of 
one  acre  an  hour. 

Altogether,  the  wheat  development 
program  is  being  carried  forward 
along  substantial  and  progressive 
lines. 

(This  program  la  typical  of  the  new  busi- 
ness standards  that  govern  the  policies  of 
big,  successful  concerns.  While  the  motives 
are,  of  course,  not  altogether  altruistic,  such 
broad  policies  as  this  tend  toward  co-opera- 
tive development  on  a  large  scale  and  are 
therefore  of  direct  interest  and  benefit  to 
all  the  people. — Ed.) 


obliquely  into  the  ground,  so  that  the 
joint  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  4»  or  5 
inches.  With  canes  in  good  condition 
and  other  factors  favorable,  both  roots 
and  sprouts  will  be  sent  out  from  the 
single  joint  and  a  good,  vigorous 
plant  soon  established. 

One  joint  planted  during  April  will 
grow  as  many  as  twenty  or  more 
sprouts  that  may  be  separated  July  1, 
and  planted  separately,  so  that  by  Oc- 
tober 1  the  original  joint  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  400.  We  advise  that  no 
subdivision  be  made  after  October  1, 
but  let  the  crown  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  following  April,  when  each 
one  will  again  produce  twenty  or 
more  divisions,  besides  many  joints. 
Thus  one  joint  within  12  months  will 
produce  more  than  8000  plants.  This 

is  a  conservative  estimate. 

.  # 

For  Pasture 

For  field  pasture  or  browsing,  we 
recommend  planting  2  feet  apart  in 
rows  3  feet  apart. 

For  frequent  cutting,  we  advisa 
planting  12  inches  apart  each  way; 
thus  one  plant  to  each  square  foot 
will  quickly  fill  the  space  solidly  with 
succulent  green  feed  that  may  be  pas- 
tured or  cut  frequently  for  hay  or 
green  feed  for  chickens,  rabbits  or 
goats.  • 

The  grass  is  also  Said  to  possess 
drouth  resistant  qualities  to  ^marked 
degree,  but  it  will  thrive  be™  where 
soil  moisture  is  not  lacking. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  grass  as 
found  in  a  natural  state  in  Tropical 
Africa,  the  author  says: 


As  sure  as  you 
are  a  foot  high- 

you  will  like  this 
Camel  Turkish  and 
Domestic  Blend! 


Camels  are  aold everywhere  in  > 
scientifically  sealed  packages 
of  30  cigarettes  for  20  certta  ;  or 
ten  packages{200cigarettes)  in 
a  &lassine-paper-covered  car- 
ton. We  strongly  recommend 
this  carton  forthe  homeorofRce 
supply  or  when  you  travel. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


YOU  will  prefer  Camel's 
smooth,  delightful  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice  Do- 
mestic tobaccos  to  either  kind 
smoked  straight !  It  gives  you 
entirely  new  cigarette  pleasure  f 

Camels  never  tire  your  taste  1 
They  are  always  appetizing — 
and  satisfying,  because  they 
have  such  a  mellow  mild  body. 

Camels  leave  no  unpleasant 
cigaretty  aftertaste  or  unpleas- 
ant cigaretty  odor. 

That's  why  we  say  frankly — 
compare  Camels  with  any  ciga- 
rette in  the  world  at  any  price  1 


in  WESTERN  CANADA 


is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

;i3  those  iron  growing  whf-at.  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raising  Horses,  Csttle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious praises.  Koed  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  assy  terms 

Farm  Land  at$15  to  $30  An  Acre 

-land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  —  grazing  land  convenient  to  good 
grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones, etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi-  , 
gate  what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarc._, 
railway  rates,  location  of  laud, etc.,  apply  to  Department  of 


ugra- 


For  illustrated  literature  with  maps  and  particulars  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  laud,  etc..  apply  to  Department  of  Immii 
tion,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

eilbsrt  Books.  »-5  First  8L.  Sheldon  Block.  San  Fraaelno.  Csl. 

Canadian  Government  Afent. 
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FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

NO  PROFITEERING  HERE.  Same  price 
as  1914  for  DOUBLE  amount  of  personal)  • 
grown  (hence  GUARANTEED)  GIANT 
MARROW  CABBAGE;  for  chlcka.  rabbits, 
all  farm  stock,  table.  Richer,  hardier,  doa- 
ble-yielding kales.  Gigantic  "Marrow"- 
filled  trunk  (its  richest  portion)  entirely 
edible.  Plant  year  round.  Hundreds  en- 
thusiastic, contented,  California  customers: 
500  plus  seed  packets,  25c:  5  such.  U.  20, 
(acre  supply),  $3;  grower  to  planter  direct. 
Had  plants  ten  feet  high,  yard  long:  leaves, 
birds  nesting  in  one.  Can  you  beat  it? 
Photos,  suggestions  FREE.  Also:  Your 
money  back  if  you  don't  find  my  Immense 
wrinkled,  extra  green  super-sweet  "Golden 
Potlatch"  or  "Full  Dinner"  bush  Pea  "Best 
Ever."  "WONDERFUL  PEAS,"  says  Hay- 
ward  customer.  "WOULD  PAT  YOU  tl  PER 
PACKET  RATHER  THAN  LOSE  SEED," 
says  another.  Packets  only  15c;  8,  Jl. 
E.  E.  Martin.  Guaranteeing  Seedsman,  B-l, 
Bremerton,  Wash.   

NSW  HARDY  HYBRID  ALFALFA,  a  giant 
rooted,    thick    spreading    grower.  Life- 
long   stands,    no    reseedlng.     Best  quality. 
Proofs.    J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose,  Cal.  

DAHLIAS  Prize  Collection.  Write  for  catalog. 
DieLzel  Dahlia  Garden,   Oakland,  Cal. 

NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

ELEPHANT  OR  NAPIER  GRASS  most  pro- 
lific and  fast  growing  of  all  forage  plants. 
Grows  only  from  cuttings.  One  will  often 
throw  out  100  or  more  stools.  A  small  patch 
is  soon  a  big  one,  for  your  goats,  rabbits  or 
chickens.  All  animals  relish  it.  A  paper 
dollar  will  bring  you  a  dozen  rooted  cuttings, 
not  rooted  $20  per  M.  Guaranteed  to  grow. 
Circulars  free;  pictures  5o.  Give  it  a  trial; 
its  wonderful  growth  Is  unbelievable  until 
seen.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  ex-clty  veterinarian, 
1017  So.  Boyle  ave,,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

50.000  FLORIDA  Sour  Orange  seed  bed 
stock;  100,000  Sweet  seeding  orange  seed 
bed  stock.  Valencias.  Eureka  Lemons.  Sup- 
ply Company  buds.  Southland  Nurseries. 
1041  E.  Colorado  Bt..  Pasadena.  Colo.  6352. 
TOMATO  PLANTS,  A.   &  M.  Firest  Early. 

field  grown,  hardy  plants.  $5  per  M. 
Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co.,  620  S.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

 ^LP^V/MiTED  

BOYS 

In  every  city  and  town  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, a  bright,  active,  High  School  lad  over 
16  years,  with  good  executive  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  a  business  In  hi"  home 
town  after  sch.iol  hours.  V"ry  profitable 
and  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experi- 
ence. Address  a  letter  in  your  ..wn  hand- 
writing to  Circulation  Manager,  "Ca'lfarnla" 
Magazine.  The  Examiner.  Los  Angles.  Cal. 
IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  good,  selling 

proposition  where  you  can  make  big  prof- 
its, you  should  get  In  touch  with  us  at  once. 

We  are  selling  out  our  entlu  stock  of 
premiums.  There  are  a  number  of  very  at- 
tractive articles  that  are  salable  at  sight, 
which  you  can  secure  at  pre-war  cost  in  any 
quantity.  It  costs  you  nothlnp  to  Ket  full  de- 
tails. Drop  us  a  card.  Address  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Examiner  auilJing.  I.os  Angeles.  Cal. 

Advertise  yomr  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
Boat  to  small — full  particular*  upon  appli- 
cation. 

WAJJT^Dj-AjGJENJ^SAJ^EJW^ 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto 
washers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.50  each; 
square  deal.     Particulars  free.    Rusler  Com- 
pany, Johnstown,  Ohio. 

__^f3f3KS^F^R^A^E___ 

BOOK  ON  IRRIGATION  by  D.  H.  Anderson. 

Editor  of  Irrigation  Acre;  256  pages,  illus- 
trated, giving  all  essential  facts  regarding 
soil  irrigation,  plant  foods,  crops,  weather 
forecasts.  Sent  on  approval.  $1,  postpaid. 
LIBERTY     BOOK     STORE,     1150  Market 

street.  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

FUNNIEST   BOOK   IN   PRINT.     Send  26c 

for  "The  Diary  of  a  Doctor's  Son."  Pa- 
cific Book  Co.,  7036  Holmes  ave..  Los  An- 
geles,  Oal.  

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  nd  will  do  wonders— the 
cost  is  small — foil  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 

IKS^OUGHT^ 

BOOKS  BOUGHT — Choice  and  rare  books  a 
specialty.    DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP.  618 
South  Hill.  Los  Angeles.   Telephone  63250. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


MEDICAL 


FREE  Chiropractic  Treatments.     931  Soi 
Hill  St,  Los  Angeles. 

"^cIio^lTa^d^c^lTeges' 


DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  SIB..  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  $1.  Advance,  10  lessons,  12. 

USED  STOVES  &  MACHINERY 

EVERYTHING   SECOND  HAND— All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a   specialty.     Noah's   Ark,    609   E.    1st  St., 
Loe  Angeles.  Ca).    Phone  19750.  


1CH0LERINE 


Selfish  Interest 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the  Methodist 
divine,  was  asked  one  day  to  conduct 
an  "experience  meeting"  at  a  colored 
church  in  the  South. 

A  colored  woman  arose  and  bore 
witness  to  the  preciousness  of  her  re- 
ligion as  light-bringer  and  comfort- 
giver. 

"That's  good,  sister!"  commented 
Dr.  Buckley.  "But  now  about  the 
practical  side.  Does  your  religion 
make  you  strive  to  prepare  your  hus- 
band a  good  dinner?  Does  it  make 
you  hook  after  him  in  every  way?" 

Just  then  Dr.  Buckley  felt  a  jpnk 
at  his  coat  tails  by  the  colored 
preacher,  who  whispered  ardently. 
"Press  dem  questions,  doctor;  press 
dem  questions.    Dat's  my  wife!" 


Too  Much  for  Him 

Upon  being  asked  why  he  deserted, 
a  negro  replied:  "Well,  suh,  them 
scrapnell  didn't  scare  me  none,  and  I 
wasn't  much  afeared  of  them  ginade, 
but  when  a  white  man  says  they  is 
goin'  to  shoot^a  garage  at  me,  ma 
feet  just  taken  me  away  from  there!" 


Sweet  Innocence! 

It  was  evening  and  several  callers 
were  chatting  in  the  parlor,  when  a 
patter  of  little  feet  was  heard  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  Mrs.  K.  raised  her 
hand  for  silence.  "Hush,  the  children 
are  going  to  deliver  their  good  night 
message,"  she  said  softly.  "It  always 
gives  me  a  feeling  of  reverence  to 
hear  them.  They  are  so  much  nearer 
the  Creator  than  we  are,  and  they 
speak  the  love,  that  is  in  their  little 
hearts  never  so  fully  as  when  the  dark 
has  come.  Listen!"  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  tense  silence.  Then — "Mam- 
ma," came  the  message  in  a  shrill 
whisper,  "Willie  found  a  bedbug." 


"Why  don't  you  step  in  and  see 
Dr.  Duck  about  your  sore  throat?" 

"I  should  say  not!  I  won't  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  quacks! 
All  they  do  is  to  advocate  the  water 
cure  and  then  present  a  big  bill!" 


More  Precious  Than  Gems 

"Modern     agriculture     has  made 
many  old  sayings  seem  ridiculous." 
"How's  that?" 

"Well,  for  instance,  'Casting  pearls 
before  swine'  isn't  anything  in  view 
of  the  present  price  of  grain!" 


With  Onions? 

"Give  me  LIBERTY  or  death," 
Old  Patrick  Henry  cried. 

He  said  it  with  his  dying  breath. 
His  "liberty"  came  fried! 


Bossy's  Menu 


A  former  chef  enrolled  in  a  cor- 
respondence course  in  agriculture. 
Asked  to  figure  out  a  ration  for  a 
dairy  cow,  he  submitted  the  following: 

Fox-tall  Soup 
Alfalfa  Greens  Ensilage  Salad 

Artichokes   a   la  Natural 
Beets  Carrots 
Bran  with  Milk  Cull  Potatoes 

Cottonseed  or  Copra  Cake 
Cud 


Might  Be  the  Last  One! 

Bossy  (after  a  heavy  meal  of  green 
alfalfa)— "Gee,  that  was  a  SWELL 
feed!" 


His  Best  Bet 

A  mascot  is  a  lucky  thing; 

May  be  just  an  old  brass  ring. 
May  be  just  a  shaggy  dog — 

Or  possibly  a  big  bullfrog. 
A.  mascot  is  most  anything 

.That  to  the  owner  luck  will  bring. 
Might  be  just  a  man's  pet  cow —  I 

My  mascot  is  the  old  red  sow! 

— R.  Q.  Wlckham. 


Woman's  Intuition 

Hubby — "How  do  you  like  the  cigar 
I'm  smoking?" 

Wifie— "Smells  like  a  good  one. 
Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

That  Explains  It! 

"Georgie,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  stop 
striking  that  cat?" 
"I  didn't  strike  'im,  Ma." 
"Then,  why  is  he  yowling  so?" 
"Well  I  DID  pet  'im  a  little  hard!" 


Raising   Tree   Cotton  in  Peru 

(Continued   from  Fa«;e  63) 


Refer  to  Big  Ad  on  Page  58 


tons.  A  metric  ton  is  2204  pounds. 
The  tree  cotton  above  mentioned  can 
better  endure  the  want  of  water  than 
the  Egyptian  cotton;  in  fact,  on  good 
land  it  requires  only  one  watering  a 
year  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The 
greatest  advantage  which  Peru  enjoys 
over  the  cotton  in  America  is  said  to 
be  its  freedom  from  boll  weevil.  Nor 
is  the  cotton  attacked  by  any  other 
plague.  The  cotton  crop  already 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. But  this  production  can  be 
increased  several  times  over,  for  the 
reason  that  the  lands  available  there- 
for are  hardly  touched.  The  great 
expanse  of  idle  lands  in  Peru  which 
are  capable  of  enormous  production 
of  both  sugar  and  cotton  only  await 
enterprising  men  with  capital  in  order 
to  make  the  country  one  of  the  largest 


producers  in  the  world,  according  to 
those  acquainted  with  condition*  in 
the  sister  republic. 

Reliable  Information  Available 

Senor  Manuel  Ayulo,  who  is  a  na- 
tive of  Peru  and  who  is  interested 
commercially  there,  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  residing  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  president  of  the  Peru- 
vian Association  of  Los  Angeles. 
Since  the  end  of  the  world  conflict 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  interest- 
ing many  peopte  in  the  Republic  of 
Peru.  He  is  leaving  for  Peru  the 
middle  of  May  with  a  party  which  in- 
clud"  American  investors.  Mr. 
Ayulo's  office  is  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  any  information  desired  on 
the  subject  of  Peru  will  be  cheerfully 
and  readily  given  by  him. 


Better   Nursery  Stock 

(Continued  from  Pare  It)       .  * 

grafting  buds  from  these  trees  the 
nurserymen  hope  eventually  to  pro- 
duct a  much  higher  type  of  tree  than 

now  planted. 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  growers,  the 
nurserymen  will  confine  their  experi- 
ments almost  entirely  to  the  ordinary 
French  prune,  which  now  yields  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  California  crop. 
Future  plantings,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  about  85  per  cent  French  prunes 
and  5  per  cent  each  Imperial,  Sugar 
and  Roble  de  Sargent. 

Co-operating  with  the  nurserymen, 
the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  which,  with  a  member- 
ship of  10,000  fruit  growers,  markets 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  California 
prune  and  apricot  crop,  has  offered 
to  furnish  the  nurserymen  with  in- 
formation from  its  records  showing 
which  orchards  in  the  State  include 
trees  consistently  producing,  over  a 
term  of  years,  prunes  and  apricots 
larger  than  the  average. 

In  producing  a  better  variety  of 
apricots  for  drying,  the  growers  sug- 
gested to  the  nurserymen  that  plant- 
ings in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  con- 
sist of  Tildon  and  Blenheim  varieties 
and  in  the  coast  valleys  Royal  and 
Blenheims,  with  small  plantings  of 
Moorparks  for  growers  who  desired 
to  produce  this  variety. 

The  nurserymen  will  be  aided  in 
their  experimental  work  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  L. 
Scott,  bud  specialist,  of  San  Jose 
J.  E.  Bergtholdt  of  Newcastle  tf| 
charge  of  the  nurserymen's  experi- 
mental work. 


Fight  the  Aphids! 

Aphis  unusually  is  prevalent  in  gar 
dens  at  this  season,  attacking  melon*, 
cucumbers,  squash,  cabbage,  bean*, 
peas,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  etc.  H 
the  home  garden  where  a  small  sprayer 
is  used,  apply  one  tcaspoonful  of  Black 
Leaf  "40"  to  I  tablespoonful  of  soap 
and  one  gallon  of  water.  Spray  thor 
oughly,  makina  i  criatn  to  touch  alllict 
with  the  liquid. 


'No  Substitute  for  Milk' 


So  says  the  California  Dairy  C 
cil,  exhibiting  the  above  chart  to  i 
what  a  really  essential  food  mil 
And  that  is  not  mentioning  its  cot 
of  ritamines,  essential  to  J»u»wi« 
relopment. 


MOLINE 

The  Universal  Tractor 

PjOES  all  field  work — including  cultivating, 
harvesting  and  belt  work.  One  man  operates 
both  the  tradtor  and  the  implement.  The  operator 
sits  in  complete  safety  in  the  usual  place — on 
the  seat  of  the  implement. 

The  work  is  always  in  plain  sight — no  looking 
backward.  Tractor  and  implement  form  one 
unit — can  back  and  turn  short 

These  indispensable  features  are  particularly  profit- 
able at  harvest  time,  when  one  man  instead  of  two  can 
cut  the  ripe  grain  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  in  10  hours. 

The  necessity  for  saving  time  and  labor  is  the  great- 
est consideration  before  the  farmer  today. 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY 

MOLINE.  ILLINOIS 

Brancha  at:  Atlanta,  Now  Orleans.  Dallas.  Oklahoma  City.  St.  Louis.  Poughkeepaie.  N.  Y..  Baltimore.  Lot  Ansae*. 
Stockton.  CaL.  Spokane,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Kansas  City.  Omaha.  Minneapolis.  Mi  not.  N.  D„  Sious 
Falls.  S.  D..  Da*  Moine*.  Bloaming  ton.  111.,  Indianapolis.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Jackson,  Mich. 


J- 


Sturdy 


chicks  mean 


SWEGROWgvesyouiofii! 


It  is  the  one  feed  that  is  always  sure  to  produce  a  thrifty 
growth — a  growth  that  goes  a  long  way  toward  future  profits. 
From  the  time  they  are  five  weeks  old  until  they  are  twelve 
weeks  old — chicks  need,  above  all,  bone  and  muscle.  You  can't 
expect  them  to  mature  into  good  layers  or  good  breeders  un- 
less they  have  a  good,  strong  framework  to  build  on. 
,  And  that's  exactly  what  Sperry  SUREGROW  gives  them.  It 
contains  the  essential  food  units  your  chicks  must  have  to  pro- 
duce a  good,  healthy  growth.  It's  surprising  how  many  chick 
troubles — such  as  indigestion,  moping,  slow  growth — all  disap- 
pear once  you  start  them  going  on  this  balanced  ration. 

SUREGROW  is  more  than  a  uniform,  top-grade  feed. 
It  is  an  investment  that  will  come  back  to  you  many 
times  over  in  the  increased  health  and  vigor  of  your  flock. 
It  means  sturdy  chicks  and  sturdy  profits! 

And  here's  where  you'll  find  our  booklet — 
"Makes  Hens  Happy" — a  big  little  help.  For  it 
gives  you  the  practical  advice  of  practical  poultry- 
men — 32  pages  full  of  help  and  guidance.  Simply 
cutout  the  coupon  and  mail  today — it's  free! 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


Stock  V 
&  Poultry  \ 
Food  Dept.  \^ 
Sperry  Floor  Co.  ^ 
tM  Weber  Avenue  \ 
Stockton,  California  \ 

Please  tend  me,  without 
obligation,  a  copy  of  your  \ 
booklet, "Make*  Hen*  Happy."  \ 


Sperry 

SUREGROW 


V 


Addrm 


yi  Sperry  Product 


June,   1920  Lutner  BurDanK— my  new  creations  10c   per  Copy 


DELTA  FARMS 


The  Holland  of  America9 


Located  in  the  Rich  Delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  River,  15  Miles  Southwest  of  Stockton 


300  Sacks  of  Onions  Per  Acre  Grown  Last  Season  on  a  Delta  Farm.  Onions  Are  Now  Selling  for  $7  Per  Sack 


During  the  Past   Twelve   Months   Our  Delta  Farms  Land  Sales  Have 

Reached  the  Astounding  Total  of  $6,750,000 

This  tremendous  volume  of  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Delta  Farms  are  positively  the 
best  land  offered  to  the  public  today.  We  are  now  offering  for  sale  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  rich  black  reclaimed  peat  land  subdivided  into  100,  200,  300  and  500-acre  tracts.  We 
have  no  small  tracts. 

Price,  $300  Per  Acre;  Terms,  $65  Per  Acre  Cash;  18  Years  to  Pay  Balance 

If  you  have  $7500  cash  or  more  to  invest,  BUY  A  DELTA  FARM.  Every  Delta  Farm  is 
under  intensive  cultivation  NOW.  Your  income  begins  the  day  you  buy.  Every  Delta  Farm 
is  equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  farm  buildings. 

The  Soil  Is  Rich  Black  Peat,   40  to  60  Feet  Deep 

Every]  Delta  Farm  fronts  the  San  Joaquin  River  or  tributaries. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE!!  Unlimited 

You  merely  open  a  syphon ;  the  water  flows  into 
your  ditches  by  gravity. 

A  dry  year,  such  as  recently  threatened  Cali- 
fornia, has  no  terror  for  the  Delta  farmer.  Here  you 
are  always  sure  of  a  crop. 

Delta  Farms  are  devoted  principally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  Potatoes,  Onions,  Corn,  Barley,  Celery,  As- 
paragus, Beans  and  Vegetables. 


Water  for  Irrigation  is  ALWAYS  Available 

You  must  see  the  Delta  to  appreciate  it.  It  is  the 
richest  and  most  productive  farm  land  in  California. 
In  a  class  by  itself.  Incomparable. 

If  you  are  interested  and  are  in  a  position  to  buy 
100  acres  or  more  of  this  land,  write  for  literature,  or, 
better  still,  make  an  appointment  for  us  to  show  you 
this  magnificent  property. 


ARTHUR  C.  PARSONS 


Stockton  Sales  Office: 
Belding  Bldg. 


Main  Land  Sales  Office: 

Suite  901  Hobart  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
1002  Trust  &  Savings  Bldg. 
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Oar  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
tbat  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  la  due  the 
beat  tbat  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
Is  th«  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
hlra  as  the  basic  producer.  Ills  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  our*.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
and  Farm. 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


Around  tho  Calendar 

June — the  month  of  brides  and  grooms, 
threshing  gangs  and  gorgeous  blooms, 
heat  and  dust,  maturing  notes,  pesky 
flies  and  squealing  shoats.  June — sweet 
summer's  loveliest,  when  the  farmers  all 
are  blest;  some  with  bank  accounts  to 
draw;  some  with  costly  sons-in-law. 
Soft,  intoxicating  nights,  but  no  intoxi- 
cating rights;  days  of  arid,  sizzling 
drouth,  with  no  relief  from  hand  to 
mouth.  Milk  and  water  everywhere;  for 
some(  delight;  for  some,  despair.  And 
so  each  sings  a  different  tune,  about  the 
dreamy  month  of  June.— -Justin  Nutt. 


THE  "QUIET  SEASON" 

IX  the  publishing  business  summer 
always  has  been  regarded  as  the 
"quiet  season,"  many  advertisers  for 
some  unknown  reason,  reducing  their 
space  for  two  or  three  months.  Our 
anticipations  of  a  well-earned  rest  this 
month,  however,  were  rudely  *  Jolted 
when  we  found  that  this  number  would 
have  to  be  16  pages  larger  than  the 
June  issue  of  last  year,  In  order  to  ac- 
commodate our  advertising.  But  we 
are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  our  more  than  150,000  readers  the 
many  good  things  contained  in  this 
issue  that  we  could  not  have  published 
in  a  paper  as  small  as  we  issued  Just 
a  year  ago.  Perhaps  we  shall  "get  off" 
more  easily  next  month.  But  be  that 
as  It  may,  we  can  promise  you  some 
big  surprises,  and  some  wonderfully  in- 
teresting and  helpful  features  for  the 
summer  months.  And  so  to  those  whose 
subscriptions  may  be  about  *to  expire 
we  will  say:  "If  you  knew  what  we 
know  you'd  re-new." 


A  ONE-WORD  MOTTO 

That,  If  observed  by  all  men  and  women, 
would   make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live: 


THINK 
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THE  following  outline  of  the-  month's  display  advertisements  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  Orchard  and  Farm — part  of  our  general  plan  of  service,  and 
something  that  is  found  in  no  other  farm  Journal  in  America.    We  inaugu- 
rated this  page  in  the  belief  that  the  average  subscriber  did 
not  realize  the  value  to  him  of  our  advertising  columns.  The 
response  has  been  more  than  we  expected.   Our  readers  have 
written  to  tell  us  how  convenient  they  have  found  this  unique 
index  of  advertisements.    One  subscriber  said  recently:  "I 
was  wondering  where  I  could  get  information  about  a  num- 
ber of  things  I  needed  for  my  ranch,  when  it  occurred  to  me 
to  make  use  of  your  alphabetical  'questionnaire.'    I  imme- 
diately  found  several  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  had 
?;  Just  what  I  wanted.    I  now  read  this  column  the  first  thing 
~  every  month."    Glance  over  these  questions.    How  many  of 
them  can  you  answer?    A  clear  reply  will  be  found  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  page  listed  opposite  each  query.    Don't  fail  to  make 
use  of  this  valuable  feature  of  Orchard  and  Farm! 

REAL  ESTATE,  LAND  OPPORTUNITIES,  INVESTMENTS— 

About  Peru — What  are  the  opportunities  for  making  money  in  Peru,  South 

America,  and  how  can  I  take  advantage  of  them?   26,  27 

Farm  Land — Where  can  I  buy  land  with  free  irrigation  water?   2 

Investments,  Silver- — What  is  the  present  and  the  future  outlook  for  silver?.  31 
Land,  Grain — What  are  the  opportunities  in  Western  Canada?    18 

SEEDS,  PLANTS  (FIELD  AND  GARDEN),  FERTILIZERS— 

Alfalfa  Seed — Where  is  alfalfa  seed  grown  on  certified  fields?   49 

Corn — Can  I  secure  seed  of  corn  producing  6  or  8  ears  to  the  stalk?   24 

Cow  Peas — In  what  different  ways  are  they  valuable?   23 

Elephant  Grass — What  does  it  cost  to  establish  a  field  of  elephant  grass?...  30 

Plants — Who  sells  vegetable  and  flower  plants  by  parcel  post?   33 

Rhubarb— Is  it  possible  to  make  over  $1000  an  acre  growing  rhubarb?   39 

SPRAY  MATERIALS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT— 

Dehydrator — What  is  the  relation  of  the  dehydrator  to  sugar  and  car 

shortage?   •••  35 

Drier,  Fruit— Is  there  a  moderately-priced  drier  for  the  average  grawer?..  IS 
Dusting  Material — Has  a  new  invention  revolutionized  the  control  of  citrus 

pests?   '   " 

Inoculation — What  different  effects  has  seed  inoculation  upon  legumes?...  19 
Sprayer,  Dust— Can  I  control  aphis,  thrips  and  red  spider  with  one  operation?  19 
MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING.IRRIGATION,  CONSTRUCTION— 
Bean  Cultivator— What   are   the   attributes    of    an    up-to-date  two-row 

cultivator?   i~ iq 

Bean  Planters— Is  there  a  planter  that  will  not  injure  large  seed?   19 

Belting— Who  sells  belting  for  all  kinds  of  machinery?...   Si 

Blasting  Powder— Do  different  kinds  vary  in  quality  and  results.'   *» 

Building  Materials— How  can  I  save  money  on  them?.   .  i< 

Cement  Mixer— Is  there  a  moderately  priced  mixer  for  the  average  farm?. ...  Si 

Enqine — How  can  I  save  money  on  a  small  farm  engine?  

Engines,  Pumping— How  can  I  protect  my  crops  against  gasoline  and  elec-  ^ 

trie  power  shortage?   .' "        '  1  "  ' jo 

Engines,  Oil  Pumping— Wh  it  can  be  done  for  engines  having  this  trouble?. .  4» 
Fire  Extinguisher— Is  there  a  special  type  for  protecting  ranch  buildings^  .  34 
Grinders— For  what  different  purposes  can  a  power  grinder  be  used  on  faim .  Z0 

Litter  Carriers— How  much  time  do  they  save  in  cleaning  a  barn   *» 

Paint  and  Varnish— Does  it  pay  to  paint  concrete?   . 

Pipe,  Iron— Is  second-hand  pipe  satisfactory?  

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation-What  is  a  durable  type  of  af>?n£f^;^£r"  41 
Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation-What  are  the  advantages  of  surface  irrigation ...  .  41 

Plows,  Disc— Who  will  give  information  concerning  all  types..   . 

Pumps— What  advantage  has  the  turbine  pump  for  irrigation^   ' 

Pumps— What  has  one  a  right  to  demand  of  a  pumping  outfit?   « 

Pumps— What  is  the  meaning  of  "high  efficiency  pumps?    " 

Pumps— What  is  the  range  in  capacity  of  centrifugal  pumps      . .  ...  ......  |» 

Pumps^What  are  the  present  prices  for. pumps  of  various  types  and  sues..  35 

Silo— What  makes  for  long  life  in  a  silo?   30 

Solder,  Cold— How  can  I  mend  a  leaky  mi  He  can  in  a  hum  ......  •-•v." 

Water  System— Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  tower  or  elevated  tank  in  order  to  ^ 

have  running  water?   ••  •  22 

Well  Boring  Outfit— Can  one  man  and  a  team  bore  a  well  

TRACTORS  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS 

Automobile— Can  big  power  and  size  successfully  be  combined  with  small  ^ 

B^w£t^^  — ?  S 

«oV^tt  E  <Z  ^  24 

automobile?   •••  * 44 

c„,-l  pi, in*  what  is  their  relation  to  cultivating.'  ••• ■ 

P^W^ouMtL  ^rm  motor-truck  be  equipped  with  pneumat.es?...  61 
Tractor  Desiqn — Is  it  the  most  important  factor...  ....  •••••' „„ 

TraclorlfOper«iion'Co.t^an''a^y'VrWc'tor  'plow*  an  acre  on  from  ltol^ 

Tracer  Ownt.^Why  do  '^'^^^'^'^r^'- '  8 
Tractor— What  small  machine  Is  designed  to  handle  three  p lows?— v  —  « 
Tractor,  Vineyard  and  Orchard— What  is  demand  for  a  tractor  of  this  kind.  Si 

Tractor-One^Horse-What  It,  meant  by  "Special  California  Type  ?   29 

Trailers— Is  the  heavy-duty  trailer  a  success?  

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS, #D  AIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Cream  Separator— How  long  may  I  expect  my  separator  to  last?  ••  •  22 

Molasses-What  is  the  experience  of  dairymen  with  molasses  as  a  cow  feed?  *8 

Oil  Cake  and  Meals— Where  can  I  get  information  about  these  feeds?   « 

Sheep,  Karakul— Where  can  I  secure  breeding  stock?. . . . ..........  *w 

Stock  Remedies— What  California  manufacturer  makes  livestock  medicines?  38 


POULTRY,    PET    STOCK  AND 
SUPPLIES— 
An  Important  Question — Do  home 

mixed  feeds  pay?    52 

Baby  Chick  Food — What  is  the 
property  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
chick  ration?    32 

Egg  Record — Where  can  I  secure 
free  egg  record  chart?   33 

Green  Feed  Substitute — Is  there  a 
satisfactory  small  bulk  substi- 
tute for  green  poultry  feed?   22 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Army  Goods — Where  can  I  buy 
tents,  clothing  and  other  val- 
uable army  goods  cheap?   33 

Canned  Goods — How  can  I  save 
money  on  canned  goods?   33 

Chocolate — In  what  different  ways 
may  ground  chocolate  help  en- 
tertainers?   4* 

Coffee— Is  it  possible  to  buy  a 
good  grade  at  40  cents?   45 

Coffee — How  can  I  "raise  my 
own"?    22 

Fish — How  can  I  reduce  my  ranch 
meat  bill?    41 

Fly  Killer — What  kind  has  met 
with  great  success?    41 

Home  Decoration — Who  sends  free 
books  telling  how  to  decorate 
and  furnish  homes  artistically?  35 

Kerosene  Burner — Can  I  success- 
fully make  my  old  stove  into  a 

gas  range?    *' 

Lantern— What  type  will  give 
more  light  than  20  old  style 
lanterns?   29 

Piano — How  much  can  I  afford  to 

pay?    37 

Root  Beer — Can  I  make  it  success- 
fully at  home?   24 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Asthma — Is  there  a  cure  for  this 
disease?   32 

Bee  Supplies — Where  can  I  secure 
supplies  required  for  bee- 
keeping?   33 

Bags — Who  buys  and  sells  all 
kinds?    34 

Chiropractic — Where  can  I  learn 
to  be  a  chiropractor?    42 

Cigarettes — Are  premiums  a  good 
advertisement?    4t 

Education,  Travel — What  advan- 
tages does  the  navy  offer  to  a 
young  man?   17 

Knife-Gun — Where  can  I  get  in- 
formation about  this  novelty?..  38 

Produce — Who  pays  cash  for  green 
fruits  and  vegetables?   38 


"Gracious,  there's  Clarence  Kitten 
behind  the  bars.    Wh*t  M  he  dot" 

"Sh-h-h!  They  gave  him  thirty  days 
for  licking  his  paw.11 

Poor  Clarence!  Possession  I*  nine  points 
of  tho  law  and  Clarence  has  but  nine  lives 
to  live.  And  to  think  that  paternalism  was 
his  undoing!  There  are  many  in  the  same 
oat-agory.  Unfortunately.  Clarence's  prob- 
lem Is  not  agricultural,  or  he  would  be  able 
to  seek  and  find  Its  solatlon  in  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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"BOUR-DAVI9 


M    O    T    O  "R_ 


C    A    "R_  9 


A  Big  Car  in  Size  and  Power — a  Small  Car  in 
Weight  and  Expense 


The  Bour-Davis  is  the  most  sensible  car  you  can 
buy,  particularly  if  you  reside  in  the  southern  or 
western  States. 

We  who  live  in  these  sections  know  that  we  have 
motoring  conditions  to  face  that  require  a  wider 
margin  of  power  and  strength  than  most  motor 
car  builders  have  seemed  to  think  necessary  for 
average  service. 

The  Bour-Davis  is  designed  to  meet  just  such 
extra  severe  service  conditions  as  we  face  in  these 
sections.  Its  power  is  wonderful — greatly  in 
excess  of  the  average  car  of  its  weight. 

It  is  an  all-the-year-'round,  all-road  car. 

You  will  marvel  at  its  comfort.  The  springs  are 
specially  designed  to  ease  the  car  over  the  rough- 
est roads,  yet  with  extra  strength  to  guard 
against  breakage. 

Every  part  has  been  designed  with  the  same  idea 
in  mind  to  provide  for  excess  strains. 


Yet  with  all  this  reserve  strength,  the  Bour-Davis 
is  far  lighter  than  many  cars  less  capable. 

Strength  has  been  secured  by  the  use  of  costly 
steels  and  materials  instead  of  by  great  masses 
of  metal. 

Another  source  of  lasting  delight  in  the  Bour- 
Davis  is  the  beauty  of  the  car.  It  is  a  car  that 
everyone  admires  and  envies — yet  so  artistically 
correct  in  lines  and  proportioning  that  it  never 
grows  tiresome. 

In  furnishings  and  in  fittings,  the  Bour-Davis 
has  rarely  been  equaled  by  any  car  at  any  price. 

Imagine  a  medium-priced  car  with  such  unusual 
features  as  a  lined  top,  real  leather  upholstery,  and 
a  choice  of  four  leathers  to  suit  your  individual 
tastes — three  options  on  body  colors;  tonneau 
lamp;  inspection  lamp  with  cord  wound  on  an 
automatic  spool;  thermos  bottle  compartment, 
and  a  variety  of  other  features  never  before  found 
on  any  car  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 


We  promise  you  that  the  Bour-Davis  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  car  you  can  buy. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it.    See  the  Bour-Davis.    Ride  in  it  and  drive  it,  and  let  it  prove  itself. 


Our  latest  six  color  catalog  will  be  sent  on  request 


TO  DEALERS 
Yon  will  find  the  Boor -Da  vis  an 
exceptionally    profitable  tilling 
proposition,    Home  territory  "till 
open.  Write  for  full  information. 

MODEL* 
Five- Passenger  Touring  Car 
Heven-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Two-Passenger  Roadster 

• 

LOUISIANA  MOTOR.  C*AR  COMPANY* 

•   SHTLEVEPORT  -  LOUISIANA  • 
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The  Conspiracy  A 

NOW  somebody  has  thrown  a  monkey-wrench  into  the  wheels  of 
the  Federal  farm  loan  system,  and  its  machinery  has  stopped 
working  entirely!  * 
The  officers  of  the  various  districts  recently  were  summoned 
hastily  to  Washington  for  a  conference;  and  they,  together  with  other 
f  riends  of  Agriculture,  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  resuming  operations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  resolution  empowering  the  treasury  to  absorb 
be  next  issue  of  bonds.  IP  THIS  IS  NOT  DONE  IT  IS  CONCEDED 
THAT  THE  BANKS  PACE  AN  ENTIRE  SUMMER  OF  INACTIVITY 
AS  FAR  AS  MAKING  NEW  LOANS  IS  CONCERNED. 

Think  of  it!  The  Nation  crying,  "More  production";  high  prices 
mounting  higher;  a  world  food  famine  still  threatening ;  iarmers  beset 
by  all  manner  of  discouragements — and  at  this  critical  time  the  loans 
that  help  to  make  production  possible  are  being  held  up  because  of 
selfish  malice  on  the  part  of  a  few  dollar-blinded  money  lenders! 

No  gum-shoe  sleuth  is  needed  to  discover  who  threw  the  money- 
-wrench  that  did  the  damage!    A  powerful  organization  of  private 
Joan  companies  has  had  the  present  tie-up  as  its  principle  objective 
for  years.   Formerly  fattening  on  short -time,  usurious  loans,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  combine  never  have  ceased 
smarting  from  the  blow  dealt  by  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  land  banks. 
They  have  sought  to  remove  the  one 
■olace  ever  offered  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  interest-burdened 
farmers.   No,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  unpatriotic  element  that  has 
attempted  to  wreck  the  machinery,  at 
a  time  when  smooth  operation  was 
most  necessary  for  the  National  wel- 
fare ! 


fact  that  farm  loan  bonds  bear  only  5  per  cent  interest.  They  well 
know  that  very  few  Federal  farm  loan  bonds  would  be  sold  at  this 
rate,  unless  they  WERE  made  tax-exempt,  and  they  are  very  careful 
to  suppress  this  most  important  half  of  the  story.  They  realize  that  all 
they  need  to  do  in  order  to  wreck  the  system  completely  is  to  make  the 
sale  of  bonds  impossible. 

And  now  the  country  is  being  treated  to  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  great,  benevolent  and  much-needed 
National  measure,  helpless  in  the  coils  of  private 
greed.  Even  with  tax-exemption,  investors  will  not 
buy  bonds  until  the  present  situation  lias  cleared  up. 
The  very  constitutionality  of  the  Act-has  been  ques- 
tioned. It  must  be  minutely  scrutinized  and  qragged 
through  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  United  States  be- 
fore even  any  more  loans  can  be 
extended  in  the  regular  way  to  thf 
waiting  farmers! 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  leading  legal- 
talent  of  the  world  prepared, 
passed  upon,  examined  and  re-  figPVvM 


The  private  lenders,  before  the  Federal 
board  was  organized,  had  things  very  much 

I  their  own  way.   They  always  had  enjoyed  im- 

I  munity  from  embarrassing  investigation;  they  always  had  found  them- 
11  selves  within  the  law.  Naturally,  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new 
t|  order  which  provided  the  farmers  with  the  means  of  obtaining  money 
||  at  low  rates  of  interest,  on  the  amortization  plan,  with  many  years 

I I  to  pay.  They  would  fight  long  and  hard  before  they  would  submit 
»  to  the  loss  of  their  profitable  monopoly. 

And  devious  ways  were  tried  before  these  powerful  interests  f inal- 
||  ly  discovered  the  most  vulnerable  point  for  attack  in  the  farm-loan 
l|  Act.    It  proved  to  be  the  tax-exemption  clause.    (Because  of  their 

I I  low  rate  of  interest,  the  bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which  the  funds  for 
1 1  making  loans  are  realized,  were  exempted  from  taxation  in  order  to 

increase  their  attractiveness  to  investors.) 

•  Now,  cloaking  their  vicious  and  selfish  attack  behind  the  excuse 

that  "wealthy  tax-dodgers  are  trading  other  securities  for  tax-exempt 
,'  farm-loan  bonds,"  the  private  money-lenders  have  made  their  propa- 
>   tcairaa  of  hate  temporarily  effective. 

They  cleverly  selected  the  sort  of  arguments  that  would  appeal 
||  most  to  the  public.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think,  nowadays,  that  a 
•j  Government-controlled  organization  is  issuing*  securities  exempt  from 
, J  taxation,  when  every  form  of  private  business  is  being  taxed,  retaxed 
l  |  Mini  surtaxed.  Of  course,  the  private  lenders  say  nothing  about  the 

L 


Drawn  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  "Hal."  examined  the  bill  in  its  Original  form. 

Admitting  that  it  was  cumbersome  and  crude  in  some  of  the  details 
of  its  application,  the  idea  upon  which  the  farm  loan  banks  were 
founded,  represents  one  of  our  truly  great  forward  steps  in  govern- 
ment of,  by  and  for  the  people.  Perhaps  the  Act  needs  revision  and  , 
modernizing!  The  farmers  themselves,  in  many  districts,  have  had 
reason  to  complain  of  delay  and  other  annoying  experiences  incident 
to  securing  small  loans.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  the  entire  system 
should  be  allowed  to  crumble  and  disintegrate ! 

JThe  farmers  must  recognize  the  Federal  farm  loan  system  as  one 
of  the  greatest  measures  ever  passed  by  Congress  on  their  behalf. 
They  must  rouse  themselves  with  determination  that  it  shall  not  perish. 
They  must  insist  that,  no  matter  what  the  faults  and  crudities  of  the 
present  system,  the  principle  of  long-time,  law-interest  farm  loans 
under  Government  supervision  is  to  be  maintained. 

And  so  it  is  earnestly  urged  that  in  this  crisis,  every  reader  of 
Orchard  and  Farm ;  every  true  friend  of  Agriculture,  address  his 
Senator  or  Congressman  on  this  important  subject.  Let  Us  shower 
the  law-makers  at  Washington  with  such  a  volume  of  correspondence 
that  they  cannot  ignore  it!  Insist  that  the  cause  of  the  farmers,* with 
whose  welfare  is  linked  the  cost  of  living  problem,  is  the  most  important 
one  before  the  people  in  these  troubled  times,  (continued  on  pagb  «.> 
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rHAS  been  said  that  it  were  bet- 
ter for  a  man  to  be  hanged  than 
to  introduce  a  plant  which  disap- 
points the  grower.  Any  one  who  in- 
troduces new  plants  must  be  as  im- 
partial as  possible  in  respect  to  his 
productions.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  no  plant  is  so  widely  adapted  as 
to  do  its  best  under  all  conditions, 
and  especially  in  different  soils  and 
climates.  Moreover,  every  new  plant 
must  meet  with  different  kinds  of 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  persons  who 
sometimes  do  not  fully  understand  the 
cultural  and  particular  requirements. 

For  instance,  we  will  take  the 
strawberry,  which  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  local  conditions.  Certain 
varieties  of  strawberries  will  thrive 
and  produce  enormous  crops  of  fruit 
on  heavy,  black  adobe  soil;  these 
same  varieties,  if  planted  on  sandy 
soil,  would  be  totally  worthless  and 
wholly  disappointing,  while  by  an  ex- 
change of  these  varieties,  good  crops 
could  be  obtained  from  both.  •  A 
strawberry  which  does  well  in  the  hot, 
interior  valleys  seldom  thrives  in  our 
coast  climate,  and  vice  versa.  Some 
of  them  are  adapted  to  the  cold  North, 
some  to  the  moist  climate  of  Florida, 
while  not  thriving  under  other  condi- 
tions. 

Some  of  them,  if  planted  on  too  rich 
soil,  inevitably  will  produce  a  great 
number  of  runners  and  little  fruit; 
others,  on  certain  soils,  will  produce 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  and  no  runners, 
and  sooner  or  later  will  die  out.  There 
are  numerous  other  complicated  mat- 
ters connected  with  introducing  a  new 
strawberry,  which  the  average  grower 
cannot  possibly  appreciate.  This  ap- 
plies in  a  lesser  degree  tcvevery  fruit 
and  to  every  flower  which  has  been 
introduced  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Strange  Prejudices 

Another  striking  fact  is  very  patent 
<o  the  plant  'originator,  strange  as  it 
may  seem:  It  is  far  less  difficult  to 
produce  a  valuable  new  plant,  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  general  use  by  the 
public,  which  later  may  prove  of  very 
great  profit  when  better  understood, 
than  to  convince  the  public  of  its  value. 
Besides  this,  shippers,  dealers  and  con- 
sumers do  not  look  with  confidence 
upon  something  not  in  their  regular 
line  of  trade.  These  and  other  very  nu- 
merous obstacles  are  encountered  in 
the  marketing  of  all  new  plants.  There 
is  probably  not  a  plant  grown  today 
which  was  not  severely  condemned  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  Alfalfa, 
for  instance,  was  considered  a  danger- 
ous plant  for  stock,  arid  stockmen 
quite  generally  were  suspicious  of  it; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  probably 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  plants  ever  introduced. 

Many  Problems  to  Be  Solved 

Fruits  adapted  to  home  use  gener- 
ally do  not  meet  the  demand  of  ship- 
pers and  dealers,  because  a  soft,  lus- 
cious, highly  flavored  fruit  does  not 
"hold  up"'  for  snipping  and  marketing 
as  does  one  which  is  hard,  flavorless 
and  indigestible,  but  perhaps  produc- 
tive and  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 
Very  few  of  the  old,  standard  fruits 
are  raised  in  the  United  States  which 
were  favorites  100  years  ago,  as  they 
have  been  gradually  surpassed  and  al- 
most unconsciously  eliminated  one  by 
one.  when  better  varieties  appeared. 

There  are,  however,  <a  4ew  standard 
fruits  that  seem  to  be  adapted  to  more 
varied  conditions  than  others.  Exam- 
ples are  the  "Bartlett"  pear,  which 
thrives  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  "Concord"  grape  (although^  we 
have  better  varieties  in  the  West) 
which,  has  proved  able  to  compete 
with  other  types,  almost  anywhere. 
There  is  no  apple,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  can  fulfill  the  test  of  the  two 
fruits  mentioned  above,  and  no  straw- 
berry; no  raspberry,  with  the  possible 
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exception  of  the  "Cuthbert."  None  of 
the  peaches  are  grown  everywhere, 
and  no  apricot,  no  almond,  no  quince 
of  the  older  type.  Yet,  rny  "Van 
Deman"  quince  is  a  prize-winner  all 
over  the  United  States,  though  it 
originated  in  Sunny  California. 

The  "Burbank"  potato,  produced  al- 
most 50  years  ago,  still  is  a  standard 
all  over  the  United  States  and  in 
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other  countries,  while  the  shipping 
plums  which  have  been  produced  on 
my  farms  during  the  last  20  years  are 
supplanting  practically  all  other  va- 
rieties for  shipping,  and  this  holds 
good  in  South  America,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  is  this 
wide  adaptability  of  the  improved  va- 
rieties that  has  taken  them  far  and 
wide  and  has  created  so  much  confi- 


How  Embank  Develops  Plants 

By  a  Lifelong  Friend  and  Admirer 
Isaac  F.  Tillinghast 


FEW  individuals  have  known 
Luther  Burbank  more  inti- 
mately or  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  the  writer.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  plant- 
breeder  began  in  the  early  seventies, 
when  I  started  a  mail  order  seed 
business  on  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  those  days  I  "discovered"  Burbank 
and  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
his  first  product — the/Burbank  potato. 

When  a  very  young  man,  on  his 
mother's  farm  in  Massachusetts,  he 
planted  the  seeds  from  a  potato  ball 
found  on  a  plot  of  Early  Rose,  from 
which  he  produced  a  beautiful,  long, 
white  potato  which  out-yielded  any 
of  the  older  varieties  known  to  him. 
Being  a  customer  of  mine,  he  offered 
to  sell  it  to  me  for  introduction  as  a 


novelty.  As  I  knew  nothing  about 
him  or  his  potato  I  preferred  not  to 
purchase  until  I  had  demonstrated  its 
value,  and  he  then  offered  to  give 
me  a  quantity  of  the  spuds  in  ex- 
change for  seeds.  I  accepted  his 
proposition,  received  and  planted  the 
potatoes  and  increased  them  until  I 
had  several  hundred  bushels.  Later 
on,  he  sold  to  James  J.  H.  Gregory, 
seedsman  of  Marblehead,  his  entire 
stock,  with  the  right  of  introduction, 
for  $150,  and  I  was  called  upon  to 
supply  sufficient  stock  to  warrant 
them  in  cataloging  it.  I  \shipped,  I 
think,  something  over  100  bushels  at 
a  very  ordinary  figure.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  I  personally  grew 
the  first  Burbank  potatoes,  sent  out 

(Continued  <*n  Fate  28) 
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dence  in  the  newer  creations  I  am 

constantly  developing. 

New  Food  Plants 

The  Giant  Perpetual  Crimson  Win- 
ter rhubarb  has  changed  the  outlook 
for  this  plant  in  all  warm  climates. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  grown  in  cold 
climates,  but  producing,  as  it  does, 
throughout  the   whole   year,  it  has  , 
proved  to  be  a  "mortgage-lifter"  in  i 
all  parts  of  the  earth  where  it  can  be 
v»grown  for  shipping  to  colder  climates  ,' 
.during  the  winter. 

The  "Royal"  and  "Paradox"  wal- 
nuts have  received  a  warm  welcome 
and  forestry  authorities  have  asserted 
they  will  revolutionize  hardwood  tim- 
ber growing  in  all  temperate  climatfi 
sooner  or  later. 

Of  newer  productions,  more  recent- 
ly introduced,  the  "Burbank"  tomat» 
has  received  unqualified  praise  from 
Saskatchewan  in  the  North  to  Van 
Deman's  Land  in  the  Southern  hemi-  • 
sphere.    Enthusiastic    reports  state 
that  it  has  lengthened  the  season  for 
tomatoes  at  least  one  month  and  is  of 
superior  quality  for  all  ordinary  uses 
of  tomatoes.   The  only  complaint  evett, 
received  is  that  it  has  proved  a  little1" 
more  tender  than  some  other  varieties* 
for  shipping.    Yet  cablegrams  have|* 
come  from  all  over  the  world  foA 
more  and  more  seed  of  this  new  to-f" 
mato,  and  by  actual  test  on  a  17-acre 
field  during  the  past  summer  near  ( 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  on  a  commer-^ 
cial  scale,  for  tomatoes  raised  for  «J 
local    cannery,   the    "Burbank"  out-' 
yielded  the  "San  Jose  Canner"  (which 
has  been  considered  the  best  canning 
tomato)  in  productiveness  and  weight 
by  a  large  margin.   The  exact  figuresj 
are   available  to   those   who  desire  - 
them.   In  this  case  the  "Burbank"  was 
planted  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
"San  Jose  Canner,"  which  is  not  best 
for  this  variety,  as  the  plants  make  • 
very  compact  growth  so  that  they  may 
be  planted  at  least  one-fourth  closer 
in  field  culture,  thus  insuring  a  still, 
greater  yield. 

The  White-Seeded  Sunflower 

My  new  giant  sunflower,  the  "Man- 
teca,"  is  the  only  white-seeded  sun- 
flower ever  produced,  all  others  being 
either  black,  piebald  or  striped.  Grow- 
ers need  not  be  told  the  advantages  of 
a  white-seeded  sunflower;  but  thi» 
year  1  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
another,  and  similar  sunflower,  the 
"Prolific  White,"  which,  although 
producing  the  same  amount  of  foliage 
and  even  more  seed  per  acre,  grow* 
only  to  the  height  of  3  or  3%  feet 
making  a  single  big  bead  of  see* 
which  hangs  down  among  the  foliage; 
very  inconvenient  for  the  birds,  but 
very  convenient  for  cultivation  an« 
harvesting,  especially  in  windy  cli- 
mates. n 

My  new  pepper,  the  "Burbank  was 
introduced  as  the  largest  pepper  ever 
known,  and  this  statement  has  never 
been  challenged.  It  is  also  early  and 
very  productive.  The  new  "Pure 
Gold"  popcorn  has  received  a  joyous 
welcome,  as  it  produces  three  or  four 
cars  to  each  stalk,  and,  like  most  of 
the  other  introductions,  is  extremely 
uniform,  carrying  long,  bright  golden 
cars,  and  popping  out  larger  than  any 
other  variety. 

The  new  i2-rowed  "Bantam"  sweet 
corn  is,  I  think,  quite  universally  ac- 
knowledged the  best  sweet  corn  ever 
produced.  The  "F.arly  Bantam"  .was 
a  splendid  corn  for  quality,  but  pro- 
duced only  S-rowed  ears  and  was  not 
as  fweet  and  uniform  in  growth,  an* 
productiveness  as  the  new  12-rowe« 
variety  This,  like  many  other  of  my 
experiments,  cost  not  less  than  1*  ^ 
years  of  rigid  selection  for  its  produc- 
tion. 1  have  now  obtained  a  still  more 
highly-improved  variety,  bearing  from 
14  to  16  rows  to  the  carl 

Some  of  my  friends  assert  that  the 

(Continued  aa  Pas*  Ml 
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A  Few  of  Bwbank's 
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©Bider  Plants 


black 


A  "Royal"  xralnut  tree,  combining  the  valuable  hardwood  qualities  of  the  native 
ilnut,  but  attaining  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  variety  previously  known, 
the  same  time  bearing  heavily. 

The  "Qlant"  artichoke,  shown  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary  market  artichoke. 


(S)  The  white-seeded  sunflower,  combining  revolutionary  qualities  that  will  make 
it  an  important  commercial  plant. 
n    (i)  "Sorghum"  popcorn,  a  remarkable  cross — and  more  than  a  novelty. 

(5)  Kernels  of  the  sorghum  corn  after  popping. 

(6)  Leaves  of  the  famous  "Rainbow"  corn,  combininn  many  colors. 


(1)  Beads  of  "Quality"  wheat,  which  won  over  all  entries  in  Canadian  grain  exhibits. 
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wire mider  it©  Pear  Blight? 


The  pear  is  one  of  our  hardiest  and  longest-lived  fruits,  let  one 
limiting  factor — the  dread  disease  known  as  blight — has  prevented  its 
more  extensive  cultivation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  bearing  orchards  have 
been  abandoned;  entire  pear  districts  ruined;  thousands  more  acres  that 
might  be  producing  pears,  devoted  to  less  profitable  crops,  simply  because 
of  the  ravages  of  bacillus  amylovorus.  the  organism  which  causes  this 
disease.  Has  Science  at  last  conquered  the  scourget  In  this  article  Mr. 
Weldon  gives  the  very  latest  discoveries  of  blight-investigators.  It  even 
supersedes  the  most  recent  literature  treating  of  pear  blight  control,  Mr. 
Weldon's  own  book.  "Pear  Growing  in  California."  It  is  a  down-to-the- 
minute  discussion  in  every  day  language.    Read  it  and  profit! — Editor. 

By  George  P.  Weldon 

CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture 

scientist  as  bacillus  amylovorus.  _  It 
is  a  tiny,  miscropic  organism  which, 
like  many  others  of  its  kind,  lives 
upon  some  higher  organism  as  a 
parasite.  It  reproduces  itself  by  a 
process  known  as  simple  division  or 
fission;  that  is,  when  a  single  or- 
ganism becomes  mature  and  is  ready 


velop,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  conceited  quack,  who  tried  to 
make  himself  as  well  as  others  believe 
that  something  could  be  done  which 
even  his  better  judgment  probably 
told  bin  could  not  be  done.  Blight, 
the  disease  of  pome  fruits,  cannot 
occur  in  the  orchard  unless  the  or- 


Pear  Blight  Control  Work 

This  photograph,  taken  in  a  Sacramento  County  orchard,  shows  the  extent 
to  which  it  often  is  necessary  to  cut  a  badly-infected  tree.  Drastic  measures, 
however,  sometimes  prevent  serious  and  even  total  loss. 
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THE  never-ending  fight  against 
the  various  plant  diseases  of 
cither  a  bacterial  or  a  fungous 
nature  constitutes  one  of  the  impor- 
tant phases  of  horticulture.  Because 
•of  the  nature  of  organisms  causing 
disease  in  fruit  trees,  there  are  much 
greater  difficulties  encountered  in 
their  control  "than  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  commonly-known  insect  pests. 

Pear  blight  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule  and,  while  California  pear  grow- 
ers have  succeeded  remarkably  well 
in  their  fight  against  this  disease,  the 
same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  attempts 
at  control  in  other  States,  where 
total  failure  often  has  been  the  result. 
As  a  consequence,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  pear  growing  in  the  States 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  east- 
ward practically  has  become  obsolete 
in  many  localities  where  at  cme  time 
the  industry  looked  promising. 

The  wide  range  of  adaptation  of  the 
pear  is  exceeded  by  no  other  de- 
ciduous fruit.  It  will  stand  extreme 
cold  in  the  winter,  and  will  often 
escape  spring  frosts  that  destroy  the 
apple  bloom.  It  will  grow  on  land 
too  wet  for  apple  culture,  and  when 
grown  under  the  conditions  of  the 
desert  is  found  to  do  far  better  than 
the  apple.  Its  production,  despite 
these  facts,  is  very  limited  except  in 
California  and  Oregon,  the  reason 
being  in  its  susceptibility  to  blight,  a 
disease  of  the  pomaccous  fruits  which 
often  attacks  the  apple,  quince  and 
loquat,  but  which  favors  the  pear  and 
consequently  does  its  greatest  dam- 
age to  this  fruit. 

Its  virulent  nature  does  not  assert 
itself  alike  under  all  conditions  nor 
in  every  season.  There  are  certain 
factors  of  soil,  climate  and  agents  ot 
inoculation  which  play  an  important 
part  in  its  occurrence,  severity  and 
spread.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
any  condition  which  favors  the 
growth  of  trees  is  also  favorable  to 
blight.  f 
If  for  any  reason,  such  as  poor  soil 
or  lack  of  moisture,  pear  trees  make 
a  slow  growth,  blight  usually  is  less 
virulent;  in  fact,  may  be  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  development  of  an  or- 
chard. In  some  of  the  mountain  coun- 
ties of  California,  where  tree  growth 
is  slow  and  water  often  scarce,  this 
fact  is  well  illustrated.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  that  in  sections  en- 
joying longer  season,  better  soil  and 
more  moisture  from  irrigation  the  dis- 
ease becomes  very  general  and  very 
virulent,  making  necessary  extreme 
methods  for  its  control. 

Cause  of  Blight 

In  1878  the  causal  organism,  a 
species  of  bacteria,  was  discovered  by 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill.of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Previous  to  the  isolation 
of  the  specific  organism  by  Professor 
Burfill  there  were  numerous  theories 
as  to  its  cause,  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  diseases  occur,  many  -peo- 
ple attributed  the  trouble  to  unfavor- 
able soil  or  climatic  conditions. 

In  later  years  the  same  thing  has 
been  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the 
writer  remembers  well  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  a  section  where 
pear  growing  was  being  attempted 
and  where  nothing  but  failure  was 
evident  because  of  blight.  A  well 
known  character  in  the  community, 
who  claimed  superior  knowledge 
along  horticultural  lines,  conceived 
the  idea  that  blight  was  due  to  irri- 
gation water  applied  on  a  hot  day. 
So  sure  was  he  of  the  correctness 
of  his  views  that  he  scheduled  a  dem- 
onstration in  the  orchard  of  a  man 
who  was  willing  to  be  "shown,"  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  trees.  The 
clay  for  the  demonstration  was  pro- 
nounced ideal  in  every  way  and  a 
number  of  curious  farmers  were  on 
hand  to  see  the  miracle  performed. 
The  water  was  applied  according  to 
schedule  but  the  disease  failed  to  de- 


ganism  responsible  for  it  is  present. 
Weather  and  soil  conditions  may  in- 
fluence its  development  but  they 
cannot  cause  the  disease.  Until  the 
pear  grower  grasps  this  fact  he  can- 
not be  induced  to  exercise  the  pre- 
cautions necessary  for  successful 
control. 

The  microbe  which  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  genuine  blight  and  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  blighted  trees  is  known  to  the 


to  reproduce,  it  divides,  one-half  of 
the  body  contents  and  one-half  of 
the  nucleus  going  into  one  individual 
and  the  other  half  into  another,  thus 
forming  two  individuals  from  one. 
This  simple  form  of  reproduction,  tak- 
ing place  rapidly,  results  in  the  devel- 
opment of  myriads  of  these  tiny 
creatures,  which  literally  swarm  in 
the  sap  of  an  infested  tree. 

From  the  nature  of  the  casual  or- 
ganism, methods  of  distribution  read- 


ily suggest  themselves.  In  a  drop  of 
sap  which  oozes  from  a  blighted  twig 
or  canker  (here  are  myriads  of  thesf 
little  bacteria  and  any  insect  feeding 
upon  the  sap  would  take  them  into 
its  body,  or  any  insect  walking 
through  the  sap  would  afterward 
carry  them  on  its  body.  For  years  it 
has  been  known  that  insects  are  very 
largely  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
the  organism  and  among  the  insects 
6uch  blossom  visitants  as  bees  may 
play  a  very  active  part  in  its 
distribution. 

.A  bee  feeding  upon  the  nectar  of 
a  blighted  flower  might  next  visit  a 
flower  that  was  normal,  there  leaving 
some  of  the  germs  to  inoculate  and 
cause  a  new  infection.  Ants  crawling 
over  the  surface  of  the  bark  which 
is  covered  with  sap  from  a  blighted 
canker  may  carry  the  organism  to  a 
blossom  and  an  infection  may  result. 
Once  the  organism  is  in  the  blossom 
the  possibility  of  spreading  by  insects 
is  very  greatly  increased. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  wind  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease, while  rains  and  irrigation  water 
also  may  serve  as  vital  agents  in  its 
distribution. 

Detection  by  Appearance 

The  appearance  of  blighted  twigs 
is  quite  characteristic,  and  one  who 
becomes  familiar  with  the  condition 
can  easily  distinguish  blight  from 
other  forms  of  trouble  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  might  appear  the  same. 
The  first  sign  of  the  disease  may  be 
noticed  in  the  wilting  of  the  leaves. 
A  close  examination  of  a  twig  will 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  bark  is  more 
or  less  discolored.  If  the  disease 
has  been  active  for  some  time  the 
twig  may  be  blackened;  if  a  fresh 
case,  it  may  appear  brown  and  very 
sappy.  Upon  the  cutting  away  of 
some  of  the  bark  a  light  brown  dis- 
coloration beneath  will  be  seen. 
When  the  twigs  die,  the  leaves  and 
fruit  adhere  tenaciously,  furnishing  a 
very  good  sign  of  the  disease  during 
the  dormant  season  when  the  rest  of 
the  foliage  has  dropped. 

A  characteristic  symptom  which 
does  not  occur  with  other  troubles 
of  the  pear  may  be  seen  in  little 
beads  of  brownish  sap  which  harden 
on  the  surface.  These  usually  are 
washed  off  or  removed  in  some  man- 
ner before  winter,  but  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  they  are 
always  present.  Reddish-colored 
foliage  may  indicate  the  presence  of 
blight  any  time  during  the  growing 
season. 

"Holdover  cankers."  so-called,  are 
not  so  easily  identified.  They  may 
occur  anywhere  on  the  tree,  but 
usually  on  the  trunk  or  large 
branches.  The  areas  where  these 
cankers  £ccur  consist  of  dead  bark 
which  may  be  more  or  less  sunken 
and  frequently  are  very  difficult  to 
detect  without  the  aid  of  a  gouge. 
Any  dead  area  of  bark  upon  a  pear 
tree  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

Not  only  are  parts  of  the  tree  above 
ground  subject  to  attack,  but  the 
root  system  suffers  also.  The  loca- 
tion of  blighted  roots  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  but  none  the  less 
important  The  disease  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  roots  by  water  sprouts 
or  by  inoculation  from  cultivating 
tools. 

Methods  of  Control 

Preventive  measures  consist  in  tl 
growing  of  non-susceptible  varfetK 
or  trees  which  have  highly-resist* 
or  immune  root  systems.  In  the  U 
ter  case,  there  would  be  no  effe 
from  the  immune  or  resistant  root 
lessening  blight  above  ground.  1* 
the  elimination  of  the  disease  beneat 
the  surface  is  very  important. 

Great    developments    have  b« 

(CoDlloord  on  30) 
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Labor  Problem  Solved — A  Gne-Mani  Farm 


WHEN  the  auto  stage  makes  its 
daily  stop  at  the  little  post- 
office  and  country  store  at 
a  certain  town  in  Mendocino  County, 
among  the  farmers  and  local  residents 
who  stand  about,  awaiting  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mail,  may  be  seen  a 
man,  apparently  somewhere  in  the 
sixties,  grizzly-gray,  but  keenly  alive 
and  active,  showing  but  few  signs  of 
the  wear  and  tear  with  which  a 
farmer's  life  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  associated  in  these  strenuous  days. 

When  his  bundle  of  mail  has  been 
handed  out  by  the  postmaster,  this 


By  William  Wallace  Fair 


Middle  Western  fanner  has  to  face. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  that  small  but 
well  known^dairy  section  round  about 
Manchester,  a  district  noted  for  the 
quality  of  its  butter  and  cheese,  which 
never  fail  to  win  prizes  at  the  fairs. 

Years  ago  the  place  was  handled 
as  a  general  farming  proposition.  As 
niany  head  of  milk  cows  were  kept  as 
could  possibly  find  feed  for  their  exis- 
tence. As  many  acres  as^  possible 
were  planted  to  potatoes  and  various 
root  crops,  as  well  as  to  grain  and 


was  as  good  as  another.  There  being 
no  creameries  or  cheese  factories  at 
that  time  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
each  farmer  made  his  own  butter  and 
the  ceaseless  labor  connected  there- 
with caused,  many  members  of  the 
younger  generation  to  look  forward 
.  to  the  time  when  they  could  break 
away  from  it  all  and  seek  more  con- 
genial employment  in  the  city. 

Through  the  changes  that  time  has 
wrought,  this  old  home  farm  has  been 
divided,  and  Frank  Fairbanks  is  now 
and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
the  owner  of  one  part  consisting  of 
120  acres.  As  he  had  grown  up  from 
early  youth  on  the  same  old  place,  his 
natural  .tendency  was  for  many  years 
to  operate  very  much  along  the  orig- 
inal lines.  The  work  throughout  the 
year;  the  expense  for  upkeep,  hiring 
of  help,  purchase  of  new  farming  im- 
plements, the  general  wear  and  tear — 
all  these  represented  a  continuous 
performance.  When  the  farm  itself 
failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  house- 
hold and  a  growing  family  of  boys 
and  girls,  work  was  sought  on  the 
outside  to  even  up. 

Thus  the  years  passed,  each  a  repe- 
tition of  the  other  in  the  way  of  hard 
work  and  the  effort  to  make  both 
ends  meet. 

Creamery  Changes  Things 

In  the  course  of  time,  a  creamery 
was  established  in  the  neighborhood; 


IS  there  were  several  of  no  practical 
value.  Acting  upon  the  knowledge 
gained  from  tests,  he  culled  out  and 
disposed  of  the  boarders.  The  upshot 
of  it  was  that  Fairbanks  found  him- 
self deriving  an  equal  income  from 
half  the  number  of  cows  with  half  the 
work  and  worry.  Furthermore,  he 
now  had  more  land  for  cultivation. 
However,  he  found  that  this  meant 
more  plowing,  planting,  sowing  and 
harvesting — more  work  than  ever — 
which  was  something  he  didn't  want, 
with  the  pTice  of  hired  help  soaring 
skyward;  besides,  crop  returns  in  that 
district  had  never  been  sure. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  casually 
and  by  chance  acquired  a  few  head 
of  sheep  which  occupied  the  position 
of  household  pets  and  ran  in  the  or- 
chard back  of  the  house.  The  profits 
from  the  wool  and  from  the  sale  of 
the  increase  about  this  time  attracted 
his  attention.  If  a  larger  number 
would  do  as  well  in  proportion,  why 
not  stock  the  extra  land  with  sheep 
instead  of  raising  grain  and  culti- 
vated crops?  The  idea  was  acted 
upon;  that  is  to  say,  the  little  herd 
of  sheep  was  allowed  to  increase  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  with  increas- 
ing numbers  came  a  gradual  cutting 
down  of  the  plow  land. 

When  the  little  band  of  sheep  had 
reached  the  number  of  100;  had 
proved  that  they  were  profitable  and 
that  they  required  but  little  care,  the 
plow  land  was  cut  down  to  a  bare 
20  acres  and  this  Fairbanks  let  out  to 


Home  of  the  "One-Man  Farmer" 

contented-looking  farmer  walks  off 
briskly  down  the  road,  his  faithful, 
shepherd  dog,  Jack,  who  never  leaves 
him,  close  at  his  heels.  Half  a  mile 
away  he  stops  at  an  attractive,  com- 
fortable and  well-kept  little  farm 
house,  standing  in  a  sheltered  nook 
on  a  small  "flat,"  with  an  orchard 
on  the  sloping  hillside  above.  This 
has  been  for  many  years  his  home. 

Frank  Fairbanks  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
farming    community    where    he  has 
spent    practically    all    the  sixty-odd 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  many  other 
Pactions  of  the  country  one  hears  his 
name  mentioned.    Around  home  he  is 
I   known  as  the  owner  of  the  "one-man 
farm,"  and  as  such  he  is  distinguished 
from  other  farmers.     The  tendency 
I   seems  to  be  in  just  the  opposite  di- 
I   rection  among  his  neighbors,  who,  be- 
■   cause  of  the  ever-increasing  expense, 
I   the  heavy  outgo  that   must   be  met 
I   and  the  cry  of  "more  production,"  are 
I  |   constantly  reaching  out,  expanding, 
I   doing  more  along  all  lines  than  they 
I  ever  have  done  before. 

Fairbanks,  instead,  has  followed 
I  what  some  might  call  "the  easiest 
I  way" — involving  no  notable  achievc- 
I  ments,  many  experienced  farmers 
I  would  declare. 

But  to  cut  down  one's  work  on  a 
I  100-acre  farm  to  about  four  hours  a 
I  day;  to  reduce  14  head  of  dairy  stock 
I  to  5,  while  not  greatly  decreasing  the 
I  income;  to  eliminate  practically  all 
Ij  the  usual  expense  that  a  farm  of  this 
I  size  demands,  buying  no  new  farm 
I  tools  or  machinery  and  no  seed  or 
j  feed,  and   to  discard   even   the  old 
*l|  farm  team  formerly  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable— to  do  all  this  and  at  the 
I  same  time  to   derive   a  satisfactory 
fj  and  even  an  attractive  income  is  what 
I  makes  the  story  worth  the  telling. 

Acreage  I-s  Reduced 

I      Fairbanks'  farm  consisted  originally 
of  some  240  acres,  and  he  is  a  de- 
|  scendant  of  the  man  who  originally 
"took  it  up"  as  Government  land.  It 
is  located  in  one  of  the  coast  coun- 
,  where  the  mild  climate  and  lack- 
winter  cold  does  away  with  some 
hardships  that  the  Eastern  or 


His  100  Per  Cent  Flock  ' 

hay.  As  many  pigs  were  kept  as 
could  be  cared  for  and  as  many  calves 
were  raised  as  the  various  members 
of  the  family  could  feed  and  bring  up. 
All  this  and  much  more  was  under- 
taken as  a  matter  of  course,  regard- 
less of  expense  or  labor  involved  and 
with  little  thought  as  to  the  financial 
return.  The  idea,  as  on  many  similar 
places,  was  tO~  handle  as  many  dif- 
ferent branches  of  farm  work  as  could 
be  crowded  in  or  onto  one  farm.  As 
the  different  members  of  the  family 
were  unable,  even  by  working  the 
conventional  16  hours  daily,  to  per- 
form all  the  work  required,  hired  help 
was  added  whenever  it  seemed  to  be 
needed.  If  returns  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  it  all  at  the  year's  end  one 
could  borrow  the  money,  or  else  by 
some  system  of  financial  juggling  the 
loss  was  carried  over  into  the  next 
year.  THE  IDEA.  SEEMINGLY. 
WAS.TO  KEEP  BUSY.  NO  MAT- 
TER WHAT  THE  COST. 

Big  Scale  Production 

At  one  time  as  many  as  40  cows 
were  kept  on  this  place.  Little  it 
mattered  as  to  quality  or  quantity  of 
milk.  "A  cow  was  a  cow"  and  as  long 
as  a  cow  lived  and  seemed  at  all  con- 
tented with  her  lot  no  one  seemed  to 
question  her  right  to  her  board.  Num- 
bers were  what  counted  and  as  there 
were  then  none  of  the  modern  tests 
for  butter  fat,  one  cow  seemingly 


More  Milk  With  Half  the  Labor  and  Expense 


this  relieved  the  dairyman  of  the  nec- 
essity of  making  his  milk  into  butter 
himself.  It  accomplished  other  things 
as  well,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  was"  not 
long  in  learning  that  there  might  be 
a  vast  difference  in  the  financial  re- 
turns between  two  cows. 

Formerly,  all  cows  looked  more  or 
less  alike.  Now,  one  seemed  to  rep- 
resent Ready  Money  while  another 
was  a  living  picture  of  Calamity.  Each 
required  the  same  amount  of  atten- 
tion— the  same  quantity  of  food.  It 
became  apparent  that  in  his  herd  of 


a  neighbor  to  be  worked  on  shares. 
The  neighbor  furnishes  all  the  seed 
and  does  all  the  work  connected  with 
planting  and  harvesting  the  crops  and 
gives  to  the  owner  of  the  land  one- 
half.  This  leaves  to  the  owner  an 
even  100  acres,  which  furnish  pas- 
turage for  cows  and  sheep  and  gronud 
for  garden  stuff,  berries,  orchard  and 
chickens. 

Work  Team  Discarded 
There  being  now  insufficient  work 
for  a  farm  team,  the  span  of  horses 
(ontinm.l  on  Pace  48) 
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ub-Surface  Farming  and  the  Tractor 


THE  monstrous  machine  illus- 
trated on  this  page  is  known  as 
the  "gopher"  or  drainage  plow. 
It  requires  from  120  to.  190  horse- 
power to  drag  it  through  the  earth 
and  it  leaves  in  its  wake  a  cut  3  to  4 
feet  in  depth  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  a  drain  from  6  to  12  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

It  has  been  used  to  reclaim  lands 
that  for  years  had  lain  idle  because  of 
being  waterlogged,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  successful  substitute  for  tile  or 
ditch  drainage  ever  developed.  More- 
over, it  has  the  added  virtue  of  being 
also  a  subsoiler. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  unique  imple- 
ments placed  on  the  market  within  re- 
-cent  years  by  California  manufactur- 
ers to  meet  California  conditions. 
Deep  tillage,  properly  practiced,  has 
added  much  to  California's  agricul- 
tural wealth,  and  the  powerful  trac- 
tor, together  with  these  special  imple- 
ments, has  made  it  possible.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  tractor  it  would 
have  required  more  horses  and  mules 
than  the  wisdom  of  economy  would 
allow  the  rancher  to  use,  in  order  to 
perform  the  heavy-duty  work  done  by 
tractors  with  this  modern  machinery. 

George  A.  Flood,  one  of  the  best- 
known  practical  authorities  on  deep 
tillage,  offers  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  process  and  the  terms  used 
!n  defining  its  various  phases: 

There  are  three  general  classes 
which  include  all  tillage  operations: 

(1)  Cultivation,  which  either 
turns  or  stirs  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  from  four  to  six  inches. 

(2)  Chiseling,  which  breaks  the 
•soil  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  IS 
inches,  but  does  not  turn  it. 

(3)  Subsoiling,  which  is  merely 
a  deep  chiseling  operation,  break- 
ing the  ground  normally  to  a 
depth  of  24  inches,  and  in  certain 
instances  even  to  a  depth  of  48 
inches.  . 
Before  the  advent  of  the  tractor, 

California  farmers  developed  the 
habit  of  shallow  plowing.  The  pres- 
ence of  salts,  alkali,  potash  and  other 
minerals  in  the  soil,  coupled  with  this 
shallow  plowing,  year  after  year,  at 
practically  the  same  depth,  produced 
a  mechanical  condition  generally 
known  as  plow  sole  or  plow  pan. 

Plow  Pan  and  Hard  Pan 

This  plow  pan,  although  frequently 
referred  to  as  mechanical  hard  pan, 
should  not  become  confused  with  nat- 
ural hard  pan,  which  is  that  strata  of 
hard,  densely-packed  earth  found  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada Mountains,  extending  down  to 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Riv- 
ers practically  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  district,  at  a  depth  varying 
from  the  surface  of  the  land  to  46  feet 
beneath,  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
thickness,  from  a  thin  crust  to  many 
fvi 

However,  so  far  as  crop  production 
is  concerned,  the  effects  »f  olow  sole 
and  hard  pan  are  the  same.  Both 
must  be  destroyed  before  proper  cul- 
tivation can  be  done,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference in  the  two  that  will  be  con- 
sidered here  is  in  the  method  required 
for  their  destruction. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
■the  available  methods  of  breaking  it 
up  than  hard  pan,  and,  with  the  trac- 
tor and  tool  of  sufficient  strength  now 
available  for  tractor  use,  it  can  be 
broken  up  and  subdued,  bringing  the 
land  back  to  the  point  where  a  full 
yield  may  be  expected. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
tillage  implements  than  does  hard  pan, 
yet  both  are  in  many  cases  impervious 
to  horse  teams  and  ordinary  plows, 
and  in  some  instances  are  difficult  to 
handle  with  tractors  and  modern  im- 
plements. Yet  before  a  full  yield  may 
be  expected  this  condition  must  be 


subdued,  and  to  date  the  only  satis- 
factory means  is  by  use  of  the  "chisel" 
or  subsoiler. 

In  order  to  break  up  the  hard 
stratum  it  is  necessary  to  get  beneath 


the  soil  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches 
are  necessary. 

Farmers  who  have  asserted  that  the 
grain  lands,  of  the  State,  which  in  past 
years  were  so  productive,  are  worn 
out,  have,  after  proper  cultivation, 
with  proper  tools,  seen  that  the  land 
is  not  worn  out  but  that  the  old 
method  of  continual  shallow  plowing 
and  cultivation  has  shut  out  the  ele- 
ments so  necessary  for  plant  germina- 
tion. 

Where  hard  pan  lies  close  to  the 
surface,  there  can  be  no  crop  produc- 
tion, as  the  thin  strata  of  soil  above  it 
can  not  maintain  sufficient  moisture 
to  nurture  a  crop  to  maturity.  Where 
grain  growing  is  attempted  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  always  a  failure 
unless  rain  falls  at  frequent  intervals. 

This  natural  hard  pan  is  found  in 
varying  degrees  in  those  sections 
where  we  have  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "hog  wallow."  In  this  kind 
of  land,  the  knolls  are  hard,  thereby 
rapidly  shedding  the  rainfall,  which 
collects  in  ponds  or  greater  or  less 
extent  between  them,  drowning  the 
young  grain  that  may  have  sprouted 
previously; 

Surface  Drainage  Costly 

The  farmer,  in  order  to  save  his 
crop,  resorts  to  what  is  known  as  sur- 
face drainage,  running  a  furrow 
through  the  low  places  and  leading 
the  water  off  into  some  natural  chan- 


Illustrations  Courtesy  Klllefer  Mfg.  Co. 

The  "Gopher  Plow" 

Above — Cross-section  of  cut  and 
drain-hole  left  by  the  machine  in  'dobe 
soil. 

Center — The  giant  implement  in  ac- 
tion, drawn  by  two  75  Horsepower 
tractors. 

Below — Illustrating  the  action  of  the 
knife  and  ball  as  it  tears  through  the 
soil. 

it,  and,  where  it  is  possible  satisfactor- 
ily to  use  the  ordinary  plow,  the  soil 
is  turned  over  so  that  the  closely 
packed  portion  is  on  top.  This  por- 
tion is  impervious  to  the  elements,  to 
the  penetration  of  vegetable  roots, 
and  therefore  devoid  of  humus,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  germina- 
tion. 

Soil  handled  in  this  manner  must 
therefore  be  left  idle  for  from  one  to 
three  years  so  that  nature  may  rejuve- 
nate this  cold  inert  strata  brought  to 
the  surface,  which  farmers  have  found 
almost  totally  unproductive. 

What  Must  Be  Done 

The  problem  then  resolves  itself 
into  the  breaking  up  of  this  hard  pan 
without  turning  it  over.  Therefore, 
-.ufficient  power,  and  a  tool  so  de- 
signed that  it  will  break  and  loosen 


net.  thereby  allowing  it  to  get  away 
instead  of  loosening  all  the  surface  of 
his  land  and  allowing  this  water  to 
percolate  into  the  ground  where  na- 
ture intended  it  to  nourish  the  crop. 
The    man    who    resorts    to  this 


method  of  farming  is  robbing  himself; 
is  stealing  from  his  own  pocket.  To 
exemplify  this,  suppose  a  reservoir  is 
built  in  a  field.  In  it  put  a  concrete 
floor  which  represents  plow  pan,  plow 
sole,  or  natural  hard  pan,  as  the  case 
mav  be. 

Put  a  four-inch  concrete  rim  around 
it.  This  four  inches  represents  the 
depth  of  cultivation  on  the  average 
California  grain  farm. 

Assuming  an  average  rainfall  of  IS 
inches  a  season,  it  is  obvious  that  11 
inches  of  this  rainfall  would  overflow 
the  reservoir  and  run  off. 

Plant  growth  is  made  possible  by 
the  capillary  action  of  the  roots  in 
drawing  moisture  from  the  soil,  this 
moisture  gathering  substance  to  pro- 
duce this  growth. 

It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  soil  tillage  is 
simply  a  means  of  building  a  season-  , 
able  reservoir  the  capacity  of  which  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  depth. 

Had  California  attempted  to  re- 
main chiefly  a  grain  growing  State, 
we  probably  still  would  be  following 
the  old  method,  but  the  sugar  indus- 
try, which  promised  large  returns,  at- 
tracted to  the  State  men  who  were 
forced  to  undertake  deep  cultivation 
in  order  to  produce  the  sugar  beet. 
To  this  industry  and  the  bean  indus- 
try, which  requires  deep  cultivation, 
we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
deep  tillage. 

Case  of  Ventura  County 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
Ventura  County  produced  nothing  but 
hay  and  grain,  the  farmers  eking  out 
a  meager  existence,  plowing  their 
ground  a  few  inches  deep,  planting 
their  crop  and  trusting  to  luck.  When 
they  had  a  sufficiently  wet  winter, 
they  were  fairly  successful.  When 
the  dry  years  came,  they  were  bank- 
rupt, but  by  watching  the  beet  men 
with  their  deep  tillage  methods  they 
reached  an  understanding  of  deep  til- 
lage and  slowly  learned  its  effects, 
until  today  they  are  breaking  their 
ground  for  beans  as  deep  as  the  beet 
producer  is  breaking  his,  and  regard- 
less of  the  season's  rainfall,  they  pro- 
duce a  splendid  crop  of  beans. 
In  Sacramento  Valley 

Subsoiling  on  adobe  land  in  the  fall 
of  a  dry  year,  when  the  ground  is  "at 
its  hardest,"  and  the  plow  sole  has  ' 
formed  a  solid  floor,  impenetrable  to 
water  from  above  or  beneath — that  is 
the  solution  of  hard-pan  farming 
which  a  land  company  has  found  ef- 
fective on  its  2000-acre  tract  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  California. 

The  land  on  which  this  experiment 
proved  so  successful  a  solution  has 
been  planted  in  rice  for  three  years, 
and  it  was  desired  to  rotate  this  rice 
crop  with  one  of  early  Baart  wheat. 
Superintendent  John  G.  Beekler  of  the 
property,  had  found,  however,  that 
with  any  anTount  of  rain  at  all.  his 
crop  would  drown  and  wash  out,  and 
that  without  almost  constant  rain,  the 
stand  would  be  stunted  by  drought 
which  irrigation  could  not  entirely 
prevent. 

Porosity  Destroyed 
The  porosity  of  the  soil  was  de- 
stroyed. There  was  no  penetration, 
no  filtration  of  the  water  into  the 
ground.  As  a  consequence  of  40  year* 
of  uniform  plowing,  there  was  created 
a  deposit  known  as  the  plow  sole, 
commonly  termed  the  "invisible  al- 
kali" of  the  California  adobe.  {1 

The  soil  first  had  to  be  put  into  a 
condition  to  accept  a  maximum  of 
moisture,  which  made  necessary  the 
destruction  of  the  plow  sole.  Thi» 
was  accomplished  by  the  chiseling  of 
the  ground  while  dry — not  wet.  The 
crop  was  produced  without  a  single 
plow  furrow.  A  plow  would  not  pene- 
trate this  hard  flooring. 

On    penetrating    with    the  chisel, 
the  operator  (omul  the  soil  compar- 
(Continued  on  Pn*e  -*) 
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How  I  Carved  My  Farm  Out  of  the  Forest 


Do  you  hate  a  "quitter"?  Have  you  a  warm  place  in  your  heart  for 
the  man  who  won't  give  up?  Then  you  will  rejoice  in  this  simply-told 
tale  of  a.  Californian  who  started  with  nothing  but  his  nerve  and  his  good 
strong  arms — and  won!    (The  personal  story  of  C.  O.  Waite.) 


FOR  a  half  dozen  years  my  wife 
and  I  had  talked  almost  daily 
of  the  time  when  we  might  own 
a  farm  and  not  be  on  someone's  pay- 
roll. We  had  read  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  never  saved  a  dollar 
until  they  became  their  own  masters. 
We  thought  we  were  just  as  smart  as 
they,  and  decided  not  to  submit  any 
longer  to  circumstances  that  had  held 
us  down. 

I  understood  farming,  but  had  never 
felt  able  to  take  risks  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  I  saw  land  go  steadily 
up,  while  my  wife  and  I  were  trying 
to  plan  how  we  might  "be  our  own 
bosses."  We  saw  men  who  had  been 
as  poor  as  I  make  their  fortunes 
through  owning  a  little  land.  So  we 
resolved. 

We  had  saved  by  closest  economy 
$400,  but  no  cleared  farm  could  be 
bought  even  at  many  times  that  sum. 
So  it  came  about  that  I  finally  pur- 
chased 50  acres  of  former  timber 
land  in  the  lower  mountains,  where 
there  was  a  possibility  of  developing 
water  for  irrigation  in  small  quan- 
tities. I  paid  down  $200.  It  seemed 
an  awful  risk  for  us  to  invest  all  our 
slender  resources.  My  wife  and  I 
spent  every  night  for  a  week  talking 
over  the  proposition,  but  'we  were 
desperate  at  not  finding  a  real  farm 
'that  we  could  afford,  and  decided  to 
plunge.  v 

I  had  $200  left  for  working  capital 
until  the  acreage  should  become  a 
productive  farm,  The  bank  liked  my 
nerve,  I  guess,  for  I  managed  to  bor- 
row $200  more. 

My  wife  decided  to  stay  at  the 
house  in  which  we  had  lived  in  River- 
side. I  went  to  our  foothill  land 
that  same  fall,  and  began  work  at 
clearing  the  place.  Meanwhile,  I  did 
farm  labor  for  wages.  I  did  not  re- 
alize what  a  tremendous  job  I  had 
undertaken.  How  my  neighbors  did 
smile  at  my  talk  of  how,  all  alone,  I 
intended  to  create  a  farm  among  the 
chaparral  I 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

But  how  well  I  did  succeed  is  de- 
noted by  the  fact  that  I  have  been  of- 
fered for  my  farm  several  times  since 
last  July  over  $5000,  and  once  $5500. 
Besides,  I  have  stock  worth  :u!l> 
$620,  two  $100  Liberty  bonds  and 
unsold  produce  which  wc  are  going  to 
market  this  week  for  fully  $400.  Be- 
sides, we  have  our  own  home,  which 
contains  furniture  that  cost  about 
$450,  and  we  have  some  pigs,  two 
cows  and  poultry.  In  other  words, 
we  are  nearly  $8000  better  off  than 
when  we  decided  to  be  our  own 
bosses  five  years  ago.  We  had,  by 
grinding  economy,  saved  only  $400 
while  we  worked  eleven  years  for 
other  folks.  We  feel  that  our  ven- 
ture has  paid.  Besides,  we  have  two 
of  the  finest  children  any  one  was 
ever  blessed  with,  and  their  good 
health  may  be  due  to  their  life  in  the 
open  air. 

It  would  take  pages  to  tell  how  I 
worked  at  chopping,  shoveling,  hew- 
ing, grubbing  and  hoeing  day  after 
day.  While  clearing  of  the  land  went 
on,  I  lived  alone  in  the  shack,  which 
I  had  built  in,  two  days  on  the  place. 
I  quickly  saw  that 'I  had  assumed  the 
very  hardest  sort  of  a  task.  Although 
I  worked  as  hard  as  I  knew  how  for 
a  month,  the  result  was  so  small  com- 
pared with  what  remained  to  be  dcjne 
that  I  was  almost  discouraged. 
I  could  have  given  up,  but  my  wife, 
who  frequently  came  up  to  see  me, 
always  "jollied"  me  into  hopefulness 
and  her  remarks  about  "quitters" 
made  me  more  resolute. 

After  the  second  baby  was  born  to 
us  the  next  spring,  I  secured  work 
in  the  Riverside  County  farms  and 
saved  75  per  cent  of  my  wages.  The 
y  went  into  building  a  better 
.  at  the  mountain  farm.  My  wife 
children  moved  there.    I  found 


plenty  of  farm  work.  The  demand  for 
men  was  enormous. 

More  Hard  Sledding 

When  winter  came,  I  had  enough 
money  to  carry  us  through  another 
six  gloomy  months  while  we  devoted 
ourselves  to  carving  out  a  farm.  I 
never  worked  so  hard  in  my  hard- 
working life.  Many  and  many  a  night 
I  was  too  weary  to  eat  my  supper 
with  satisfaction.  I  would  go  imme- 
diately to  bed  and  be  up  for  break- 
fast at  4  a.  m.  For  many  days  I  did 
the  hardest  kind  of  work  12  hours 
a  day.  It  all  seemed  such  a  hopeless 
job.  The  few  acres  I  had  cleared  at 
the  expense  of  smarting  hands  and  an 


aching  back  seemed  so  insignificant 
by  the  side  of  the  area  remaining  to 
be  cleared  that  I  might  never  have 
gone  to  work  again  had  it  not  been 
for  my  wife's  remark,  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  will  undertake 
a  job  you  cannot  finish?"  which 
roused  my  spirit  when  it  was  awfully 
weak.  Try  cutting  chaparral,  dig- 
ging and  blasting  out  trees  and  tree 
stumps  ten  feet  in  the  earth,  killing 
rattlers  and  hauling  brush  all  day  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  and  you  will  find 
what  a  job  you  have  undertaken.  Not 
an  hour  of  respite  or  change  from 
hard,  grimy,  dusty  labor  did  I  have. 
Many's  the  time  I  have  been  black 
as  a  negro  with  dust,  with  less  than 


IS  IT  REALLY  TRUE? 

Yes,  here  it  a  man  who  it  not 
j  afraid  of  work,  with  a  wife  a* 
1  courageout  at  he!     In  America — 

]  in  California — in  1920!  God,  tend 
I  our  country  more  like  them,  and 

|  save  us  from  the  evilt  that  threaten 

'  our  destruction! 


a  pint  of  water  available  within  half 
a    mile.1  But    I    was    strong  and 

resolute. 

Think  of  doing  that  labor  with  only 
the  hope  of  owning  a  cleared  farm 
some  day  and  with  not  a  penny  in- 
come for  your  labor!  Often  my  wife 
and  I  had  long  talks,  wondering, 
whether  it  paid.    It  seemed  all  outgo 

(Continued  on  Vage  38} 


ABOVE — The  temporary  Iiouse  that  Waite  constructed  tvith  his  oivn  hands. 
CENTER — This  portrait  indicates  the  determination  that  won  out  against  terrific  odds, 
BELOW — The  barn  and  outbuildings  of  the  fa  rm  that  literally  was  carved  out  of  the  forest. 
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And  Th 


THERE  is  more  and  more  talk 
about  the  movement  of  the 
young  people  froirr  country  to 
city.  Nothing  to  it!  Either  those 
who  quote  statistics  are  all  wrong 
or  the  young  folks  who  go  to  the 
cities  have  set  up  false  standards. 

This  little  experience  of  a  family 
who  went  from  city  to  farm  can  be 
vouched  for  absolutely,  by  the  writer, 
who  has  known  the  principals  for 
many  years  both  in  town  and  coun- 
try. Naturally,  names  cannot  be 
given. 

The  head  of  the  family,  Mr.  S — •, 
was  a  salaried  man  in  the  cjty.  He 
had  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and 
by  a  freak  of  fate  found  himself  two 
years  ago  on  a  fruit  ranch,  driving 
a  tractor  and  looking  after  machinery 
generally.  He  likes  the  change  and  is 
saving  money  so  rapidly  that  in  a 
few  years  he  can  own  a  ranch  of  his 
own. 

Recently,  while  he  was  making  an 
unavoidable  trip  to  his  home  town,  a 
friend  asked  him  if  he  didn't  wish  he 
could  live  there  again.  "I  wouldn't 
live  here  for  a  thousand  dollars  a 
minute,"  he  replied,  which  was  an 
exaggerated  statement,  of  course,  but 
indicates  his  feelings. 

His  wife  looks  ten  years  younger 
and  feels  fifteen  years  happier.  As 
to  the  children,  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all.  They  are  a  good 
testimonial  as  to  the  advantages  of 
country  life. 

Unlucky  City  Children 

City  children  are  out  of  luck  any- 
way. When  they  are  not  in  school 
there  are  few  ways  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy their  time  except  by  going  to 
the  movies  or  running  the  streets, 
neither  of  which  practices  is  very 
improving  to  morals  or  intellect. 
Housekeeping  is  so  organized  that 
there  are  no  chores  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  youngsters,  and  "Satan  finds 
mischief  for  idle  hands." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  S —  and  family, 
the  plain  fact  is  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  something  to  get  the  boys 
away  from  the  influence  of  cigaret- 
smoking  gangsters.  And,  although 
the  family  lived  in  a  nice  neighbor- 
hood in  town,  the  girls  were  thinking 
more  of  dress,  parties  and  their  own 
selfish  pleasure  than  of  the  more  de- 
sirable things  of  life. 

There  were 
33  children  in  the 
block  where  the 

S   family 

lived,  and  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to 
train  the  children 
properly  when 
there   were  so 
many  other 
y  o  u  ngsters, 
brought    up  ac- 
cording   to  all 
kinds  of  rules  (in- 
cluding children  of  prominent  mem- 
bers of  mothers'  clubs,  who  were  un- 
hampered by  any  rules  at  all),  for 
them  to  associate  with. 

"It  is  the  plain  truth,"  said  Mr.  S — , 
"that  we  have  had  more  family  life 
in  a  year  on  the  farm  than  in  five 
years  in  town.  In  the  city  there  was 
always  some  excitement  going  on, 
other  children  were  running  in  or 
our  children  were  running  out,  and 
the  family  had  very  little  quiet  visit- 
ing with  one  another.  Now  we  are 
around  the  ranch  together  all  the 
time  that  the  children  are  not  at 
school,  and  when  we  are  at  home  in 
the  evening  we  all  can  be  interested 
together  in  what  each  one  is  doing." 

This  is  an  important  matter.  The 
lack  of  good  family  life  is  one  x>f  the 
greatest  trouble-breeders  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  hard  to  find  in  the  city,  but 
natural  on  the  farm. 

The  oldest  boy  was  only  14  when 
he   moved   on   the    ranch,    but  has 


ever 


Perhaps  there  are.  in  the  great  Orchard  and  Farm  family,  some 
country  folk  who  find  present  conditions  discouraging,  and  who  are 
thinking  of  moving  to  the  city.  In  fact,  tee  hear  more,  nowadays,  about 
the  exodus  from  country  districts  than  about  the  many  satisfied  people 
who  have  followed  the  opposite  couise.  Here  is  the  true  account  of  how 
one  family  found,  on' the  farm,  the  peace  anil  prosperity  that  had  been 
denied  them  during  their  rewMence  in  town. 


By   Tulare  Farmer 


jumped  at  the  chance  to  work.  It  is 
something  he  could  not  do  in  town 
without  leaving  school.  During  va- 
cations and  on  Saturdays  he  has 
driven  a  tractor  when  opportunity 
offered  and  has  done  other  work  af- 
fording man's  pay.  In  the  city  he 
had  nothing  to  do  on  holidays  except 
to  kill  time  and  spend  money.  "Work- 
ing is  more  fun  than  loafing  and 
more  profitable,"  he  says.  He  and  the 
next  younger  boy  have  earned  enough 
to  pay  for  their  clothes  and  school 
expenses  and  saved  money  as  well. 
The  surplus  money  is  their  own  to  do 
with  as  they  please,  but  they  like 
better  to  save  it  than  to  spe'nd  it.  In 
town  a  good  time  could  be  had  only 
by  spending  money.  #On  the  farm 
a  good  time  is  had  while  earning 
money.  When  they  are  not  working, 
the  swimming  pool,  the  fish  rod  or 
the  shotgun  offer  more  fun  than  the 
city  could  give.  At  least,  so  the  boys 
testify. 

Can  Start  Life  Well 

"It  was  like  this,"  said  Mr.  S — . 
"If  the  boys  had  finished  high  school 
in  town  they  would  have  had  no 
money  of  their  own  and  no  experi- 
ence or  training  in  earning  money. 

"Now,  when  my  boys  graduate  from 
school  they  will  have  a  good  bank 
account  and  enough  muscle  and  ex- 
perience to  earn  as  big  wages  as  any 
man.  They  might  be  eight  or  ten 
years  in  the  city  before  they  were 
far  enough  along  in  their  work  to 
command  a  good  salary.  On  the 
ranch  their  earning  ca- 
pacity will  he  as  good 
as  anybody's  right  at 
the  start.  1  hope  by 
the  time  they  graduate 
to  have  a  place  of  my 
own  -so  that  they  can 
help  me,  but  when  they 
are  old  enough  to  want 
to  start  off  for  them- 
selves, they  will  be 
able  to  do  so." 


The  next  younger  boy  has  not  been 
able  to  earn  much  money  as  yet,  but 
has  found  many  little  things  to  do. 
The  owner  of  the  ranch  paid  a  bounty 
of  25  cents  for  gophers  caught  in  the 
orchard,  and  often  the  lad  has  brought 
home  a  dollar  a  day  or  more  for  work 
on  other  ranches. 

Good  for  Girls 

"I  was  wondering  what  my  daugh- 
ter would  do  when  the  fruit-shipping 
season  .started  last  summer,"  said 
Mr.  S.  "Where  we  came  from  it 
woufcl  be  considered  very  much  be- 
neath a  well-bred  girl  to  go  out  and 
work,  and  a  girl  in  the  neighborhood 
belonging  to  a  rather  wealthy  town 
family  was  inclined  to  turn  up  her 
nose  at  the  idea  of  working  away 
from  one's  own  home,  but  Mrs.  S — 
and  I  said  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other  to  influence  our  daughter.  We 
were  naturally  pleased  when  she  vol- 
untarily said  that  she  would  like  to 
pack  fruit.  And  work  she  did!  A 
bus  came  from  the  packing  house 
every  morning  to  get  her  and  other 
girls.  -  bringing  them  back  in  the 
evening.  She  had  good,  pleasant 
work  and  company,  and  earned  from 
$3  to  $4  a  day. 

"Our  neighbors  are  fine  people  of 
real  American  stock  and  good  to  as- 
sociate with.  We  have  a  little  house- 
hold party  in  the  neighborhood  now 
and  then  and  these  and  school  af- 
fairs give  us  all  the  clean,  wholesome 
pleasure  that  we  need. 

"Ours  is  a  healthful  life,  more 
pleasant  in  every  way  than  life  in 
town  for  all  of  us,  as  well  as  more 
rofitable  financially,  and  our  out- 
look for  the  future  is  better  in  every 
sense  of  the  word." 

Mrs.  S —  has  paid  several  short 
visits  to  her  old  home.  Her  main 
obser\ation  from  the  woman's 
viewpoint  tells  volumes.  ''There 
arc  some  nice  things  in 
the    city    that    we  cannot 


the  City 

have  in  the  country,"  she  said.  "but. 
after  all,  they  are  things  that  are  not 
needed  and  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  principle  thing  that  impressed 
me  about  the  women  of  my  home  city 
when  I  visited  them  was  their  nervous 
worry  and  constant  turmoil  over  the 
most  trivial  matters.  It  seemed  to 
suggest  that  their  minds  were  taken 
up  with  things  that  were  of  little 
account  and  that  they  were  conse- 
quently missing  the  things  that  were 
really  worth  while." 

And  that,  after  all,  is  just  about 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  in  the 
comparison  of  farm  and  city,  whether 
it  be  from  the  viewpoint  of  man  or 
woman,  boy  or  girl. 

This  fussing  over  trifles  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  "women  folks,"  either. 
.Speaking  as  one  who  has  deserted  the 
city  for  the  country,  I  will  say  that 
country  life  breeds  a  calmness  that 
overlooks  many  petty  annoyances. 
Accounts  in  the  papers  of  some  big 
racket  at  the  city  hall,  or  a  parade  of 
protest  against  somebody's  Bolshevik 
utterances  would  have  disturbed  me 
at  one  time.  Now  they  seem  like 
tempests  in  a  teapot  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. "What  fools  these  pavement- 
bound  mortals  be."  They  have  noth- 
ing really  worth  while  in  which  to  be 
interested,  and  must  become  wildly 
.excited  over  the  veriest  trifles.  \ 


No  Race  Suicide  in  This  Family 

BRUCE  FINDLAY,  an  attorney  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  formerly  of 
Pomona,  Cal.,  has  a  pedigreed  female  Airedale  dog,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale — or,  to  be  exact,  13  tails  (puppy  dog  tails).  For  Dale, 
the  "lady"  in  question,  recently  gave  birth  to  13  puppies,  and  to  prove 
it  they  all  posed  with  her  for  their  photo. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  birthplace  of  this 
extraordinary  family  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  Roosevelt  dam  and 
is  also  in  a  community  largely  peopled  by  folk  of  the  Mormon  faith, 
a  cardinal  doctrine  of  whose  religion  is  large  families.  Mr.  Findlay 
thinks  his  dog,  Dale,  is  almost  as  profitable,  in  proportion  to  investment, 
as  his  long  staple  cotton  ranch,  for  he  has  sold  seven  of  the  pups  for 
$85.  He  gave  three  of  the  little  fellows  to  friends  and  has  three  left. 
These  three  recently  displayed  their  Rooseveltian  energy  by  chewing  up 
two  perfectly  good  $10  shirts  yd  two  hats.  They  also  chewed  the 
edges  off  two  expensive  Navajo  rugs  ard  killed  four  chickens.  Mr. 
Findlay  excuses  them,  however,  by  saying  that  pups  will  be  pups,  and 
implies  that  there  is  to  be  no  immediate  increase  in  the  sausage  supply 
so  far  as  the  young  Airedales  are  concerned. — L.  E.  Holcomb. 


mi 


Bv  Albert  J.  Mason  , 

I'VE  been  "nosing  around"  this 
world  for  quite  some  time.  I 
started  in  the  country  and  hope 
to  finish  there.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
had  a  taste  (or,  rather,  a  smell)  of 
city  life.  Now,  possibly  my  olfactory 
organs  are  over-developed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  my  strongest  impressions 
of  both  city  and  country  life  have 
been  gained  through  my  nostrils.  And 
my  conclusions  are  promptly  and 
definitely  reached:  When  it  comes 
to  smells,  the  country  is  so  much 
better  than  the  city  that  comparisons 
are  odious  (I  was  going  to  say, 
odorous). 

My  fondest  boyhood  memories  are 
of  sweet-scented  alfalfa,  the  aroma  of 
freshly-turned  sod,  the  perfume  of 
gorgeous  wildflow- 
ers,  the  appetizing 
odor  of  country 
victuals  wafted 
upon  s  w  e  e  t  sum- 
mer winds. 

How  often  I] 
close  my  eyes  and 
recall  the  smell  of 
the  spruce  boards 
that  separated  be- 
neath the  vigorous 
^^■^^^™^™^™       strokes  of  father*! 

I  saw.    I   can  catch 

again  a  suggestion  of  pines  and 
balsam  from  the  canyon;  once  more 
I  seem  to  revel  in  the  odor  of  klover 
blossoms  or  to  sniff  with  boyish 
pleasure  the  fresh,  damp  breath  of 
the  woods,  through  which  led  the 
path  to  the  "swimmin'  hole."  And 
oh,  the  pumpkin  pies  and  ginger- 
bread that  mother  used  to  make! 

Not  that  there  were  no  disagree- 
able smells  on  the  old  farm!  But 
somehow,  even  these  remain  in  my 
memory  as  desirable  rather  than 
otherwise.  Even  the  awful  fertilizer 
mixtures  that  we  used  to  receive  in 
bags  and  scatter  over  the  fields  to 
feed  our  crops  soon  lost  their  scent 
in  the  open  spaces  of  the  out-of-doors. 
And  we  always  used  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  smells  that  were  asso- 
ciated with  fertilizers  came  from  the 
vile  packing-houses  of  the  city,  where 
our  clean,' corn-fed  animals  were  bled 

(CoDtinuMl  i»o  Fa«e  3» 
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Disintegration — Rust — Decay 

Giants  Bent  on  Destruction  of  Your  Home 


Savte  the  Surface  and  You  Save  All 

Paint  Protection  is  Economy 

A  building  painted  with  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint  is  wrapped  in  a  weather- 
tight  covering. 

Dwellings,  Barns,  Fences  and* other  structures,  whether  of  Wood,  Metal  or 
Concrete,  should  be  preserved  from  decay  and  disintegration  by  the  use  of  good 
paint.  A  square  yard  of  paint  coating  upon  a  surface  costs  a  few  cents,  yet  it 
will  beautify  and  protect  dollars'  worth  of  property  for  many  years.  Destructive 
elements  are  always  at  work,  a  little  chip  here,  a  little  spot  of  decay  somewhere 
else,  and  soon  the  building  is  an  old  building,  and  paint,  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint, 
would  have  prevented  the  destruction. 

70  Years 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  LOS  ANGELES 
SAN  DIEGO,  PASADENA,  LONG  BEACH,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL.. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.     SEATTLE,  TACOMA,  SPOKANE,  WASH.     BOISE,  IDA. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes,  Pioneer  White  Lead 
Paint  for  every  purpose  Quality  in  every  drop 

Ask  your  dealer 

i 
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How  I  Irrigate  My  Cantalopmies 

This  magazine  is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  our  readers  prefer  real 

facts  and  practical  experience's  to  sage  advice  and  untried  schemes.  Are 
we  right*  At  any  rate,  here  is  an  article  describing  the  discoveries  of  a 
melon-grower  with  several  years'  experience  as  a  specialist.  He  operates 
near  Los  Angeles. — Editor. 

By  George  Gautier 
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P@ftn(l®  Einriiga(B®ffii 

PROPER  attention  to  irrigation 
is  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  production  of  large  crops  of 
potatoes  and  also  has  an  important 
bearing  on  quality.  "Hit  or  miss" 
methods  of  irrigating  potatoes  are  re- 
sponsible for  great  injury  to  the 
plants,  and  hence  affect  the  yield  and 
■character  of  the  tubers. 

A  common  opinion  prevails  that 
potatoes  will  do  well  with  a  small 
amount  of  moisture.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  some  sections  of 
California  good  crops  of  potatoes  are 
produced  without  irrigation.  These 
localities,  however,  are  so  located  that 
irrigation  is,  in  fact,  impractical  and 
this  fact  does  not  prove  that  larger 
crops  would  not  be  obtained  through 
the  use  of  mbre  moisture. 

The  potato  plant  can  grow  with  a 
small  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
in  localities  where  the  weather  is  cool 
and  where  fogs  are  more  or  less 
prevalent.  In  the  warmer  and  dryer 
sections  of  the  State  the  plant 
should  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  to  produce  maximum 
crops.  In  such  localities  irrigation 
not  only  supplies  the  needed  moisture 
for  the  plants,  but  also  keeps  the  soil 
cool,  an  important  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  potatoes.  However,  good 
drainage  must  accompany  the  appli- 
cation of  water  as  the  potato  plant 
abhors  a  "soggy  '  soil. 

No  Definite  Rule 

No  uniform  rule  can  be  laid  down  ; 
with  reference  to  the  length  of  time 
which  should  elapse  between  irriga- 
tions. The  ideal  method  is  to  fur- 
nish the  plants  with  a  uniform 
amount  of  water  throughout  the 
growing  season  and  only  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  soil  can  the  potato 
grower  determine  when  more  water 
should  be  applied.  It  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  to  determine  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  whether  they  need 
water  or  not.  To  wait  until  the 
foliage  wilts  and  turns  a  dark  green 
color  invites  disaster.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  requires  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  to  irrigate  po- 
tato fields  properly  and  often  a  couple 
of  days  of  very  warm  weather  will 
cause  very  great  injury  to  the  plants, 
an  injury  which  can  never  be  rem- 
edied. Of  course,  in  this  event,  it  may 
be  wise  to  continue  giving  the  plants 
water,  but  if  the  tubers  have  attained 
any  considerable  size  water  applied 
after  this  time  is  almost  sure  to  re- 
sult in  uneven  ripening  of  the  plants 
and  also  in  knobby  and  misshapen 
tubers. 

The  potato  grower  should  watch 
his  field  almost  daily  and  determine 
by  actual  digging  into  the  soil  with 
the  hands  whether  or  not  more 
moisture  is  required.  It  is  best  to 
irrigate  with  a  very  small  stream 
through  every  furrow  and  allow  the 
water  to  run  perhaps  24  hours  rather 
than  to  rush  the  water  through 
rapidly.  It  takes  a  long  time  for 
many  soils  to  absorb  water  laterally 
across  a  row  of  potatoes. 

Drainage  Essential 

The  proper  irrigation  of  potatoes 
is  an  art  rather  than  a  science;  that 
is,  it  is  only  acquired  through  ex- 
perience. An  attempt  should  be  made 
to  moisten  all  the  soil  to  within  two 
or  three  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
ridges  without  saturating  it.  If  for 
any  reason  "flooring"  occurs  any- 
where in  the  field,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  drain  off  the  excess  water 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  as  it  takes  only 
a  short  time  to  "drown"  a  potato 
plant. 

The  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
plants  at  which  irrigation  should  be 
discontinued  depends  upon  when  it 
is  desired  to  market  the  potatoes.  If 
the   grower  chooses   to   produce  a 

(Continued  on  Pace  39) 


IN  California  melons  can  be,  and 
often  are,  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. But  that  is  not  to  say  that 
successful  growers  forego  irrigation 
whenever  water  is  available. 

Water  judiciously  applied  to  a  can- 
taloupe field  insures  healthy  plants, 
longer  life,  better  fruit,  and,  above  all, 
a  prolific  second  crop.  Irrigating  is  a 
factor  in  the  fine  art  of  melon  grow- 
ing, and  must  be  properly  understood 
in  order  to  be  successful. 

The  illustrations  on  page  39 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
irrigation.  The  "close-up"  indicates 
a  prolific  second  crop.  Had  this  field 
not  been  irrigated,  there  would  have 
been  no  second  crop,  and  the  vines 
would  have  dried  and  died  in  bringing 
the  fitft  crop  to  maturity. 

Much  Detail  Work 

The  essential  thing  to  remember 
in  connection  with  irrigating  canta- 
loupes is  that  a  lot  of  detail  work  is 


involved.  And  the  work  must  be  done 
properly  and  at  the  right  time. 

The  next  important  thing  is  to  keep 
water  not  only  away  from  roots  but 
from  vines  and  fruit  as  well.  Very 
few  fields  need  be  irrigated  until  the 
vines  have  reached  full  growth.  When 
they  have  attained  their  growth,  long 
runners  interlace  and  reach  out  in 
the  space  between  rows.  Furrows 
should  be  made  between  rows  only, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  water 
from  overflowing  to  the  vines. 

But  before  making  the  furrows,  care 
should  be  taken  to  push  back  all  the 
long  runners  that  reach  out.  This 
work  can  be  done  with  the  aid  of  a 


slender  stick.  But  bear  in  mind  that 
melon  vines  are  delicate  and  if 
stepped  on  or  bruised,  will  soon  die. 
It  is  the  runners  that  blossom  and 
bear  fruit  and  if  they  are  not  carefully 
pushed  back  they  are  certain  to  be 
trampled  and  torn  in  the  process  of 
furrow  making.  , 

To  prevent  over-flowing,  water 
should  be  run  down  several  furrows 
at  once.  Care  also  should  be  taken 
to  check  water  some  time  before  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  furrows  so  that 
it  does  not  "pile  up"  and  form  puddles. 
There  should  be  a  man  at  each  end 
of  the  furrow;  one  to  signal  when 
enough  water  has  been  delivered  and 
one  to  check  the  water  and  divert  it 
to  a  new  furrow. 

Cultivation  Is  Next 

A  second  irrigation  should  follow  a 
day  or  two  after  the  first.  Then,  after 
two  or  three  days  have  elapsed,  or 
when  the  soil  permits,  the  furrows 


should  be  cultivated.  The  furrows, 
moreover,  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
out  before  being  cultivated. 

One  or  two  irrigations  a  season  are 
sufficient.  Over-irrigation  is  as  bad 
as  under-irrigation;  it  makes  for  ex- 
cessive foliage. 

It  is  essential  that  all  furrows  or, 
in  fact,  any  earth  that  may  have  re- 
ceived water,  be  cultivated  as  soon  as 
sufficiently  dried.  The  nature  of  a 
cantaloupe  vine  requires  that  at  all 
times  of  its  life  the  soil  surrounding 
it  be  pulverized  and  loose.  Canta- 
loupes seem  to  have  some  of  the 
qualities  of  the  "air  plant."  Experi- 
(Contlnned  on  Face  39) 


THERE  is  a  farmer  near  Zel- 
zah,  California,  who  farms  a 
hundred  acres,  and  grows 
strawberries  on  two  acres.  He  says 
it  takes  much  of  the  profits  of  the 
strawberry  patch  to  keep  his  other 
farming  operations  from  showing  a 
loss. 

Certainly  every  farmer  in  Califor- 
nia who  expects  to  live  in  one  place 
for  two  years  or  more  should  have 
some  strawberries  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  give  his  family  a  weekly 
shortcake  and  the  best  breakfast  fruit 
in  the  world.  However,  commercial- 
ly, strawberries  are  among  our  most 
profitable  and  successfully  grown 
crops. 

It  takes  plenty  of  water  and  good 
rich  soil  which  is  not  too  sandy,  to 
grow  strawberries  at  their  best.  A 
mulch  of  strawy  horse  manure  be- 
tween rows  is  good  if  well  worked 
into  the  soil  after  irrigating. 

No  "Wet  Feet" 

Strawberry  roots  must  not  be  for 
many  hours  in  saturated  soil.  That 
is  why  they  are  planted  in  ridges  so 
that  sub-irrigation  is  possible.  A  good 
loam,  slightly  sandy  will  produce 
strawberries  profitably  if  it  has  been 
supplied  previous  to  planting  with 
plenty  of  organic  material  in  the  form 
of  manure  or  green  crops  turned  un- 
der into  the  soil. 

It  means  a  lot  of  money  saved  if 
half  a  year  is  taken  in  getting  the  soil 
well  filled  with  decayed  manure  or 
vegetable  matter  before  the  plants  are 
set  out. 

Success  with  a  strawberry  patch 
means  the  retention  of  constant  mois- 
ture in  the  upper  10  or  12  inches  of 
the  soil.  In'  the  home  patch  a  good 
plan  is  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  or  spoiled 
alfalfa  and  sprinkle  through  this.  If 
the  mulch  of  straw  or  hay  is  matted 
down  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches,  the  soi)  under  it  will  not  be 
wet  and  dry  by  intervals  but  can 
easily  be  kept  constantly  moist,  yet 
not  water-soaked.  Even  when  the 
mulch  is  used,  keep  the  plants  up  on 
ridges  from  3  to  6  inches  higher  than 
the  bottom  of  the  furrows  or  ditches 
between. 

When  to  Irrigate 

Irrigation  or  sprinkling  should  be 
resorted  to  about  every  week.  The 
periods  between  applications  of  water 
vary  from  4  to  12  days,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  soil. 

There  must  be  constant  removal  of 
runners  from  all  plants,  except  pos- 
sibly a  few  which  may  be  allowed  to 
send  out  new  shoots  to  fill  row  space 
where  plants  are  missing  or  where 
new  plants  are  desired,  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  patch.  The  production  of 
runners  and  the  setting  of  fruit  do  not 
go  on  at  the  same  time.  Always  at 
picking,  remove  the  runners.  It  is 
well  also  to  go  over  the  patch  once  a 
month  for  no  purpose  other  than  re- 
moving runners. 

A  well  cared-for  strawberry  bed 
will  last  10  or  12  years.  A  neglected 
bed  is  useless  at  the  end  of  one  sea- 
son. It  is  well  to  consult  your  local 
seed  and  plant  dealer  in  making  a 
choice  of  varieties. — C.  L.  S. 


Continuous  Garden  Crops 
f  lfHEN  removing  lettuce  (head  va- 
■  ■  riety)  from  the  lettuce  patch,  cut 
the  heads  off  instead  of  pulling  them 
up  by  the  roots  and  by  the  time  the 
last  head  of  lettuce  is  used  a  fine  crop 
of  second  growth  lettuce  will  be  had. 
which  can  be  used  for  poultry  feed. 
A  second  crop  of  radishes  can  also 
be  had  by  planting  them  about  every 
ten  days  between  the  lettuce  heads. 
However,  plenty  of  water  is  needed 
for  both. — Mrs.  George  A.  Enos. 


The  Wonderful  Heart  of  a  Bou 

By  Jason  Wells 


See  the  light  in  his  eyes!    Hear  the  lilt  of  his  song 

As  it  pours  from  his  rounded,  red  lips. 
With  never  a  care  as  he  trudges  along 

For  he's  thinking  of  castles — and  ships. 
Yes,  his  are  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  explore. 

And  naught  van  his  courage  destroy. 
For  his  are  the  dreams,  the  romance — and  the  lore 

That  belong  to  the  heart  of  a  boy. 


Oh,  the  sweet  summer  days;  and  the  lure  of  the  wood, 
Of  the  mountains,  the  plains  and  the  sea. 

There  is  little  of  evil  and  much  that  is  good 
In  the  mind  of  this  man  that's  to  be. 

Ah.  well  may  we  pause  and  seek  help  from  above. 
What  a  treasure  is  ours,  to  convoy 

And  to  guard  with  the'deep  understanding  of  love- 
Just  the  wonderful  heart  of  a  boy. 


Dream  your  dreams,  little  lad;  make  the  most  of  these  days 

With  never  a  sigh,  nor  a  tear. 
Very  soon  you  must  travel  in  perilous  ways. 

On  a  trail  that  is  heavy — and  drear. 
But,  oh,  how  we  need  your  light  song  and  your  smile, 

And  the  thrill  of  your  pulsating  joy — 
For  much  in  this  world  that  is  big — and  worth  while, 

Js  conceived  in  the  heart  of  a  boy! 
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The  Life  History  of  the 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA,  under  the  subject 
of  "Redwood,"  says:  "It  resists  decay  so  well  that  trees 
which  have  lain  in  the  forest  for  500  years  have  been  sent 
to  the  mill  and  sawed  into  lumber." 

The  remarkable  durability  of  California  Redwood  is  a  part  of 
the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo.  Added  to  it  is  absolute  correctness  of  design. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  air-tight,  not  only  through  the  use 
♦of  tongue-and-groove  staves  but  because  it  is  also  equipped  with 
beveled  refrigerator  doors  which  establish  a  three-point  contact  on 
all  four  sides,  making  leakage  at  this  point  impossible. 


Strength  and  stability  are  gained  by  heavy,  round  steel  hoops, 
placed  with  mathematical  precision  where  pressure  is  the  greatest. 

These  characteristics  are  responsible  for  the  long  life  of  the 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo.    And  because  it  continues  to 
give  profitable  service  long  -after  it  has  paid  for  the 
initial  cost,  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  accomplishes  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  built — real  savings. 


You  are  interested  in  silos  for  this  very  reason. 
Doesn't  an  investigation  of  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 
strike  you  as  a* sensible  idea?    Mail  the  coupon  today! 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


314  Market  St. 
San  Francisco. 


908  Trust  &  Savings  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  ma  full  information  regarding 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 


Name 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO 


Our  Bad  Roads 

TO  THE  average  Californian  it 
might  seem  almost  sacrilegious 
to  hint  that  any  had  roads  exist 
in  this  State  of  magnificent  highways. 

But  Orchard  and  Farm  wishes  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  shout  from 
the  housetops  (and  we .  don't  care 
what  tourist  hears  us,  either)  that 
California  has  some  of  the  most 
abominable  country  roads  in  America! 

Too  long  we  have  sold  our  climate, 
via  matchless  highways,  to  tourists 
at  the  expense  of  our  farmers!  The 
good  roads  program  of  now  and  the 
future  must  consider  first  the  market- 
ing of  farm  produce  and  the  service 
of  our  rural  people,  and,  second,  the 
convenience  of  pleasure-seekers. 

A  striking  example  of  the  need  for 
good  roads,  illogical  as  the  analogy 
may  seem,  is  furnished  by  the  present 
shortage  and  high  price  of  potatoes. 
For,  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the 
State  are  thousands  of  acres  of  ideal 
potato  soil,  on  which  no  "spuds"  are 
raised  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  transport  the  crop  to  n-vjrket! 

One  county  in  California  would  be 
today  20  years  behind  in  development 
had  it  not  been  for  the  establishment 
of  cheese  factories  and  the  building 
up  of  dairy  herds,  the  product  of 
which  could  be  utilized  at  home.  No 
perishable  produce,  not  even  milk  and 
butter,  could  profitably  be  moved  out 
of  this  community  because  of  lack  of 
good  roads. 

Even  now,  Imperial  Valley,  won- 
derful aa  it  is,  is  further  from  Los 
Angeles  (by  highway)  than  Fresno! 
Not  in  miles,  but  in  heart-breaking 
desert  travel. 

Fortunately,  highway  construction 
is  in  progress  and  conditions  are 
being  remedied  here  and  in  similarly 
afflicted  districts.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  of  California  should 
attempt  to  fool  ourselves  longer  in 
the  belief  that  we  have  no  bad  roads! 
Let  us  be  proud  of  our  good  ones  but 
not  lose  sight  of  the  others. 

A  New  Bureau? 

IN  VIEW  of  the  recent  action  of 
Congress  in  slashing  the  Agricul- 
tural Appropriation  Bill,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  hope  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  any 
new  bureaus  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

However,  there  has  been  for  some 
time  conspicuous  need  of  a  bureau 
of  agricultural  engineering,  the  com- 
paratively new  vocation  that  has  at- 
tained such  importance  in-  recent 
years. 

The  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineers,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  is  urging  this 
step,  and  we  hope  that  its  efforts  will 
not  be  in  vain. 


Where  Are  High  Prices  Leading  Us? 

THERE  is  much  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that,  should  any  financial 
calamity  overtake  the  country,  the  speculators  who  are  supposed  to 
be  largely  responsible  for  the  increasing  cost  of  living  would  be  among 
the  first  to  suffer. 

Not  that  we  believe  any  calamity  impends.  But  the  "It  is  rumored"  and 
"I  heard  the  other  day"  and  "A  prominent  banker  told  me"  fellows  arc  busy 
everywhere;  and  so  persistent  has  their  wail  become  that  not  a  few  citizens 
have  come  to  believe  that  financial  catastrophe  is  only  a  matter  of  months. 

One  thing  is  certain:  WHEN  ENOUGH  OF  OUR  PEOPLE  BELIEVE 
IN  A  PANIC,  A  PANIC  WILL  COME.  Nothing  starts  a  financial  landslide 
so  easily,  as  fear.  It  is  like  a  cocked  hammer,  ready  to  drop  at  the  pull  of 
the  trigger.  Therefore,  Orchard  and  Farm  believes  the  time  has  come,  to 
recogrrWe  and  help  to  set  at  rest  the  persistent  undercurrent  of  anxiety  by 
SHOWING  UP  THE  SITUATION  IN  ITS  TRUE  LIGHT. 

A  period  of  business  depression  is  born  not  made — it  is  conceived  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  We  are  on  the  right  track  to  reduce  prices.  Production, 
in  spite  of  discouraging  handicaps,  actually  is  being  speeded  up  faster  than 
ever  before.  The  strike  situation  seems  to  be  clearing.  Indications  are  that 
we  shall  have  a  summer  of  humming  activity.  And  as  production  catches 
up  with  demand,  prices  generally  will  gradually  decline.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  lend  willing  ears  to  the  calamity-howlers  and 
then  to  aid  their  propaganda  by  passing  the  story  along!  • 

No  doubt  there  is  flagrant  profiteering.  But  many  voters  believe  the 
coming  elections  will  bring  about  a  change  of  policy  in  the  administration 
of  our  National  affairs  that  will  put  an  end  to  some  of  our  burdens.  Qur 
calmest  leaders  point  out  that  no  situation  is  so  serious  that  w'e  may  not 
expect  eventually  to  find  a  remedy. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  profiteering  is  but  one  small  factor  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  world  is  trying  to  catch  up  with  the 
production  that  languished  for  nearly  five  years.  Foreign  buyers  compete 
with  our  own  as  never  before.  And  then,  too,  we  are  all  paying  the  cost 
of  the  war.  Orchard  and  Farm  has  no  patience  with  illegal  profit-taking. 
But  it  has  even  less  with  the  average  citizen  who  goes  about  with  long,  blue 
visage  predicting  the  direst  of  calamity,  AND  THUS  DOING  HIS  BEST  TO 
BRING  IT  ON.  Rather,  let  us  believe  that  things  eventually  will  work 
themselves  out!    If  we  all  believe  strongly  enough,  they  will! 

Let  us.  then,  meet  present  perplexing  problems  as  best  we  can — calmly  but 
with  determination  not  to  let  them  overcome  us.  Let  us  study  our  methods 
of  local  and  National  government.  Let  us  take  an  interest  in  civic  affairs  and 
select  with  more  care  the  men  who  make  our  laws.  Let  us  each  add  some- 
thing to  the  wealth  or  the  good  of  the  world — a  world  that  rapidly  is  losing 
patience  with  ndfi-producers.  Let  us  look  with  pity  on  those  who  believe 
in  calamity;  in  short,  let  us  "carry  on!"   The  best  is  yet  to  .come! 


ml 
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Olid  Bobbin  Is  Stiill  Going  Stroogl 

WHO  says  this  is  the  horseless  age?  Certainly  not  the  Horse  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  recently  has  opened  offices  in  New  York 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  that  Dobbin  gets  a  square  deal. 
Wayne  Dinsmore.  one  of  the  hardest  and  fastest-working  breed  secre- 
taries ever  discovered,  has  taken  the  reins  (we  suppose  this  is  the  correct 
term  to  use)  of  the  new  organization.  His  years  of  experience  as  secretary 
of  the  American  Percheron  Association,  from  which  position  he  recently 
resigned,  should  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  his  larger  field. 

For  be  it  known  that  the  Horse  Association  embraces  in  its  membership 
all  branches  of  the  industry,  including  feed  dealers,  horsjrffloers.  harness 
manufacturers,  breeders,  commission  men;  in  fac*,  representatives  of  every 
trade  and  business  interested  in  the  horse.  They  all  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  counteract  the  propaganda  of  the  truck  and  tractor  manufacturers 
was  by  teamwork,  this  being,  in  fact,  the  very  thing  that  always  has  made 
old  Dobbin  and  his  mate  .such  dependable  sources  of  power. 

No,  indeed,  the  trucks  and  tractors  have  not  put  the  horse  and  mule  out 
of  business.  Even  in  the  case  of  city  trucking,  figures  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  on  short  hauls  horse  power  may  be  more  economical.  And  as  for 
the  tractors,  while  greeting  them  as  among  the  greatest  discoveries  in  an  age 
of  mechanical  marvels,  we  must  at  the  same  time  confess  that  they  have  not 
displaced  animal  power— far  from  it.  Witness  the  fact  that  good  draft  animals, 
especially  mares,  are  in  greater  demand  and  are  bringing  higher  prices  today 
than  ever  before.  At  a  recent  Chicago  sale  a  pair  of  grade  mares  is  said 
to  have  brought  $1000! 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  an  article  on  the  care  of  mare  and  colt,  embrac- 
ing an  illustration  of  the  most  profitable  type  of  farm  power  animal,  a  mare 
that,  in  addition  to  performing  heavy  work  year  after  year,  has  produced 
eleven  colts,  each  representing  practically  clear  profit  for  her  owner. 
Orchard  and  Farm  long  ago  took  off  its  hat  to  the  truck  and  tractor. 


They  are  taking  an  ever-increasing 
part  in  America's  vast  production] 
liut  we  are  glad  to  see  the  friends  of 
tin  Morse  at  last  pulling  together  an*] 
putting  their  shoulders  to  the  whe 
of  commerce  and  production  thai 
Dabhin  has  so  faithfully  moved 

No,  we  are  not  ready  to  discard  th 
horse.    Denver  was  considering  th 
passing  of  an  ordinance  prohibitum 
the  use  of  horses  or.  the  streets,  wheal 
suddenly  the  city  found  itself  paraf 
lyzed  by  a  blizzard,  with  motors  help! 
less  in  the  heavy  snow.     And  th« 
people  received   food,  and   fuel,  th 
babies    their    regular    allowance  o, 
fresh     milk,     only     because  much 
maligned  old  Dobbin  was  on  the  jo 
to  plow  through  the  enormou 
Who  says  it  is  a  "horseless  a? 


CoMectave  Bargaining! 

STILL  the  efforts  of  the  friends  o! 
agriculture  to  obtain  passage 
the  Capper-Hersman  bill  are  uaj 
availing.    So  much  pressure  has  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  Congress*,  hoi* 
ever,  that  it  seems  certain  something 
will  be  done  to  clarify  the  s 
and  to  more  clearly  define  th 
of  the  farmers  to  bargain  collective!^ 
for  the  sale  of  their  products 

You  can  help  the  cause  by  addrcs 
ing  a  letter  to  the  Congressmen  fro 
your  district.    Our  farmers,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  make  sufficient  effort  to  in- 
form their  representatives  where  theyL 
stand  on  such  important  questions  aaf 
this. 

Yet,  no  agricultural  measure  frame 
in  recent  years  has  had  such  gene 
indorsement  by  farmers  and  farm  ot4 
ganizations,  and  reports  from  Wash-  1 
ington    indicate    that    Congress  ha* 
been  fairly  deluged  with  commtinica-'w  i 
tions,  urging  decisive  action. 

It  is  possible  that  opponents  of  the 
measure  will  force  some  kind  of  com- 
promise or  reservation.  But  in  view 
of  the  vicious  attack;  to  which  many 
producers  have  been  sujected  during 
the  past  year,  Congress  cannot  entire- 
ly ignore  the  plea  of  the  farmrei. 
Keep  up  the  fight  and  something 
surely  will  be  done. 
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Propaganda 

OTPCHARD   AND    FARM    is  in 
'  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Na- 
tional   Association    of  Farm 
'Mortgage  Bankers.    It  is  signed  by 

the    secretary,    whose  headquarters 
are  in  Chicago.    It  is  addressed  to  the 
'advertising   manager,   with   the  sug- 
gestion that  he  "ought  to  be  able  to 
I  interest  the  Editor." 

Mr.  Smith  DID  pass  the  letter  to 
the  Editor  and  it  did  interest  him!  It 
gnes  very  nicely  with  the  article  com- 
'mencing  on  Page  5  of  this  issue  and 
continued  in  this  column.  We  quote 
,.from  the  letter: 

[  "A  10  per  cent  Federal  tax  on  newspaper 
advertising  and  a  ID  per  cent  tax  on  other 
forms  of  advertising  is  provided  ror  In  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Thompson. 
{  "Newspapermen,  bill  posters  and  slKn 
painters  will  now  see  the  necessity  of  paying 
aome  attention  to  taxation  and  tax  exemp- 
tion. TWe  don't  like  the  company,  but  that's 
all  rlght!Ed.] 

»  "When  Federal  land  bank  bonds  and  .folnt 
stock  land  bank  bonds  are  exempt  from 
taxation,  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the 
National  treasury  is  cut  off.  Very  wealthy 
persons  may  entirely  evade  taxes,  sometimes 
as  high  an  73  per  cent,  by  purchasing  these 
tax-free  bonds,  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  to>  the  National  treasury  an- 
nually by  tax  exemption  of  farm  loan  bonds 
and  other  bonds. 

"Do  you  favor  the  advertising  tax  and  a 
dozen   other  taxes,   or  do   you    think  these 
should  be  avoided  by  requiring  bondholders 
pay  taxes  on  their  bonds?" 

Little  comment  is  necessary.  The 
private  money  lenders  cannot  "get 
over"  that  tax  exemption  clause  in 
the  farm  loan  act.  Many  and  devious 
are  the  means  by  which  they  try  to 
arouse  sympathy  for  their  cause  and 
to  influence  the  publishers  to  print 
articles  on  their  behalf. 

Needless  to  say,  Orchard  and  Farm 
i«  not  impressed  by  propaganda  of 
this  nature.  If  a  tax  on  newspaper 
advertising  is  necessary,  no  doubt  we 
will  have  to  put  up  with  it  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  publications.  But  this 
does  not  alter  our  determination  al- 
ways to  place  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  first.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, of  Chicago,  but  your  veiled 
threat  does  not  frighten  us  in  the 
least. 


Land  Baoik  Coosjpnracy 

(Continued  from  Page  "ii 

tmand  the  release  of  the  farm 
loan  system  from  the  clutches  of 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  it.  Insist 
that  it  be  allowed  to  function,  even 
lile  these  annoying  and  seemingly 
lecessary  investigations  arc  held  at 
behest  of  selfish,  unpatriotic 
terests. 

It  is  up  to  the  farmers  to  fight  their 
irn  battles!  The  Federal  farm  loan 
(rstem  is  one  of  the  strongest  allies 
farmers  ever  had.  Whether  you 
are  a  member-borrower  or  not,  do 
something  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  this  great  organization.  Its  faults 
can  be  eliminated;  its  red-tape  finally 
can  be  unwound  These  things  will 
work  themselves  out  in  time.  But  no 
private  monopoly  can  tafcc  its  place! 
And  if  it  fails,  those  who  have  plotted 
its  destruction  stand  ready  to  spring 
forth  again  and  to  resume  their  feast 
at  the  farmers'  expense. 

Friends  of  Agriculture,  start  the 
wheels  a-turning  once  more.  Appeal 
to  Washington.   Act  NOW  —  J.  C.  K. 


Give  the  world 
the  once  over 

IISTEN,  fellows,  to  some  straight  talk.  Many 
J  a  man  when  he  gets)  to  be  40,  misses  some- 
thing. He  may  have  lots  of  money  and  a  fine 
family,  but — 

He  never  "got  out  and  saw  things."  After  he 
gets  settled  down,  it's  too  late. 

Every  man  wants  to  see  the  world.  No  man 
likes  to  stand  still  all  his  life.  The  best  time  to 
TRAVEL  is  when  you're  young  and  lively  — 
right  NOW! 

Right  NOW  your  Uncle  Sam  is  calling,  "Shove 
off!"  He  wants  men  for  his  Navy.  He's  inviting 
you!  It's  the  biggest  chance  you  will  ever  get 
to  give  the  world  the  once  over! 

The  Navy  goes  all  over  the  world — sails  the 
Seven  Seas — squints  at  the  six  continents —  that's 
its  business.  You  stand  to  see  more  odd  sights, 
wonderful  scenery  and  strange  people  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of. 

You'll  work  hard  while  you  work.  YouH  play 
hard  while  you  play.  You'll  earn  and  learn. 
You'll  get,  in  addition  to  "shore-leave,"  a  30-day 
straight  vacation — which  is  more  than  the  aver- 
age bank  president  can  count  on. 


You  can  join  for  two  years.  When 
you  get  through  you'll  be  physically 
and  mentally  "tuned  up"  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  You'll  be  ready  through 
and  through  for  SUCCESS. 

There's  a  Recruiting  Station  right 
near  you.  If  you  don't  know  where  it 
is,  your  Postmaster  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you. 


U.  S  .Navl 


Going  to  Build? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builder*'  Supply  Co., 
1401  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cat. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  taves  ma  money.** 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-Half  to  two-thirds  lest*  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  teatad  and  guaranteed  for  1  50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serve*  every  purpose*    Let  us  save  yo-  money.  Write' 
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DE  LAVAL 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

HIGH  EFFICIENCY  SAVES  POWER 


UCTION  CENTKIFUOAL  M.St. I  l.  -I 


WHY  Should  I  Buy  De  Laval  Pumps? 

BECAUSE 

EFFICIENCY  IS  GUARANTEED. 

THEY  GIVE  MORE  WATER  PER  HORSE  POWER. 

REQUIRE  I. ESS  POWER,  THEREFORE  SMALLER  MOTOR. 
BETTER    DESIGN,    MATERIAL    AND  WORKMANSHIP. 
Write  I  s.  and  learn  what  can  be  saved  with  High  Efficiency  Pumps. 

HERZOG  ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO. 

172  STEUART  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Harvest  20*°  45  Bushel  to  Acre  Wheat 
~  in WESTERN  CANADA  i%l 


Think  what  that  means  to  you  in 
good  hard  dollars  with  the  great  de- 
mand for  wheat  at  high  prices.  Many 
farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  land 
from  a  single  crop.    The  same  success  may  still  be 
yours,  for  you  can  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Land  at  $  1 5  to  $30  an  Acre 

located  near  thriving  towns,  good  markets,  railways— land  of  a 
kind  which  grows  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acr*. 
Good  grazing  lands  at  low  prices  convenient  to  your  grain  farm  en- 
able you  to  reap  the  profit*  from  stock  raising  and  dairying. 

Learn  the  Facts  About  Western  Canada 

— low  taxation  (none  on  improvements),  healthful  climate,  good 
schools,  churches,  pleasant  social  relationships,  a  prosperous  and 
industrious  people. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  farm  opportunities  in 
Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  write 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  ur 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

8-5  First  Street,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 

Canadi*  •  At  ant. 


THE  DE-HY-DRO  DRIER 

For  the  Small  Grower 

$1000  Complete 

The  De-Hy-Dro  is  the  perfect  drier  for  small  acreage.  Dries  wine  grapes, 
raisins,  peaches,  prunes  and  vegetables.  Drying  capacity  1  to  3  tons 
every  24  hours,  depending  on  kind  of  fruit. 

The  De-Hy-Dro  Drier  is  an  insurance  against  spoilage  from  early  rains. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate.     No  working  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  new  De-Hy-Dro  Drier  is  built  to  hold  24  standard  trays  3x8  ft. 
Order  now  to  insure  immediate  delivery. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder. 

THE  jDE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  608  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Factory,  74  Tehama  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THAT  heavy  production  of  forage 
crops  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
successful  hog  raising  is  dem- 
onstrated in  the  wonderful  Delta  dis- 
trict of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Enor- 
mous tonnages  of  corn  fodder,  bean 
straw,  pumpkins  (grown  on  the 
levees),  and  other  plants  have  given 
this  district  an  enviable  reputation  for 
economical  pork  production.  Hogs 
are  pastured  also  on  barley  stubble. 

One  of  the  most  notable  livestock 
enterprises  in  the  Delta  district,  ac- 
cording to  Arthur  C.  Parsons,  who 
has  sold  over  25,000  acres  in  that  sec- 


Development 

the  fact  that  irrigating  water  costs, 
nothing;  that  is,  the  farmer  need 
only  allow  the  water  in  the  drainage 
system  to  rise  as  needed,  the  entire 
tract  having  been  reclaimed  by  means 
of  a  wonderful  drainage  project,  j  '  i 
It  is  conceded  that  the  intensive  de-' 
velopment  of  this  great  project  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia section,  and  has  added  millioni 
of  dollars  to  the  State's  agricultural 
wealth.  Delta  farmers  are  known  for 
their  big,  sure  crops,  and  large  profits. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  there] 
is  a  rush  to  buy  the  small  remaining 
acreage  which  is  being  sold  on  1 


r 

i 


Typical   Delta   Harvest  Scene 


tion,  is  being  carried  on  in  the  ''Ven- 
ice" tract,  where  1000  head  of  hogs 
are  fattened  annually. 

Announcement  that  this  tract,  the 
last  to  be  subdivided,  now  has  been 
opened  for  sale,  is  -arousing 
the  greatest  interest,  the  marvelous 
productivity  of  the  peculiar  peat  soil 
being  widely  known.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  this  district  is 


years'  time.  It  is  said  that  sales  are 
being  made  rapidly  at  about  $300  an 
acre.  Individual  owners,  it  is  stated, 
do  not  even  "look  interested"  when 
this  price  is  mentioned.  Observers  of 
the  development  in  this  fertile  district; 
assert  that  before  many  months  have 
passed  no  land  will  be  available  in 
the  Delta  except  by  re-sale  of  im- 
proved farms,  at  high  prices. 


A  New  Leader  for  the  Honey  Producers 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  an- 
nouncements of  the  year  in  bee- 
keeping circles  of  California  is  the 
news  that  the  Honey  Producers'  Co- 
operative Exchange  has  appointed 
C.  E.  Millspaugh  as  general  manager 
of  that  organization. 

Coming  to  the  exchange  as  one  of 
the  most  experienced  men  in  the  bee 
industry  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Millspaugh  is  expected  to  create  a 
unity  of  spirit  and  purpose  in  the  or- 
ganization that  will  result  in  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  members. 

With  proper  guidance,  it  has  long 
been  felt,  the  honey  producers  could 
establish  an  organization  which,  in 
point  of  strength  and  general  ef- 
ficiency, would  equal  any  of  the  other 
great  exchanges  now  prominent  in 
marketing  activity. 


Mr.  Millspaugh  has  to  his  credit  18 
years  of  close  contact  with  beekeeperi 
and  honey  producers  and  during 
time  has  become  generally  recogi 
as  a  marketing  authority,  having 
experience  in  this  line  in  both  Ameri 
and  foreign  countries. 

The  obtaining  of  both  domestic  an 
foreign  markets  for  the  output  of 
California  agriculturists  has  been  an 
accomplishment  of  the  great  ex- 
change, handling  citrus  fruits,  raisin*, 
nuts  and  other  products  of  the  Goldea^ 
State.  The  honey  producers  now  are 
prepared  to  launch  a  movement,  under 
Mr.  Millspaugh's  guidance,  that  will,, 
it  is  expected,  result  in  similar, 
strength  of  position  for  the  honey 
producers.  California  is  said  to  pro- 
duce annually  a  greater  volume  of 
honey  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 


"Crop  Insurance"  for  Fruit  Growers 


A DEALER  in  dehydraters  sends  us 
the  following  statement,  which  is 
worthy  of  thought  and  attention  oh 
the  part  of  the  fruit  grower  who  dries 
his  product. 

After  two  years  of  very  light  rain- 
fall, the  chances  are  more  than  even 
that  we  will  have  early  rain  this  fall. 
At  the  present  prices  for  dried  fruits, 
and  the  cost  of  producing  same,  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance 
of  losing  his  entire  crop  when  he  can 
absolutely  insure  it  at  a  very  small 
premium  by  Installing  a  small  drier. 

One  type  of  drier  has  no  moving 
p.irts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  grower 
can  use  ordinary  field  trays,  thus  sav- 
ing him  the  expense  of  transferring  his 
fruit  to  small  trays  in  case  of  a  rain. 


Such  a  drier,  oven  though  Aere  were- 
no  rains,  would  be  of  use  to  the  farmer 
as  a  finisher  of  his  product. 

It  also  is  Important  that  the  farmer 
who  contemplates  purchasing  a  drier 
for  this  season's  use,  get  his  order  In 
almost  Immediately,  no  matter  what 
type  he  buys.  Material  of  all  kinds  Is 
scarce,  labor  is  very  high  and  the 
manufacturers  absolutely  are  "up 
against  it'  when  it  comes  to  making 
deliveries  late  in  the  season. 

Judging  by  the  present  car  shortage, 
it  looks  to  the  writer  as  though  much 
green  fruit  which  would  ordinarily  go 
to  market  for  table  use  is  going  to  be 
thrown  back  on  the  growers'  hands  this 
year.  The  farmer  equipped  with  a  drier 
can  save  this  stuff.  Can  any  grower 
afford  to  take  this  chance  of  losing  It? 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Baby  Chick  Feeding 

PRACTICAL  experience  has  taught 
me  a  number  of  things  about 
raising  chicks.  First  of  all  the  mother 
hens<must  be  kept  free  from  lice.  Dust 
the  sitting  hens  every  five  or  six  days; 
the  final  dusting  should  be  three  days 
before  the  chicks  are  hatched.  Also 
scatter  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  lice 
killer  on  the  eggs.  Baby  chicks  will 
not  thrive  if  lousy  and  are  a  prey  to 
many  other  diseases. 

Keep  whole  corn  and  a  pan  of  dry 
mash  before  the  sitting  hens  at  all 
times.  The  first  feed  to  be  given  to 
the  baby  chicks  should  consist  of 
clabbered  milk  and  a  little  rolled  oats. 
Stale  bread  toasted  in  a  hot  oven  until 
it  is  burned  and  then  rolled  also  is 
Tery  good,  for  them. 

Dried  egg  shells,  rolled  and  scat- 
tered in  the  litter,  are  also  good.  Do 
not  give  the  baby  chicks  sweet  milk, 
as  it  causes  "white  diarrhoea."  After 
the  first  few  light  meals  of  rolled  oats, 
start  with  baby  chick  food  and  when 
the  chicks  are  from  three  to  four 
weeks  old  change  to  scratch  feed  and 
baby  chick  mash,  which  should  be 
given  to  them  dry  and  kept  before 
them  at  all  times. 

When  milk  is  slow  in  clabbering, 
dissolve  a  rennet  tablet  in  a  little  cold 
water  and  add  it  to  about  two  quarts 
of  sweet  milk,  letting  it  remain  in  a 
warm  place  until  it  becomes  clab- 
bered. If  the  milk  is  not  needed  at 
once,  allow  it  to  become  quite  sour, 
and  never  throw  off  the  whey,  as  it 
is  very  good  fonthe  baby  chicks.  Do 
not  separate  the  mother  hen  from  her 
chicks  until  she  shows  signs  of  wean- 
ing them,  or  commences^to  lay,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  is  cold.  Keep 
each  hen  in  a  separate  pen  or  coop 
with  her  chicks  so  as  to  prevent  the 
hens  fighting  with  each  other. — Mrs. 
George  A.  Enos. 

Setting  a  Hen 

THIS  method  I  have  found  success- 
ful in  securing  a  big  hatch  where 
hens  are  used:  Make  the  nest  on  the 
ground  by  loosening  the  soil  and  wet- 
ting it  so  that  it  can  be  moulded  at 
about  the  consistency  of  dough.  Shape 
it  properly  for  the  nest,  and  while  the 
soil  is  still  damp,  line  with  a  thin  cov- 
ering of  hay  or  straw.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  lay  the  eggs  in  the 
■est  and  set  the  hen. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  method  is 
so  uniformly  successful  in  securing  a 
big  hatch,  unless  it  is  for  the  reason 
that  it  more  nearly  approaches  natural 
conditions  than  the  usual  plan  of 
batching  in  boxes  under  cover.  The 
bens  seem  to  be  more  contented,  and 
■nder  normal  California  conditions 
will  not  need  protection  other  than 
that  of  a  brush  clump  or  rough  burlap 
cover. 

I  have  secured  best  results,  how- 
ever, by  making  the  nests  in  places 
where  they  receive  natural  shade,  thus 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  following 
Nature  as  closely  as  possible.  I  think 
many  farm  animals  and  fowls  would 
be  more  healthful  and  prolific  if  kept 
■nder  more  natural  conditions. — A.  C. 
Thompson,  East  San  Diego,  Califor- 
aia. 


Chicken  Scraps 

AN  old  kettle  kept  handy  for  scraps 
and  vegetable  parings  is  a  great 
convenience.  Cook  these  and  thicken 
with  bran  or  any  good  mash  and  you 
will  find  that  hens  will  lay  the  whole 
year  if  fed  this  mixture-  about  once  a 
day.  A  small  amount  of  red  pepper 
added  is  fine  also  for  laying  hens. — 
Mrs.  Chas.  Christner,  Anaheim,  Cali- 
fornia. 


ry  Pointers 

For  the  Brooder 
npO  make  a  cover  for  keeping  little 
■■•    chicks  warm,  use  a  piece  of  cloth, 
such  as  a  flour  sack,  cut  in  size  of  the 
brooder  box. 

•  Then  cut  any  soft  material,  such  as 
an  old  cotton  blanket,  into  strips 
about  8  inches  wide.  Cut  these  about 
every  2  inches  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
the  material,  leaving  enough  of  an 
edge  so  that  the  fringe  may  be  sewed 
with  the  machine  to  the  cloth  top- 
piece. 

Make  rows  with  this  fringe  a  short 
distance  apart  to  cover  half  or  all  of 
the  top,  as  required.  To  each  corner 
of  the  cover,  sew  narrow  strips  of 
cloth  long  enough  to  tie  across  the 
frame,  which  should  fit  the  top  of  the 
brooder  box.  This  cover  may  easily 
be  taken  off  for  washing  and  may  be 
saved  for  several  years. 

Another  way  is  to  tack  the  cover  to 
the  corners  of  the  frame.  Any  woman 
can  make  the  frame  by  tacking  to- 
gether thin  boards  about  2  inches 
wide. 

During  the  first  week,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  add  more  cover  for 
warmth.'  Sometimes  I  spread  a  white 
cloth  low  over  the  chicks  and  put  an 
extra  heavy  cover  over  the  entire  coop 
if  needed.  A  good  straw  bed,  with 
these  coverings  is  all  that  is  needed 
to  keep  12  to  25  chicks  warm.  One 
can  learn  to  tell  whether  the  chicks 
are  warm  enough  by  slipping  the  hand 
under  the  cover.  I  seldom  lose  a 
chick  unless  some  accident  occurs.  In 
order  to  protect  the  little  ones  from 
hawks  and  rodents,  one  should  coyer 
the  top  of  such  a  coop  with  a  wire 
frame  of  one-inch  mesh. — M.  E.  Mc- 
Daniel,  Templeton,  California. 

Baby  Chick  Coop 

WHEN  baby  chicks  are  about  two 
weeks  old  they  need  a  larger 
pen  than  the  first  small  ones.  This  is 
how  I  make  such  a  pen: 

I  use  a  piece  of  ©ne-inch-mesh  wire 
netting,  about  20  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  bringing  the  ends  to  each  side 
of  the  brooder  coop.  The  outfit  may 
readily  be  moved  to  a  fresh  place,  or 
pulled  out  upon  the  grass,  with  the 
chicks. 

I  keep  them  in  this  pen  until  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  moved  to  an 
enclosure  fenced  with  2-inch-mesh 
netting.  If  they  fly  over,  it  is  easy  to 
coax  them  back  in  with  a  little  food. 
I  have  kept  a  dozen  ducklings  in  the 
same  way. 

The  advantages  of  this  sort  of  pen 
are  that  it  may  be  kept  conveniently 
near  the  house,  may  be  moved  to 
fresh  grass  whenever  desired  and 
costs  practically  nothing  to  construct 
since  the  original  brooder  coop  is 
used.— M.  E.  McDaniel,  Templeton, 
California. 


The  Double  Runway 

THE  double  runway  or  yard  may 
be  described  as  a  California  in- 
stitution. And  "small"  poultry  rais- 
ers may  well  borrow  the  idea  from 
the  big,  successful,  commercial  egg 
specialists. 

The  double  yard  usually  consists  of 
an  enclosure  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  poultry  house,  with  an  opening  to 
each.  One  yard  is  used  at  a  time,  and 
the  other  planted  to  some  green  for- 
age crop,  depending  upon  the  season. 
In  most  sections,  grain  and  kale  or 
similar  plants  may  be  grown  during 
the  winter  months,  and  more  produc- 
tive forage  plants  in  the  summer. 

The  use  of  such  a  device  permits 
the  keeping  of  many  hens  upon  a  very 
small  area,  and  provides  green  feed, 
fresh  pasturage,  dry  footing  and  a 
change  of  ground  frequently  for 
every  fowl.  Needless  to  say,  the  soil 
becomes  wonderfully  fertile  and 
productive. 


Ventura  Bean  Planters 


EITHER  TWO-ROW  OR  FOUR-ROW 

Ventura  Bean  Planters  have  earned  the  confidence  of  bean 
growers  everywhere,  because  of  their  accuracy  and  simplicity. 
The  "Ventura  will  plant  beans  of  any  size  or  kind  without 
injury  to  the  seed. 

Our  prices  will  please  you. 

J.  M.  CONLEY  CO.,  Inc. 

417  E.  WEBER,  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Nicotine-Sulphur  Dust 

KILLS 

Aphis,  Thrips  and  Red  Spider 

WHEN  APPLIED  WITH  THE 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
DUST  SPRAYER 

It  produces  that  perfect  cloud 
of  fine,  clinging  dust  that  seeks 
and  finds  the  insect  pests  and 
sends  them  on  to  glory. 

Results  Are  Immediate. 


THE   CALIFORNIA   SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-11  PASADENA  AVE.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


js/H^g/oiL 

APPLIED  TO  THE  SEED  OF  ANY  LEGUME 

INSURES 

Full  Pods  for  Beans 

Complete  Root  Modulation  for  Cover  Crops 
High  Protein  Content  for  Silage 
Maximum  Yield  for  Forage  Crops 

besides 

An  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  In  the  ground  for  the  nest  crop. 

NATIONAL  NITROSOIL  CO. 


621  SAN  FERNANDO  BLDG., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


604  MISSION  STREET, 
San  Francisoe,  Cal. 
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Hammco 
Grinders 


Will  Grind  Perfectly  Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 
Complete  With  Traveling  Feed  Table  and  Blower 


ALFALFA 
BEAN  STRAW 
BEANS 

BARLEY  STRAW 
BARLEY 


CORN  ON  THE  COB 
STRAW 

CORN,  FODDER 
CORN,  SHELLED 
KAFFIR  CORN 


SORGHUM 
MILO  MAIZE 
BEET  TOPS 
OATS 


Northern  California  Distributers 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIF. 
Southern  California  Distributers 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  INC. 


Since  1876 


118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles 


Make  Your  Work  EASIER  with  a 

Leader  16-32  Tractor 


KING  OF  BELT  POWER  UNITS  AND  A 
HOG  FOR  WORK"  IN  THE  FIELD 

While  getting  surplus  power,  all  day  and  every  day,  out  of  the  new  Leader, 
you  do  it  with  the  least  work  on  your  part— and  economically  with  kerosene, 
the  cheap  fuel. 

Enclosed  Dirt-Proof  Final  Drive,  comfort  and  ease  of  control  are  three 
great  Leader  features.  Here  is  a  power  plant  built  on  experience— one  that 
is  bound  to  give  you  maximum  service. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter  today 


IEADED 

Mm   tv?/«  c  ro/ts  Mm 


Dayton-Dowd  Company 

Builders  of  Four-Wheel and  Crawler  Tractors  Since  ion 

351  York  St.,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Pacific  Leader  Tractor  Corp'n 

Distributor* 

568  Howard  Street       San  Francisco,  California 


r*ACro*s 


THE  dairy  sire  is  selected  not 
more  for  his  physical  character- 
istics than  for  the  records  of  his 
female  ancestors.  If  his  dam  and 
grand-dam  and  all  the  females  of  the 
family  have  been  high  producers,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  he  will  produce  fe- 
males of  heavy  milking  capacity. 

Poultry  raisers,  also,  have  come  tc 
realize  that  egg  production  may  be 
increased  by  selection  of  males  with 
this  end  in  view.  But  the  experi- 
ments recently  conducted  by  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  indicate 
that  not  only  must  the  egg  record  of 
the  strain  be  considered,  but  also  the 
appearance  of  the  male  bird. 

Interesting  Conclusions 

From  experiments  extending  back 
for  more  than  a  year,  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine from  appearances  the  males 
which  are  most  likely  to  produce  the 
best-paying  hens. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
males  is  comparable  to  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  inten- 
sity with  which  hens  lay,  according 
to  the  college.  Some  hens  can  lay  an 
egg  once  in  every  24  hours;  others  are 
not  able  to  produce  an  egg  oftener 


than  once  in  48  hours,  although  both 
have  the  same  care  and  feed. 

If  one  hen  can  lay  faster  than  an- 
other, it  indicates  that  she  can  digest 
large  amounts  of  feed  quickly.  The 
experiments  prove  that  this  point  de- 
termines also  the  value  of  males  as 
foundations  of  high-producing  flocks. 

Based  on  Records 
The  Cornell  workers  measured  sev- 
eral lots  of  males  a  year  ago,  and  by 
obs#ving  the  records  of  the  offspring 
they  say  that  they  can  tell  from  the 
appearance  of  the  rooster  whether  his 
daughters  will  be  good  layers.  Mem- 
bers of  the  college  staif  think  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  will  have 
as  much  value  in  developing  efficient 
poultry  flocks  as  the  original  discov- 
ery that  it  was  possible  to  determine 
by  appearance  which  hens  were 
laying. 

A  rooster,  to  father  egg-laying  off- 
spring, should  grow  rapidly  and  ma- 
ture quickly.  He  should  appear  deep 
bodied  and  short  legged,  full  in  breast 
and  abdomen,  with  a  flat,  wide  back. 
His  head  should  be  moderately  short, 
set  on  a  large  full  neck,  and  with 
prominent  eyes.  A  good  male  for 
breeding  is  friendly,  courageous  and 
proud  of  himself,  calling  attention  to 
his  pride. by  frequent  crowing. 


Hot  Climate  Poultry  House 

WE  OFTEN  see  double-roofed 
houses  in  the  warmer  sections, 
but  it  is  not  often  that  the  poultry  is 
so  protected.  One  successful  poul- 
tryman,  however,  has  built  all  his 
houses  and  sheds  with  this  comfort 
feature  and  believes  that  the  added 
expense  is  more  than  repaid  in  in- 
creased production. 

Another  idea  borrowed  by  a  poul- 
tryman  from  human  habitations  is  the 
sunlight  brooder,  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  "sun  room"  at  the  end  of 
the  poultry  house,  entirely  glassed  in 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  On  bright 
days  the  heat  can  be  turned  off  in  the 
brooder  house,  the  chicks  clustering 
under  the  warm  glass.  Of  course,  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  them  carefully 
and  see  that  artificial  heat  is  supplied 
on  dark,  cool  days  and  at  night,  but 
the  saving  in  fuel  in  this  particular 
case  is  reported  as  considerable.  Old 
window  sash  was  used  to  construct 
the  "solarium." 

Important  Poultry  Maxims 

IT  IS  urged  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  all 
farmers  and  poultrymen  adhere 
strictly  to  the  following  principal 
rules  in  handling  their  poultry  and 

eggs:  ,  .. 

Keep  the  nests  clean;  provide  one 
nest  for  every  four  hens. 

Gather  the  eggs  twice  daily. 

Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool,  dry  room 
or  cellar. 

Market  the  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week.  , 

Sell,  kill  or  confine  all  male  birds 
as  soon  as  the  hatching  season  is  over, 
so  as  to  produce  infertile  eggs.  The 
male  bird  has  no  effect  on  the  number 
of  eggs  produced. 

The  Useful  "Silkie" 

THE  silkie  bantam  is  becoming 
very  popular  for  hatching  and 
rearing  pheasants.  Many  breeders  of 
fancy  poultry  use  silkies  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  stated  by  A.  W.  Huskins, 
secretary  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ban- 
tam Club.  The  silkie  is  a  good  layer, 
and  may  be  cured  of  broodiness  by 
putting  in  a  coop  with  slatted  bottom 
and  feeding  on  dry  laying  mash.  The 
meat  is  dark  and  said  to  resemble  in 
flavor  that  of  wild  duck. 

From  the  very  first  chicks  should 
be  induced  to  exercise,  for  activity  is 
a  prime  factor  in  promoting  health 
and  growth. 


Cleanliness  Pointers 

EVERYTHING  about  a  poultry 
house  should  be  kept  reasonably 
clean.  As  a  rule,  droppings  should  be 
removed  daily,  for  the  accumulation 
of  excrement  harbors  parasites,  con- 
taminates the  air  and  breeds  con- 
tagion. After  the  dropping  boards 
have  been  cleaned  they  should  be 
sprinkled  with  road  dust,  coal  ashes 
or  land  plaster,  to  absorb  the  liquid 
excrement 

Nests  in  which  straw  or  other  sim- 
ilar material  is  used  should  be  cleaned 
out  and  new  straw  put  in  about  once 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  or  oftener 
if  it  becomes  damp  or  dirty. 

The  quarters  should  be  thoroughl 
whitewashed  at  least  once  a  year,  lat 
in  summer  or  early  in  the  fall.  Th 
whitewash  can  be  made  by  slakin 
lime  in  boiling  water  and  then  thin- 
ning to  the  proper  consistency  for 
applying.    The  addition  of  4  ounces 
of  carbolic  acid   to  each  gallon  of 
whitewash  will  increase  its  disinfect- 
ing   power.    The    runs    should  be 
plowed  occasionally  in  order  to  bury 
the  accumulated  droppings  and  also 
to  turn  up  fresh  soil. 

Balanced  Ration 

IN  SUPPLYING  feed  to  fowls, 
there  are  three  kinds  of  con- 
stituents which  should  be  present  in 
certain  fairly  well  fixed  proportions 
if  the  desired  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained most  economically.  These 
constituents  are  mineral,  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous,  all  of  which  are 
contained  in  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  but  not  in  the  right  propor- 
tions to  give  the  greatest  egg  yield. 
In  addition,  some  animal  feed  and 
green  feed  should  be  supplied. 

For  Baby  Chicks 

A POULTRY  specialist  recommend* 
the  following  treatment  for  head 
lice  on  baby  chicks:  Anoint  the 
heads  lightly  with  one  part  blue  oint- 
ment to  three  parts  vaseline.  Blue 
ointment  is  a  preparation  well  known 
to  druggists,  not  a  "patent"  or  trade 
product. 

A  successful  poultryman  uses  half 
clam  shell  and  half  grit  for  his  young 
chicks,  considering  the  combination 
in  these  proportions  better  than  either 

ingredient  alone.  « 

Baby  ducks,  as  a  rule,  are  no  more 
difficult  to  raise  than  baby  chick* 
Both  need  good  care. 
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POULTRY  raising  readers  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  have  displayed 
much  interest  in  the  article  in 
our  May  issue,  contributed  by  Mrs.  C. 
Walls,  on  "Feeding  Baby  Chicks." 
Manufacturers  of  buttermilk  feeds 
consider  it  an  excellent  endorsement 
of  their  product,  although  Mrs.  Walls 
uses  "clabbered"  or  sour  milk. 

Theories  change  with  investigation 
and  experimentation.  Here  are  some 
observations  on  chick  feeding  collect- 
ed by  the  Western  Milling  Company 
of  Los  Angeles  that  will  deal  a  hard 
Mow  to  some  of  the  pet  theories  of 
many  raisers  of  farm  flocks: 

An  Authority  Speaks 
One  of  the  world's  greatest  authori- 
ties on  poultry  foods,  Duncan  'Forbes 
|  Laurie,  "Poultry  Expert  to  the  South- 
ern Australian  Government,"  had 
many  years  of  experimental  work 
with  many  thousands  of  chickens  and 
also  conducted  some  of  the  greatest 
egg  laying  contests  yet  staged.  Mr. 
Laurie  says  in  one  of  his  scientific 
books,  regarding  first  care  of  baby 
chicks:  "The  housewives  of  former 
days  were  insistent  that  the  hard  tip 
of  the  tongue  (the  'pip'  they  called  it) 
should  be  torn  off.  This  cruel  opera- 
tion is  absolutely  unnecessary  and  a 
survival  of  the  dark  ages.  [We  do 
not  believe  any  Orchard  and  Farm 
readers  hold  this  theory.]  Further 
maltreatment  consists  in  forcing  the 
poor  victim  to  swallow  a  peppercorn 
(to  warm  it  up"),  also  unnecessary. 

For  the  first  ration,  two  unnatural 
foods  were,  and  unfortunately  are  still 
by  some  considered  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, viz:  hard-boiled  egg  and 
table  bread  crumbs.  Where  in  Na- 
ture does  a  hen  obtain  hard-boiled 
eggs  for  her  young?  The  albumins 
are  coagulated  and  are  almost  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  chick  for  digestion. 
Other  changes  also,  which  are  detri- 
mental to  digestion,  have  taken  place 
in  the  preparation  of  such  foods. 

"For  many  years  I  have  strongly 
recommended  dry  feeding — rolled  oats 
and  cracked  grain  mixtures — and  rec- 
ommended as  much  variety  as  can  be 
obtained." 

Theories  Upheld 
On  the  same  subject  we  have  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  most  experienced 
authorities  of  America — Mrs.  Helen 
Dow  Whitaker,  head  of  the  Poultry 
Department,  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, who  writes  as  follows:  "The 
inexperienced  grower  is  safer  to  omit 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cracked  corn  and 
corn*  meal  from  the  ration  until  the 
end  of  the  tenth  day  or  better  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  danger  of  bowel 
trouble  is  largely  past." 

Of  the  many  chicks  that  are  killed 
by  spoiled  foods,  most  of  them  die 
from  eating  fertile  eggs  tested  out  of 
the  incubators,  low  grade  meat  scraps, 
decaying  vegetation,  mouldy  or  musty 
corn  products,  wilted  green  food  and 
imould  in  the  straw  litter  on  the  brood- 
er floor  or  some  old  manure  pile  in 
which  they  scratch. 

Agreeably  Impressed. — "I  enclose 
check  for  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  will  ask  you  to  mail  me  the 
maps  as  per  your  offer,  although  I 
must  say  I  think  such  a  bonus  is  un- 
necessary, as  the  magazine  is  worth 
more  than  the  subscription  alone.  The 
articles  are  well  and  carefully  written 
and  the  publication  is  up  to  date  in 
every  way."— H.  H.  Postlethwaite, 
ICoachella,  California. 

Advice   Is   Indispensable.  —  "We 
could  not  keep  house  without  Or- 
chard and  Farm."— Mrs.  George  A. 
^^Hlon. 


Stop  Wasting  Expensive  Fuel 


Statistics  show  that 
35  per  cent  of  fuel 
loss  is  directly  due 
to  spillage  from  im- 
proper facilities  for 
handling. 

Every  tractor 
owner  spills  enough 
fuel  in  one  season 
to  more  than  pay 
for  a — 


TRACTOR  TENDER 


With  one  hand  the  barrels  may  be 
quickly  tilted  to  any  position  and 
drained  without  wasting  a  drop. 
Saves  times  as  well  as  fuel — both  mean 
money.  The  tender  is  light  and  can 
be  hauled  behind  your  auto  as  well  as 
your  tractor.  Room  for  a  couple  «f 
milk  cans  of  water. 

We  also  have  2-compartment  steel 
fuel  tanks  for  wagons  or  trucks  in 
260  to  360  gallons  capacities. 

Write  Today  for  Circular. 
Get  Your  Order  in  Early. 

Monarch  Tractor  Sales  Co 


Stockton,  Cal. 

State  Distributors. 


RELIANCE  S  TRAILERS 

The  Trailer  With  Red  Wheels 


TWO  and  FOUR-WHEEL  MODELS 

"Trailer  With  Reliance 
and    Save  Gasoline" 


"Truck  by  Trailer" 


Write  for  Literature 


Manufactured  by 

Reliance  Trailer  & 
Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1642-64  Howard  St. 


Reliance  Model  48  in  Highway  Transportation  Service 
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DURABILITY  OF  THE 

DE  LAVAL. 


This  illustration  is  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Rimelspach,  in  Ohio,  and  his 
DeLaval  Separator, 
which  has  been  in  use 
for  over  25  years. 

The  machine  was 
brought  in  on  a  local 
De  Laval  Service  Day 
to  be  looked  over  by  the 
service  man. 

There  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  separator, 
and  after  it  was  cleaned  up 
and  oiled  Mr.  Rimelspach 
took  it  home  with  the  com- 
ment that  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  another  25  years. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  gives  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money,  because  it 
gives  better  and  longer  service.  Mr. 
Rimelspach' s  experience  is  equaled  by  the 
records  of  a  large  number  of  De  Laval 
machines. 

Considering  its  greater  durability  alone, 
the  De  Laval  is  the  most  economical 
separator  to  buy;  and  with  its  cleaner 
skimming,  easier  running,  greater  capacity 
and  unequaled  service,  the  price  of  a 
cheaper" machine  ishigh  in  comparison. 

If  you  don't  know  the  De  Laval 
agent  in  your  community,  write 
to  the   nearest   De   Laval  office 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  BEALE  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Grow  Your  Own 
Breakfast  Drink 

"SHERWOOD'S  KICKLESS  KOFFY" 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  this  wonderful  "Koffy"  Bean  will  be  planted,  this  year. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 

We  wilt  contract  to  buy  all  you  will  grow. 

A  Drink  superior  to  the  Coffee  now  on  the  market. 

It  has  the  Coffee  flavor  without  the  bad  effects. 

Can  be  grown  anywhere  there  is  a  four-months  season. 

ORDER  NOW 

16  pounds  of  seed  to  an  acre.    $1.00  per  pound. 
No  orders  filled  for  less  than  one  pound. 

"SHERWOOD'S  KICKLESS  KOFFY" 


9i3  South  Grand  Ave., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Better  egg-yield  assured.  Ectter,  cheaper 
and  more  relished  by  nil  fnwt.   Simply  dir 


liolye  one  tablot  in  one  nnari  driulunjr  wntcr. 
Can  of  100  larae  tablets,  too.    Can  of  25"  ' 
tablets,  XI.  Money  bick  f  £  not  BaU3uod. 

^01^^  tor  Bale  by 

A<fcA   A.  WOKEL,  Napa,  Cal.,  K.  No.  3 

^yucculenta  Tablets 

WHBN  ANSWERING  ADVER- 
TISEMENTS ALWAYS  MENTION 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Money  Boring  Welly 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1UX)  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Oitlits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  eat  aloe. 

UP*  "  RWG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarlnda,  Iowa 


M@ir@§&|  AgoosiMnral  Pfiirtaimlaiiip 


A MAN  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  a  Southern  California 
county  is  capitalizing  his  scien- 
tific knowledge,  his  acquaintance  with 
seedsmen,  his  credit  and  his  ability 
to  attend  to  "outside  business"  in  the 
following  interesting  manner: 

This  man  (to  whom  we  shall  refer 
as  "A")  makes  a  contract  with  a 
seedsman  to  grow  some  special  crop 
for  seed,  agreeing  to  plant  a  desig- 
nated acreage  and  to  furnish  seed  at 
a  stipulated  price.  He  then  makes  a 
deal  with  a  landowner,  "B,"  to  grow 
the  crop.  The  following  terms  axe 
followed: 

"A"  furnishes  the  necessary  capital 
or  credit  to  pay  for  seed,  hired  labor, 
irrigation  and  all  expense  incidental 
to  the  growing  of  the  crop  and  does 
all  "outside"  work  with  his  car,  such 
as  buying,  selling  and  getting  labor- 
ers, if  necessary. 

"B"  furnishes  land  and  labor  and 
manages  the  project,  although  "A" 
gives  him  the  benefit  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.  Each  keeps  an  accurate 
account  of  all  expenses  incurred  and 


all  «personal  ia))or  devoted  ta  the 
project,  it  being  agreed  that  "A"  sbafl 
be  paid  for  his  time  at  the  rate  of  0 
cents  an  hour  and  "B"  at  the  rate  «f 
SO  cents  an  hour. 

If  "A"  makes  a  trip  to  the  city  ta 
arrange  for  sale  of  the  crop  or  to  get 
supplies,  he  charges  up  his  time,  as 
well  as  mileage  for  his  car.  On  the 
other  hand,  "B"  charges  up  his  owl 
time  in  the  field,  as  well  as  time  spent 
in  supervising  the  hired  labor.  The 
rates  of  pay  are  agreed  upoa  ia 
advance. 

When  the  crop  is  sold,  the  follow- 
ing deductions  are  made  before  tne 
balance  is  divided:  "A"  is  repaid  al 
accounts  due  for  cash  expenditure*, 
time  personally  spent  on  the  projeet 
and  incidental  bills.  "B"  receives  a 
stipulated  cash  rental  for  the  land  (ta 
one  case,  $25  an  acre)  and  payment 
for  all  his  labor  and  cash  expenditure 
if  any  (each  furnishing  an  itemi* 
statement). 

After  these  items  are  paid  and  al 
costs  incidental  to  the  production  ef 
the  crop  are  deducted  the  balance  it 
equally  divided. 
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E@w  ft®  Mat®  a  Fencaimi  E<s®l 


HERE  is  a  hint  on  the  handling  of 
barbed  wire.  With  the  reel  I  shall 
describe,  I  have  taken  from  one  line 
of  posts  and  strung  on  another  line 
of  posts  4  miles  of  barbed  wire  in  10 
hours.  I  made  my  reel  of  an  old  pair 
of  hay-rake  wheels,  and  have  used  it 
18  years. 

Wagon  wheels  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  iron  ones,  if  desired.  Make  an 
axle  of  a  2x4  timber,  3  feet  long. 


wires,  stretched  tightly,  will  make  the 
whole  reel  rigid,  and  prevent  wheel* 
slipping  from  axle.  The  braces  there- 
after should  be  kept  tightened. 

To  use  the  contrivance  in  taking  ay 
old  wire,  fasten  one  end  of  the  win* 
inside  the  reel  and  roll  the  wheel* 
ahead,  sliding  wheels  back  every  few 
feet  so  as  to  keep  the  wire  tightly 
wound.  The  wheels  carry  the  weight 
of  the  wire. 

The  wire  need  never  he  kinked  an*1 


Form  a  spindle  on  each  end  to  fit 
tightly  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel.  Now 
cut  pieces  of  1x3  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  outside  edges  of 
the  hubs,  one  for  each  pair  of  spokes. 
Fasten  these  pieces  to  the  spokes,  six 
inches  inside. of  the  tire,  allowing  ends 
to  protrude  so  as  to  be  even  with  out- 
side of  hubs.  This  will  form  a  reel 
on  which  to  wind  the  wire. 

Now  brace  the  reel  by  stretching 
wires  from  spoke  (at  point  where  1x3 
piece  is  attached  to  same)  to  opposite 
end   of   axle.     A   number  of  these 


there  is  little  danger  of  torn  clothe*, 

or  cuts. 

For  a  long  haul,  the  reel  may  he 
rolled  up  a  plank  onto  a  wagon,  but 
for  a  short  distance  the  wheels  may 
be  dragged.  A  strongly-made  reel  of 
this  kind  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will 
cost  little  more  than  the  time  re- 
quired to  make  it. 

It  will  save  much  time,  as  well  a* 
enabling  one  to  do  a  better  job  of 
fencing,  and  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  dangerous  accident*.— 
Charles  L.  Wilbur. 


Try 
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This  on  Your  Ants 
HILE  various  effective  ant 
pastes  and  powders  are  on  the 
market,  the  housewife  or  farmer  might 
do  well  to  try  this  simple  home  rem- 
edy: Scatter  common  paVdered  cioves 
in  corners  and  entrances  where  the 
ants  travel,  as  well  as  near  their  nests. 
Usually  it  is  effective  in  driving  the 
ants  away,  although  it  is  not  to  be 
relied  upen  to  destroy  them. 


Coal  Oil  Burner 

ONE  of  the  most  useful,  convenient, 
inexpensive,  labor-saving  device* 
is  a  kerosene  burner  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  cook  stove  or  heater. 
It  is  cheaper  than  wood,  coal  or  gas; 
gives  a  strong,  regular  heat  with 
attention,  burning  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  without  replenishing 
with  fuel.  There  is  neither  soot  ner 
wotd  litter. — Wm.  P.  Smith. 
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V)he3ruit of  the  t>reeg0hour/p^e" 


AMONG  the  new  publications  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  are 
the  following'  which  may  be  secured 
free  upon  application  to  the  Division 
of  Publications,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Order  by  number. 

Farmer*' 
Belle  tin 

Frost    and    the    Prevention    of  Froet 

Damage    1096 

The  Argentine  Ant  as  a  Household  Pest  1101 

California  Oak   Worm    1076 

Ceatrol  of  American  Foulbrood  of  Bees  1084 

Beautifying  the   Farmstead    1087 

Rahbtt  Raising.  Breeds  and  Methods.  .  1090 
The  Hesslnn  Fly  and  How  to  Prevent 

Losses  From  It    1083 

Prairie  Rice  Culture  In  the  U.  8   1092 

Book-lice,  or  Psoclds,  Annoying1  House- 
hold   Pests    1104 

Sorghum  Syrup  Manufacture    477 

The  department  recently  has  issued 
(April,  1920)  a  list  of  available  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins,  indexed  according  to 
subjects,  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  anyone  who  is  building  up  a  li- 
brary on  agricultural  subjects,  and  a 
convenient  source  of  information  for 
anyone  who  desires  to  secure  special 
material.  This  list  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  The  Division  of  Publica- 
tions, as  mentioned  above. 

Citrus  Bulletin 
"Citrus  Fertilization"  is  the  subject 
of  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bar- 
rett Company,  First  National  Bank 
Building,  Berkeley,  California,  ami 
available  for  free  distribution. 

A  bulletin  «f  interest  to  tractor 
uaers  is  issued  regularly  by  the  Yuba 
Tractor  Co.,  Marysville,  California. 
The  spring  number,  just  out,  con- 
tains some  very  practical  and  helpful 
articles  on  spark  arresters  and  the 
fuel  situation. 

On  Mealybug  Control 
The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento,   has  published  in 
bulletin  form  an  interesting  treatise, 
by  Harry  Smith  and  H.  M.  Armitage, 
mologists,  on  Biological  Control 
Mealybugs.    This  is  undoubtedly 
most  complete  discussion  of  this 
ject  yet  published.    Every  citrus 


grower  should  have  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin. 

Short  Courses 

Of  direct  interest  to  every  ambitious 
reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  the 
announcement  by  the  University  of 
California  of  the  complete  schedule 
for  the  1920  short  courses,  to  com- 
mence in  June  and  continue  to  De- 
cember. 

These  courses  will  cover  every 
branch  of  agriculture. 

There  are  no  entrance  requirements 
and  only  a  small  registration-labora- 
tory fee  of  about  $5  is  charged.  The 
total  expense  for  attending  the  Gen- 
eral Agriculture  course  need  not  ex- 
ceed $90  and  the  two  weeks'  courses, 
$25,  according  to  the  announcement. 

Those  interested  may  obtain  the 
complete  schedule  by  applying  to  Di- 
rector, University  of  California,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Berkeley. 

The_  editor,  personally,  from  his  own 
experience  as  a  practical  farmer,  urges 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offers  of  vari- 
ous advertisers  to  send  free  booklets 
on  different  subjects.  Of  course,  we 
all  know  that  tfie  advertisers  are  try- 
ing to  sell  goods,  and  they  do  sell 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  every  year 
to  Orchard  and  Farm  subscribers.  But 
they  really  want  to  send  you  these  free 
catalogs  and  publications,  whether  you 
are  in  the  market  for  their  products 
at  this  particular  time,  or  not. 

And  it  is  surprising  how  much  use- 
ful, practical  information  one  can 
glean  from  the  trade  and  manufac- 
turers' publications.  For  instance,  we 
are  just  in  receipt  of  a  pump  catalog 
that  tells  how  to  measure  water  un- 
der all  circumstances,  how  to  estimate 
the  power  required  for  various  lifts 
and  how  to  figure  the  capacity  of  the 
hydraulic  ram  under  different  condi- 
tions. 

By  reading  carefully  the  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  this  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  you  will  fiad  many 
such  booklets  and  circulars  offered, 
free  of  charge.  Take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  always,  but  don't 
forget  that  not  all  the  great  improve- 
ments originate  in  college  laborato- 
ries!— Editor. 
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THE  "hopper"  season  looms.  Now 
is  the  time  to  make  preparations 
for  fighting  the  enemy  that  took 
jsuch  heavy  tolls  last  summer.  One 
Ikind  of  "hops"  is  very  profitable  this 
lyear,  but  not  the  insect  kind  I 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has 
shown  that  control  measures  pay  in  a 
Ibig  way,  and  officials  who  have  led 
Ithe  grasshopper  campaigns  assert  that 
llarge  dividends  are 
assured  on  any 
reasonable  expedi- 
Irare  for  the  war  on 
these  pests. 
I  Experiments  have 
shown  the  value  of 
the  poison  bran 
Imixturc,  which 
muy  be  scattered  by  hand  or  distrib- 
uted with  wagon-endgate  seeders  over 
llarge  fields.  It  has  been  found  that  if 
Ithe  poison  is  distributed  during  the 
peat  of  the  day  better  results  are  ob- 
tained than  at  other  times,  as  the  odor 
JiBO  flavor  of  the  mixture  seems  to  be 
more  pungent  and  therefore  more  at- 
tractive to  the  insects. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  "bait"  con- 
Imues  for  as  long  as  a  month,  although 
l.ne  casualties  usually  are  heaviest 
Irom  the  third  to  the  seventh  day. 
|3ne  should  not  expect  maximum  re- 
ults  the  first  or  even  second  day  after 

«■*  danger  to  livestock  or  chickens 
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is  not  in  picking  up  the  poison  "bait," 
if  this  is  properly  distributed,  but 
rather,  in  eating  the  dead  "hoppers." 
Pigs  as  well  as  chickens  will  pick  up 
the  insects.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
prevent  accidents  is  to  feed  poultry 
and  stock  liberally  before  admitting 
to  poisoned  areas. 

Following  is  the  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after 
experience  covering 
several  seasons: 

Paris  green  (or 
white  arsenic),  1 
lb.;  molasses 
(blackstrap),  2 
qts.;  lemons 
(ground  very  fine), 
doz.;  water,  4  gals.;  wheat  bran,  25 
lbs.  Mix  the  water,  poison,  molasses 
and  lemons,  then  pour  this  solution 
over  the  bran,  keeping  the  liquid  well 
stirred  while  pouring  to  prevent  poi- 
son settling.  Stir  until  a  perfectly 
even  mixture  is  secured.  Follow  for- 
mula and  directions  closely.  The 
above  amount  will  cover  from  4  to  5 
acres. 

Concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
every  one  is  urged.  This  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  extermination  of 
this  pest,  which  has  cost  California 
millions  of  dollars  in  damaged  crops, 
especially  forage  plants. 


Two-Row  Bean  Cultivator 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


This  Cultivator  has  been  developed,  like  most  of  our  imple- 
ments, at  the  suggestion  of  ranchers,  for  a  strong,  simply 
controlled  cultivator,  capable  of  doing  their  work  better 
than  with  a  lighter  made  tool. 

The  frame  is  made  from  one  piece  of  high  carbon  steel, 
without  joints  to  work  loose  or  sag,  and  holds  the  wheels  al- 
ways true  and  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  machine. 

The  double  frame  bar  gives  ample  clearance  between 
the  standards  and  eliminates  the  tendency  to  clog  in  trashy 
ground.  This  frame  bar  has  a  double  lifting  device  which 
holds  it  rigidly  on  both  sides.  A  man's  weight  on  extreme 
end  of  frame  bar  will  not  spring  it  out  of  line. 

The  seat  is  set  far  enough  back  to  give  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  rows,  and  the  foot  control  is  very  easy  to  operate. 

An  important  item  for  the  rancher's  consideration  is 
that  all  parts  and  repairs  are  quickly  obtained,  as  we  carry 
a  supply  on  hand. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

TheKillefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Build  Up  Your  Soil  With 
Whip -Poor -Will  Cowpeas 

What  THEY  will  do: 

They  make  the  best  summer  cover-crop. 
Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other  crops. 
Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  moisture  has  been  eon- 
served. 

Builds  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitrogen  bacteria  and 

humus  than  any  other  cover-crop. 
Affords  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43%  more  than  Alfalfa. 
Will  improve  your  silage. 
There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre. 
Our  seed  germinated  96%. 

PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COWPEAS 
Buy  Your  Seed  'From 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  South  Spring  Street,  or 

767  South  Central  Avenue.     (There  is  no  parking  limit  her*.) 
OUR  SEEDS  ARE  HANDLED  BY  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER. 
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California 
Wonder  Corn 

There  is  still  time  to 
plant  this  result-getting 
corn.  Secure  your  start 
now  and  save  a  year's 
time.  Have  shelled  corn/ 
ear  corn  and  stalks  with 
the  ears  all  on  them. 
Shelled  corn,  one  dollar 
per  pound  postpaid,  ear 
corn,  seventy-five  cents 
by  express,  stalks  priced 
according  to  quality. 
Send  for  photo-illustrat- 
ed booklet  telling  all 
about  this  corn  and  giv- 
ing prices.  It's  free, 
send  for  it  today. 

E.  C.  FRAZEE 

Corn  Specialist 
SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 
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able  to  slate,  having  been  plowed  at 
the  same  depth  for  many  years  and 
permeated  with  water  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Giant  Load  for  "75" 
The  large  size  chisel  is  a  giant  tool, 
much  like  the  old-time  spike-tooth 
cultivator,  only  greatly  magnified.  It 
consists  of  17  standards,  to  which  are 
attached  17  chisels  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees. 

These  chisels  mav  be  run  below  the 
ground  at  any  desired  depth,  but  in 
the  instance  of  the  ranch  described, 
they  were  sunk  sufficiently  to  disturb 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  14  inches, 
thus  destroying  the  plow  sole.  The 
instrument  is  a  load  for  a  75-horse- 
power  tractor. 

When  the  land  is  broken  up,  the 
water  is  permitted  to  store  above  the 
native  hard  pan,  which  is  several  feet 
below  the  ground,  and  thus  is  made 
available  for  slacking  the  thirst  of  the 
wheat  during  the  summer.  As  the 
tap  root  of  wheat  will  penetrate  a 
foot  into  the  ground,  this  penetration 
is  permitted  by  the  destruction  of  the 
plow  sole,  and  the  root  is  able  to 
reach  the  moisture. 

On  Wet  Years 

This  applies  to  the  dry  year.  Now, 
for  the  wet  year,  which  the  adobe 
farmer  so  dreads.  First,  break  up  the 
plow  sole  to  admit  rain  water  to  the 
great  natural  reservoir.  Second,  cross- 
section  the  field  with  a  series  of 
ditches;  in  some  following  natural  de- 
pressions, and  in  others,  excavating 


from  Pace  10) 

new  ditches,  according  to  the  topog- 
raphy. Now,  the  plow  sole  having 
been  broken,  the  rainwater  is  admit- 
ted to  the  subsurface,  and  the  surplus 
escapes  off  into  the  ditches. 

Dug  Ditches  in  August 

We  dug  our  ditches  during  August, 
after  chiseling,  when  the  ground  was 
apparently  bone  dry;  yet  the  moment 
the  excavations  were  opened  the  water 
flowed  out  from  under  the  plow  sole, 
and  it  has  continued  to  do  so  until  the 
present  time.  Unbelievable  as  the 
fact  may  seem  to  experienced  adobe 
farmers,  there  is  still  moving  water 
in  these  ditches. 

During  the  last  heavy  rains,  this 
field  was  conspicuous  for  the  absence 
of  standing  water  in  it.  What  was  not 
absorbed  by  the  soil  below  the  plow 
sole  ran  off  into  the  ditches,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  growing  crop  was 
not  drowned  out. 

Summary  of  the  Scheme 

In  a  nutshell,  here  was  the  plan: 
Chisel  the  ground,  while  dry — in  June, 
July  or  August,  in  the  year  following 
a  rice  crop — to  give  the  land  a  season's 
rest,  which  compares  to  summer  fal- 
lowing; excavate  ditches;  disc  harrow 
after  the  first  rain,  and  drill  in  the 
seed. 

Under  the  new  system  of  treatment 
of  this  soil,  40  inches  of  rain  will  not 
drown  out  the  wheat  on  the  adobe, 
and  in  a  dry  year  the  same  principle 
of  water  storage  is  applied  to  adobe 
wheat  land  as  is  natural  with  alluvial 
orchard  land. 


A  €©si^ecan©isift  Wire  Sftiretelher 


THIS  device  has  proved  very  valu-  on  the  wagon,  the  extra  weight  makes 
able  to  me  and  has  saved  many     >*  much  mo™  effective,  as  it  prevents 

slipping;  the  brace,  of  course,  pre- 
vents movement  of  the  wagon. 

Stretches  of  a  mile  or  mile  and  a 


trips  to  town  or  to  the  neighbors' 
places  for  help  or  borrowed  tools. 


Our  method  has  been  more  satisfac-     half  have  been  made  easily  with  this 


tory  for  stretching  barbed  wire  than 
any  factory-made  device  we  have  ever 
used. 

Back  the  farm  wagon  to  a  position 
about  4  feet  from  the  corner  post, 
placing  a  4x4  brace  between  the 
wagon-bolster  and  the  post.  Fasten 
the  wire  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  using  the  hub  as  a  spool.  Then 
grasp  the  spokes  and  pull  upward, 
stretching  the  wire  as  the  wheel  is 
turned.    If  the  grain-bed  or  box  is  left 


•i 

device,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  stretch  the  wire  too  tightly  as  the 
leverage  is  very  powerful  and  there  is 
danger  of  breakage.  By  attaching 
wooden  planks  to  the  fence,  we  have 
used  this  same  method  for  stretching 
woven  wire. 

If  extra  strong  leverage  is  desired, 
it  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  bar 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  to 
the  wagon-reach. — A.  Eberlein,  Ar- 
tois,  California. 


Proud  That  He  Is  a  "Book  Farmer" 


SOME  of  my  neighbors  call  me  a 
"book  farmer,"  writes  G.  L.  Banks, 
an  Orchard  and  Farm  subscriber. 
"Well,  I  am,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  A 
farmer's  work  is  hard  enough  so  that 


he  deserves  all  the  help  he  can  get 
from  farm  magazines  and  books,  and 
I  shall  always  avail  myself  of  such 
help.  I  am  grateful  to  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  whenever  I  have  a  good 
thing,  I  shall  pass  it  your  way." 


Actual 
tesh 

By  exhaustive  study  and 
engine  tests,  our  Board  of 
Lubrication  Engineers  haa 
determined  the  correct  con- 
sistency of  Zerolene  for 
your  make  of  automobile. 
Its  recommendations  an 
available  for  you  in  the  Zer- 
olene Correct  Lubrication 
Charts.  Get  one  for  your 
car  at  your  dealer's  or  oar 
nearest  station.  Use  Zero- 
lene for  the  Correct  Lubri- 
cation of  your  automobile, 
truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIU 
COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 


A  grade  for  each 
type  of  engine 


Hires 
Household  Extract 

will  make  home-made  rootbeer 
easily  and  economically.  Get  a  25c 
bottle  from  your  grocer.  A  cake  of 
yeast  and  some  sugar  —  that's  alL 
One  bottle  makes  80  glasses 

Hires  Household  Extract  contains 
the  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks,  herbs 
and  berries.  It  makes  rootbeer  as 
pure  as  it  is  sparkling  and  delicious. 

With  our  special  airtight  patent  bottle 
stoppers  you  can  keep  the 
anap  and  sparkle  in  your 
home-made  rootbeer 
until  ready  to 
'  serve.  Your 

grocer  haa 
them. 


Be  sure 

you  get  this 
packmge.  It  bring* 
you    the  genuine 
Hire*  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Modern  Machinery 

WITH  a  28-inch  horse-drawn  plow, 
one  man  accomplishes  from  70 
to  80  per  cent  more  than  with  a  single 
bottom  plow.  One  man  with  a  28- 
inch  plow  drawn  by  a  tractor  covers 
from  30  to  35  per  cent  more  ground 
in  a  day  than  does  a  man  using  six 
horses  on  a  horse-drawn  plow  of  the 
same  size.  A  three-bottom  plow 
drawn  by  a  suitable  tractor  enables 
one  man  to  accomplish  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  more  than  does  the  two 
bottom  plow  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  use  of  2.  hay  loader  reduces  by 
about  25  per  cent  the  time  required 
to  put  on  a  load  of  hay,  while  the 
amount  of  labor  required  for  unload- 
ing into  the  mow  is  only  a  little  more 
than  half  as  great  when  a  hay-fork 
is  used  as  when  the  work  is  done  by 
hand. 

By  means  of  a  potato  cutter,  a 
potato  planter  and  a  potato  digger, 
along  with  other  machines  and  a 
more  intelligent  agriculture,  a  farmer 
has  been  able  to  produce  57  bushels 
of  potatoes  with  one  average  hour's 
labor.  A  half  century  ago  the  product 
was  only  one-third  as  much. 


Tractor  Tenders 
l^ANY  early  buyers  made  the  ac- 
L  *■  quaintance  of  the  "tender  trac- 
tor," which  fortunately  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  powerful,  efficient 
machine  of  today.  But  not  every  trac- 
tor owner  knows  of  the  "tractor-ten- 
der." Arfd  in  view  of  the  present  high 
price  and  shortage  of  fuel,  a  closer 


acquaintance  with  this  practical  and 
economical  accessory  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  tractioneers. 

The  tractor  tender  is  a  sort  of  trail- 
er, on  which  are  mounted  barrels  for 
oil  and  fuel,  so  hung  that  they  may  be 
swung  by  means  of  a  lever  into  a 
horizontal  position,  making  it  possible 
to  draw  out  the  oil  through  faucets. 
Anyone  who  has  struggled  with  loose 
barrels  and  cans  in  the  field  knows 
how  much  fuel  and  time  are  lost  in 
"tending"  tractor  by  the  old  method. 
The  accompanying  sketch  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  modern  device,  which 
is  now  on  the  market  in  California. 


To  Destroy  Foxtail 
A  J.  PETERSON,  an  alfalfa  grower 
in  the  Fresno  district,  offers  an 
effective  cure  for  the  fox-tail  evil. 
Last  year  he  allowed  the  first  cutting 
on  a  section  of  a  field  that  was  badly 
overrun  with  foxtail  to  become  thor- 
oughly dried,  then  burned  it  on  the 
ground. 

All  the  seed  was  destroyed  by  the 
fire  and  this  year  his  first  cutting  is  a 
fine  looking  stand  with  practically  no 
sign  of  foxtail.  On  first  thought,  this 
may  seem  like  a  wasteful  process,  but 
Mr.  Peterson  has  proved  that  the 
heavy,  clean  stand  of  the  next  crop 
will  more  than  compensate  the  grower 
for  the  loss  of  the  burned  cutting. — 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Bulletin. 


Allis  -Chalmers 

FarmTractors 


Allis-Chalmers  for  Work 
and  Economy 

"DECORDS  from  owners  of  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  Farm 
-^Tractors,  show  an  average  fuel  consumption  of  slightly 
over  two  gallons  an  acre  plowing;  lowest  V/£  gallons;  high- 
est 2%  gallons— nearly  all  used  kerosene. 

Plowing  depth  shows  6%  inches  the  average;  deepest  9 
inches;  most  shallow  5%  inches— nearly  all  pull  four  14- 
inch  bottoms. 

One  pulling  three  bottoms  reports  a  plowing  speed  of 
one-half  mile  in  nine  minutes,  plowing  seven  inches  deep. 


Read  these  statements 
taken  from  owners: 

"Can't  be  beat  for  road  work.  I 
grade  from  V-/^  to  2  miles  in  10  hours 
on  25  gallons  of  gasoline." 

"Certainly  is  fine  on  plowed  ground. 
You  can  scarcely  tell  where  the  rear 
wheels  go." 

"Using  an  Ottawa  C  Sheller  I 
threshed  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  last 
season." 

"I  use  my  Allis-Chalmers  18-30  with 
the  largest  size  McCormick  Cutter." 

'Tulling  an  Ottawa  C  Corn-Sheller, 
last  season  I  shelled  7,000  bushels  of 
corn." 

'It  has  plenty  of  power  to  grind  100 
bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour." 

"Have  pulled  a  corn-picker  together 
with  a  wagon,  husking  70  acres  of 
corn,  bringing  in  twelve  and  thirteen 
40-bushel  loads  in  a  day.  I  pulled 
this  load  on  high  gear." 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co,  Tractor  Division  ^VscoNsirF 

For  65  years  known  as  one  of  the  largest  manufacturer*  of  high  grade  machinery  in  the  world 


Pacific  Coast 
Distributors  : 


H.  V.  Carter  Motor  Co.  Smith  Motor  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Santa  Ana,  CaL 

Northwest  Tractor  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 


IJ0HNST0N 

TURBINE  PUMPS 

^^/or  irrigation, 

Produce  water  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Ask 
for  Folder  No.  11  and 
name  of  nearest  dis- 
tributor. 

AMERICAN  WELL 
&  PROSPECTING 
CO.,  MFRS. 
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Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mail  your  subscription  at  once.    If  you  are  already  a  subscriber 
your  subscription  will  be  extended. 

RATES 

One  Year   $1.00 

Three  Years  $2.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $2.25  ^  ' 


Orchard  &  Farm     ,  A% 


Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
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PERU 

The  Land  of 
The  Golden  Sun 
The  Incas  and 
Romance  Calls 
With  Innumerable 
Opportunities  to 
Wealth  and 
Independence 


South  America^X 

:/TlNDUSTRIAL  EXPANISIDNVA- 


THE   CLIMATE   OF  PERU 

Many  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  Peru  is  hot  and  tropical 
because  the  country  lies  south  of  the  equator — this  is  not  so,  and  the  climate  is 
neither  hot  nor  unendurable,  not  even  in  midsummer.  There  is  a  cool  current 
flowing  up  the  coast  of  Peru  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  This  stream  is  called 
the  "Humboldt  Current."  It  does  just  the  reverse  from  what  the  Gulf  Stream 
does  for  Great  Britain  and  Norway — it  cools  the  entire  country.  This  current 
gives  Peru,  South  America,  such  a  delightful  climate.  Few  people  who  have 
never  visited  Peru  realize  this.  All  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing,  which  is 
more  than  we  can  say  for  most  of  our  States. 

The  soil  of  Peru  is  very  rich 
and  is  brought  under  cultivation 
through  irrigation  as  is  done  in 
California.  The  extent  of  cultivat- 
able  lands  on  the  coast  of  Peru 
exceeds  49,422,000  acres,  of  which 
only  1,486,666  acres  are  at  present 
under  cultivation.  Experts  have 
been  employed  to  make  extensive 
investigations  on  the  irrigation 
possibilities,  and  rapidly  more  and 
more  area  is  being  brought  under 
cultivation.  Away  from  the  coast, 
however,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
and  table  lands  are  great  domains 
that  enjoy  natural  rainfall  like  our 
southern  countries  and  no  irriga- 
tion whatever  is  required. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  has  a  great- 
er variety  of  climatic  conditions  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  by  vir- 
tue of  its  geographical  position. 

The  climate  in  and  around  Lima, 
Peru,  is  like  perpetual  springtime.  It 
is  never  hotter  in  the  summer  than  90 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  nor  colder  in  the 
winter  than  52  degrees.  You  need 
neither  an  umbrella  nor  an  overcoat. 
The  umbrella  to  the  native  is  the 
badge  of  the  tourist. 

SOIL  AND  CONDITIONS 

The  Temperate  Zone  or  Inter- 
Andes  region  produces  almost  every- 
thing and  is  also  splendidly  adapted 
to  cattle  breeding  on  account  of  its 
natural  pastures.  The  thickness  of 
the  humus  is  not  quite  so  great  as  on 
the  coast  strip,  still  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  The  "Montana"  lands 
are  the  most  productive,  for  these 
have  the  benefit  of  a  perfect  natural 
irrigation.  The  humus  is  here  often 
15  feet  thick  and  is  of  tremendous 
productiveness. 


Senor  Don  Manuel  L.  Ayulo 

Peruvian  Consul  in  Los  Angeles  and 
President  of  The  Peruvian  Association 


ADVANTAGES  AND  CONCESSIONS 
TO  FOREIGNERS 

In  accordance  with  Article  10  of  the  Laws  of  October 
14th,  1892,  foreigners  may  become  members  of  the  mu- 
nicipal councils.  Any  foreigner  may  acquire  land  and 
property  in  the  Republic,  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  in  reference  to  such  property  he  shall  have  the 
obligations  and  the  privileges  of  a  Peruvian.  The  laws 
of  Peru  extend  the  same  rights  to  natives  and  foreigners. 
These  are  all  treated  alike  and  possess  the  same  civil 
rights.  An  immigrant  may  become  the  owner  of  land 
and  real  estate  in  any  part  of  Peru  and  he  is  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  the  fullest  extent. 


THE  PERUVIAN 

SENOR  DON  MANIX 
R.  W.  Hey,  * 

Suite  439  Chamber  of  Com 


IMPORTANT.    TAKI 1 

Membership  in  the  Peruvian  Assoctf) 

tion  in  all  of  its  projects  and  developing 
be  selected  with  a  view  toward  placing 
capabilities  are  best  adapted  for.  He  n| 
and  he  also  receives  twelve  thousand  fiv 
corporation  of  the  International  Triangli 
five  to  one  as  compared  with  the  cost  01 
members  to  valuable  agricultural  lands  >1 

The  cost  of  membership  in  The  PeiB- 
lars,  payable  as  follows:  25  per  cent  aft 
as  evidence  of  good  faith  with  the  applitl 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  prta 
(the  embarkation  of  members  for  ourtJ 

Membership  in  The  Peruvian  Aasoil 
pating.  members.  When  the  memberah  1: 
mittee  leaves  for  Lima  to  start  the  actua  fi 
here  will  remain  open  and  will  be  in  chip 
the  Publicity  Department. 

The  policy  of  The  Peruvian  AssoeiB. 
to  share  in  this  great  undertaking  andw 
now  is  the  time  to  enroll  as  a  member,  m 
ity  is  withdrawn,  it  will  never  be  offen4 

All  Association  members  must  be  fj 
tographs  are  necessary.    Members  will! 
who  will  put  member  in  touch  with  our  I 
must  be  filed  and  all  legal  personal  data  J 

Senor  Don  Manuel  L.  Ayulo,  Preside* 
sul  in  Los  Angeles,  is  leaving  for  the  Repal 
bers  of  the  Association  to  go  through  with  ■ 
aviator,  who  has  charge  of  the  Aviation  >■ 
many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  additill 
Senor  Ayulo's  party.  Courtney  Lacey,  prctfl 
Manuel  Ojeda,  a  Goldwyn  star,  who  will  hi 
ally  of  the  filming  of  Prescott's  "Conquest* 
Peruvian  Government,  are  in  Senor  Ayulo's  j 
aristocracy  of  California  in  regard  to  thef 
McCullough  and  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Reed  will  atoc 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Senor  Aynlo  mm 
ful  voyage.   They  will  leave  from  New  Yfli 
Ayulo,  with  his  charming  wife,  goes  by  w«PJ 
make  a  visit  at  Washington,  D.  C,  fromtfcfl 
stop  at  New  York,  where  he  will  visit  the 
will  be  entertained  by  Senator  Henry  J. 
after  which  every  one  will  bid  him  Bon  V* 

The  second  contingent  of  members 
will  mean  either  San  Francisco  or  San  P 
date  the  members  of  the  Association  as  be  * 
three  bookings  can  be  had  upon  any  of 
having  secured  the  exclusive  motion  pi 
pany  down  with  the  second  contingent 
Consulate  will  be  placed  in  charge  of 
of  Lima,  Peru. 

Our  first  contingent,  who  are  now  preparins 
depart  for  Lima.  Peru,  South  America,  are  ready 
form  a  corporation 'in  Lima  in  the  Department  of  U> 
in  the  Republic  of  Peru.  South  America,  to  be  a** 
as   the  International   Triangle   Corporation  of  ;***| 
which  will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  deTekPI 
establishing  and  operating  (1)  The  International 
ment  Company  of  Peru  (representing  recreaUon); M 
The  International  Military  College  of  Peru  (repW«» 
ing  education);  (3)  The  International  Developing!*  I 
Colonization  Company  of  Peru  (representing  ttM**! 
and  industrial  expaaal©*). 
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SSOCIATION 

YULO,  President 
General 

tldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ATTENTION. 

the  member  to  active  participa- 
piring  member  a  position  which  will 
in  whatever  line  that  his  particular 
class  transportation  to  Lima,  Peru, 
pilars'  worth  of  stock  upon  the  in- 
>f  Peru,  which  is  in  direct  ratio  of 
|p.    Membership  also  entitles  the 
pd  by  the  Association, 
[iation  is  twenty-five  hundred  dol- 
lounting  to  $625,  as  first  payment, 
anbership,  the  balance  on  demand 
lin  30  days  of  the  date  of  sailing 
\\  activities  at  Lima,  Peru), 
jictly  limited  to  fifty  active  partici- 
>mpleted,  our  active  business  com- 
The  Southern  California  office 
jociation's  Purchasing  Agent  and 

[ally  co-operative  and  if  you  desire 
pively  in  the  work  and  the  benefits, 
lity  is  here.   Once  this  opportun- 
|ic  again, 
passports.   Special  passport  pho- 
this  up  with  the  Director  General, 
snt  where  application  for  passports 


rian  Association  and  the  Peruvian  con- 
the  company  of  distinguished  mem- 
in's  program.   Capt.  Maurice  A.  Mott, 
llready  shipped  three  airplanes  and 
Vt,  and  with  his  charming  wife,  is  in 
Italian  Corporation,  along  with  Senor 
the  supervision  and  operation  person- 
:h  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
icey  and  Mr.  Ojeda  represent  the 
ioans  now  going  to  Peru.   Mr.  H.  B. 

meet  with  a  prosperous  and  success- 
samship  of  the  Grace  Line.  Senor 
because  it  is  imperative  for  him  to 
the  Peruvian  Embassy,  and  also  a 
Mate  General.  While  in  New  York  he 
kjority  leader  of  the  New  York  Senate, 

\\\  leave  from  the  West  Coast,  which 
lessary  to  charter  a  boat  to  accommo- 
It  transportation  difficulties  not  over 
^mship  lines.  The  Association,  after 
will  take  its  own  producing  com- 
lor  Don  M.  L.  Ayulo,  the  Peruvian 
scion  of  a  very  well  known  family 


•-companies,  which  will  be  controlled  by 
opany,  the  I.  T.  C,  will  cover  the  follow- 
cts  and  purposes  of  the  Amusement  Corn- 
erect  and  operate  an  amusement  resort 
Luna  IJark  at  Coney  Island,  New  York. 
Is  no  resort  of  this  kind  now  operating  in 
>  practically  no  competition  and  no  limits  to 
iBibilities.  This  resort  should  make  a 
to  that  class  of  Americans  who  are 
he  present  prohibition  conditions  here  in 
Peru  will  prove  a  veritable  Mecca  for  those 
Bdom  of  a  wide-open  country. 


PERU 

The  Mecca  of 
The  Business  Man 
The  Idealist 
The  Scholar 
The  Explorer 
The  Agriculturist 
Invites  You! 

SPLENDIDLY  ADAPTED  FOR  FORTUNES  IN 

Sugar,  Coffee,  Cotton,  Com,  Tobacco,  Alfalfa,  Rubber,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  Mining, 
»         Lumber,  Rice,  Wool,  Cattle,  Goats,  Hogs,  Cocoa-Beans 


ALFALFA — Alfalfa  is  grown  with  very  great  success  and 
Peruvian  alfalfa  is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  being  supe- 
rior to  any  other  alfalfa.  As  an  Illustration  of  this  fact  it 
may  be  cited  that  a  large  exporting  company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  received  an  order  from  Australia  for  40  tons 
of  Peruvian  alfalfa  seed.  Peruvian  alfalfa  Is  used  in  Nevada, 
California  and  Arizona. 

RUBBER — Peru  Is  one  of  the  richest  rubber  countries  In 
the  world.  It  Is  the  natural  home  of  the  rubber  tree.  There 
are  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  rivers  covered  with  an 
abundance   of  rubber  trees   that   will   yield   immediate  and 


It  is  impossible  to  have  labor 
strikes  or  labor  troubles  of  any  kind 
in  Peru.  One  hundred  years  of  prece- 
dent behind  this  statement.  Peru  is  a 
wide-open  country;  Church  and  State 
have  been  separated  since  1908. 


large  profits.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  piece  of  ground 
three  miles  square  contains  in  the  neighborhood  of  3, 00*, 000 
trees  of  different  species,  the  most  important  yielding 
caucho  and  fine  rubber. 

WOOL — Peru  produces  what  may  be  called  the  very 
finest  wool  in  the  world,  but  this  wool  does  not  come  from 
sheep  but  from  the  animals  called  the  Llama,  Alpaca  and 
the  Vicuna.  These  are  quadrupeds,  the  Llama  looking  very 
much  like  a  very  small  camel.  They  were  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  known  before  the  introduction  of  horses  and  mules 
by  the  Spaniards  and  they  still  serve  today  as  pack  carriers 
in  the  mountains  much  aa  our 
own  donkeys  in  the  States.  The 
Vicuna  produces  the  very  finest 
and  most  expensive  wool  known. 
These  animals  produce  an  an- 
nual wool  crop  of  about  $5,500,- 
000,  the  total  wool  production 
however  represents  an  annual 
valuation  of  over  $6,000,000. 
Hides  of  various  kinds  are  esti- 
mated at  an  annual  valuation  of 
$1,650,000. 

SUGAR — There  Is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  world  where 
the  climate  and  soil  is  so  pro- 
pitious to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  cane  as  on  the  Peruvian 
coast,  the  Irrigation  being  here 
carried  on .  artificially.  The 
plants  can  be  watered  or  left 
dry  according  to  need  without 
any  interference  from  the  cli- 
mate. Consequently  the  cutting 
takes  place  In  these  valleys  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  while  the 
mills  are  kept  constantly  busy 
making  sugar  day  after  day.  All 
along  this  zone  the  cane  is  cut 
and  ground  18  months  after  be- 
ing planted  and  generally  pro- 
duces three  crops.  The  cane 
when  cultivated  contains  even 
more  than  14  per  cent  sugar  and 
yields  an  average  of  75  tons  of 
sugar  to  the  acre,  which  return 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
country.  •  The  future  for  sugar 
planting  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sugar  factories  in  Peru 
is  immense.  The  annual  total 
value  of  sugar  produced  in  Peru 
may  be  calculated  at  $28,000,000 
and  there  are  already  800,000 
acres  under  cultivation. 

CORN — Corn  is  mostly  raised 
In  the  valley  of  Chancay  where 
the  production  Is  about  28,000  tons  alone.  Very 
large  quantities  are  produced  In  other  parts  of  Peru, 
and  there  exists  a  very  great  field  In  the  systematic 
cultivation  of  this  staple  cereal.  Corn  in  fact  is  the 
real  native  of  Peru,  going  back  two  thousand  years. 

COTTON — Cotton  occupies  second  place  In  agri- 
cultural products  of  Peru,  besides  it  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  oldest  Industries  as  noted  by  the  remnants 
and  fabrics  found  on  the  tombs  of  the  prehistoric 
people.  Here  again  circumstances  favor  this  Indus- 
try more  than  In  any  other  place  In  the  world,  par- 
ticularly In  the  valleys  along  the  coast.  Peru  grows 
a  special  variety  of  cotton  called  "Gossypium  Peru- 
vianura,"  a  tree-like  variety  reaching  from  nine  to 
fifteen  feet  In  height.  Its  life  Is  six  years  when  the 
crop  begins  to  fall  off.  This  variety  can  better  en- 
dure the  want  of  water  than  the  "Egyptian"  cotton 
— In  fact,  on  good  land.  It  requires  only  one  water- 
ing to  Insure  a  good  crop.  The  crop  beglnB  to  appear 
In  18  months.  Increasing  In  yield  until  the  sixth 
year.  The  fiber  is  long  and  frequently  exceeds  36 
millimeters. 
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Pride  in 


TRACTOR 

Achievement 


HY  is  it  that  so  large  a  percentage  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  operate 
their  own  machines?  It  is  not  alone  L 
i  because  this  tractor  is  so  easily  handled,  nor  — 
because  its  performance  is  so  dependable  and 
consistent  that  it  requires  a  minimum  mf  atten- 
tion. The  chief  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  owner  gets  a  special  satisfaction  from  the 
operation  of  this  tractor — feels  a  particular 
pride  in  its  achievements. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owner  feels  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  machine 
to  handle  any  and  every  power  task.  He 
knows  that  whatever  work  may  be  required 
of  it— tractive  or  stationary — it  will  do  the  job 
quickly,  efficiently,  economically. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  superiority  was  recog- 
nized by  thousands  of  farmers  even  before  it 
was  officially  established  by  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  this  tractor  for  the  hardest  war 
service  of  England,  France  and  America. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Repreamntation  in  mvmry  part  of  the  world 
STOCKTON.  CALIF.  PEORIA.  ILL. 

San  FrancUco.  Calif.  Los  Anselea,  Calif. 

Balboa  Bids.  1 1 7  So.  Lo.  Ang.l..  St. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3%  in  milk.'* 

— A.  L.  McCulloch,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 
"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk,  prefers  skimmed  milk 
with  molasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  Heckley.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the 
roughage." 

H.  H.  Ames,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 
"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless 
it  has  been  'Molassed.'" 

Redwood  Ayreshire  Farm,  La  Honda,  Cal. 


MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

58  Sutter  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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(Continued 

most  wonderful  thing  in  some  re- 
spects which  I  have  produced  and  in- 
troduced is  the  "Sorghum  Popcorn." 
This  is  a  cross  of  Stowell's  Evergreen, 
with  Kaffir  corn — something  never 
before  accomplished,  as  these  two 
species  are  quite  distinct,  one  being  a 
native  of  Africa,  the  other  of  Amer- 
ica. The  first  two  or  three  years  after 
this  cross  was  made,  some  of  the  most 
unique  and  almost  ludicrous  forms  of 
corn  were  produced,  resembling  every 
stage  of  development  from  sorghum 
to  maize;  but,  by  careful  selection,  a 
very  unique  and  valuable  popcorn  has 
been  secured  which,  though  having 
extremely  small  kernels,  gives  very 
large  popped  corn. 

The  "Rainbow."  corn,  which  has 
proved  so  delightful  as  an  ornamental 
plant  all  over  the  earth,  now  is  too 
well  known  to  most  growers  to  need 
any  special  description.  It  is  a  beau- 
tifully-striped corn,  the  leaves  being 
variegated  with  bright  crimson,  yel- 
low, white,  green,  rose  and  bronze 
bands.  It  took  about  5  years  to  per- 
fect this  corn  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  only  one  plant  of  this  variety 
appeared.  For  two  years  it  was  raised 
from  cuttings  in  order  to  -get  it  ready 
for  introduction  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  required  some  little  skill  to  make 
these  cuttings  grow,  but  the  second 
year  I  had  nearly  half  an  acre  of  this 
"Rainbow"  corn  from  a  single  kernel 
planted  the  year  before. 

Other  Wonderful  Plants 

I  cannot,  in  this  article,  more  than 
mention  the  white  flax,  which  is 
something  wholly  new  in  the  vege- 
table oil  business;  the  new  "Rainbow" 
chard  or  "Asparagus  Beet,"  which  is 
almost  as  handsome  as  the  "Rainbow" 
corn;  the  "Sunberry,"  which  is  just 
beginning  to  be  appreciated  every- 
where, after  the  hard  knocks  which  it 
received  when  it  was  first  introduced; 
the  new  hybrid  cucumbers,  "Iceland" 
and  "Capital";  the  "Elephant"  garlic, 
which  is  10  times  as  large  as  ordinary 


From  Face  6) 

garlic;  the  new  hybrid  artichokes;  the 

new  asparagus,  "Quality,"  which  it 
■  took  me  nearly  30  years  to  bring  to 
its  present  state  of  quality;  the  new 
"Giant"  chives,  which  is  about  10  or 
IS  times  as  large  as  the  common 
chives,  and  which  makes  a  most 
charming  display  of  various  colored 
blossoms  exactly  suited  to  borders; 
and  the  new  productive  pearl  wheat, 
"Quality,"  which  took  the  first  prist 
over  all  others  in  Canada  last  season. 

Flowers  that  have  achieved  world* 
wide  fame  and  popularity  are  the 
"Shasta"  daisy,  which  every  one 
knows;  the  new  hybrid  "Aquilegia," 
which  is  grown  all  over  the  world  to- 
day; the  "Crimson"  and  "Fire-flame" 
e^chscholtzias,  which  are  also  grown 
very  extensively;  the  "Burbank"  hy- 
brid larkspur,  which  has  always  taken 
the  first  prize  wherever  it  has  been 
exhibited;  some  of  the  new  hybrid 
dahlias;  the  "Cocoanut"  geranium;  the 
"Giant  Crimson"  morning-glory;  new 
hybrid  gladioli;  a  whole  scries  of  won- 
derful new  hybrid  watsonias;  the 
large  flowering  perennial  peas;  the 
"Shirly  Art"  poppies;  the  improved, 
"Orange  Cream"  poppies;  the  gigan- 
tic Oenothera  "America";  the  new 
double  white  "Platycodon";  the  "May- 
flower" verbena;  the  new  "Chilian 
Abutilon";  the  new  cverblooming 
"Genista";  the  new  hardy  perennial 
"Hibiscus,"  and  the  new  "Cytisue" 
hybrids.  I  might  mention  also  numer- 
ous fruiting  and  forage  "Spineless" 
cactus;  the  "Burbank"  and  "Abun- 
dance" cherries;  "Pineapple"  quince; 
"Phenomenal"  berry;  new  "Thorn- 
less"  blackberries,  and  more  than  100 
other  new  things  that  have  been  in- 
troduced from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  few  years.  I  am  constantly 
at  work  carrying  on  hundreds  of  ex- 
periments, some  of  which  represent 
years  of  selection  and  many  of  which 
I  hope  to  conclude  within  the  next 
year,  thus  developing  still  more 
unique  and  useful  trees,  vegetables 
and  flowers. 
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by  Gregory  as  a  high-priced  novelty, 
and  through  this  transaction  I  be- 
came, I  think,  Mr.  Burbank's  first 
customer.  The  money  which  he  re- 
ceived for  this,  his  first  "creation," 
brought  him  to  California,  and  that 
was  the  incentive  to  or  inspiration 
for  his  life  work  as  a  plant-breeder, 
the  results  of  which  are  known  to  the 
whole  world. 

Renewing  the  Acquaintance 

After  a  lapse  of  half  a  century,  spent 
in  experimental  seed  and  plant  work, 
I  also,  two  years  ago,  left  my  East- 
ern home  and  friends,  and  started  for 
the  Golden  State,  the  "wonderland  of 
America,"  still  imbued  with  the  de- 
sire to  carry  on  improvement  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  by  selective 
breeding.  After  several  months' 
travel,  I  went  to  Santa  Rosa,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my  old 
friend,  Luther  Burbank.  Now,  as  is 
quite  generally  known,  Mr.  Burbank 
is  very  retiring  in  his  habits,  most 
of  his  work  being  done  behind  locked 
gates.  He  simply  cannot  be  bothered 
continually  by  the  multitude  of  vis- 
itors who  would  consume  all  his  time 
and  attention  if  allowed;  therefore, 
comparatively  few  even  of  his  own 
townspeople  ever  have  been  inside 
of  his  study.  In  fact,  he  gives  notice 
to  prospective  visitors  that  it  will 
cost  them  ten  dollars  an  hour  to  stay 
inside  his  gates.  Only  in  this  way 
has  he  been  able  partially  to  protect 
himself  from  curiosity-seekers. 

I  dropped  him  a  line  and  was  in- 
vited to  call  as  an  old  friend.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  he  personally  at- 
tended  to   much   more  detail  work 


than  was  necessary,  and  I  offered  to 
go  to  work  and  help  him.  He  ac- 
cepted my  offer,  and  I  worked  for  a 
time  for  and  with  him  in  his  green- 
house and  gardens,  at  the  same  time 
spending  my  evenings  at  the  public 
library,  where  I  found  an  exhaustive 
set  of  twelve  large  volumes  covering 
his  life  and  works,  embellished  w4th 
hundreds  of  actual  photographs,  nat- 
urally colored,  which  represented  hit 
various  creations  in  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables.  These,  coupled  with 
his  personal  talks  with  me,  gave  me 
an  understanding  of  his  ideas  , and 
methods,  and  I  want  to  state  poin 
tively  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  no  "wizard" 
or  necromancer,  as  some  who  do  not 
know  the  man  have  persisted  in  dub- 
bing him. 

All  of  his  accomplishments,  as  won- 
derful as  some  of  them  are,  have  been 
brought  about  through  a  close  study 
of  nature  and  an  application  of  her 
laws,  with  wonderfully  consistent  and 
persistent  efforts,  with  painstaking, 
selective  plant-crossing  and  breeding. 
For  instance,  his  seeming  miracle  in 
eliminating  the  thorns  from  the  bl**»" 
berry  and  cactus  is  easily  explained. 

How  Thorns  Are  Removed 
The  work  of  plant-hybridization  {• 
a  mystery  to  many  people,  and  this 
brief  statement  of  how-  it  is  accom- 
plished may  therefore  be  of  interest 
Mr.  Burbank  gathers  a  supply  ol 
anthers  from  the  desired  parent-plant 
the  day  before  the  work  of  hybridix*- 
tion  is  to  be  done,  and  carefully  drie» 
them.  Then  he  secures  from  them  tie 
fructifying  pollen-powder  by  st]ala*l 
the  anthers  over  a  watch  crystal  until 
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it  is  covered.  The  blossoms  of  the 
seed  parent  that  is  to  receive  this 
pollen  have  previously  been  prepared 
by  removing  their  anthers  and  leaving 
the  pistils  exposed  but  uninjured  by 
the  operation.  Then  the  pollen  is  ap- 
plied to  these  pistils  and  the  fructi- 
fying agency  begins  at  once  its 
journey  to  the  ovule. 

The  seeds  resulting  from  this 
hybridized  flower  are,  of  course,  gath- 
ered with  great  care  and  the  closest 
watch  kept  upon  them  after  they  are 
planted.  The  little  seedling  may  give 
signs  of  its  combined  parentage,  or 
may  disclose  the  fact  that  it  has  drawn 
up  something  from  the  profound 
depths  of  the  converging  streams  of 
remote  ancestors.  These  cross-bred 
plants  are  then  again  cross-bred  and 
the  results  noted  carefully,  and  the 
same  process  repeated  until  the  de- 
sired result  is  obtained. 

Sometimes  thousands  of  specimens, 
which  yield  no  results,  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  is  estimated  that  within 
the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Burbank 
has  conducted  fully  one  million  ex- 
periments. The  total  result  of  these 
is  less  than  two  hundred  new  crea- 
tions which  he  has  deemed  worthy  of 
preservation,  each  of  them  better  in 
some  way  than  anything  of  its  kind 
that  had  previously  existed. 

Next  comes  the  selective  process. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws 
of  nature  that  characteristics  and  at- 
tributes which  are  most  needed  and 
used  are  naturally  developed  and  ex- 
tended, and  vice  versa,  those  which 
are  of  little  use  to  the  individual  are 
allowed  to  diminish  gradually  until 
they  become  obsolete  and  unknown. 

Developed  for  Protection 
In  their  natural  state,  the  cactus, 
the  blackberry,  the  gooseberry,  the 
rose  and  even  the  pear  and  many 
other  plants  were  forced  to  develop 
thorns  for  protection  against  their 
natural  enemies.  Only  those  that  did 
to  were  left  to  propagate  their  species, 
and  in  this  manner  those  attributes 
were  naturally  led  to  become  stronger 
and  stronger  until  the!y  become  firmly 
fixed. 

And  now,  in  taming  and  domesti- 
cating these  plants,  this  process  must 
be   reversed.   Under  care,  kindness 
and  protection  these  weapons  of  de- 
fense are  not  needed  and  nature  will 
How  their  discontinuance.    Any  sim- 
ir  characteristic  or  tendency  in  a 
lant  or  animal  may  be  intensified 
id  increased  or  modified  and  de- 
reased,  even  to  elimination,  at  the 
rill  of  man,  and  this  may  be  brought 
"tout  in  a  few  generations  of  careful 
lining  and  selective  breeding. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  long  recognized 
He  fact  that  every  plant  and  animal 
ccupies  its  place  in  the  order  of 
iture  by  the  action  of  two  forces, 
it  inherent  constitutional  life  force 
ith  all  its  acquired  habits,  the  sum 
"  which  is  heredity,  and  the  numer- 
complicated  external  forces,  cov- 
red  under  the  name  of  environment. 
l'o  guide  the  inter-action  of  these 
vo  forces,  both  of  which  are  only 
Afferent  expressions  of  the  one  eter- 
nal force,  is  and  always  must  be  the 
idle  object  of  the  breeder,  whether 
of  plants  or  animals. 

The  evolution  and  variation  of 
plants  are  simply  the  means  which 
they  employ  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  external  conditions.  Each  plant 
■trives  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment with  as  little  demands  upon  its 
forces1  as  possible  and  still  keep  up 
the  race.  The  best  endowed  species 
and  individuals  win  the  prizes,  and 
dp  it  by  variation  as  well  as  per- 
sistence. The  constantly  varying  ex- 
ternal forces  to  which  all  life  is 
everywhere  subjected  demand  that 
the  inherent  force  shall  be  ready 
always  to  adapt  itself  or  perish. 
Every  Individual  Different 
Although  to  a  casual  observer  there 
may  seem  to  be  no  very  noticeable 
difference  in  two  specimen  trees  or 
plants  «f  the  same  variety  or  species, 


Luther  Burbank  learned  early  in  life 
that  no  two  are  exactly'  alike.  One 
may  select  in  his  orchard  two  North- 
ern Spy  apple  trees  between  which  he 
can  readily  distinguish  a  noticeable 
difference  in  quality  of  fruit.  It  may 
be  in  size,  color,  precocity,  time  of 
maturing,  flavor  or  other  attribute, 
which  makes  the  one  vastly  superior 
in  some  respect  to  the  other.  These 
variations  in  quality,  along  whatever 
line  they  may  have  developed,  are  in 
our  common  parlance  called  simply 
"sports,"  and  too  often  are  passed  by 
as  of  no  particular  importance,  but 
the  one  fact  that  must  be  emphasized 
is  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  "sport" 
may  be  fixed  and  transmuted  to  fu- 
ture generations  by  means  of  selec- 
tion and  propagation;  every  indi- 
vidual who  will  endeavor  to  do  this 
may  thereby  perform  a  service  of 
great  value  to  the  world. 

Cultural  Suggestions 

The  inherent,  God-given  life  force 
of  a  tree  or  plant  is  diminished,  im- 
paired and  lessened  by  the  obstacles 
brought  against  it  by  its  environ- 
ment, and  so  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  propagator  and  cultivator  of 
plants  to  make  their  surroundings 
just  as  agreeable  to  their  requirements 
as  possible.  The  more  we  can  re- 
lieve them  of  the  hardships  by  which 
they  are  hampered,  under  natural 
conditions,  through  giving  them  a  soil 
and  surroundings  congenial  to  their 
nature,  the  greater  life  force  they 
have  left  for  development  and  the 
greater  perfection  they  will  conse- 
quntly  show  in  growth  and  fruitage. 
These  are  nature's  secrets  that  Bur- 
bank has  learned. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  students  and  fol- 
lowers far  and  near,  and  practical 
demonstrations  along  these  lines  show 
that  great  accomplishments  are  not 
infrequent.  An  example,  right  here 
in  Santa  Rosa,  is  that  afforded  by 
Frazee's  "Wonder"  corn.  Simply  by 
long  and  continued  selection  he  has 
developed  a  strain  of  field  corn  in 
which  is  fixed  the  habit  of  producing 
from  four  to  six  well-formed  ears  on 
each  stalk. 

Specimens  were  on  exhibition  here 
last  winter  showing  nine  ears,  but,  of 
course,  a  few  of  them  were  not  com- 
pletely developed.  But  it  shows  that 
a  remarkable  increase  in  productive- 
ness may  be  brought  about  by  selec- 
tion, and  if  fields  in  the  big  corn- 
growing  sections  could  make  such  a 
showing  the  corn  harvests  of  this 
country  would  be  doubled  without  in- 
creasing the  acreage.  The  thornless 
mammoth  blackberry,  recently  devel- 
oped near  here,  is  another  instance 
of  a  great  step  forward,  attained 
through  persistent  plant  breeding. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  with 
all  of  Mr.  Burbank's  study  and  at- 
tained wisdom,  with  all  these  years 
of  work  and  thousands  of  trials,  he 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  produce 
another  potato  which  combines  so 
many  good  features  as  did  the  old 
chance  seedling  of  his  boyhood  days. 
This  shows  that  fickle  nature  is  still 
inclined  to  treat  him,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, quite  capriciously  and  cannot  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. But  in  the  production  of  the 
new  Burbank  tomato,  the  master  plant 
propagator  thinks  that  he  has  em- 
bodied more  really  valuable  features 
and  fewer  faults  than  were  ever  be- 
fore combined  in  any  one  variety. 
It  has  been  termed  the  best  very 
early,  and  earliest  very  good,  tomato 
ever  grown. 

Disintegration,  dissolution,  destruc- 
tion, oblivion— all  these  .are  natural 
processes  and  are  attained  through 
natural  laws  alone,  but  it  requires  life 
force,  will  power  and  determination, 
persistently  applied,  to  aid  nature  in 
growing  towards  perfection.  The 
natural  tendency  of  all  things  by  their 
own  volition  seems  to  be  downward, 
and  united  effort  to  remove  ob- 
stacles is  necessary  that  our  life 
forces  may  predominate  and  enable 
us  to  gain  a  higher  plane. 


BEEMAN 


The  Inexpensive  Tractor  for  Small 
Ranches.  Does  the  work  of  one  horse 
at  one-quarter  the  cost. 


BEEMAN  ORIGINATED 
The  One-Horse  Tractor 

Now  We  Have  the  California  Type 
Made  to  Meet  California  Conditions 

Beeman  works  all  day  on  2  gallons  of  gasoline  and  1  quart  of  oil. 
It  is  simple,  compact  and  &o  staunchly  built  that  the  upkeep  cost  is 
very  small. 

Beeman  will  do  anything  that  any  4  H.  P.  engine  will  do:  Operates 
the  pump  jack,  buzz  saw,  feed  grinder,  churn,  cream  separator,  washing 
machine,  and  is  not  only  portable,  but  Is  self-propelled  as  well. 

Thousands  of  These  Little  Tractors  Are  in  Use  Today 
Giving  Perfect  Satisfaction 

Your  Nearest  Dealer  Will  Gladly  Furnish  Interesting 
Illustrated   Booklet  and   Prices   Free   Upon  Request 


Motors  Equipment 
and  Tractor  Co. 

1310  South  Grand  Ave. 
LOS  ANGELES  CAL 


H.  V.  Carter 
Motor  Co. 

52  Beale  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


More  Light  Than  20 
Old  Style  Oil  Lanterns 

THE  Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lantern  makes  all 
after-dark  work  easy.   Lights  barns,  sheds,  feed 
lots,  cellars— any  place  — with  a  brilliant,  pore 
white  radiance  of  800  candle  power  —the  finest,  stead- 
iest light you  eversaw    Bain-proof,  bug-proof.  Won't 
blow  oat  in  wildest  storm. 

(pieman  Quick-Lite' 

Can  *t  spill  or  explode  even  i  f  tipped  over. 
Cost  to  uso  less  than  half  a  cent  an 
hour.  No  wicks  to  trim.  Nocbimneys 
to  wash.   Makes  and  burns  its  own 

G3  from  common  motor  gasoline 
ghto  with  common  matches— no 
alcohol  torch  needed.  Built  of 
brass.  Has  mica  globe  with  metal 
reflector  Inspected,  tested  and 
guaranteed.  Take  this  adver- 
tisement to yourdealer.  Ask  him 
about  the  Quick-Lite  Lantern. 
If  he  hasn't  iton  sale  yet,  ho  will 
gladly  order  one  for  you  on 
approval.  Free  book  on  re- 
quest. Write  today  to  Depart- 
ment 20 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

120  Bo.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cat. 


Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw 
driver  and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or 
rethreadlng  rusted  and  battered  threads. 
Dies  fit  all  standard  bolts  used  on  stand- 
ard farm  machinery.  Requires  no  ad- 
justments; never  slips;  simple  and  al- 
ways ready  for  use.  Will  work  In  closer 
quarters  than  any  other  wrench;  has 
handsome  blued  finish.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  of  these  wrenches  for 
his  tool  kit.  Can  be  used  In  raoTe  ways 
than  any  wrench  made. 

OUR  0FEFR  wrenches  sent 

postpaid  to  any  address  free  with  a 
twelve  months'  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm  at  $1. 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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How  Long 
Does  It  Take 

to  Clean 
Your  Barn? 


Tom  will  find  that  you  can  do  It  In 
frem  ONB-THIRD  TO  ONE-HALF  the 
time  it  formerly  took,  after  you  Install  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTER  CARRIER 

Le>»*r  eared  and  time  saved!  No  more 
back-breaking  shoveling  and  wheeling  It 
eut  In  mall  loads.  Now  you  let  the  Lit- 
ter Carrier  down  to  the  ground — fill  It 
up  (holds  18  bushels) — hoist  It  up  and 
push  It  oat  right  over  the  manure  pit 
where  you  dump  It,  liquid  and  all,  be- 
cause It  hi  WATER-TIGHT. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  the  Lea- 
den Barn  Plan  Book  together 
with  bhj  Illustrated  Louden  Oat- 
aloe. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

»  Fremont  St.,  426  E.  3rd  8t.  Dept.  D 
SAN  FR  AN  CISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hvdratilic 


Expansion  1'rorc  sthatelimi- 
nates  Blow-Out — Stone-Braise — 
Rim  Cut  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motor  car  owflers. 

FREE  Tl  RES  forYOUR  OWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

DEPT.  1 161  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Raise  Karakul 


Sheep 


This  goat-like  desert  sheep  thrives 
on  brush  and  weeds.  Produces  best 
mutton,  and  fat  is  desirable  for  cook- 
ing. Produces  Persian  Lamb  Fur  and 
Astrakhan.  Ideally  adapted  for  waste 
land. 

Write  DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG,  the  only 
importer  of  Karakuls,  President,  Ker- 
man  Karakul  Sheep  Co.,  Kerman,  Cal. 

When  answering  advertise- 
ments please  mention  Orchard 
and  Farm. 
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made  in  recent  years  toward  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  blight  problem, 
through  the  use  of  immune  stocks. 
In  past  years  most  of  our  pear  trees 
have  been  grown  on  roots  of  the 
European  species  of  pear,  pyrus  com- 
munis. Now  the  Asiatic  species, 
pyrus  serotina,  is  being  used  exten- 
sively because  of  its  resistance  to 
blight.  Better  still  than  pyrus  serotina 
is  another  Asiatic  pear,  pyrus  usur- 
iensis.  In  Oregon,  F.  C.  Reimer  has 
proven  by  hundreds  of  inoculation 
experiments  that  this  species  is  im- 
mune. In  recent  months  he  has  made 
a  second  trip  to  China  in  search  of 
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California  growers  have  been  re- 
warded for  their  vigilance,  and  there 
is  no  reason  greatly  to  fear  the  blight, 
if  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  grower  to  remove  it  by  prun- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  after  its 
appearance. 

Precautions  necessary  in  cutting 
blight  are:  (1)  Make  every  cut  well 
back  from  where  any  sign  of  the  dis- 
ease is  noticed;  (2)  disinfect  tools 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (corrosive  sublimate)  after  every 
cut,  using  the  disinfectant  at  the 
strength  of  1  to  1000.  In  the  case  of 
large  wounds,  made  in  the  removal 
of  holdover  cankers,  the  disinfection 
of  the  wound  is  more  important  than 
the  disinfection  of  the  tools.  Reimer 
has  found  that  in  this  work  corrosive 
sublimate  is  not  effective  because  of 
a  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place 
when  the  disinfectant  comes  in  con- 
tact with  wood,  but  that  cyanide  of 
mercury,  1  gram  to  500  grams  of 
water,  is  thoroughly  effective.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  dip  tools  in  the  dis- 
infectant solution,  inasmuch  as  a 
chemical-  reaction  may  take  place, 
rendering  the  treatment  ineffective. 
The  better  way  is  to  swab  the  tools. 

While  many  a  pear  grower  has  be- 
come discouraged  because  of  blight, 
and  orchards  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  disease,  there  are  many  pro- 


Severe  Cutting  Was  Necessary 

seed  of  this  species  as  well  as  other 
species  or  varieties  that  might  be  as 
valuable. 

The  use  of  resistant  or  immune 
stocks  can  never  eliminate  the  dis- 
ease entirely,  as  long  as  we  are  grow- 
ing susceptible  varieties,  but  for  de- 
veloping a  trunk  and  root  system  that 
is  resistant  or  immune  they  will  pos- 
sess decided  advantages,  as  the  most 
difficult  control  measures  are  those 
directed  against  the  disease  in  the 
roots  and  trunk. 

Cutting  for  Blight 
The  cutting  or  pruning  method  still 
furnishes  the  only  practical  solution 
of  the  pear  blight  problem.  The  or- 
chardist  who  hasn't  a  greater  number 
of  trees  than  he  can  look  after  can, 
by  careful  observation,  detect  cases 
of  blight  as  they  appear,  when  they 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Pear  growing,  when  it  includes 
blight  control  work,  is  not  a  lazy 
man's  job.  It  requires  constant  effort 
in  order  to  achieve  success.  Many 


Disease  Localized  at  Base 

gressive  growers  who  will  testify  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  control 
methods  outlined  in  this  article,  and 
pears  can  be  grown  profitably 
through  the  observance  of  the  neces- 
sary precautions. 


Elimination  of  Varieties  by  Nurserymen 


RECENT  meetings  of  the  new 
Statewide  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing with  canners,  shippers  and 
driers  of  peaches  the  relative  merits 
of  different  varieties  have,  according 
to  reports,  brought  some  definite  re- 
sults. 

The  long  list  of  varieties  of  most 
any  of  our  fruits  as  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary nursery  catalog  is  in  need  of 
"trimming."  For  business  reasons, 
nurserymen  have  found  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage in  times  past,  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  sell  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  variety  that  might  be  called  for.  In 
their  eagerness  to  supply  every  cus- 
tomer, knowingly  or  otherwise,  they 
have  sold  stock  untrue  to  name. 

There  are  only  a  few  varieties  that 
have  proved  to  be  of  great  commer- 
cial importance  in  the  State.  All 
such  of  course  should  be  grown.  Ob 


the  other  hand,  all  of  those  that  have 
proved  more  or  less  of  a  failure  in 
every  locality  should  not  be  propagat- 
ed, and  the  confusion  in  the  mind  of 
the  buyer  because  of  a  long  list  of 
described  varieties  thus  could  be  re- 
lieved. 

In  the  process  of  elimination,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  exercise  care 
that  no  varieties  that  are  of  great 
local  but  possibly  of  little  Statewide 
importance,  are  eliminated.  Also  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  a  variety  of . 
a  certain  fruit  which  may  be  of  no 
value  for  canning  purposes  may  be 
valuable  for  shipping  or  drying,  and, 
while  the  canners  might  favor  elimi- 
nation, the  grower  of  shipping  fruits 
might  consider  such  action  decidedly 
detrimental. 

This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case 

(Continued  en  Face  43) 
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aw  Gang 

r of  Red 
Seal  Bat- 
teries Han- 
dled As  One 


RED  SEAL 
$  PARKER 


danger  of  improper  wiring.  Binding 
1 '  posts  large  and  square.  Turn  easily  with 
fingers.  Broad  web  strap  for  carrying  can't 
cut  hand.  Double  moisture-proof  casing  pre- 
ecrv  f;  batteries'  strength-  Connected  as  easily  as 
one  cell.  Can  be  shifted  as  a  single  unit  from  Pars 
to  Tractor.  Farm  Engines  or  Lighting  Plant.  Dee 
it  day  or  night.   Cost  reasonable. 

"The  Gu.-iro.ntee  Protect*  Yon"* 
Get  the  uvicn  Red  Seal  Sparser  will  mmkm  for  ram. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO..  lac. 

Mew  York  4.  bicatco  ;t.  1-ouia  Sui  FTth*.— 

KacU>ri*as.:  Jinrv  CKy—  Si.  Larmier-  Ravenna.  Ohio 


LEAKY 
MILK  CAM; 


Mend  Leaks  in 
Milk  Cam  or  any 
metal  article  with 
HERCULES  COLD  SOOER 

The  Mmlal  Mender 
Merely  cover  the  leak  with 
HERCULES  COLD  SODER,  a 
seml-liquld  metal  mender,  squeezed 
from  the  tuba.  Then  let  eoder 
harden  and  repair  la  permanent. 
Menda  leaks  In  pans,  brass.  Mu- 
ni I  n  u  m,  granlte- 
ware.  auto  radia- 
tors or  cylinder 
cracks,  steam  and 
water  pipe*.  Should 
be  In  every  tool 
box  for  house, 
auto,  tractor  ana 
yacht. 

Hercules  Products  Cb. 

32  No.  26th  St. 
Canned  Unfit,  hv 


HERCULES  b. 

COLD  SOOER  BH23 

"MENDS  ANY  LEAK  IN  METAL 


NAPIER  (Elephant)  GRASS 

Fastest  growing  grass  and  largest  pro- 
ducing perennial  grass  In  the  world  for 
warm  countries.  Also  the  richest  grsea 
feed    for   all    kinds   of   stock,    with  mm 

bad  effect. 

Price:  Dormant  Joints.  75e  per  dom.;  $4 
per  100;  or  tWO  per  1000.  Rooted  ■proato. 
(1  per  doz.;  $5  per  100;  or  t>sa  per  MM*. 
Divided  Crowns,  tl.tS  per  dot  ;  $0  par 

100s  or  t>10  per  1000. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder. 

EUGENE  J.  SPENCER 

610  East  54th  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


Advertise    jowr    wants    la  Orchard 
Faro.     A  small  ad   will   do  wondi 
cost   la  small — full  particulars 

cation. 
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June  Work  in  the  Orchard 


By  George  P.  Weldon 


Moth 

Injury 
Codling 


IF  the  calyx  spray  was  thoroughly 
applied  to  apples  and  pears  as  out- 
lined in  May  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  there  should  be  little  or  no 
fruit  that  is  wormy  in  the  calyx,  or 
Wofsom  end.  The  expert  entomolog- 
ist will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  the 
dead  bodies  of  tiny  larvae  of  the 
codling  moth  that  took  a  fatal  dose 
of  the  poison  as  they  tried 
to  eat  their  way  in.  The 
small  percentage  of  worms 
that  enter  the  fruit  by  the 
side  are  not  so  *  easily 
killed,  and  spraying  to  coat  the  apple 
•r  pear  to  reduce  side  worm  injury 
should  be  very  carefully  done.  The 
third  spray,  usually  applied  about  five 
weeks  after  the  calyx  application,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  side  worms. 

In  order  that  the  spray  may  spread 
earenly  over  the  surface  of  the  fruit 
instead  of  collecting  in  droplets  and 
running  off,  fish  oil  soap  at  the  rate 
of  5  to  6  pounds,  should  be  used  in  a 
200-gallon  tank  of  basic  arscnate-of- 
lead  spray.  Basic  arsenate-of-lead  is 
specified  because  the  acid  form  of 
this  material  is  considered  unsafe  to 
use  with  soap. 

Anyone  in  doubt  about  combining 
sprays  of  any  kind  will  do  well  to 
consult  a  spray  chart  prepared  by  In- 
secticide Chemist  George  P.  Gray  of 
(he  University  of  California,  Berk- 
eley, published  in  Circular  195  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  in  March,  1918, 
and  available  for  free  distribution  on 
application  to  the  director. 


TREES  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  moisture. 
A  stunting  of  the  growth,  due  to 
drouth,  may  affect  both  fruit  and  fo- 
liage.   Throughout  the  entire  time 
that  trees  are  bearing  and  maturing 
their  fruit,  careful  watch  should  be 
kept   over  soil  moisture 
Pointers     conditions.  June  is  an  im- 
on         portant  time  in  the  for- 
Irrigation    mation  of  the  fruit  crop 
and  wherever  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  ir- 
rigation must  not  be  delayed  or  the 
fruit  will  suffer. 

Too  many  orchardists  are  unin- 
formed as  to  the  moisture  require- 
ments of  the  soil.  Dependence  is 
placed  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
trees  entirely  as  an  indication  of  the 
seed  for  water  application,  when  a 
soil  augur  or  a  shovel  would  show 
the  condition  with  respect  to  moisture 
and  thus  furnish  a  safe  index  as  to 
the  time  of  application.  In  most  cases 
trees  suffer  because  of  lack  of  mois- 
ture more  than  they  do  from  too 
much  moisture.. 

Only  where  seepage  conditions  ex- 
ist is  there  serious  danger  of  overdo- 
ing the  irrigation,  and  many  an  or- 
ehardist  needs  to  use  a  little  mpre 
water  than  has  been  his  habit,  in  or- 
der that  the  fruit  may  attain  maxi- 
mum growth.  The  good  effect  of 
heavy   irrigation    is   very  strikingly 


illustrated  here  and  there  in  many  an 
orchard  where  one  tree  or  a  few  trees 
get  more  water  than  the  rest.  Almost 
without  fail  such  trees  will  show 
more  growth  and  vigor  as  well  as 
better  fruit. 


\  PHIS  injury  usually  is  worse  in 
the  spring  months,  but  orchard 
mites  or  red  spiders  do  the  most  dam- 
age during  the  heat  of  summer. 
Throughout  the  month  of  June, 
which  is  usually  the  first  really  hot 
month  of  the  season,  almond,  prune 

and  citrus  trees  should  be 
Red  very  carefully  watched  for 

Spider  the  damaging  effect  of  red 
Injury        spider.     Defoliation  of 

trees  may  take  place 
when  the  pest  is  serious  and  nothing 
is  done  for  its  control.  Nothing 
makes  deciduous  trees  more  resistant 
to  red  spider  attack  than  irrigation; 
therefore  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
trolling this  pest,  the  application  of 
water  is  a  very  important  factor. 

Caterpillars  of  certain  kinds  may  be 
found  during  the  month  of  June.  The 
slug-like  larvae  known  as  the  pear 
saw-fly  may  attack  cherries  and  pears. 
All  leaf-feeding  insects  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  controlled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  an  arsenical  spray. 


Pear 

Blight 

Measures 


A  T  no  time  during  the  year  is  more 
vigilance  required  to  detect  and 
remove  pear  blight  infections  than 
during  the  early  summer.  Insects  are 
abundant,  and  late  bloom  furnishes  an 
easy  means  of  infection.  Once  start- 
ed, the  disease*  at  this  sea- 
son gains  headway  very 
rapidly  and  may  catch  the 
orchardist  napping.  Many 
a  tree  is  ruined  when  the 
blight  gains  entrance  through  late 
bloom  inoculation  and  from  the  blos- 
soms, and  travels  rapidly  into  the 
trunk  or  larger  limbs,  or  even  into  the 
root  system. 

Bacterial  gummosis  of  the  apricot, 
prune  and  cherry  also  may  be  found 
in  early  summer.  This  disease  must 
be  treated  like  pear  blight,  as  nothing 
but  the  pruning  method  offers  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  problem. 


"1117'EEDS  are  robbers  in  the  or- 
X"  chard.  Their  presence  in  or- 
chards where  water  is  scarce  results 
in  the  depletion  of  soil  moisture  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  trees  may 
suffer  seriously  and  the  fruit  crop  is 

liable  to  consist  of  small 
Keep  sizes.    Cultivation  to  kill 

Weeds  the  weeds  and  to  conserve 
Down        soil  moisture  is  desirable 

throughout  the  early  sum- 
mer months.  Nearly  every  orchard- 
ist is  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
soil  in  a  patch  of  morning  glory. 
Other  weeds  produce  similar  effects 
and  no  orchardist  can  afford  to  per- 
mit them  to  rob  the  trees  of  moisture 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  in 
the  development  of  the  crop. — G.  P.  W. 


Sulphur  for  Red  Spider  and  Mildew 


'"PHE  use  of  sulphur  in  the  dry  form 
*  for  the  control  of  red  spider  is 
■othing  new,  but  the  impetus  that  has 
been  given  to  the  use  of  dust  sprays 
in  general,  because  of  the  very  satis- 
factory results  in  controlling  walnut 
aphis  with  nicotine  dust  preparations 
has  had  its  effect  and  growers  are 
employing  dust  sprays  as  never  be- 
fore, jr.  i» 

Grape  growers  have  recognized  for 
years  the  value  of  sulphur  in  control- 
i  mildew,  and  few  of  them  have 
ed  to  apply  it  to  vines  at  least  one* 
:h  season.  Failure  to  control  as  in 
the  case  of  many  pests,  often  has  re- 
sulted from  poor  distribution  of  the 
sulphur.  A  handful  of  this  material 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  vine  cannot 
he  expect'd'  t<«  disinfect  the  entire 


year 

eacr 
Uh. 


In  the  use  of  sulphur  for  the  con- 
trol of  citrus  red  spider,  or  any  of  the 
red  spiders  which  infest  fruit  trees, 
the  material  cannot  be  expected  to 
kill  unless  it  comes  in  contact  with 
or  at  least  very  close  to  the  body  of 
the  mite.  By  the  use  ef  small  hand- 
power  dusters  very  effective  work 
may  be  done,  but  the  user  should  not 
under-rate  the  cost  of  application. 
The  red  spider,  working  as  it  does  on 
every  part  of  a  tree,  requires  for  its 
complete  control,  a  distribution  of 
sulphur  over  the  entire  leaf  surface. 

Such  a  distribution  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  careful  manipulation  of 
the  duster  used.  The  work  therefore 
must  not  be  done  with  too  much  em- 
phasis on  economy,  as  efficiency  is 
the  only  justification  for  treatment. — 
G.  P.  W. 


They  Had  to  Have  Their 

Stockton  Tractors 


Purchasers  of  STOCKTON  THREE-PLOW  TRACTORS 
were  so  anxious  to  receive  their  machines  during  the  recent 
railroad  strike  that  the  Stockton  Tractor  Company  shipped 
them  to  A.  B.  Johnson,  its  Southern  California  dealer,  by 
Auto  Truck.  "Our  customers  must  not  be  disappointed," 
declared  Glanville  Hart. 

THEY  JUST  HAD  TO  HAVE  THE  STOCKTON  TRACTOR! 


Photo  Showing  Stockton  Tractors  on  Truck  and  Trailer.    They  All  Want 
the  STOCKTON  TRACTOR 

A  Tremendous  Demand  for  the  Stockton  Tractor 

There's  a  tremendous  demand  for  the  Stockton  Tractor. 
Farmers  appreciate  its  merits — they  realize  there  is  muck  truth  in 
our  slogan: 

"Buy  a  Tractor — Not  a  Price" 

The  Stockton  is  big  enough  for  heavy  work — small  enough  far  odd  jobs. 

In  a  Class  by  Itself  in  Orchards  and  Vineyards 

It's  in  a  class  by  itself  when  it  comes  to  orchard  and  vineyard  work. 
Ask  any  orchardist  or  vineyardist  who  uses  a  STOCKTON. 

Before  You  Buy  a  Tractor  Be  Sure  and  See  the  Stockton 

Made  by 

The  Stockton  Tractor  Co. 


531  N.  Union  Street 


Stockton,  California 


A.  B.  JOHNSON 


Southern  California  Distributor, 
231  North  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


"SILVER" 

— Now  and  Its  Future — 30-Page  Booklet  Free 

This  little  book,  has  for  Its  purpose  the  honest  and  trustworthy  presentation  of 
the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  recent  boom  In  the  White  Metal  Industry. 
Actual  facts  gathered  from  only  the  most  reliable  sources  of  Information  have  been 
used.  The  world  is  today  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  serious  shortage 
of  silver.  With  billions  of  dollars'  of  our  war  debts  to  pay.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  nations  should  enter  the  market  and  bid  for  metal  •'backing."  The  existing 
conditions  are  the  resnlt,  thru,  of  an  actual  world-wide  demand.  Under  sncn 
circumstances  the  silver  mining:  industry  bids  fair  to  surpass  all  expectations. 
Staple  silver  stocks  should  soar  to  heights  that  will  recompense  early  purchases 
in  a  manner  never  before  experienced.  The  arguments  used  in  this  book  are 
Irrefutable;  they  are  existing  facts,  the  reflection  of  present  conditions  mirrored 
from  the  situation  as  it  is  recognized  and  realized  by  economists  and  ftnsnrlers. 
That  the  world  with  the  adjustment  of  the  credit  situation  requires  all  the  silver 
that  can  be  produced  Is  the  natural  and  unquestionable  deduction  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts.  A  statistical  resnme  of  fourteen  leading  silver  securities  Is  also  presented. 
As  the  edition  is  limited,  you  should  request  your  copy  promptly,  which  will 
be  mailed  postpaid  without  obligation. 

BERTRAM  D.  LACKEY  &  CO. 

Investment  Bankers 

304  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.         Phone  14719. 
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Every  Lactein-Fed 
"CHICK" 

IS  A 
HEALTHY  ONE 


Because  It  receives  the  proper  nourish- 
ment and  tonic  and  Is  free  from  dis- 
ease and  aliment  of  the  growing 
chick.  Lacteln  Condensed  Buttermilk 
furnishes  the  chick's  system  with 
LACTIC  ACID,  developed  to  the  cor- 
rect proportion  for  its  needs. 


Feed  for  Profit 


The  difference  between  the  right  food 
and  tonic  Is  Just  that  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  Lacteln  Con- 
densed Buttermilk  Is  the  profitable 
food.  It  la  the  food  that  produces 
health — and  a  healthy  chick  is  the 
one  that  makes  the,  heavy  egg  pro- 
ducer. Lacteln  Is  a  proven  food — a 
food  that  is  recognized  by  the  largest 
poultry  raisers  as  the  most  profitable. 

Pat  the  Chicks  on  a  Lacteln  Diet 
TODAY. 


Ask  Your   Poultry   Supply  Dealer 
for  Lactein  TODAY. 


Get  LACTEIN 
Today 

Feed  this  economical,  health  and 
body  building;  food.  Lacteln  means 
ohick  snccess. 


All   Poultry  Supply   Dealers  Have 
LACTEIN. 


LACTEIN  {COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory, 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CEMENT 
MIXER 

For  the  Farm 
$75 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 
With  Engine, 
$200 

Write  for  cata- 
logue 


The  Brown  Beavis  Co.,  Inc. 

*tt  E.  Third  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phone  10037. 


e 


TN  the  office  of  Fred  Maskew,  chief 
*■  quarantine  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  room  10 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  may 
be  seen  a  rare  collection  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  insects,  seized  by 
quarantine  inspectors  who  have  been 
trained  to  detect  contraband  or  in- 
fested horticultural  material,  no  mat- 
ter how  careful  has  been  the  attempt 
to  disguise  the  package  in  which  it 
was  placed. 

Citrus  canker,  because  of  its  deadly 
nature,  and  because  of  the  greatness 
of  the  citrus  industry  of  California, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  intro- 
duced as  long  as  it  is  within  the  power 
of  quarantine  officers  to  keep  it  out. 

Frequently  an  attempt  is  made  by 
someone  to  bring  the  California  cit- 
rus fruits  from  the  outside  by  labeling 
the  packages  as  "apples,"  "books"  or 
some  similar  commodity.  The  ac- 
companying pictures  illustrate  a  case 
where  grapefruit  was  boxed,  wrapped 
with  heavy  paper  and  labeled  "books." 

The  package  did  not  seem  to  be 
heavy  enough  to  contain  reading  mat- 
ter, and  Quarantine  Inspector  Wilson, 
who  discovered  it,  cut  the  heavy 
twine,  removed  the  wrapping  paper 


and  found  that  grapefruit  from  Flor- 
ida had  been  substituted  for  books  by 
some  one  who  thought  it  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  foil  the  California  plant  quaran- 
tine officials. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain 
persons  will  continue  in  such  at- 
tempts, but  California  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  that  her  of- 
ficials have  met  in  preventing  the  in- 
troduction, in  this  manner,  of  new  and 
dangerous  pests. — G.  P.  W. 


Irrigating  Trees 


THE  orchardist  sometimes  loses 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  require- 
ments for  irrigation  vary  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  trees.  When 
young  trees  are  planted,  the  roots,  of 
course,  are  very  close  to  the  surface, 
and  moisture  applied  either  at  a  great 
depth,  or  at  considerable  distance  from 
the  trees,  might  not  reach  the  roots  In 
time  to  benefit  them  greatly. 

In  the  case  of  older  trees,  however, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  irrigate 
midway  between  the  rows  as  well  els 
close  up  to  the  trees,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  roots  occupy  practically  the 
entire  area  of  soil  at  a  depth  of  some 
two  and  one-half  to  four  feet. — G.  P.  W. 


ve  Foisomi  Danger  Eliminated 


THE  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  au- 
thorizes the  statement  that  it  has 
met  with  a  gratifying  degree  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  packers  of 
ripe  olives  in  improving  methods  to 
such  an  extent  that  danger  from  botu- 
linus  poisoning  in  future  packs  will  be 
eliminated. 

Very  extensive  investigations  have 
been  made  by  scientists  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  packers  and  the  packers 
have  also  employed  specialists  to 
study  the  causes  of  botulinus  poison- 
ing and  the  precautions  which  should 
be  employed  to  prevent  further  diffi- 
culty. The  experts  agree  that  the 
trouble  is  not  inherent  in  the  type  of 
container  used.  Whether  the  olives 
be  packed  in  glass  jars  or  in  tin  cans 
they  may  be  rendered  absolutely  safe 
if  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  infection  with  bacteria  dur- 
ing the  handling  and  if  the  packages 
when  filled  are  sterilized  at  a  suf- 
ficient temperature  and  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time.  It  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable, say  the  specialists,  to  subject 
both  glass  containers  and  tin  cans  to 
a  temperature  high  enough  to  insure 
absolute  sterilization. 

Lack  of  Precaution 
Unfortunately,  some  packs  of  ripe 
olives  put  up  in  glass  as  well  as  some 
in  tin  during  past  seasons  were  not 
prepared  with  all  the  precautions  now 
known  to  be  essential  and  were  not 
sterilized  at  a  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature and  some  of  these  goods  in 


glass  were  responsible  for  the  fatali- 
ties. It  has  been  found  that  of  all  the 
ripe  olives  on  the  market  but  an  ex- 
tremely small  number  actually  con- 
tained bacillus  botulinus.  Of  more 
than  2000  individual  packages  collect- 
ed and  examined  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  but  eight  were  found  to 
contain  bacillus  botulinus,  and  seven 
of  these  were  from  the  output  of  one 
manufacturer  and  from  one  batch  of 
his  output.  In  addition  to  these  eight, 
the  bureau  has  examined  samples  of 
some  of  the  olives  responsible  for  the 
fatalities  and  also  has  found  bacillus 
botulinus  in  these  specimens. 

Since  there  is  a  possibility  of  dan- 
ger from  any  ripe  olive  which  has 
been  insufficiently  sterilized,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  has  suggested  to 
the  industry  that  all  ripe  olives  in 
glass  or  in  tin,  wherever  located,  be 
carefully  inspected  and  that  any  which 
show  the  slightest  degree  of  decom- 
position be  destroyed.  It  has  further 
suggested  that  all  ripe  olives  which 
have  not  been  processed  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature  be  returned 
to  the  packers  for  immediate  reproc- 
essing at  a  sufficient  temperature  to 
insure  complete  sterilization. 

With  few  exceptions  the  olive  pack- 
ers have  most  heartily  fallen  in  with 
all  suggestions  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  safety  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  practically  all 
of  the  packers  they  now  are  taking 
steps  to  withdraw  from  the  market 
all  ripe  olives  in  glass  containers 
which  have  not  been  sterilized  at  a 


Just  turn  on 
the  faucet! 


your 
-no 

ning      ■  | 


Here's  the  water  system  for 
home.  No  elevated  tank  required 
unsightly  tower.  Supplies  running 
water  under  pressure  all  the  time — Just 
like  a  city  water  department.  Hut  It  la 
the  basement  or  In  the  barn.  Noiseless, 
automatic  pump  starts,  stops,  and  oils 
itself  without  attention. 

LEADER 

Pneumatic  Water  System 

is  made  in  various  sizes  and  capacities 
for  country  and  suburban  homes, 
schools,  hotels  and  public  buildings. 
Pumps  water  at  any  distance  from 
well,  spring,  lake  or  river,  and  delivers 
It  under  pressure  wherever  needed. 
Operates  at  low  cost  Dependable  flfs 
protection. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  3 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

851D  Folsom  St.  San  Francisco 


EVERY  ASTHMATIC 
INVITED  TODAY 

To  Try  the  Wonderful  Frontier  Method 

FREE  OF  CHARGE 

If  you  are  a  victim  of  Asthma  and  ha»» 
ne/er  tried  the  Frontier  Method  we  wast 
you  to  do  ao  now.  We  have  so  much  coa- 
fldence  In  Ita  wonderful  healing  and  eoa- 
tt<  lime  pcrwer  that  we  will  send  you  a  tree 
trial  at  our  expense.  We  don't  want  a  sing* 
cent  of  your  money.  We  Just  want  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  to  you  that  It  la  the  long 
looked  for  relief  from  your  misery,  you  have 
been  searching  for  these  many  years. 

Thousands  have  reported  themselves 
heale.l  by  this  plan,  so  why  should  anroBS 
continue  to  suffer  the  terrible  parosyeasi 
this  disease  causes  when  It  only  requires  a 
post  card  or  a  stamp  to  prmi  Ita  benefit! 

No  matter  In  what  climate  you  live,  na 
matter  what  your  age  or  occupation,  nor 
how  lone  >'°u  have  been  troubled.  If  vol 
have  Asthma  In  any  f  irm  you  owe  It  to 
yourself  to  send  today  for  a  free  proof  trial 
of  the  new  Frontier  Method. 

This  free  offer  Is  too  Important  to  neglect 
•  single  day.  Write  now  and  begin  Its  oee 
at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply  fill  «•» 
and  mall  coupon  below.     Do  It  Today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Room  IK. 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sts.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 
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Madewell 
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With  the 
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Strongest, 
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1  most 

rstruction  possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

—Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surf  ace.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

—Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Sand  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
"  I  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.12thStand25thAre.   Oakland.  Cal. 


MAOtWEU 


50%  Saved  on 
Canned  Goods 


Everyone  who-  raises  fruit,  vegetables,  gar- 
ni truck,  cattle  or  any  kind  of  food- 
uffi  should  own  a  BURPEE  HOME  CAN 
£  ALE  It,  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculture,  and  make  three  times  as 
uch  money  on  the  same  amount  of  produce, 
Imlnatlng  all  waste.  Every  kitchen  can 
icome  a  cannery  at  a  very  small  cost, 
inltary  tin  cans  cost  less  than  the  lid  of 
an  Jars,  and  no  breakage  to  contend  with, 
ime  and  money  saved  by  using  this 
ethod.  Fruit  canning  successfully  done 
Itbout  sugar  the  Burpee  Way.  This  Sealer 
akes  It  possible  to  use  cans  over  and  over, 
id  takes  all  drudgery  out  of  canning.  Big 
mand  for  food  canned  fresh  from  the 
rden.  Every  Sealer  absolutely  guaran- 
ed.  It  Is  used  and  approved  by  United 
ates  Department  of  Agriculture.  Write 
r  prices  and  descriptive  literature  to 
Urornia  Sales  Agency  for  the  Burpee 
Home  Can  Senler.  2109  Truxton  Ave., 
Bukersfield,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  HANDLE 
THIS  SEALER. 

EEP  BEES 

Increase  the  frntt  crop  while  they 
ly  yon  with  honey.  Hendquartera  for 
thing  needed  In  caring  for  the  bees. 
Inable  booklet  with  price  list  mailed 
on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1830  East  ISth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

PLANTS 

(CABBAGE,  CELERY,  ONION  and  KALE, 
lepald  by  parcel  post,  60  cents  per  100.  By 
press,  charges  collect,  30  cents  per  100, 
\0t  per  1000.  PANSY  and  ASTER  plants, 
peat  large  flowering  strains,  30  cents  per 
$2  per  100,  prepaid  by  parcel  post  to 
y  address. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 
110  Podel  St.,  San  Rosa,  California. 

Pry  Orchard  and  Farm's 
Classified  Ad  Columns 
When  You  Have  Any- 
thing to  Buy,  Sell 
or  Exchange 


sufficient  temperature.  Similar  steps 
are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  pack- 
ers in  the  case  of  minced  olive  rel- 
ishes, in  view  of  the  fact  that  one 
death  due  to  the  consumption  of  such 
a  product  has  been  reported.  While 
concerted  action  to  remove  ripe  olives 
packed  in  tin  and  processed  at  a  low 
temperature  has  not  been  taken  by 
the  packers,  the  fact  that  spoilage  in 
tins  has  so  consistently  resulted  in 
making  a  "swell"  out  of  the  can  con- 
stitutes a  warning  to  the  purchaser 
which  is  not  often  disregarded.  There 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  danger  from 
properly  packed- and  processed  ripe 
olives  whether  they  be  packed  in  tin 
or  glass  containers,  the  public  is  as- 
sured. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  exact  in- 
jury the  ripe  olive  industry  has  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  poisoning 
cases  that  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  the  East,  but  no  doubt  the  preju- 
dice that  may  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many  consumers  will  disap- 
pear in  a  short  time,  now  that  assur- 
ance of  protection  has  been  given. 
The  advertising  campaign  of  the 
growers,  too,  will  help  to  counteract 
the  impression  resulting  from  the  un- 
fortunate fatalities  that  were  given 
such  wide  publicity. 


Black  Peach  Aphis 
npHE  peach  growers  here  and  there 
-1  each  season,  experience  some 
trouble  with  Black  Peach  Aphis 
(Aphis  persicae-niger).  This  is  a 
black  or  amber  colored,  sluggish  spe- 
cies of  plant  louse,  which  may  become 
abundant  before  being  recognized. 
Unlike  the  green  peach  aphis-  which 
rarely  does  damage  in  California,  the 
black  species  feeds  both  above  and 
below  ground. 

Because  of  its  subterranean  habits, 
it  has  been  greatly  dreaded  by  grow- 
ers throughout  the  peach  districts  of 
America.  The  damage  is  minimized, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  aphis  is 
subject  to  the  attack  of  various  ene- 
mies which  in  most  cases  gain  su- 
premacy over  it  before  mid-summer. 
It  is  not  known  to  have  any  other 
host  plants  except  the  peach  and  wild 
plum.  It  may,  however,  work  on  the 
root  system  of  peach  trees  budded  on 
almond. 

The  lice  spend  the  winter  season  on 
the  roots.  In  the  spring  they  mi- 
grate to  the  new  growth,  there  repro- 
ducing viviparously,  as  do  all  the 
plant  lice;  that  is,  the  females  give 
birth  to  living  young,  no  eggs  being 
laid  and  no  males  being  present  in 
the  early  season. 

Control  by  means  of  a  thorough  ap- 
plication of  Nicotine  Sulphate  (Black 
Leaf  "40")  and  soap  has  been  effec- 
tive. For  best  results,  the  spraying 
must  be  thoroughly  done.  Recently 
an  infested  orchard  where  spraying 
had  been  going  on,  was  visited.  The 
treatment  had  not  resulted  in  the  kill- 
ing of  a  large  percentage  of  the  lice. 
Upon  application  of  the  same  spray 
in  larger  quantities,  practically  100 
per  cent  of  the  lice  were  killed  with 
one  application.  The  Black  Leaf  "40" 
should  be  used  rather  strong;  in  other 
words,  about  1  part  to  800  or  1000 
parts  of  water.  The  addition  of  6 
pounds  of  whale-oil  or  ,  fish-oil  soap 
to  200  gallons  of  the  spray  will  in- 
crease the  penetration  and  general 
effectiveness  of  the  material — G.P.W. 

A  Welcome  Visitor.. — "I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  Orchard  and 
Farm  since  it  was  first  published  and 
could  not  get  along  at  all  without  it. 
AH  our  family  of  five  are  glad  to 
see  Orchard  and  Farm  arrive.  It  has 
helped  my  husband  and  me  in  many 
ways,  so  we  feel  that  it  is  a  good 
friend." — Mrs.  Nellie  Imwalle,  Green- 
field, Cal. 


REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  LIVING! 

RECLAIMED  ARMY  GOODS! 


—The  Government  uses  the  best  goods  produced;  when  the  war  closed 
it  had  large  stocks  of  merchandise  on  hand,  no  longer  needed;  we  are 
large  buyers  of  these  goods;  have  seen  service  but  are  h  fine,  serviceable 
condition;  are  clean  and  sanitary;  our  prices  are  only  a  fraction  of  original 
cost.  The  values  are  very  unusual.  MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  FOR  ANY 
ITEM  AND  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

LARGE   ARMY  TENT 

— Would  cost  over  J100  to  make  today!  Size 
16x16  ft.,  3-ft.  side  walls,  11-ft.  center;  ventilator 
hooded  top,  door  closes  tent  securely.  Made  of 
12  4-oz.  army  canvas — wind,  water  and 
storm  proof  ;  the  tent  for  construction  gangs, 
large  camping  parties,  temporary  homes, 
etc.;  will  accommodate  8  cots;  repaired  and 
In  fine  condition.  A  wonderful  bargain 
at  {30. 


Wall  Tents,  $12.50  to  $30 


— In    extra   fine    condition;  many   used    but   few    weeks.      These    are  wonderful 

bargains.     Prices:    Size  7x»,  10-oz.,  white  canvas,  $12.50;  size  9x12,  12-oz.,  white, 

$18;  size  9x9,  12-oz.,  khaki,  with  tropical  ventilator  top,  a  fine  tent  and  almost 
new,  special  at  $30. 


$7  Gas  Mask 

50c 

— In  fine  condition;  lat- 
eat  regulation;  the  can- 
vas haversack  In  which 
mask  comes  is  worth 
twice  this  price  for  all; 
cost  $7  to  make;  price, 
Including  haversack,  60c 


MESS  AC 
PAN  WC 


— Heavy  aluminum,  aa  good  as  new;  has 
lid  and  folding  handle;  cook  food  in  pan 
and  use  lid  for  plate;  for  hikers,  boy 
scouts,  campers,  etc.  Our  price  la  only 
a  fraction  of  cost — 45c. 

U .  S.  Canteen,  45c  0 

— Army  canteen,  canvas  covered,      I  I 
with  web  strap:  do  not  leak;  In     /  I 
fine   condition;   for   hikers,   boy  /B\ 
scouts,  hunters,   fishermen,  etc., 
to     carry     water,     coffee,     etc.  Iff  A 
Priced  at  a  fraction  of  cost  to  I  J 
make — extra  special  at  46c.  ^■as*^ 

New  Blankets  at 


also  m%k«  fine  auto  robes, 
sach,  $6.00. 


— New  ollTe 
drab  wool 
blinktU: 
made  of 

heavy,  dur- 
able mater- 
ial: site  58x 
84  In  chea; 
wind  and 
water  proof 


A  remarkable  value, 


Reclaimed  Army 
Blankets,  $3.95,  $4.45 


Reclaimed  Army 
Clothing 


— Clean  and  sani- 
tary, in  good  condi- 
tion; for  working- 
men,  ranchmen,  mo- 
|  torlsts,  cam  pars, 
sportsmen,  etc. ;  well 
tailored  from  the 
best  materials. 
Prices: 

— Khaki  Breeches; 
sizes  28  to  34,  at  75c. 
1 — Khaki  Coats,  sizes  SO 

to  36,  at  50c, 
I  — Wool  Breeches,  olive 
drab,  very  fine,  sizes 
28  to  34;  extra  spe- 
cial at  $1.95. 
— Overcoats,  almost 
new,  olive  drab,  must  be  dyed;  sizes 
34  to  38;  $26.00  value  for  (5.95. 

Spiral  Puttees,  95c 


^'t'SniV  ^T^mmrrr 

The  price  new  is  $1.96,  and2  " 
these  are  positively  almost" 
like  new;  olive  drab  wool — 
pair.  95c. 

Underwear,  95c 

— Here's  a  bargain!  Part 
wool  army  shirts  and  draw- 
res  at  only  95c  garment. 
Are  In  fine  condition,  clean 
and  sanitary.  Sizes  32  to  42 
shirts  28  to  88  waist  draw- 
ers. Extra  special  at  95c  per 
garment.  This  Is  one  of  our 
biggest  army  goods  values — 
part  wool,  good  weight, 
sleeves,  ankle  length. 


— Been  service  but  In  fine  condition;  size 
for  double  beds;  some  all  wool,  some 
wool  mixed. 

— Olive  drab  or  gray  olankets  at  $4.45. 
— "Commercial"  blankets,  made  from 
wool  and  part  wool  overcoatings;  all 
colors;  can  be  used  as  blankets  or  made 
into  men's  and  boys'  suits  and  pants, 
ladles'  skirts,  etc.  Regular  price  would 
be  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  yard — and  each 
blanket  has  over  two  yards;  state  about 
color  you  want;  each,  $3.95. 

MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED  & 

your  money  refunded.     State  sizes  where  necessary. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG— A  POSTAL  WILL  DO! 

ARMY  &  NAVY  DEPT.  STORE      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


New  Army 
Shirt,  $5.15 

— O  live  drab 
serge,  patched 
elbows,  breast 
lined;  very  fine; 
all  wool;  a  1 1 
men's  sizes. 
Price,  Including 
war  tax,  $5.15. 

and  satisfaction 
be  returned  and 


RECORD  YOUR  DAILY  EGG  YIELD. 

1920  Daily  Egg  Record  mailed  FREE  to  any  address.  A  postal  will  do. 
Write  for  your  copy  today;   also  contains  poultry  food  information, 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

Petaluma,  California. 


XANDCRJ* 
DIJC  PLOWX 


Used  everywhere — all  styles  for  orchard  ana 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  inches  In 
diameter.  Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power  lift  if  wanted.  Write 
for  complete  information,  or  call 
and  see  these  ■ 
plows  when 
In  the  City. 


112-18  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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FIRE 

ON  YOUR  RANCH  l 

In  the  dead  of  night,  when  your  family  is 
asleep,  your  year's  crop  stored  away,  your 
live  stock  locked  up,  fire  breaks  out.  What 
will  you  do  ? 

If  your  ranch  is  unprotected  by  up-to-date  fire  apparatus,  the  chances  are 
one  or  more  of  your  family  will  be  injured  or  killed,  your  year's  crops — the 
result  of  your  year's  labor — will  go  up  in  smoke,  your  live  stock  will  be 
wiped  out.  All  these  things  may  happen  just  because  you  didn't  have  the 
foresight  to  equip  your  ranch  with  a  La  France  No.  7  Chemical  Engine. 

With  a  La  France  Engine  fire  loses  all  its  terrors.  It  contains  40  gallons 
of  liquid  which  is  40  times  as  effective  as  water  for  extinguishing  blazes. 

The  La  France  No.  7  Chemical  Engine  can  be  easily  wheeled  to  any 
place  on  your  ranch.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tip  it  forward  until  the  head 
touches  the  ground.  This'  releases  an  automatic  plug  which  starts  immediate 
action.    It  is  impossible  to  become  confused,  the  operation  is  so  simple. 

Do  not  jeopardize  your  entire  happiness  for  the  small  amount  of  money 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  No.  7  Chemical  Engine. 
'  Write  our  nearest  office  today  for  information. 
La  France  No.  7  Chemical  Engines  are  manufactured  by  the  world's 
greatest  manufacturers  of  fire  equipment. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

929  So.  HiJ  Stfcct.  Los  AaseW  CJ  1$  I  New  Monlgonety  Street.  Sao  Ftancuca.  CaL 

No.  20  CSmical  Engine,  muuftctuied  according  to  the  tame  high  starscUrds  thai  enter  into  the 
'   mabuUetuK  of  the  No.  7.  co-jluns  20  gallon*  c[  lighting  fluid.  40  tunes  as  effective  as  water. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 

Insure  Your  Water  Supply  Against 
Shortage  of  Electric  Power 

Buy  a 

HERCULES 

KEROSENE  ENGINE 
Now 

Sizes  1]  j  to  12  H.P. 
We  Have  Them  in  Stock 


Smith-Booth-Usher- Co. 

San  Francisco  — Tatf-t    Lots  Angeles 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Kabber,  Leather,  Cnnvaa.  Etc. 
One  for  Ererr  Purpose 
and  Condition. 

liOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO.. 
124  Eaet  Third  St.,  los  Anjelea. 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate   with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

809-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


WTe/r  Idorjf  andPJaQ 


FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
Are  given  by  Orchard  and  Farm  to 
each  boy  or  girl  contributing  an 
original,  interesting  letter  on  some 
phase  of  Club  Work  or  "An  Unusual 
Plan  for  Making  Money."  Several 
letters  are  published  this  month. 
What  is  YOUR  plan?  '  What  has 
been  YOUR  experience  as  a  member 
of  a  calf,  poultry,  pig  or  canning 
club?  Address  Editor  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  and  give  full  name  and 
address. 

A  New  Plan 

I AM  a  boy  10  years  old.  I  read  the 
letters  in  Orchard  and  Farm  and 
want  to  tell  you  how  I  earn  money  to 
fill  my  book  with  thrift  stamps.  Every 
month  I  gather  sacks  of  pine  burrs  and 
sell  them  for  10  cents  a  sack.  Most  of 
the  housewives  around  here  are  glad  to 
get  them  for  fuel.  In  this  manner  I 
have  filled  three  books  with  thrift 
stamps  and  I  now  have  two  new  war 
savings  stamps.  I  am  going  to  fill  an- 
other book. — Albert  R.  Williams, 
Grizzly  Flat,  Cal. 


"Regular  Business  Man" 

I HAVE  several  ways  by  which  I 
the  money  for  thrift  stamps  and 
other  things  a  boy  of  my  age  always 

likes. 

Last  summer  I  trapped  ground  squir- 
rels and  received  a  bounty  of  5  cents 
a  tail  for  every  one  that  I  caught 
Altogether,  I  caught  over  100  squirrels, 
which  brought  me  over  $5. 

Another  way  I  earn  money  Is  by 
mending  broken  chairs  and  varnishing 
them.  I  get  58  cents  a  chair  and  hare 
fixed  several. 

I  also  raise  all  kinds  of  garden  truck, 
which  is  sold  at  town.  I  raise  water- 
melons and  pumpkins  and  everything 

people  In  town  like  from  the  farm. 

Another  and  still  better  way  is  by 
raising  chickens.  I  have  had  fine  luck 
with  chickens  and  make  good  mosey 
raising  them  every  year. 

First  I  bought  some  lumber  and  made 
a  chicken  house;  then  I  bought  some 
6-foot  wire-netting  and  made  a  fence 
around  the  house,  enclosing  enough 
ground  to  make  a  suitable  pen  for  two 
dozen  laying  hens  and  as  many  chicks. 

I  raise  about  25  chicks  every  year 
and  sell  them  as  soon  as  they  are  big 
enough  for  broilers,  usually  getting  a 
fair  price  for  them. 

I  have  purebred  Rhode  Island  Reds 
and  I  am  thinking  of  sending  for  some 
more  through  the  ads  In  the  "Orchard 
and  Farm." — Joe  E.  Hammer,  Hunts- 
ville,  Wash. 


Subscriptions  and  Goats 

I AM  a  high  school  girl,  and  wanted 
to  earn  some  money  for  the  many 
various  odds  and  ends  In  high  school. 
I  decided  to  take  subscriptions  for  mag- 
azines. I  have  already  earned  $1.70  on 
commissions  alone.  About  $1.20  of  this 
I  earned  In  half  an  hour.  I  expect  to 
earn  some  more  soon.  Another  thing 
I  did  was  to  buy  a  goat.  I  had  $20  and 
borrowed  $20  from  my  mother,  ghe 
buys  milk  from  me  for  $5  a  month,  so 
I  can  pay  her  back.  I  have  a  customer 
who  pays  $6  a  month,  and  In  a  few 
months  I  expect  to  have  "Nancy"  paid 
for.  Then  I  shall  put  the  milk  money 
in  the  bank  to  draw  interest. — Rebecca 
Alice  Russell,  San  Diego,  California. 


Not  So  Bad 

The  nervy  young  officer  sat  down 
at  a  table  in  the  vegetarian  restaurant. 

"Crushed  nut,  sir?"  asked  the  wait- 
ress, handing  him  the  menu  of  the 
day. 

"Nq,  no;  shell  shock,"  he  replied. 


Profitable  Poultry 

TVTARIE  BRADFISCH,  who  Uvea  m 
St.  Johns  County,  Fla.,  haa  founi 
poultry  raising  profitable.  In  1811  to* 
net  returns  fru:n  her  birds  were  $739.78. 

This  little  Florida  girl  two  years  aaa> 
Joined  one  of  the  poultry  clubs  super- 
vised by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  She  made  a  good  profit 
the  first  year  and  won  the  State  cham- 
pionship. She  started  her  second  year's 
poultry  work  with  105  fowls,  valuat 
at  $258. 

During  1919  she  sold  1031  eggs  ui 
set  14  dozen.  Of  the  fowls  raised  she 
sold  49  for  $89  and  kept  209,  valued  at 
$525.  The  total  Income  from  her  nook 
for  the  year  was  $1330.75.  When  her 
expenses  for  feed  and  the  value  of  the 
original  flock  were  deducted,  bar 
profits  for  the  year  were  $739.75. 

This  excellent  record  won  her  tha 
prize  of  $50  which  had  been  offered  hf 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  State  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning  to  the  girl  who  did  the  beat 
work  in  &  poultry  club  in  Florida  hi 
1918. 


Thrift  Stamps  Going  Begging) 

If  Marguerite  Lasch  and  ftoland  ft 

Roberts  will  aend  us  their  correct  ad- 
dresses we  shall  forward  four  thrift 
stamps  to  each  In  payment  for  letten 

published. — The  Editor. 


Purebred,  Not  Thoroughbred 

MOST  country  boys  and  girls  are  hv 
terested  In  raising  some  kind  at 
animals  or  fowls.  All  should  remember 
that  there  Is  only  one  kind  of  animal 
known  as  "thoroughbred."  That  la  • 
breed  or  type  of  racing  horses.  Pure- 
bred Is  the  correct  term  to  apply  88 
other  farm  animals,  pet  stock  aa4 
poultry.  We  hope  all  Orchard  aaM 
Farm  boys  and  girla  will  raise 
bred  stock    It  pays! 


Hard  Luck! 


This  morning  it  was  raining  hard. 

And  say.  but  I  teas  glad! 
I  thought  I'd  go  out  in  the  yari. 
And  maybe  help  my  dad. 

I  put  on  my  new  rubber  boots. 
But  haven't  been  out  yet  ■ 

Because  my  Mother  teas  afraid 
That  I  would  get  them  wet  I 


Selling  Vegetables 

LAST  year  I  planted  about  two 
In  watermelons  and  cantaloupe* 
When  they  were  ripe,  I  set  up  a  staad 
on  the  highway  and  sold  them.  Slaao 
my  father  also  had  20  acres  in  sweat 
potatoes,  I  sold  some  of  them  far  HP 
and  made  a  lot  of  money.  I  have  fr»a 
War  Savlnga  Stamps.  I  think  maay 
California  farm  boys  and  girla  oaaji 
make  money  by  selling  to  people  was* 
pass  on  the  highway. — Frank  Tra** 
Livingston,  California. 
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Sugar  Shortage  and 

By  Charles  L.  Schufeldt 


SORGHUM  syrup  is  liquid  sugar. 
It  is  the  home-grown  and  home- 
manufactured  product  which 
takes  the  place  of  sugar  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  in  the  South- 
ern and  South  Central  States. 

From  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June 
is  the  ideal  time  for  planting  sweet 
sorghum  "corn"  in  California  and 
Arizona,  where  irrigation  is  possible. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  irrigated,  it  should 
be  planted  a  few  weeks  earlier.  No 
family  need  be  denied  sugar  if  they 
have  from  one-eighth  to  one  acre  of 
land  on  which  to  grow  liquid  sugar. 

Scarcity  of  Sugar 

Cane  and  beet  sugar  may  be  scarce 
and  high  in  price  for  years.  It  may 
require  a  decade  for  the  world's  de- 
pleted supplies  of  sugar  to  come  near 
catching  up  with  the  demand,  accord- 
ing to  economists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  situation. 

Germany  has  been  one  of  the  great 
sugar-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  impossible  for  that 
country  to  meet  the  European  de- 
mand again  for  a  generation  or  more, 
it  is  believed.  Consequently  Europe 
must  depend  upon  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  even  Cuba  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  for  sugar. 

This  situation,  together  with  the 
high  freight  rates  that  must  prevail 
for  years,  is  taken  by  many  to  indi- 
cate that  the  sup- 


J  ply  of  sugar  for 
j  the  United  States 
I  will  be  below  the 

demand  for  a 

long  time. 
One  man  who 
Jhas  grown  a 
Igood-sized  acre- 
lage  in  California 
leach  year  since 
1 1915,  says:  "We 
(must  not  attempt 

to  plant  cane  on 
jalkali  land.  Even 
la  small  amount 
lof  alkali  or  acid 
Iw  ill  spoil  the 
Isyrup.  It  will  have 

la  strong,  disagreeable  flavor,  and  the 
lacid  also  may  spoil  the  apparatus  used 
lin  making  the  syrup.  Plant  cane  on 
(well-drained  sandy  or  sandy-loam  soil 
Jwith  a  limestone  base;  this  will  give 
la  crop  making  the  finest-flavored 
Isyrup." 

I  Sweet  sorghum  is  grown  for  fodder, 
Ifor  silage  or  for  syrup.  One  prin- 
cipal!  variety  grown  here  is  Ribbon 
ICane,  sometimes  called  Texas  Ribbon 
jCane.  In  other  sections  it  is  called 
{Blue  Ribbon  Cane.  Other  varieties 
Igrown  are  Honey  Sorghum,  Early 
[Amber  Cane,  Orange  Cane  and  Silver 
ITip.  Early  Amber  is  perhaps  the 
{most  satisfactory  variety  for  late 
(planting. 

I  Without  irrigation  yields  of  180  to 
K0O  gallons  of  syrep  to  the  acre  are 
[common.  With  irrigation,  yields  of 
(250  to  300  gallons  are  obtained. 
|  Plant  sorghum  about  the  same  time 
wou  plant  watermelons  or  lima  beans; 
[perhaps  a  little  later.  The  cane 
should  have  four  months  in  which  to 
knature.  If  a  frost  catches  it,  then  it 
niust  be  cut  immediately  the  same 
[lay,  or  the  quality  is  injured. 

Plant  it  in  practically  the  same 
panner  as  "Gyp"  corn  or  milo  maize, 
pnd  give  the  same  general  care.  It 
requires  less  seed  per  acre  because 
the  seeds  are  smaller,  and  may  be 
planted  a  little  farther  apart  in  the 
row.  Two  to  three  and  one-half 
pounds  to  the  acre  is  about  the  right 
limount. 

Sorghum  as  a  Second  Crop 

Many  farmers  have  just  removed  a 
prop  of  barley,  or  early  potatoes  or 
other  vegetables  and  are  considering 
|  he  planting  of  a  fallow  crop.  If  sor- 
Irhnm  is  considered  as  a  second  crop, 


either  for  forage  or  for  syrup,  tillage 
should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  firm,  moist  seedbed,  with 
water  in  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  3  to 
4^  feet  before  planting. 

An  ordinary  corn  planter,  fitted 
with  sorghum  plates  generally  is  used 
for  planting  the  crop.  A  grain  drill 
can  be  used  if  the  soil  is  very  moist, 
as 'such  a  drill  plants  shallow.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  seed  be  down 
in  moist  soil.  With  an  ordinary  grain 
drill,  part  of  the  holes  must  be 
stopped  up. 

Sorghums  commence  their  growth 
slowly,  and  hence  cultivation  must  be 
careful  and  thorough  in  order  to  de- 
stroy weeds  and  keep  the  soil  loose. 

Harvesting  Pointers 

Sbrghum  to  be  used  for  silage 
should  nt>t  be  cut  until  the  seed  is  in 
the  hard,  dough  stage.  If  cut  early 
it  is  apt  to  be  sour  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity. The  corn  binder  generally  is  used 
for  large  acreage.  If  intended  for 
fodder,  the  plants  may  be  cut  earlier, 
just  as  the  seed  is  forming.  The  fod- 
der may  be  set  in  shocks  to  cure  and 
either  fed  from  the  field  or  put  in  a 
stack.  Thorough  curing  is  essential, 
especially  in  humid  sections,  in  order 
to  prevent  moulding. 

When  the  cane  is  to  be  milled  for 
syrup,  let  the  seeds  get  quite  ripe, 
then  head  it  and  strip  down  the  leaves 
and  cut  and  bun- 


IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  CAN'T  CAN 
without  sugar,  read  this  article  and 
consider  the  possibilities  of  raising 
your  own  "sweetenin'."  The  high  price 
of  refined  sugar  is  of  little  consequence 
to  many  Southern  farmers.  Califor- 
nians  are  following  their  lead. 


1  die  the  canes. 
Take  them  to  the 
mill  and  if  you 
are  content  to 
trade  your  cane 
for  the  syrup 
from  some  other 
fellows'  cane,  you 
can  bring  home 
the  syrup  the 
same  day. 

You  may  pre- 
fer, hofvever,  to 
return  a  day  or 
two  later  for  the 
syrup  from  your 
own  cane,  espe- 
cially if  you  have 
grown  a  choice 'variety,  on  a  good  soil, 
well  supplied  with  lime. 

Healthful  Sweetening 
All  over  the  Southern  States,  from 
Southern  Iowa  and  Northern  Ken- 
tucky to  Florida  and  Texas,  we  find 
patches  of  sorghum  cane  growing  at 
the  side  of  little  cabins  or  in  odd  cor- 
ners of  pretentious  plantations. 

If  you  follow  the  trail  of  Daniel 
Boone  you  will  see  everywhere  the 
promise  of  this  "unrationed"  sweet- 
ening. Up  in  the  highest  mountain 
gap,  down  in  the  deepest  cove,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  cabin,  there  is  a  little 
patch  of  sorghum. 

The  mountaineers  grind  the  cane 
and  boil  and  skim  the  juice  as  of  old. 
During  the  Civil  War,  sorghum  was 
their  standby  for  table  use,  preserv- 
ing and  cake  making,  and  it  is  just  as 
good  now. 

If  these  patches  of  sorghum  could 
speak,  they  might  say:  "Go  ahead,  let 
the  world  have  its  crystallized  sugar; 
your  folks  at  home  can  grow  a  more 
healthful  sweetening." 

Here  in  California  we  should 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  we,  too,  can 
grow  sorghum  cane  and  produce 
syrup,  in  abundance  and  judging  from 
the  interest  being  manifested  in  many 
communities,  there  will  be  an  unusual 
production  this  season,  and  a  number 
of  new  mills  are  reported  to  be  pre- 
paring for  operations. 

Sorghum  syrup  is  a  healthful  and 
pleasing  food.  It  may  be  reboiled  at 
home  and  skimmed.  Then  if  a  little 
limewater  is  added,  the  distinctive  sor- 
ghum flavor  is  almost  entirely  re- 
moved. But  most  people  like  tae  sor- 
ghum flavor.  A  true  Southern  "rural 
"rural  aristocrat"  never  accepts  a  sub- 

(Contlnued  on  Fare  38) 


Those  who  plan 
and  seek  ideas  for 
making  their  homes 
more  beautiful  and  com- 
fortable, will  enjoy  every  one 
of  these  FREE  BOOKS. 

The  Coupon  below — clipped  and  filled  in  and  mailed 
to  Barker  Bros,  will  bring  them  to  any  home  lover 
with  our  compliments. 

Four  walls  make  a  house — but — It  requires  Furniture  to  make  a  Home, 
and  well  chosen  Furniture  to  make  a  Successful  Home. 

A  successful  home  is  well  planned — every  item  of  Furniture  Is  thought 
over  and  discussed  by  all  the  family.  It  grows  in  beauty  and  comfort  because 
of  wise  planning.    Its  charm  is  maintained  by  constant  attention. 

To  plan  wisely  is  not  always  easy  particularly  for  those  who  are  far  re- 
moved from  easy  access  to  big  city  stores.  Barker  Bros,  for  years  have  been 
helping  home  lovers  by  issuing  Booklets,  Magazines  and  Catalogs  about  the 
things  that  make  home  comfortable  and  more  successful. 

They  Are  FREE — The  Coupon  below  will  bring  them 

732  C7%      _/  Los 

South  MmMMMm  ^/MmMJd  Angeles 


Broadway 


California 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


As  offered  FREE  in  your  advertisement  please  send  me  the  publications  listed  below: 


(  )  BETTER  HOMES.  Beautiful  home 
furnishing  magazine. 

(  )  HEARTHSTONES.  Monthly  maga- 
zine of  Ideas  and  Helps  in  choosing 
Furniture. 

(  )  QUALITY-REED*  CATALOG.  De- 
scribes and  pictures  Keed  Furniture. 


<  )  LLNEN-BEDDING-MATTRESS  Cat- 

alog. 

<  )  DRAPERY  and  RUG  CATALOG.  A 

booklet  of  suggestions  for  making 
home  beautiful. 
(  .  )  THING 3      YOU'LL     KEED  FOR 
BABY.     Cntalog  of  children's  ami 
babies'  needs.    Ready  soon. 


The  Dow  Double  Suction;  Pump 

—VORTEX  CENTRIFUGAL  TYPE  H — 

HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY— LOWEST  UPKEEP 
A  DOUBLE  SUCTION  PUMP  AT     SINGLE  SUCTION  PRICE 


Prices: 

BELT  DRIVEN 

I1  ■  -in.     .  .$  66.50 

2-  in   80.50 

3-  ln  11S1.00 

4-  in  147.00 

5-  ln  189.00 

6-  in  221.00 


Prices : 

MOTOR  DRIVEN 

Exclusive  of 
Motor 
lV4-ln.    .  Si. ;:!.<)<> 

2-ln  157.50 

S-in  199.50 

4-  ki  234.50 

5-  ln   287.00 

6-  in   336.00 


ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Belt  Driven  Pumps  Include  Pulley  and  Flanges. 
Motor  Driven  Pumps  Include  Pomp,  Bed  Plate  and  Flanges. 
Flexible  Coupling — Motor  Mounting  If  Sent  to  Us. 

DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Salesroom,  148  Howard  Street 


No  Car  Shortage  or  High  Sugar  Prices 
Will  Worry  You  If  You  Install  An 

INTERNATIONAL  DEHYDRATOR 

THE  BEST  CROP  INSURANCE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Make  Us  Prove  It. 

Use  This  Coupon  Today  ipf* 

We  Can  Show  You  Plants  in 
Operation.  Write  Us. 

International  Dehydrator  Company. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  OiF-6 
Send  me  fall  particular*. 
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What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
A  ichistling  boy  who  can  carry  a  tune! 

Admitting  that  this  species  is  very 
rare,  who  cares  whether  he  keeps  the 
tune  or  not!  Does  not  June  mean 
vacation  days?  Why  shouldn't  the  boy 
whistle?  And  why  shouldn't  Betty  sing? 
Her  thoughts  are  on  the  hope  chest, 
and  the  little  bungalow — and  Dick  or 
.John  or  Tommy!  For  June  is  the 
young  people's  month — the  children's 
month — the  month  of  promise.  And 
that  Is  the  cue  for  us  older  folks.  Let 
us  promise  ourselves  to  look  at  June 
and  life's  problems  as  nearly  as  possible 
through  the  eyes  of  youth.  That  will 
bring  us  closer  to  them — and  maybe 
help  to  keep  us  young  as  well! 

dbuAs 

Novel  Hat  Band 

AVERY  odd  and  attractive  band  for 
a  sports  hat  can  be  made  by  sew- 
ing together  narrow  strips  of  silk  as 
carpetvags  are  sewn.  Then  knit  th<> 
ball  of  pieced  silk  into  a  band  about 
twenty-seven  inches  long  as  follows: 
Use  needles  such  as  are  used  in  knit- 
ting a  sweater  and  cast  on  five  stitches. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty -seven 
inches — or  the  measurement  around  the 
hat — knit  two  stitches  together,  knit 
three,  turn,  knit  two  stitches  together, 
knit  two,  turn,  knit  two  stitches  to- 
gether, knit  one,  turn,  knit  last  two 
stitches  together.  By  narrowing  off  in 
this  way  the  band  can  be  adjusted  bet- 
ter to  the  slope  of  the  crown. 

Join  the  strip  and  arrange  it  on  the 
hat.  Trim  the  left  side  with  some  sort 
of  ornament  which  will  blend  nicely 
with  the  colors  in  tlte  strip.  I  used 
shades  of  blue,  bronze,  green  and 
touches  of  red  alternating  with  strips 
of  white,  and  trimmed  the  left  side  of 
the  hat  with  two  jet  ornaments  to 
bring  out  the  colorings.  By  using  two 
balls,  one  of  shades  of  color,  the  other 
black  or  some  dark  color,  a  simple  de- 
sign can  be  followed. — Miss  M.  E.  B. 

Preserve  Pearl  Buttons 

IN  THIS  day  of  many  pearl  buttons 
on  washable  dresses,  skirts,  etc..  It 
is  rather  a  nuisance  always  to  be  sew- 
ing them  on,  but.  unless  removed,  they 
are  spoiled  when  washed.  Now,  I  sew 
through  the  holes  in  the  buttons  alone, 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  does  to 
fasten  them  to  the  dress.  Then  I  take 
small  safety  pins  and  pin  through  the 
material,  catching  the  thread  on  the 
button.  The  pins  do  not  show,  nor  does 
the  button  come  off.  This  is  not  only 
■a  great  labor-saving  device,  but  it  saves 
the  buttons  as  well,  and  enables  one 
to  use  the  same  buttons  on  various 
dresses. 


The   Library  and   the   H.  C.  L. 


Turn-Back  Cuffs 

WHEN  making  dresses  or  shirt- 
waists with  turn -back  cuffs  I  have 
found  that  when  the  tiniest  snap  is 
sewed  on  the  cuff  about  one  inch  from 
the  edge  and  fastened  to  the  sleeve  the 
cuff  always  stays  in  place.  More  than 
that,  when  the  garment  is  laundered, 
the  sleeve  can  readily  be  unfastened 
and  does  not  have  to  be  tacked  each 
time  it  is  washed.  On  children's  clothes 
this  is  particularly  usefu'  as  a  time, 
saver. 


To  S 


lew  on  Lace 


In  sewing  hand-made  lace  on  under- 
garments, I  have  found  it  a  great  help 
to  sew  the  lace  on  a  piece  of  very 
narrow  tape  first.  Then,  sew  the  tape 
on  the  garment.  The  lace  is  not  only 
«asier  to  sew  on  this  way.  but  it  can 
be  ripped  off  much  more  easily  when 
the  garment  Is  worn  out,  as  hand-made 
lace  will  almost  always  outwear  two 
suits  of  underwear. 


PUBLIC  libraries  throughout  the 
country  now  are  being  utilized 
by  housewives  in  combating  the 
high  cost  of  everything.  Those  who 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  excessive 
prices  asked  for  life's  necessities  are 
turning  to  books  for  comfort,  solace 
and  practical  help.  And  they  are 
finding  help.  While  libraries  have 
long  been  recognized  as  factors  in 
community  betterment,  never  before 
have  they  been  considered  indis- 
pensable to  good  household  manage- 
ment. Today  this  is  the  case  in  many 
communities. 

The  housewife,  confronted  by  pro- 
hibitive meat  prices,  ordinarily  would 
turn  to  the  cheaper  cuts — but  today 
there  are  no  really  cheap  cuts.  By 
way  of  reducing  living  costs  she  re- 


couraging  the  use  of  existing  libraries 
by  all  persons.  Knowledge  of  what 
the  library  holds — and  this  is  little 
realized — is  being  spread  as  an  im- 
portant phase  of  the  movement,  which 
has  "Books  for  Everybody"  for  its 
slogan. 

This  project  includes  also  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  libraries 
where  none  now  exists  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  may  have 
ready  access  to  the  best  books.  Four 
thousand  librarians,  who  are  members 
of  the  organization,  are  raising  a  fund 
of  $2.000,000— wirh  the  aid  of  library 
trustees  and  friends  of  libraries — to 
carry  out  this  project  for  a  period  of 
three  years. 

Mothers  of  the  Xation  can  co- 
operate in  this  effort  for  promoting 


Do  Your  Youngsters  Use  the  Library? 

Nothing  develops  little  minds  as  does  the  right  kind  of  reading.  Nothing 
injures  them  so  much  as  the  reading  of  "trash."  The  public  library  is  a  safe 
place  to  send  your  kiddies  for  a  reading  hour;  books  borrowed  from  the  library 
for  home  reading  arc  cheap  and  wholesome  amusement.  Several  Pacific  Coast 
communities  have  traveling  libraries  for  the  rural  residents.  Many  California 
farm  families  have  access  to  the  town  libraries.  A  good  library  is  one  of  the 
chief  assets  of  any  community — if  it  is  used. 


duces  her  meat  order  and  seeks  sub- 
stitutes which  cost  less.  At  the 
library  she  is  given  a  book  on  foods 
and  their  preparation.  With  this  at 
hand  she  learns  the  relative  values  of 
various  foods  and  finds  directions  for 
their  economical  preparation.  Pud- 
dings with  one  egg  and  with  little 
sugar  and  milk  attract  her  attention 
and  these  little  desserts  soon  find 
their  way  to  her  table.  Vegetables 
that  are  beneficial  and  nourishing 
soon  replace  costly  cuts  of  meats  at 
least  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and 
Mrs.  Housewife  learns  that  the  family 
budget  now  can  be  made  to  go  farther 
since  the  library  was  visited. 

The  American  Library  Association 
through  its  "enlarged  program"  is  en- 


good  reading  and  universal  self- 
education  by  encouraging  their  chil- 
dren to  patronize  libraries  and  by 
aiding  them  to  select  books  which 
will  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  life 
work.  Children  always  are  intensely 
interested  in  one  or  more  subjects 
and  often  could  be  given  a  proper 
start  along  the  right  highway  if  en- 
couraged to  read  books  which  have  a 
bearing  on  these  subjects.  Older 
boys  and  girls  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  schooling  can  find  in- 
calculable good  in  library  books  of 
the  proper  sort  and  by  interesting  the 
mothers  in  libraries  the  A.  L.  A.  hopes 
to  extend  ^ibrary  influence  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United 
States. — John  S.  Thorp. 


Pillow  Case  Hint 

WHEN  sewing  up  the  bottoms  of 
new  pillow  cases,  I  always  sew  a 
tiny  piece  of  muslin  about  three  inches 
square  inside  the  pillow  case  at  each 
end.  These  small  pieces  of  muslin 
are  seamed  into  the  case  and,  being 
inside,  do  not  show  when  the  pillow 
cases  are  being  used.  However,  when 
the  pillow  cases  are  washed,  turn  them 
wrong  side  out  and  hang  them  on  the 
line  by  means  of  the  squares  of  muslin. 
Then  there  Is  no-  danger  of  tearing  or 
wearing  out  the  corners  of  the  pillow 
cases  by  hanging  them  on  the  lino 
especially  In  cold  weather. — B.  Z.  C. 


Oatmeal  Cookies 

t  cupful  turar  1  teaipoonfui  cinnamon 

V»   cupful  margartn  S  teupoonful  Mlt 

H  cupful  other  shortening  I V4  cupfuli  chnpporf  rtmm 
2  egg«  ft    cupful    chopped  nut 

1      cupful*  pftitry  flnnr  meat* 
I  cupfult  rolled  o»t«        I   temipoonful  «od» 
1  Ublcrpoonful  ttneitr 

Cream  together  the  margann.  short- 
ening and  sugar.  Add  the  eggs  well 
beaten,  the  oats,  the  flour  sifted  with 
the  cinnamon  and  salt,  the  raisins  and 
nuts,  and  lastly  the  soda  mixed  with 
the  vinegar.  Mix  all  together  thor- 
oughly, roll  out  to  one-eighth  Inch  In 
thickness,  cut  and  bake  ten  minutes 
in  a  400  degree  oven.  This  recipe 
makes  about  four  dozen  cookies. 


Cooking  Frogs'  Legs  , 

mill-:  brief  article  on  raising  frogs 
-L  :n  the  last  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion tmong  our  subscribers  Qm 
woman  wants  to  know  how  frogf  t^M 
should  be  cooked,  saying  that  any  num- 
ber of  large  frogs  are  available  In  a 
marsh  near  her  home. 

Csually  only  the  hind  legs  are  eaten' 
the  nuat  on  the  body  Is  edihle.  but 
th-  re  js  such  a  small  quantity  It  would 
not  pay  to  clean  the  iroK.  The  |egn 
have  a  very  deli,  ate  flavor,  resembling 
chicken. 

Mere  are  some  tested  recipes.  fur, 

nished  the  Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute, by  hotel  chefs: 

Broiled  Frogs'  Legs 
Broiled  frogs'  legs  are  perhaps  beat 
of   all.     Select    large   ones    for  this 
method  of  cookery.    After  the  legs  aw 
dressed,  wash  them,  dry  between  tow- 
els,  and   pass   the  Joint  of  one  aj 
through  the  muscle  of  the  other,  thu 
holding  them  in  good  shape.  Br 
over  with  butter,  dust  lightly  with 
and  pepper,  and  broil  till  a  delie 
brown  and  tender.    Serve  with  a  b« 
ter  sauce. 

Sauteed  Frogs'  Lags 
After  drying  the  frogs'  legs  thor- 
oughly, roll  them  in  flour  and  fry  is 
margarln  or  any  good  cooking  oil  ta 
which  a  f.  w  drops  of  onion  and  lemon 
Juice  have  been  added.  When  done, 
place  on  slices  of  thin.  hot.  buttered 
toast  and  dust  with  salt  and  whlta 
pepper. 

Tasty  Frogs'  Legs 
Dip  the  prepared  frogs'  lega  in  fine 
cracker  or  dried  bread  crumbs,  then  In 
slightly  beaten  egg  to  which  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water  have  beea 
added,  then  again  in  the  crumbs.  Pry 
in  hot,  deep  fat,  drain  on  paper,  and 
serve  with  tartar  sauce. 


"Queen  of  Puddings" 

SOAK  one  coffee  cupful  of  pearl 
iota  in  at  least  one  pint  of  watar 
over  night.  Next  day  pare,  core  and 
slice  one  dozen  apples  of  any  kind  (al- 
though Belief leurs  are  best).  Put  a 
thick  layer  of  the  apples  In  a  stoo* 
baking  dish  then  a  layer  of  tapioca, 
then  another  of  apple. 

Add  a  cup  of  water  and  sift  one-half 
'cup  of  sugar  over  the  top.  Don't  fill 
the  dish  to  within  more  than  two  incben 
of  the  top,  as  it  may  boll  over. 

Cover  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  about 
one  hour,  until  the  tapioca  Is  clear,_JU(a 
Jelly,   and   the   apples  tender, 
usually  turn  pink.    Remove  the 
and  allow  to  become  cold.  8erve 
cream,  or  with  whipped  cream,  flav 
with  vanilla— Mrs.  M.  M.  Jackson. 


r,  iiH  ' 

cover 
with 


Peppers  a  la  Creole 

u  l»r«e  trta  poppers  1  cupful  rooked  rto» 

5  mrdluoi-iuu-d  tomitow      1   tewpoonful  ult 
.  imill  ihrr.  bacon  %  wi-ptxinfml  pappw 

1  teupoonful  chopped  onion   %  cupful  but  w»ur 

Cut  the  peppers  In  halves  and  remote 
the  s-jeds.  Remove  the  skins  and  corea 
of  the  tomatoes  and  cut  Into  fine  pi« 
Fry  out  the  bacon  which  has  been 
in  fine  pieces,  and  brown  the  oniona 
the  drippings.  Mix  the  tomatoes,  bacon, 
oni  >n.  rice  and  seasonings  and  fill  '»* 
cavities  of  the  peppers  with  this  mlx- 
ture.  Surround  the  peppers  with  not 
water  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  b*^n 
drippings,  cover,  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  tender,  removing  UW 
cover  during  the  last  fifteen  mlnutaa. 
Basic  occasionally  while  baking.  Serve 
hot. 


Colored  Thread  for  Basting 

When  sewing.  I  use  thread  of  con- 
trasting color  for  basting.    It  la 
much  simpler  to  follow  an  edge  on  » 
machine,    and    easier    to    de  tect  UM 
threads  when  removing  bastlnga  rro— 
the  finished  work. 
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Selected  fylrafef Sinclair?* 

These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway.  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs  to  increase,  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  thry  still  sell  at 
from  10  to  20  cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


2019 — Child's  Play  Suit 
Out  In  4  sizes:    2,  3,  4  and  5  years.  Size 
requires  2%    yards  of   44-inch  materinl. 
rice  15  cents. 


2893— Girl's  Dress 

Cut  In  3  sizeB:  12,  14  and  16  years.  Size 
14  requires  4  Uj  yards  of  36-lnch  material. 
Price  16  cents. 


3234 — A  New  Play  Apron 
Out  In  r.  sizes:    1,  2,  3.  4  and  o  years. 
4-year  size  will  require  114  'yards  of  36- 
6h  material.    Price  15  cents. 


2871 — A  Simple  Dress 
fut  in  4  sizes:    2,  4.  6  and  S  years 
requires   2Vi    yards  of  ati-lnch 
Price  15  cents. 


322S — Ladles'  Apron 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small.  32-34;  medium, 
36-38;  large,  40-42;  extra  large,  44-46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  4  yards  of  36-ihch  material.  Price 
15  cents. 


Size 
material. 


S247 — A  Charming  Gown 
I  Cut  in  7  sUes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  i2.  44  and 
U  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size  will 
leqnlrs  4%  yards  of  36-Inch  material  for 
he  dress  and  1%  yards  for  the  Jumper  or 
vsr-blonse.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower 
Idee  Is  1%  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


( ATALOGCK  NOTICE 

Send  15c  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  Spring  and  Summer.  1919-1920  cat- 
alogue, containing  550  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  Illus- 
trating: 30  at  the  various  simple  stitches. 
This  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  home  dressmaker. 


3221 — Misses'  Dress 

i  I  Cut  in  3  sizes:  1«.  18  and  :o  years.  For 
1  In  lt-year  size,  414  yards  of  38-lnch  ma- 
4  trial  will  be  required.  Width  of  skirt  at 
P  |>wer  sdge  is  about  IS  yards.  Price  15  cents. 

3219 —  lounging  Kobe 

m    Cat  In   4   sites:    Small,   32-34:  medium. 

•  W-li;  large,   40-42,  and   extra  large.  44-4H 

•  nch.es  bust   measure.     A  medium  size  will 
bqulre  7V4  yards  of  3«-lnch  material.  The 

I  idth  of  the  skirt  at  Its  lower  wdge  la  2 
I  lards.    Price  15  cents. 

«   ear"  sis. 

'.a 


322S— Girl's  Dress 


4  sizes:  4,  6,  I  and  10  years.    A  c- 
Ul  require   %  yards  of  27-lnch 
atarial  for  the  gulmp*  and  2ft  yards  for 
a  svsr-dress.    Price  16  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find  cents,'  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Site  

Pattern  No   Site  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHAHD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


Buy  the  Best  Piano 
You  Can  Afford 

A  good  many  people  start  out  to  buy  a  Piano  with 
the  idea  of  "how  cheap"  they  can  buy.  They  usu- 
ally have  only  one  thing  in  mind — "the  price." 
They  are  naturally  attracted  to  dealers  making 
"price"  the  main  talking  point  of  their  pianos. 
Pianos  are  very  intricate  instruments — the  plate 
and  sounding  board  must  be  first  class  in  every  re- 
spect; there  are  thousands  of  little  parts  which 
must  be  accurately  made  and  fitted.  Now  this 
"mechanical"  part  costs,  if  the  Piano  is  made  prop- 
erly and  of  good  materials.  The  "tone"  of  the  Pi- 
ano is  still  another  matter — the  art  of  the  manu- 
facturer has  endowed  the  instrument  with  a 
"soul,"  which  we  speak  of  usually  as  the  "tone" — 
this,  too,  is  figured  in  the  cost  of  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  if  the  purchaser'  desires  an  instrument 
which  is  a  real  Piano,  with  a  "soul,"  and  not  just  a 
piece  of  furniture,  a  substantial  amount  should  be 
invested.  Instead  of  figuring  "how  cheap,"  the 
purchaser  should  figure  "how  good"  he  can  afford 
to  buy — for  the  more  money  invested  at  a  reliable 
Piano  house,  the  better  the  instrument,  the  longer 
the  service,  and  the  greater  the  satisfaction. 
We  carry  an  unusually  large  line  of  Pianos  in  only 
one  quality — dependable  quality — but  we  offer  a 
wide  range  when  graded  as  to  price.  As  we  glad- 
ly arrange  convenient  payment  terms,  it  is  remark- 
able how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a  really  good  Piano. 
We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 
Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


ShermanMay  &  Go. 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth   and   J    Streets,  Sacramento 
326    E.    Main    Street,  Stockton 
J   and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno. 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


Common  Coal  Oil 

(KEROSENE) 

Makes  Any  Stove  a 
Gas  Stove  by  Simply 
Attaching  a  Univer- 
sal Burner 

Which  starts  or  stops  your  fire  almost  instantly.  Burns  coal  oil 
without  smoke,  odor  or  soot.  Bakes  and  heats  perfectly,  saves  time, 
labor,  expense.  Any  one  can  install  it.  Fits  any  stove  without  change. 
Cheapest  to  buy  and  operate.  $7.50  size  burner,  with  5-gal.  tank,  8 
ft.  pipe,  valve,  drain  and  all  necessary  fittings  complete  for  ordinary 
domestic  stove,  sent  anywhere,  forwarding  charges  collect, 

$12. 50 

UNIVERSAL  BURNER  CO. 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Made  in  sizes  for  Furnace  Heater,  Range,  or  Stove.  Exclusive  Agents  Wanted. 


HAVE  YOU  A  FARM  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements,  vehicles, 
poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material,  new  or  second- 
hand goods  of  any  kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  automobiles,  sewing 
machines — in  fact,  anything  you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in  Orchard  and  Farm. 
A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer.  Don't  delay — mail  the  ad  you  desire  to  use,  or 
let  us  write  it  for  you.  Address  Advertising  Manager,  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 
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DUJ*T 

w\ih  NiCO- 

SULPHR 

Li.  i 


The  discovery 
of  N  ico-Sul- 
phur  Dust  by 
Prof.  Ralph  E. 
Smith  of  the 
University  of 
California,  will 
r  e  v  o  I  utionize 
the  control  of 
citrus  pests. 

It  makes  possible  the 
extermination  IN  ONE 
OPERATION  of  the  cit- 
rus growers'  greatest 
enemies — aphis 
and  red  spider. 


We  are  exclusive 
distributers. 


Niagara 
Dusting 
Machines 

In  All  Sizes 
and  Types. 


Established  IW1 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  «  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P. E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


ADVERTISING 
Does  the  Work 

All  farmers  have  surplus  stock  used 
implements,  etc.,  that  can  easily  be 
turned  into  money — a  small  ad  will 
do  the  work — the  cost  is  small. 
Save  the  middleman's  commission 
by  advertising.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address  Advertising  Dept., 
Orchard  and  Farm 


LOS  ANGELES  HOTEL 
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I  Ptpot  On  Ems  Hit  Door 


(Continued 

with  never  an  end  to  the  work  or  the 
beggarly  economy. 

Wouldn't  Give  Up 

The  invariable  result  of  our  serious 
talks  was  renewed  determination  to 
keep  at  the  "cut-out"  farm  a  while 
longer.  The  many  months  of  this  long 
fight  had  a  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fect. Sometimes  our  lonely  lives, 
our  daily  tasks  and  our  primitive 
equipment,  while  we  read  in  the  paper 
of  wanton  extravagance  in  city  so- 
ciety and  the  splendor  of  lazy  drones, 
almost  broke  our  nerve.  I  have  gone 
behind  the  barn  in  order  to  get  hold 
of  myself  and  my  wife  has  cried  bit- 
terly in  the  thought  that  we  had  to 
live  like  that  and  work  so  hard.  But 
the  idea  of  being  a  qukter  was  so 
repulsive  that  I  went  back  to  my 
labor,  and  the  brave  woman  smiled  at 
the  troubles  which  beset  us. 

I  was  always  able  to  get  work  at 
the  best  wages  I  had  ever  received, 
and  that  kept  us  going  while  I 
cleared  the  land  and  grubbed.  I 
worked  for  others  three  months  in 
the  summer,  reserving  the  winter 
time  for  the  farm-clearing  labor. 

The  first  year  I  carried  buckets  of 
water  for  the  home  from  a  spring 
half  a  mile  away.  However,  I  saw  a 
prospect  of  developing  water  in  the 
mountain  side  above  the  house.  I 
had  to  hire  a  man  to  help  at  that 
work.  In  two  weeks  we  dug  into  the 
mountain  side,  and  then,  working  by 
myself,  I  developed  a  source  of  three 
inches  of  water.  It  cost  me  four 
weeks  of  hard  labor.  To  pay  for 
pipe  I  labored  three  weeks  at  the 
Corona  clay  quarry — bound  not  to 
spend  a  penny  unnecessarily  at  any 
time. 

The  first  income  from  the  farm  was 
received  in  the  spring  of  1919,  when 
our  potato  crop  was  sold  for  $157. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  only  a  small  item 
from  the  land  I  had  so  far  cleared. 
But  words  cannot  express  the  joy 
my  wife  and  I  experienced  in  actually 
getting  money  from  our  own  land. 
We  felt  repaid  for  months  of  the 
hardest  and  most  constant  labor  and 
saving. 

More  Income  Realized 

We  now  had  money  with  which  to 
buy  seeds  and  do  much.  I  bought 
some  Poland  China  sows  at  a  low 
price  from  a  man  who  had  tired  of 
ranching  in  two  years.  My  wife 
hauled  planks  to  build  the  pig  pen. 
Now  we  have  pigs  which  are  to  be 
sold  this  month  to  the  packers  for 
about  $95.  We  shall  soon  have  a 
profitable  herd. 

We  sold  fuel  from  the  place — chap- 
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arral  and  creosote  brush  which  I  cut 
— for  $110.  With  this  money  we 
bought  a  Guernsey  cow.  And  from 
our  two  cows  now  we  sell  milk  for 
$35  a  month.  Besides,  we  have 
plenty  for  the  family. 

Still,  clearing  of  the  land  went 
ahead.  Our  sales  put  zest  into  the 
savage  labor  and  were  sauce  .to  our 
deprivations.  We  actually  saw  some- 
thing coming  in  from  the  farm.  Then 
we  had  sales  of  eirp-<!  and  a  dozen 
turkeys  that  my  wife  had  raised. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  sold  cabbage, 
peas  and  a  calf.  My  farm  ,Avas  ac- 
tually yielding  an  income.  My  days 
of  working  for  other  people  had  come 
to  an  end  as  I  reached  the  age  of  33 
years.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  tears 
that  we  shed  as  we  realized  that  fact, 
when  the  hog  buyer  made  us  an  offer 
for  the  pigs? 

Five  Years'  Accomplishment 

As  things  stood  with  us  at  the  first 
of  March,  1920,  about  five  years  after 
we  embarked  on  our  enterprise,  we 
had  a  farm  of  42  cleared  acres— 8  more 
to  be  cleared  at  our  leisure.  We  had 
26  acres  in  crops  and  the  rest  in 
pasture  and  brush.  Enough  water 
had  been  developed  for  6  acres  and 
there  was  a  possibility  of  having 
more  in  a  wet  year. 

I  have  most  of  my  land  in  oats; 
10  acres  in  potatoes,  4  in  Egyptian 
corn  and  fodder  corn.  1  plan  soon 
to  set  out  two  acres  of  apple  trees. 
Besides,  I  -have  two  acres  of  peas,  also 
a  lot  of  garden  truck  such  as  carrots, 
rutabagas,  cabbage  and  lettuce.  Also, 
we  are  raising  kaffir  corn  for  chicken 
feed.  We  are  planning  to  raise 
chickens  on  an  extensive  scale,  hav- 
ing done  well  on  the  few  we  have 
now.  ,      ,       .  . 

We  are  happy  now  in  the  thought 
that  the  hardest  part  of  our  task  is 
over,  but  I  realize  what  brute 
strength  has  been  expended  in  the 
clearing  of  our  small  acreage.  It  has 
been  five  years  of  the  most  laborious 
work  man  ever  conceived.  But  we 
are  proud  of  our  pluck  in  sticking  to 
the  place.  Of  course,  our  career  of 
being  our  own  masters  is' only  begun. 
We  have  wonderful  plans,  now  that 
capital  is  coming  our  way.  Certainly 
our  farm  shall  grow.  Fifty  acres  is 
too  small  an  area  for  a  man  and 
woman  who  know  what  work  is.  We 
shall  have  more  acreage.  We  intend 
to  have  a  stock  and  poultry  farm  that 
will  make  us  well-to-do.  Not  until 
I  am  at  least  60  will  we  ever  give  up 
to  a  life  of  "do-nothingness"— I  do  not 
say  a  "retired  life."  And  that  is  over 
25  years  hence! 


(Continued 

stitute  for  old-fashioned  sorghum 
syrup. 

There  is  a  great  cry  for  sugar  for 
canning  fruit.  Why  not  can  the  fruit 
with  a  very  little  or  no  sugar,  except 
thai  naturally  found  in  ripe  fruit  and 
then  add  sorghum  syrup  when  the 
fruit  is  served?  This  syrup,  reboiled 
and  clarified,  makes  a  fine  sweetening 
for  fruit,  as  well  as  for  pies,  cakes, 
cookies,  breakfast  "mush,"  and  even 
for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Owners  of  a  dozen  or  two  horse- 
power mills  last  season  found  great 
demand  for  their  product  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  One  sorghum  maker 
with  a  power  mill,  near  Orange,  was 
literally  besieged  with  people  from 
Los  Angeles  and  other  Southern  Cali- 
fornia points.  His  entire  output  was 
sold  long  before  it  was  pressed  from 
the  canes  and  reduced  to  syrup  in  the 
evaporating  pans. 
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Last  year  there  were  mills  for 
pressing  on  shares  in  San  Fernando 
Valley,  Pomona  Valley,  in  Riverside 
and  Orange  Counties,  several  in  San 
Foaquin  Valley,  and  at  least  one  in 
Sacramento  Valley.  There  was  one 
also  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.  This  year, 
plans  are  under  way  to  set  up  many 
more  of  these  mills.  Almost  any  One 
growing  some  sweet  sorghum  cane 
this  year  can  find  a  mill  not  far  away. 

One  man  living  in  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, last  summer  grew  a  small 
patch  of  sorghum  in  his  back  yard. 
When  it  was  matured,  he  stripped  the 
canes  and  loaded  them  in  bundles  in 
the  back  of  his  "flivver."  He  carried 
them  to  a  mill  an  hour's  ride  away, 
and  returned  home  the  same  morning 
with  11  gallons  of  liquid  sugar,  which 
was  the  amount  allowed  him  by  the 
man  who  conducted  the  mill.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  high  cost  of  sweets 
did  not  worry  one  family  last  winter! 


NOVELTY 


The  most  fashionable  ao<)  tUt  most  prac- 
ticable for  yemr  self  defense  against  all 
■  ttacka  is  the  K  M I  l  BRTOLVBR 


Which  you  use  every  day  as  a  knife,  and 
other  times  you  can  use  It  aa  a  revolvefl 

22  calibre. 

KNIFE  REVOLVER  in  no  plaything,  but 
It  is  the  most  fashionable  and  most  pr 
ticable  thlnir.  When  It  is  put  together  W 
look*  like  any  pocket  knife.  S  Inches  long; 
the  knife  blades  are  made  of  tbe  best  stafB 
and  the  cover  Is  nickel  plated.  The  billets 
are  hidden  in  the  knife  and  also  the  blsdea: 
when  you  need  a  knife  you  Just  open  It  and 
you  can  use  it — and  In  case  of  danger  yea 
just  pull  the  trigger  and  It  glrea  out  It 
calibre  shots. 

Most  truly,  this  Is  a  good  Invention. 

These   knives   are  sold   any   other  pi 
at  »12  and  more — but  we  will  sell  them, 
short   time  only,    nt    16. «5 — that   Is  at  th» 
cost  price,   aa  we  want  the  people  to  g 
more  acquainted   with  tnese  knives. 

We  have  not  a  very  big  stock  of  theej) 
knives,  but  about  3000,  so  don't  delay  this 
for  later  but  write  for  one  TODAY. 

rty  ordering  enclose  25c.  and  the  rest  yea 
will  pay  when  this  fashionable  KNIFE- 
REVOLVER  IS  DELIVERED  TO  YOC* 
HOME. 

ALL  WORLD  EXPORTERS.  Dept.  «. 
1010  N".  Ashland  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 


Remedies  for  Cow  Clean- 
ing, Breeding  and  Abor- 
tion, Scouring  Calves,  Hog 
Cholera.  An  Insect  De- 
stroyer.   A  Poultry  Food. 

Lambert  Stock 

Remedies  Company 


A.  M.  Bibens, 
President. 


H.  V.  Bridgeford, 
Vice  President. 


Factory:  Modesto,  Cat. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


Green  Fruit  &  Vegetables 
of  All  Kinds  Wanted 
for  Spot  Cash 

We  are  prepared  to  handle  any 
shipments  of  GREEN  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES  you  or  any  of  your  frlendi 
can  ship  us  on  consignment.  Our  ex- 
perience of  over  40  years  enable*  us  to 
give  your  shipments  the  beat  attention 
possible.  Liberal  advances  made  on  con- 
signments If  desired.  We  dispose  of  all 
shipments  for  spot  cash  and  make  Imme- 
diate cash  returns  at  the  highest  market 
prices.  MARK  AND  CONSIGN  ALL 
PRODUCE  YOU  9HIP  TO  THE  OLD 
AND  RELIABLE  FIRM  OF 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

General   Produce  Commission  Merchants 
U*-t*6  (LAY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Phone  Krarnv  10M. 


Centrally  located.   Easily  acoea. 
sible  to  all  parta  of  the  city. 
Cars  to  beachea,  and  other 
points,  close  at  band. 

|W  RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY-« 
I  Dlnlns  room  under  hotel  ratntftmtal. 
I ,  Lie  H  tilts' sr.  Prss.  G  sorts  A.  Csilist.  Sts. 


|  AT  FIGUEROA»»o  SIXTH 
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How  I  Irrigate  Cantaloupes 


(Continued  from  Pnge  14) 


ced  and  successful  growers  insist 
»t  the  soil  in  a  melon  field  must  be 
fine  and  powdery  as  flour.  This 
rans,  of  course,  continual  ctiltivat- 
f  and  not  a  little  hand  hoeing.  The 
:ret  of  melon  growing  lies  particu- 
ly  in  intensive  use  of  the  hoe — 
pecially  after  irrigation. 

Avoiding  Hand  Work 

Furrows,  of  course,  are  cultivated 
th-  the  aid  of  a  horse,  but  where 
iter  has  overflowed  to  the  roots, 
;  work  must  be  done  by  hand.  This 
extremely  tedious,  as  the  runners 
d  vines  must  be  moved  before  hoe- 
l  and  replaced  after  hoeing.  An- 
ler  reason  for  keeping  the  water 
thin  the  furrows  is  that  melons,  if 
t  lying  on  wet  soil,  will  rot  quickly, 
henever  they  lie  on  wet  ground,  it 
necessary  t®  carry  in  dry  earth  and 
:  them  on  it.  or  to  set  them  on  a 
d  of  leaves  away  from  the  damp 
rth. 

[The  essential  things  to  remember 
t>ut   irrigating   are    to    keep  your 


horse  (and  yourself)  off  the  vines,  to 
keep  water  away  from  roots,  vines 
and  fruit,  and  to  cultivate  well  every 
inch  of  earth  that  has  received  water. 


Potato  Irrigation 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
urn  crop,  by  allowing  the  plants 
normally,  irrigation  should 
ie  as  long  as  it  is  necessary 
the  soil  moist,  or  until  the 
show,  by  the  "yellowing"  of 
e,  that  they  are  maturing, 
hould  be  done  regardless  of 
r  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
irrigation  after  the  plants 
bloom.  In  some  localities 
soils  are  very  retentive  of 
re  and  where  the  weather  is 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  irri- 
ie  after  the  blossoming  period,  but 
6  most  of  the  soils  of  the  State  it  is 
disable  to  irrigate  later  than  this. 
If  the  grower  desires  to  harvest  his 
tip  early,  in  order  to  catch  a  better 
rlrket,  it  may  be  wise  to  withhold 
t|  water  when  the  potatoes  reach 
llrketable  size  in  order  that  the 
»ers  may  mature  more  quickly. 


[A  Friendly  Enemy" — One  of  our 
pjeribers  criticizes  us  in  a  manner 
|t  is  more  than  pleasing.  "Orchard 
n  Farm  has  one  great  fault,"  he 
rs,  "in  that  it  is  published  monthly 

teid  of  weekly." 

I       '  ■ 

pne  must  test  his  seeds  in  order 

know  they  will  grow  and  test  his 
(I  to  know  it  is  sweet. 


Nosing  Around 

(Continued  from  Pose  12) 

and  mutilated  and  made  into  mys- 
terious "by-products." 

And  the  smell  of  the  horses — of  the 
stables?  To  one  who  loves  animals 
and  the  country,  these  are  odors  that 
haunt  his  memory  and,  instead  of  re- 
pelling him,  call  him  back  to  the  barns 
and  fields.  Probably  there  will  al- 
ways be  pavement-bound  city  people 
who  will  laugh  at  this  suggestion! 

But  they  are  welcome  to  their 
trashy  alleys,  to  the  iron-grated  man- 
holes, from  the  depths  of  which  rise 
reeking,  musty  blasts.  They  are  wel- 
come to  their  soap  factories,  and  glue 
factories,  and  fertilizer  factories.  They 
can  have  their  sulphur  smoke  and  the 
reeking  stench  that  comes  from 
dump-heaps  of  filth.  Theirs,  if  they 
like  it,  the  miles  of  dingy  tenements 
and  cheerless,  grassless,  treeless 
abodes  where  foreigners  huddle  like 
frightened  sheep. 

Give  me  the  clean,  sweet  country, 
where  a  smell's  a  smell,  and  where, 
if  any  odor  becomes  too  strong  for 
you,  you  can  get  away  from  it.  I'm 
like  the  man  in  the  tobacco  ad:  "My 
nose  kriows!" 


A  Welcome  Visitor — "Orchard  and 
Farm  comes  very  regularly  and  we  all 
enjoy  it  a  great  deal." — W.  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Fair  Park  Ranch,  Coulterville, 
California. 


$1500  FROM  V/z  ACRES 

RHUBARB 

Received  by  a  grower  got  his  plants 
from  me  last  summer.  The  Rhubarb 
Growers'  Association  marketed  his  crop 
for  him. 

Illustrated  Circular — Description,  cul- 
tural directions  and  price  list  of 

plants  sent  on  request. 
W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


Your  Opporuntity 

To  Get  This  Handy  Farm  Tool,  25c 


THREAOINB 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH  p,pE  WRENCH 

Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nut  wrench,  a  screw  driver  and  three  dies  for  clean- 
ing up  or  re-threading-  rusted  and  battered  threads.  Dies  fit  all  standard 
bolts  used  on  standard  farm  machinery.  Requires  no  adjustments;  never 
slips;  simple  and  always  ready  for  use.  Will  work  in  closer  quarters  than 
any  other  wrench;  has  handsome  blued  finish.  Every  farmer  should  have 
one  of  these  Wrenches  for  his  tool  kit.  Can  be  used  in  more  ways  than 
any  wrench  made.. 

We  have  a  few  of  these  wrenches  on  hand,  and  while  they  last,  will 
mail  them  prepaid  at  cost  (pre-war  prices),  25c.  Order  today.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Watering  Young  Trees 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  I 
set  out  my  young  trees.  Do  you  think  It  a 
good  plan  ?  • 

"The  idea  is  rather  unique,  but  we 

see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 

practicable,  provided  the  pipe  were  so 

placed  as  to  deliver  the  water  to  the 


roots,  and  not  too  far  below  them, 
where  it  would  be  lost  through  per- 
colation. Whether  or  not  the  expense 
would  be  justified  is  another  consid- 
eration, but  this  certainly  should  be 
a  good  way  to  conserve  water." 


Winter  Potatoes 
\UE  have  just  (April  1st)  dug  46 
pounds  of  nice,  smooth  potatoes 
when  they  were  selling  for  15  cents  a 
pound.  I  shall  explain  how  these 
potatoes  were  grown  in  the  winter. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  our 
house  we  have  a  space  measuring  8x11 
feet  which  we  enclosed  with  12-inch 
boards.  The  space  was  filled  up  with 
leaves  and  the  boards  kept  them  from 
b  owing  away.  We  spaded  up  the 
plot  on  the  15th  of  November  and 
used  a  6-inch  board  to  walk  on  so  as 
not  to  pack  the  ground,  planting  our 
seed  potatoes,  previously  cut,  6  inches 
apart  along  the  edge  of  the  board. 
Turning  the  board  each  time,  we  re- 
peated the  process  until  the  area  was 
all  planted,  making  the  hills  6  inches 
apart  in  either  direction.  Then  we 
covered  the  hills  with  leaves  6  inches 
deep.  We  packed  them  down  and 
kept  the  ground  moist,  covering  it  on 
frosty  nights. 

We  feel  well  repaid  for  our  trouble 
and  are  planning  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, but  will  use  perfect  seed  so  as 
to  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  good 
potatoes  and  will  cover  the  potatoes 
lightly  with  an  inch  or  more  of  dirt 
before  spreading  the  leaves. — M.  S. 
DeGroff,  Ontario,  California. 

Let's  Go! 

LOS  ANGELES  will  have  this  year 
one  of  the  two.  national  tractor 
shows  to  be  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  date,  to  be  announced  later,  will 
be  some  time  during  early  September. 
The  Northern  and  Southern  California 
Tractor  and  Implement '  Associations 
will  co-operate  in  making  the  show 
one  of  the  greatest  ever  held  in 
America.  It  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Tractor  and  Im- 
plement Association. 
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No  sir-ee,  bob ! 


rHAT  quality  means  to 
your  satisfaction,  you'll 
know  as  soon  as  you  smoke 
Camels!  Camels  quality  plus  Camels  expert  blend 
of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos 
pass  out  the  most  wonderful  cigarette  smoke  you 
ever  drew  into  your  mouth. 

And,  the  way  to  prove  those  statements 
is  to  compare  Camels  puff-by-puff  with  any 
cigarette  in  the  world! 

Camels  have  a  mild  mellowness  that  is  new  to 
you.  Yet,  that  desirable  "body"  is  all  there!  And, 
Camels  never  tire  your  taste. 

Camels  leave  no  unpleas- 
ant cigaretty  aftertaste  nor 
unpleasant  cigaretty  odor! 
Your  say-so  about  Camels 
will  be: 

"My,  but  that's  a 
great  cigarette". 

Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in 
scientifically  sealed  packages 
of '20 cigarettes  for 20  cants;  or 
ten  packages  (200  cigarettes) 
inaglassine-paper-covered  car- 
tort.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  carton  for  the  home  or  of- 
fice supply  or  when  you  travel. 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
-S*km.  N.  C. 


Did  You  Ever  Keep  a  Record  of  Your  Cows? 

If  so,  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  need  of  a  convenient  simple  and  handy 
record  sheet.  Thousands  of  dairymen  throughout  the  United  States 
are  today  using  record  sheets.  We  have  >  record  sheet  that  w.ll  fill 
your  every  want. 

If  you  have  never  kept  a  record  now  is  the  time  to  becin  You  can 
never  be  as  successful  a  dairyman  without  dairy  records  of  your  cows 
as  with  them.  Send  for  enough  to  run  a  year— one  a  month— and  you 
will  never  again  do  without  them. 

Daily  Milk  Record  Sheet  for  Ten  Cows,  Size  10  ins.  by  17*  ins. 

6   Sheets  for  $  .25,  Postpaid 
15   Sheets  for  $  .50,  Postpaid 
25  Sheets  for  $  .75,  Postpaid 
50   Sheets  for  S1.25,  Postpaid 
100  Sheets  for  $2.00,  Postpaid 
M  you  have  ten  cows  or  less,  you  will  need  one  sheet  a  month;  for  20 
cows  two  sheets  a  month;  for  30  cows,  three  sheets  a  month,  etc. 
Ea"cn'  X^t  contains  record  of  the  morning  and  evening  milking  for  ten 
rows  for  31  days,  with  a  space  for  the  total  month's  produce  of  each 

cow.  ... 

Address 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

Examiner  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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HAT  month  of  the  year  do 
you  like  the  best?"  J  asked 
a  group  of  school  children 
recently.  A  chorus  of  "June"  was 
the  answer.  They  all  liked  June  be- 
cause it  meant  to  them  vacation-time. 
And  I  really  can't  blame  them,  can 
you? 

When  I  asked  a  certain  young  lady 
what  month  of  the  year  she  thought 
was  the  nicest,  she  grew  becomingly 
pink  and  said,  "June."  Of  course, 
June  IS  the  month  when  brides  and 
weddings  and  such  things  play 
prominent  parts.  But,  I  wonder  if 
the  interested  young  ladies  realize 
why  this  is  the  favorite  season  for 
weddings.  It  is  because  June  is  the 
month  when  flowers  are  at  their  best, 
and  what  would  weddings  be  without 
flowers?  • 

June  is  important  for  flowers,  vaca- 
tions, weddings  and  mosquitos.  June, 
too,  is  a  month  when  bugs  come  to 
life  and  beset  the  prettiest  blossoms. 
Therefore^  this  is  a  time  when  the 
spray  is  needed.  Then,  too,  it  is  about 
this  time  that  many  plant  diseases 
begin  manifesting  themselves. 

A  Few  Spraying  Hints 

Agriculturists  and  florists  maintain' 
that    spraying   is    "crop  insurance. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
The  Flower  Garden  Editor  will . 
be  glad  to  answer  the  questions  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  plant  lovers 
concerning  specific  or  general 
problems.  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  address: 
"Flower  Garden  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles."  Always  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 


They  also  maintain 
that  spraying  for 
prevention  of  dis- 
eases is  more  ef- 
fective than  at- 
tempts to  cure. 
After  a  disease  be- 
comes thoroughly 
established,  it  is 
almost  impossible 
to  cure  it,  but 
careful  spraying 
will  check  its 
spreading,  it  has 
been  found. 

We  spray  for  in- 
sects of  all  kinds, 

as  well  as  for  diseases.  Fungous  dis- 
eases are  brought  on  by  poor,  "sickly" 
soil,  or  by  too  rich  soil,  or  by  soil 
that  is  not  well  drained,  or  by  that 
which  is  full  of  ground  insects. 
Again  it  may  be  caused  by  insects 
attacking  the  top  growth,  by  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  by  insuffi- 
cient or  too  much  water,  or  possibly 
several  other  less  important  factors. 

A  fungicide  does  not  control  or 
eliminate  insects,  but  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  an  insecticide  and  the 
two  are  used  in  one  operation.  The 
fungicides  generally  used  on  plants  and 
flowers  are  the  sulphur  compounds 
and  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  Bordeaux 
formula  calls  for  one  pound  of  blue- 
stone  or  copper  sulphate  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  quick-lime,  mixed 
with  12  gallons  of  water.  However, 
most  of  our  gardens  will  need  not 
more  than  a  gallon  of  the  mixture  to 
spray  every  bit  of  them.  A  gallon 
can  be  made  by  using  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  blue-stone  and  one  and 
one-half  tablcspoonfuls  of  the  lime. 

Very  likely  the  blue-stone  and  lime 
both  will  need  to  be  broken  up  with 
a  hammer  when  being  used  in  small 
quantities.  Dissolve  the  bluestone  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water.  Mix  the  lime 
with  a  little  water  until  it  stops 
bubbling,  then  add  enough  water  to 
make  a  quart.  Stir  the  two  mixtures 
slowly  together,  and  when  they  are 
well  mixed  add  two  quarts  of  water. 
The  mixture  is  then  ready  to  apply. 
It  should  be  used  within  a  day  or  two, 
as  it  loses  its  strength  if  allowed  to 
stand  very  long.  The  gardener  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  use  a  com- 
mercial or  ready-mixed  preparation. 

Another  commonly  used  fungicide 
is  lime-sulphur.  It  is  employed  in  the 
dry  form  for  dusting  plants  liable  to 
mildew,  or  those  which  already  have 


contracted  mildew.     Roses  cspec! 
an-  subject  to  mildew.  Sulphur,  m 
with  lime  and  water,  is  used  both 
scale  and  mildew.    It  is  best  to 
the  mixture  already  prepared  an 
a  concentrated  form  for  small 
dens.    The  amount  of  water  to 
with  it  is  indicated  on  the  packa 
Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  popular  3 
ticide,  and  frequently  is  used  with 
Bordeaux    or    sulphur  mixturei 
order  to  make  one  operation  of  »p 
inn  for  both  insects  and  diseases 
is  more  often  used  than  Paris  Gi 
because  it  does  not  wash  off  ea 
I'aris  (Iron  and  arsenate  of  lead 
quently  an   used  to  kill  the  chei 
insects     An  ounce  of  arsenate  of 
to  a  gallon  of  water  or  Bordeaux 
ture   is   sufficient  for  ordinary 
poses,  but  double  this  amount 
necessary  to  kill  the  larger 
such  a*  bet  tics.    Arsenate  of  le 
not  injure  plants  even  though 
used  at  good  strength. 

The  sucking  insects,  such 
lice,  must  be  killed  by  the 
sprays.    The  poison  sprays 
kill  them,  nor  will  the  contact 
kill  the  chewing  insects.  Th 
sprays  for  the  sucking  insects,' 
daily    during    the  summer 
plants  are  in  bloom  and  in 
are  the 
emulsion 
solution 
kerosene  e: 
for  the  small 
den  is  made 
one-third  of  | 
of  laundry  ji 
dissolved 
water,  a 
water  am 
kerosene, 
this  mix 
it  is  w  1 
foamy.  1 
ing  plant 
emulsion 
A  gallor 


inTo'l 


gallons  hi  water 
with  tlve#i<|uid  is  used  for  th 

plants. 

The  soap  solution  is  made  b 
solving  a  half  bar  of  yellow  lit 
or  fish-oil.  soap  and  mixing  it 
oughly  with  a  gallon  of  water, 
other  good  spray  is  made  with 
tobacco  stems,  which  may  be 
at   any   cigar  manufacturing 
Cover  the  stems  with  boiling 
and  let  them  stand  over  jygl 
dilute    the    liquid  according 
strength  needed.    If  you  canm 
tain  the  waste  tobacco  stei 
ever,  there  are  several  con 
forms    of    tobacco   on  the 
ready  to  use  by  diluting  with 

When  using  "insect  powders,' 
them  with  the  powder  bell 
old  method  of  sprinkling  the 
over  the  plants  with  a  can 
with  holes  is  wasteful.  The 
to  use  the  powders  is  early 
morning  when  the  plants 

Sow  Cineraria  in  June 
A   greenhouse  or  solarium 

the  last  touch  of  appropriate 
less  there  are  a  few  cineraria* 
In  the  semi-tropical  region,  cii 
do  well  out   of  doors  in  st 
situations.    In  the  shade  of 
or  on  the  shady  side  of  I 
are  good  situations.  Since 
plants  of  beautiful  colors,  t1 
needed  to  cheer  up  the  dark 

Originally  the  cineraria  c; 
South  Africa,  being  found  in  sh 
spots  where  the  plants  were 
moist  and  cool.    Although  tl 
eraria)  must  always  be  kept 
must  not  be  wet.     It  simply 
stand  "wet  feet." 

In  the  interior  sections  it 
sow  the  seed  in  August,  as 
plants  do  not  stand  the  heat 
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I j t  in  Ihe  coast  and  semi-tropical  (lis 
licts  June  is  an  excellent  month  for 

J.winp  the  cineraria.  Tin-  plants 
l-ow  rapidly, ,and  when  winter  comes 

ill  make  a  good  showing--  Sow  in 
jiallow  toliacco  bo^es.  with  hok-s  and 
leces  of  china  or  slonc.s  in  the  hot- 
I  m,  for  drainage.     I'm    oik-  part  of 

(Jean  river  sand,  one  part  silted  loam 
lid  one  part  leaf-mold.  Sow  the  •*eed 
I  only  and  (liiniy  over  the  surface 
lid  press  them  into  the  soil  with  a 
lock  of  wood.    Set  the  bpx  in  a  pail 

if  slightly  warm  water  and  let  the 
iil  become  moist  through  the  hot- 
lin.    When  this  has  been  done,  plate 

'|e  box  in  a  warm  sheltered  spot, 
kit  a  piece  of  glass  over  the  top  and 
Iner  it  with  wet  moss.  Keep  the 
loss  wet  until  the  seed  germinates, 

'len  gradually  give  the  little  plants 

| lore  light.    When  the  little  plants 

Ave  four  leaves  transplant  to  shallow 
Cxes  about  two  inches  apart.  In  ne- 
ther  they    should    be   ready    to  be 

llansplanted  to  pots. 
IThere  are  a  good  many  varieties  of 
herarias — all  of  them  beautiful.  The 
heraria  hybrida  grandiflora  bears  un- 

!  lually  large  flowers  of  almost  every 
lade.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  double 

|bwered  kinds  of  all  colors,  and  the 

Ikarfs  of  all  colors.  The  dwarfs  do 
fat  grow  more  than  three  inches  in 

[light,  while  the  hybrida  grandiflora 
Iten  grows  more  than  two  feet  high. 

Other  June  Flower  Hints 
rlSetting  out  chrysanthemum  plants 
i|  June  will  cause  them  to  blossom 
II  winter  and  late  fall.  Where  there 
[|e  no  frosts,  chrysanthemums  that 
He  set  out  late  _or  cut  back  later  in 
Me  summer  often  are  in  full  bloom 
tiring  the  winter  holidays.  When 
iley  are  set  out  in  June  they  should 
lit  be  cut  back. 

I  [Almost*  every  flower  seed  may  be 
|wn  in  the  semi-tropical  regions  of 
Llifornia  in  June.    We  still  may  sow 
Jntaurea,   nasturtiums,  cosmos  and 
firtulaca  in  the  interior.    The  por- 
llacas,  or  "moss  roses,"  do  well  in 
most  any  soil.    They  make  beauti- 
'  I   hanging   baskets,    and    are  used 
ijccessfully  for  wall  or  rock  work, 
[pe  double  and  single  varieties  now 
lie  being  offered  by  all  seed  dealers 
i  la  wide  range  of- colors. 
IfYoung  plants,  the  seed  of  which 
i\s  sown  in  April,  should  be  trans- 
•  tinted  this  month,  where  transplant- 
t    is    necessary.    Violets    can  be 
►  Insplanted  successfully  this  month, 
firing  their  "vacation"  or  dormant 

Mod. 

I  Moisture  Conservation 
lln  the  interior  dahlia  and  tube  rose 
lilbs  still  may  be  set  out  in  June. 
If)  not  allow  the  soil  to  bake  and 
Mr  out.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  straw 
Inlet)  around  them.  It  is  very  hard 
■  keep  the  soil  moist  during  the  hot 
Unths,  but  a  heavy  straw  mulch  will 
lep  a  great  deal  of  the  moisture  from 
Itkporating.  Irrigate  in  the  early 
■timings  while  the  soil  and  bulbs  are 
Hth  cool.  Even  though  the  sun  has 
■pie  down  in  the  evenings,  and  the 
if  is  no  longer  hot,  it  is  not  wise 

ijifrigate  any  kind  of  bulbous  plants. 
Bey  do  not  cool  off  as  quickly  as 
Unts  and  flowers  with  roots.  This 
Hrice  is  intended  for  thrtse  gardeners 
?4o  live  in  the  parts  of  the  State 
Mere  summer  is  summer,  and  Old 

Hi  enjoys  himself. 

Mn  the  semi-tropical  and  coast  re- 
M>m,  cannas  and  gladiolus  still  may 
H  planted  in  June,  which  is  a  little 
He,  but  not  too  late.  July  and  Au- 
wt  are  too  hot  for  these  plants. 


The  Difference 

m  wife  drives  by  at  forty  per. 
it  my  wife  doesn't  envy  her. 

house  has  pipes  and  plumbing, 
-  swell — 

t  wife  totes  water  from  the  well' 


<cite  tot 

L 


The  Nub  of  the  Matter 


When  you  come  right  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter, 
while  the  general  design  of  a  tractor  is  important,  still 
it  is  really  only  secondary.  If  the  heart  of  the  tractor — 
the  engine — isn't  right,  the  rest  doesn't  matter  greatly, 
although  every  individual  feature,  of  course;  has  its  value 
and  relative  importance  to  the  whole. 


The  heart  of  the  International  8-16 
kerosene  tractor  Is  a  dependable, 
powerful  mechanism  that  has  every 
feature  essential  to  heavy-duty,  low- 
cost  operation — valve-in-head  con- 
struction, removable  cylinder  liners, 
throttle  governor,  kerosene  mixer, 
high  tension  magneto,  power-driven 
fan  to  supplement  effective  cooling 
system  —  features     that    stand  for 


rugged  service,  economy  of  operation 
and  minimum  repair  upkeep. 

Hut  It  isn't  only  the  heart  of  the 
International  8-16  that  isabuilt  right; 
every  detail  of  its  design  and  con- 
struction from  draw-bar  to  pulley  is 
made  with  the  same  conscientious  re- 
gard for  operating  thoroughness — 
satisfactory  service  to  the 
purchaser. 


Confer  with  your  nearby  International  full-line 
dealer  if  you  are  interested  in  a  dependable  tractor  that 
is  just  right  for  general  farm  work  and  orchard  cultiva- 
tion— a  tractor  that  will  render  low-cost  service  on  both 
belt  and  draw-bar— I  NTERNATIONAL  8-16. 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  inc. 

Chicago  USA 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES 
Billings,  Mont.;  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  Denver,  Colo.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  S*an  Francisco,  Cal.;  Spokane,  Wn. 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  BEARD, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 

  .   DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
Mill  all  fliea.    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
L  cheap.  Lnnts  all aea- 
Jion.  Made  of  metal, 
/can't spill  or  tipover; 
'will  not  toil  or  injure 
anything.  Guaranteed. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 
6  br  EXPRESS,  prepaid,  11.26. 
HAROLD  SOsiEBS.  160  De  Kalb  Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  SHOP 

810  to  818  South  Olive  Street 
Main  8133.  LOS  ANGELE^ 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


DRY  FARMING 

BIG  CROPS 


You  Want  the  High  Prices  They  Will  Bring 
Tillage,  Not  Weather,  Controls  Crop  Yield 
Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture  Tells  How 


Progressive 
Agriculture 


THxAOt  NQ1  <*t4T»U* 
B  Th[  GfftATUt  TACTO* 
m  CpNTVKXUMC  '  >l  lXM 


METHODS 


MONEY -SAYING 
and 

MONEY-MAKING 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  great 
book,  the  reader  is  given  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  coupled  with 
successful  experience,  by  use  of  only 
such  expressions  as  can  be  readily 
understood  by  those  who  have  had 
a  scientific  training.  Thus  any 
farmer  with  ambition  to  make  the 
most  of  his  labor  and  realize  the 
greatest  returns  for  his  investment 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  priceless 
guide  for  Dry  Farming. 


One  Practical  Idea  Taken  From  This  Book 
Worth  Many  Times  the  Cost  of  Entire  Volume 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  single 
practical  idea,  taken  from  this  book  and  put  into  practice,  is  worth 
many  times  the  small  expense  incurred  adopting  the  more  approved 
methods.  Planting  without  proper  preparation  of  soil;  planting  at  wrong 
time  or  in  wrong  way;  wrong  methods  in  cultivation,  are  common  oc- 
currences which  a  better  knowledge  of  these  subjects  could  easily  pre- 
vent. It  is  poor  economy  indeed  to  save  five  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  a  hundred. 


OUR  OFFER 


For  a  limited  time  or  until  our  present  supply 
is  exhausted  we  will  mail  "Campbell's  Pro- 
gressive Agriculture"  postpaid,  including  one  year's  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  new  or  renewal,  for  $1.  One  paragraph  from  this  valuable 
book,  or. one  article  from  Orchard  and  Farm,  may  be  worth  ten  times  the 
original  cost,  so  don't  delay,  but  place  your  order  today  before  our  supply 
Is  exhausted.    Your  money  back  at  once  if  yoil  are  not  fully  satisfied. 

ORCHARD  &  FARM,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Enclosed  find  II,  for  which  send,  postpaid,  "Campbell's  Progressive  Agriculture." 
Including  one  year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  Is  understood  my  money 
Is  to  be  returned  if  not  fully  satisfied. 


Name 
Address 


STUDY  CHIROPRACTIC 

In  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Chiropractic  Technique  X-Ray.  Send  for  college  magazine  and 
catalog. 

Eclectic  College  of  Chiropractic 

321  NO.  HILL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES. 
C.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  President! 


Wtoft  Albooaft  ft®  Stains0  Sntotaa? 


BEET  ranchers  feel  more  satisfied 
with  their  lot  in  most  sections 
where  the  sliding  scale  has  been 
adopted  so  that  payment  for  their 
produce  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
wholesale  sugar  prices. 

That  a  world  shortage  exists  is  un- 
questioned by  most  investigators.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  manipulators  are  making  huge 
profits  in  handling  last  year's  crop. 

California  is  a  factor  in  the  sugar 
situation  in  more  ways  than  one*  For 
example,  its  ports  will  receive  in- 
creased amounts  of  this  important 
product  as  South  America  and  island 
production  is  increased.  For  example, 
traders  look  for  a  growing  business 
with  Peru.  The  most  important  agri- 
cultural product  of  Peru  is  sugar. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  climate  and  soil  are 
so  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
sugar-cane  as  Peru,  especially  in  the 
coastal  regions.  Irrigation  makes  the 
crops  quite  certain  and  also  makes  it 
possible  to  control  the  date  of  ma- 
turity so  that  cane  is  being  cut  in  the 
c,oast  valleys  during  the  entire  year, 


making  it  possible  to  keep  the  mills 
constantly  busy. 

The  above  information  is  supplied 
by  the  Peruvian  Association,  with  of- 
fices in  Los  Angeles,  which  also  as- 
serts that  all  along  this  coastal  region 
the  cane  is  cut  about  18  months  after 
being  planted,  and  generally  produces 
three  crops  annually.  The  cane  is 
said  to  contain  more  than  14  per  cent 
sugar  and  to  yield  more  than  twice  as 
much  to  the  acre  as  that  grown  in  any 
other  country. 

The  future  of  sugar  planting  and 
refining  in  Peru  is  believed  to  be  ex- 
tremely bright,  especially  in  view  of 
present  conditions.  Because  of  cheap 
land  and  labor  the  South  American 
planter  can  compete  with  American 
growers  with  the  added  advantage 
that  the  original  planting  may  be  cut 
from  year  to  year,  indefinitely.  It  is 
said  that  a  number  of  Peruvian  planta- 
tions, after  30  years'  production,  are 
still  giving  as  much  sugar  as  in  any 
previous  year.  Much  of  the  equip- 
ment in  use  in  Peru  is  crude,  and  it 
is  believed  that  a  great  increase  in 
average  production  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  adop.tion  of  modern 
methods. 


AVERY  serious  difficulty  that 
dairymen  encounter  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  proper  corral,  par- 
ticularly on  level  and  low  lying  land. 
In  winter  the  corrals  become  deep 
with  mud  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  the  cows  clean,  and  in 
summer  they  become  deep  with  dust 
which  blows  into  everything.  It  is  re- 
ported by  D.  W.  MacNair,  State  dairy 
inspector  for  the  counties  immediately 
south  of  San  Francisco,  that  C.  R. 
Hushbeck,  a  retail  dairyman  of  Wat- 
sonville,  Cal.,  has  made  a  corral 
which  is  a  success  in  every  particular. 
This  corral  was  made  in  November, 
1918.  It  is  60x47  feet  and  cost  of 
construction  at  that  time  was  $71.  It 
was  made  as  follows: 

The  ground  was  packed  hard  and 
graded  to  drain  well.  Four  inches 
of  crushed  rock  was  carefully  laid 
and  "hosed  down."  Then,  after  three 
weeks,  one-half  inch  of  concrete  (1  to 
2  mixture)  was  laid:  This  was 
allowed  to  set  and  harden;  then 
crude  oil  was  sprayed  over  the  sur- 
face in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done 
on  our  highways. 

It  would  be  best  to  put  such  a  cor- 
ral into  shape   during   the  summer 


months,  as  in  the  fall  or  spring  th 
weather    might    interfere  and 
what  woulil  otherwise  have  been 

successful  job. 

Scraping  Also  Helps 

Another  method  that  tends  to, 
both  dairy  and  hog  yards  dry 
hard  is  that  followed  on  a  numb< 
progressive  California  stock  fs] 
The  yards  are  scraped  at  least  e 
week  or  ten  days.  Not  only  does 
remove  the  manure,  but  it  also  f 
to  develop  a  hard  "sole"  or  so. 
that  is  more  or  less  imperv'" 
water. 

Scraping  will  keep  almost  anj 
ral  dry,  but  especially  is  this  thi 
in  rich,  sticky,  heavy  soils.  |  ti 
manure  is  once  tramped  into  tht 
ral  floor  it  is  very  difficult  e* 
maintain  a  dry  enclosure  the  real 

Even  after  a  rain  storm,  a 
that  has  been  regularly  scraped' 
will  be  found  so  dry  that  one 
walk  across  it  readily. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  th 
barnyard  can  be  kept  dry  and 
that  is  not  provided  with  good  1 
and  surface  drainage.  A  sloping 
t>n  porous  soil,  is  the  ideal  one  ; 
stock  yard  of  any  kind. 


SEVERAL  months  ago  Orchard 
and  Farm  published  a  very  com- 
plete article  on  dehorning  cattle. 
We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  following 
statement  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Veterinarian,  emphasizing  some  of 
the  points  brought  out  in  this  article. 

The  dehorning  of  market  cattle  is 
a  practice  which  should  be  more  gen- 
erally undertaken;  first,  from  the 
standpoint  of  convenience  in  handling 
steers  and  heifers,  and,  second,  to  in- 
crease value.  When  such  animals  are 
put  on  the  market  as  stock  calves, 
feeders  or  finished  fat  cattle  they 
bring,  on  the  average,  one-half  cent 
more  per  pound. 

There  is  great  discrimination,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  breeders  against 
the  dehorning  of  purebrcds,  since  the 
horns  tend  to  bring  out  characteristics 
of  certain  breeds  and  thus  aid  in  the 
selling  value.  For  this  reason  it 
usually  is  unwise  to  dehorn  purebred 
cattle. 


Calves   are   best    dehorned  f 
from  ten  days  to  one  month  ol 
this  age  the  animals  experience 
inconvenience  and  horns  are 
"killed"  by  a  single  applic* 
caustic  potash.    Dampen  the  si 
caustic  on  one  end  and  apply 
horn  until  a  red  surface  appears 
stick  should  be  wrapped  in  a 
or  held  in  a  gloved  hand.  T 
more  applications  may  be  nee 
if  calves  are  a  month  old  or  oldi 

After  the  application  is  made, 
the  animal's  head  dry  for  tweir 
hours  to  prevent  caustic  gett' 
the  eyes.  It  is  best  to  dehorn 
ling  cattle  before  blow  flies  and 
insects  make  their  appearance  in 
numbers.  It  is  also  possible  to 
dehorning  clipper  on  the  yearling  SB 
mals.  Immediately  after  dehornJn 
apply  pine  tar  to  the  exposed 
It  promotes  healing  and  prevent! 
annoyance. 


Milk,  Not  "Milch" 

HEREAFTER  it  will  be  "milk  cow" 
and  not  "milch  cow" — at  least 
so  far  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  concerned. 

This  decision  marks  the  termina- 
tion of  a  controversy  in  which 
etymologists  in  the  department  have 
had  not  a  little  interest.  Those  de- 
fending "milch"  have  pointed  to 
scriptural  use  and  certain  of  the 
classics  as  establishing  precedents, 
while  the  opposition  has  contended 
that  dairymen,  ranchmen  and  farm- 
ers in  general,  use  "milk"  instead  of 
"milch"  almost  universally. 

The  advocates  of  "milk"  also  fa- 
vored that  word  because,  they  con- 
tended, it  was  more  strictly  an  Eng- 
lish word,  while  "milch"  was  akin  to 
German.  Since  Americanization  of 
language  as  well  as  ideals  is  an  ar- 
ticle in  every  patriot's  creed,  it  is 
thought  that  this  last  sally  .of  the 
"milk"  defenders  helped  as  much  as 
any  to  decide  the  question  in  their 
favor. 

Don't  forget  to  dip  ewes  and  lambs 
after  shearing.  Dipping  is  one  form 
of  livestock  insurance.  Ticks  and 
scab  are  more  expensive  than  dip! 


Pity  the  Poor  Horse 

WE  WONDER  if  horses 
glad  to  see  the  advent  of- 
mer  as  many  persons  profess 
With  warm  weather  comes  I 
and  the  fly  is  no  friend  of  the 
Humane  drivers  try  to  protect 
from  insects.     Here  is  a  rec 
an  inexpensive  wash  that  is 
be  very  effective: 

Oil  of  Bay  Berries   5 

Naphthalene   

Ether  1« 

Methylated  Spirit   «0 

 - — 

Playing  Tag  With  Animals 
rjl  HE  successful  breeder  usually 

one  who  knows  his  stock.  E; 
tags,  in  the  case  of  livestock,  an 
markers,  in  the  case  of  poultry,  S*BW 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  ever 
lireeder.  A  number,  however,  U  < 
little  use  unless  there  are  up-to-dai 
records  to  which  the  owner  can  refe 
One  prominent  herdsman  carries 
pocket  notebook  in  which  are  ente« 
the  ear  tag  numbers  of  all  his  animal 
with  notes  concerning  their  breedtn 
The  dam  and  sire  of  every  animal  c 
the  ranch,  as  well  as  details  concen 
ing  each  individual,  are  available  *t 
glance. 
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n  r  arm 


(Continued  From  Page  9) 


•Jis  disposed  of,  and  all  expense  con- 
,]cted  with  them  (no  inconsiderable 
4m)  automatically  ceased.  The  use 
J  a  neighbor's  team  for  a  few  days 

jring  the  year  enables  him  to  plant 
.Id  cultivate  his  garden. 
ilNeither  is  there  any  expense  for 
cfm  tools  or  machinery  or  their  up- 
Bep.  Again,  his  share  of  the  crop 
the  20  acres,  which  his  neighbor 

fms,  provides  the  necessary  feed  for 
•4  five  cows,  with  tfsually  some 
[fcduce  besides  in  the  way  of  pota- 
Efcs,  beans  or  other  special  crops. 
Tirbanks  says'  that,  as  a  matter  of 
At,  HE  COMES  ABOUT  AS 
SLOSE  AS  ANY  ONE  COULD  TO 

Inducting  a  farm  BUSI- 
NESS AT  A  CLEAR  PROFIT, 
[jrhe  vital  question  that  would  natur- 
|fy  be  asked  at  this  point  is  what 
Rums  in  cash  does  a  man  secure  who 
ladles  a  100-acre  farm  and  to  the 
e  of  which  he  devotes  only  about 
rl|ir  hours  daily.  The  question  is 
arly  in  order,  and  here  are  the 
Hures  on  livestock  returns  for  the 
t  year: 

klilk  fom  5  cows  $1,000 

Sale  of  100  yearling  lambs   1,000 

#ool  from  ewes  an  lambs ....  800 

$2800 

tactically  the  only  expense  in  con- 
ation with   the   livestock   was  the 
■  ■aring    bill,    $25.    No    feed  was 
I  aliased. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farm 
nished  cash  net  returns  of  $2775, 
hout  taking  into  account  miscel- 
eous  items,  such  as  calves,  orchard 
its,  berries,  garden  truck,  poultry 
(ducts  and  the  excellent  living 
ich  as  few  city  families  can  afford 
even  obtain)  almost  entirely  de- 
ed from  the  place.  As  we  all  know, 
s  is  no  small  item  in  these  days 
t«e  H.  C.  L. 

Feeding  Rules  Reversed 
ould  be  explained  that  in  this 
the  rules  of  feeding,  followed 
t  districts,  are  reversed.  The 
on  pasture  practically  the 
ound,  and  what  little  feeding 
ssary  is  done  during  the  dry 
r  months   instead   of   in  the 
Often  the  extra  feed  consists 
n  crops,  silage  or  roots,  such 
s,  artichokes  or  even  carrots, 
cows  can  be  made  to  dry  u~ 
evious  to  the  dry  season,  the 
>n  is  even  more  simplified,  as 
d  is  required  at  the  time  when 
scarce. 

anks  makes  no  claim  to  hav- 
de  any  startling  new  discov- 
He  does  feel,  however,  ,  that 
struck  the  combination  for  his 
lar  hundred  acres  that  gives 
most  out  of  life.    He  does 
ocate  the  same  system  for  all 
armers;  he  does  not  even  con- 
at  another  farm  of  similar  size 
not  be  made  to  yield  much 
net  returns  through  some  dif- 
method  of  farming. 


But  he  has  applied  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  his 
farm  stock,  with  the  result  that  he  is 
making  more  money  with  less  animals. 
He  has  searched  for  ways  in  which 
to  cut  down  labor,  rather  than  trying 
to  create  more  work,  and  his  system 
seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  his 
age  and  temperament. 

Does  Expansion  Always  Pay? 

His  neighbors  are  spending  con- 
stantly more  for  labor;  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  the  more  they  increase  their 
operations,  in  many  cases,  the  less 
arc  their  net  returns.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  eliminated  the  labor  prob- 
lem entirely. 

He  admits  that  even  he  alone  could 
make  his  hundred  acres  produce  more. 
"But  -what  is  the  use  of  greater  pro- 
duction with  smaller  net  returns?" 
he  argues.  And  certain  of  his  neigh- 
bors who  deride  him  for  what  they 
term  his  laziness  are  "stumped"  by 
his  query.  For  they  know  that  vTith 
all  its  humming  activity,  the  ranch 
of  the  older  days  never  gave  to  its 
owners  what  it  is  giving  him. 

He  has  a  comfortable  home,  with 
every  modern  convenience,  a  bank 
balance,  leisure  time  in  which  to  taste 
of  the  gentler  side  of  life  and  none 
of  the  financial  worry  that  is  furrow- 
ing the  brows  of  self-styled  "am- 
bitious" neighbors. 

Still,  he  does  not  quarrel  with 
them.  His  attitude  is  that  every 
farmer  must  work  out  his  own  prob- 
lem according  to  his  particular  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  He  is 
satisfied  with  what  he  is  getting  out 
of  life.  \ 

What's  the  Use? 
In  this  day  and  age.  when  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  becoming 
almost  tragic  in  its  intensity,  one  may 
well  ask,  where  and  under  what  con- 
ditions one  may  live  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  the  wor- 
ries and  anxieties  that  assail  on  all 
sides. 

It  may  be  argued  that  not  every 
farmer  is  so  fortunately  situated  as 
he  of  the  one-man  farm;  that  cli- 
matic conditions  in  the  East  or  else- 
where would  prevent  the  handling  of 
a  farm  in  the  manner  described  and 
with  the  same  results.  The  point  of 
the  story,  however,  is  that  the  farmer 
of  today,  like  the  business  man  of  the 
city,  and  all  others  for  that  matter, 
is  facing  new  and  changed  conditions. 
If  he  would  gain  his  share  of  pros- 
perity, traditions  must  be  cast  aside, 
old  systems  must  -be  abolished  and  a 
careful  readjustment  made  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  individual.  In 
one  case  it  might  be  an  expansion — 
an  increase  in  production-  along  all 
lines,  even  to  the  limit.  Another 
might  specialize  on  one  particular 
thing,  while  another  might  gain  by  a 
system  of  condensing.  eliminating  un- 
necessary expense  and  useless  effort, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  care-free  owner 
of  the  one-man  farm. 


Elimination  of  Varieties  by  Nurserymen 


(Continued 

"J.  H.  Hale"  peach,  which,  ac- 
to  reports  of  a  meeting  held 
nurserymen's  association  with 
of  the  State,  was  eliminated 
tie  list  of  those'  fruits  which 
propagated.    This  variety, 
lot  popular  with  the  canners, 
great  possibilities  in  South- 
irnia,  as  a  shipping  type,  and 
lit  there  are  many  who  would 
|>rove  definite  action  whereby 
be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
that  the  members  of  the  as- 
will  propagate. 


from  Pase  30) 

Through  bud  selection,  the  nursery- 
men hope  to  be  able  ultimately  to 
supply  their  customers  with  superior 
trees,  having  a  pedigree.  The  im- 
provement of  existing  varieties  seems 
assured,  if  this  program  is  continued 
for  a  long  enough  period  and  the 
fruit-growers  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
everyone  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
great  horticultural  industry,  should 
support  the  nurserymen  actively  in 
the  work  they  are  undertaking.  Re- 
sults in  time  may  be  far-reaching  in 
their  importance. — G.  P.  W. 


Over  $150  in  Prizes 

Nearly  50  Entries  in  Our  Third 

Helpful  Hints  Contest 

were  received  during  the  past  month.  Many  of 
them  are  printed  in  this  issue.  Others  are  held 
for  later  publication  because  of  lack  of  space.  All 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judges  at  the  proper  time. 

Do  Not  Fail  to  Enter 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  writer.  Photographs  or 
drawings  are  helpful,  but  not  required.  Simply  de-: 
scribe  some  short-cut,  or  discovery;  some  home-made 
"invention"  or  better  method  that  you  have  used  in 
your  business.  The  only  requisite  is  that  it  must  em- 
body information  that  other  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  can  use  profitably. 

Prizes  Will  Be  Divided  as  Follows: 

First  Prize     $25.00 

Second  Prize    20.00 

Third  Prize    15.00 

Fourth  Prize      10.00 

Five  Prizes  of  $5  each    25.00 

Seven  Prizes  of  $3  each    21.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  $2  each   20.00 

$136.00 

In  addition,  every  communication  published  not 
receiving  a  regular  prize  will  entitle  the  writer  to  the 
sum  of  $1,  no  matter  how  brief  it  may  be. 

Any  Number  of  Entries  Accepted 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries  that  will 
be  accepted  from  each  subscriber,  but  it  is  required 
that  every  entrant  be  a  paid-in-advance  subscriber  to 

Orchard  and  Farm. 

Contest  Continues  Several  Months 

Now  is  thwtime  to  act.  Address  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and 
be  sure  to  mark  your  communication  "For  Helpful 
Hints  Contest." 


OIL  CAKES  and  MEALS 


LINSEED 
COCOANUT 


PEANUT 
COTTONSEED 


IMMEDIATE  AND  CAREFUL  ATTENTION 
GIVEN  TO  ALL  INQUIRIES 


Porter  Trading  Company 


Sharon  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Cultivating 

IT'S  annoying — and  expensive — to  be  stranded  in 
the  field  with  a  cultivator  and  an  engine  that  has 
developed  spark-plug  trouble.  The  best  assurance 
against  this  is  to  use  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 

Consider  Bethlehem  construction.  The  mica  in  the 
Bethlehem  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wrapped  around 
the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica  washers, 
to  make  the  plug  stand  the  heavy  strains  put  on  it 
by  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  You  will  find  Bethlehem 
Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  equally  dependable. 
Studebaker  and  Marmon  find  them  the  best  standard 
equipment.    So  do  48  other  manufacturers. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  goes 
into  the  subject  of  spark  plugs,  and  shows  you  how 
to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Dependable 

Pumping  Plants 

Whc-n  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full  rated  production  and  more  if  possible. 
And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  hills  down  to  a  minimum.  That's 
more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


—  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  c-ntlre  line 
of  American  Pumps  and  proves  their  advantages 
beyond  a  question.  The  American  Catalog  points 
the  way  to  irrigation  efficiency. 


W« 


Have  Some  Open  Territory  fcrr  Live  Dealers. 


J  California  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering  &  Supply  Co. 


69  FREMONT  ST., 
-SISAN  FRANCISCO. 


420  E.  THIRD  ST.. 
LOS  ANGELES. 


— Horizontal 

I'umps. 
— Vertical 

1  'il  nips 

—Deep  Well 
Heads. 

—Deep  Well 
Cylinders. 

— Direct-con- 
nected Motor 
and  Pump. 

— Motors. 

— fias  Engines. 

—Oil  Enrlnes. 


are  and  Colt 


Mulea  arc  scarce  and  high.    The  horse  market  aoain  is  rising. 

farmer  who  has  a  prolific  work  mare  is  fortunate.    It  will  pay  to 
her  and  the  little  fellow  the  best  of  care  and  proper  food.    This  arti 

tells  why  and  how. 


ROBERT  BURNS  was  talking, 
one  day,  to  his  old  gray  marc, 
"Maggie,"  telling  her  what  a 
good  mare  she  had  been  and  how 
much  work  she  had  done.  Then  he 
thought  about  her  offspring  and  said 
to  her: 

My  plough  is  now  thy  balrn-time  a' — 
Four  gallant  brutes  as  e'er  did  draw; 
Forbye  sax  ma-    I've  sellt  awa' 

That  thou  hast  nurst. 
They  drew  me  thretteen  pund  an'  twa. 

The  vera  warst. 

Still,  that  accounts  for  only  10  foals. 
And  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  "goes  Burns  one  better" 
in  telling  exactly  the  same  story  in 
entirely  different  language.  The 
mare  illustrated,  besides  doing  more 
than  enough  work  to  pay  for  her  feed, 
has  produced  11  live,  foals,  which  have 
sold  for  good  prices. 

Good  Care  Pays 

That  is  the  kind  of  mare  to  keep — 
one  with  plenty  of  constitution  to  do 
farm  work  and  raise  colts  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  the  same  thing  Burns  had 
in  igind  when  he  reminded  "Maggie" 
how  her  muscles  were  "set  weel 
down  a  shapely  shank." 

The  marc  that  does  double  duty — 


Often,  however,  an  effort  is 
force  colts  to  nurse  before  they 
ready.    Nature  takes  its  own  time 
such    occasions    and    hurrying  tad 
bustling   may    do   more  harm 
good.    Before  the  colt  nurses,  wajli 
the  mare's  udder  with  a  warm,  2-j 
cent  solution  of  a  good  coal-tar 
infectant  and  then  rinse  with 
water. 

The  first  milk  that  comes  from  the 
mare  is  known  as  colo-urum,  and  act* 

a-  a  nu'dicine#that  the  colt  needs.  It 
is  usually  undesirable,  therefore,  to 
milk  the  mare  before  the  colt  wT 
merely  because  there  appears  to 
too  much  milk  in  her  udder. 

Marcs  arc  inclined  to  be  peevish 
when  with  their  young  colts.  ItW 
advisable,  therefore,  to  perform  all 
necessary  duties  in  connection  with 
them  as  promptly  as  possible  and  then 
leave  the  stable  so  that  the  mare  and 
colt  can  rest  without  bein^  listurbed. 

Care  in  Feeding 

The  mare  should  not  be  fed 
grain  •  ir  hay  for  the  first  24 
after  the  colt  is  born.    The  first 
should  consist  of  a  bran  mash  wit 


This  Work  Mare  Has  Produced  Eleven  Foals 


paying  her  board  by  her  work  and 
raising  colts  besides — is  entitled  to 
extra  care  and  management,  par- 
ticularly during  the  period  just  be- 
fore and  after  the  colt  arrives. 

Do  not  take  the  marc  from  work 
suddenly,  if  is  advised,  but  keep  her 
in  harness  at  light  work  until  within 
a  week  or  a  few  days  of  foaling  time. 
Then  put  her  in  a  pleasant,  roomy 
box  stall  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  ae  little  noise  as  possible. 
Give  her  moderate  exercise  by  allow- 
ing her  the  run  of  a  dry  lot  a  part 
of  the  day.  or.  if  she  is  too  sluggish 
to  do  much  walking  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, lead  her  a  short  distance  every 
day.  Too  much  exercise  is  just  as 
detrimental  as  not  enough. 

Care  of  Young  Colt 

Try  to  be  present  when  the  colt  is 
horn — not  disturbing  the  mare  and 
getting  in  her  way  but  staying  quietly 
near  so  that  you  can  call  a  veterinar- 
ian promptly  if  the  need  should  arise. 

After  the  colt  is  born,  put  it  in  one 
corner  of  the  stall  on  clean,  fresh 
straw.  Then  clean  the'  stall  thor- 
oughly, scatter  lime  on  the  bare  floor 
and  cover  it  with  clean  bedding.  Sun- 
shine is  a  great  enemy  of  disease 
germs,  and  there  should  be  plenty  of 
it  in  the  stable. 

The  colt  should  nurse  after  it  gains 
strength  enough  to  get  on  its  feet  and 
walk  around.  If  the  colt  is  weak,  it 
may   require   assistance    in  nursing. 


little  cooked  flaxseed  meal  ir 
two  or  three  days,  if  she  is  doi 
she  may  be  put  back  on  dry  f< 
the  end  of  a  week,  if  she  is  p 
to  work,  she  can  safely  have  ft 
.  It  is  best  to  turn  the  mare  : 
in  a  lot  where  they  can  exerc 
care  must  be  used  to  see  that 
is  not  chilled  by  remaining  l. 
long  in  cool,  disagreeable  weat 
by  lying  on  cold,  damp  ground 

Returning  Mare  to  Work 
If  only  light  work  is  to  be  doit 
mare  may  be  put  back  in  hari 
week  after  foaling,  but  care  bi 
exercised  to  see  that  the  mare 
given  too  severe  work.    The  h 
work  should  be  done  by  the 
horses  until  the  mare  has  agai 
gained  her  strength. 

When  the  mare  is  returned 
work  the  colt  may  be  left 
stahle  in  a  clean,  roomy  box 
and,  if  possible,  in  company 
other  one  of  about  the  same  aee 
mare  should  be  brought  to  the  st 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
afternoon  so  that  the  colt  may 
its  food  without  too  long  wart 
The  colt  should  not  be  permittee 
nurse,  however,  when  the  marl 
very  warm,  as  this  may  cause  di| 
tive  disorders. 

Should  Colt  Follow? 
If  it  can'be  avoided,  do  not  Oie 
(Conttnard  on  Pat*  »•> 
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'ure 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


r.HE  articles  on  feeding  milk 
goats,  published  in  the  last  two 
numbers  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
i  Jntained  much  of  the  theory  of  fced- 
I'l;,  which,  however,  works  out  in 
l-jictice.  Theory  can  be  of  value  to 
[  1;  goat  owner  only  as  he  puts  it 
Uo  practice,  for  "faith  without  works 
Jdead." 

The  writer  will  try  to  Rive  more 
Had  ice  than  theory  in  the  next  ar- 

•ilc  or  two,  and  in  doing  so  must 
■cessarily  be  more  personal  than  he 
fteires.  However,  he  must  offer  as 
Hk  excuse  that  he  writes  from  his 
H^n>  experience  and  must  therefore 
Hi  .his   tips   and    downs    in  getting 

il  ults. 

BlThere  appear  to  be  two  objects  in 
Using  milk  goats:  The  one,  to  raise 
greatest  possible  number  of  pure- 
Ufd  registered  kids,  which  can  be 
Hnverted  into  cash;  the  other,  to 
Hbduce  grades  capable  of  heavj  milk 
Ebduction.  In  the  cattle  business 
Kt  parallel  is  in  breeding  vs  milk 
■induction. 

||  Are  We  on  the  Right  Track? 
ILet  us  consider  the  matter  of 
Hteding,  as  now  conducted.  The 
■lection  of  parents  to  develop  hotter 
Hmals  is  a  good  practice,  but  is 
Hire  not  danger  of  over-emphasizing 
Heeding  to  the  detriment  of  utility? 
Bth  cattle  and  horses  and  most  do- 
Hjstic  animals,  breeding  has  been 
Hiced  on  a  more  practical  basis  than 
Hh  goats. 

■  {The  average  purebred  doe  begins 
Hiring  young  at  the  earliest  agi  pos- 
Hle.  She  suckles  her  kids,  and  this  is 
Hnsidercd  the  cas- 
Ht  and  best  way  to 
Mng  them  up.  and 
He  bears  every 
■kr  thereafter,  as 
Hrg  as  she  is  able. 
Hie  seldom  makes 
■■record  for  milk 
■eduction,  and  be- 
Hiise  she  is  "writ- 
Hi  up  in  the  book"  she  ha-*  the  credit 
■jbeing  a  good  milk  goat.  Yet  she 
■(given  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
Hive  her  capacity,  for  she  is  far  too 
Hiuable  simply  to  produce  milk,  and 
ts  st  raise  more  valuable  kids.  She 
Hjgiven  no  chance  to  maintain  her 
■jural  qualities  of  milk  production 
HI  suckling  her  young,  for,  although 
Hp  is  the  way  of  Nature,  after  the 
HLrishment  for  the  kids  is  supplied 
HI  mother  normally  dries  up.  As  a 
Hlult,  the  doe  easily  loses  her  power 
■(quantity  production;  the  lactation 
Htiod  is  shortened,  and  the  valuable 
Hributes  of  good  milk  stock  are  al- 
lied to  wane. 

Must  Consider  Utility 
llVhen  the  breeders  of  milk  goats 
Htablish  a  system,  such  as  the  dairy 
Hlociations  have,  and  conduct  milk- 
mx  contests  under  conditions  which 
ftinot  be  doubted,  and  ample  prize 
Htney  is  put  up  for  the  best  milker, 
■in  we  shall  have  a  method  of  select- 
m\  milk  goats  which  will  give  prac- 
Wk\  results.  But  under  the  present 
■time,  the  writer  doubts  very  much 
Bjhe  best  permanent  interests  of  the 
jinistry  are  being  served. 

The  second  system  followed  by 
Bik  goat  raisers  is  that  of  producing 
Hides  and  using  them  for  milk  pr^ 
Hption.  The  kids  are  not  so  valuamV 
Mthe  open  market,  and  the  owners 
Ml  the  more  readily  devote  their 
Horts  to  getting  the  best  results 
Km  the  animals,  because  only  in  this 
Hjy  will  they  realize  adequate  re- 
t  ns.  The  raising  of  grades.  there- 
He,  really  serves  the  utility  end  of 
Hr  goat  business  and.  in  the  opinion 
Jrjrnany  breeders,  is  the  logical  line 
^elopment  for  the  industry. 

writer   received    fivc^or  six 
.go  a  doe  kid  as  a  gift.  He 
'n< 
til 
c 


'ned  later  that  this  kid  repre- 
the  third  generation  resulting 
cross  of  Saanen  and  Toggen- 


berg  goats,  without  any  admixture  of 
Mexican  or  American  blood. 

I  concluded  the  breeds  were  so 
hopelessly  intermingled  that  I  had 
better  continue  the  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  of  the  two  Swiss  varieties, 
devoting  my  efforts  to  obtaining  the 
best  results  from  the  milk,  rather 
than  to  clarifying  the  blood. 

In  this  case,  the  writer  found  him- 
self facing  two  alternatives.  He  could 
either  grade  his  herd  up  to  as  nearly 
purebred  as  possible,  with  little  to 
gain  in  the  way  of  milk  production 
(even  running  the  risk  of  losing  milk 
capacity),  or  he  could  devote  his 
entire  attention  to  producing  a  herd 
of  goats  that  would  "deliver  the 
goods"  at  the  pail. 

He  chose  the  latter  of  these  two 
alternatives,  and  has  this  to  show: 
Goats  that  will  milk  through  two 
years,  yielding  a  goodly  amount  all 
of  the.  time;  that  is,  from  five  to  six 
pints  a  day  up  to  going  dry  before 
coming  fresh  the  second  year.  The 
best  performance  was  shown  by  a 
doe  that  gave  eleven  pounds  four 
oinoces  as  her  maximum  yield,  an 
average  of  ten  pounds  for  195  days, 
and  then  a  gradual  diminution  down 
to  seven  and  one-half  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Milking 

The  writer  obtained  these  results 
by  feeding  such  a  ration  of  grain  as 
the  doe  would  clean  upjday  after  day, 
giving  such  variety  as  the  market  af- 
forded, and  feeding  plenty  of  alfalfa 
hay  with  whatever  green  food  and 
roots  were  available.  Plenty  of  fresh 
water  and  salt 
were  provided,  and 
care  was  taken  to 
milk  thoroughly. 
The  importance  of 
careful  milking  is 
emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  when  a 
doe  begins  to  dry 
up  the  milk-produc- 
ing cells  of  the  mammary  gland  most 
remote  from  the  teats  fail  first. 
Therefore,  if  full  lactation  is  to  be 
maintained,  these  remote  cells  should 
have  special  attention  from  the  milker. 

The  cells  are  situated  high  up  to- 
ward the  rear  and  upper  part  of  the 
udder,  and  must  be  reached  in  all 
manipulation  to  prolong  the  milk 
flow.  This  can  best  be  done  by  plac- 
ing the  hands  on  either  side  of  the 
udder,  as  high  up  as  possible  and  per- 
sistently swinging  the  udder  to  and 
fro.  Continue  this  process  until  abso- 
lutely no  more  milk  can  be  obtained. 
Then  the  doe  is  dry.  But  should  the 
milker  not  demand  of  the  mammary 
gland  every  bit  that  it  can  produce 
the  cells  will  cease  to  secrete  any 
more  than  is  demanded,  and  thus  the 
drying  up  process  will  proceed. 

Goats  Are  Temperamental 

A  third  factor  in  big  production  is 
the  elimination  of  any  fear  of  the 
animals  of  their  keeper  or  of  their 
surroundings,  especially  at  milking 
time.  Fear  dries  up  the  milk  flow 
just  as  surely  as  lack  of  food  or  im- 
proper milking.  I  always  place  much 
emphasis  upon  this  feature,  because  I 
have  observed  the  effects  of  fear  and 
know  that  the  emotions  have  much  to 
to  with  the  returns  from  goats. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result 
of  my  experience  has  been  the  dis- 
closure that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  animals  freshen  every  year, 
for  they  give  more  milk  and  are  dry 
during  a  shorter  period  when  freshen- 
ing every  two  years.  Since  grade 
kids  at  present  market  prices  are  not 
very  profitable,  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  two  months'  dry  period  every  two 
years  means  an  average  of  only  one 
month  a  year  and  is,  therefore,  highly 
desirable.  And  with  two  such  does 
coming  fresh   on  alternate  years  a 

(Continued  on  Pane  BO) 


HE  refreshment  tray  can  always 
thank  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
for  its  magic  aid.  Creamy  hot  choco- 
late to  drink;  cakes  with  possibly  a 
chocolate  filling  and  frosting;  waxy 
squares  of  chocolate  fudge — not  to  men- 
tion countless  other  "goodies" — appear 
in  a  twinkling  when  the  hostess  sum- 
mons theever-readycan  of  Ghirardelli's. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
.  In  y%  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


<F2) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


PRICE 


is  a  factor  today  that  appeals  to  all.  COFFEE  PRICES  IN 
PARTICULAR  ARE  HIGH.  So  why  not  buy  direct  and  get 
your  teas,  coffees  and  spices  from  the  importer  and  roaster 
at  wholesale  prices  and  save  money. 


To  prove  our  assertion  send  us  40c  and  we  in  turn  will 
send  you  by  parcel  post  1  lb.  of  our  best  Coffee,  roasted 
just  right  and  ground  to  please,  delivered  free  to  your 
door,  including  our  latest  catalogue. 


TEA,  COFFEE     BEVERAGE  COi 

316  West  Fifth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

30  cents  per  Uae   1  time 

28  cent*  per  Use   3  times 

26  crotl  per  tine   6  time* 

22  cents  per  liae  12  times 

( Figure  7  words  per  line) 
Advertisements  most  reach  ns  be- 
fore the  Slst  of  each  month.  Clinnrn 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  mast  be  In  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issoe.  Address.  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM.  Examiner  Building.  Los  An- 
geles, CaL 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  FARMS 
APPLE  ORCHARDS  AND 
ALFALFA 
Also 

UNIMPROVED  LAND 
PLENTY  OF  WATER 

EASY  TERMS 
OWENS  VALLEY  IM- 
PROVEMENT CO., 
916  Hibernian  BIdg. 
Los  Angeles.       Phone  12541. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  RANCH  FOR  SALE— 
160  acres  on  main  road  J  mL  from  Calif. 
Hot  Springs  In  Tulare  Co.  Five-room  house, 
barn  and  out  bldgs:  5  a.  of  alfalfa:  5  a.  of 
sweet  clover;  15  a.  of  oats;  50  bearing  apple 
trees:  estimated  1000  cords  of  wood:  1  cold 
water  spring,  also  2  trout  streams  running 
through  the  place.  Plenty  of  water  for  Ir- 
rigation; place  fenced  and  cross  fenced:  2 
horses.  1  colt.  2  cows.  1  calf,  4  brood  sows, 
i-hickens  and  rabbits  go  with  the  place.  Also 
farm  implements.  Ideally  located,  wonder- 
ful view.  Splendid  all  the  year  around  mar- 
ket for  everything  produced.  Price  $6500: 
>35O0  cash:  terms  on  balance.  Address  Dr. 
F.  E.  Corwln.  Hot  Springs.  Calif..  Drawer  B. 

FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardlsts 
and  dairymen  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  In  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  You*  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water,  supplemented  by  modem  elec- 
trical pumping  plants  insures  Irrigation  any 
month  in  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay.  6  per 
rent  Interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  or  call  our  Los  Angeles  office. 
.107  Hibernian  BIdg..  L.  A.  Phone  61660. 

ATTENTION.  WORKING  MAN! 
If  yon  are  looking  for  a  good  home,  this 
is  the  place.  I  will  sacrifice  my  home  for 
$1000:  about  10  acres,  2  in  crop,  some  ber- 
ries, small  fruit  trees.  2-room  house,  big 
barn,  chicken  house,  fenced,  plenty  of  fire 
wood:  everything  in  first  class  condition: 
good  land.  Free  delivery.  One  mile  to  good 
sawmill:  good  neighbors:  beet  market  for 
everything:  6  miles  from  Fort  Bragg,  Men- 
docino County.  Cal.  Write  for  Information 
to  J.  M..  Box  31,  Caspar.  Cal. 


orrnn 
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FOR  SALC— $20,000.  640  acres,  10  miles 
from  Reno.  Nev.  All  rabbit  tight  fenced: 
300  acres  cleared  and  plowed,  60  acres  In 
crop  Irrigation  from  three  wells,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  new  pumps  and  en- 
gines. Improvement  and  equipment  In- 
cludes five-room  house,  large  machinery 
shed.  barn,  water  supply  to  all.  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  complete  outfit  of  farm 
and  machinery  tools  and  supplies,  worth 
over  $10,000.  Must  sell  out.  Write  Box 
452.  Reno.  Nevada. 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

LANDS  WILL  PRODUCE  TWO  CROPS 
EACH  TEAR.  PLENTY  WATER.  GOOD 
ROADS.  GOOD  SCHOOLS.  TEN  YEARS' 
TIME  TO  PAY.  ONLY  6  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST. 

AUTOMORII.E  TRIP  ONCE   A  WEEK. 

507  Hibernian  Building 

PHONE  $1600.     LOS  ANGELES. 

FOR  SALE} — Fifteen-acre  dairy  ranch  in  the 
heart  of  the  dairy  section  of  Humboldt 
County.  Includes  7  cows.  2  horses  And  farm- 
ing implements.  Good  house  and  barn.  Price 
$11,000.  Part  cash,  balance  mortgage.  \ 
fine  bargain.    Geo.  R.  Lane.  Fortuna.  Calif. 

20-ACRE    RANCH,    highly   improved,  near 
Nor  walk:   cement  irrigation  system:  good 
5 -room    house:    large    barn:    excellent  soil. 
Bargain.  $14.00*. 

RICHARDS  &  OGDEN. 
224  San  Fernando  BIdg..  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE — Twenty-acre  ranch  with  house. 

shed  and  a  good  domestic  well.  Fine  fruit 
and  alfalfa  land.  Price  $3500.  R.  P.  Gar- 
rett. Lemoore.  Calif. 

BARGAINS — Bargains — Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,  wild  lands.  Any  kind,  any- 
where.   Western  Sales  Agency.  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  

■0  ACRES  best  land  on  Dixon  Ride-e.  Well 
improved,  close  to  Dixon.  Cmn  included. 

No  agents.    Box  314.  DIXON.  CAL.  

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
ooet  Is  small — fall  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

FOR  SALE  —  Carlsbad  Paying  Country 
Homes  By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  plant- 
ed in  the  fall  a  $1580  crop  of  winter  peas 
was  picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready 
for  summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  toe. 
So  do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  flga  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  Frost- 
leas,  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions in  the  Stat*. 

F.  H.  TOLLE. 
Broadway  53$S.  712  Garland  BIdg., 

740  South   Broadway,   Los  Ang<-l<'s 

WANT  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  RANCH 
Will  Give 

63  acres,  mostly  oranges,  valued  at  $85,000. 
High  ground,  cheap  water,  free  from  scale, 
well  pruned,  and  heavily  fertilised.  The 
crop  now  set  should  return  $20,000.  For  a 
home  place  and  beauty  this  grove  is  not 
excelled.  Phone  Broadway  1.  O.  8.  Wilson, 
727  Story  BIdg..  Los  Angeles.  California. 
GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 

having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing service  Company.  816  Washington  Build- 

ing,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner   of  good 

ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price.  Full  par- 
ticulars.  D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

FOR  SALE — 

COTTON  LAND  WITH  WATER. 
PERRIS  V A  LLEY. 
$250  AN  ACRE. 
$25    AN    ACRE   CASH.    BALANCE  FROM 
CROP. 

FRANK  W.  CAIN.  OWNER. 
1124    TITLE    INSURANCE  BUILDING, 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

o^cra^dTf^pTsale 


OREGON  APPLE  orchard.  11  acres  full 
bearing,  planted  to  deciduous  Jonathans 
and  Northern  Spys:  9  years  old.  Fine  lo- 
cation on  fine  graveled  road  about  one  mile 
from  town.  Price  $5000,  terms.  Write  for 
my  list  of  Stock.  Grain.  Fruit  and  Poultry 
Ranches  in  the  grand  Willamette  Valley. 
Henry  Ambler,  philomath.  Ore..  Benton  Co. 

REAL^ESTAT^^sST^or^Exc^m^ 

560-ACRE  STOCK  RANCH— Sale  or  ex- 
change: 1  mile  from  railroad,  postoffice. 
store;  well  watered,  well  timbered;  joins 
county  road.  A.  L.  BRACKNEY.  Prather. 
Fresno  County.  CaL  


IF  YOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property    write    me.     JOHN    J.  BLACK. 
110  St.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


FOR  SELLING  or  buying  country  property. 

see  McGREAL  A  SONS.  506  San  Fernando 
Bids  .    Los  Angeles.  

Advertise  yonr  wants  in  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  smalt  nd  will  do  wonders — the 
tost  is  small — fall  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 


FARM  LANDS.  HOMESTEADS 


TERRA    BELLA    IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

Tulare  County.  10  and  20-acre  tracts.  $150 
and  $200  per  acre.  Send  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co..  212 
H.  W.  Hellman  BIdg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  in  the  artesian  water  belt. 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.   Sand  for  circu- 
lars  R.  &  L.  Ranch.  Fay  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 

^O^E^N^4ETJT^lTAr4D 

GOVERNMENT     LAND     among  artesian 
.'.■■lis.  rich,  soft  soil:  near  railroads,  blvd., 
alfalfa  fields.     319  Wilcox  BIdg..   Los  An- 
geles. Cal. 

WE   EXCHANGE   Real    Estate— Johnson  A 
Temple.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

^ilsC^LTATlE^ulZrFor^sTS 

FOR  SALE: — Pocket  or  Desk  Adding  Ma- 
chine. Adds.  Subtracts.  Multiplies  Whole 
Numbers.  Frsctions  or  Decimals.  A  neces- 
sity in  the  ranch  home.  Brand  new  in 
leather  case,  limited  supply.  While  they 
last.  $5  each.  For  further  particulars  ad- 
dress Orchard  and  Farm,  Examiner  BIdg., 
I. os  Angeles. 

FOR    SALE — New    model    Sunshine  safety 
lamps;  the  final  word  in  portable  gasollns 
lamps.     Write  for  further  details.  Michael 
Hayes.  1939  Larkin  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


TOBACCO- 

-Kentuckv's  Best 

"Old  Home- 

s pun."  ch 

ewing  and  smoking. 

farmers. 

IVIal   offer.   2  Ibs/J 

Ky.  Tobaccc 

>  Ass'n..  Dept.  49,  H 

FOR  SALF 

— Walnut  grafting 

10c,  Eure 

ka  «c  foot     A.  C. 

Kuhn,  Route 

R.  Box  351 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

MEDICAL 

DYSPEPSIA  CAN  BE  RELIEVED:  to  prove 
It  I'll  send  a  package  of  Hannah's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  on  10  days'  free  trial.  If 
relieved,  pay  me  50c,  if  not  pay  nothing. 
Percy  J.  Hannah.  380  9th  av..  San  Francisco. 


FREE  Cb 
Hill  st. 


Treatments. 


11  South 


Among  our  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
what  yon  have  for  sale  and  some  have 
whnt  yon  need — a  small  ad  will  do  the  trick 

send  ns  copy  today.  Orchard  and  Farm 
brings  buyer  and  seller  together. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

gu^raI^eed  paints 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  Save  50  per  cent 

Best  house  paint,  $2.25  gal.;  white  enamel. 
85c  qt  .  kalsomlne,  7c  lb.:  floor  and  porch 
paints.  $2.60  gal.;  varnish  stain,  65c  qt:  flat 
white,  $2  gal.:  glue.  21c  lb.;  boiled  oil.  90c 
gal. ;  turps.  70c  gal. ;  leak  proof  roof  paint. 
55c  gal.;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain.  Sic  gal.; 
green.  95c  gal.     We  sell  you  everything  In 
the  paint   line  at   WHOLESALE.  '  Get  our 
I'RICES  before   you  buy.     MAIL  ORDERS 
SHIPPED   SAME   DAY   AS  RECEIVED 
UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO.. 
506    E.    "th,    near    San    Pedro  St. 
I -os  Angeles.  Cal.  Phone  64358. 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
BUY  DIRECT— SAVE  50% 


Flat  White.  ..  .$2.25 
White  Enamel  $3.00 

1  Varniah   $1.50 

I  Floor  Paint. . .  .$2.25 

I  Turps.   70 

We  ship  mail  orders 


House   Stain  fife 

Roof   Cote  60c 

Boiled    Oil  10c 

Green    Stain  90e 

Varnish   Stain  76c  Qt. 

is  received. 


PACIFIC  PAINT  A  SUPPLY  CO.. 
Phone  11539.    603  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angelea 

PAINT.  X 

Inside  and  out.    All  colors. 
Send  for  color  card  and  free  sample. 
THE  POWER  PAINT  WORKS. 
121SU  East  First  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

LIV^foCK^ITog^ 

-Q.  1.  O. 

THE  BIG  WHITE  HOGS  OF  QUALITY. 
Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  Registered 
weanling  pigs  for  sale.  The  right  color, 
right  breed,  right  type.  Bred  right,  started 
right,  priced  right-  Eventually  your  breed, 
why  not  now?  ■ 
BEACHES'   RANCH.       BROCKWAY.  ORE. 

HOL^TEIN~bAIRY  HERD 
For  Sale-^200  Men  class  Holstelns:  40 
head  registered.  balance  high-producing 
grades:  none  but  registered  bulls  have  been 
used  for  a  number  of  years.  Owner  desires 
to  sell  herd  and  all  dairy  and  ranch  equip- 
ment as  a  whole,  but  will  consider  dividing. 
This  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  pick 
up  real,  genuine  blood  and  practical  equip- 
ment. M.  H.  Tlchenor  A  Co..  156  Univer- 
sity ave..  Palo  Alto.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK 

—Poland  Chinas 

REG.    BIG    TTPE    POLAND  CHINAS — Am 
offering  a  few  apod  boars  ready  for  light 
service  at   reasonable   prices:   also  booking 
orders  for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farrow 
for  June  delivery.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK 

— Duroc  Jerseys 

DUROC-J  JERSEY — CI 

lings  either  sex. 
tlon    guaranteed.  H 
and  shipper,  Napa. 

mice    gilts    and  year- 
Breeding  and  satlsfae- 
E.    Boudier.  Breeder 
California. 

glstered  Duroc  Jersev 
onth  in  the  rear  $15 
nfh.  Glen  Ellen.  Calif. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep.  Milch  Goats 

FOR  SALE; — 75  hea 

1   milk   goats,  Saanens 

and   other  types: 
with  kids  by  side:  $ 

rood  portion  of  them 
>5  to  $50  per  head. 

912  Cltliens' 
Lot  Anretes. 

•at  Bank  BIdg. 

FOR    SALE — Milk    gonts    giving    3  quarts 
when   fresh;    prices   $50.    $75.     Doe  kids. 
$20.   $Jf>.     Sired  bv  reg.  Saanen  buck,  bast 
stock  to  be  had.    J.  A.  Trobee.  Swiss  Bell 

Goat   Ranch.  Corning.  Cal.  

CHOICE  STOCK  ewes  and  bucks:  also  cattle- 
herding   Collie   dogs.     John   G.    Mee,  St. 
Helena.  Cal. 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHFRES  write 
'Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724,  Sacramento. 
California.    

__^AT^NT^lTTORNEYS  

hazard   a-   mii-ler.   attorneys  at 

LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.   Hazard  established  this  agency  in  187$.  > 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  business 
since  that  time.    Herman. Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.   9.   Patent  Office.     Our  II- 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOC 


$$     MORE    $$    FOR  It  j 

grown,  guaranteed 
r'a  richest,  hardiest 


$$  DOLLAR8 

In  northern 
the  20th  Centui 
enal  "Greens"  ; 

GIANT   MARROW  CABBAOR 

Listen    to    coast  customers' 
CALIFORNIA— "Had    plants    S  fa 
hens,  cows,  rabbits  craxy  for  It;  qu 
In  egg  basket  and  meat  growth." 
— "Had  leaves  on  June  plant 
hogs  thrived   thereon;   horse  rel! 
MENSE!    Far  superior  to  kale."  W 
TON — "Apparently    every  seed 
broke  fence  for  It.  eating  moat 
Ing;  prefers  It  to  "shorta"  "Our 
crop  from  your  seed  was  simply 
OUS!"    Head  gardener.  "Alderwood 
100  plus  seed  packet.  10c:  600  up 
ets,  25c:  & 
by  Insured 
fornla  sue 


MART 
Brant 

si  r> 

BEST 

fruit,  l 
abundi 
Plant 


$1.20  (full 
I.    Plant  year 
on.  Photos 
•  of  surprising 
aranteeing 
ah. 

$$    MORE  $$ 


ST  crop  in  Ca 
)S.  our  wonder 
ver  $1000  per  a< 
J.   L.  Law  son. 


NJJR^E^Y^RE^S^AND_  PLA* 

NAPIER    OR    ELEPHANT  OR 
best   all  around  forage,  heavv 


stools  from  one  cutting  in  6 
animals  eat  It.  and  In  nutrl 
higher  than  com!  The  price 
high  for  planting  large  acreage 
going  to  remedy  if  a  low  prb 
The  price  of  dormant  joints  a 
1000.  f  o  b.  Los  Angelea.  1 
or  divided  crowns  (choice).  1 
•S  for  100  postpaid.  Desert] 
free.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  ei-rlty 
1017  So.  Boyle  ave.^I.ow  Angel 

"Plants  for  Sale 

Yellow  sweet  potatoes,  tomato  and  fl^^H 

plants.    Address  Ancona  Farm. 

50.100  FLORIDA  Sour  Oram 
stork:  100.000  Sweet  seeding 
bed  stork.  Valenrlas.  Eureka  1 
plv  Comnany  buds.  Southlai 
1941  E.  Colorado  St..  Pasadeni 

FOR  SALF. — Capri  figs  for  fa 


--JP^ISS^0. ?  p  9  RTumTrM 

FARMERS.  AUTO  nwvF.R?  =ALESsfaW 
ATTENTION! 
Gasoline  at  present  prices  Is  not  a  ■ 
It  Is  n  "holdup."  OAS-O-LIFE  makes  B 
cost  onlv  4c  per  gallon.  Positively  r4sM^^ 
all  carbon.  Adds  more  miles,  power, 
flclency.  Thousands  sre  using  it,  fitfl 
a  monev-bsck  guarantee.    Of    i^Ilv  Indoi 


HELP  WANTED 


BOYS 
ami  town  In  Southern 


ence.  * 
wrltlnr 
aTaisjasJn 
IF  YOU 

It 

We  sre  selling  out  oor 
premiums.  There  are  a  nn 
tractive  articles  that  sre 
which  you  esn  secure  st  nr 
nunntltv.  It  costs  you  nothl 
tails.  Dron  us  a  card.  Add 


WANTKD— AGENTS.  SALES 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  II  ■ 

washers  one  Saturday;  p 
square  deal.    Particulars  f 
r*anv.   Johnstown.  Ohio. 
SALESMEN   WANTED  to 

is  In  demand.    A  money 
man  and   purchaser.     Address  Oapl 
Nursery  Co..  Salem.  Ore. 


MEN 


ROOFING  MATERIAL 


The  larce*<t  r<"»<7f Inp  6>a 
1-ply  roofln*    M.B0:  tt-nlj 


tabllnh*"!!  50  5*earn. 
paten  Xa. 


KWKTT.  Sav- 
on. Calif.  Ea- 
free  book  on 


I^OJDAJKS^JCAM  ERA  S  .JSU  P PLIES 

"WE  PAY  THE  POSTAGE" 
Don't  take  chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 
WINSTEAD   KODAK    FINISHING  CO.. 
BOX   111.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list. 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED^ 

H 


DULL  BLADES  RE- EDGED, 
for  mslllng  box.    Howard  Si 
140  Johnson  ave..   Loo  Oatas 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED%MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


BABT  CHICKS 

Buy  yoi_r  baby  chicks  from 
u  electrically  operated 
hatchery  where  you  can  be 
oertaln  that  your  chicks 
are  not  overheated  during 
incubation.  We  are  turning; 
out  22, tOO  first-class  chicks 
every  week,  of  all  varieties, 
hatched  from  eggs  that  are 
supplied  to  us  by  breeders 
who  have  delivered  us 
lr  eggs  for  seven  years:  R.  I.  Reds, 
rred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
tes.  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  White  Or- 
gtons,  Black  Mlnorcas.  White  Mlnorcas, 
ite  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  Brown 
[horns,  A  neon  as.  Light  Brahmas,  turkeys 
ducklings — qur  White  Leghorns  are 
n  our  fancy  first  class  Btraln  of  Mac- 
lane  hens,  mated  with  Oregon  roosters 
n  the  Oregen  Experimental  Station, 
chicks  are  getting  more  and  more 
'  every  year,  thus  proving  our  claim 
t  they  are  absolutely  the  BEST.  Write 
our  price  list  and.  if  Interested,  send  for 
clal  rates  for  June  deliveries.  Full  count 
I  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Visitors  wel- 
ls, REDWING  HATCHERY  2030  East 
ranee  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone 
th  6035-W.    Capacity.  110,000  eggs. 

BUT  TOUR  BABT  CHICKS  OF 
THE  "WORLD'S  LARGEST 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY" 
Our  Chlc-Elec  Electric  Con- 
trol   guarantees    never  over- 
heating in  lncubatjon,  which 
means  chicks  of  better  quality. 
Then,  too,  our  chicks  are  from 
carefully  selected  heavy  laying 
stock,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
White  Leghorns  are  as  good  as  the 
none  better.    Repeat  orders  prove  our 
We  hatch  all  standard  varieties,  R. 

Barred  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
White,   Brown  and   Buff  Leghorns, 

ducklings, 
direct  from  the  incubators.  Chicks 
Sunday.    Place  your  orders  early,  and 
chicks  when  you  want  them. 
A  HATCHERT  (ELECTRIC) 
Phones  7284.  Artesla,  Cal. 

BABT  CHICKS 
FREE!  FREE! 
A  Flreless  Brooder  with  every 
order  of  one  hundred  chicks.  We 
ship  in  the  brooder,  thus  there 
Is  no  chance  of  chilling  In  tran- 
sit and  you  have  an  excellent 
way  to  raise  them. 

We  have  the  following  vari- 
eties   of    thoroughbred  chicks 
"every    week:     Anconas.  Barred 

Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  at  120  a 
Extra  Fancy  Dark  R.  I.  Reds  and 
!  Rocks  at  $26  a  hundred.   White  Leg- 
it $17.60  hundred, 
guarantee  safe  delivery. 

one  a  strong,  healthy  chick. 
ORANGE  COUNTT  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Hebard,  Prop. 
I  B.  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Ana. 

SED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
|etter    in    poultry."     Wonderful    layers — 
^and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cock- 
fthat  will  improve  your  flock.  Now 
Bg  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
ilty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty 
"That's  why"  c/ur  birds  win  at  all 
Sing  shows.    Catalog  free.  Vodden's 
>',  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


IAL     VARIETIES  —  Turkeys.  Mam. 
White    Holland.     Eggs.    $6  doz. 
Houdan    and    White    Guinea  eggs, 
et.    White  Muscovy  <quaekless)  duck 
11  doz.  Bessie  Hocking,   541   E.  (3rd, 
Dgeles,  Cal.     Firsts  and  specials  past 
25c  for  parcel  post. 


CHICKS — Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
bred  from  our  own  stock:  best 
folder  and  price  list  mailed  to  you 
asking.    Order  now  for  fall  delivery 

ber.    Buena  Vista  PoUtrv  Yards  So- 

Cal.  T\  • 

RULE  POULTRY  FARM— Spe- 
breeders  of  profitable  quality  In 
Ply.  Rock  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
■t  Is  none  too  good  for  your  founda- 
itock.  Guaranteed  hatching  eggs. 
*  STAMELEN,  Portervllle,  Cal. 

CHICKS      Booking  orders  now  for 
June,  July  at  reduced  prices.  Brown 
Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds  and  B.  Rocks, 
and  W.  Wyandottes.    Order  early, 
arrival    guaranteed.      E.    W.  Ohlen. 
•II.  Cal. 


BABY  CHIX 
rs     high     this    season — start  yours 
I.  Reds,  quick  growers,  heavv  lav- 
hlx,  17c  each  In  lots  of  60  to  6*0. 
Mlnorcas.      18c      each.  DENTON 
FRY  YARDS.  Campbell.  Cal. 

PLYMOUTH     ROCKS— "Ringlet 
A  few  choice  breeding  cockerels. 
US  *gg»  from  selected  TRAPNESTED 
"  birds,  $2.6»  and  $5  for  15.    W.  S. 
(115  San   Pedro  St.,   Los  Angeles. 

KOODER9  BROODERS 
PRIC      and  LAMPHEATED 
be  highest  awards  at  theP.P.I.B.  Free 
Victor  Incubator  Co.,  Decoto.  Cal. 


CHICKS— From  my  single  comb; 
in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
Ml  the  leaders.  Write  for  prices  and 
H.   A.   Schletthauer,   Exeter.  Cal. 


MINORCA — Splendid  utility  hens 
males;  S3. 5*  each.  Hatching  eggs. 
Itch,  (pedal.  |I,  33  and  15  for  15. 
(array.  Bex  384,  San  Diego.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


s 

*~  WHY? 

Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full  count  of  live  chicks 

at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List.. 
—  EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE. 
640  So,  Main  Street,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY 

You  are  not  too  late  to  grow  chicks 
Into  heavy  winter  layers.  Bred  20 
years  to  mature  early,  lay  winters, 
200-290  eggs  yearly,  our  Leghorns. 
Anconas,  Reds.  Rocks,  Mlnorcas, 
Wyandottes,  clear  customers  $5. 
"Pullets  raised  from  your  chicks  averaged 
209  eggs  lost  year."  "My  31  pullets  from 
July  4th  hatches  laid  at  4V4  months — made 
$31,  sixth  month."  "Get  more  winter  eggs 
from  60  of  your  hens  than  from  300  for- 
merly." 140,000  electrically  hatched.  Off 
every  week  of  year.  Former  customers  take 
half.  Chicks,  egga,  breeders  reduced  after 
April.    W.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Cal.  

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Connected  with  the  Rinconoda  Poultry  Ranch 
.Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
WHITE,  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS, 
BLACK  MINORCAS,  ANCONAS. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
RHODE    ISLAND  REDS. 
Hatching  Capacity  15,000  Chicks  Weekly. 
From    carefully    selected    breeding  stock 
— the     "know    how"  in    hatching — care  in 
packing  and  shipping — that's  what  you'll  get 
If  yqu  intrust  your  order  with  us.    Send  for 
our  catalogue,  It  should  interest  you. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY, 
 Box  7,  Campbell.  Cal.  

SPUING  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE — 400.000 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  boby  chicks  from 
heaviest  laying  (Hoganized)  stock.  Price 
during  May  and  June,  25,  $5.00:  80,  $9.00; 
100,  $14.00.  Special  prices  500  and  1000  lots! 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  You  pay  only  for 
chicks  received  alive  and  in  good  condition; 
no  money  In  advance,  pay  on  delivery 
Shipped  safely  anywhere  west  of  Rockies, 
finest  hatchery  in  the  world.  Established 
1898.  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO 
PETALUMA,  CALIF. 

 432  7TH  STREET.  

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  In  production  of 
high  grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of  Amer- 
icas choice  Leglaorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
and  my  personal  attention  is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  customer  of  highest 
quality  stock.  All  baby  chlx  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chlx  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory on  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Booklet  free.  F.  C.  Rhode,  Vineburg  Hatch- 
Ing  and  Poultry  Yards,  Vineburg,  Cal. 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Falf  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st  and 
3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cockerels.  1st  and  3rd 
pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular! 
™»  Poultry  Farm.  39-B  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  san  Jose.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  Barred  P.   Rocks.  Egg 

fT-S°^'-,}ao^l9  ,per, „hen  Fertile  egfs 
$2.^0  for  16.  Chicks,  30c  each.  We  hatch 
o  i  se'l  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
Vvl  i.  .  v  OTf  ers,/or  comln5  season.  Warren 
P,?.JtrX  ,T.ards^36  Little  Delmas  Ave..  San 
Jose.  Calif.     Phone  5599  (mornings). 

M°DEL  POULTRY  FARM,  White  Leghorn 

,.ht?e»La  I8'.  Now  booklne  orders  for  baby 
chlx  and  hatching  eggs  for  Mav  and  June 
delivery.  Our  prices  are  right  W  C 
■smith.  Prop..  Corning.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX.  Helvy 
,ieav!?5'  ?,°/ann'"d  stock'  M&y  an<l  J«ne 
dnnntyi.„i13i.6.0  per  100'  ^e  arrival  of 
stiong.  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery.  418  Sixth.  St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

WEn^LL   BOO£   ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors   and    very    few    equals.     Ask  for 
»st.     HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY. 


B  rcBTf   «HiCK£.  ev,eTy  week-  Barred  Rocks. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Black  Mlnorcas,  Brown,  White 
Leghorns.  We  ship  charges  prepaid.  Willow 
Glen  Poultry  Yard.  578  South  9th  Street. 
San  Jose.  Cel.  

CHIX— Barred    and    White    Rocks,  Reds, 

Orpingtons,     Anconas.     Mlnorcas;  Buff, 
White     and     Brown     Leghorns;  breeding 
cockerels.     Enoch  Crews.  Seabrlght.  Cal. 
ANCpNAS  and   White  Wyandottes  for  real 

quality.  Eggs  or  baby  chicks.  Write  for 
mating  list.    Robert  Mitchell,  Burbank  Cal. 

Phone  Glendale  1492.  

LIGHT  BRAHMA  and  Buff  Orpington  hatch- 

ing  eggs  at  $3  per  setting.  F.  H.  Krelle, 
128  S.  Gage  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

Among  our  50,000  subscribers  some  want 
what  you  have  for  sale  and  some  have  what 
you  need — a  small  ad  will  do  the  trlrk — send 
us  copy  today.    Orchard  and  Farm  brings 

buyer  and  seller  together.  

BOGS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 

prize  win.  from  Jan.  show.  $5  per  14.  M.  D. 
Maehl,  1220  McCadden  PI..  Hollywood.  Cal. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Buff  Ducks,  Bourbon 

Red  Turkeys,  White  Guineas.  Mating  list. 
The  Ferris  Ranch.  Grand  Ave.,  Pomona.  Cal. 


TURKEYS 
GIANT   BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Undefeated 

GOLD  NUGGET  STRAIN 

Have  never  failed  to  win  GOLD  SPECIAL 
SWEEPSTAKES  for  best  turkeys  at  every 
show  exhibited  in  the  past  five  years,  in- 
cluding five  STATE  FAIRS,  the  West's 
greatest  shows. 

Although  the  East  has  been  combed  for 
Eastern  winners  to  defeat  the  GOLD 
NUGGET  STRAIN. 

An  Unequaled  Record 

We  raise  our  WINNERS 
About  100  this  year's  breeding  HENS  for 

SALE   to   make   room   for    800  youngsters. 

Also  EGGS  for  sale. 

My   chief   object — More   meat   at  market 

time. 

J.  WILL  BLACKMAN. 
(Originator  Gold  Nugget  Strain) 
607  E.  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

^DIJCKS 


CALDWELL'S  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 

'Quackleas.  hardy,  rapid  growths.  Eggs 
and  breeders.  Our  specialty,  week-old  duck- 
lings.   Free  circular. 

Caldwell's   Farm.   Box   274H.   Los  Angeles. 

^ca^o^T^pIeciaTist" 

DON'T  LET  COCKERELS  GET  TOO  OLD 
before  caponlzlng;  8  to  10  weeks  is  good 
If  heavy  breeds;  no  feed  nor  water  before 
operation.  Instruments,  Book  and  Bow, 
$5.50.  Furnish  your  table  with  this  best 
of  meat.  Send  stamp  for  reply.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckoff  Bids.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


RABBIT  RAISERS.  ATTENTION! 
Learn  to  care  for  your  hides  In  such  a 
way  as  to  insure  greatest  market  value.  We 
buy  thousands  monthly.    Drop  us  a  line  for 

full  Instructions.   

UNITED   BY-PRODUCTS  CO.. 
2466-66  Hunter  St..  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.60  to  $7.50  each  for  all  you  raise. 
Sunset  Fur  Co.,  507  Lankershim  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal.  

THAYER'S  Registered  Gray  Flemish.  Util- 
ity and  show  stock  Also  French  Silvers, 
for  choice  meat  and  fine  fur.  3«1  Garnet 
St.  Boyle  281.  Stephenson  avenue  to 
Ixirena.  Los  Angeles. 

LEAVING  for  Mexico;  must  sell  100  beau- 
tiful American  Blues,  finest  fur  rabbit  on 
earth;  also  first  prize  winning  Black  Flem- 
ish few  steels,  grays  and  Hlmalayans. 
Guinea  Pigs.   4002  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Eir:  Slob- 
ber, 60c;  Diarrhoea,'  75c;  Snuffle  Remedy, 
$1.00  each.    Free  circular.     Agents  wanted. 
Caldwell  Rabbit  Farm.  Los  Angeles.  

SALE    OF    NEW  ZEALANDS — Periwinkle 
Rabbltry.  720  Kingsley  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
Five  awards  at  Championship  Show,  four  at 

Los  Angeles  Stock  Show.  

FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.    Also  utility 
stock.     No  fancy  prices.     157S  West  46th 
st..  I .os  Angeles.    Mrs.  T.  Beeching.  

CALIFORNIA  Fur  Rabbits.     Beautiful  fur. 

choice  meat,  healthy  stock;  reasonable 
prices.    A.  C.  Hlirhmnn,  Salinas.  Cal.  i 

NEW  ZEAIASD  RABBITS,  utility  and  ped- 
igreed. R.  C.  Specht,  Sonoma.  Cal." 

^^Trds7^og^Tpets~ 


AUTO  TRAILERS 


WANTED — To  buy  canaries,  parrots,  doves, 
dogs,  cats,  guinea  pigs  and  animals  of  all 
kinds.     Box   857,   Orchard   and   Farm,  San 
Francisco. 

GUINEA   PIGS   for   sale.     Blacks.  Whites, 
reds    and    creams;    also    broken  colors. 
Write   me    your   wants       J.    E.    Love,  104 
South  Rose  Ave..  La  Manda  Park.  Cal. 

BOOK  ON  IRRIGATION  by  D.  H.  Anderson, 
Editor  of  Irrigation  Age:  256  pages.  Illus- 
trated, giving  all  essential  facts  regarding 
soil  Irrigation,  plant  foods,  crops,  weather 
forecasts.  Sent  on  approval.  $1.  postpaid. 
LIBERTY     BOOK     STORE.     1150  Market 

street.  Snn  Francisco.  Cal.  

FUNNIEST    BOOK   IN   PRINT.     Send  25c 
for  "The  Diary  pf  a  Doctor's  Son."  Pa- 
cific Book  Co.,  7  0  36  Holmes  ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

71$o?hcsT?o1jght 

BOOKS  BOUGHT — Choice  and  rare  books  a 
specialty.    DAWSON'S  BOOK  SHOP.  518 
South  Hill,  Los  Angeles.   Telephone  C3250. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  Sts..  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.J  modern  dancing.  Be- 
glnners'  leBsons  $1.  Advance.  10  lessons.  82. 

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orxsiard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  de  wonders — the 
coat  Is  small — full  particulars  npon  appli- 
cation. 


Newcomer 
Trailers 

2=whee!  and  4-wheeI  types 
800  lbs.  to  S  tons  capacity 
Factory  Bus  It 

DISTRIBUTED  BY 

F.  H.  OLDS  CO. 

1125  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
PHONE  BDWT.  7616. 
Catalog  on  Request. 


>  and  4-wheeleo) 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave..  Los  Angeles 

FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

Tractor  and  Auto  Parts 

WHEN  IN  NEED  OF  PARTS 
For  your  Trucks,  Tractors,  Trailers,  Engines. 
Gears;   Sprockets.    Chains,    Bodies.  Wheels. 
Springs    Axles,   Bearings.   Radiators.  Tires. 

Frames,  Rear  Axles,  Transmissions— 
No  matter  what  it  Is,  we  usually  have  It  and 
ship  on  letter,  money  order,  telephone  or 
telegraph,  "subject  te  your  oPProval.  „„- 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed  to  our 
patrons.  Ptmping  plant,  automobile,  truck, 
tractor,  hoisting  machinery.  • 
We  co\'er  the  Coast— branch   houses  San 

Francisco    San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,   

We  sell  on  cash  or  terms;  Liberty  Bonds 
accepted  at  par.  .  ,  . 

All  automobile  accessories  discounted  be- 
low list  prices.  We  buy  bankrupt  stocks  ir. 
the  East  and  can  put  them  at  your  door  at 
almost  wholesale  prices.  Try  us  when  >ou 
need  some  gear  or  part  for  your  machine. 
Largest  establishment  in  the  West. 

"Why  Are  You  Paying  More?  ' 
CALIFORNIA  AUTO  PARTS  &  WRECKING 
COMPANY, 
•          1130  South  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phone  Pico  3221.  

Learn  Autos 
&  Tractors 


"Repairing  and  "operating  all  makes;  caa 
earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day. 
evening  classes.    Booklet  free.  Write 
AUTOMOBILE   ENGINEERING  CO.. 
742  Sot-th  Olive  St..  Los  Angeles. 
HOLT  75  H.  P.  Tractor  (Caterpillar);  is  In 
absolutely  perfect  condition.     No  reason- 
able offer  refused.    Apply  Sam  F.  Scott.  364 
Pine  st.  Telephone  Kearny  2558.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  use*.  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY.  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front,  Established  1892. 
112-118  South  Los  Angelea  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


qpvpha  I  NEW  AND  SLIGHTLY  USED 
S  ENGINES  ARNOTT  A  CO.,  Implements. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Loe  Angeles. 


GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from ^  your  land 1  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Co..  816  Washington  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  

EVERYTHING  SECOND  HAND— All  kinds 
stoves   plumbing  supplies.  *Pe.  farm  tools 
a   specialty.    Noah's   Ark    609   B.    1st  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.    Phone  19761. 

ASSAYJER^^NTJ^GOLJDJBUJfERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought. 

saving  etc.  Pioneer  Assaying  Company. 
636  Market  street,  opposite  Palace  HoteL 
San  Franc  Isoa. 
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BLASTER 

/  use  <Kn]Sf 
It  gfef s  them  out 
cleaner' 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
ail  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."   John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  write** 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tefl  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

h  will  tun  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Fa*s 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  Jobs — laosT 
,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  'Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francises 
swanch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  bottle,  Spokane 

Butte  and  I.os  Angrlet 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Dependable  Power 


Down  to  the  last  drop  "Red 
Crown"  is  high  grade  gasoline. 
It  is  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  engine.  Look  for 
the  "Red  Crown"  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


&jhe  Gasoline 
of 
Quality 


oney^on  Lam 


By  James  C.  Whitman 


TWENTY-SEVEN  years  of  suc- 
cessive cattle  ranching,  orange 
growing,  wheat  and  barley  pro- 
duction, bean  ranching  in  Ventura 
County,  and,  lastly,  sheep  raising,  have 
convinced  me  that  there  is  a  fortune 
in  lambs,  providing  the  rancher  un- 
derstands just  what  the  packers 
demand. 

Americans  are  %  meat-eating  people. 
And  the  fact  that  less  lamb  than  other 
kinds  of  meat  is  consumed  in  the 
countrv  as  a  whole  no  doubt  is  due 
to  the  habit  of  the  retailers  of  selling 
old  mutton  for  lamb,  thus  creating 
distaste  for  this  most  delicious  of 
meats. 

For  seven  years  I  have  had  a  rising 
and  profitable  market  for  Iambs.  I 
have  had  receipts  at  my  ranch  in  the 
San  Jacinto  foothills  as  high  as 
$13,000  a  year,  and  several  times  have 
realized  over  100 
per  cent  clear 
profit  on  my 
ranch  and  stock 
investment.  That 
beats  any  profit 
I  have  been  able 
to  make  in  any 
other  Pacific 
Coast  agricultural 
enterprise.  From 
February  10,  1919, 
till  March  1,  1920, 
returns  on  my  in- 
vestment and  my 
own  labor  were 
exactly  $10,108. 
That  was  a  clear 
profit  of  167  per 
cent.  I'm  satis- 
fied. 

There  are  so 
many  errors  in 
growing  lambs, 
so  much  of  a  loss 
by  death  and  dis- 
ease, that,  per- 
haps, some  facts 
attending  my  suc- 
cess may  be  of 
value  to  the  man 
who  lives  in  a  re- 
gion  where  cheap  but  not  "desert" 
pasture  land  is  available.  Remember, 
the  lamb  ranch  must  have  compara- 
tively easy  access  by  rail  to  the  mar- 
kets. The  shrinkage  is  heavy  in  driv- 
ing to  shipping  point  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  pasturage  along  the  trail. 

The  one  great  cause  of  loss  in 
growing  lambs  is  inattention,  or  care- 
lessness. No  beast  of  the  field  needs 
more  watchful  attention  than  a  ewe  at 
the  lambing  period.  Yet  many  men 
are  unwilling  to  devote  to  them  the 
necessary  care.  Such  men  are  not 
fitted  to  make  a  success  of  sheep 
raising. 

There  is  not  the  least*  doubt  that 
any  man  who  has  a  little  capital  to 
start  with  and  knows  what  the  meat 
packing  houses  are  looking  for  can 
make  money  raising  lambs.  I  have 
learned  that  a  fat,  early-maturing 
lamb,  weighing  from  65  to  85  pounds, 
is  most  desired.  Some  sheep  men 
think  they  know  better,  but  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  trying  to  force  a 
demand.  Of  course  it  takes  more 
feed  to  produce  a  market-topping 
Iamb,  but  the  money  is  well  spent. 

We  raise  both  early  and  late  lambs. 
It  costs  money  to  provide  pasture  for 
350  head  of  ewes  and  their  lambs  at 
once;  it  requires  the  use  of  too  much 
capital.  Therefore  we  get  the  early 
lambs  to  market  just  before  late  crop 
comes  on.  We  find  that  it  pays  to 
spend  the  necessary  money  for  feed 
in  order  to  keep  them  coming  and  to 
force  gains. 


A  KARAKUL  LAMB 
This  little  fellow  Is  more  valuable  for  Ins 
tightly-curled  fleece  than  for  mutton.  Or. 
rattiar.  he  La  so  valuable  as  a  breeder  Oust 
it  In  doubt fol  whether  his  owner  even  woold 
sacrifice  him  for  hut  cnrls.  The  livestock 
world  Is  watching  with  interest  experiments 
in  keeping  Karakul  crossbred*  on  the  weeds 
and  brush  of  California*  alkull  and  semt-arld 
districts.  Indications  are  that  they  will 
thrive  where  other  anlmuls  would  perish, 
according  to  Dr.  C.  C.  Young  of  Herman, 
who  has  been  conducting  the  experiments 
•Inrlng  the  past  year. 


We  have  a  carload  about  the 
of  June.    Then  we  get  ready  for 
Tall  lambs,  which  are  shipped 
the   ewes   early   in  November, 
exact  date  depending  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  summer  pasture  in  tht 
lower  mountains  and  foothills. 

The  producer  must  watch  changing 
conditions  in  the  meat  markets.  Tn 
years  ago  a  heavy  carcass  was  sought 
by  packers.  The  big  animal  was  the 
thing;  now  the  medium-sized  animal 
is  the  profitable  one. 

Our  ewes  .ire  bought  in  August  for 
early   lambing.     We   feed  grain 
a  fortnight,  during  the  breeding 
son  before  turning  on  pasture, 
puts  them  in  good  trim.  The 
are  put  in  the  same  pasture  wi 
ewes  at  night.    Unthrifty  ewes 
poor  appetites  are  culled  out.  I 
waste  no  time  with  boarders  and 

 LaaJ    pital  cases. 

of  Merino 
dation  are 
ones   we  s 
We    p  r  e  f  e 
Kamboullet  - 
coin  cross, 
usually  buy  pt 
bred  yearli 
Shropshire 
paying  $50 
each   for  t 
They  are  g 
for  five  ye 
a  rule. 

The  ewes 
late  lambing 
bred   in  Jan 
or  Fcbruil 
They   are  f 
with  their  1; 
the  following 
vember.  Th 
ceive  no  gn 
after  they  are 
on   pasture  IM| 
next   spring;  the 
lambs  wean  them- 
selves Formerly 
we  fed  grain  for 
a  much  1  b  n 
period  and 
expenses  were  twice  as  high.  B 
course,  the  condition  of  the 
has   a  great   deal   to   do  with 
amount  of  grain  fed 

Sunshine  has  much  to  do  with 
cess.    A  lamb  loves  warm  si 
A  barn  with  plenty  of  sunlight 
good    asset    when    chilly  weather 
prevails. 

I",  xtra  rare  of  the  ewes  that  are  to 

lamb  early  is  given  in  the  winter.  1' 
the  pasture  is  poor,  corn  and_  haynte 
fed.   and   cottonseed   meal  it 
twice  a  week. 

Two  days  before  lambing  the 
is    allowed    to    eat    only  hay 
water  and  on  the  lambing  day 
alone  is  given.    This  tends  to  pri 
fever.    Little  details  like  this  are  Ot 
«reatest  importance  in  successful  Op- 
eration of  a  lamb  ranch,  and  I  inaast 
upon  their  being  observed  by  my  men 
Hence,    the    percentage    of  deaths 
among  ewes  and  lanit>-  is  so  small 
that  old  sheep  men  refuse  to  beliete 
my  statistics.     We  always  secure  » 
percentage    of    Iambs  considerably 
over  100! 

Following  lambing,  the  ewe  is  given 
a  little  corn,  oats  and  silage.  ^,n^ 
ii ally,  as  the  ewe  regains  her  streafM 
the  ration  is  increased.  It  all  goe» 
into  producing  a  <|itick-maturing  la«w 
\  well  fed  ewe  means  plenty  of 
and  consequently  a  big 

I  have  slept  many  a 
in  the  barn  near  my 
had  hired  men  do  the 
tainly  pays.    I  set  an  alar 
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two  hours  in  order  to 
to  help  a  ewe  in  trouble,  and 
have  saved  hundreds  of  lambs  by 
;ing  "on  the  job." 

Ewes  are  queer  beasts.  Often  a 
ve  about  to  lamb  will  steal  a  lamb 
om  another  ewe,  and  when  her  own 
mb  appears  will  nuglcct  it  for  the 
ie  adopted. 

Care  must  be  exercised  also  that 
e  lamb  is  confined  to  an  individual 
>n  with  the  ewe,  especially  in  the 
se  of  young  ewes,  which  are  apt 
refuse  ownership  entirely  or  to 
ample  the  youngsters  to  death.  It 
ually  takes  several  days  to  make  a 
lung  ewe  and  her  Iamb  thoroughly 
quainted.  • 
When  a  lamb  dies  and  the  ewe  is  a 
hong  mother,  we  often  resort  to 
aid,  skinning  the  dead  lamb  and 
ing  the  hide  on  the  lamb  to  be 
opted.  The  ewe,  guided  by  her 
hse  of  smell,  thinks  it  is  her  own 
ncarnated  offspring  and  is  content. 

Important  Operations 
When  10  days  have  passed,  there 
mes  the  docking  and  castrating 
Hod.  I  always  attend  to  that  my- 
lL  It  must  be  done  in  a  sanitary 
inner  or  one  will  lose  lambs.  A 
[an,  sharp  knife  severs  the  tail  at 
oint.  Some  successful  growers  pre- 
r  a  hot  iron.  A  sheep  has  no  use 
r  its  tail,  and  if  the  tail  grows  long 
is  apt  to  cause  trouble.   One  must 

careful  lest  there  be  infection  in 
taring  the  tail  and  especially  in 
Btration.    The  castrating  knife  must 

dipped  in  a  disinfecting  fluid.  If 
p  operations  are  put  off,  the  value 
the  lamb  deteriorates  and  the  rams, 
becially,  make  less  ,  satisfactory 
Ins. 

the  word  quality  is  used  a  good 
pi  in  this  article.  The  quality 
perienced  sheep  men  look  for  is 
tected  by  the  color  of  the  skin, 
ey  select  pinkish-skinned  animals 
Ih  short  legs  and  short,  thicj<  necks, 
sheep  that  lias  a  clean,  pink  skin 
healthy,  and  "a  good  feeder."  It 
n  easily  be  fattened  if  fed  right. 
IVe  frequently  shear  about  (>  pounds 
wool  a  head  from  our  ewes.  It 
|ps_  pay  tlie  keep  of  t'le  animal, 
ecially  now  that  wool  is  high, 
es  that  years  ago  cost  us  $2.50  to 
a  head  are  now  held  at  $13  to  $16. 
:  do  not  buy  broken-mouth  ewes 
ess  no  others  can  be  had. 


Care  of  Mare  and  Colt 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

rc  for  purposes  that  will  keep  her 
y  from  the  farm  for  a  long  time, 
if  the  colt  is  left  at  the  stable,  it 
I  go  too  loiip;  without  nursing  and, 
t  follows  the  mare,  will  become 
rtired. 

it  about  2  months  of  age,  the  colt 
I  take  dry  feed,  which  should  be 
plied  through  the  mare's  grain  box. 
*  makes  it  necessary  to  furnish 
such  feeds  as  ground  oats,  corn 
il  and  bran. 

I  little  later  on  a  "creep"  should 
built  in  the  stall  or  pasture,  inside 
which  the  colt  can  be  supplied  with 
in  without  having  to  share  it  with 

mother.  A  "creep"  is  simply  a 
thion  that  will  keep  the  mare  out 
the  inclosure,  but  high  enough  that 

colt  can  walk  under  it. 
i  handful  of  ground  oats  should  be 
en  at  first  and  the  quantity  slowly 
retsed  as  the  colt  grows.  The 
rest  quantity  should  be  about  a 
md  a  day. 


[anitation  Pays — Modern  stock  and 
raisers  realize  that  just  or- 
shovel,    rake   and  soap-and- 
cleanliness  is  more  of  a  disease 
ire  than  all  the  vaccines,  anti- 
id  disinfectants  known.  Not 
»tter  are  of  no  value,  but 
said  to  "make  assurance 


The  Combination  for 
Engines  thai  Pump  Oil 

In  addition  to  preventing  fuel  from  wasting  past  them,  piston 
rings  should  regulate  and  control  the  flow  of  lubricating  oil 
to  prevent  it  from  fouling  spark  plugs  and  causing  carbon 
deposits. 

In  engines  where  the  flow  of  oil  is  excessive  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  install  a  McQuay-Norris  Superen/C-  Ring 
in  the  top  groove  of  each  piston  with  McQuay-Norris  Vs~^3oor 
Piston  Rings  in  all  other  gfooves. 

This  combination  of  time-tested  Piston  Rings  increases  your 
engine's  power^by  insuring  equalized  cylinder  compression, 
saves  the  waste  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  and  decreases 
carbon  and  fouled  spark  plug  troubles. 

These  are  the  only  piston  rings  of  their  kind.  They  are 
made  in  every  size  and  over-size  to  fit  every  make  and 
model  of  gas  engine.  Repairmen  everywhere  canlurnish 
any  desired  sizes  promptly.  If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can 
get  them  within  a  few  hours  from  his  jobber's  complete  stock. 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for 
This  Booklet 

It  explains  thetfeonstruo- 
non  of  both  of  these 
McQuay-Norris  Rings 
and  lives  you  a  clear, 
non-technical  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  by 
which  motor  power  is 
efficiently  developed. 
Address  Dept. 


McQUAY-NORRIS  [i  McQUAY-NORRIS 
RINGS  PISTON  RINGS 


~the  gonuitiG 


Allen 
Tractor 


Model  "A" 


A   Simple,   Economical   Three-Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E.  O.  JIT). VII.  President 
General   Offices,   Marsh-Strong    Kldg..  Lou 
Angeles.  Main  Factory,  West  Alhumbm,  C  at. 


I  Can  Ship 
Your  Engine 


■n  Yon  Want  It — Save  Yon  $15  to 

AajStvl---.Stati"narT.  Portable  or  Saw  Rli. 
Wn    f  S.  4,  «.  H.l",  10.  22  or  SO  U  P.  Cub  orFW 
Torn.  BOSCil  lumuoo  m  arte.  CiUM  FK£E. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

>   -  Oakland  Ave.  Hi 
Kansas  CHy,  Ma. 


Orchard  and  Farm  Ads  Bring 
Results  Every  Time! 
TRY  'EM. 


SANGUINETTI'S  QUALITY  BRAND 

(1919  Crop) 

ALFALFA  SEED 


GROWN  ON  CERTIFIED  FIELDS 

Unexcelled  for  Germination,  Purity, 
Color  and  Productiveness 

VARIETIES 

CHILEAN  (Common)  SMOOTH  PERUVIAN 

HAIRY  PERUVIAN 

ORDERS  SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  RECEIVED. 
It  will  be  to  your  interest  to  ask  for  our  prices  and  samples  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

E.  F.  SANGUINETTI  YUMA,  ARIZONA 

"The  Home  of  the  Hairy  Peruvian." 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Examiner  Want  Ads.  . 


ATI  r3 » COTTON  OK  TTtfX  UXD 
«f  K*00    iwllT         ■>  J20O  Pn» 

•  of  is  «>  fcpi'*»»i<L 

■  wm  ifi»  r>-* 


l*Uf              «K»  alfalfa,  boei 
Ofl-T  o#  <n  trawJI   J   p.    a.  Can  

jth  and  HIB.  

►'■j.  .*ir,-..j  ai^taua   iuncb  or  *o  !  «n 

irm  «iU»'.«1    rics»  t»  aebool.    atom  sn>l   ma  I  ho*v 

MpMnntpaaMTj^  mt^XsWitfflfama  I 

or.]  :und  trf  alfalfa  ■»•>  r*»<»r  lor  f  ru  cut-  I 


eveBuycr&SeUei*  . 
ct  in  Confidence  V 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 

to  tell  that  farm,  grove,  orchard,  ranch,  livestock,  machinery — or  any- 
thing elie  that  mean*  money  in  your  pocket — an  EXAMINER  WANT  AD 
it  your  one  best  means  of  getting  a  buyer. 

195,000  FAMILIES 

buy  Tke  Los  Angeles  Examiner  every  Sunday  and  100,000  buy  it  every 
weekday.  That's  the  greatest  circulation,  by  many  thousands,  of  any 
morning  or  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  Great  Southwest.  Think  what  a 
wonderful  opportunity  The  EXAMINER  present*  to  you  men  who  want 
to  tell  your  ranches,  farmt,  etc. 

Send  in  your  advertisement  today 

To  the  Classified  Advertising  Department  of  The  Los  An- 
geles Examiner. 

Perianal  attention  given  each  advertisement. 
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A  Sinking  Spell 

Old  Father  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To  partake  of  a  quiet  drink. 
But  when  he  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare 

St  he  got  it  instead  at  the  sink. 


The  I.  W.  W.  calls  himself  an 
"Industrial  Worker  of  the  World," 
all  three  of  which  he  isn't.  Industry 
is  not  in  his  creed;  work  he  scorns, 
and  the  world  has  no  use  for  him. 


"Darn  you,  Fatty,  this  is  the  last  time 
I'll  ever  play  leap-frog  with  yout" 


COUNTRY  HORRORS 

By  Justin  Nutt 

I  fear  that  I  could  never  like* 

A  life  upon  the  farm. 
Why,  every  time  I  took  a  hike,  V 

I'd   witness  hate  and  harm! 
My  eyes  with  tears  would  fill  to  see 

The  weeping-willow  weep. 
And  think  how  dreadful  It  must  be 

To  see  them  wool  the  sheep! 

I'd  know  when  I  went  out  to  walk. 

How  mucb  the  trees  must  pino. 
And  watch  the  dirty  cotton  stalk 

The  gentle  passion-vine. 
And  oh.  the  thought  that  very  soon 

The  little  frogs  must  croak! 
While  every  morning,  night  and  noon. 

I'd  see  the  artichoke. 

Imagine  all  the  grief  and  gore 

In  cutting  different  crops — 
Like  killing  hoppers  by  the  score. 

While  harvesting  the  hops! 
The  dyeing  of  the  farmer's  wife — 

The  barking  of  the  logs — 
Why,  I  am  told  they  use  a  knife 

With  which  to  dress  the  hogs! 

Deliver  us  from  all  these  things! 

The  city  life  for  me. 
Where  food  is  what  the  grocer  brings. 

And  crime  is  not  so  free. 
These  farmers  are  blood-thirsty.  Wow! 

Just  hear  that  squealing  sr?oat! 
But  I  will  say  right  here  and  now — 

They'll  never  get  my  goat! 


Kennel  Gossip 

"There  are  those  Pekingese  pups 
fighting  again!  What's  the  trouble 
between  them?" 

"I  heard  one  of  'em  ^y  he  had  a 
bone  to  pick  with  the  other." 

"Aren't  they  ever  going  to  bury  the 
hatchet?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  the  trouble  is  now, 
one  of  'em  buried  the  bone." 


UNCLE  WISEACRE  SAYS 

Dipping  with  'a  good,  strong  dis- 
infectant is  considered  the  best  treat- 
ment for  sheep  ticks.  Why  wouldn't 
the  same  thing  be  good  for  our 
politics? 


Our  Answer  Department 

Ima  Simmpe  wants  to  know  the  i 
proximate  cost  of  staples  for  grown! 
long  staple  cotton.    This  depends 
tlrely  on  the  length,  Ima.  Better, 
suit  the  nearest  grower  of  this 
crop.   The  shorter,  the  longer,  we  I 
say.    and    therefore,    of  course, 

Dare  We  Deny  It? 

"What's  the  biggest  thing  In 
"To  some  people  It's  the  T 
most  of  us  lt'a  the  'LV 


costlier. 


Astonishing  Ads 

WANTED — Sommi  to  take  a  lot  i 

Sine  grease  oft  my  bands. — A.  Mo 


FOR  SALE — Compute  outfit  of 
tools.     Reasons   for   selling,  ray 

chickens.    C.  O.  Muter. 


TO  TRADE — My  farm  for 

and  lot  in  the  city.    I'm  d  

in ir  a  bunch  of  hoboes  11!  for  I 
Almost  Any  Rancbsr. 


BUSINESS  CHANCE — Will  sell 
terest  In  my  new  Invention,  the 
•alt  shaker.    For  particulars  addr 
bald  Addison  (also  Inventor  of 
combined  carpet  and  egg  beater). 


Over  the  Bill? 

"What  kind  of  a  dinner 

have?" 

"It  began  with  equab  and  ended  wi 

a  squabble!" 

Nothing  on  Him 

First  Calf— "My  parents  Vre  bet 
bred  than  yours.    My  mother  took 
blue  ribbon  at  the  fair  and  brflf^ 
record  for  a  seven-day  teat." 

Second   Calf— "That's  nothing, 
father  once  chased  a  United  State 
ator  around  the  pasture  three 
and  made  a  Cabinet  member 
tree." 


Tattered  Tom— "I,ady,  th'  woman 
th'  next  farm  giv<>  me  a  piece  of  che* 
Would  ye  be  so  kind  as  to  surround 

with  bread?" 


Sad  But  True 

"What  do  you  consider  the  most  ii 
porta  nt  attribute  for  a  public  a 

teacher?" 
"A  small  appetite." 


The  "'Green"  Hand 
"Say,  Boss,  the  man  at  the  store  >< 
they  were  all  out  of  seven  tined  pi' 
forks,  but  he  wanted  to  know  tf 
couldn't  use  one  of  his  nei#  /( 
hay-knives." 


Dr.  Farmer's  Goat  Article 


<  Continued   from   Page  45) 

family  need  not  be  without  milk  at 
any  time,  winter  or  summer. 

Thus,  good  qualities  may  be  devel- 
oped in  the  ordinary  goat  by  careful 
feeding,  milking  and  treatment.  It  is 
my  belief  that  more  and  more  breed- 
ers of  the  more  expensive,  purebred 
animals  will  come  to  see  that  their 
path  may  not  be  leading  to  per- 
manence, and  that  the  minute  milk- 
ing qualities  are  lost  sight  of  the 


valuable  attril 


goat  s  most 
subordinated. 

Of  course,  heavy  milking  strains 
purebred  uoats  are  the  most  de; 
able.  but.  unfortunately,  the  tendei 
is  to  place  other  points  ahead  of  p 
duction.  Therefore,  I  see  a  V 
future  for  proven  strains  of  grac 
that  can  be  bought  by  the  aver, 
family  at  a  reasonable  _  figure  « 
kept  strictly  for  their  utility. 


i 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


*\\7E  haul  local  growers'  fruits  and  delicate  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce, 
yy  on  pneumatics— Goodyear  Cord  Tires— because  they  are  marketed 
in  better  condition  this  way  and  buyers  give  first  choice  to  produce  so 
protected.  Our  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  run  everywhere  in  cultivated 
fields  and  in  a  sandy  orchard  and  deliver  mileages  to  15,000."— 
C.  C.  Mcintosh,  of  Mcintosh  &  Andru,  Truckmen,  Palmetto,  Florida 


S  statements  like  this  make  apparent  more  and 
more  farmers  are  preventing  the  bruising  of  fruit, 
mutilation  of  delicate  vegetables  and  much  shrink- 
in  livestock  by  hauling  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

this  way  they  reverse  the  situation  that  existed  when 
lid-tired  trucks  or  wagons  were  used  with  a  resulting 
in  crops,  stock  weight  and  general  income  due  to 
i,  jarring  transport. 

the  resilient  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  a  farm  truck  deliv- 
smoothly  and  quickly,  safeguarding  the  original  con- 
"on  of  the  load  so  as  to  secure  the  best  prices  for  it. 


The  able  pneumatics  thus  become  important  factors  in 
the  marketing  of  perishable  produce  and  carefully  fat- 
tened animals,  as  well  as  in  practically  all  the  work  of 
raising  and  handling  on  and  off  the  farm. 

The  excellent  and  often  unusual  mileages  obtained  from 
these  tires  attest  the  toughness  of  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
struction developed  with  that  extraordinary  manufactur- 
ing carefulness  which  protects  our  good  name. 
Farmers'  records,  detailing  how  pneumatics  assist  crop 
moving,  motorization,  chores  and  other  activities,  can  be 
obtained  by  mail  from  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


A  little  care  in  feeding  hens  helps  a  heap" 


f  =. 
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STOCK  AND  POULTRY 
FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
2M  Weber  Avenue 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Plenae  tend  to*,  without  oblige 
tlon,  a  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"Mikea  Hen*  Happy." 

Nam*  and  Addreu  i 


The  Poultryman 
wfio  knows- 

has  learned  from  experience  that  a  lot  of  things 
that  work  out  with  the  pen  don't  seem  to  work 
out  with  the  hen.  For  example,  he  has  learned 
that  it  doesn't  pay  to  bother  with  cheap,  hand- 
mixed  feeds.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time — and  a  lot  of 
fuss— and  when  you're  all  through,  it's  only 
guess-work  at  the  best,  and  has  cost  more  than 
a  ready  mixed  quality  mash. 

It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that  cheap 
feeds  are  the  most  expensive  feeds  in  the  long 
run.  Why?  Because  they  lessen  the  profits  of 

every  hen  in  the  flock. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  are— no  matter 
what  your  methods  may  be — you  can  readily 
see  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  mix  a  first-class 
egg  food  cheaper  and  better  and  quicker  than 
you  can.  As  manufacturers  and  millers,  we 
make  mixing  feeds  our  special  business.  We 
have  the  equipment,  the  laboratory  facilities, 
the  experience. 

That's  why  more  and  more  poultrymen  are 
realizing  the  advantages— both  in  economy  and 
results— to  be  found  in  SURELAY.  They  know 
that  it  gives  them  a  uniform,  top-grade  feed 
that  is  always  ready,  always  dependable! 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  the 
feeding  question  in  details — shows  why  SURELAY 
makes  your  hens  pay  by  making  them  lay.  Your  copy 
is  waiting — and  it's  free.  Simply  mail  the  coupon! 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


UJ7) 


REIAY 


Sperry 


Product 


9»       rec.  u  s. pat  ore 


There's  more  in  the  feed  than  there  is  in  the  breed" 


ily,  1920 


Wasted  Food  and  the  Railroad^Muddle 


10c  Per  Copy 


Copyright,  1920, 
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Offices: 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 


Tirest 


Alone  in  the  tire  field — the 
Firestone  3V2  takes  its  place 
beside  the  half  dozen  prod- 
ucts of  universal  use  which 
manufacturing  genius  has 
made  standard. 

Built  in  a  specialized  fac- 
tory— by  experts — with  all 
the  economy  of  concentrated 
production. 

What  the  bulk  of  the  people 
accept  as  the  standard  of 
value  is  right. 

You  owners  of  small  cars 
can  forget  tire  details — you 
need  not  bother  with  meth- 
ods, features,  or  guarantees. 
Call  for  the  Firestone  3£. 

MOSt 

Miles 


] 


tie 


3Qx3H 


non  skid 


S2250 

Gray  Tube  $3.75 
Red  Tube  $4.50 


per  Dollar 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Oar  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  or. 
by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  due 
the  best  that  life  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 
We  honor  him  as  the  basic  producer. 
Bis  problems  are  out  problems;  his  tri- 
umphs, orur  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  information; 
to  assist,  entertain  and  Inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  is 
the  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


-PAR  M 


ESTABLISHED  1888 

Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company. 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


Around  the  Calendar 

And  now  comes  Independenoe  Day. 
when  hcrrses  plunge  and  run  away,  and 
autos  choke  the  dusty  roads,  all  carry- 
ing their  biggest  loads.  The  small  boy 
wakes  at  crack  of  dawn  to  drop  his 
"c-ackers"  on  the  lawn,  with  noise 
enough  to  wake  the  dead,  and  almost 
cracks  poor  mother's  head.  It  Is  a 
happy  holiday — but  one  there  Is  who, 
bent  and  gray,  cares  not  for  all  the  noise 
and  thrills.  His  gaze  upon  the  distant 
hills,  he  thinks  of  milestones  he  has 
passed  (perhaps  this  one  will  be  the 
last).  He  stands  with  head  held  proudly 
high,  the  while  Old  Glory  flutters  by, 
and  In  his  eyes  deep  fires  glow,  and  he 
is  not  afraid  to  go. — Jason  Wells. 


r'  IS  never  difficult  to  find  something 
to  kick  about.    The  only  redeeming 
feature  about  a  chronic  kicker  is  that 
j  if  he  ever  is  cured,  he  makes  the  best 
|  kind  of  booster. 

Most  of  us  right  now  have  an  un- 
usual number  of  real  or  fancied  trou- 
bles. Therefore,  we  do  not  need  much 
prompting  to  consign  to  the  eternal 
bow-wows  the  powers  that  be  (or  that 
we  imagine  to  be),  together  with  all 
institutions  and  constitutions. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  almost  every  one  had,  or 
thought  he  had,  so  much  cause  for 
irritation.  Therefore,  there  never  was 
greater  need  of  restraint.  Dear  Old 
America  may  have  a  lot  of  sore  spots 
just  now,  but  we  can't  cure  them  by 
hitting  her  again  and  again. 

One  way  to  convert  a  chronic  kicker 
is  to  remind  him  of  Emma  Goldman 
and  some  of  the  others  who  crossed 
the  seas  by  request.  No  doubt  they 
now  appreciate  America  and  wish  they 
had  controlled  their  thoughts  and 
tongues.  Not  that  the  average  knocker 
ia  on  a  par  with  Emma,  yet  a  traitor 
Is  nothing  but  a  fully-developed  kicker, 
and  the  saddest  man  in  the  whole  world 
(especially  if  he  has  been  an  Amerl- 
•oan)  is  the  man  without  a  country. 

And  after  all,  our  country  is  just 
what  we  make  It.  When  we  have  a 
big  majority  of  right  thinkers  and 
doers,  who  take  enough  Interest  in  their 
own  welfare  to  work  for  the  common 
good,  many  of  our  problems  will  be 
solved.  They  can  be  worked  out,  but 
never  idled  out  nor  played  out.  Let's 
all  think— and  work— and  BOOST! 

<S  '  Editor 


BEN  GONNADOOIT  SAYS 

"I  could  'a  made  these  hogs  weigh 
j  10  per  cent  more,  but  I  alius  have  to 
jer  on  about  that  much  shrink,  so 
let  'em  go  the  way  they  are.  Any- 
I'm  almost '  wore  out  a'carryln' 
for  'em." 
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EMEMBER,  friends,  the  fruit  is  sweetest  and  best  when  it  is 
picked  fresh  from  the  tree.  If  you  wait  for  a  tip  from  the 
other  fellow,  you  may  get  a  lemon  when  you  think  you  are 
picking  a  peach.  "Heaven  help  those  who  help  themselves," 
said  a  man  who  had  just  made  some  home  brew.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  does  not  improve  with  age.  In  fact, 
very  few  things  do  except  books,  friends,  violins  and  old 
vintages.  Opportunities  do  not.  They  must  be  picked  while 
they  are  ripe.  The  time  is  ripe  for  action.  Pick  the  articles 
that  interest  you  from  the  varied  list  below.  Don't  wait 
for  the  other  fellow,  who  saw  them  first,  to  tell  you  about 
them.  Read,  remember  and  rejoice.  These  are  the  "Three  R's"  of  advertising. 
SEEDS,  PLANTS  (FIELD  AND  GARDEN),  FERTILIZERS— 

Cow  Peas — In  what  different  ways  are  they  valuable?   13 

Dusting  Sulphur — Where  can  I  get  specific  information?  . .   

Rhubarb — Would  it  pay  me  to  join  Rhubarb  Growers'  Association?  

Sorghums — How  can  I  ascertain  which  varieties  to  order?  

SPRAY  MATERIALS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT— 

Drier,  Fruit — Is  there  a  reasonably-priced  drier  for  the  average  grower?.. 
Nursery  Stock — Will  nurseries  answer  questions  regarding  soil,  irrigation, 
pruning,  etc?   

MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING, IRRIGATION, CONSTRUCTION — 

Blasting  Powder — Do  different  kinds  vary  in  results?   21 

Cement  Mixer — Can  I  buy  a  mixer  for  a  moderate  price?   33 

Engines,  Pumping — How  can  I  protect  crops  against  power  shortage?   33 

Fire  Extinguisher- — Do  factories  make  them  for  farms?    29 

Hay  Press — Can  I  find  the  type  I  need?  14 

Hay  Tools — How  may  I  be  helped  in  rush  season?   23 

Farm  Tools — Do  efficient  farm  tools  save  labor?   12 

Pipe — What  kind  of  pipe  really  saves  me  money?    32 

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation — Where  can  I  get  description  of  such  pipe?  34 

Plows,  Disc — Where  can  I  get  information  and  service?   29 

Pumps — How  dependable  are  Irrigation  pumps  nowadays?   v  15 

Pumps — What  choice  of  models  may  I  have?    23 

Pumps — Does  high  efficiency  save  power?   23 

Pumps — What  is  gallon  per  minute  capacity  range?   33 

Pumps — What  are  the  different  types  of  centrifugal  pumps?   34 

Well-boring  Outfit — Can  one  man  and  a  team  do  the  job?    Bore  a  well?..  27 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS.  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT.  REPAIRS— 

Battery — How  can  I  guard  against  ignition  troubles?   12 

Drills,  for  tractors — Where  can  I  get  facts  on  properly  seeding  seed-beds?. .  19 

Gasoline — What  is  "all-refinery"  gasoline?    28 

Harrows — I  want  information  about  preparing  seed-beds  with  disc  harrows.  19 
Harvester,  Corn — Where  can  I  get  one  that  is  designed  for  a  small  farm?..  15 
Oil — Where  can  I  6btaln  facts  about  lubricating  oil  for  tractors  and  trucks?  20 

Plows — Can  I  work  closely  to  trees  in  plowing  with  tractor?  '. . . . .  19 

Spark  Plugs — Where  can  I  get  information  about  care  of  spark  plugs?. ...  13 

Tires — Does  small  car  owner  have  advantage  in  tires?   2 

Tires — How  can  I  protect  orchard  products  from  bruises  in  conveying  fruit 

to  market?   4 

Tires — What  is  result  of  using  internal  hydraulic  expansion  process  In 

making  tires?    25 

Tractor — Why  do  so  many  tractor  owners  "drive"  themselves?   11 

Tractor — What  small  machine  is  designed  to  handle  three  plows?   15 

Tractor — What  construction  is  good  for  orchard  work?    11 

Tractor — Is'  there  a  specially  built  machine  for  my  work?    18-19 

Truck — How  can  truck  owner  beat  high  cost  of  operation?   14 

Trucks — How  can  I  get  "return  loads"  for  my  truck?   17 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Calf  Meal — Does  good  calf  meal  eliminate  scours?    20 

Cream  Separator — How  can  I  see  one  of  newest  models?   32 

Molasses — What  do  other  farmers  have  to  say  about  molasses  for  cow  feed?  22 
Stock  Remedies — What  California  manufacturer  makes  livestock  medicine?  23 

POULTRY,  PET  STOCK  AND  SUPPLIES— 

Egg  Record — Where  can  I  secure  chart  for  daily  egg  yield?   14 

The  Critical  Period — What  is  best  to  feed  growing  chicks?   20 

Green  Feed  Substitute — What  can  I  find  out  about  this  idea  for  poultry  feed?  23 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Army  Goods — Where  can  I  get  good  army  goods  for  ranch  use,  ordering 

by  mail?  -  15 

Flour — What  kind  of  flour  is  scientifically  tested  by  chemists  at  every 

stage  of  the  perfecting  process?  36 

Furniture — How  may  I  buy  good  furniture  by  mall?   25 

Kerosene  Burner — Can  I  successfully  convert  my  old  stove  into  a  gas  range?  25 

Piano — How  good  a  piano  can  I  get  at  a  moderate  price?    27 

Reot  Beer — I  want  some  old-fashioned  root  beer.    Can  I  get  it?..'   21 

Telephones — Can  you  tell  me  whether  telephone  system  is  economically  run?  28 
Varnishes — Where  can  I  get  varnish  that  will  dry  quickly  and  wear  well?. 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Asthma — Is  there  a  cure  for  this?   

Auto  repairs — Do  any  good  repair  shops  advertise?  

Bags — Can  I  readily  obtain  bags  for  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  seeds,  etc.?. 

Bee  Supplies — Where  can  I  write  for  catalogue  on  bee  supplies?  . ,   23 

Bees — Please  tell  me  where  I  can  get  booklet  about  bees?   33 

Belting — When  I  need  any  kind  of  belting  badly,  where  can  I  order  It?. . . .  27 
Building  Material — Where  can  I  get  up-to-date  price  list  on  building  material?27 

Chiropractic — Could  I  attend  a  chiropractic  college  on  the  Coast?   23 

Cigarettes — -Can  I  buy  cigarettes  In  large  packages  by  mail?    22 

Farm  Land — Where  may  I  find  a  chance  to  farm  possibly  on  a  larger  scale 

and  under  different  conditions?    21 

Fish — Where  can  I  send  an  order  for  fish  to  be  delivered  to  my  ranch?. ...  15 
Girls'  Schools — My  wife  and  I  want  to  send  our  girl  to  a  good  boarding 

school?    What  Information  have  you  about  schools?   27 

Lumber — I  have  heard  that  lumber  Is  cheaper.    Is  It  true?  27 

Produce — Where  can  I  find  a  ready  cash  buyer  for  my  green  fruit,  vegetables?  27 
Revolvers— Where  can  I  get  a  booklet  giving  lessons  in  marksmanship?..  25 
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BILL  NYE,  the  humorist,  once 
had  a  cow  he  wanted  to  sell  and 
he  unblushingly  advertised  all 
her  faults  while  naming  the  few  vir- 
tues she  seems  to  have  possessed.  His 
advertisement  ran: 

"Owing  to  my  ill  health,  I  will  sell 
at  my  residence  in  township  19,  range 
18,  according  to  the  Government's  sur- 
vey, one  plush  raspberry  cow,  age  8 
years.  She  is  of  undoubted  courage 
and  gives  milk  frequently.  To  the 
man  who  does  not  fear  death  in  any 
form,  she  would  be  a  great  boon.  She 
is  very  much  attached  to  her  present 
home  with  a  stay  chain,  but  she  will 
be  sold  to  anyone  who  will  agree  to 
treat  her  >  right.  She  is  one-quarter 
Shorthorn  and  three-quarters  hyena.  I 
will  also  throw  in  a  double-barrel  shot- 
gun which  goes  with  her.  In  May  she 
usually  goes  away  for  a  week  or  two 
and  returns  with  a  tall  red  calf  with 
wobbly  legs.  Her  name  is  Rose.  I 
would  rather  sell  her  to  a  non-resident, 
the  farther  away  the  better." 

Truth  in  advertising  does  not  al- 
ways mean  telling  the  whole  truth, 
although  it  should  mean  telling  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  We  might  suspect 
Bill  even  of  going  a  little  out  of  his 
way  to  indict  this  particular  cow,  to 
which  he  apparently  had  taken  a  pecu- 
liar dislike.  She  might  have  proved  a 
very  acceptable  cow  to  someone  who 
fancied  her.  Undoubtedly  Bill's  ad- 
vertising "copy"  was  colored  by  mem- 
ories of  some  unfortunate  experience. 
He  may  even  have  tied  a  brick  to 
Bossy's  tail  in  fly-time,  and  failed  to 
choose  one  heavy  enough  to  do  the 
work.  We  cannot  account  in  any 
other  way  for  his  sore  head. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  helped  many 
of  its  readers  not  only  to  dispose  of 
extra  livestock,  produce,  machinery 
and  miscellaneous  articles,  but  also  to 
find  and  buy  at  a  big  saving  many 
necessities  for  the  farm  and  home. 
Every  reader  should  make  use  of  the 
classified  columns.  Many  a  fortune 
has  been  based  on  careful  reading  of 
"liners."  And  when  you  have  some- 
thing you  don't  need,  if  you  wish  to 
get  real  money  for  it,  bear  in  mind 
the  message  in  the  following  lines: 

For  Sale 
If  you've  a  house  or  farm  for  sale. 
Some  one  has  got  to  tell  the  tale: 
How  many  chickens,  ducks  and  pigs, 
And  wagons,  sleighs  and  other  rigs. 
How  many  horses,  steers  and  cows — 
Binders,  mowers,  drills  and  plows. 
And  other  things  about  the  place. 
Omitted  here  for  want  of  space. 
We  tell  them  where  your  farm's  located, 
And  at  what  price  it's  valuated. 
We  advertise  your  shop  and  benches, 
your  grindstone,  tools  and  monkey- 
wrenches — 
The  acreage  your  farm  contains. 
And  how  it  carries  off  the  rains. 
Preventing  any  chance  of  floods 
That  rust  the  beans  and  rot  the  spuds. 
We  state  what's  under  cultivation — 
And  if  you're  near  a  shipping  station. 
How  much  in  orchard — age  of  trees — 
And  prove  your  fruit  can  never  freeze. 
How  many  acres  in  fall  wheat — 
And  if  you're  near  the  county  seat. 
The  moral  of  this  little  tale 
Is,  when  you've  anything  for  sale, 
You  shouldn't  hesitate  to  tell  it. 
A  little  ad  will  often  sell  it! 
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"Even  slight  jars  bruise  peaches — pneumatics  protect  them.  My  trucks 
on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  help  all  my  farming,  which  is  largely  motor- 
ized. These  trucks  go  through  the  sandy  loam  of  the  fields  to  feed  the 
machines  and  to  haul  from  them — solid-tired  trucks  cannot  do  this." — 
W.  W.  Lowe,  Farmer,  Fruit  Grower  and  Stock  Raiser,  Byron,  Georgia 


T)  ETWEEN  the  lines  of  statements  like  this,  one  reads 
the  narrative  of  a  significant  advance  in  farming 
methods  effected  with  power  machinery  and  trucks  on 
G»odyear  Cord  Tires. 

The  labor  shortage  is  being  met  on  many  farms  by  these 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  working  with  motorized  pumping, 
shelling,  grinding,  cutting  and  threshing  machines. 
Since  it  usually  is  not  practical  to  follow  the  field  activ- 
ities by  moving  such  outfits  along,  their  operation,  to  be 
fully  efficient,  must  depend  on  quick  cartage  over  soft 
grfwnd. 


The  solid  tire  is  not  fitted  for  this  hauling,  because  it 
stalls  in  loose  soil,  whereas  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
supply  the  traction  necessary  in  off-the-road  hauling. 
Their  immense  strength  proceeds  from  that  manufac- 
turing care  which,  in  protecting  our  good  name,  has 
developed  the  sinewy  toughness  of  their  Goodyear 
cord  construction. 

Farmers'  reports,  showing  how  pneumatics  on  trucks  help 
increase  farm  incomes,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akren,  Ohio. 
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Wasted  Food  amd  th 


THERE  are  many  bitter  hearts  among  the  farmers  of  California, 
and  in  fact,  the  entire  country,  as  this  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  goes  to  press.  They  want  to  believe  in  the  greatness  and 
goodness  of  their  America — they  DO  believe  in  these  things,  but  many 
of  them  are  forcing  the  smiles  with  which  they  bravely  face  the  future, 
their  thoughts  adding  fuel  to  smoldering  fires  that  are  so  easily  fanned 
into  flame.  Most  of  them  have  little  to  say ;  many  of  them  have  sought 
work  in  city  factories. 

We  refer  to  the  hundreds  of  producers  who  have  been  forced  to 
give  away  or  plow  under  bountiful  crops  of  perishable  produce,  be- 
cause, when  the  harvest  time  came,  no  cars  for  transportation  were 
available.  And  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  words  that  will  explain 
to  these  hard-working,  God-fearing  tillers  of  the  soil  why  they  should 
stake  their  all  on  the  essential  business  of  supplying  badly-needed  food, 
paying  present  exorbitant  prices  for  everything  that  enters  into  the 
production  of  their  crops,  only  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  labor  rot  in 
the  field! 

This  food  has  been  wasted  because  of  the  railroad  strikes. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  practically  all  the  farmers'  associations 
which  have  been  approached  by  organized  labor  with  suggestions  for 
affiliation  have  repudiated  the  advances  with  scarcely  any  considera- 
tion? Many  farmers  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  distrust  organized 
labor.  It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  this  feeling  should  have  grown 
•ut  of  the  action  of  a  few  disjointed  groups  in  the  labor  ranks. 

But  the  average  farmer  reasons  in  this  way :  ' '  My  living  expenses 
are  mounting  because  factory  labor  constantly  demands  more  pay  and 


True,  we  may  be  thankful  that  these  unfortunate  cases  are  not 
typical  of  the  general  situation.  Many  producers,  in  spite  of  serious 
handicaps,  are  enjoying  at  last  the  prosperity  to  which  they  always 
have  been  entitled.  But  even  they  are  bitter  in  the  thought  of  what 
their  less  fortunate  fellows  are  experiencing,  and  all  members  of  the 
great  agricultural  fraternity  are  anxious  that  something  be  done  to 
prevent  such  fatal  occurrences  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  remedy.  It  does  not  lie  in  cursing  organized  labor.  The 
farmer  is  the  last  man  to  deny  laborers  the  right  to  organize.  Nor 
does  it  lie  in  attempting  to  curb  the  crushing  force  of  organized  capital 
by  legislation.    As  long  as  these  two  great 
forces  are  associated  in  the  conduct  of  our 
transportation  systems,  just  so  long  will 
their   mutual   hatred   and   distrust  force 
greater  burdens  upon  the  people — and  this 
includes,  of  course,  the  farmers.    Let  us 
illustrate  the  cure  by  means  of  a  parable : 
A  certain  farmer  made  a  specialty  of 
His  father  before  him  had  raised 
he  devoted  his  land  to 


shorter  hours.  My  machinery  costs  50  per  cent  niore  because  indus- 
trial labor  is  only  60  per  cent  efficient.  My  produce  rots  in  the  field 
because  lawless  railroad  workers  refuse  even  to  heed  the  council  of 
their  own  leaders,  in  their  attempts  to  paralyze  the  country's  trans- 
portation system.  My  own  costs  of  production  are  becoming  almost 
unbearable  because  I  cannot  get  real  workers  at  any  price.  Yet  the 
country  groans  under  increasing  costs  of  food  and  the  hungry  multi- 
tudes cry  to  me  to  'produce  more. '  "  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmer 
hp  has  lost  his  crop  carries  a  trace  of  malice  in  his  heart? 
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creased  and  more  and  more  difficulties  beset  him.  His  fields  became 
infested  with  fungous  diseases  and  worms.  Still  he  struggled  on  and 
would  not  weaken.  He  had  great  determination  and  even  m  the  face 
of  three  successive  years  of  severe  weather,  doggedly  asserted  that  he 
would  not  give  up.  He  was  determined  to  raise  corn  in  spite  of  every 
handicap. 

Finally,  after  several  seasons  of  heartbreaking  crop  losses  and 
dwindling  profits,  he  decided  to  accept  the  advice  of  a  friemd  who 
asserted  that  his  land  and  conditions  were  (Continued  «•>  Pace  itd 
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Citras  Fertilizer  Problem 


I    HERE  arc  only  about  seven 
I     thousand  five  hundred  hogs 
X    on  the  home  place  now.  The 
chickens,    I    believe,    number  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty- 
five  thousand." 

My  guide  nonchalantly  scratched  a 
match,  then  dropped  it,  and  ground  it 
beneath  his  heel  as  he  noticed  the 
sign  confronting  us  at  the  entrance  to 
the  ranch  elevator  and  warehouse: 
"No  smoking." 

"Almost  forgot,"  he  continued.  "My 
business  to  keep  everything  insured, 
too." 

,  The  speaker  was  W.  D.  Spalding, 
secretary  of  the  Fontana  Land  Com- 
pany, and,  although  our  trip  about 
the  18,000-acre  farm  had  only  begun, 
I  had  become  already  inured  to  casual 
mention  of  staggering  figures. 

"How  much  feed  is  there  in  storage 
now?"  he  inquired  of  N.  B.  Bales, 
swine  superintendent,  who  had  come 
from  his  attractive, 


This  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  highly-organized  big 

ranches  in  California,  where  figures,  no  matter  how  great, 
do  not  lie,  and  where  culture  and  agriculture  are  pleasantly 

intermingled. 

By  the  Editor 


by  means  of  their  livestock  and  poul- 
try enterprises. 

Hog  Feeding  Methods 
Before  commencing  our  tour  of  the 
thousands  of  acres  of  trees,  we  in- 
spected hurriedly  the  equipment  at 
the  main  "hog  camp."  Superintendent 
Bales  makes  use  of  salvage  feeds  to 
some  extent — as  well  as  rather  un- 
usual mixtures.  And  the  appearance 
of  the  animals  testifies  to  the  practical 
value  of  his  economy.  Cms  recent 
purchase  consisted  of  mdre  than  a 
carload  of  partially-burned  flour, 
ruined  for  domestic  use  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  a  Los  Angeles  warehouse. 


farrowing  sows,  which  proved  eco- 
nomical and  satisfactory,  was  given 
by  the  swine  superintendent  as  fol- 
lows: 

H  mllo-malze  (ground) 

'/*  ground  grape-seed* 

H  corn-bran. 

A  field  of  alfalfa,  consisting  of  160 
acres,  is  divided  into  two  and  one-half 
acre  plots,  each  capable  of  supporting 
10  sows  and  their  pigs  or  SO  weaned 
pigs.  When  the  animals  are  in  dry 
lots,  alfalfa  is  "soiled";  that  is,  cut 
and  fed  green  in  the  pens.  Large 
quantities  of  liquid  and  semi-solid  but- 
termilk are  used. 

Feeding  is  done  largely  on  portable 


vine  -  covered  cot 
tage  in  answer  to 
our  insistent 
"honk."  and  who 
had  volunteered  to 
show  us  about  the 
great  pork  factory 
under  his  charge. 

"I  don't  think 
the  stuff  would 
total  more  than 
fivet  thousand  dol- 
lars just  now,"  re- 
plied Bales.  "How- 
ever, we  are  going 
to  get  in  some 
more  soon.  We 
are  using  about 
four  hundred  tons 
of  concentrate  a 
month  for  the 
'hogs  alone,"  he 
added. 

"And  don't  you 
raise  any  of  your 
feed?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  There 
is  a  big  acreage  in 
milo-m  a  i  z  e  this 
year,  and  we  keep 
the  hogs  on  alfalfa 
pasture  a  good 
deal,  but  we  have 
a  lot  of  feed  to  buy 
just  the  same.  We 
have  quite  a  few 
chickens  to  take 
care  of,  too,  you 
must  remember," 
he  added. 

"But,"  I  protested,  "it  would  seem 
as  though  a  big  stock  ranch  like  this 
should  produce  practically  all  its  grain 
and  roughage.    Why  " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interrupted  Spald- 
ing. "This  isn't  a  stock  ranch,  you 
know." 

"Not  a  stock  ranch?" 

"No,  this  is  a  fruit  ranch — mostly 
citrus.  We  only  keep  the  hogs  and 
chickens  to  produce  the  necessary 
manure.  Fertilization  is  our  greatest 
problem.  Animal  manures  are  ex- 
pensive and  scarce.  The  owners  of 
this  ranch  have  adopted  the  policy 
long  ago  advocated  by  the  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
A.  B.  Miller.  They  are  trying  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  fertility  here  on 
the  ranch." 

And  thus  we  hit  upon  the  keynote 
of  the  plan  that  makes  Fontana  dis- 
tinctive among  big  fruit  farms.  True, 
great  quantities  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer are  used  (more  than  200  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda  have  been  applied  this 
year),  and  summer  and  winter  green 
manure  crops,  such  as  vetch,  melilo- 
tus,  barley  and  oats,  are  grown  regu- 
larly. But  the  rather  sandy,  light  soil 
of  this  gently-sloping,  level  foothill 
bench,  in  the  shadow  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Mountains,  calls  loudly  for 
humus — and  animal  manures.  And 
the  owners  are  supplying  these  things 


A  Miniature  Cataract  in  the  Wonderful  $2,000,000  Water  System 

This  is  used  in  various  combinations  feeding-floors,  mounted  on  runners, 

to  take  the  place  of  other  wheat  prod-  which  are  moved  to  the  alfalfa  fields 

nets,  now  almost  unobtainable.    Cull  with  the  hogs  and  used  at  other  times 

beans,   prepared    in  a  specially-con-  in  the  dry  lots.    The  farrowing  pens 

structed,  oil-burning  cooker,  also  have  have  double  lots  and  concrete  floors, 

been  fed  with  good  results.  A  circulating  water  system  supplies 

Other  feeds  tried  out  with  success  concrete  troughs  in  each  pen. 

are  ground  cocoa  shells,  and  a  mix-  The  houses  are  fitted  with  hinged 

ture  of  corn-bran  and  corn  screenings.  fronts,  which  may  be  lifted  up  to  pro- 

The  cocoa  shells  analyze  as  follows:  vide  both  ventilation  and  shade,  and 

Crude  protein   Not  less  than  i«.B%  with  farrowing  rails  to  prevent  injury 

Crude  rat   Not  less  than  7     %  tn           kv  tu-  ,ow. 

Crude  fiber   Not  more  than  1«   %  ?,?  SOWS. 

Ash   Not  more  than  t    %  All  pigs  are  vaccinated  with  anti- 

The  cocoa-shells  have  the  appear-  cholera  serum,  the  work  being  done 

ance  and  odor  of  ground  chocolate.  by  a  veterinarian,  at  a  time  depending 

They  are  a  by-product  of  the  cocoa  more  on  the  weight  of  the  pigs  than 

industry  and  were  bought  at  a  lower  the  age.    Mr.  Bales  does  not  believe 

figure  than  most  high-protein  feeds.  in  vaccinating  pigs  weighing  under  50 

The  corn  bran  and  screenings  show  pounds, 

the  following  analysis:  "Grade  Duroc-Jerseys   compose  90 

Minimum  per  cent  of  crude  protein. .    »  Per  cent  of  the  Fontana  stock.  The 

Minimum  per  cent  of  crude  fat            *  company  does  not  now  engage  in  the 

ESSZ  PpeeFr  Ccennt ^"cruV'aX "  breeding  business,  although  only  reg- 

Rice  bran  also  is  being  used  in  the  ,ste.red  £oars  of  the  best  blood  are 

regular  mixture  for  sows  and  pigs.  Tw;°   Plan{s   ar.e   "tuated  at 

Following  are  the  proportions  of  va-  °*«  P°'"'s  "ear  Los  Angeles,  where 

rious  constituents  in  one  mixture  that  c,tv                 »  ffed  .    T,h«  »™£gj 

has  produced  especially  good  results,,  *?^9*Z£^£l^J>*ffi 

»~  at-  n,i...  as  well  as  those  on  the  home  ranch,  is 

according  to  Mr.  Bales.  production  of  manure  to  sup- 

11  SSS  ricembranmttlle  ply  the  orchards.    That  the  hog  busi- 

10  parta  tankage  ness,  although  a  side  line,  is  very  im- 

H  plS.  s™U,  m'al  portant  in  itself,  however,  is  indicated 

Another  ration,  used  especially  for  by  the  fact  that  over  $50,000  worth  of 


pork  on  the  hoof  is  sold  in  a  noi 

year. 

A  Happy  Combination 
And  now,  inspection  of  the  groves 
showed  us  to  what  good  advantage 
the  stock  has  contributed  to  the  fer» 
tility  of  the  soil.  Fontana  oranges, 
packed  in  the  modern  Fontana  pack- 
ing house,  under  a  distinctive  label, 
but  also  under  the  Sunkist  brand,  have 
taken  many  prizes  at  orange  shows 
and  are  noted  for  their  quality  and 
flavor. 

And  personal  tests  will  convince 
even  the  most  skeptical  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Fontana  grapefruit,  for  here 
indeed  seems  to  be  one  section  which 
can  join  with  Imperial  Valley,  Ari- 
zona and  a  few  other  favored  districts 
of  California,  in  seeking  to  wrest  the 
grapefruit  laurels  from  Florida. 
Wind  Control  a  Problem 
The  greatest  problem  at  Fontana 
and,   in   fact,  at 
most  of  the  ranches 
in   this  district,  is 
that  of  controlling 
•;     Old    Boreas.  The 
(  «  ind,  however,  like 

if  the  heat  in  certain 

sections    of  Cali- 
fornia, is  wisely 
c  1  a  i  ni  e  d  by  the 
■f  ,  boosters    of  Fon- 

tana  as  an  asset 
F That   it  prevented 
disaster  during  the 
I  frost   of   1913,  by 

I  keeping    the  tem- 

JI^    perature  15  or  20 
f  degrees  higher 

than  that  of  less 
windy  districts, 
-e.  ins  to  be  an  ac- 
cepted fact. 

Moreover,  there 
is  little  scale  or  red 
M'idcr  at  Fontana, 
and  fumigation  is 
imt  regarded  as  a 
necessary  opera- 
lion.  Some  carp- 
ing critics  assert 
t  li  a  t  the  wind 
blows  so  hard  and 
so  much  that  M 
self-r  e  s  p  e  c  t  i  ng 
spider  could  cling 
to  a  tree,  but  the 
Fontanans  smile 
u  i-el  v  behind  their 
windbreaks  and  go 
right  on  selling 
great  quantities  of 
high-grade  fruit.  Moreover,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  smudge-pots 
placed  at  convenient  points  for  quick 
distribution. 

There  are  more  than  250  miles  of 
double-row  eucalyptus  windbreaks  at 
Fontana.  The  owners  are  satisfied  at 
to  their  value  and  efficacy;  they  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ranch. 

However,  thev  early  presented  ■ 
problem — that  of  preventing  the  roots 
from  robbing  the  first  rows  of  the 
orchards.  And  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  the  vagrant  roots,  a  very 
unique  implement  was  developed  on 
the  ranch — a  cutter,  resembling  a 
Giant  chisel,  with  a  sharp  blade  which 
severs  even  heavy  runners,  when 
drawn  along  the  rows  with  a  tractor. 
Big  Tractor  Battery 
The  tractor  equipment  at  Fontana 
consists  of  a  number  of  different 
makes,  including  two  "75"  Tracklay- 
ers, two  "60"  Tracklayers,  two  "fr 
Tracklayers,  two  "8-16"  wheel  trac- 
tors, one  "Sieve-grip"  and  one  cousin 
of  Henry  Fliwer.  For  some  reason 
my  informant  deemed  it  necessary  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  purchase  of 
this  latter  engine.  He  said  it  was 
bought  out  of  curiosity! 

Fontana  boasts  also  a  large  number 
of  "all-purpose"  brood-mares.  Al- 
though not  engaged  in  the  breeding 
business,  the  owners  have  spared  no 
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expense  in  buying  good  draft  blood, 
and  by  crossing  with  high-grade  jacks 
they  have  developed  a  fine  lot  of 
young  mules,  which  now  constitute  a 
goodly  percentage  of  the  work  stock. 
Fontana  is  by  no  means  entirely 
wedded  to  the  "all-tractor"  idea;  the 
horses  and  mules  perform  a  large  part 
of  the  work. 

Yet  the  automotive  equipment  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  includes  a 

.  number  of  motor  trucks  and  automo- 
biles. A  well-equipped  shop,  in  charge 
of  a  superintendent  and  his  mechan- 
ics, is  maintained  for  care  and  repair 
of  all  the  engines — tractor,  automo- 
bile, truck  and  stationary. 

Even  the  poultry  plant  has  a  spe- 
cial light  motor  truck  of  its  own.  And 
it  has  also  about  everything  of  which 
one  could  conceive  in  the  way  of  mod- 
ern equipment.  It  has  likewise,  an  able- 
manager,  E.  J.  Hauser  by  name,  and  a 
poultryman    by    choice,  inclination, 

'training  and  education. 

Wonderful  Poultry  Equipment 

As  instructor  and  field  husbandman 
in  the  service  of  the  University,  he  re- 
ceived a  broad  training  and  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
most  modern  poultry  plants  in  the 
West.  Combining  the  best  ideas  of 
all  of  them,  he  has  developed  a  stand- 
ard laying  house  that  is  a  model  of 
convenience.  Orchard  and  Farm 
hopes  to  publish  in  a  coming  issue  de- 
tailed plans  and  specifications  of  the 
Fontana  poultry  house. 
..  An  indirect  ventilating  system  fur- 
nishes a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
without  drafts.  The  perches  are  fitted 
Underneath  with  wire  netting  which 
keeps  the  birds  away  from  the  floor 
of  the  roosts,  and  are  removable  for 
cleaning.  A  simple  arrangement  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  the  entire  roost.  Also  the 
troughs  used  for  feeding  special 
mashes  may  be  pulled  up  out  of  the 
way  by  means  of  wires.  Another  rope 
and  pulley  arrangement  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  close  the  nests  from  behind 
in  order  to  trap  or  exclude  the  hens, 
as  may  be  desired.  Convenient 
swinging  doors  separate  the  various 
sections  of  the  house. 

The  nests  open  at  the  front  and  are 
conveniently  situated  under  the  roosts, 
yet  entirely  secluded  and  quite  dark. 
A  litter-carrier,  similar  to  that  used 
in  dairy  barns,  connects  the  feed-stor- 
age house  with  both  wings  of  the  lay- 
ing house.  The  same  carrier  is 
used  for  cleaning  and,  equipped  with 
a  rack,  for  gathering  the  eggs,  which 
are  dropped  directly  into  the  crates, 
being  sorted  into  different  grades  as 
gathered.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
handle  them  only  once.  The  man 
ho  gathers  them  also  keeps  a  rec- 
rd,  showing  the  number  laid  daily  by 
ich  pen. 

The  stock  consists  entirely  of  white 
ghorns,  and  the  present  pullets  have 
een  hatched  on  the  ranch.    The  in- 
ubator   house   is   equipped   with  a 
2,000-egg   incubator    (in    the  base- 
tnt).  The  second  story  of  the  house 
the  feed-room  above  mentioned, 
here   are    more    than   20  brooder 
auses,    equipped    with    heaters,  in 
liich  the  chicks  of  different  ages  are 
eared. 

■ 

Baby  chicks  are  kept  ,for  72  hours 
in  the  nursery  tray  of  the  incubator 
without  food.  Then  they  are  taken  to 
the  brooder  houses,  where  for  24  hours 
they  are  given  nothing  but  liquid  .but- 
termilk and  grit.  During  the  next  24 
"  aurs,  chick  feed  composed  of  equal 
rts  of  cracked  wheat  and  cracked 
'is  added,  and  during  the  third 


Panoramic  View  of  the  Ultra-Modern  $25,000  Poultry  Plant. 


day  in  the  brooder  houses  straight 
bran  is  given.  This  acts  as  a  cathartic 
and  is  valuable  because  of  its  mineral 
elements  which  build  bone  and  sinew. 
After  the  first  week,  a  mash  contain- 
ing growth  elements  is  substituted  for 
the  bran. 

Late  Chicks  Unsatisfactory 

"I  raised  quite  a  few  late  chicks 
this  year,"  said  Hauser,  "but  would 
not  attempt  it  again,  as  the  losses  are 
very  heavy  on  those  that  are  hatched 
after  the  first  part  of  May.  I  do  not 
think  it  pays  in  this  country  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  late  chicks,  except  in  a 
special  case  such  as  ours,  where  one 


lined  with  shavings.  The  floors  of  all 
the  poultry  buildings  are  of  cement, 
and  the  litter  is  removed  at  frequent 
intervals,  so  that  the  hens  are  con- 
stantly in  clean  and  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. Regular  spraying,  dusting 
and  greasing  prevent  infestation  with 
lice  and  mites.  The  hens  are  marked 
with  leg-bands  to  indicate  ages,  and 
are  carefully  culled  according  to 
physical  characteristics,  although  not 
trap-nested.  A  large  number  of  se- 
lected young  cockerels  are  being 
raised  for  breeding  purposes,  and  a 
great  many  from  the  early  hatches  al- 
ready have  been  sold  after  having 
been  fattened.    Four  men  perform  all 


OUR  ANCESTORS 

Back  in  the  dim  past  they  cul- 
tivated the  land  with  sticks  and 
stones,  with  never  a  thought  of 
renewing  its  fertility.  But  Today's 
farmers  are  reaching  out  towards 
Tomorrow's  improvements.  This 
article  deals  with  a  farm  of  Today, 
where  the  hen,  the  hog  and  the 
orange  form  a  perfect  trinity. 


is  trying  to  bring  a  plant  up  to  maxi- 
mum producing  capacity  in  the  short- 
est possible  time." 

Large  quantities  of  buttermilk  are 
used  for  both  the  hens  and  the  young 
chicks,  a  nearby  creamery  supplying 
most  of  it,  although  some  is  purchased 
in  the  semi-solid  state.  Over  3000 
gallons  was  consumed  in  one  month. 

The  average  consumption  of  all 
scratch  and  mash  feeds  is  about  two 
carloads  a  month.  The  hens  receive 
green  feed  daily,  usually  alfalfa, 
hauled  fresh  from  the  field,  and  run 
through  a  power-driven  chopper.  It 
is  fed  in  specially-constructed  racks, 
which  prevent  waste.  The  mash  is 
kept  constantly  before  the  hens  in 
flatted  hoppers,  and  another  hopper 
holds  grit  and  shell. 

The  poultry  superintendent  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  having  plenty 
of  fresh  water  before  all  chickens  at 
all  times,  but  also  says  that  when 
large  quantities  of  buttermilk  are 
given,  less  water  is  required. 

Chopped  straw  or  shavings  is  used 
for  scratch  litter,  and  the  nests  are 


/ 


the  labor  in  the  poultry  department. 

The  Guiding  Spirit 

This  poultry  department  in  itself  is 
a  big  enterprise.  Yet,  it  is  but  one 
branch  and  an  accessory  branch  at 
that,  of  Fontana.  Naturally  the  ques- 
tion must  arise  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  "Who  is  the  head  of  this  great 
agricultural  scheme?  Who  conceived 
it?  What  kind  of  an  organization 
does  he  have?" 


And  that  brings  us  to  the  home  of 
A.  B.  Miller,  a  remarkable  young  busi- 
ness man,  in  his  early  forties,  a  true 
"country  gentleman,"  who  numbers 
among  his  friends  many  leaders  of 
men  and  women — a  thinker  and  a 
"doer."  Perhaps  Miller's  greatest 
asset  is  his  ability  to  choose  men.  At 
any  rate  he  has  built  up  a  strong  per- 
sonnel and  unlike  many  of  equal  size, 
it  is  very  intelligently  organized.  The 
ranch  is  divided  into  18  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  unit-super- 
intendent. The  general  staff  consists 
of  the  men  already  mentioned,  and  the 
assistant  to  the  manager,  J.  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, who  is  known  more  for  his 
deeds  than  his  words  and  is  liked  for 
the  quality  of  both.  Then  there  is  the 
civil  engineer,  Elliot,  who  plans  things 
before  they  are  started  and  then  sees 
that  they  fit  his  plans.  There  is  enough 
work  at  Fontana  to  keep  the  engineer 
and  his  staff  very  busy,  and  needless 
to  say  none  of  it  is  guesswork.  Fon- 
tana has,  also  many  specialists  such  as 
the  nursery  superintendent,  the  me- 
chanical superintendent  and  the  chief 
"gopher-getter"    and    his  important 

staff.  .''  . , 

It  is  the  elimination  of  the  gamble 
that  has  contributed  to  Fontana's  de- 
velopment more  than  any  other  one 
factor,  perhaps.  The  bookkeeping 
system  is  very  thorough  and  the  of- 
fice equipment  down  to  the  minute. 

Careful  planning,  and  months— even 
years— of  survey  and  estimating  went 
into  Fontana's  wonderful  water  sys- 
tem, which  cost  nearly  $2,000,000  and 
which  includes  in  addition  to  the 
headworks,  flumes  and  power  plant, 
over  250  miles  of  underground  cement 
pipe  for  irrigating  the  groves! 
Wonderful  Water  Development 

The  water  is  developed  at  Lytic 
Creek,  about  seven  miles  above  the 
ranch,  in  a  mountain  canyon.  Not 
content  with  the  supply  that  might 
be  derived  from  the  stream,  the  own- 
ers of  Fontana  Ranch  constructed  a 
concrete  arch  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile 
long  under  the  bed  of  the  stream 
with  several  cross  tunnels,  foi -  col 
lecting  the  seepage  water,  lnese 
tunnefs  are  bulkheaded  so  that  the 
water  may  be  backed  up,  and  the  ei 
feet  is  ™hayt  of  an  underground  storage 
reservoir  In  addition  to  the  tunnels, 
here  are,  sunk  into  the  gravel  at  one 
point,  10  saturation  pits,  75  to  1W 
feet  deep,  lined  with  redwood  planks 
spaced  two  inches  apart.  .When  these 
P?ts  are  filled,  the  water  "  forced  out 
between  the  staves  into  Je 
increasing  its  water-h old.ng^ capa city 
fully  50  per  cent  and  bringing  tne 
water  table,  which  normally,  is  150 
feet  below  the  surface,  to  w ithin  5» 
or  60  feet.  In  connection  with  these 
works  are  found  two  pumping ;  pUnts 
for  bringing  into  the  flume  the  w ater 
thus  stored.  There  are  also .wells  ana 
emergency  pumps  on  the  ranch, 
below.  . 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  system  is  the  flume  made  en- 
tirely of  %-inch  steel,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  42  inches  at  the  top^and 
36  inches  at  the  end.  This  flume  .is 
five  miles  long.  At  its  terminal  is  the 
power  house  where  2400  horsepower 
Ts°developed,  the  current  being  sold 
to  a  power  company.  The  normal 
flow  of  water  during  the  irrigation 
period  is  about  2000  inches. 

These  figures  were  quoted  casually 
by  Mr  Miller.  Like  those  associated 
with  him  in  this  great  enterprise,  he- 
deals  lightly  with  statistics.  The  pay 
roll  of  Fontana  during  the  busy  sea,- 
( Continued  on  !*•€•  *1>J 
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aring"  Fruit  Trees 


MAXIMUM  growth  and  maxi- 
mum production  are  the  two 
things  that  every  orchardist, 
no  matter  what  kind  of  fruit  he  is 
raising,  strives  to  attain.  The  two  are 
contrary  to  one  another;  that  is,  when 
a  tree  makes  much  growth  during  a 
season  it  is  apt  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  production. 

Conversely,  if  production  is  heav  . 
growth  as  a  rule,  is  light.  While  tl'  : 
writer  was  making  records  of  the'pr-.- 
duction  of  individual  peach  trees  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  this  fact  was  very 
strikingly  exemplified.  In  nearly 
every  case  where  a  tree  was  found  to 
be  carrying  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  the 
growth  was  short,  while  long  growth 
was  associated  in  other  trees  with  a 
light  crop  of  fruit. 

There  are  of  course,  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  which  are  so  favor- 
able that  the  tree  will  make  a  good 
growth  and  produce  a  heavy  crop  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
maximum  growth  and  maximum  pro- 
duction do  not  go  together.  This  fact 
furnishes  one  of  the  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  thinning  fruits.  It 
is  natural  for  a  fruit  tree  to  bear,  and 
the  tendency  is  often  to  bear  too 
heavily.  In  order  that  the  tree  may 
not  be  stunted  in  growth,  heavy  thin- 
ning frequently  is  desirable. 

Another  thing  suggests  itself  in 
connection  with  the  desire  to  attain 
maximum  growth  and  maximum 
crops  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  there 
may  be  little  gained  in  the  long  run 
by  forcing  trees  to  bear  heavy  crops 
when  they  are  three  or  five  years  old, 
according  to  the  variety  and  kind.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  pruning 
methods  may  have  a  bearing  on  early 
production.  Summer  pruning  has 
long  been  known  to  induce  fruitful- 
ness.  Young  trees  can  be  forced  to 
develop  a  larger  number  of  fruit  spurs 
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ing.  This  is  Nature's  provision  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  In 
the  wild  state,  fruits  grow  principally 
from  seed,  and  where  an  abundance 
of  fruit  is  produced  there  also  will  be 
an  abundance  of  seed,  and  the  chances 
of  new  trees  growing  from  these 
seeds  will  be  increased  with  their 
numbers.  There  are  few  orchardists 
who  haven't  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  cases  of  trees  injured  by 
gophers,  disease,  insect  pests  or  acci- 
dent, which  have  borne  an  exceeding- 
ly heavy  crop  of  fruit.  If  recovery, 
partial  or  complete,  takes  place,  a 
light  crop  is  liable  to  follow  the  heavy 
crop  borne  during  a  season  of  low 
vitality,  but  on  the  other  hand,  growth 
again  may  become  normal. 

Light  Crops  Due  to  Windbreak 

While  windbreaks  may  be  consid- 
ered an  economic  necessity  in  regions 


too  close  planting  of  orchard  trees 
and  a  robbing,  one  from  the  other,  of 
plant  food  and  moisture?  In  this 
connection,  a  very  common  observa- 
tion may  be  mentioned  here,  and  that 
is,  the  outside  rows  of  trees  in  an 
orchard  where  there  is  a  chance  for 
the  root  system  to  reach  out  on  one 
side  at  least  and  not  meet  with  inter- 
ference from  the  roots  of  other  trees, 
is  larger  and  produces  more  fruit  than 
the  inside  rows  which  are  crowded  for 
room.  The  closer  the  planting  then, 
the  more  water  and  fertilizer  will  it 
be   necessary  to  apply. 

Relation  of  Type  to  Crops 

Since  the  yield  of  certain  individual 
trees  has  become  known  throughout 
a  series  of  years  from  records  of  pro- 
duction kept  each  season,  the  strik- 
ing fact  has  been  recognized  that 
some  individuals  never  produce  good 


it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  buds 
for  the  propagation  of  the  trees  in 
these  orchards  were  taken  from  indi- 
viduals inherently  weak  in  bearing 
character.  No  amount  of  care  will 
make  such  trees  heavy  producers.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  man  who  • 
purchases  fruit  trees  will  insist  that 
they  be  propagated  with  buds  from 
heavy-bearing  individual  trees  of  a 
desirable:  type.  This  will  hold  true 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  deciduous, 
citrus  and  others. 


The  busy  bee  is  no  small  factor  in  producing  bumper  crops  like  this  one. 


by  the  summer-pruning  method.  But 
if  heavy  crops  are  borne  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tree  growth,  there  may  be  a 
loss  instead  of  a  gain  in  the  value  of 
the  orchard  at  10  years  of  age  or 
more.  With  the  exception  of  some  of 
the  very  rapidly-growing  trees  as,  for 
example,  the  peach,  the  first  five 
years  should  be  devoted  principally 
to. the  work  of  developing  a  big  tree 
with  little  thought  of  fruit  production, 
although  light  production  will  not  do 
any  harm.  In  the  case  of  the  peach 
and  other  trees  which  bear  in  early 
years,  heavy  ^production  may  not  in- 
jure them  at  three  or  four  years  of 
age. 

Results  of  Injury 

Nature  relentlessly  allows  the  in- 
dividual to  perish  but  carefully  pro- 
tects the  species.  Any  injury  to  a 
fruit  tree  which  endangers  its  life  is 
very  apt  to  throw  it  into  heavy  bear- 


of  heavy  wind,  where  orchards  are  be- 
ing grown,  the  effect  upon  nearby 
trees  may  be  very  marked.  The  rob- 
•  bing  of  moisture  and  plant  food  from 
the  soil  in«the  orchard  near  the  wind- 
break, by  the  windbreak  trees,  often 
results  in  a  stunted  growth  and  very 
frequently  in  light  production  as  well. 
In  the  case  of  a  peach  orchard  where 
observations  were  recently  made,  the 
outside  row,  growing  alongside  a 
windbreak  row  of  eucalyptus  showed 
a  very  marked  difference  in  size  and 
in  bearing  propensities.  In  fact  the 
trees  in  this  row  were  not  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  average  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  which 
they  were  bearing  varied  from  prac- 
tically nothing  to  not  over  50  per 
cent,  which  was  far  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  orchard. 

Does  this  not  indicate  that  the  same 
thing  may  take  place  as  a  result  of 


crops.  In  such  cases,  the  trees  may 
be  said  to  be  off  type;  that  is,  they 
have  come  from  a  strain  of  the  va- 
riety that  does  not  possess  those 
characteristics  which  bring  about 
heavy  production.  Little  yet  has  been 
done  to  search  out  the  heavy-bearing 
individuals  among  deciduous  trees;  in 
the  case  of  citrus,  many  growers  are 
keeping  records  of  their  own  and  are 
budding  light  bearing  and  otherwise 
undesirable  individuals,  with  buds 
carefully  selected  from  trees  that  have 
a  record  of  production. 

The  knowledge  that  has  been 
gained  in  recent  years  regarding  bud- 
variation  already  has  brought  about 
a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  tree 
propagation,  and  the  future  undoubt- 
edly will  profit  far  more  than  most 
of  us  can  now  realize.  There  may  be 
orchards  of  considerable  size  that 
have  not  borne  well  at  any  time,  and 


Work  of  the  Bees 


The  early-blooming  trees  such  as 
the  almond,  apricot  and  peach,  very 
often  have  to  pass  through  a  period 
of  rain  or  cold  in  California,  when 
they  are  in  full  bloom.  A  light  crop 
of  fruit  may  be  the  result.  The  effect 
of  the  rain  may  be  the  washing  of  the 
pollen  grains  from  the  bloom,  pre- 
venting them  from  reaching  the  stig- 
ma and  fertilizing  the  blossoms.  It 
is  known  that  insects  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  pollination  of  most 
of  our  fruits.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  bees,  both  wild  and  tame,  which 
may  be  seen  visiting  the  blossoms  in 
large  numbers  on  bright,  sunshiny 
days.  During  periods  of  rain  the  ia- 
sects  remain  hidden  and  thus  one  of 
the  principal  agents  of  pollination  is 
absent  and  a  light  crop  of  fruit  or 
possibly  a  total  failure  will  be  the  re- 
sult. When  pollination  is  interfered 
with  by  periods  of  rain  during  the 
blooming  season,  the  fruit  may  set 
very  heavily  at  first,  falling  off  before 
attaining  any  great  size. 

Frost  at  Blooming  Time 

Another   very    common  cause 
light  crops  is  frost  in  the  spring.  Th 
effects  of  spring  frosts  are  so  w 
known  to  every  orchardist  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  little  to  be  gained  bj| 
dwelling   upon    the   subject,  exo 
very  briefly.    Any  temperature  behy 
freezing,  when  trees  are  in  bloom 
after  the  fruit  has  set  and  has 
tained  considerable  growth,  is  dan 
ous.    Apples,  pears  and  peaches  ha' 
been  known  to  produce  fairly  g< 
crops  after  experiencing  as  low  a  te: 
perature  as  26  degrees  above  zero 
a  short  time  during  one  night, 
erally,  however,  this  low  a  tempe 
ture  is  disastrous  and  without  the 
of  orchard-heaters  the  fruit  crop 
reduced  to  a  state  of  no  importai 
commercially,  if  not  totally  destroy 

Wind  at  Blooming  Time 

Heavy  winds  during  the  period 
bloom  may  be  fully  as  disastrous 
frost  or  rain.  The  effect  in  this  c 
is  to  cause  mechanical  injury  to 
blossoms  and  drying  out.  The  wini 
break  is  a  very  important  factor 
preventing  injury  of  this  kind,  a 
while  it  may  have  the  e/fect  already  ' 
mentioned,  of  causing  a  light  crop  00 
one  or  more  rows  near  by,  the  general 
effect  is  beneficial,  and  the  planting 
of  windbreaks  in  areas  subject  to  high 
winds  not  only  during  the  blooming 
season,  but  also  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  is  something  that  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  way  possible. 
Absence  of  Other  Varieties 

None  of  the  things  already  men- 
tioned as  having  a  bearing  on  light 
production  is  responsible  for  light 
crops  to  the  same  dcjrrce  as  absence 
of  pollinating  varieties  in  the  or-  • 
chard.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  cross-pollination.  Every  hor- 
ticulturist has  recognized  the  fact  that 
certain  varieties  of  fruit  are  more  or 
less  self-sterile,  and  depend  largely 
upon  other  varieties  for  pollinatioa. 
It  has  been  a  rather  common  obser- 
vation in  deciduous  fruit  orchards, 
that  certain  fruits  planted  in 
blocks  with  little  or  no  thought 
the  benefits  of  cross-pollination  ha 
borne  light  crops  except  in  the  vie 
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The  Farmer's  Vocation  Demands  a  Vacation 


WHY  not  spend  that  vacation  i 
the  city?  We  see  the  country 
every  day  in  the  week,  Sun- 
days included;  why  shouldn't  we  view 
the  metropolis  for  a  change?  Natur- 
ally, those  who  live  in  town  weary  of 
pounding  over  hard  pavements,  smell- 
ing smoke,  looking  at  brick  buildings 
and  being  cooped  up  indoors,  and  it's 
only  natural  that  they  should  want  to 
take  their  outings  in  the  woods  and 
mountains. 

But  it's  different  with  farmers.  We 
work  outdoors  most  of  the  time  and 
get  mighty  tired  of  the  scenery.  After 


In  the  Surf  at  9  a.  m. 

looking  at  the  "tall  and  uncut"  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  we  find  the 
primitive  losing  its  charm,  and  sigh 
for  a  sight  of  things  which  have  been 
trimmed.    We  view  Nature  unadorned 
for  eleven  months  in  the  year  and 
then  like  to  have  a  look  at  the  good 
old   dame  after  she   has   been  put 
through  the  mill  of  civilization.  City 
folks  enthuse  over  the  forest  primeval, 
wild  and  untamed  beauty  of  the 
jylvan  solitudes.  But  after  a  man  has 
alloused  his  hands  and  put  a  hump 
in  his  back  trying  to  tame  the  savage 
ilderness  he  enjoys  seeing  Nature 
nbdued  and  wearing  a  diamond  ring 
a  pearl  collar.    Well-kept  parks, 
ety  lawns  and  smooth,  straight 
ets  look  good  to  us  for  a  change, 
after  all,  what  is  a  vacation  but 
ange?  t 

for  farm  women,  they  grow  tired 
uttering  around  with  the  poultry, 
king,  and  looking  at  the  everlast- 
hills  and  the  long  road  to  town, 
'a,  too,  in  spite  of  the  telephone, 
daily  mail,  electric  lights  and  all 
other  modern  conveniences  which 
supposed  to  make  the  farm  wife 
tented     with     her     lonely  life, 
se  things  do  help  a  lot,  especially 
automobile,  but  she  longs  to  get 
at  least  ence  a  year  and  obtain 
e-up  glimpse  of  city  life. 
:  loves  to  look  at  the  pretty 
in  the  city  store  windows,  to 
e  beautiful  clothes  which  other 
n  are   wearing  and  view  the 
(  of  town  dwellers.   It  is  a  won- 
I  rest  and  relaxation  for  her. 

Habits  Hard  to  Break 

id  yet,  we  country  folks  haven't 
enough  to  break  away  from  the 
-honored  custom  of  taking  one's 
vacation   in   the  backwoods, 
pbing  over  the  same  old  rocks  and 
i  with  which  we  have  been  la- 
for  !•,  these  many  years.  And 
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we  cheerfully  follow  the  fashion  set 
by  our  city  cousins,  put  on  the  old 
clothes  which  we  have  been  wearing 
all  summer,  take  a  hobo  roll  of  blan- 
kets and  sleep  out  like  cattle,  swelter- 
ing in  the  hot  sun  and  shivering  in 
the  cold  rain — yes,  and  we  say  we  like 
it.  Why  can't  we  be  honest  and  ad- 
mit that  real  enjoyment  would  be  to 
don  white  linen  and  new  shoes  and  a 
precious  Panama  and  to  seek  the 
bright  lights,  the  music — and  the 
crowds?  Who  among  us  does  not 
enjoy  an  occasional  sojourn  where  cut 
glass  and  Haviland  china  adorn 
snowy  table  coverings,  and  where  'a 
pretty  waitress  stands  ready  to  serve 
us?  We  might  grow  tired  of  such 
things  after  awhile,  but  you  can  bet 
your  little  pleated  jacket  that  we 
"horny-handed  sons  of  toil"  enjoy  that 
sort  of  thing  at  least  once  a  year. 
Only  some  of  us  are  afraid  to  admit  It. 

Let  the  lounge  lizard,  the  salary 
slave,  and  the  tired  business  man,  if 
they  wish,  recuperate  in  our  timbered 
pasture,  down  by  the  bosky  dell,  skin- 
ning their  shins  on  slippery  rocks  dur- 
ing the  daytime  and  fighting  mosqui- 
toes at  night.  If  they_  enjoy  living 
like  cave  men  and 
cliff  women  for  a 
time,  cooking  their 
grub  over  a  smoky 
camp  fire,  picking 
the  large  red  ants 
out  of  stale  sand- 
wiches and  chasing 
the  thousand- 
legged  worm 
across  the  salad — 
if  they  like  to  relax 
in  this  manner, 
why,  that's  their 
privilege.  Is  IS  re- 
laxation for  them. 
But  here  in  the 
country  we  do  such 
things  because  it  is 
a  part  of  our  work 
and  after  a  few 
years  they  lose 
their  charrh.  Not 
so  strange,  either, 
when  one  stops  to  A  Little  "Jazz" 
consider!  Why  not 

be  frank  with  ourselves  and  confess? 
A  Mutual  Arrangement 

Now,  why  can't  we  change  places 
with  city  residents  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  the  good  old  summer  time? 
Let  them  take  in  our  show  and  we'll 
have  a  look  at  their  daily  drama.  No, 
State  fair  time  doesn't  fill  the  bill, 
either,  for  then  we  are  too  busy  in- 
specting the  exhibits  and  attending  to 
business  to  see  the  city  itself,  which, 
moreover,  is  generally  nothing  but 
our  dinky  old  State  capital.  Nor  are 
we  satisfied  with  farmers'  week,  for 
we  would  be  considered  "pikers'*  if 
we  missed  any  of  the  agricultural 
meetings  in  order  to  go  sightseeing. 
We  can't  even  go  to  a  show  in  the 
evening  without  overlooking  a  tire- 
some banquet  or  committee  meeting. 
Furthermore,  most  conventions  are 
held  in  midwinter,  which  is  a  "punk" 
time  for  a  sightseeing  vacation. 

What  we  want  to  see  is  a  real  city, 
the  biggest  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
going  whenever  we  get  good  and 
ready  and  staying  as  long  as  our 
money  holds  out.  I  know  the  plan  is 
practicable  and  highly  profitable  for 


pleasure  and  recuperathje  purposes, 
for  my  wife  and  I  tried  it  last  summer. 
One  of  our  neighbors  did  our  chores 
while  we  were  gone,  and  our  children 
visited  some  friends  who  had  none  of 
their  own.  No,  we  didn't  go  in  our 
car,  but  by  train,  finding  it  a  real  lux- 
ury to  travel  in  a  Pullman,  with  no 
tire  troubles,  no  jolting  over  rough 
roads,  no  miring  in  mudholes. 

We  made  our  home,  while  in  the 
city,  in  a  cozy  family  hotel  near  the 
business  section,  and  took  our  meals 
at  a  nearby  cafe,  where  our  combined 
checks  seldom  staggered  us. 

Plenty  to  Do  and  See 

What  did  we  do?  Where  did  we 
go?  What  did  we  see?  'We  did  just 
as  we  pleased,  being  a  law  unto  our- 
selves and  feeling  under  obligation  to 
no  one.  We  visited  every  place  of  in- 
terest that  appealed  to  our  fancy  and 
remained  as  long  as  we  wished.  Pub- 
lic markets,  old  curiosity  shops,  huge 
department  stores,  public  buildings, 
parks,  theaters,  churches,  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  shows,  lec- 
tures, concerts,  Chinatown,  the  water 
front,  factories,  packing  houses, 
amusement  resorts, 
moving  picture 
studios,  fine  resi- 
dential districts — 
we  took  them  all 
n —  and  some  of 
them  took  us  in. 
But  we  were  out 
for  a  good  time 
and  certainly  got 
our  money's  worth. 

We  didn't  at- 
tempt to  break 
into  the  four  hun- 
dred, but  did  ac- 
cept an  invitation 
from  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  at- 
tend an  "Ad  Club" 
luncheon.  One  of 
the  guests  of 
honor  was  the 
Governor  of  the 
With  Luncheon  State,  to  whom  we 
were  afterwards  in- 
troduced and  whom  we  found  a  very 
approachable  gentleman.  We  also 
had  the  interesting  experience  of 
meeting  another  noted  guest,  a  mo- 
tion picture  star  who  is  said  to  be 
making  more  money  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  world. 

She  arrived  in  a  big  blue  car  and 
seemed  pleased  with  the  attentions 
bestowed  upon  her.  Most  of  her 
golden  curls  were  camouflaged  be- 
neath her  hat,  but  her  smile  was  very 
real. 

Nature,  Subdued,  Attracts 

Strangely  enough,  we  were  most  at- 
tracted by  the  parks,  those  glorified 
bits  of  the  country  where  the  trees 
and  grass  and  flowers  are  kept  in  per- 
fect order,  something  which  we  farm- 
ers never  seem  to  have  time  to  ac- 
complish. Every  day  we  managed  to 
spend  an  hour  or  so  in  one  of  these 
beauty  spots,  admiring  the  landscape 
gardener's  art,  feeding  the  birds,  and 
watching  those  always-interesting 
animals,  human  beings.  Sometimes  in 
the  evening  we  would  take  a  boat  ride 
on  a  little  lake  in  one  of  the  parks, 
when   electric   lights   converted  the 


scene  into  a  veritable  fairyland  and 
the  music  from  a  distant  band  floated 
out  to  us  from  the  mysterious 
shadows,  and  the  moonlight  made  a 
path  of  silver  over  the  placid  waters 
that  softly  lapped  against  our  boat. 
Shall  We  Move  to  Town? 

We  found  it  interesting  to  discuss 
with  those  we  met,  the  different 
phases  of  the  country-to-city  move- 
ment. Most  of  them  seemed  to  dis- 
approve of  the  suggestion  that  many 
country  folk  would  be  happier  and 
more  contented  in  town.  But  when 
we  talked  about  raising  things  to  eat 
and  wear,  increasing  our  crops  and 
putting  more  land  into  cultivation,  we 
saw  a  new  light  in  the  urban  eye  and 
were  overwhelmed  with'  hearty  en- 
couragement. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  discussing  the  friction  be- 
tween country  and  city  folk.  Perhaps 
we  farmers  have  failed  to  see  the  city 
man's  side  of  the  controversy.  I  have 
tried  to  regard  the  whole  thing  im- 
partially and  must  admit,  there  ARE 
two  sides.  Our  conclusions  might  in- 
terest other  farmer-readers. 

We  finally  figured  it  out  in  this 
way:  Production  and  population  make 
just  so  much  business.  Shifting  part 
of  the  population  from  country  to  city 
doesn't  increase  business,  but  only 
changes  its  location.  Furthermore, 
when  a  farmer  ceases  to  be  a  pro- 
ducer and  moves  to  town  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  taking  part  of  the 
city  man's  business  away  from  him  he 
can  hardly  expect  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  latter.  What  the  people  of 
the  city  want,  we  found,  was  more 
raw  material  to  feed  their  factories 
and  families.  Production  is  what 
pleases  them,  not  competition. 

We  returned  home  with  all  kinds 
of  souvenirs  and  pleasant  memories 
and — yes,  we  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
the  farm  and  take  off  our  trotting 
harness.  The  latter  feels  good  for  a 
few  days,  but  soon  gets  mighty  un- 
comfortable. We  like  the  country 
first-rate  as  a  place  in  which  to  live 


"Curtain  Rises  at  8:15" 

and  relax  and  enjoy  solid  comfort 
during  three  hundred  and  fifty  days 
in  the  year.  But  give  us  the  city  fer 
the  other  fifteen. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Pneumatic  Truck  Tires 
TyiANUFACTURERS'  claims  that 
*•  the  giant  pneumatic  tire  solves 
the  motor  truck  problem  for  the  gen- 
eral farmer  are  being  justified  day  by 
day,  according  to  dealers,  who  de- 
clare a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  motor  trucks  engaged  in  farm  work 
or  destined  for  that  service  are  being 
equipped  with  the  big  air  cushions. 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  large 
pneumatic  cords  among  farmers  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  in  general,  the  truck 
used  on  the  farm,  if  it  is  to  be  ef- 
ficient, must  be  able  to  give  more 
than  one  class  of  service.  It  must  be 
able  not  only  to  travel  all  kinds  of 
roads,  but  also  on  occasion  to  move 
in  plowed  fields,  if  necessary.  Pneu- 
matic tires  permit  the  trucks  to  give 
this  service.  The  truck  equipped  with 
them  can  negotiate  "difficult  going" 
with  ease,  and  can  travel  in  all  kinds 
of  weather. 

The  present  day  farmer  is,  first  of 
all,  a  business  man.  He  is  interested 
in  getting  his  products  to  market 
with  as  little  shrinkage  as  possible. 
This  means  he  must  get  them  there 
quickly.  Pneumatics  speed  delivery, 
it  is  claimed. 

They  are  especially  to  be  preferred 
in  hauling  milk.  Milk  delivery  is  a 
delicate  job,  yet  speed  is  required  if 
delivery  is  to  be  made  while  the  milk 
is  quite  fresh.  In  the  hauling  of  eggs 
by  truck  they  are  also  valuable.  Their 
superior  cushioning  qualities  mean 
fewer  eggs  broken. 

And  here  in  California  many  fruit 
growers  and  handlers  have  reason  to 
favor  pneumatics,  according  to  tes- 
timony gathered  from  many  sources. 
The  additional  first  cost  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  many  advantages  over 
solid  tires,  assert  hundreds  of  farmer- 
users. 


Handy  Sack  Holder 
'T'O  FILL  a  sack  without  help,  make 
a  holder  as  follows:  Find  a  hoop 
that  will  slip  easily  into  an  ordinary 
bag.  Wrap  a  piece  of  strong  wire 
several  times  (outward)  around  the 
hoop;  cut  off  and  sharpen  to  form  a 
hook.  Fix  four  of  these  points  at 
equal  distances  around  the  hoop. 
They  will  hold  the  bag  open.  For 
holding  up  the  holder,  make  a  hanger 
of  wire  by  twisting  a  loop  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  wire  of  the  proper  length, 
and  finishing  the  two  ends  with  hooks 
on  which  to  hang  the  hoop.  Suspend 
from  a  beam  by  means  of  the  loop, 
and  if  the  ends  are  the  proper  length 
the  bag,  when  the  hoop  is  hung  on 
the  hooks,  will  just  touch  the  floor. — 
Emma  Smith,  Millville,  Cal. 


Getting  Out  Broken  Posts 
"11THEN  a  post  decays  it  usually 
■™  breaks  off  about  the  ground 
level.  Before  a  new  post  can  be  set, 
the  stump  must  be  removed  from  the 
hole.  If  it  is  dug  out,  it  consumes 
considerable  time  and  labor. 

A  quick  and  easy  way  to  get  out  a 
broken  post  stump  is  to  drive  a  hole 
down  alongside  of  it  with  a  pointed 
steel  bar.  The  hole  should  go  down 
a  few  inches  beyond  the  end  of  the 
post.  Attach  a  cap  and  fuse  to  a  hall 
cartridge  of  any  kind  of  blasting  pow- 
der and  tamp  the  charge  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bore  hole.  Shortly  after 
the  fuse  is  lighted,  the  stump  hops  out 
of  the  ground  in  a  hurry.  The  hole 
is  all  ready  for  setting  the  new  post. 


{(t  |  HERE  can  be  no  question 
I  about  it.  Tractors  are  here 
to  stay.  Thej'  are  not  perfect 
by  any  means  but  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing more  nearly  so,"  says  R.  S.  Hawk- 
ins, assistant  Agronomist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

"The  percentage  of  successes  with 
tractors  on  farms  is  decidedly  greater 
now  than  it  was  five  years  ago  and 
will  be  greater  five  years  hence  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  more  of  an  engineer- 
ing feat  to  build  a  tractor  that  will 
stand  up  under  the  hard  usage  that  it 
will  get  than  it  is  to  construct  a  good 
automobile. 

Big  Arizona  Sales 

"The  fact  that  one  company  alone 


in 


rials.  A  cheap  tractor  is  very  seldom 
a  good  investment,  he  says. 

Service  is  another  item  that  should 
be  considered,  he  points  out.  Unless 
the  company  that  sold  the  tractor  is 
prepared  to  furnish  prompt  service  in 
case  of  trouble,  much  delay  will  en- 
sue. This  service  should  include 
availability  of  repair  parts  so  that  sev- 
eral days'  time  will  not  be  lost  in  re- 
placing broken  or  worn-out  parts. 

Interest,  repairs  and  depreciation 
ill  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
man  who  uses  his  tractor  ISO  days 
out  of  the  year  has  less  interest  to 
pay  proportionately  than  the  man  who 
uses  his  tractor  only  one-half  that 
time.  The  amount  of  repair  work  and 
the  depreciation  that  will  likely  come 


Illustration,  Courtesy  Reliance  Trailer  and  Truck  Co. 

And  Even  the  Baby  Goes  Along 

HP  HIS  "quad"  truck,  with  its  heavy-duty  trailer,  covers  a  route  of  52 
■■■  miles  daily,  hauling  seven  and  one-half  tons  of  milk  to  a 
Soledad  plant. 

The  truck  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Sharp,  who  haul  the  milk 
on  contract.  Mrs.  Sharp  does  the  driving,  while  her  husband  attends  to 
the  loading  and  other  heavy  work.  The  woman  driver  experiences  no 
difficulty  in  handling  the  big  outfit,  it  is  said,  the  trailer  tracking  perfectly 
with  the  truck  and,  because  of  advanced  construction,  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  drawbar  pull. 

One  innovation  inaugurated  by  Mrs.  Sharp  is  that  of  carrying  her 
six-month-old  baby  in  a  large  wicker  basket,  hung  from  the  cab  of  the 
truck.  The  youngster  began  his  nomadic  life  when  but  a  few  weeks  old 
and,  according  to  his  mother,  has  not  had  one  day  of  illness  since  he 
began  living  out-of-doors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  truck  is  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires, 
which  the  owners  consider  most  economical  for  their  daily  "grind."  Mrs. 
Sharp  dresses  for  her  work  and  says  she  would  not  care  to  exchange 
places  with  most  housewives.  From  all  reports,  the  business  pays  good 
dividends. 


has  sold  over  two  hundred  tractors  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  during  the  past 
year  is  a  fair  index  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  power  farming.  Other  com- 
panies have  sold  almost  as  many. 
Tractors  are  especially  valuable  in 
this  section  of  the  State  on  account  of 
the  excessive  heat,  which  is  hard  on 
horses,  and  also  from  the  fact  that 
they  may  be  used  the  year  round.  It 
is  poor  economy  to  invest  several 
hundred  dollars  in  a  machine  that  can 
be  used  but  a  few  days  in  the  year 
and  stands  idle  for  the  rest  of  the 
time. 

"Tractors  should  be  bought  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  particular  farms  on 
which  they  are  to  be  used.  If  the 
farm  of  the  prospective  tractor  buyer 
has  some  hard  adobe  land  in  it  a  trac- 
tor should  be  obtained  that  has  plenty 
of  power  to  plow  this  land  without 
any  appreciable  over-working.  The 
rest  of  the  farm  may  be  easy  to  plow, 
but  unless  the  tractor  can  handle  this 
part  of  the  farm  work  well,  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  machine." 

Don't  Take  Chances 

The  agronomist  goes  on  to  observe 
that  it  is  safer  to  let  the  other  fellow 
do  the  experimenting  and  buy  only 
those  machines  that  have  been  tried 
out  and  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
satisfactory  and  built  of  good  mate- 


can  be  told  only  from  experience, 
preferably  some  one  else's  experience. 

Economy  of  Operation 

Fuel  and  oil  consumption  also  are 
items  of  importance  to  note,  the  pros- 
pective buyer  is  warned.  A  tractor 
should  not  be  wasteful  of  oil  but  most 
certainly  should  use  enough  to  insure 
proper  lubrication.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  machine  which  can 
generate  the  most  power  from  the 
least  amount  of  fuel,  everything  else 
being  equal,  is  the  best  machine. 

"At  the  present  t.me  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  different  makes 
of  tractors  on  the  market,"  says  Mr. 
Hawkins.  "Judging  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  last  five  years  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  of  these  being  manu- 
factured five  years  from  now. 

"One  tractor  company  has  radically 
changed  its  machine  every  year  for 
the  last  five  years.  No  two  of  these 
models  have  any  family  resemblance 
whatever.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case 
one  must  use  care  in  order  to  select 
a  tractor  that  gives  some  assurance  of 
being  in  the  game  several  years  from 
now.  There  are  entirely  too  many 
orphan  tractors  distributed  over  the 
country  now,  and  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  repair  parts  for  many  of 
them." 


Coming  Tractor  Show 

PROBABLY  few  persons  realize 
the  importance  of  the  tremen- 
dous tractor  and  implement 
show  that  is  to  be  held  at  Los  Ange- 
les in  September.  It  will  be  so  much 
more  comprehensive  than  previous 
demonstrations  and  shows  that  they 
will  seem  diminutive  by  comparison. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  known 
as  "The  National  Tractor  Show  of 
the  West,"  and  it  will  be  National  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  directed  by  a 
man  of  National  reputation  and  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Implement  and  Vehicle  Association. 
The  entire  Pacific  Coast  will  take  part 
in  this  show.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  exhibitions  of  any  kind  ever 
staged  at  Los  Angeles. 

While  plans  are  not  yet  matured, 
it  is  believed  that  a  great  field  near 
the  city  will  be  selected,  a  large  sum 
expended  for  decorations  and  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits,  and  the  show 
held  as  a  "still"  exhibition,  out  of 
doors.  In  this  way  it  will  be  entirely 
unique,  Los  Angeles'  wonderful  cli- 
matic conditions  making  this  arrange- 
ment possible. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Walter j 
Rainey,  president  of  the  Southern 
California  Tractor  and  Implement 
Association,  working  in  conjunction 
with  leaders  of  the  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Associations,  all  the 
members  of  the  tractor  fraternity  are 
pulling  together  to  make  the  show  a 
tremendous  success. 

The  interest  in  tractors  is  constant- 
ly growing.  Tractor  farming  is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  important 
factor  in  that  most  essential  of  all 
industries,  food  production.  Farmers 
are  buying  as  never  before,  and  fac- 
tories are  straining  their  resources  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  distrib- 
uters. The  tractor  age  is  here  to  stay. 
The  industry  constantly  is  becoming 
more  stable.  And  California  is,  per- 
haps the  greatest  tractor  market  of 
America.  Perhaps  that  is  why  Los 
Angeles  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  two 
points  where  National  Shows  will  be 
held  this  year.— J.  C.  K. 


Horse  vs.  Tractor — A  dealer  in  har- 
ness says  of  the  horse:  "The  horse 
eats,  at  intervals,  when  not  working, 
but  the  tractor  eats  all  the  time  when 
working.  When  not  at  work  a  horse 
is  resting,  but  a  tractor  is  rusting." 


Co-Operation 

CO-OPERATIVE  effort, 
properly  placed,  is  the  surest 
means  of  rendering  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  all  people- 
True  co-operation  between  pro-: 
ducer  and  consumer  eliminates 
the  undesirable  conditions  that 
formerly  prevailed,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

A  successful  Co-operative 
Marketing  Association  has  three 
outstanding  advantages:  First, 
there  are  no  unnecessary  costs 
or  profits  between  producer  and 
consumer;  second,  no  speculat- 
ing or  profiteering  can  exist; 
third,  it  assures  dependable 
quality  and  grading.  Consum- 
ers, by  co-operating  with  grow- 
ers, can  insure  the  success  of  all 
ventures  in  which  both  are  con- 
cerned—Alfalfa Growers'  Bul- 
letin. 


Womraami 


WALKING  a  distance  of  457 
miles  a  year  to  secure  water 
for  family  use  is  the  record 
of  one  New  Mexico  woman  as  re- 
vealed by  the  survey  of  farm  home 
conditions  made  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which*  has  recently  bee^ 
summarized. 

This  she  did  in  addition  to  the 
housework,  helping  with  the  farm 
work  and  with  the  care  of  the  live- 
stock. The  following  is  the  story  of 
her  life  on  the  farm  as  told  by  herself 
in  the  survey  sheet  which  she  filled 
out  and  as  recently  published  by  the 
New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture: 

Here  Is  Her  Story 

"Live  on  a  farm  of  800  acres,  IV* 
miles  from  a  small  town.  No  auto, 
but  use  horses  and  wagon  as  a  means 
of  transportation.  During  the  first 
six  months  of  1919,  five  members  of 
the  family  were  ill  in  bed,  making  a 
total  of  23  days  illness  in  bed  for  the 
family  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
There  are  six  in  the  family;  two  chil- 
dren between  10  and  16,  and  two  un- 
der 10  years  of  age;  eight  extra  help- 
ers for  dinner  during  harvesting,  silo 
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TO  ELIMINATE  DRUDGERY  FOR  WOMEN 

Farm  bureau*  now  are  being  established  all  over  the  country  to 
remedy,  among  other  things,  the  condition  for  women  on  farms  as 
exemplified  in  this  article,  and  to  introduce  inexpensive  equipment  which 
will  eliminate  most  of  the  drudgery  and  make  farm  life  more  free  and 
joyous. 


filling  or  threshing;  no  extra  help  in 
the  house.  The  family  lives  in  a  six- 
room  house,  lighted  with  lamps  and 
heated  by  stoves.  Do  the  washing  and 
ironing  for  the  entire  family;  make  all 
my  own  outer  garments  and  part  of 
the  children's  clothing;  bake  all  the 
bread;  have  the  help  of  the  three  chil- 
dren in  carrying  in  wood  and  coal  and 
running  errands.  No  labor-saving 
devices  except  a  built-in  kitchen  cabi- 
net or  cupboard,  a  sewing  machine, 
and  a  washing  machine  run  by  hand- 
power.  Carry  the  water  for  house- 
hold purposes  a  distance  of  400  feet; 
have  the  care  of  50  chickens;  the  eggs 
are  marketed  at  the  nearest  store  and 
the  money  is  used  for  general  house- 
keeping expenses.  Help  with  the 
milking  of  32  cows,  wash  the  milk 
pails  and  separator.     The  cream  is 


sold  and  the  money  used  for  house- 
hold and  farm  expenses.  Care  for  the 
vegetable  garden,  help  care  for  the 
livestock  and  help  with  the  farm  work 
for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Help 
keep  the  farm  accounts  but  keep  no 
household  accounts.  Rise  at  5  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  the  summer  and  the  working 
day  ends  at  9:30  p.  m.,  with  no  time 
free.  In  winter  the  day  begins  at  6 
a.  m.  and  lasts  until  8  p.  m.  with  no 
time  off." 

This  is  probably  an  exceptional 
case,  but  the  results  of  the  survey  of 
farm  and  home  show  that  very  few  of 
the  New  Mexico  farm  homes  have  la- 
bor-saving conveniences.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  women  filled  out 
the  survey  blanks  and  about  one-half 
of  these  women  reported  water 
brought  by  hand  from  a  distance  of 


300  to  400  feet,  or  an  average  of  47 
feet.  In  over  60  per  cent  of  these 
cases,  the  housewives  did  the  carry- 
ing. 

Amount  of  Water  Carried 

One  woman  who  lived  on  a  farm 
and  carried  water  for  a  family  of  fiver 
which  statistics  show  to  be  the  aver- 
age-sized American  family,  reports 
that  it  takes  six  pails  of  water  for  the 
ordinary  day  and  she  has  counted 
many  times  the  16  pails  it  takes  to- 
do  the  family  washing.  Six  pails  for 
365  days  in  the  year  makes  2190  pails; 
16  pails  for  the  washing,  52  weeks  in 
the  year,  make  832  pails;  making  a 
total  of  3022  pails  of  water  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  in  a  year.  Taking  this  as 
the  usual  amount  of  water  used  and 
the  47  feet  as  the  average  distance  the 
water  is  carried,  the  average  distance 
traveled  in  one  year  is  53  miles.  It 
hardly  seems  possible,  but  the  house- 
wife must  travel  47  feet  to  the  water 
and  47  back  to  the  house,  making  94 
feet  for  each  pail  of  water,  and  in 
carrying  3022  pails  she  must  travel 
284,068  feet,  or  a  total  distance  of  53 
miles.  For  the  woman  cited  above,  it 
amounts  to  457  miles. 


THE  LATEST        THE  BEST 

Has  Arrived 


The  Kardell  Utility  Tractor 

The  Tractor  of  No  Regrets 

AN  ALL-PURPOSE  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR 
BUILT  FOR  SERVICE  SERVICE  BUILT  IN 

All  operating  parts  enclosed  and  running  in  oil. 
Gears,  chrome  nickel  steel,  100  per  cent  oversize. 

A  MARVEL  OF  SIMPLICITY 

Come  in  and  see  this  splendid  outfit  or  send  for  printed  matter. 

The  Kardell  Utility  Tractor  not  only  does  work  others  do 
but  work  they  cannot  do. 

The  narrowest  Tractor  built  for  its  power.  The  ideal 
Tractor  for  cultivating  hops,  beans,  narrow  vineyards  and 
orchards. 

40  inches  wide,  52  inches  high,  72-inch  wheelbase. 

O.  J.  ECKLEY 

DISTRIBUTER 

Sixth  and  Jay  Streets  Sacramento,  California. 

DEALERS— 

If  you  are  not  sellin  Kardell  Utility  Tractors  you  are  missing  both 
profit  and  satisfied  customers.  We  suggest  that  you  wire  immediately  for 
territory  appointment— there  are  still  a  few  blocks  left  for  enterprising 
delaers. 


"Cstevpiilac 

Leveling  Equipment 
~*a  splendid  pcoiii-eametr 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  and  "Caterpillar" 
Land  Leveler  are  an  ideal  outfit  for  making  waste 
acres  productive  by  filling  up  the  low  spots  and 
smoothing  the  rough  stretches. 

The  tractor  has  ample  power  for  this  work,  and 
the  dependability  that  insures  uninterrupted, 
trouble-free  service. 

The  leveler — in  a  size  for  either  the  45  or  75 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor — is  simple,  strong,  easy  to 
handle,  can't  get  out  of  order,  does  the  work  just 
the  way  you  want  it  done. 

The  two  together — tractor  and  leveler — will 
level  from  15  to  40  acres  per  day.  Two  men 
handle  the  outfit.  '  The  work  is  done  better  and 
more  quickly  than  with  any  other  animal  or  trac- 
tor-drawn leveling  equipment,  and  at  far  less  cost. 

If  you  have  land  to  level  or  roads  to  build,  or 
want  to  add  a  sure  money-maker  to  your  custom 
outfit,  send  for  full  details  of  this  outfit. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Representation  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Balboa  Bldg.  117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
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Every  farm  needs 
some  of  these  tools 

A  good,  well-balanced  Disston 
Saw  that  cuts  through  tough, 
knotty  wood  with  a  clean, 
straight  cut  ;  a  hand-fitting 
screwdriver  with  a  strong,  ser- 
viceable blade ;  a  trowel — any  of 
the  Disston  Tools  that  put  the 
burden  of  the  work  where  it  be- 
longs— on  the  tools,  not  on  the 
muscles  of  the  man. 

Good  dealers  everywhere  sell 
Disston  Tools.  Send  for  our 
free  booklet,  "Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm."  Address 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

General  Offices:  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


B§^tr'Red  Seal 

Dry  Batteries 


Avoid  ignition  troubles  by  using  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 
These  batteries  are  in  reality  convenient  storehouses  from 
which  electric  current  can  be  drawn  at  will.  They  furnish 
fat,  hot  sparks  that  spur  your  tractor  or  farm  engine  into 
action  and  keep  it  running  at  par.  Recommended  as  the  most 
efficient,  satisfactory  and  economical  medium  of  ignition  for  all  purpose*. 

The  Guarantee  Protects  YOU! 

Under  every  condition,  regardless 
of  weather,  and  no  matter  how  rou«h 
the  eoing,  these  famous  batteries  will 
supply  you  with  reliable  farm  power  at 
least  cost  Thousands  of  tractor  owners 
will  use  no  othert  Absolutely  best  for 
tractors. f  a  rmens;lnes.autos. door 
bell*,  haiifl  lanterns,  telephones, 
etc.  Study  the  labell  Insist  on 
genuine  lied  Seal  l>ry  Batteries. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Under  our  plan,  every  dealer's  supply 
liable  farm  power  at    of  "Red  Seals''  is  always  fresh.  No 
chance  for  you  to  fret  run  down  stock. 
Ask  for  them  by  name. 

When  you  boy  Red  Seal  Dry  Batteries, 
ask  your  dealer  for  FREE  book.  "How 
to  Ron  the  Gas  Engine"  our  famous 
handbook  for  engine  owners. 

MANHATTAN  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Now  York  —  Chicago  —  St.  Louia  —  San  franc  Uco 

Factories:  at  Jersey  City;  St.  Louis;  Ravenna.  Ohio 


tmnf^  jr  m    Ink  I 


raa 


While  these  observations  apply  to  field-crop  rather  than  orchard  culti- 
vation, some  of  the  principles  involved  will  be  of  equal  interest  to  fruit 
growers.   Efficient  use  of  fertilizer  is  one  way  to  stop  leaks  and  increase 

profits. 


SOME  interesting  observations  on 
the  use  and  value  of  fertilizers 
are  contained  in  a  recent  report 
issued  by  the  National  Fertilizer 
Association. 

The  average  farmer  probably  would 
not  think  of  commercial  fertilizers  as 
capable  of  increasing  the  humus  con- 
tent of  his  soil.  That  they  actually 
may  have  this  effect,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts: 

When  the  crops  are  grown  on  un- 
fertilized land,  not  only  is  the  crop 
apt  to  be  small,  but  the  roots  and  the 
stubble  also  are  small,  yet  it  is  on  the 
roots  and  stubble — the  parts  ordinar- 
ily left  on  the  soil,  later  to  be  plowed 
under — that  we  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure for  maintaining  the  humus  supply 
of  the  soil.  Therefore,  heavy  applica- 
tions of  high- 
analysis  fertilizer 
may  cause  the 
soil  to  grow  its 
own  humus! 

This  principle 
was  demonstrat- 
ed in  experiments 
conducted  by  the 
West  Virginia 
Experiment  Sta- 
tion. For  IS  years 
crops  were  grown 
on  fertilized  land; 
no  manure  was 
applied;  no  green 
manure  crops 
were  plowed  un- 
der and  no  cover 

crops  were  grown  for  this  purpose 
alone.  The  farming  system  was  harder 
on  the  soil  than  that  practiced  by  the 
poorest  and  most  shiftless  of  tenant 
farmers,  yet  at  the  end  of  IS  years 
the  fertilized  land  still  maintained  a 
good  supply  of  organic  matter. 

This  soil  down  to  plow  depth  had 
nearly  15,000  pounds  more  per  acre  of 
this  necessary  material  than  did  ad- 
jacent unfertilized  land.  This  amount 
is  equivalent  to  the  organic  matter  in 
30  tons  of  manure. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  organic  matter  in  soils 
is  to  make  the  soil  grow  large  crops. 
The  larger  root  system  and  the  heav- 
ier stubble  of  fertilized  crops,  as  left 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  add  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter  which,  on 
decay,  make  humus.  Fertilizers, 
therefore,  are  a  real  aid  to  the  farmer 
in  keeping  his  soil  in  good  physical 
condition. 

No  doubt  most  readers  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  will  find  the  following  ob- 


servations on  the  application  of  com- 
mercial   fertilizers    of    interest  and 

value: 

There  are  four  different  types  of 
machines     for     applying  fertilizer. 

These  are: 

(1)    The  fertilizer  attachment  on 
corn  and  potato  planters. 

These  machines  drop  the  fertilizer 
in  the  row  or  hill,  so  that  the  first 
hungry  rootlets  of  the  new  plant  find 
plantfood  immediately  available  and 
within  easy  reach.  These  attachment*, 
when  properly  adjusted,  mix  the  fer- 
tilizer with  the  soil  and  prevent  the 
seed  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  the  fertilizer.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant to  keep  these  machines  in  good 
adjustment,  for  when  fertilizer  and 
seed  come  in  con- 


Three  Precautions 

That  every  user  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  should 
bear  in  mind: 

Never  let  fertilizer  touch 
the  seed. 

Get  part  of  the  fertilizer 
near  the  seed. 

Mix  fertilizer  and  soil 
together. 


tact,  germination 
may  be  affected. 

(t)  The  com- 
bined grain 
drill  and 
ferti  lizer 
distributer. 

This  is  one  of, 
the  most  useful 
implements 
on  the  farm.  It 
may  be  used  to 
apply  fertilizer  at 
the  time  of  sow- 
ing wheat,  oats, 
or  other  grain; 
and  for  broad- 
casting lime  or  fertilizer  before  plant-  \ 
ing.  If  the  hoes  are  raised  it  may  be 
used  to  topdress  grains  and  grasses 
with  fertilizer;  and  by  closing  up  ser- 
eral  of  the  tubes,  it  may  be  used  to 
side-dress  growing  crops. 

(3)  Broadcast   lime  and  fertilizer 

distributer. 

Where  heavy  applications  of  lime 
and  fertilizer  are  made,  these  ma- 
chines are  used  to  very  good  advan- 
tage. 

(4)  Side-dressing     attachment  of 

cultivators. 

This  adjustment  is  being  used  Mi- 
an increasing  extent  in  southerly 
regions,  for  here  best  results  often 
come  from  applying  the  fertilizer 
late  rather  than  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. A  machine  of  this  kind  is  also 
especially  valuable  on  the  truck  and 
vegetable  farm  in  giving  a  method 
for  feeding  plants  during  the  grow- 
ing season. 


Improvements  Pay 
TT^HE  farm  family,  because  of  its 
comparative  remoteness  from  the 
turmoil  and  distractions  of  the  city, 
has  wonderful  opportunities  to  make 
a  real  home.  Among  these  oppor- 
tunities is  that  of  beautifying  the 
farmstead  so  that  it  may  be  more  at- 
tractive to  the  occupants.  This  will 
tend  to  make  both  young  and  old 
more  contented  and  will  add  materi- 
ally to  the  enjoyment  of  th&se  who 
pass  by,  and  incidentally  to  the  selling 
value  of  the  farm. 


Repairing  Pipe  Leak 
A  LEAK  in  a  water  pipe  can  be  re- 
paired  by  clamping  a  block  of 
wood  on  the  pipe.  The  block  should 
be  channeled  on  one  side  to  fit  the 
pipe,  and  the  channel  lined  with  tar 
or  a  strip  from  an  old  inner  tube.— 
Emma  Smith,  Millville,  Cal. 


An  Eastern  plow  factory  has  de- 
veloped a  special  high-speed  bottom, 
designed  to  be  used  at  3  miles  p*r 
hour  or  faster. 


Wants  Every  Number. — "As  I  ha 
changed  my  place  of  residence,  pic 
send  my  Orchard  and  Farm  to  ne 
address.    I  do  not  want  to  miss 
single    number."  —  James  John 
Truckee,  California. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  appraise 
young  roosters  and  sharpen  the 
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HE  article  published  in  Orchard 
and  Farm  several  months  ago 
concerning  the  'dobe  construc- 
tion employed,  by  Mrs.  Clarence  A. 
Page  of  Prathcr,  created  the  greatest 
interest.  We  publish  herewith  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  Prather  home,  just  as 
it  was  being  completed,  and  the  pug- 
mill  used  in  mixing  the  mud  for  the 
bricks. 

Adobe  construction  is  being  revived 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southwest.  One 
Los  Angeles  construction  company, 
engaged  in  selling  lots  and  houses, 
has  built  and  sold  a  number  of  de- 
lightful bungalows,  constructed  of 
adobe  bricks,  into  which  nails  were 
driven  to  hold  the  plaster  surface. 
In  interior  and  exterior  appearance 
these  houses  dd  not  differ  from 
ordinary  button-lath  or  hollow-tile 
and  plaster  construction. 

In  the  annual  magazine,  "Califor- 
nia," issued  by  The  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer, are  given  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations and  all  details  for  the  con- 


Many  advantages  are  claimed  for 
'dobe  construction,  such  as  cheapness, 
warmth  in  winter,  coolness  in  sum- 
mer, and  durability.  When  plastered, 
the  'dobe  house  may  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  any. 

Any  Orchard  and  Farm  reader  in- 
terested  in   'dobe   construction  will 


struction  of  a  'dobe  home  to  cost  not 
more  than  $3500.  A  home  of  this  type 
now  is  being  built  at  Sierra  Madre, 
near  Los  Angeles.  The  mud  for  the 
bricks,  however,  was  mixed  without 
the  use  of  a  mill,  by  Mexican  descend- 
ants of  the  builders  of  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  Mission. 


find  much  valuable  information  in  the 
"California"  magazine,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands  for  25  cents 
or  may  be  secured  by  sending  this 
sum  to  "California  Magazine,"  Ex- 
aminer Building,  Los  Angeles.  In 
writing,  please  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm. 


The  Solar  Heater 

A FEW  years  ago  the  widest  in- 
terest was  displayed  in  Califor- 
nia's solar  heaters.  During  the  war, 
apparently,  most  persons  were  occu- 
pied with  other  things/and  less  was 
heard  of  them. 

However,  the  solar  heater  is  an  un- 
questioned success,  and  when  prop- 
erly installed  will  furnish  the  home, 
ich  or  city,  with  warm  or  hot  water 
f  and  night.  In  most  sections  of 
lifornia  the  sun  shines  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours  each  day  to  keep  the 
rter  warm  at  all  times.  This  results 
a  great  saving  of  gas,  and  really 
a  boon  to  the  "gasless"  home.  It 
.parent  by  the  number  of  inquiries 
eived  by  Orchard  and  Farm  that 
ranchers  are  considering  the  in- 
Uation  of  the  heaters, 
he  solar  heater  consists  of  a  coil 
f  is  so  arranged  under  glass  as  to 
"orb  the  concentrated  rays  of  the 
thereby  heating  a  tank  full  of 
r.  It  is  said  to  be  in  successful 
in  thousands  of  California  homes. 
■  George  P.  Weldon,  Orchard  and 
rip's  Horticultural  Editor,  has  one 
his  Ontario  home,  and  asserts  that 
would  scarcely  know  what  to  do 
hout  it. 


Concerning  Pumping  Plants 
DUMP  manufacturers  and  dealers 
*■  report  the  greatest  demand  for  ir- 
rigation equipment  in  the  history  of 
their  business,  with  many  concerns 
unable  to  make  deliveries  on  stand- 
ing orders. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this  condition,  but  not  the  least  im- 
portant is  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  thousands  of  farmers  that  a  de- 
pendable pumping  plant  is  the  best 
insurance  that  they  can  carry  on  their 
growing  crops. 

Haphazard  irrigation,  as  well  as 
risky  dry  farming,  find  no  place  in 
the  scheme  of  the  modern  producer, 
who  must  make  every  factor  count  in 
the  face  of  present  costs  of  production. 

Millions  of  dollars  more  in  crop 
values  await  only  the  tapping  of  Cali- 
fornia's marvelous  underground  riv- 
ers. Who  knows  how  many  more 
thousands  of  acres  they  will  irrigate? 
Not  many  years  ago  this  great  re- 
source was  practically  undeveloped! 


a  O.  and  F.  to  Friend* — "I  take 
pleasure  in  reading-  Orchard  and 
I  frequently  send  it  East  to 
" — D.  Hershman,  Long  Beach. 


"Wanted  More  Than  Ever" — "We  are 
going  back  to  the  ranch  soon  and  will 
want  our  paper  more  than  ever.  Please 
send  it  to  new  address.  We  hope  to 
enjoy  it  for  many  years  to  come." — 
F.  J.  Guezela,  San  Francisco. 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Haying 

YOU  can't  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  if  your 
tractor  is  limping  along  with  one  spark  plug  gone 
"dead."  But  you  can  overcome  such  annoying  delays 
by  using  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs. 

Their  construction  is  different.  The  mica  in  the  de 
Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound  around  the  center-spindle, 
then  reinforced  with  little  mica  washers  that  cannot 
peel  and  which  make  misfiring  practically  impossible. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment.  There's  a  moral  here  for 
every  farmer  in  America. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  just  as 
dependable  as  the  famous  Tractor  Plugs.  Studebaker, 
Marmon  and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Beth- 
lehem plugs.  Have  you  read  "Hit  or  Miss?"?  Your 
copy  is  here  waiting  for  your  name  and  address. 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Corporation 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


'They  Pall  Yoa  Through 


Build  Up  Your  Soil  With 
Whip -Poor -Will  Cowpeas 

What  THEY  will  do: 

They  make  the  best  summer  cover-crop. 
Maintain  a  moist  surface  mulch. 
Will  prevent  June  drop. 
Require  less  irrigation  than  other  crops. 
Need  no  irrigation  where  soil  moisture  has  been  con- 
served. 

Builds  up  poor  soils  with  more  nitrogen  bacteria  and 

humus  than  any  other  cover-crop. 
Affords  the  best  kind  of  pasture  for  cattle  and  hogs. 
As  a  hay  have  a  food  value  of  43%  more  than  Alfalfa. 
Will  improve  your  silage. 
There  is  no  better  Bee  Pasture. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  is  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre. 
Our  seed  germinated  96%. 

PLANT  WHIP-POOR-WILL  COWPEAS 
Buy  Your  Seed  From 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  South  Spring  Street,  or 

767  South  Central  Avenue.    (There  it  no  parking  limrt  here.) 
OUR  SEEDS  ARE  HANDLED  BY  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER. 
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The  Trailer  with  Red  Wheels 

Hauling  costs  are  rising  with  the  price  of  gasoline. 
The  only  way  the  truck  owner  can  economize  is  to 
get  more  work  out  of  every  ounce  of  fuel. 

A  Reliance  Heavy  Duty  Trailer  will  double  the 
capacity  of  any  truck  at  only  a  slight  increase  in 
fuel  expense,  and  no  extra  driver  is  required. 

We  build  various  models  of  Reliance  Trailers — both 
two-wheel  and  four-wheel  types  —  of  all  capacities 
from  1  to  10  tons.    There  is  a  Reliance  Trailer  spe- 
L      cially  adapted  to  your  particular  needs. 

Ask  for  illustrated  catalog  and  specification*. 
Name  of  neare*t  dealer  upon  request. 

Reliance  Trailer  and  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

1630  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


5  Ton  Reliance 
Trailer  carrying 
7Vj  tons  of  milk 


Truck  by  Trailer" 


Bale  Your  Own  Hay 


WE  HAVE  READY 
FOR    YOU—  NOW 


A  Press 


for 


Every  Purpose" 
THE  LIGHTNING  LINE 

POWER  PRESS  OR  TRACTOR  BALER  JUNIOR  BELT, 
AND  COMBINED  PRESS  WITH  8  H.P.  ENGINE. 
Also  Horsepower  Press 

Write  us  your  needs  at  once.    We  can  then  advise  you 
the  right  kind  of  a  press  for  your  work.    Send  today  for 
complete  catalog,  showing  different  types  and  sizes. 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

(Since  1876) 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  St.,     -      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RECORD  YOUR  DAILY  EGG  YIELD. 

1920  Daily  Egg  Record  mailed  FREE  to  any  address.  A  postal  will  do. 
Write  for  your  copy  today;    also  contains  poultry  food  information. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO. 

Petaluma,  California. 


Selling  Farm  Products  By  Mail 


THE  proof  of  parcel  post  market- 
ing is  in  the  eating.  Mam  thou- 
sands of  consumers  have  tried 
out  this  method  of  purchasing  farm 
products  for  the  table  and  are  eating 
with  a  relish  born  of  good  food,  fla- 
vored with  the  sauce  of  economy  and 
service. 

After  all,  the  final  test  of  this 
method  of  direct  marketing  is  the 
measure  of  satisfaction  secured  by 
buyer  and  seller.  Instances  of  success- 
ful parcel  post  sellers.  North,  South. 
East  and  West,  which  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets. United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  prove  quite  as  much  as 
pages  of  theory  and  discussion  the 
immense  practical  value  of  this 
method  of  buying  and  selling. 

While  the  extent  to  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country'  are  marketing 
produce  through  the  parcel  post  is  not 
definitely  known,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  volume  of  business  is 
increasing  steadily. 

A  "Parcel  Poster"  Prospers 

And  there  is  every  reason  why  the 
parcel  post  business  should  increase. 
Men  and  women  are  succeeding 
splendidly  in  building  up  businesses 


whose  experience  furnishes  similar 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  parcel  post 
in  direct  marketing.  This  man  sells, 
dressed  poultry,  eggs,  meats  and  fruits 
to  customers  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Tta# 
business  was  started  two  years  ago  bjj 
selling  to  a  friend  who  was  so  pleased' 
with  the  results  that  he  told  his  neigh- 
bors of  his  good  fortune. 

Cheapness  Not  Essential 

Other  things  being  equal,  purchas- 
ers expect  to  save  something  over 
established  retail  prices  by  dealing  di- 
rect with  the  producers.  It  does  not' 
always  folloV  that  the  prices  of  par-1 
eel  post  goods  must  be  below  the  mar- 
ket levels.  This  Kentuckian  for  ex- 
ample has  never  catered  to  those 
desiring  low-priced  goods.  Rather, 
he  has  built  up  his  entire  business  on 
the  basis  of  high  quality.  He  is  just 
as  particular  in  selecting  customers  as 
some  customers  are  in  selecting  a 
producer  from  whom  to  obtain  farm, 
products. 

He  retains  his  customers  by  never 
breaking  his  rule,  which  i*.  "Sell  only 
the  best."  Many  producers  would  oc- 
casionally be  tempted  to  sell  second- 
grade  produce  when  the  orders  OM 


Making  a  "Middle  Man"  of  Uncle  Sam's  Carrier. 


with  the  mail  service  as  their  chief 
aid.  Of  course,  the  producer  cannot 
succeed  without  an  accessible  market; 
he  must  be  sure  that  he  has  the  kind 
and  quality  of  produce  that  is  wanted: 
and  he  must  learn  the  art  of  conduct- 
ing his  business  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  satisfaction. 

That  is  what  a  fruit  grower  in  Ore- 
gon has  done.  For  three  or  four  years 
he  has  specialized  in  marketing  fruits, 
berries  and  vegetables  by  parcel  post 
to  customers  in  small  towns  within 
a  radius  of  200  miles.  His  mailing  list 
now  includes  about  1000  names,  and 
his  sales  amount  to  about  $3000  an- 
nually. 

Care  in  Packing 

Bw  supplying  products  of  extra 
quality  which  are  carefully  crated, 
packed  and  shipped,  this  man  has  se- 
cured additional  business  through  the 
recommendations  which  original  pa- 
trons have  supplied.  Many  of  his 
customers  he  has  never  seen,  but  they 
trust  him  because  he  guarantees  satis- 
faction. 

When  an  occasional  shipment 
proves  unsatisfactory  it  is  replaced 
free  of  charge  and  no  questions  are 
asked.  His  business  has  grown  so 
that  recently  he  has  bought  fruit  from 
other  producers  in  order  to  supply  his 
trade.  But  he  has  always  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  ship  only  high  quality 
fruit,  so  that  his  high  standard  will 
be  maintained.  He  realizes  that  un- 
less he  does  this  he  will  soon  lose 
his  patrons'  confidence  and  voluntary 
commendation  —  his  best  business 
asset 

Down    in    Kentucky   is   a  farmer 


ceeded  their  supply  of  first-grade- 
produce.  This  is  something  which  the 
Kentuckian  never  does.  Instead,  he 
frankly  tells  his  patrons  that  he  is  out 
of  the  desired  supplies  and.  unless 
otherwise  instructed,  he  will  fill  the 
order  as  soon  as  possible.  ^ 

New  Englander  Sells  Eggs 

L'p  in  a  little  town  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  retired  business  man  who 
has  built  up  a  good  trade  in  market- 
ing eggs  direct  to  customers.  The 
business  was  started  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  prices  at  certain  city 
markets.  After  some  unsatisfactory 
experience  in  shipping  with  containers 
of  various  kinds,  he  finally  evolved 
one  of  his  own  planning,  which  is 
proving  very  satisfactory. 

These  are  now  manufactured  for 
him  in  large  quantities,  thus  bringing 
down  the  cost.  Particular  care  is 
taken  in  packing  the  eggs  and  in  tying 
the  parcels.  As  in  most  cases  of  suc- 
cessful parcel  post  selling,  satisfaction 
is  guaranteed.  Printed  labels  are  used 
and  special  effort  is  made  to  answer 
all  letters  carefully  and  promptly.  Isi 
the  last  year  or  so  the  business  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months  has 
amounted  to  an  average  of  600  dozen 
eggs  per  week. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of 
instances  of  successful  parcel  post 
marketing.  Specialists  in  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  have  compiled  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  question.  Persons 
desiring  literature  on  this  subject 
should  address  the  United  States  De-j 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D.  C. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Home-made  Level 
I  HAVE  found  the  home-made  in- 
*•  strument,  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  very  helpful  in  lay- 
ing out  ditches.  Make  the  triangle  as 
follows: 

To  the  base  of  a-lx3-inch  board,  10 
feet  long,  fasten  two  light  10-foot 
strips,  one  at  each  end,  nailing  them 
securely  so  as  to  form  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

Saw  a  notch  at  the  exact  center  of 
the  baseboard  and  a  notch  one-half 
inch  at  either  side  of  the  center. 


From  the  upper  corner  of  the  tri- 
angle, hang  a  plumb-hob  on  a  string 
so  that  the  weight  will  swing  clear  of 
the  baseboard. 

The  device  is  used  as  follows:  Lay 
the  baseboard  lengthwise  on  the  floor 
of  the  ditch  and  observe  the  position 
of  the  plumb-bob.  When  it  hangs 
over  the  mark,  one-half  inch  from 
center,  the  ditch  will  have  a  fall  of 
1  inch  in  10  feet.  The  same  device 
can  be  used  for  leveling  small 
areas.— V.  J.  Wells,  Richmond,  Cali- 
fornia. 


Farm  Lighting  Systems 

ONE  of  the  most  important  farm 
home  conveniences  is  a  good 
lighting  system,  a  system  which  will 
do  away  with  the  dirty,  ill-smelling 
kerosene  lamp,  which  is  a  constant 
source  of  danger,  is  inconvenient,  in- 
efficient and  a  care  to  the  busy 
housewife. 

Conditions  change  from  year  to 
year  and  what  were  considered  lux- 
uries a  few  years  ago  now  are  con- 
sidered necessities.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  conditions  on 
the  farm.  Things  are  no  longer  "all 
right  because  our  fathers  got  along 
with  them."  The  up-to-date  farmer 
must  have  his  home  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  not  only  be- 
cause they  add  to  the  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing but  also  because  they  make  him 
more  efficient  in  his  farm  work. 
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Burning  Orchard  Primings 
'PHE  sheet-iron  sled,  illustrated,  has 
*  been  used  with  great  success  for 
burning  primings  in  a  large  peach  or- 
chard and  vineyard  near  Porterville, 
California. 

It  is  drawn  between  the  rows  by  a 
single  horse.  Such  a  device  may  be 
constructed  by  any  rancher  and  is 


sure  to  be  a  time  and  labor  saver.  The 
brush  may  be  placed  quickly  on  the 
sled  and  set  afire,  while  the  flames 
are  so  close  to  the  ground  that  no  in- 
jury to  the  trees  results.  The  coals 
often  last  through  the  night  and  are 
ready  to  ignite  more  brush  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  dimensions  are  5  by  8  feet. 
The  runners  are  only  about  2  inches 
high.— George  C.  Crowe,  Tulare,  Cal. 


V«ry  Helpful— "Orchard  and  Farm  is 
Tery  Interesting  and  instructive  to 
•ne.**— C.  L.  Smeltzer,  Palo  Alto,  Ca. 
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Specialized 

Varnishes 


FIFTEEN 
For 
Floors 

Wears  like 
iron 


FORTY 

For 
Finishing 

Especially 
made  for 
fine  interior 
woodwork 


Fullerwear 

One  Spar  Varnish 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Inside  or  Outside,  on  Metal  or  Wood 

Renews.  Preserves  and  Beautifies 

FURNITURE 

LINOLEUMS 

WOODWORK 

TABLE-TOPS 

FRONT  DOORS 

WAGONS 

AUTOMOBILES 

TRUCKS 

FULLERWEAR  Vamish  dries  hard  in  12  hours  with 
brilliant  gloss.  Hard  knocks  will  not  mar  it,  nor  will 
hot  or  cold  water  turn  it  white.    It  is  durable  outside. 

Where  a  Varnish  is  desired 
use 

FULLERWEAR 

70  YEARS 


Specialized 

Varnishes 


Fuller- 
spar 

The  most 
durable 
exterior 
varnish 
obtainable 


FIFTY 
For 
Flatting 

Produces  a 
dull  finish 


W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

STORES:  —  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Boise,  Idaho 

Manufacturers 

Enamels,  Stains,  Varnishes,  Pioneer  White  Lead 
Paint  for  every  purpose.    Quality  in  every  drop 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


III 


Allen 
Tractor 


Model  "A" 


A   Simple.   Economical   Three-Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E  ,G.  .11  1) All,  President 
General    Offices,    Morsh-St  rong    Bids.,  Los 
Angeles.  Main  Factory,  West  Alhambra,  Cat. 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  BEARD, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


I  HARVESTER 


UUnH  BtrvWr  SoUdtractto tmmniirplm.  Ootr¥& 
wWlill  with  fodder  binder    FVoo  Catalog  •bowln*  pIctOTM 

9$  Bar*— tm.  wmocum  coan  HAMvUTuioa, 


AMERICAN 
CENTRIFUGAL' 
PUMPS 

When  it  comes  to  downright  depend- 
ability, for  day-ln-and-day-out  service, 
American  Pumps  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves.   They  DO  THE  WORK! 


Combination 
Elbow  and 
Check  Valve 

Practically  elimin- 
ates priming.  Order 
it  with  the  Ameri- 
can Pump,  or  can  be 
supplied  for  the 
pump  you  now  have. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


If  your  water  problems  can  be  solved  with  any  pump,  they  can  be  solved  with  an 
American.  These  pumps  are  designed  to  meet  every  possible  condition.  They  get 
the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the  LEAST  TROUBLE.  Put  you 
irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  experts.  Also  write  for  our  Catalogs  of  Motors. 
Gas  Engines  and  OH  Engines. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERINGTANDJSUPPLY  CO. 

69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco.    Dept.  D,  420  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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The  "Yellow  Peril"  * 

THE  fault  with  most  of  the  anti- 
Japanese    agitation,    so  wide- 
spread on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
that  no  labor-substitute  measures  are 
proposed. 

We  cannot  assimilate  the  yellow 
races,  it  is  true.  They  are  of  the 
Orient,  whose  people  do  not  mix  with 
onrs.  No  matter  how  long  they  are 
WITH  os,  they  can  never  be  OF  us. 
Yet,  they  perform  much  of  the  neces- 
sary labor  in  many  agricultural  sec- 
tions. Many  ranch  owners  would  find 
great  difficulty  in  supplanting  Orien- 
tal labor,  should  it  be  taken  from 
them. 

There  are,  however,  many  WHITE 
races  and  classes  that  we  CAN  assimi- 
late. Orchard  and  Farm  is  in  receipt 
•f  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Central 
California  producer  who  offers  some 
really  constructive  suggestions.  We 
publish  that  part  of  his  communica- 
tion dealing  with  the  Japanese  prob- 
lem: 

"None  of  us  want  any  more  of  the 
Japs.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  be 
freed  entirely  from  the  inroads  of 
those  already  here.  But.  we  must 
have  competent,  efficient  labor  to  do 
mot  only  menial  tasks,  but  also  the 
more  important  farm  work,  which  ap- 
parently is  beneath  most  of  our  able- 
bodied  native  Americans.  Why  could 
we  not  encourage  colonization  of  cer- 
tain districts  by  large  numbers  of 
families  from  such  countries  as  Bel- 
gium, Holland;  Switzerland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  possibly  some  of 
the  newer  and  more  stable  republics? 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  association  of  ranchers  in  one  dis- 
trict to  send  a  representative  abroad, 
who  would  be  empowered  to  make 
contracts  with  these  peoples,  guaran- 
teeing them  employment  at  a  certain 
wage  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  If 
a  concerted  effort  were  made  to  se- 
cure real  agriculturists  from  such 
countries  as  these — people  accustomed 
to  farm  work  and  farm  life,  I  believe 
the  results  would  more  than  justify 
the  expense.  Such  difficulties  as  might 
arise,  through  unfamiliarity  with  our 
language  and  customs,  soon  would  be 
overcome  if  the  right  class  of  work- 
ers was  brought  in. 

"And  if  there  were  sufficient  num- 
bers of  the  immigrants,  their  compan- 
ionship would  make  them  contented. 
The  best  part  of  the  plan,  of  course, 
is  the  fact  we  could  absorb  these  peo- 
ple into  our  great  melting  pot  to  the 
benefit  rather  than  the  detriment  of 
the  mixture. 

"It  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  our 
problem  lies  in  more  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  foreigners  who  enter  our 
gates.  Agitators  and  reds  are  seldom 
found  among  the  hard-working,  self- 
respecting  agricultural  people  of  such 
countries  as  those  I  have  mentioned. 
We  could  do  nicely  without  many 
thousands  of  the  trouble-makers  who 
hare  sought  our  shores.  And  not  all 
of  them  are  yellow,  either!  But  our 
labor  problem  is  more  than  a  racial 
problem.  Ask  any  distracted  rancher!'' 

Orchard  and  Farm  is  glad  to  have 
such  communications  as  this.  We  in- 
vite our  readers  to  discuss  with  us 
and  through  Orchard  and  Farm,  with 
each  other,  the  different  phases  of  the 
yellow  peril. 


Shall  Our  Farms  Be  Unionized? 

THE  farmers  of  America — most  of  them — have  long  felt  that  they  had 
more  in  common  with  union  labor  than  in  opposition  to  it.    And  many 
farmers'  organizations  in  the  past  have  seen  fit  to  support. and  even 
affiliate  themselves  with  organized  labor. 

Yet,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  even  bitterness  among 
the  producers  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  labor  at  the  present  time.  And 
not  a  few  of  our  agriculturists  blame  organized  labor  for  the  present  intolerable 
transportation  situation,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of  living. 

This  feeling  is  crystallizing  into  open  denunciation  and  has  resulted  in 
the  flat  refusal  of  some  of  our  most  powerful  national  organizations  to  be 
linked  in  any  way  with  the  labor  movement.  Closed  shop  demonstrations  in 
communities  believing  in  unionism  but  not  in  favoritism  have  had  much  to  do 
with  this  attitude  of  the  farmers,  it  is  believed. 

At  Washington  an  organization  known  as  the  "Farmers'  National  Council" 


Unfair  to  Organized  Labor 

These  eggs  were  laid  by  hens  scratching  for  a  living  from  daylight 
until  dark,  which  were  fed  upon  milo  maize  grown  by  labor  which  applied 
irrigation  water  18  hours  a  day. 

This  butter  was  made  from  milk  which  was  drawn  by  a  milker  who 
pulled  on  his  boots  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  begin  his  labors  and 
who  was  obliged  to  stay  on  the  job  Sundays  and  holidays  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  oranges  in  this  box  were  produced  on  a  tree  which  did  not  stop 
growing  at  the  end  of  a  six-hour  day. 

The  cotton  in  this  bale  was  cultivated  by  a  farmer's  son  who  violated 
the  rules  of  skilled  craftsmanship  by.  doing  the  ranch  chores  after  his 
10-hour  day  on  the  cultivator. 

The  alfalfa  in  this  load  of  hay  labored  under  hazards  of  frost,  seepage 
and  alfalfa  weevil,  unbecoming  a  well-regulated  and  self-respecting 
unionized  alfalfa  plant. 

The  head  lettuce  in  this  crate  secured  its  case  of  swell  head  by  put- 
ting in  time  and  a  half,  and  thereby  violated  the  rules  of  the  head  lettuce 
union  which  called  for  a  one-pound  head  instead  of  a  two-pounder. 

This  hog  is  a  "rank  outsider"  because  by  working  overtime  he  grew 
to  300  instead  of  200  pounds  and  so  helped  to  bring  about  over- 
production of  a  manufactured  product 

None  of  these  farm  crops  nor  creatures  hold  union  cards  and  since  all 
union  rules  have  been  violated  in  their  production  we  warn  all  union  men 
that  hogs,  hens  and  bossy  cows  are  scabs  and  are  not  to  be  patronized. — 
An  Arizona  Fanner. 


is  bending  every  effort  towards  bringing  the  farmers  and  workers  together. 
In  opposition,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  represents  the 
majority  of  our  thinking,  doing  producers,  has  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
affiliation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  organization  opposes  Government 
ownership  of  railroads,  whereas  the  former  favors  this  move.  We  all  have  a 
right  to  our  opinions.  That  is  what  makes  this  a  free  country.  Orchard  and 
Farm  subscribes  to  some  of  the  principles  of  one  body  and  some  of  those  of 
another. 

We  also,  try  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  agricultural  forces  of  the  entire 
Nation,  and  in  this  respect  we  see  a  rising  tide  of  indignation  against  organ- 
ized labor.  The  farmers,  themselves  great  organizers,  are  the  last  to  deny 
any  class  the  right  to  organize.  In  fact,  they  are  urging  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  will  more  clearly  define  their  rights  in  this  connection.  The 
average  food  producer,  however,  has  little  sympathy  with  any  tendency  to  shirk. 

Work-hard,  physical  muscle-straining  work,  is  the  basis  of  success  in 
farming.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  a  keynote  of  disgust  is  creeping 
into  the  discussions  by  farmers  of  the  shorter-hours,  higher-pay,  closed-shop, 
all-union  schedule  subscribed  to  by  so  many  of  the  Nation's  industrial  toilers. 

This  attitude  of  the  farmers  has  been  set  forth  by  a  Salt  River  Valley 
(Arizona)  rancher,  who  proposes  that  a  placard,  similar  to  those  distributed 
by  labor  organizations,  be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  public.  His 
"warning"  is  reproduced  herewith. 

Putting  California  Grapefruit  in  the  Lead 

THE  great  co-operative  marketing  exchanges  have  done  much  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  far-sighted  policies  by  -our  producers.  They 
constantly  preach  the  gospel  of  building  for  the  future.  Their  leaders 
know  that  a  short  cut  to  bigger  gains  is  not  always  most  profitable  in  the 
long  run. 

Yet,  the  grapefruit  industry  of  this  State  is  suffering  from  what  has  been 
a  short-sighted  policy.  California  grapefruit  has  a  "black  eye"  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten  by  the  consumers.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  this  situation 
is  not  due  to  inadaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  to  grapefruit  production. 

It  has  arisen,  rather,  out  of  the  practice  of  marketing  immature  fruit. 
This  fruit  has  an  acid,  bitter  taste  that  reflects  upon  all  California  grapefruit 
and  causes  the  consumer  to  make  a  grimace  and  think  fondly  of  the  thin- 
skinned  Florida  product. 

Of  course,  the  age  of  the  trees  has  had  something  to  do  with  early  mar- 
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keting.  It  would  be  an  equally  sh 
sighted  policy,  perhaps,  to  make 
very  young  tree  carry  over  one  crofj 
while  maturing  another.  Yet  this  i»w 
what  must  be  done,  at  least  with  the 
older  trees,  many  citrus  experts  main- 
tain, before  a  really  superior  product 
can  be  marketed. 

When  we  have  a  larger  acreage  of 
older  groves  and  the  owners  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  carry  over  all  fruit  oa 
the  trees,  then  California  grapefruit 
will  find  its  true  place  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  prapefruit  industry  has 
a  big  future  in  this  State  and  it  m 
up  to  the  more  conscientious  pro- 
ducers to  prevent  the  marketing  of 
even  small  quantities  of  bitter  fruit, 
which  will  cast  reflections  upon  the 
entire  industry. 


Capper=Her§man  Bill 

AS  predicted  in  the  Jane  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm,  the  Capper- 
Hersman  bill  was  sidetracked  in  favor 
of  a  substitute  measure  proposed  by 
Representative  Volstead,  and  known 
as  the  Volstead-Capper  bill. 

The  new  bill,  while  less  broad  in  ill 
conception,  was  accepted  by  the 
friends  of  Agriculture  as  the  one  hope 
of  securing  Congressional  approval 
of  farmers'  co-operative  organizations. 
It  does  state  specifically  that  farmer* 
may  legally  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively, under  certain  conditions. 

Senator  Capper  vigorously  pushed 
the  new  measure  but  it  failed  to  pass 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
and  for  a  few  months  longer  the  pro- 
ducers must  worry  along,  not  know- 
ing whether  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  secure  or  In 
danger.  It  is  high  time  something 
was  done  to  pevent  recurrence  of 
cowardly  attacks  upon  hard-working 
farmers  intent  upon  getting  their 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  with- 
out increasing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  their  products.  Failure  !• 
recognize  the  stand  of  the  farmers  if 
to  give  approval  to  the  operations  ol 
profiteering  middlemen. 
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Railroad  Muddle 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
were  better  suited  to  the  production 
of  livestock  and  forage  crops.  Sud- 
denly he  had  seen  the  light.  Blinded 
fcjr  what  he  had  thought  to  be  will- 
power and  determination,  he  had  de- 
liberately forced  upon  himself  the 
very  conditions  that  were  ruining  him. 
He  changed  his  cropping  scheme,  ro- 
tated with  legumes,  "brought  back" 
the  fertility  of  his  land,  and  again 
swelled  his  bank  account.  .  And  he 
did  all  this  without  the  worry  and 
strain  that  had  beset  him  as  a  corn 
specialist. 

Now,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
railroads?  There  is  a  parallel.  Are 
we  not  struggling  along  under  a  hope- 
less system?  Does  not  relief  lie  in 
the  direction  of  something  new — 
something  different?  Are  we  not 
slaves  to  precedent,  and  are  we  not 
accepting,  as  necessary,  many  evils 
that  are  not  at  all  essential? 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  repre- 
sented by  the  corn-raising  farmer. 
The  railroads  are  his  farm.  The  farm 
cannot  pay,  or  give  satisfactory  re- 
turns, because  the  system  is  wrong. 
To  struggle  along,  fighting  against 
present  conditions,  is  a  waste  of 
energy  and  money.  The  easiest  way, 
as  was  true  of  the  farm,  is  the  best 
way.  And  the  "new  cropping  sys- 
tem" in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  is 
Government  ownership  —  "out-and- 
out,"  with  no  compromise  and  no 
reservations. 

The  opponents  of  Government  own- 
ership of  the  railroads  insist  that  our 
experience  during  the  war  showed  the 
plan  to  be  fttterly  impracticable. 
They  point,  for  example,  to  the  great 
losses  sustained  by  the  Government. 
Yet,  that  argument  is  of  little  value, 
because,  under  private  ownership,  the 
roads  even  now  are  facing  such  heavy 
losses  that  they  must  have  additional 
advances  amounting  to  scores  of  mil- 
lions from  the  Government,  IN  OR- 
DER TO  SUSTAIN  THEM  UNTIL 
THEY  CAN  SECURE  INCREASED 
RATES.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  for  the  use  of  the  railroads 
during  the  war,  the  Government  paid 
the  private  owners  a  vast  sum  based 
upon  their  own  estimates. 

It  would  seem  that  all  forces  are 
working   together   towards  Govern- 
ment ownership.    Even  the  holders  of 
I  railroad  securities  now  find  them  a 

I  liability  instead  of  an  asset,  and  these 

II  securities  no  longer  attract  investors. 

I  The  situation  rapidly  is  reaching  the 

II  point  where  the  owners  of  the  rail- 

I  roads  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  them! 

The  employes,  too,  are  forcing  the 

II  issue  by  their  wrangling  and  failure 
|  to  work  harmoniously  with  each  other 

and  their  employers. 

And  the  American  people,  the 
farmers  most  of  all,  perhaps,  are  rap- 
idly reaching  the  point  where  they 
must,  like  the  corn  specialist,  see  the 
light  and  establish  a  different  system. 

Orchard  and  Farm  never  has  stood 
for  imperialism  and  the  throttling  of 
private  business  by  Government^  in- 
terference. Our  greatest  American 
institutions  have  been  builded  upon 
industrial  freedom  and  private  initia- 
tive. But  the  railroads  serve  all 
branches  of  private  business;  their 
welfare  is  the  welfare  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; they  are  the  very  arteries  of  our 
commercial  life;  they  are  a  natural 
monopoly,  in  the  same  class  with  the 
postoffice. 

The  postoffice  now  is  more  or  less 
demoralized,  but  no  one  would  want 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  place  it  under  the 
control  of  private  interests.    A  way 
will  be  found  to  restore  its  efficiency. 
With  the  railroads  and  the  postoffice 
1roth  under  Government  control,  the 
I  American  people  would  meet  such 
I  emergencies  as  might  arise  and  would  I 
I  «ven  go  so  far  as  to  amend  the  Con-* 

I 
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Make  Every 
Minute  Pay  Dividends 


DURING  these  days  of  short 
working  hours,  high  wages  and 
unsettled  labor  conditions,  every 
hour  saved  for  essential  work  is 
money  in  your  pocket.  Every  hour 
you  spend  on  the  road  between  your 
farm  and  town  represents  unpro- 
ductive time.  During  your  busy 
season  someone  is  getting  high 
wages  for  this  time,  or  you  person- 
ally are  spending  valuable  time. 
Make  every  minute  pay  dividends. 
Reduce  the  number  of  hours  spent 
on  the  road  and  increase  the  hours 
of  productive  farm  work. 

You  can  haul  your  farm  products 
to  town  with  an  International  Motor 
Truck  and  haul  supplies  back  to  the 


farm  in  about  one-fou.rth  of  the  time 
that  would  be  required  with  a  team 
and  wagon — a  road  saving  of  300%. 
Thereby  you  save,  during  the  year, 
many  hours  for  necessary  farm  work 
—hours  and  minutes  that  total  into 
days.  "You  save  money  in  wages,  or 
at  least  make  the  high  wages  that 
you  are  paying  someone  pay  you 
greater  returns. 

International  Motor  Trucks  are 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  ^  ton  to 
3^  ton  — a  size  and  style  for  every 
hauling  requirement.  A  letter  or 
post-card  to  the  address  below  will 
bring  complete  information  descrip- 
tive of  these  low-cost  hauling  units 
that  make  every  minute  pay  dividends. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

lim  1  am  1  w  mil 

Billing*.  Mont.        Cheyenne,  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mon. 
lu  Angelet .  CaL         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 


stitution  if  necessary  before  they 
would  allow  either  system  to  fail. 
They  simply  could  not  afford  to  let 
them  fail.  But  with  the  railroads  un- 
der private  control,  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  the  people  as  a  whole  to  study 
and  meet  the  dififculties  that  threaten 
to  overwhelm  us. 

They  (and  this  includes  the  farm- 
ers) can  only  stand  helplessly  by  and 
take  their  medicine,  while  waiting 
for  the  slowly-moving  wheels  of  a 
cumbersome  political  machine  to 
grind  out  some  remedy  that  will  have 
lost  its  efficacy  before  it  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

Why  not  recognize  the  situation  in 
its  true  light?  Why  treat  symptoms 
and  overlook  the  cause?  Why  not 
cease  the  struggle  against  constantly- 
increasing  odds,  and  end  once  and  for 
all  this  disgraceful  situation?  Farm 
organizations,  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing Government  ownership  of  our 
railroads!— J..  C.  K. 


Suppose  It  Should  Rain 
August  15th 

In  1918  growers  lost  $10,000,000  worth  of  prunes  and  grapes  through  early 
rains.   Perhaps  you  sustained  part  of  this  loss. 

Insure  your  future  crops  by  buying  a  De-Hy-Dro  Drier.  Price  $1000  com- 
plete. Built  to  hold  24  standard  field  trays  3x8  ft.  No  fans  or  moving  parts. 
Easy  to  operate.  Portable.  Dries  1  to  3  tons  of  green  fruit  in  24  hours.  Aa  a 
finisher  or  emergency  drier  in  case  of  early  rains  it  handles  many  times  this 
amount  in  a  few  hours. 

With  a  De-Hy-Dro  your  first  year's  gross  profits  will  be  2  to  3  times  the 
cost  of  the  machine.  Our  factory  is  crowded..  Don't  delay.  Order  now  to 
insure  delivery. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder. 

THE  DE-HY-DRO  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  608  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Factory,  74  Tehama  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Farming'  the 
Fords  on  way 

Over  100,000  farmers  in  every  section  of  the  country  are 
successfully  farming  the  Fordson  way. 

They  find  that  greater  efficiency  in  operation  and 
increased  production  result  from  using  these  specially 
designed  power  farming  implements. 

There  is  a  specially  built  power  farming  implement  for 
every  farm  operation  with  your  Fordson  tractor. 

See  the  Fordson  Dealer  in  your  town. 


Distributor  Fordson  Implements 
Wm.  L.  Hughson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
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OLIVER 

No. 283  PLOW 


The  Oliver  No.  283  Orchard  Plow  was  developed 
particularly  for  working  with  a  Fordson  in  orchards 
and  vineyards,  but  is  also  adaptable  for  field  plowing. 
Its  construction  enables  the  operator  to  work  closely 
to  trees  without  injuring  them.  With  your  Fordson 
you'll  want  this  plow. 


DISC  HARROWS 


No  seed-bed  is  properly  prepared  without  the  use  of  a 
disc  harrow.  This  Roderick  Lean  Automatic  Disc 
Harrow  was  developed  exclusively  for  Fordson  farm- 
ers. It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  thousands  of 
users  everywhere.  There  are  also  specially  built  for  use 
with  the  Fordson,  a  Roderick  Lean  orchard  disc  har- 
row, a  spike  tooth  harrow,  and  a  spring  tooth  harrow. 

Am  sco 

TRACTOR  DRILL 


The  best  prepared  seed-bed  produces  maximum  crops 
only  when  properly  seeded.  The  Amsco  Tractor  Drill, 
represents  seventy-five  years  of  drill-manufacturing 
experience,  and  is  the  choice  of  Fordson  users  every- 
where. When  you  buy  a  drill  you'll  want  the  Amsco. 


♦ 
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( — for  Growing 

CHICKS 


During  the  period  of  growth 
the  chick  is  in  its  most  im- 
portant stage,  and  in  this 
time  is  molded  its  future, 
either  as  a  producer  or  a 
drone.  Healthy,  sturdy 
chicks  make  the  producers — 
and  the  feeding  of  LACTEIN 
STIMULATES  the  organs, 
keeps  the  system  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  supplies  the 
LACTIC  ACID  in  just  the 
right  proportion  to  tonic  the 
growing  chick  and  also  fur- 
nish the  food  value  that 
means  so  much. 
Go  to  your  dealer  today  and 
get  LACTEIN— and  after 
you  have  given  your  poultry 
this  diet  for  about  six  weeks 
you'll  notice  the  beneficial 
results.  And  you'll  never  be 
without  it. 


Start  now  with  thit  scientific, 
pure  food  and  tonic  for  poultry 
and  hogs.  It  is  your  'oest  invest- 
ment for  profit. 


For  Sale  by  All  Poultry 
Supply  Dealers 

LACTEIN  CO. 

MODESTO 
Main  Office  and  Factory 


GOOD 
CALVES 


Can  be  raised  on  AN-FO  Calf  Meal 
in  water  or  skim  milk.  NO  SCOURS. 
Ask  feed  dealers  or  Animal  Food 
Co.,  Oakland,  for 

CALF 
MEAL 


Some  months  ago.  Orchard  and  Farm  published  an  article  on  the 
Upson  poultry  ranch,  in  Oregon,  describing  the  methods  of  a  methodical 
young  poultryman  who  was  attempting  to  take  the  gamble  out  of  his  busi- 
ness. Those  who  recall  this  article  will  be  especially  interested  in  Mr. 
Barnhill's  description  of  the  marketing  methods  that  bring  higher-than- 
market  prices  for  the  products  of  this  farm. — Ed. 


WHEN  U.  L.  Upson  began 
building  up  a  poultry  and  egg 
business  a  few  years  ago  he 
decided  to  produce  only  the  best 
goods  and  to  sell  them  at  fancy  prices. 
The  former  resolution  proved  more 
easy  to  attain  than  the  latter.  It  is 
hard  to  convince  people  that  there  is 
any  material  difference  in  the  quality 
of  eggs  and  chickens  and  still  more 
difficult  to  secure  an  extra  price  for  a 
superior  poultry  product. 

The  first  move  was  to  choose  a 
name,  "ILL-A-HEE,"  for  the  farm 
and  its  products.  Then  the  slogan, 
"When  you  think  of  GOOD  eggs  and 
poultry,  think  of  Ill-a-hee,"  helped  to 
establish  this 
word  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  as  a 
trademark  of 
quality.  Arrange- 
ments were  made 
with  one  of  the 
leading  grocers  of 
the  nearest  city 
to  handle  the  egg 
output  on  a  con- 
signment basis, 
the  selling  price 
to  be  five  cents 
above  the  market. 
In  order  to  make 
it  possible  to 
guarantee  the 
freshness  of  the 
eggs,  the  product 
was  brought  t  o 
the  store  within 
24  hours  of  the 
time  the  eggs 
were  laid,  and  all 
eggs  not  sold  at 
the  end  of  the 
second  day  were 
taken  back  and 
replaced  with 
fresh  ones.  Each 
dozen  eggs  were 
packed  in  a  paste- 
board carton  with 
the  laying  date 
stamped  thereon. 
A  list  was  made 
of  local  people 
who  it  was 
thought  would  be 
willing  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for 
fancy  quality  and 
the  circular  re- 
produced here- 
with was  mailed 
to  them. 

Various  printed 
slips  were  placed 
inside  the  cartons 
in  which  the  eggs 
are  sold.  One  of 
these    gave  the 

Government  analysis  of  brown  as  com- 
pared with  white  eggs,  showing  the 
superior  richness  of  the  former.  This 
was  deemed  necessary  on  account  of 
the  local  prejudice  against  brown 
eggs.  Another  slip  contained  the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Ill-a-hee  milk-fed,  crate-fattened 
poultry  is  raised  on  free  range  to  give 
the  birds  size  and  strong  vitality. 
About  two  weeks  before  being  mar- 
keted they  are  placed  in  crates  and 
fed  all  the  clean  grain,  mixed  with 
buttermilk,  they  can  consume — and 
nothing  else.  During  this  fattening 
process  the  flesh  undergoes  a  general 
softening,  which  makes  them  one  of 


A  Successful  Sales  Letter 

"Dear  Madam:  Believing 
that  there  are  many  house- 
keepers in  who  appre- 
ciate quality  in  poultry 
products,  we  are  now  plac- 
ing on  the  market  a  lim- 
ited number  of  our  rich, 
brown-shelled  eggs,  and 
delicious,  especially- 
fattened,  soft-roasting 
broilers. 

"Our  eggs  are  packed  at 
the  farm  on  the  day  they 
are  laid  and  are  delivered 
to  the  merchant  in  cartons 
before  they  are  24  hours 
old,  with  the  date  stamped 
on  each  carton.  The  eggs 
are  graded  as  to  size  and 
color,  and  are  clean  in- 
side and  out.  Every  dozen 
is  guaranteed  to  weigh 
at  least  24  ounces.  Our 
broilers  are  especially 
fattened  on  clean,  whole- 
some grains  and  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  dressed 
and  delivered  to  you  with- 
out rehandling,  with 
weight  and  price  marked  on 
each  package. 

"We  should  appreciate 
your  support  in  our  en- 
deavor to  introduce  a  bet- 
ter and  more  uniform  qual- 
ity in  poultry  produce. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
■Ill-a-hee  Ranch." 


the  greatest  delicacies  obtainable.  If 
you  have  never  eaten  an  Ill-a-hee 
broiler  you  have  missed  1  treat.  Try 
one.  They  are  clean — ready  for  the 
pan. 

Still  another  slip  explained  the  su- 
perior value  of  eggs  which  are  clean, 
inside  as  well  as  outside,  and  showed 
how  this  was  not  true  of  common 
ranch  eggs  laid  by  hens  having  access 
to  barnyard  refuse.  Each  of  these 
slips  was  used  in  the  egg  cartons  two 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Practically  all  the  eggs  offered  for 
sale  were  disposed  of  within  a  day 
after  being  taken  to  the  store  and  the 
demand   soon   exceeded  the  supply. 

Customers  began 
to  call  for  "IU-a- 
hees"  and  soon 
there  were  two 
kinds  of  egg  quo- 
tations at  that 
point,  one  for  111- 
a-hees  and  the 
other  for  "just 
egg  s."  Other 
poultrymen  b  e  - 
gan  to  imitate 
Upson,  claiming 
their  eggs  were 
"just  as  good  as 
Ill-a-hees." 


The  manager 
of  the  leading 
hotel  of  the  city 
contracted  for  a 
weekly  supply  of 
"  forty  dozen  Ill-a- 
hees  at  a  certain 
high  price.  When 
the  hotel  changed 
hands  last  sum- 
mer the  new  man- 
ager repudiated 
his  predecessor's 
contract,  which 
was  only  verbal. 
A  few  months 
later  he  sought  to 
renew  it  upon  the 
same  terms,  but 
Upson  was  able 
to  stand  pat  for 
an  advanced  price 
and  a  written  con- 
tract, legally  exe- 
cuted, as  he  had 
sold  all  his  mar- 
ket eggs  in  the 
meantime  at  this 
new  price. 

"My  experience 
has  firmly  con- 
vinced me,"  says 
Mr.  Upson,  "that 
the  demand  for 
first  quality  eggs 
and  poultry  at 
fancy  prices  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
At  the  hotel  managers'  convention  re- 
cently held  at  Portland  many  in- 
quired where  they  could  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  eggs  similar  in  quality  and 
price  to  those  which  I  had  been  fur- 
nishing a  local  hotel. 

"In  order  to  secure  top  prices,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  educate  a  select 
class  of  customers  until  they  under- 
stand the  value  of  a  standardized, 
sanitary  product.  A  constant  study  of 
market  conditions  is  required,  to; 
gether  with  a  firm  determination 
never  to  lower  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct nor  at  any  time  to  substitute  an 
inferior  article." — O.  H.  Barnhill. 


Facts! 


You  cannot  deny  them. 

Motorists  buy  Zerolene  be- 
cause it  is  good  lubricating  oil; 
because  it  makes  the  car  last 
longer. 

More  than  half  the  motor! its 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  um 
Zerolene.  Such  approval  is  giv- 
en only  as  a  reward  to  a  prod- 
uct of  highest  quality. 

There  is  a  Zerolene  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  for  each maka 
of  car.  Get  one  for  your  car  at 
your  dealer's  or  our  nearest  sta- 
tion. Use  Zerolene  for  the  Cor* 
rect  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Callfarnla) 


ZEROLENE 


A  grade  Jbv  each 
type  of  engine 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 


A    New   Home   Method  That  An 

Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 

or  Loss  of  Time. 

We   have  a   hew   method   that  con 
Asthma,  and  we  want  you  to  try  It 
expense.     No  matter  whether  your 
of    long    standing    or    recent  develop 
whether    it    la    present     aa  occasional 
chronic  Asthma,  you  should  send  lor  a 
trial   of  our  method.     No  matter  ha  \ 
climate  you  live,  no  matter  what  ynur 
or   occupation,    if    you   are  troubled 
asthma,    our    method    should  relieve 
promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  It  to  those) 

parently  hopeless  cases,  where  all  foi 
Inhalers,  douches,  opium  preparations, 
"patent  smokes,"  etc,  have  failed, 
want  to  allow  everyone  at  our  expense 
this  new  method  Is  designed  to  end  all 
flcult  breathing,  all  wheeslng,  aad  all 
terrible  paroxysms  at  once. 

This  free  offer  is  too  important  to  

a  single  day.  Write  now  and  begin  tai 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  SlatpsT 
mall  coupon  below.    Do  It  Today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  Room  tK. 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sta.,  Buffalo.  N.  1 

Send  free  trial  of  your  methed  to: 
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(Con  tinned 

son  averages  $1800  a  day.  Over  12,000 
of  the  18,000  acres  is  under  irrigation 
and  most  of  this  is  in  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruit.  (In  addition  to  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  Fontana  has  nearly 
1000  acres  of  olives  and  figs,  interset 
with  peaches  and  apricots.)  Most  of 
the  deciduous  fruit  and  much  of  the 
citrus  acreage  includes  young  trees. 
In  fact,  the  entire  Fontana  plan,  in 
its  present  form,  represents  a  develop- 
ment of  only  a  little  more  than  10 
years!  Fontana  has  its  own  nursery, 
and  now  has  over  30,000  young  trees 
in  stock. 

Big  Acreage  of  Peanuts 

Alfalfa,  milo-maize  and  grain  hay 
lare  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  small 
(acreage  is  being  devoted  experi- 
bnentally  to  cotton.  But  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  field  enterprises  con- 
sists of  2000  acres  of  Spanish  peanuts. 


from  Page  1) 

the  bottom  of  the  pole,  keep  the  vines 
from  the  ground.  The  nuts  are 
threshed  very  successfully  with  a 
bean-thresher,  adjusted  and  changed 
in  a  few  respects  to  prevent  cracking 
of  the  shells.  They  are  then  sacked 
and  shipped. 

One  of  the  slogans  in  evidence  at 
Fontana  is:  "Don't  be  afraid  to  ex- 
periment, but  make  the  experiment 
prove  itself  before  adopting  it."  New 
crops  and  plans  are  constantly  being 
tried  out,  but  they  do  not  become 
"standard  equipment"  until  they  prove 
Jheir  worth. 

And  now  in  conclusion  several  in- 
teresting questions  arise:  "What  are 
the  opinions  of  a  man  who  has  organ- 
ized and  developed  an  enterprise  such 
as  this?  What  is  his  idea  as  to  "big- 
scale"  farming?  What  does  he  think 
of  the  labor  situation?  What  does  he 
say  about  the  future? 


Features  of  the  Fontana  Poultry  Department 

Above — View  of  the  20  brooder  houses,  conveniently  arranged  for  care  and 

of  chicks,  and  fitted  with  modern  heaters. 
Below — Poultry  Superintendent  E.  J.  Hauser  holding  a  prize  hen,  two  years 
that  has  never  moutted  and  holds  a  record  for  egg  production. 


panish  peanuts  are  not  new  at 
tana.    They  have  been  raised  on 
instantly-increasing  scale  for  sev- 
years  and  have  proved  to  be  ex- 
nely  profitable.    The  Spanish  is 
small,  round  peanut,  used  largely 
^confectionery,   salting,   and  oil- 
ing.   It  is  not  popular,  like  the 
inia,  for  roasting, 
fontana  ranch  has  developed  its 
peanut  machinery.   The  nuts  are 
Med  with  a  remodeled  "Ventura" 
bean  planter,  with  large  cups, 
especially-made  hopper  and  shoe, 
are  harvested  with  a  bean-cutter, 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  are  cured 
hay.  _  In  damp  weather,  however, 
ametimes  is  necessary  to  stack 
around  poles,  a-s  is  done  in  the 
Two  cross-pieces,  nailed  at 


These  questions  I  put  to  Mr.  Miller, 
and  he  answered  them  characteristic- 
ally in  his  enthusiastic,  direct  way^ 

Believes  in  Small  Unit 

"The  ideal  production  unit,"  he  said, 
"is  that  which  one  man  and  his  fam- 
ily can  manage.  In  the  case  of  a 
fruit  ranch,  this  would  be  about 
twenty  acres.  But  the  capital  avail- 
able to  a  man  who  desires  to  operate 
a  place  himself  usually  precludes  the 
purchase  of  more  than  ten  acres  of 
bearing  trees.  Therefore,  we  might 
say  that  ten  acres,  provided  poultry  is 
kept,  makes  an  ideal  unit  for  such  a 
man.  The  poultry  not  only  brings  in 
an  additional  income,  but  also  fur- 
nishes necessary  fertilizer. 

(Continued  on  Pare  32) 


Tfto  FARMERsav* 

"for  stumping 
genuine  <E\Ngp 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"l.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roofs-   2»  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have, 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Writ*  today  lor  our  free  book,  "Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

Vlb  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


80  Glasses  at 
Less  Than  lc 
a  Glass 

A  package  of  Hires  Household 
Extract — 25c  at  your  grocer's,  a  yeast 
cake  and  some  sugar.  These  will 
make  40  pints  or  80  glasses  of  the 
best  rootbeer  you  ever  tasted.  And 
it's  so  easy  to  make. 

The  actual  juices  of  roots,  barks, 
herbs,  berries — and  pure  cane  sugar 
make  Hires  Household  Extract  pure 
and  healthful. 

Our  special  airtight,  patent 
bottle  stoppers  keep  the 
fire  from  escaping  until 
you  are  ready  to 
drinjt.  Your 
grocer  has 
them. 


Be  sore 
you  get  this 
package.  It  brings 
yon    the  genuine 
Hires  Household  Extract. 

THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Stock  Raising  in 

WESTERN  CANADA 

is  as   profitable  as  grain  growing. 

Successes  as  wonderful  as  those  from 
growing'  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax 
have  been  made  In  raising  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright, 
sunny  climate,  nutritious  grasses, 
good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops — 
these  spell  success  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  And  remember,  you  can 
buy  on  easy  terms 

Farm  Land  at 
$15  to  $30  an  Acre 

— land  equal  to  that  which  throcgh  many 
years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushel*  of 
wheat  to  the  acre — grazing  land  con- 
venient to  good  grain  farms  at  propor- 
tionately low  prices.  These  lands  have 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools, 
churches,  roads,  telephones,  etc,  clone 
to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or 
to  farm  on  a  larger  scale  than  Is  possible 
under  your  present  conditions,  Investigate 
what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  yon. 
For  Illustrated  literature  with  maps  and 
particulars  regarding  reduced  railway 
rates,  location  of  land,  etc,  apply  to  De- 
partment of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, or 

GILBERT  ROCHE 

3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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It's  a  cinch 

to  figure  out 
why  Camels  sell 

Camels  are  unlike  any  ciga- 
rette you  ever  smoked — that's 
why  they're  a  real  cigarette 
revelation  1 

You  should  know  why  Camels 
are  so  unusual,  so  refreshing,  so 
satisfying.  First,  quality — sec- 
ond, Camels  expert  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice  Do- 
mestic tobaccos  which  you'll 
prefer  to  either  kind  smoked 
straight ! 

Camels  blend  makes  possible 
that  wonderful  mellow  mildness 
— yet  all  the  desirable  body  is 
there  1   You'll  appreciate,  too, 
Camels  freedom  from  any  un- 
pleasant cigaretty  aftertaste 
or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor. 
Compare  Camels 
puff  -  by  -  puff  with 
any*  cigarette  in 
the  world  at  any* 
price! 


Ctme/S  are  Bold  everywhere  in  scientifically 
wealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes  for  20  centa; 
or  ten  packages  {200 cigarettes)  in  a  glassine- 
paper-covered  carton.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend this  carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply 
or  when  you  travel 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO^  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3%  in  milk.'' 

— A.  L.  McCulloch,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 
"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molasses  ration." 

C.  H.  Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  less  expense." 

J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"Have  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk,  prefers  skimmed  milk 
with  molasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  Heckley.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
"It  has  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the 
roughage." 

H.  H.  Ames,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 
"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choicest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless 
it  has  been  'Molassed.' " 

Redwood  Ayreshire  Farm,  La  Honda,  Cal. 


MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

58  Sutter  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 


IF  FROM  the  garden  we  are  to  se- 
cure "balanced"  meals  with  a 
minimum  of  meat,  eggs  or  milk 
products,  we  must  harvest  beans  or 
peas.  As  peas  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  summer  in  most  sections  of 
California,  we  must  supply  protein 
with  beans. 

Few  persons  realize  the  wonderful 
variation  in  flavor  and  in  table  uses 
which  various  kinds  of  beans  may 
supply.  If  the  family  grows  tired  of 
beans  served  in  one  way,  use  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  serve  in  a  different 
form.  You  can  do  so  for  about  fifty 
different  meals,  having  no  two  bean 
dishes  alike. 

String  Beans 

June  or  early  July  in  California  is 
planting  time  for  about  every  variety 
of  beans.  It  is  also  harvest  time  for 
a  few.  In  March,  perhaps,  you  plant- 
ed Canadian  Wonder,  green-podded 
string  beans,  and  also  some  Ventura 
Wonder,  yellow-podded  string  beans. 
These  two  kinds  you  probably  are* 
picking  now.  If  you  want  them  to 
bear  until  July  or  August,  pick  each 
plant  clean  each  time.  Don't  let  any 
pods  remain  to  "grow  fat"  with  bean 
seeds.  If  you  remove  all  the  pods 
from  the  plant  before  the  bean  seeds 
mature,  it  will  put  forth  a  new  set  of 
blossoms  and  bear  a  new  crop.  In 
short,  many  varieties  of  beans  con- 
tinue to  bloom  and  bear  for  two  or 
three  times  their  natural  life  if  they 
are  kept  robbed  of  their  pods  before 
any  of  them  approach  maturity. 

Pole  Beans  Now 

In  April  or  May  you  planted  Ken- 
tucky Wonder  pole  beans.  No  doubt, 
you  set  the  poles  10  feet  high  and  tied 
their  tops  together  when  you  planted 
the  beans.  If  for  any  reason  you 
failed  to  plant  them,  you  can  do  so 
even  as  late  as  July. 

There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of 
Kentucky  Wonders.  The  white- 
seeded  kind  is  preferred  by  market 
gardeners,  because  it  is  a  little  more 
proof  against  mildew  and  rust.  It  is 
the  best  kind  to  plant  late  in  June  or 
in  July.  They  will  not  do  well  in  the 
cool  nights  of  September  and  October. 

Have  a  variety  of  pods  of  Kentucky 
Wonders  by  planting  Kentucky  Won- 
der Wax,  black-seeded,  yellow  pods 
(best  of  all  yellow-podded  beans). 
Plant  also  some  good,  old-fashioned 
brown-seeded  Improved  Kentucky 
Wonders,  and  for  novelty  (and  for  a 
good  bean,  as  well)  plant  some 
speckled-seeded,  flat-podded  Kentucky 
Wonders.  They  are  enormous  yield- 
ers  of  the  largest  pods  of  any  beans, 
except  perhaps  the  freak,  yard-long 
Chinese  beans  which  many  gardeners 
do  not  consider  valuable  for  eating. 
Successive  Planting 

The  stringless  green  pod  which  you 


en 


planted  in  May  will  be  "finished"  by 
August.  A  good  kind  to  plant  now 
to  come  into  bearing  when  stringiest 
green  pods  are  gone  is  Earlv  Refuge 

or  "1000  to  1." 

Don't  fail  to  leave  a  few  rows  of 
your  March  or  April  planting  to 
ture    their   seed   for  eating  sh> 
while    still    quite    soft.  Any 
string  bean  gathered  when  the 
are  "fat"  with  beans,  which  are  I 
half  hardened,  will  supply  a  ma 
shelled   beans   rich    in  protein 
vitamines  and  delightfully  differe 
flavor. 

Lima  Beans 
Of  course,  your  garden  contai 
row  or  two  of  Monstrous  Lin 
gather  while  the  pods  are  green, 
use   green-shelled.     Lima  beans  are 
good  to  eat  when  mature,  but  green- 
shelled  Limas  are  a  rare  treat. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  these 
Limas  in  most  sections  early  in  Join 
In  interior  valleys,  plant  "Baby* 
Limas  or  Henderson's  Bush  for  the 
general  crop  of  dry  Limas  and  Mon- 
strous Limas  for  green  beans.  U~* 
coast  influences,  plant  the  Monst 
and  the  Ventura  or  large  Lima.  Wi 
out  doubt,  the  Monstrous  Lima, 
troduced  in  1907  by  a  Los  An 
seed  firm,  is  the  greatest  producer 
food  of  all  beans  except  the  Impr 
Kentucky  Wonder. 

Field  Beans 

For  dry-shelled  field  beans  one 
get  his  main  crop  from  almost 
one  of  the  garden  string  beans, 
persons  do  not  know  that  the 
beans  are  often  even  better  yie 
of  nicely-flavored  dry-shelled 
than  the  common  field  varieties 

Ventura    Wonder    is  a 
podded,    white-seeded  bean 
makes  a  fine  general  crop  for 
beans    where     fogs    are  not 
numerous. 

For  a  variety  in  the  field,  one 
do  well  to  plant  some  Mexican 
Pintos,  Early  Washington  and  Black- 
eyes.  Some  tastes  require  such  strong 
flavors  as  are  found  in  Broad  Wind- 
sor and  Scarlet  Runner.  Broad  Wind- 
sor resists  frost  and  may  be  planted 
in  late  fall.  Scarlet  Runner  may  be 
planted  from  April  to  August. 

Lentils  will  grow  well  if  planted 
late,  in  most  sections.  Compared  wki 
beans,  however,  they  are  not  very 
heavy  yielders.  Garbanzos  are  a  sort 
of  hybrid  between  pea  and  bean.  Thdr 
odd  flavor  appeals  to  many  persons. 
They  may  be  planted  now. 

We  have  mentioned  enough  va- 
rieties of  beans  so  that  one  who  grow* 
some  of  each  should  find  it  easy  to 
diversify  the  bean  course  of  the  menu 
and  furnish  even  a  "hardened"  vege- 
tarian with  a  goodly  supply  of  pro- 
tein—Charles L.  Schufeldt. 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


GOATS  develop  the  condition 
called  rot  foot,  when  running 
on  wet  ground  for  a  tbng  time, 
and  when  their  feet  are  not  properly 
trimmed. 

The  hoof  grows  out  and  curls  over 
toward  the  medium  line  of  the  foot, 
thus  inclosing  more  or  less  moist 
dirt.  The  constant  moisture  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  hoof  softens 
the  otherwise  hard  portion  of  the  foot, 
and  this  softened  state  permits  dirt  to 
work  between  the  outer  hard  part  and 
the  inner  or  soft  part.  The  presence 
of  this  foreign  substance  sets  up  in- 
flammation, which  is  the  usual  way  of 
getting  rid  of  foreign  substances, 
when  found  in  the  body.  The  inflam- 
mation also  breaks  down  the  parts  of 
the  body  next  to  the  substance  to  be 
removed,  and  this  drops  away,  to- 
gether with  the  foreign  substance. 


There  are  two  stages  of  the  c 
tion:  First  when  there  is  a  slou 
or  dropping  away  of  the  spongy 
of  the  foot,  as  deep  as  the  dirt 
worked  into  the  foot.    The  sec 
the  later  stage  of  the  same  coni 
when  suppuration  begins. 

The  best  authorities  advise  cal 
away  the  outer  or  horny  part  of 
hoof  even  with  the  spongy  part 
remains.  Gently  remove  all  scab 
the  affected  part,  and  keep  clean 
placing  upon  the  foot  a  cotton 
saturated  with  4  per  cent  iodine 
tion.  Keep  the  pad  in  place  by  a 
made  of  burlap  or  some  other  stroll 
material.  Change  this  application  and 
wash  every  two  or  three  days.  The 
time  of  changing  must  depend  upon 
the  progress  made  in  healing.  In  BK 
suppurative  stage  sulphate  of  sine  ■ 
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SPECIAL  •£ 

%  'Y/co-1 


.Frlte  for  price*  and  specific  In- 
formation. Wo  are  exclusive  dis- 
tributor*. 

For  perfect  results — use 
NIAGARA  DUSTING  MACHINES. 


Seed*  Plant  Cxi 

N.E.  Cornel* 
Sixth  K  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.S.  D«pot 

sloa  Anvelea.  Cal. 


jTSAtrH  FOR  CATTLE^ 

imedies  for  Cow  Clean- 
\g,  Breeding  and  Abor- 
>n,  Scouring  Calves,  Hog 
lolera.  An  Insect  De- 
poyer.   A  Poultry  Food. 

Lambert  Stock 

Remedies  Company 


.  M.  Bibena, 
•aidant. 


H.  V.  Bridgeford, 
Vice  President. 


Factory:  Modesto,  Cal. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


Mm4  br>ii  fowl. 

  ,     _    Can  oV&O  laigel 

U.  lioaey  bock  It  not  satistled. 
For  ssla  by 
A.  WOREI,,  Napa,  Cal..  B.  No.  S 

icculenta  Tablets 


better,   as   it  cleanses   more  deeply 
than  the  iodine  solution. 

Dirt  Is  the  Simple  Cause 

The  cause  is  dirt;  the  remedy  is  to 
keep  the  parts  clean  until  healing  can 
take  place,  protecting  the  foot  so  the 
animal  can  walk  pn  it. 

jV/f  UCH  has  been  said  at  various 
*  times  regarding  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sex  of  the  unborn.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  discussion, 
goat  breeders  certainly  ought  to  be 
interested,  for  there  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing more  unfortunate  that  can  befall 
the  breeder  than  a  predominance  of 
Determina-    male  kids.  Therefore, 
tion  of  if    anything    can  be 

Sex  done  to  insure  female 

offspring  the  goat  breeder  ought  to 
know  it. 

The  eminent  scholars  .who  have 
made  experiments  upon  various  ani- 
mals have  come  to  a  few  conclusions 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  thinking 
breeders. 

The  female  offspring  have  more  fat 
and  water  than  the  male,  and  less 
parts  of  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus, or  phosphatides,  as  they  are 
called,  while  the  male  is  the  exact 
opposite. 

From  this  we  may  conclude  that 
when  a  doe  is  well  nourished,  and  is 
not  given  much  proteid  food,  the 
chance  of  having  doe  kids  is  better 
than  when  the  opposite  course  is 
pursued. 

The  Mental  Attitude 

So  far  the  theory  might  work  out, 
if  there  were  nothing  beside  food  en-  ' 
tering'into  the  problem.  But  as  the 
writer  has  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  owner  plays 
a  large  part.  As  a  case  in  point,  this 
year  has  been  an  unfortunate  year  for 
goat  breeders,  for  the  large  excess  of 
male  kids  is  remarkable. 

It  has  been  a  season  of  high  prices, 
"scrimping"  of  feed,  a  deterioration  of 
quality  for  economy's  sake,  substi- 
tution of  other  feed,  and  anxiety  of 
kindred  sorts,  all  of  which  tends  to 
change  the  condition  of  the  mothers. 
This  may  not  be  due  alone  to  the 
mental  state  of  the  goat  owners,  for 
this  state  of  thought  is  general.  The 
feeling  of  lack  of  food  and  lack  of 
finance  makes  a  lean  year,  and  poor 
nourishment,  and  when  the  fats  and 
water  do  not  accumulate  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  mother,  then  the  chances 
of  her  bringing  forth  of  doe  kids  is 
greatly  reduced. 

In  substantiation  let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  some  facts  which  occurred 
this  year:  A  doe  which  previously 
produced  two  doe  kids  out  of  a  total 
of  seven  kids,  this  year  presented  her 
owner  with  three  doe  kids  and  this 
in  a  year  notably  given  over  to  the 
male  variety.  The  difference  is  so 
marked  that  it  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  Much  doubt  and  surmises  and 
scanty  feeding  were  involved  before, 
while  this  year  good  feed  and  confi- 
dence and  plenty  of  both  were  given. 
This  is  the  most  marked  case,  while 
in  other  cases  the  same  regime 
brought  forth  satisfactory  results, 
another  doe  having  two  doe  kids,  and 
two  more  each  one  out  of  two. 


Green  Feed  for  Chickens 

AS  A  means  of  providing  green 
pasture  for  chickens  confined  in 
a  yard,  I  have  found  the  following 
plan  very  desirable: 

Spade  and  work  up  carefully  a  plat 
of  ground  about  8  to  10  feet,  and  sow 
to  alfalfa.  Make  a  frame  of  2  by  4,  a 
trifle  larger  than  the  bed,  and  cover 
with  woven  wire  netting. 

If  this  is  placed  over  the  bed  the 
chickens  can  pluck  the  stems  and 
leaves  but  cannot  dig  at  the  roots  nor 
damage  the  plants.  a> 

If  the  bed  is  kept  well  watered  the 
alfalfa  will  grow  indefinitely. — Essie 
Egger.  Waldo,  Ore. 


DE  LAVAL 

Irrigation  Pumps 


HIGH    EFFICIENCY   SAVES  POWER 

The  De  Laval  is  a  High  Efficiency  Pump.  It  is  designed  to 
give  a  greater  quantity  of  water  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  De  Laval  is  superior  in  design,  material  and  work- 
manship.  It  is  a  guaranteed'  pump  of  service. 

Write  today,  giving  your  require- 
ments. We  can  save  you  money. 

HERZOG  ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO., 

172  Steuart  Street  San  Francisco. 


dKe 


Hay  harvest  usually  oat 
ohes  you  in  rush  season— and  often 
short  handed.  Write  us  and  let  us  help  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quicker.    LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  used  in 
every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
_  tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings,  Forks,  Fork  and. 
Sling  Carrier,  and  Power  Hoist  a 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10 
acres  or  1000,  Louden  Hay  Tools 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 

Write  for  Louden  Catalog. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  SUPPLY  CO. 


69  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Dept.  D..  420  E.  Third  St..  Eos  Angeles. 


STUDY  CHIROPRACTIC 

In  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Chiropractic  Technique  X-Ray.  Send  for  college  magazine  and 
catalog. 

Eclectic  College  of  Chiropractic 

321  NO.  HILL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES. 
C.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  President. 


JOHNSTON 

a  TURBINE 
PUMPS 


~  the 
Ranchers 
Favorite 


In  alrea  to  produce  any  capacity 
water.    Belt  or  direct  connected  mod- 
els.   Ask  for  Illustrated  folder  No.  11. 

AMERICAN  VVELI-  &  PBOS- 
PECTING  CO., 
407  E.  3rd  St..  Los  Angeles. 


BEE^ 
P  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  tbe  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies   at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Hi—- Keepers,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  if  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS £T 


Fourth  of  Jultf — and  picnic  day 

When  twmrts  are  young,  and  light  and  gay. 

Fourth  of  J  mix — when  children  shout. 
And  t/  in  their  starry  flaut  about. 

Let  us  i/ivc  thanks  to  the  Qod  above 

For  the  wonderful  gifts  of  this  land  ice 
love. 

And  pray  Old  Otory  sliall  altoays  fly. 

And  make  every  day  like  Fourth  of  July  I 
— Anon 

The  writer  of  these  lines,  although 
lacking  perhaps  in  the  technique  of  the 
poet,  expressed  in  his  homely  way  a 
thought  that  we  may  all  take  to  heart 
this  month,  as  another  Independence 
Day  rolls  around.  Patriotism  that 
bubbles  forth  on  Borne  certain  d»y,  only 
to  be  laid  away  in  mothballs  the  rest 
of  the  year  Is  not  the  kind  that  will 
keep  America  always  "first."  We  should 
teach  every  school  child  to  salute  the 
flag;  we  should  all  practice  every  day 
of  the  year  some  of  the  things  that  we, 
unfortunately,  connect  only  with  Fourth 
of  July.  Of  course,  we  wouldn't  want 
the  firecrackers,  nor  even  some  of  the 
speeches,  every  day  in  the  year.  But 
the  patriotism  should  be  as  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  life  as  eating  and 
sleeping.    Isn't  that  right? 

• .  %  

Uses  for  Old  Stockings 
¥  MADE  an  excellent  dust  mop  by 
*  cutting  old  stockings  in  strips 
about  an  inch  wide  and  fastening 
them  to  a  mop  stick.  If  dampened 
with  kerosene  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  week,  such  a  mop  is  especially 
good  for  hardwood  floors.  One  does 
not  need  a  regular  mop  stick,  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  good  handle  from 
a  broom  stick,  to  which  is  nailed  a 
strip  for  fastening  on  the  cloth. 

Old  stockings  also  make  excellent 
dust  rags,  when  split  and  opened  out 
flat.  They  can  easily  be  sewn  to- 
gether to  make  any  size  desired.  Such 
•  cloths  are  especially  valuable  for 
cleaning  stoves. 

Stockings,  with  the  feet  removed, 
are  excellent  for  protecting  the  arms 
when  picking  figs,  as  they  keep  from 
the  skin  the  disagreeable,  sticky  sub- 
stance from  the  figs.  Also  they  may 
be  used  in  picking  berries. — Mrs.  Chas. 
E.  Richmond,  Riverside,  Cal. 


Jsahel 


Cooking  Corn  Meal 

IN  EXPERIMENTS  made  in  the 
home  economics  kitchen  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture It  has  been  found  that  It  is  best 
for  almost  every  purpose  to  put  corn 
meal  and  cold  water  together  and  then 
heat  them  over  boiling  water  in  a 
double  boiler.  Except  when  very  finely 
ground  meals  are  used,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  stir  the  mixture  at  any  time, 
not  even  when  the  meal  and  water  are 
put  together.  The  'conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  In  all  cases  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  heating  the  meal 
and  liquid  together  without  stirring. 


To  Open  Cans 
TV/f  OST  persons,  in  order  to  open  a 
*  *  tightly-sealed  Mason  jar,  run  a 
knife  around  under  the  rubber.  A 
better  way  is  simply  to  push  upward 
on  the  rubber  all  around.  This  usually 
admits  enough  air  to  allow  unscrew- 
ing of  the  cover  and  the  rubber  is  not 
injured,  as  is  usually  the  case  when 
a  knife  is  used. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Gannon, 
Highgrove,  Cal. 


Homr   is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  i/^ersf 
Possibilities  That  Lie  Beyond  the  "Open  Door" 


w 


"E'VE  been  privileged  to  step 
past  so  many  of  those  open 
doors — doors  that  open  from 
tiny,  vine-covered  porches,  and  doors 
that  open  from  wide  expanses  of 
veranda — and  some  way  we've  been 
often  disappointed. 

One  expects  to  be  greeted  with 
something  besides  "just  furniture." 
Still,  we  may  be  disappointed  and  yet 
the  very  next  minute  hold  our  breath 
at  the  possibilities  for  home-making, 
disclosed  by  the  glance  beyond  the 
door. 

And  that  starts  us  thinking.  Why 
should  all  these  possibilities  for  home 
improvement  be  neglected.  "Yes," 
the  crisply-ginghamed  woman  at  one 


entire  nation.  And  we  silently  re- 
solved, then  and  there,  to  improve  a 
lot  of  things  about  our  home  in  the 
near  future. 

We  weren't  going  to  turn  every- 
thing topsy-turvy  either — nor  buy  un- 
necessarily a  lot  of  new  furniture  be- 
cause the  first  suite  we  looked  at  was 
so  lovely.  No  indeed,  we  had  deter- 
mined to  start  our  improving  with 
just  two  things — two  ideas  we  had. 
One  was  to  make  the  living  room 
more  livable  by  having  a  true  "cozy 
corner" — the  other  to  rejuvenate  the 
kitchen. 

The  last  wasn't  such  a  problem. 
Dad  rather  left  that  up  to  Mother, 
since  that  was  her  domain.    You  see 


The  Modern  Ranch  Home  Differs  Little  From  the  City  Residence. 


particular  farm  house  told  us,  "we've 
talked  of  doing  over  the  place  but  I 
dread  all  the  confusion.  Not,"  she 
hastened  on,  "that  I  don't  love  my 
home.  I  do  want  it  to  be  such  an 
attractive  place  that  the  kiddies  al- 
ways will  feel  contented  here  " 

We  knew  just  what  she  meant,  for 
a  year  or  so  ago  we  had  that  vague 
longing  ourselves.  We  wanted  a 
home  with  that  cozy,  intimate  at- 
mosphere— a  home  that  was  beautiful 
and  comfortable — furniture  that  was 
everything  furniture  should  be.  We're 
not  very  partial  to  the  sort  of  chair 
we  can't  curl  up  in,  and  we  don't  care 
about  the  kind  that  Jack  is  so  apt  to 
scratch  with  the  keys  that  are  forever 
slipping  out  of  his  pocket.  But  that's 
getting  away  from  the  story — we  un- 
derstood just  how  our  little  friend 
felt  and  we  decided  the  trouble  lay  in 
the  idea  she  had  of  "Home  Improve- 
ment." 

Her  one  thought  was  to  "do  over" 
her  house  entirely  and  to  buy  a  com- 
plete set  of  new  furniture.  Then  we 
began  to  explain  our  idea  of  "Im- 
provement," which  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

There's  been  so  much  written  about 
"Home" — especially  during  the  last 
few  years,  when  most  of  us  came  to 
realize  more  than  ever  just  how  dear 
that  place  was.  More  than  ever  we've 
understood  how  much  it  stood  for — 
the  tremendous  influence  it  had  over 
our  boys,  and  over  the  life  of  the 


Mother  showed  him  last  spring  how 
much  time  and  energy  all  the  new 
plumbing  and  piping  of  water  to  the 
house  saved — not  to  speak  of  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  it  meant.  There- 
fore it  wasn't  hard  to  convince  him 
of  the  necessity  for  different  equip- 
ment 

A  wonderful  range  was  first  select- 
ed— one  that  bakes  and  cooks  the 
most  delicious  foods  ever,  and  leaves 
Mother  cool  as  a  cucumber  for  din- 
ner. That  means  a  lot,  too;  we  don't 
want  our  Mother  tired  and  hot  after 
the  preparation  of  a  meal;  we've  got 
too  many  things  that  won't  wait  to 
be  talked  over  and  we  want  her  to  be 
interested  in  them,  which  of  course 
she  can't  be  if  she's  tired.  The  range 
was  only  the  beginning. 

Careful  as  she  had  been  with  the 
wooden  drainboard,  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  the  tiny  crevices  clean,  so  out 
it  came  and  a  stone  one  took  its 
place.  Then  came  a  cabinet — we  were 
unfortunate  in  having  a  house  with- 
out those  built-in  cupboards.  A  stool, 
too,  we  must  have — not  a  chair,  but  a 
stool,  just  the  right  height  for  Mother 
when  she's  working  at  the  sink  or 
cabinet.  New  curtains— oh,  yes, 
we've  heard  lots  of  people  say  they 
didn't  like  kitchen  curtains,  hut  if 
made  of  easily-washed  scrim  or  voile 
they're  no  task  to  keep  clean  and 
make  the  kitchen  much  prettier. 

The  "cozy  corner"  was  a  different 
(Oliillilll  Ml  ra««  84) 


Substitute  for  Linoleum 
CONFRONTED  with  the  necessity 
^  of  covering  my  kitchen  floor,  and 
alarmed  by  the  present  cost  of  lino- 
leum, I  decided  to  try  roofing  paper 
I  bought  a  roll  of  first  class  paper  for 
$3.50  and  a  quart  of  high  grade  pant 
for  $1.  This  made  a  total  cost  «tf 
$4.50  for  covering  my  kitchen  floor 
10  by  11  feet. 

When  the  roofing  was  painted  ft 
made  a  very  neat  appearance.  It  hat 
been  in  use  now  for  about  six  months, 
and  not  only  has  prov«d  very  satis- 
factory but  also  easy  to  clean,  as  it 
may  be  mopped  as  readily  as  hnoU 

I  believe  the  same  material 
be  used  to  advantage  in  bedrooms,  m 
well  as  in  kitchen  and  bath.  Oaf 
could  carry  out  a  certain  cr 
scheme,  making  walls,  woodwork 
floors  harmonize. — Mrs.  E  C. 
mon,  Highgrove,  Cal.  

Iirnbroidering  Hint 
IITTIEN  embroidering  net,  ek 
*"  tulle  or  any  other  mate 
baste  paper  beneath  k.  This  gives  i 
firmness  to  the  material  and  the 
sign  will  be  much  clearer  when  com- 
pleted. When  finished,  tear  the  paper 
from  the  material. — Mary  Goulard. 

Home-Made  Laundry  Tablet* 
npHESE  tablets  save  time,  clothe« 

*■  and  temper.  Melt  one  pound  mf 
paraffin  wax  in  a  pan;  dissolve 
ounce  of  powdered  borax  m  a  ci 
warm  water,  and  when  dissolved 
into  the  melted  wax  and  stir 
When  well  mixed,  pour  in  a  pan 
cool.  You  now  have  a  cake  of  borat 
wax,  and  the  water  used  will  be  left 
at  the  bottom.  Throw  away  the 
water  and  melt  the  wax  again.  Then 
pour  in  a  pan  to  cool.  When  "set," 
cut  in  small  squares,  weighing  about 
one  ounce  each. 

To  use  in  washing,  dissolve  a  tablet 
in  warm  water,  using  one  or  two  ftr 
a  tubful  of  wash  water. — Mrs.  J.  1L 
Walters,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 


The  Household  Tools 
"Good  Housekeeping  Institute"  If 
gests  this  convenient  method  of  If 
ranging  them.  Each  is  hmng  securdt 
in  place  by  means  of  hooks.  TktW 
five  will  meet  almost  any  howehost 
emergency-  The  board  to  wSfeftflK 
are  fastened  may  be  hung  beMad  • 
door  or  upon  the  porch,  out  of  the  •MS 
yet  conveniently 
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Selected  fyJs&6efJrncfairr' 

These  «ostumcs  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker  from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  tend  IS  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at 
{from  10  to  20  oents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


2880— Child's  Set 
HC*t  In  4  sizes:   6   mos.  :    1,    2   and   3  \.-[ira 
HI1*  1   will   require   of   36-Inch    material  2 
■  **a  'or  the  dress,  %  yard  for  the  sack  and 
yard  for  the  bonnet,  with   %    yard  of 
dog.    Price  16  cents. 


3267 — Girls'  Dress 


Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  Z%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3266 — A  Smart  Frock 
Out  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  An 
Tear  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  40-Inch 
aterlal  for  walet  and  skirt,  and  1%  yard 
the  Jumper.  Width  of  skirt  at  lower 
«•  Is  a  little  over  2  yards.    Price  16  cents. 


3276 — A  Stylish  Gown 

Cvt  In  7  sizes:  34,  36.  38.  40.  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust  measure.  A  38-lnch  size 
requires  6%  yards  of  44-lnch  material.  The 
width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  is  about 
1%  yard.    Price  16  cents. 


3274-3259 — A  Pleasing  Costume 
Waist  3274  cut  in  7  sizes:  34.  36,  38.  40, 
,  14  and  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Skirt 
It  cut  In  7  sizes:  24,  26.  28,  30,  32,  34 
d  II  Inches  waist  measure.  It  will  re- 
s' yards  of  36-Inch  material  for  the 
and  t%  yards  for  the  waist  for  a 
m  size.  The  width  of  skirt  with  plaits 
lad  Is  2%  yards.  Two  separate  pat- 
16  cents  for  each  pattern. 


catalogue;  notice 

Send  16c  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our  up- 
to-date  Spring  and  Summer.  1919-1920  cat- 
alogue, containing  660  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  illus- 
trating 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches. 
This  book  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  home  dressmaker. 


3266— Child's  Play  Dress 
_  In  4  sizes:   2,  4,  6  and  8  years.    A  4- 
size  will  require  S%  yards  of  27-Inch 
Price  16  cents. 


3249 —  Poreh  or  Home  Dress 
In  7  sizes:    34,  36.  38,  40.  42,  44  and 
hea  bust  measure.    It  will  require  6Vj 
i  of  36-Inch  material  for  a  medium  size. 
Idth  of  skirt  at  Its  lower  edge  Is  2 
Price  16  cents. 


S2«2— Girl's  Dress 
In  4  slses:   g.  16,  It  and  14  years.  A 
'  size  will  require  «  H  yards  of  27-lnch 
'  for  the  dress,  and  214   yards  for 
■par"  or  overblouse.    Price  15  cents. 

mi— IsmIIW  Apron 
bat  fa  4  slses:   Small,  medium,  larse  and 
■f»  larr*.    bibs  medium  requires  4  Vk  yards 

EL  


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


Pattern  No  Size 

Pattern  No  Size 

Pattern  No  Size 


Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


1  880- 
1  920 


1  880- 
1  920 


Barker  Bros. 
Fortieth  Anniversary  Sale 

And  Annual 

Midsummer  Clearance 

now  in  progress,  with  $1,453,000  worth  of  Furniture  and  Home  Furnishimgs 
offered  at  most  decisively  lowered  prices,  involving 

Savings  of  10,  20,  25  and  33|  Per^Cent 

(and  even  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40  per  cent  and  50  per  cent) 

is  a  particular  vacation-time  opportunity  for  two  classes  of  Southern  California 
home -lovers  to  better  their  homes. 

These  two  classes  are:  1,  Those  who  plan  to  come  to  Los  Angeles  t»  enjoy  their 
annual  vacation  in  the  city  or  at  the  near-by  beaches;  and,  2,  Those  who  plan 
to  stay  home  and  enjoy  a  vacation  under  the  roof  of  their  own  home. 

Those  who  come  to  Los  Angeles  on  their 
vacation  during  this  Sale  and  Clearance 
will  find  the  lowered  prices — the  savings 
to  be  enjoyed  on  merchandise  throughout 
this  store— of  such  extent  and  reality  that 
It  will  be  possible  In  many  Instances  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  vacation  from  the  sav- 
ings in  cost  on  their  Furniture  purchases. 
Or  these  savings  might  mean  a  longer,  bet- 
ter vacation. 


Those  who  will  not  be  In  Los  Angeles  for 
their  vacation  this  summer,  who  have  de- 
cided Instead  to  stay  at  home  and  create 
their  own  enjoyment  by  "doing  over"  some 
part  of  their  home's  furnishing,  through  a 
renewal  of  part  of  its  Furniture,  Its  Floor 
Coverings  or  its  Draperies,  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  save,  to  enjoy  the  reduced 
prices  of  this  sale.  It  Is  their  privilege  to 
buy  by  mall  at  exactly  the  same  favorable 
sale  prices  and  terms  as  those  able  to  come 
to  the  store  in  person. 

Barker  Bros.'  Mail  Order  Department  serves  thousands  every  month  who  find  It 
impossible  or  impractical  to  come  to  Los  Angeles.  It  brings  this  great,  interesting 
store  right  to  your  door — it  serves  you  with  the  same  consideration  and  courtesy 
as  though  you  were  here  in  person — it  brings  you  the  benefits  at  this  time  of 
reductions  in  price  on  more  than  ten  thousand  pieces  of  furniture. 

Inquiries  by  mail  have  prompt  attention  the  same  day  as  received.  Address 


732 
S.  Broadway 


Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Common  Coal  Oil 

(Kerosene) 

Makes  Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove  by  Simply  Attach- 
ing a  Universal  Burner,  Made  in  Sizes  for  Ranges, 
Stoves,  Heaters  or  Furnace. 

"Standard  Domestic  Outfit"  Complete,  Ready  for 
Use,  Sent  Forwarding  Charges  Collect, 


$15.00. 

Universal  Burner  Company 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Auto  Owners 

WANTED! 

To  introduce  the  best  auto- 
mobile tires  in  the  world. 
Made  under  our  new  and  ex- 
clusive Internal  Hydraulic 
Expansion  l'mce.-sthat elimT 
nates  Blow-Out — Stone-Bruise — 
Rim  Cut  and  enables  us  to  sell 
our  tires  under  a 

10,000  MILE 
GUARANTEE 

We  want  an  agent  in  every 
community  to  use  and  intro- 
duce these  wonderful  tires  at 
our  astonishingly  low  prices 
to  all  motorcar  owners. 

FREE  TIRES  fforYOUROWN  CAR 

to  a  representative  in  each  community. 
Write  for  booklet  fully  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing  intro- 
ductory offer  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro-United  Tire  Co. 

DEPT.  151  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WARNERS  AUTOMATIC 

■_  r 

J "THE 
PISTOL 
That 
Shoots  and  Hits 

the  Mark" 
Before  buying  ■  k  your 
dealer    about  the  lit 
Warn.r    "  Infallible." 
Get  th.  but  and  sav. 
£^  at  leaat 

a  cj,  ea  $5 

Get  a  Warner  "Infallible"  Automatic  and  teach  the 

women  how  to  plug  the  bull's  eye.  Target  shooting  la 
inUnie  exciting  sport  Excellent  training  for  nerve*  and 
eyes  Teaches  self-reliance,  confidence  and  familiarity 
with  weapon*.  What  a  Shootar  Says  Your  *lnfallibU' 
Automatic  Pistol  is  all  that  you  claim  and  more.  I  put 
aeven  shots  in  bull's  eye  one  inch  in  diameter  at  distance 
of  twenty-five  feet  with  the  pistol.  The  accuracy  of 
this  arm  is  unsurpassed  by  any  refcardl-ss  of  price." 
C.  S.  Hoffman,  167  Oakwood  Avenue,  Ornnare,  N.  J. 

FREE  LESSON  OFFER 

An  authority  has  prepared  for 
ns,  a  set  of  six  lessons  on  the 
Art  of  Pistol  Markmanship. 
These  lessons  are  of  marvelous 
value  in  the  use  and  care  of  a 
Warner"  Infalllbla"  Automatic. 
Write  today  for  illustrated  cir- 
cular and  terms  of  Fra*  Laason 
Otfar. 

K I RTL AND  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  INC 
96  Chambers  St.  (  Dept  0-»  )  N»w  Yorl 
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For  Forage  and  Grain 

You  have  still  time  to  plant  and 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment 
of  any  size  order  for  these  valuable 

SORGHUMS 


If  uncertain  which  varieties  to  order,  tell  us 
what  interests  you  most — Quick  Maturity, 
Heavy  Yield,  Minimum  Moisture  for  Growing, 
Heat  Endurance,  Freedom  from  Birds. 


DWARF  WHITE  MILO.  Suc- 
ceeds under  a  wider  range 
of  conditions  than  others  of 
its  class.  Heavy  yielder  in 
grain;  also  in  fodder  or 
silage.  Matures  in  90  to 
100  dayB. 

EGYPTIAN  CORN  (Jerusa- 
lem Corn).  A  non-saccha- 
rine sorghum.  Adapted  to 
dry  seasons  and  dry  sec- 
tions. Produces  several 
heads  on  side  shoots,  often 
eight  to  a  stalk.  Seed 
makes  excellent  chicken 
feed.  i 

HONEY  SORGHUM  (Saccha- 
rine). Grows  anywhere  that 
Indian  Corn  thrives,  but 
will  stand  more  drouth  and 
heat.  A  new,  heavy-yielding 
forage  crop,  sure  to  fill  the 
silo.  Slender,  leafy  stalks, 
8-12  feet  high,  yielding  27 
tons  to  acre  without  irriga- 
tion. Matures  in  140-150 
days. 


SUDAN  GRASS 


FETE  RITA.  Not  eaten  by 
birds  so  freely  as  other  va- 
rieties. Heavy  grain  yielder. 

KAFFIR  CORN,  White.  For 

hot,  dry  climates.  Grows 
6-10  feet  high.  Makes  good 
cattle  fodder.  Seed  also 
used  for  stock  and  chicken 
feed. 

SUGAR  CANE  SORGHUM 
(Early  Amber).  Quick  ma- 
turing, so  best  for  late  sow- 
ing. Several  cuttings  pos- 
sible in  long  season.  Nu- 
tritious; heavy  cropper. 
Makes  excellent  fodder  if 
cut  when  heads  form,  or 
good  silage  when  full  grown. 
Syrup  can  be  made  from 
this  variety. 

BROOM  CORN,  Improved 
Dwarf  Evergreen.  Exten- 
sively used  for  making 
brooms.  Preferred  for  its 
green  color  and  fine  long 
straight  brush. 


As  an  addition  to  the  hay  crop 
of  California  nothing  more  im- 
portant has  appeared.  Yields  2  to  8  tons  of  hay  to  acre,  depending 
on  irrigation.  Two  cuttings  sure— some  places  four.  Superior  quality 
hay  relished  by  all  stock.    Ours  is  best  strain. 

SWEET  FODDER  SUDAN  V-Y.VJZ 

by  stock  even  when  fully  ripe.  Quick  matuiing;  yields  till  frost  with 
irrigation.  Tremendous  cropper.  A  new,  Californian,  fault-free  hybrid. 
Developed  by  Richard  Diener  especially  for  Western  needs. 

PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 

C.C.MORSE  &  CO. 

Operators  of  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms 
745  Front  Street  San  Francisco 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  THIS  HANDY  FARM  TOOL  FOR  25c 

THREADING 
BLANK  BOLT 


MONKEY  WRENCH  p|pE  WRENCH 

Six  Handy  Farm  Tools  in  One 

We  have  a  few  of  these  wrenches  on  hand,  and  while  they  last,  will 
mail  them  prepaid  at  cost  (pre-war  priees),  25c.  Order  today.  Address 
Orchard  and  Farm.  E-xaminer  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


JULY  permits  little  seed-sowing  in 
the  interior  regions  of  California, 
but  in  the  semi-tropical  and  coast 
sections,  where  the  climate  varies  but 
slightly,  the  seed-sowing  and  trans- 
planting are  continued  almost  as  gen- 
erally as  in  the  earlier  months.  Even 
in  these  regions,  however,  we  find  a 
certain  limit  imposed  upon  our  plant- 
ing operations. 

Very  likely  many  of  us  will  discard 
our  garden  togs  for  vacation  "cftm- 
fortables,"  and  trust  the  neighbor's 
boy  to  "be  sure  and  water  everything 
and  feed  the  cat"  during  a  part  of 
July,  finding  little  time  for  garden 
work.  This  condition,  of  course,  will 
not  affect  all  of  us,  and  we'll  make 
garden  as  usual,  even  while  we're  won- 
dering how  the  Joneses  can  afford  a 
vacation  this  year  with  the  price  of 
sugar  and  spuds  so  high.  I  have  a 
"really  and  truly  hunch"  that  a  good- 
ly portion  of  us  "farmeresses"  will  be 
making  garden  and  wondering  about 
the  Joneses  this  summer.  Therefore, 
we  may  just  as  well  don  our  spec- 
tacles and  learn  the  schedule  for  July 
in  the  way  of  garden  operations. 
Seed  Sowing  for  Winter  Blooms 
In  the  semi-tropical,  coast  and  mild 
interior  sections,  one  can  obtain  an 
abundance  of  winter  blooms  by  sow- 
ing a  half  dozen  or  more  quick-grow- 
ing annuals.  Where 
the  grounds  are 
barren  and  unat- 
tractive, as  is  often 
the  case  with  a 
new  home,  it  is 
well  to   sow  seed 

as  early  as  possible  this  month, 
thus  removing  the  unattractivene&s 
in  a  very  short  time.  A  lovely 
new  home  that  I  saw  recently 
— one  which  should  have  been  the 
most  attractive  place  within  miles, 
stood  out  almost  in  ugliness  because 
it  lacked  any  kind  of  flowers  or  plant 
life  about  it.  The  owner  of  this  new 
home  declared  that  they  intended  to 
plant  this  and  that,  but  a  year  passed 
without  the  intended  flowers  showing 
the  first  signs  of  blossoms.  Again 
the  following  year,  the  owners  of  the 
new  home  declared  their  intentions, 
but  the  shrubbery  and  flowers  which 
they  intended  to  plant  were  rather  ex- 
pensive, and  really  needed  a  landscape 
gardener's  attention,  they  argued  by 
way  of  excuse. 

Really,  those  bare  grounds  and  that 
beautifully-constructed  home  just 
made  my  fingers  itch  to  do  something 
about  it;  then,  one  day  the  lady  of  the 
new  home  came  over  to  get  some 
ideas  on  quick-blooming  effects,  as 
her  mother  was  coming  on  a  visit 
.from  the  East  and  she  knew  just  what 
mother  would  think  about  those  bare 
grounds.  She  confessed  a  desire  to 
save  as  much  as  possible,  yet  to  secure 
results  in  a  short  time.  Finally,  after 
much  planning  and  replanning  we  se- 
lected a  few  quick-blooming  annuals, 
a  border  of  geraniums  and  a  lawn  of 
blue  grass  and  white  dutch  clover.  At 
the  back  of  the  house  .we  planned  lip- 
pia  grass  and  borders  of  geraniums. 
It  was  too  late  to  set  out  bulbs  and 
a  number  of  other  more  desirable 
flowers,  but  the  results  were  happily 
surprising.  When  mother  arrived 
from  the  East,  a  few  months  later,  her 
first  remark  upon  seeing  the  new 
home  was.  "How  nice  your  garden 
looks."  The  lady  of  the  new  home 
felt  that  she  was  more  than  repaid 
for  her  frantic  last  moment  efforts  at 
beautification  and  was  fervently 
thankful  that  she  lived  in  a  region  of 
California  where  a  feat  of  this  kind 
was  possible. 

The  quick-blooming  annuals  select- 
ed were  the  lobelia,  calendula,  stocks. 


centaurea,  calliopsis  and  winter- 
blooming  sweetpeas.  Of  course  one 
cannot  expect  blooms  ovec  night,  bat 
a  month  or  two  of  thrifty  growing 
will  bring  the  plants  to  a  very  pleas- 
ing stage.  We  did  not  plan  the  use 
of  seed  for  the  geraniums  as  the  re- 
sults are  not  as  satisfactory  as  when 
slips  are  used.  Two  hundred  slips  of 
semi-dwarf  geraniums  were  used  tor 
the  borders.  The  slips  are  obtainable 
at  any  large  seed  house  or  nursery, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 
a  hundred.  The  lawn  of  blue  grass 
and  white  dutch  clover,  which  meas- 
ured a  little  more  than  200  square 
feet,  was  sown  at  a  cost  of  less  thaa 
$1.50.  The  lippia  grass  was  purchased 
for  $1.50.  This  was  used  in  a  space 
almost  300  feet  square.  Then  the 
cost  of  the  seeds,  added  to  the  other 
expenditures,  brought  the  total  ex- 
pense  of  beautifying  the  grounds 
about  the  house  to  $9.75.  Consider- 
ing the  results,  the  expenditure  for 
seeds,  slips  and  plants  seems  very 
small. 

This  last  moment  garden  was 
planned  during  the  early  part  of  July, 
but  the  last  bit  of  planting  was  not 
finished  until  August.  However,  by 
the  time  October  had  settled  herself 
upon  the  calendar,  the  lawns  were  as 
respectably  established  as  any  lawn* 
could  be,  the  bor- 
ders of  geraniums 
boasted  of  a  few 
cheerful  pink  blos- 
soms, and  the 
y  o  u  :i  g  seedlings 
were  growing  as 
thriftily  as  California  morning  glories 
on  a  bean  ranch! 

Cultivation,  Irrigation  in  July 

In  the  interior,  during  July  aid 
August,  planting  is  almost  at  a  stand* 
still,  but  the  cultivation  and  irrigation 
must  be  carried  on  more  thoroughly 
than  ever.  I  speak  of  cultivation  first, 
because  it  is  more  important  than  irr> 
gation.  In  irrigating,  the  air  is  drivel, 
out  of  the  ground  through  little 
"pipes"  in  the  top  layer  of  soil, 
the  soil  is  not  thoroughly  broken 
and  pulverized  after  this,  the  moist 
soon  evaporates  through  these  cb 
nels.  However,  a  thorough  cultivate 
after  irrigation  destroys  these  little 
pipes  in  the  top  soil  and  the  moisroie 
is  conserved  for  weeks  by  means  mL 
the  mulch. 

The  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  once  in  three  or  four  weeks; 
then,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked  without  "sticking,"  it  should 
be  broken  up  and  almost  pulverised, 
at  least  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
A  small  hand-packer  is  very  useful  for 
breaking  up  the  little  clods.  This  tool 
can  be  made  at  home,  or  purchased  *t 
reasonable  rates  from  seed  stores  4r 
implement  shops  carrying  garden 
tools.  The  implement  known  at 
packer  is  used  in  the  large  fields,  be- 
fore planting,  to  conserve  morstJWt 
and  break  up  the  clods,  and  often 
again  after  planting,  before  the  plant! 
come  through  the  ground.  The  re- 
sults always  have  more  than  repaid 
the  time  and  labor  involved  in 
operation.  The  same  principles  appb 
to  the  garden. 

Irrigation  and  cultivation  carried  e* 
in  this  way  eliminate  the  necessity  0 
watering  the  garden  every  day.  If  »• 
garden  is  near  a  dusty  roadside,  tw 
foliage  needs  a  bath  once  a  week  aftei 
the  sun  has  gone  to  bed,  but  the  root 
of  the  plants  will  not  need 
ofteryer  than  once  in  three  or 

weeks.  .  

In  some  cases  where  cultivation 
impossible  after  irrigation,  the  moil 
ture  can  be  conserved  by  mulchntj 
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Prices  Reduced 


Get  estimate. 


SYMON  BROS. 

WRECKERS 

1501-27  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Green  Fruit,  Vege- 
tables, Honey,  Bees- 
wax &  Wool  Wanted 

We  are  prepared  to  handle  any  size  ship- 
ments of  GREEN  FRUIT.  VEGETABLES 
HONEY,  BEESWAX  and  WOOL  you  or 
any  of  your  friends  can  ship  us  on  con- 
signment, or  will  buy  outright.  Our  ex- 
perience of  over  40  years  enables  ua  to 
give  your  shipments  the  best  attention 
possible.  Liberal  advances  made  on  con- 
signments If  desired.  We  dispose  of  all 
shipments  for  spot  cash,  and  make  Imme- 
diate cash  returns  at  the  highest  market 
prices.  MARK  AND  CONSIGN  ALL, 
PRODUCE  YOU  SHIP  TO  THE  OLD 
AND  RELIABLE  FIRM  OF 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

General  Produce  Commission 
Merchants, 
244-246  CLAY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Phone  Kearny  1599. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outlte  lor  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.    Write  for 
easy  trrms  and  free  catalog. 
„LIf'r_MFR-  COMPANY 
Box  727  Clarinda,  Iowa 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Bend  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Bunders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cat. 


Farmers-$7.50  vs.  $250 

Here  Is  the  best  low-priced  adding  machine 
on  the  market.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
■or  placed  right  on  the  work  or  on  your  desk. 

jror  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying 
■whole  numbers,  fractions  or  decimals.  De- 
■serlptlve  information  gladly  went  on  request. 

FAURE  PETIT 

P.  O.  BOX  1070,  SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 


$35 
to 

$!©5 


t  and  4 -wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave..  Los  Angeles 


Learn  Autos 
•&  Tractors 


Repairing  and  upeiaung   all   makes;  can 
■>arn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day, 
■"•alng  cia.saa>.    uuukioi  ina.  wm« 
!      AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEERING  CO., 


It  not  only  is  necessary  to  conserve 
the  moisture  after  irrigation,  but  it 
also  is  necessary  to  keep  the  air  from 
the  roots  of  plants.  After  the  soil 
«J  dries,  if  it  is  not  cultivated,  the  little 
"air  pipes"  expand  and  become  larger, 
often  growing  into  wide  cracks.  These 
gradually  reach  the  plant  roots  and 
this  condition  is  disastrous  to  the  pro- 
motion of  healthy  blooms.  If,  how- 
ever, cultivation  is  impossible,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  violet  bed,  during  the 
summer  months  the  plants  should  be 
mulched   rather   heavily,   using  fine 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 
The  Flower  Garden  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  questions  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  plant  lovers 
concerning  specific  or  general 
problems.  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  address: 
"Flower  Garden  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles."  Always  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 


straw  or  partly  decomposed  leaves. 
A  violet  bed  in  leaf  mold  is  ideal.  It 
is  not  in  need  of  cultivation  or  mulch- 
ing and  its  blooms  are  a  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  most  particular  gardener. 
However,  in  speaking  of  irrigation 
and  violets,  I  must  add  that  violets 
should  be  given  a  rest  during  July, 
water  being  withheld  from  them  at 
this  time.  During  this  season  they 
may  be  transplanted  successfully. 

Planting  in  July 

In  the  semi-tropical  and  coast  re- 
gions, Canterbury  bell?,  antirrhinum, 
centurea,  cosmos,  pansies,  stocks,  lo- 
belia, scarlet  flax  and  calendulas  can 
be  sown  this  month.  In  the  interior, 
sow  cosmos,  portulaca  and  pansies. 
Young  plants  need  a  little  more  care 
than  usual  during  July  and  August,  in 
all  sections.  The  summer  fogs  along 
the  coast  make  these  months  more 
desirable  for  the  starting  of  young 
plants  than  later  in  the  season. 

It  is  too  late  successfully  to  set  out 
bulbs  in  any  section  even  as  late  as 
August. 

Transplanting  and  setting  out  young 
plants  in  the  semi-tropical  and  coast 
regions  goes  on  almost  as  generally  as 
earlier  in  the  season.  Carnations,  vio- 
lets, cosmos,  phlox,  petunias,  candy- 
tuft, digitalis,  salpiglossis,  scabiosa, 
daisies  and  several  other  varieties  may 
be  set  out. 

Lobelias  do  well  in  a  shady  situa- 
tion, and  often  will  thrive  where  other 
flowers  will  not.  There  are  several 
new  varieties  grown,  but  the  ordinary 
dwarf  blue-and-white  makes  a  bed  or 
border  as  attractive  as  any  of  the  later 
varieties. 


Planting  Milo-Maize 

\  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
rancher  uses  a  bean-planter  for 
seeding  milo-maize,  by  filling  the  cups 
with  babbit  and  then  boring  out  a 
small  hole,  of  the  right  size  to  ac- 
commodate the  "corn"  seed.  He  pre- 
fers this  to  the  corn-planter,  fitted 
with  plates,  because  the  operation  is 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
driver,  and  he  knows  just  how  his  ma- 
chine is  planting. 


Keeping  Qualities  of  Potatoes 

TN  order  to  tell  whether  new.  pota- 
*  toes  are  large  enough  to  keep  well, 
try  baking  a  few.  If  they  are  mealy 
and  tender,  and  do  not  break  up,  they 
will  keep.  If  they  do  not  bake  well, 
but  come  out  soggy  and  broken,  it  is 
seldom  safe  to  ship  them  a  great  dis- 
tance or  to  keen  them  for  any  length 
of  time. — A.  Elliot. 


Greatly  Pleased — I  find  Orchard  and 
Farm  worth  double  the  amount  I  paid 
for  It,  and  am  gTeatly  pleased  with  it. — 
James  Roy  Thomas,  Alameda  County, 
Cal. 


Quality,  Not  Price, 
Should  Determine  Your 
Choice  of  a  Piano 

In  these  days  careful  buyers  are  asking,  not  "how 
much,"  but  "how  good."  They  have  learned  that 
there  is  no  economy  in  "cheap"  goods,  and  that  mer- 
chandise of  quality  is  the  only  kind  which  enables 
them  to  get  lasting  value  for  the  money  expended. 

In  no  line  of  merchandise  is  quality  more  necessary 
than  in  Pianos.  A  cheaply  constructed,  poorly  fin- 
ished instrument  of  mediocre  tone  and  uncertain 
standing  offers  neither  value  nor  satisfaction.  Price 
is  the  only  talking  point  for  such  instruments. 

Good  piano  dealers  will  not  carry  these  kinds  of  in- 
struments. It  is  true  Pianos  of  dependable  quality 
will  cost  a  little  more — but  that  extra  cost  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  years  of  use  and  comvlete  satisfac- 
tion you  will  have  in  return.  We  carry  a  most  com- 
prehensive line  of  Pianos — many  of  them  very  old 
and  famous  makes,  such  as  the  Steinwav — but  they 
are  all  of  dependable  quality.  The  prices  cover  a 
wide  range,  and  we  gladly  arrange  convenient  pay- 
ment terms. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 

Dealers  in  Steimvay  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player 
Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman,play  &  Go. 


Kearny  and   Sutter  Streets,   San  Francisco. 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland. 
-Ninth  and  J  Streets.  Sacramento. 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton. 
J   and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno. 
190-192  S.  First  Street.  San  Jose. 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland,  Seattle.  Tacoma.  Spokane. 


$1500  FROM  V/2  ACRES 

RHUBARB 

Received  by  a  grower  got  his  plants 
from  me  last  summer.  The  Rhubarb 
Growers'  Association  marketed  his  crop 
for  him. 

Illustrated  Circular — Description,  cul- 
tural directions  and  price  list  of 

plants  sent  on  request. 
W.  A.  LEE,  Covina,  California. 


ELLIOTT  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Summer  Session  July  5  to  August  13. 

RESIDENCE  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

School  home  open  throughout  the  year.  First  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive.  Ideal  Home 
Life;  Character  Building;  Superior  Educational  Advantages;  Out-of-Door  Classes; 
Playground  Supervisor. 

MARTHA  COLLINS  WEAVER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 
Telephone  72836.  1303  S.  Gramercy  Place.  Los  Angeles,  CaJL 
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The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire 


All  service  is  worthy  of  its 
hire  and  good  service  cannot 
be  continuously  obtained  un- 
less adequately  rewarded. 

From  the  beginning  of  tele- 
phone history  the  American 
public  has  received  the  best 
telephone  service  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  service  rendered 
the  people  have  paid  less  for 
this  telephone  service  than 
any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

The  reason  why  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  received  the 
highest  type  of  telephone  serv- 
ice at  the  least  proportionate 
cost  is  because  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem has  been  operated  on  a 
scientifically  economic  basis. 


Every  device  which  inventive 
skill,  engineering  ability,  labor 
and  time  saving  talent  has 
been  able  to  create;  every 
efficiency  known  to  buying, 
operation,  executive  control 
and  financial  conduct  has 
been  employed. 

Public  service  companies 
feel  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
well  as  individuals.  Pay  them 
enough  to  make  possible  their 
giving  good  service.  There 
is  no  permanent  saving  in 
poorly  paid  service. 

In  this  land  of  opportunity 
none  of  us  is  willing  to  jeop- 
ardize his  success  or  happi- 
ness by  stinting  the  payment 
necessary  to  secure  the  most 
healthful  and  efficient  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


(jaso/ine 


ull  power 
in  every  drop 

"Red  Crown"  is  all-refinery 
gasoline.  It  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  your  engine. 
Look  tor  the  "  Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Csllforalt) 


WTeir  XJ)or£ andMO 


A  NEW  CONTEST 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have 
received  many  interesting  letters  on 
"How  I  Have  Made  Money."  Several 
are  published  this  month.  This  con- 
test was  so  successful  that  we  have 
decided  to  conduct  another  along 
different  lines. 

For  the  five  most  interesting  let- 
ters, explaining  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  picture  shown  below,  we 
shall  give  FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS 
each.  Study  the  drawing  carefully 
and  write  in  NOT  MORE  THAN  100 
WORDS  your  criticism  of  it.  Sev- 
eral things  about  this  drawing  are 
not  true  to  nature.  We  wonder  how 
many  of  our  boy  and  girl  readers 
can  tell  us  what  they  are. 

You  are  privileged  to  include 
some  comment  as  well  as  telling 
what  is  wrong,  if  you  desire.  We 
shall  publish  the  five  most  interest- 
ing letters  and  send  four  thrift 
stamps  to  each  of  the  writers!  But 
remember,  you  must  not  use  more 
than  100  words.  Sign  your  name 
and  correct  address  plainly. — The 
Editor. 


Good  For  Girl  of  Ten 

I MADE  from  $4  to  $5  a  month  on 
rabbits,  which  may  not  seem  very,1 
much,  yet  It  is  quite  a  bit  for  a  girl 
10  years  old.  I  had  three  does  and  on* 
buck.  Every  three  months  my  doe* 
had  young  ones.  I  had  good  stock  and 
my  does  had  from  eight  to  ten  little 
ones  each  time.  I  weaned  them  when 
they  were  about  six  weeks  old,  and 
sold  them  fcr  meat  when  four  months 
old.  It  did  not  cost  much  te  keep 
them,  as  I  fed  them  mostly  on  weeds, 
giving  them  just  a  little  barley.  In  on* 
year  I  sold  120  rabbits,  making  $5«. — 
Martha  A.  Hanegress,  Sebastopol,  CaL 


Turns  Pig  Into  Stamps 

I AM  a  girl  11  years  old.  and  I  want1 
to  tell  Orchard  and  Farm  boys  and 
girls  how  I  made  money.  I  crocheted 
and  made  enough  money  to  buy  a  pig. 
Then  I  sold  the  pig  and  bought  thrhTt 
stamps  with  the  money.  I  Joined  the 
cooking  club  and  like  to  cook. — WJIMs 
Kuykendall.  House,  N.  M. 


What  Mistakes  Has  the  Artist  Made? 

(See  Explanation  Above.) 


He  Earned  This  Garden 

I HAVE  a  school  garden,  and  in  it  I 
have  radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  peas, 
beans,  carrots  and  potatoes.  I  earned 
the  money  for  the  seeds  by  cutting  the 
lawn  for  the  folks  next  to  us,  who  paid 
me  50  cents  an  hour  for  the  work. — 
Edwin  -Lee  Rush,  Fresno,  CaL 


CATS  DON'T  USE  KNIVES 
By  Anna  John  . 
Oh,  such  delicious  pumpkin  pie 

Upon  the  pantry  shelf! 
I  watched  till  mama  went  outdoors. 
And  then  I  helped  myself. 

I  ate  a  great  big  piece,  and  then. 

To  cover  up  my  crime. 
Locked  kitty  in  the  pantry 

So  they'd  think  'twas  her.  this  time. 

But. when  my  conscience  bothered  me, 

I  told  the  truth  out  straight. 
Mama  smiled,  and  said  she  knew  'twas 

me, 

By  the  knife  upon  the  plate. 


Helps  Uncle  Sam,  and  Himself 

I AM  9  years  old.  I  love  Orchard  and 
Farm  because  it  gives  such  g«M 
suggestions  to  us.  I  was  anxious  tt 
make  some  money  so  that  I  could  buy 
thrift  stamps  and  a  real  liberty  bond, 
so  I  asked  my  uncle  to  let  me  heB» 
with  the  hay.  In  this  work  and  in  sell- 
ing stamps  I  earned  enough  to  bay 
thrift  stamps.  I  am  raising  rabbits  and 
will  write  to  you  later  about  my  sse- 
cess. — Albert  Dittman.  l^mpoc,  Cad.  I 


"JUST  ONE  MORE  CHAPTER 

My    Dad   say*   I'm    a  "bookworm'' 
Just  reading  by  the  hour. 

(My   story*   of  a  Princess 
Imprisoned  In  a  tower.) 

Mother's  called  me  twenty  tiroes — 
She  almost  has  to  shout) 

But  I  cannot  leave  my  Princess 
Til  the  Hero  gets  her  octl 


LITTLE  THINGS  COUNT 


Perhaps  that's  why  se  many  of  our 
subscribers  and  advertisers  make  rev* 
ular  jse  of  the  Farmers'  Classified 
Market  Place,  which  you  will  ',no_J* 
Pages  46  and  47  of  this  issue.  TlJ 
greatest  opportunity  does  net  nlwayj 
make  the  biggest  noise.  Be  sure  to  rrsd 
the  Orchard  and  Farm  liners. 
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'fShy-Bsaringj"  Fruit  JTrees 


(Continued  from  Page  8) 


uy  of  certain  trees  that  did  not  come 
true  to  name  and  proved  to  be  those 
of  another  variety.  In  some  cases 
the  grower  has  thus  by  accident  had 
his  attention  called  to  the  real  bene- 
fits of  planting  more  than  one  variety. 
In  the  case  of  a  certain  plum  orchard, 
the  owner  had  bought  fruit  for  one 
variety  and  was  very  much  provoked 
when  he  discovered  that  a  few  trees 
out  of  several  thousand  did  not  prove- 
to  be  the  variety  desired.  Much  to 
his  surprise,  however,  trees  of  the 
chosen  variety  surrounding  an  occa- 
sional tree  of  the  substitute  type,  bore 
much  heavier  crops  than  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  orchard.  There  could  be 
no  more  convincing  evidence  that  the 
variety  chosen  for  this  particular  or- 
chard was  more  or  less  self-sterile  and 
needed  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
to  cause  heavy  setting  of  fruit. 

Studies  in  Cross-Pollination 

Recent  experiments  with  pears,  al- 
monds and  plums,  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California,  have  proven 
conclusively  that  certain  varieties,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  are  self-sterile, 
and  also  that  certain  varieties  are 
inter-sterile;  that  is,  the  pollen  of  the 
one  will  not  fertilize  the  blossom  of 
the  other.  No  doubt,  what  is  true  in 
the  case  of  these  fruits  also  will  be 
found  true  in  the  case  of  others  and 


the  only  safe  method  in  choosing  the 
trees  for  planting  is  to  select  at  least 
two  varieties  which  are  known  to  be 
inter-fertile,  or  if  there  is  not  any 
data  to  indicate  which  varieties  should 
be  planted  together  in  the  orchard,  it 
would  be  safer  to  plant  three  vari- 
eties instead  of  two.  Recently  a  man 
complained  about  his  olives  not  bear- 
ing well.  Upon  questioning  him,  it 
was  determined  that  only  one  variety 
was  being  grown,  viz,  Manzanillo. 
There  is  little  known  about  self-fer- 
tility and  self-sterility  of  the  olive,  but 
probably  the  shy-bearing  in  this  case 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  a  variety 
for  pollinating. 

Opportunities  for  Study 

As  time  goes  on  and  new  experi- 
ments are  conducted,  additional  data 
will  be  added  to  our  rather  meager 
knowledge  of  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, and,  no  doubt  in  the  not-far-dis- 
tant future,  planting  will  be  done  with 
more  or  less  exact  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  fruits  that  will  pollinate  one 
another.  Too  much  cannot  safely  be 
concluded  from  one  set  of  experi- 
ments conducted  in  one  place  where 
conditions  may  be  very  different  than 
in  some  other  fruit  growing  section, 
and  while  general  conclusions  may  be 
dftwn  that  will  aid  in  guiding  the 
planter,  variations  in  soil  and  climate 
are  apt  to  bring  unexpected  results. 


>© ir a® lag  SlnwIbBrrf  P©§4  am  Cuifcraan 


TIE  following  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  weekly  news  letter  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture: 
"What  is  probably  the  most  serious 
pest  of  strawberries  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  appeared  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"D.  P.  T.  MacDonald,  deputy  horti- 
cultural commissioner  of  Alameda 
County,  caned  the  attention  of  the  of- 
fice of  pest  control  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  se- 
rious damage  being  done  to  strawberry 
plants  at  ML  Eden,  near  Hayward, 
Alameda  County,  by  a  root- infesting 
grub.  Examination  showed  it  to  be  one 
of  the  strawberry  root  weevils,  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  This 
has  later  been  determined  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  as  otiorhynchus  rugifrons." 

A  letter  recently  received  from  Harry 
S.  Smith  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  E.  J.  Branigan, 
during  inspection  of  an  infested  field, 
found  48  adult  weevils  in  six  square 
inches  of  ground,  and  that  in  patches 
where  the  weevils  have  become  well 
established  they  have  "absolutely  de- 
■troyed  the  plants." 
.It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  such  a  de- 


structive pest  of  the  strawberry  should 
have  become  established  in  the  State. 
Heretofore  the  strawberry  has  been 
quite  free  from  things  of  a  damaging 
nature.  It  is  hoped  that  the  spread  of 
this  weevil  may  be  prevented  through 
the  vigilance  of  our  quarantine  officials. 
These  men  are  not  only  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  duty  but  are  also  generally 
keen  in  the  deteotion  of  pests.  Were 
it  not  for  this  fact  many  other  dan- 
gerous insects  of  a  similar  character, 
such  as  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  the  cot- 
ton boll-weevil,  would  undoubtedly  be 
present  on  their  host  plants  in  the 
State. 

The  introduction  of  one  single  pest 
may  mean  an  annual  loss  of  money 
sufficient  to  maintain  our  present 
quarantine  system  for  a  lifetime.  The 
policy,  advocated  by  some,  of  saving 
by  paying  low  salaries  to  our  State  and 
county  horticultural  quarantine  offi- 
cials is  altogether  wrong.  Good  men 
are  worth  more  money  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  'pay  them  these  times,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  pay 
enough  to  secure  the  best  possible  men 
available  for  this  most  important 
State-wide  service. 


Spread  of  Tree  Roots 

TIE  fact  is  often  overlooked  in  irri- 
gating and  also  in  applying  fer- 
tilizers to  trees  that  the  spread  of  the 
root  system  is  apt  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  spread  of  the  top.  Most  roots 
do  not  have  a  tendency  to  go  straight 
downward,  but,  like  the  top,  spread 
out.  although  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  most  cases  of 
"hard  treet,  that  have  attained  the 
of  15  years  or  more  the  spread  of 
roots  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the 
depending  much  upon  the  kind  of 
tree  and  variety. 
The  application  of  fertilizers  close  in 
to  the  trunks  may  not  give  the  best 
ults  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
feeding  roots  are  several  feet  away 
the  tree.  Likewise,  •  irrigation 
t,  in  order  that  its  effect  may  be 
e  greatest  benefit,  should  be  ap- 
8o  that  the  soil  midway  between 
rows  of  trees  is  soaked,  as  well  as 
adjacent  to  the  trunks. 


Rusty  Pear  Leaves 

'IE  pear  grower  may  be  puzzled 
■I.  over  the  dry,  rusty  appearance  of 
the  foliage  of  his  trees.  This  condi- 
tion is  a  sure  sign  of  the  presence  of 
a  tiny  mite  known  as  the  pear  rust 
mite  or  vagabond  mite.  It  has  the  very 
high-sounding  scientific  name  for  such 
an  insignificant  creature  of  epitrimarus 
pyri. 

This  pest  was  first  discovered  in 
California  in  1914,  when  the  writer 
recognized  its  injury  on  some  pear 
trees  in  Contra  Costa  County.  Since 
then  it  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  State.  Rarely  is  the  injury  se- 
vere enough  to  cause  any  loss  of  leaves. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  pest  be- 
comes very  abundant  and  sulphur  in 
some  form  should  be  applied.  This 
mite  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  or- 
chard pestn.  The  individuals  cannot 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye,  hence 
for  a  long  time  its  presence  was  not 
noticed  in  the  State. 


ked  It  Right  Away — "I  accidentally 
across  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and 
d  that  many  of  the  articles  'hit  the 
I  enclose  $4  for  two  subscrip- 
one  for  myself  and  one  for  a 
d,  3  years  each." — J.  O.  Adams, 
in.  Aria. 


"Keep  Sending  Orchard  and  Farm"— 

I  enclose  renewal  to  your  paper.  We 
very  much  enjoy  it,  having  formerly 
taken  it  in  Southern  California.  We 
feel  that  no  other  paper  could  equal 
yours. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Whitney,  Brewlon, 
Ala. 


HAVE  THE  FORESIGHT 

TO  PROTECT  YOUR  YEAR'S  WORK 

The  merchant  protects  his  goods  from  theft  by  locking  his  store  at  night.  They  are 
protected  from  fire  by  his  local  fire  department  The  banker  locks  his  currency,  stocks 
and  bonds  and  other  valuables  in  a  fireproof  vault.  Practically  everyone  takes  better 
care  of  the  things  in  which  and  for  which  he  works  than  the  rancher. 
Many  ranchers  work  hard  for  an  entire  year,  and  then  store  away  the  year's  crops 
without  protection  from  fire  which  may  come  at  any  time,  and  destroy  the  entire  fruits 
of  their  year's  work,  even  imperiling  the  lives  of  their  families. 

FORESIGHTED  RANCHERS  PROTECT  THEMSELVES  WITH 
A  LA  FRANCE  No.  7  CHEMICAL  ENGINE 

It  contains  40  gallons  of  liquid  which  is  40  times  as  effective  as  water  for  extinguishing 
blazes.  LaFrance  Chemical  Engine  is  well  balanced,  it  can  easily  be  wheeled  to  any 
place  on  your  ranch.  When  there,  it  is  but  necessary  to  tip  it  forward  until  the  head 
touches  the  ground.  This  releases  an  automatic  plug  which  immediately  causes  this 
liquid  to  start  flowing.  With  a  La  France  No.  7  Chemical  Engine  you  can  put  out 
a  fire  at  the  start  or  even  extinguish  a  blaze  well  under  way.  It  needs  charging  but 
once  a  year,  and  this  is  a  very  simple  operation. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  family  and  your  neighbors  to  protect  your  ranch  with  a 
La  France  Chemical  Engine.  Made  by  the  world's  greatest  manufacturer  of  fire 
equipment  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  is  needed  for  effective  fire  fighting. 

^RiGAN[AiTpcEfiRE  Engine  [wan\.[nc.  , 

ELM1RA,  N.  Y 

92»  So.  Hdl  St,  Lot  Angela,  &L'     151  Ntw  Mootgomwy  Si.,  Sjo  FraociKO.  CJ.  \ 


The  No.  20Chemical 
Engine  contains  20 
gallons  of  the  same 
fluid  that  is  in  No.  7, 
and  is  an  effective  fire 
fighter  when  a  chem- 
ical engine  of  smaller 
capacity  is  required. 


$1500  From  1 K  Acres 
RHUBARB 

Received  by  a  grower  who  got  his  plants  from  me  last  summer. 
The  Rhubarb  Growers'  Association  marketed  his  crop  for  him. 
Illustrated  Circular — description,  cultural  directions  and  price 
list  of  plants — sent  on  request. 

W.  A.  LEE 

Covina  California 


XANDCRJ  • 
DIJC  PLOWS 


Used  everywhere — all  styles   for  orchard  ana 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  inches  in 
diameter.     Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power  lift  if  wanted.  Write 
for   complete   information,   or  call 


and  see  these 
plows  when 
in  the  City. 

£SJARN0TT&  Coins 

112-18  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 
LOS  ANCELE5 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Rubber,  Leather,  Canvas.  Etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 

LOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO.. 
124  Ernst  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


BAGS 


For  All  Purposes 


New  and  second-hand.  Every  bay  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping-.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Krunoisoo™ 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

S«  cent*  per  line   l  time 

*»  ceoU  per  line   S  limes 

26  cents  per  line   6  times 

12  cents  per  line  ll  times 

(Future  7  words  per  line) 
Advertisements  must  reach  as  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisement*  running  till 
J0™'*1  .most  be  In  onr  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  ef 
BRSl.  4ddre*s-  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Kxaminer  Building.  Lea  Aa- 
reles.  CaL  — e. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  FARMS, 
Apple  Orchards, 
and  Alfalfa 

Also 

UNIMPROVED  LAND 
PLENTY  OF  WATER 

EASY  TERMS 
OWENS  VALLEY  IM- 
PROVEMENT CO., 
916  Hibernian  Bldg.  . 
Los  Angeles.       Phone  12541. 

3800  ACRES  PROVEN  COTTON  LAvnt 
IDEAL  LOCATION-RIVERSIDE  COUNTY 
it«  fn,i  ne  i?„bodr..°'  land-  decomposed  gran^ 
ite  sol  .  without  flaws,  as  lies  outdoors 
••A"  ?  cultivation.  Bumper  crops  of  grain 
and  alfalfa;  20  sacks  of  grain  and  10  un° 
alfalfa  per  acre  yield  this  year.  Improved 
with  3  pump   plants  and  2  sets  farm  bldgs. 

300  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  this  territory 
this  year.  Several  thousand  acres  bearing 
apricots  prove  this  choice  apricot  land.  No 
better  anywhere,  developments  in  sight  will 
make  this  a  second  San   Fernando  Valley 

Owner  of  tract  Joining  in  cottsn  refused 
$250  per  acre  for  same  kind  of  land. 

For  quick  sales.  J110  per  acre. 
■STACY  REALTY  CO..  401  Fay  Bldg.  62116. 
FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardlsts 

and  dairymen  to  participate  In  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  In  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  You  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water,  supplemented  by  modern  elec- 
trical pumping  plants.  Insures  irrigation  any 
month  In  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay.  S  per 
cent  interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
I'?.n-..Tv"ri,#  or  ca"  our  Los  Angeles  office. 
507  Hibernian  Bldg.,  L.  A.  Phone  61660. 

FAIR  VIEW  ORANGE  GROVE 
ONLY  56500.  EASY  TERMS. 
Beautifully  situated,  close  town,  overlooking 
charming  lake;  15  acres  bearing  orange 
grove;  also  peaches,  plums,  kumqiats,  pe- 
cans, etc.:  high,  healthful,  well  drained; 
good  residence,  pure  water;  widowed  owner 
sacrifices  at  16500,  easy  terms.  Details 
page  49,  Strout's  big.  beautifully  Illustrated 
new  catalog  orange  grove  and  other  semi- 
tropical  farms.  Write  today  for  your  free 
copy.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831  FM 
Wrlght-Callender  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

San  Joaquin  Valley 

LANDS  WILL  PRODUCE  TWO  CROP8 
EACH  YEAR.  PLENTY  WATER,  GOOD 
ROADS.  GOOD  SCHOOLS,  TEN  YEARS' 
TIME  TO  PAY.  ONLY  6  PER  CENT  IN- 
TEREST. 

AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

507  Hibernian  Building 

PHONE  61600.     LQ8  ANGELES. 
FOR  SALE— 16 H  acres.  V,  mile  from  town; 

9 -room  double  constructed  bouse,  barn, 
garage,  store  house,  chicken  houses  for  1000, 
built  of  good  lumber.  About  2  acres  In 
young  fn.it.  oak  and  beautiful  redwood  trees. 
Ideal  groves.  Potatoes  and  corn  planted;  4 
springs,  running  creek  water  piped  In  house 
and  chicken  house.  Cows,  chickens,  furni- 
ture, everything  goes.  Fine  home  and  at- 
tractive summer  resort.    Price  {5500.  Terms. 

John   Leines.   Boulder  Creek.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A  25-acre  ranch,  half  apricots 

and  half  olives,  bringing  an  Income  of 
about  1700*  annually.  This  property  la  in 
Riverside  Couaty  and  the  best  In  the  coun- 
try. Has  beautiful  home,  large  barns, 
horses  and  Implements.  An  excellent  op- 
portunity at  only  123,000;  terms  to  suit. 
Inquire  of  Llewellyn  F.  Marsh,  attorney 
for  estate,  822  California  Building.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

SPLENDID  INCOME  RANCH.  Fully  equip- 
ped: good  buildings.  Will  sell  part  or  all. 
Divided  In  14  different  fields,  or  100  acres 
each.  Abundance  of  water  from  springs. 
Price,  175,  «H.  Terms  cash.  J.  U.  Bar- 
nett.  Pope  Valley,  Napa  County.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 19-acre  ranch,  just  off  blvd.. 

1%  miles  from  town;  10  acres  full  bearing 
peaches,  some  apricots  and  lemons;  abun- 
dance tyt  water,  cement  flumes.  Price  17500. 
A  bargain.  Geo.  C.  Peckham.  704  Hibernian 
Bldg..  Lea  Angeles.  Oal.  

CO  ACRES  beat  lead  on  Dixon  Ridge.  Well 
Imprtved  eteee  to  Dixon.   Crop  Included. 
Ko  agents.   Box  314.  DIXON.  CAI* 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

CATjvfiNTcORPORATiON 
621  Van  Nuys  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

300.000,000  ACRES  Government  land  In  the 
United  States.  Send  for  free  descriptive 
circular  of  our  100-page  book,  "THE  HOME- 
SEEKER."  Tells  where  good  farm,  timber, 
grazing  land  Is.  or  send  $2.00  for  book  direct. 
THE  HOMESEEKER,  Dept.  «0.  Los  Angeles 

THE  HOMESEEKER,  DEPT.  60, 
 Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

FOR  BALE  —  Carlsbad  Paying  Country 
Homes  By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  plant- 
ed In  the  fall  a  81660  crop  of  winter  peas 
was  picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready 
for  summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too. 
So  do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  flga  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  FTost- 
'ess.  Irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soli  con- 
ditions In  the  State. 

F.  H.  TOI.LE. 
Broadway  6396.  712  Garland  Bldg.. 

740  South   Broadway.   Los  Angeles. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Lands 
With  Full  Water  Right 

Five,  ten  and  twenty  acre  tracts;  fine, 
deep  soil  and  one  share  of  water  stock  per 
acre;  valued  at  $200  each.  Price,  to  close  a 
trust,  6260  to  6360  per  acre.  On  paved 
boulevard  and  on  electric  line.  Inquire 
CAMPBELL-JORALMON  COMPANY 
400  Washington  Bldg.,  3rd  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  60373.  Broadway  3903. 
FOR  SALE— 

10-acre  walnut  grove.  1H  mile  from  town; 
near  car;  14  miles  Loa  Angeles:  small  house, 
barn,  well,  windmill;  616,000;  $5000  cash. 

40-acre  dairy  farm,  1^  mile  town.  18 
miles  Los  Angeles;  small  house,  large  barn, 
well,  pumping  plant;  only  $16,000;  easy 
terms. 

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner   of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.   B.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

 FA RMS  WANTED  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm*or 
unimproved  land  for  sale.  O.  K.  Hawley, 
Baldwin,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED  about  80  acres  of  land  for  trees 
and  grapes,  with  water,  around  $15  an  a.; 
accessible.  Polenz,  Panama  Hotel,  Los  Ang. 

FOR  SALE — 

COTTON  LAND  WITH  WATER. 
PERRIS  VALLEY. 
$260  AN  ACRE. 
$25    AN    ACRE    CASH,    BALANCE  FROM 
CROP. 

FRANK  W.  CAIN,  OWNER. 
1124   TITLE   INSURANCE  BUILDING. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

ARIZONA 

For  Sale — ARIZONA  COTTON  LAND. 
640  acres  on  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and 
paved  boulevard,  Santa  Cruz  River  Valley, 
14  miles  south  of  Tucson.  Land  level,  no 
alkali  or  hard-pan.  Suitable  for  long  staple 
cotton.  Will  sell  220  acres  or  ail  for  $15.00 
acre.  Broadway  655.  OWNER,  229  Union 
Ol^BmJcUng.^  Los  Angeles.  CaL 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE,  with  or  without 
stock;  well  Improved  dairy  ranch,  right 
at  railroad  station.  Wish  to  retain  part  of 
oil  rights.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Austin,  Delphos, 
Roosevelt  County,  New  Mexico.  

IF  YOU  WANT  to'  sell  or  exchange  your 
property    write   me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK, 
110  St.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

JFAJRM :  LAjmS,  HOMESTEADS  _ 

TERRA  BELLA  IRRIGATION  DISTRICT, 
Tulare  County.  10  and  20-acre  tracts.  $160 
and  $200  per  acre.  Send  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co.,  212 
H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Loe 
Angeles  County  in  the  artesian  water  belt. 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.   Send  for  circu- 
lara   R.  &  L.  Ranch.  Fay  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 

BARGAINS — Send    for    free    magazine  of 
farms,  wild  lands,  for  sale;  any  kind,  any- 
where. Western  Sales  Agcy..  Minneapolis. 

^^FARMS  P_°_R_  gE_^T 

FOR  RENT — Two  acres  foothill,  with  creek, 
partly  covered  with  trees;  good  loam, 
water  and  wood,  one  room  house  and  tent, 
furniture.  Santa.  Cruz  Co.  Three  miles  from 
depot.  Box  798  Orchard  and  Farm,  San 
Francisco. 

  INCOME  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  corner  business  block. 

Old  Income.  54800.  Old  price,  $36,006. 
Both  can  be  Increased  25  per  cent 

O.  S.  WILSON. 
727  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Phone  Bdwy.  1 

^  GOV E R N MENT  LAND^^ 

GOVERNMENT     LAND     among  artesian 
walla;  rich,  soft  soil:  near  railroads,  blvd.. 
alfalfa  fields.     31*  Wilcox   Bldg.,  Los  An- 
geles, CaX 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

FOR  SALE — 

PAINTS — WALL  PAPER 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

ONE  PROFIT 
WHY 

PAY 

MORE? 

Flat  white,  $2.25  a  gallon.  Weatherproof 
roof  coating,  55c  gallon.  Beat  house  paint, 
$2.60  gallon.  Outside  white,  $1  gallon.  Lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead  at  wholesale.  Our  prod- 
ucts are  the  best.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest. 
SEE  US  FIRST— WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

UNITED  WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO. 
639  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  66070. 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  Save  50  per  cent 

I  „,Be,t  bouw  Paint,  $2.25  gal.;  white  enamel, 
•  85c  qt. ;  kalsomlne,  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  $2.50  gal.:  varnish  stain,  65c  qt.;  flat 
white,  $2  gal.;  glue,  26c  lb.;  boiled  oil.  90c 
gal. ;  turps.  70c  gal.;  leak  proof  roof  paint, 
55c  gal.;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  85c  gaL; 
green,  95c  gal.     We  sell  you  everything  In 
the  paint   line  at  WHOLESALE.     Get  our 
PRICES   before   you   buy.     MAIL  ORDERS 
SHIPPED   SAME    DAY    AS  RECEIVED 
UNION   WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO.. 
606    E.    7th,    near    San    Pedro  St. 
Los  Anr/eles,  Cal.  Phone  64358. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  Investigate  this 

Paint  32g 

Inside  and  out.  All  colors.  Send  for  color 
card  and  free  sample. 

The  Power  Paint  Works, 

1218  1-2  East  First  Street, 
 Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  AT  WHOLESALE 

Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Paper 
House  Stains,   50c.     Flat   White.  $2.26. 
Graphite  Roof  Paint.  40c.  Gloss  White  $2.75. 
House  Paint,  colors,  white,  $2.46,  $2.76,  $3.50 

Turps..  *6c.   Boiled  Oil.  90c    Tints.  *c. 
CONSUMERS  WHOLESALE  PAINT  WORKS 

Wholesale  to  Consumer. 
314  E.  9th  8t,  Los  Angeles.     Phone  61661. 


GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
BUY  DIRECT — SAVE  50% 


Flat    White  $2.25 

White  Enamel  $3.00 

Varnish   $1.60 

Floor  Paint  $2.26 

Turps.   TO 


House   Stain  50c 

Roof   Cote  60c 

Boiled    Oil  »0c 

Green    Stain  60c 

Varnish  Btaln  76c  qt. 


We  ship  mall  orders  same  day  as  received. 

PACIFIC  PAINT  *  SUPPLY  CO., 
Phone  11539.    603  East  7th  St..  Los  Angeles 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goati 

THE    LADERA    GOAT    HERD    la  off 
for  sale  ail  unregistered  Tog.  does,  as  w 

as  a  number  of  %  and  %  registers* 
animals.  These  does  are  fresh  for  the  fit* 
time,  and  producing  at  beat  from  2>j  to  tM 
quarts.  Priced  for  Immediate  sale  far  be. 
low  what  they  can  be  raised  for.  All  stoat) 
guaranteed  to  be  exactly  as  represented 
Fern  M.  Carney,  456  Calaveras,  Altadena, 
Cal.  Mall  address,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  459.  Pa 
adena,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Young  bred  does  and  milker 
doe  kids  perfectly  marked,  registered.  Al 
from  good  milkers.  (All  priced  right.)  Pun 
bred  Togg.  bucks,  kids.  Always  fresh  does) 

La  Corona  Goatery.  El  Monte.  Cal. 


TO  MAKE  ROOM  for  growing  stock.  wtJ 
sell  milk  does  at  reduced   prices.  Sorts 

Bell  Goat  Ranch,  Corning,  Cal. 


CHOICE  STOCK  ewes  and  bucks:  also  cattle 
herding  Collie  dogs.     John  O.   Mee.  St 
Helena,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  Chinas 


REG.  BIG  TTPB  POLAND  CHINAS — An 
offering  a  few  good  boars  ready  for  Ugh 
service  at  reasonable  prices;  also  bookies 
orders  for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  furrot 
for  June  delivery.    J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise.  Oal 

LivEsr15ac^3^ 


DUROC-JERSEY — Choice    gilts  and 

lings  either  sex.    Breeding  and  satlsfae) 

tlon    guaranteed.    H.    E.    Boudler,  Breed 

and  snipper,  Napa.  California. 

START     RIGHT — Registered  Duroc-Jeran 
weanlings  every  month  In  the  year,  %f 

each.    Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen, 

LIVESTOCK— Be 

FOR    REAL    GOOD  BER1 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box 
California 

N U RSERY  TREES  AND  _PL_A_NT 

VALENCIA  ORANGES — 6  or  4  years.  I 
balled.  82.  81.76  and  81.50;  seedless  c 
fruit,  extra,  heavy  trees.  $2.25  and  $2; 
reka  lemons,  tirong  trees.  $1.75,  $1.60 
$1.26:  Washington  navels,  medium, 
and  $1.50;  all  varieties,  smaller  or  lmp< 
trees,  75c  tb  $1.  Avocados—  Rey.  Si 
Knight.  Queen  and  Fuerts,  18-lnch  to  21 
at  53  to  $6;  6-ft.  trees,  Linda,  Rey 
IXL.  at  57.50;  Cocoa  plumose,  the  fai 
street  and  lawn  palm,  6-ft..  at  $2.  am 
8-fC  one  at  $5.  Everything  else  foi 
home  grounds  and  garden.  Pioneer 
aery.  Dept.  E,  Box  278.  Monrovia.  Cel. 

BARTLETT  PEARS 

TILTON  APRICOTS 
J.    H,    HALE  PEACHES 
and   other  staple    Nursery    Stock.  Ff> 

Trees   are   still   scarce    Order  now.   M 

stock    guaranteed.        Washington  Nura 
Co.    Toppeniah,  Wash.,  Dept.  O. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES^"  >   FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOC1 


Boys  Wanted 
for  EdMcatloo 

Best  mental,   moral,   physical  training. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  for  West  Point 
or  Amtapolla.  Also  thorough  course  In  Avia- 
tion. 

Every  Modern  Comfort 
and  Convenience 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  21st.  Send  for  new 
catalogue. 

COL.  C.  M.  WOOD.  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  2.  Box  13.  Pasadena,  California. 
DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  Sts..  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  81.  Advance.  10  lessons.  $2. 

^  _^gpO  FISG^JA. ATE^IAL 

The  largest  roofing  dealers  In  the  West; 
1-ply  roofing.  11.60;  2-ply,  82:  3-ply.  $2.50, 
complete  with  nails  and  cement  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  house  paint 

Angeles  Roofing  &  Paper  Co 

766-768  S.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone   Broadway   6401.     Lee  Angeles.  OaL 

 MEDICAL  

DYSPEPSIA  CAN  BE  RELIEVED;  to  prove 
It  I'll  send  a  package  of  Hannah's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  on  10  days'  free  trial.  If 
relieved,  pay  me  60c.  If  not  pay  nothing. 
Percy  J.  Hannah.  280  9th  ay..  San,  Francisco. 

REAL  ESTATj^C^R^XC^HANGE 

WE  EXCHANGE  Real   Estate— Johnson  * 
Temple.  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BEST  AND 
day.  Fl( 
fruit,  now  p 
abundant. 
Plant  now. 


crop  In  California  tj 

our  wonderful  cs 
r  $1000  per  acre.  I 
L.   Lawson,  San  • 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


FARMERS.  AUTO  OWNERS.  SALESMe* 
ATTENTION! 
Gasoline  at  present  prices  Is  not  a  lota 
It  la  a  "holdup."  GAS-O-LIFB  makes 
cost  only  4c  per  gallon.  Positively  remoft 
all  carbon.  Adda  more  m  lies,  power.  61 
flclency.  Thousands  are  using  It.  Sold  • 
a  money-back  guarantee.  Officially  Indorse 
by  the  United  Clubs  of  America,  Inc.  San 
$1  for  sample  box  and  be  convinced.  GA6 
O-LIFE  SYNDICATE  217  Ferguson  Bldej 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HELP  WANTED 


BOY8 

In  every  city  and  town  In  Southern  Calkta 
nia.  a  blight,  active  high  school  lad  ova 
16  years,  with  good  executive  ability,  to 
ganlze  and  manage  a  business  In  his  hi 
town  after  school  hours.  Very  profits* 
and  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  ex  per 
ence.  Address  a  letter  In  you-  own  baas 
writing  to  Circulation  Manager.  "California 
Magsxine.  The  Examiner.  Los  Angeles.  <■ 


SALESMEN   WANTED  to  sell  a  line  CM 
Is  In  demand.    A  money-maker  for  sale 
man  and  purchaser.     Address  Capital  CH 

Nursery  Co..  Salem.  Ore. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE,     competent     sheep  ate 

many    years    general  superintendent 
large  range  sheep  corporation,  wants  pet 
tlon  or  will  take  outfit  on  shares.  Addis* 
WALLACE    M.    HAMILTON,    1700  Hlboai 
St,  Alameda,  CaL 


•  WANTED— Agents.  Sales  men 


IF  YOU  CAN  COMB  YOUR  HAIR  you  • 
cut   your  hair   with   an   Kvryman's  as) 
Cutter.    Retails  at  $2;  sample  to  agents,  I 

Easy  to  sell  to  your  neighbor. 

THE  EVRTMAN  H.  C.  CO. 
616  Bddy  Street 
Dept.  F..  San  Francjseo.  California. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 


FREE  CHIROPRACTIC  Treatment*.  Ml 
Hill  St..  Lot  Angeles     Dr.  Cade,  Pre'laal 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 


31 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 
FREE!  FREE! 

A  Flreless  Brooker  with 
every  order  of  one  hundred 
chicks.  We  ship  In  the  broader, 
thus  there  Is  no  chance  of 
chilling  In  transit  and  you 
I  have  an  excellent  way  to  raise 
V^Xtcf^y  them. 

We  have  the  following  va- 
rieties of  thoroughbred  chicks 
•very    week:    Anconas,    Barred    Rocks  and 
R.  I.  Reds,  at  520  a  hundred.    Extra  Fancy 
Dark  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Rocks  at  $25  a 
hundred.  White  Leghorns  at  {17.50  hundred. 
We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Every  one  a  strong,  healthy  chick. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Hebard,  Prop. 
403  E.  Banta  Clara,  Santa  Ana. 


EVERY  CHICK  ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED 
—  We  have  a  large  supply 
|  of  all  kinds  of  chicks 
'  hatching  every  week  from 
our  thoroughbred  stocks  at 
especially  attractive  prices. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  White  Mln- 
j  orcas.  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
conas.  Brown  Leghorns, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Blue  Anda- 
lusians.  Also  our  well 
known  Oregon. McKarland  White  Leghorns. 
Pekin  and  Indian  Rnnn.fr  ducklings  and 
E£  mI3.°  a*ailabl<>  this  month  Send 
eries  °n  lmmedlate  an<l  future  dellv- 
REDWING  HATCHERY.  2030  Florence  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  South  6035-W 
 Capacity.  110,000  eggs.  ' 

SPRING  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE— 400.000 
h«o»iii;  Wh'te  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
neaylest  laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  Price 
?«/  8  May  and  June.  25,  $5.00;  60.  $9  00- 
100  $14.00.  Special  prices  500  and  1000  lots! 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  You  pay  only  for 
chicks  received  alive  and  in  good  condition; 
a£i„^°.ney  , ',"  advance.  Pay  on  delivery 
Shipped  safely  anywhere  west  of  Rockies 

m?"  Mn£rry,AVhe  world-  Established 
PETALUMA,rCALA.TpCH  ™C™*™R  CO.. 
432  7TH  STREET. 


fLhHE  SPECIALISTS  In  production  of 
high  grade  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laying  strain  of "Vm  i 
leas  choice  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens 
•nd  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  al 
deta i  ls.   assuring   each   customer  of  highest 

only  healthy  ch.x  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory on  arrival  your  money  returned 
Booklet  free  F.  C.  Rhode.  VlneburrHatch- 
Ing  and  Poultry  Yards,  Vlneburg,  Cal. 
WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
.t,^PPtltJon  wlth  Extern  stock  won  at 
the  State-  ljalr  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st  and 
3rd  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and  3rd 
ffiii?iski  8pecial  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,   pens,   trios,   hatching  eggs  from 

Warrt^,ypmf.t0d  .PC"3-     Wrlte   f"  circular 

a^L^jT/c^™'  39-b  South 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
h.-6"6^        P°ultry  "      Wonderful  layers— 

Sfel",  at".d»tPw  nt8,f°r  "a,e;  al8°  Choice  Cock- 
erels Hat  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now 
booking  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
^'"Vh., ..Ro^»  <°r  ovlr  twenty 
R?  7;.rtil  atu"  why  <njr  b,rds  wln  at  all 
fc'ckery^f pTt'os,  IT"*  "~    VO™°"  > 

^WSsn  »EQ(iS'  Whlte  Le8h«rn..  from 
?*°-e88  "«"■•  mated  to  cocks  of  the 
UO-egg  type,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor 
i2a^i.laylngr  -."I?  standard  requirements: 
KcFarlane  and  Barron  strain.  Setting  of 
*1-60;  eggs,  38  per  100.  Chicks.  $16  per 
l»0.  Orders  for  cockerels  taken  now.  A. 
Worel.  B.  D.  3,  Napa.  Cal.   

9.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chlcka  and 
Hatching  Eggs.  Are  you  looking  for  qual- 
ty?  We  have  the  goods  to  show  you.  Our 
jock  Is  trapnested,  large  In  size,  bred  for 
[Igor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  hatch 
Tom  our  own  atock  only.  Your  Inspection 
"°"clted.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
1ATCHERY.  Petaluma,  Cal. 

>ABY  CHICKS— Purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn; bred  from  our  own  stock;  best 
train;  folder  and  price  list  mailed  to  you 
or  the  asking.  Order  now  for  fall  delivery 
leptember.  Buena  Vista  Poultry  Yards  So- 
»oma,  Cal.  

WILL  BOOK   ORDERS   for  Fall  and 
Bprlng  now.     Out  baby  chlcka  have  no 
uperlors  and   very   few   equals.     Ask  for 
■■rice  list.     HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY, 
Utaluma,  Cal.  

ITE   LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX.  Heavy 
laying.  Hoganlzed  stock.     May  and  June 
eUvery.   $13.50   per  100.     Safe  arrival  of 
trong.  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatch- 

ry,  418  Sixth  St..  Petaluma.  Cal.  

BROODERS  BROODERS 
ELECTRIC     and  LAMPHEATED 
11  the  highest  awards  at  theP.P.I.E.  Free 
Jogue.  Victor  Incubator  Co..  Decoto,  Cal. 

ICK   MINORCA — Splendid    utility  hens 
id  males;   $3.60  each.     Hatching  eggs, 
hatch,  special.  $2,  $3  and  $6  for  15. 
■  Murray.  Box  384,  Ban  Diego.  Cal. 

CHICKS — From    my    single  comb; 
the  race  for  12  years,  and  today  are 
the  leaders;   write   for   prlcea  and 
to  H.  A.  8chlotthauer,  Exeter,  Calif. 

-Barred    and    White    Rocks,  Reds, 
_  one,     Anconas.     Mlnorcas;  Buff, 
and    Brawn     Leghorns;  breeding 
Enoch  Crew.  Beabrlght,  Cal. 

IAS  and  Whlta  Wyandottea  for  real 
ty.    Eggs  or  baby  chicks.    Write  for 
.  list.    Robert  Mitchell,  B urban k.  CaL 
Glendale  14121 


POULTRY 
BROWN   LEGHORN  HENi 


at  $!.§( 


good  layers. 


hoganized.  thoroughbred 
ganlzed,  thoroughbred 
stock,  also  a  few 
white  leghorn  hens  at 
$1.50  each,  all  laying 
now.  I  guarantee 
this  stock  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. Male  birds 
at  $2.60  each.  Prompt 
shipment.  Write  at 
once.  JAMES  D. 
Yates,  Poultry  Judge, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full 
count    of    live  checks 
at  destination  on  lots  erf  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.     Send  for  Price  List. 
—EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE. 

640  Bo.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 
Connected  with  the  Rinconoda  Poultry  Ranch 
Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
WHITE,   BROWN,   BUFF  LEGHORNS, 
BLACK   MINORCAS,  ANCONAS. 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
RHODE   ISLAND  REDS. 
Hatching  Capacity  16.000  Chicks  Weekly 
From,  carefully    selected '  breeding  stock 
— the     "know    how"  in    hatching — care  In 
packing  and  shipping — that's  what  you'll  get 
If  you  Intrust  your  order  with  us.   Send  for 
our  catslogue.  It  should  Interest  you. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY, 

 Box  7,  Campbell,  Cal.  

THOROUGH  BRED  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Egg 
records.  190-210  per  hen.  Fertile  eggs, 
$2.60  for  15.  Chicks,  30c  each.  We  hatch 
and  sell  exclusively  from  our  stocks.  Send 
cash  with  orders  for  coming  season.  Warren 
Poultry  Yards,  36  Little  Delmas  Ave.,  San 

Jose,  Calif.     Phone  6699  (mornings).  

EGOS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 
prize  win.  from  Jan.  show  $5  per  14.  M.  D. 
Maehl.  1220  McCadden  PI.,  Hollywood.  Cal. 
BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Buff  Ducks.  Bourbon 
Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  Mating  list. 
The  Ferris Jinnch.  Qrag<LA.ve_-.pornona;  Cal. 

CALDWELL'S  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 

Quackless,  hardy,  rapid  growths.  Eggs 
nnd  breeders.  Our  specialty,  week-old  duck- 
lings.   Free  circular. 

Ca^d^eJTs   Farrn^  ^Box^_27_4H._^Los_  ^Angeles. 

BEES  AND  HONEY 

IRipipS    OAV    Three     Distinct  Profits. 

ITi^T  Increase  in  Bees.  Fruits 
and  Honey.  Every  orchardlst  needs  them. 
I  breed  the  finest  stock  of  Italians  and 
supply  queens  or  full  colonies  at  all  times. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINQHAST. 
904    College   Ave.,   Santa   Rosa,  California. 

"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  take  chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mail  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Kodak  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  11 16,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list. 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 

HAZARD  &  MILLER,  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  this  agency  in  1878, 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
604-605-506  Central  Building,  Sixth  and 
Main  street 8,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 60  years.  Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

^^^JO^KSJF^R^SALE^  

FUNNIEST   BOOK   IN   PRINT.     Send  25c 
for  "The  Diary  of  a  Doctor's  Son."  Pa- 
cific Book  Co.,  7038  Holmes  ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

 BOOKS  BOUGHT  

BOOKS  BOUGHT — Choice  and  rare  books  a 
specialty.    DAW80N"8  BOOK  8HOP.  618 
South  Hill,  Los  Angeles.   Telephone  83250. 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 

DULL  BLADES  RE-EDGED.  lOo  dos.  Send 
for  mailing  bom.   Howard  Specialty  Works. 
140  Johnson  are.,  Los  Gates,  CaL 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

Rabbit   Raisers  Attention  I 

Learn  to  care  for  your  hides  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Insure  greatest  market  value.  We 
buy  thousands  monthly.  Drop  us  a  line  for 
full  Instructions. 

United  By-Products  Co. 
2456-66  Hunter  St.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 


WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  In  their  back 
yards,  spare  time!  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.50  each  for  all  you  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO.,  507  Lankershlm  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

THAYER'S  Registered  Gray  Flemish.  Util- 
ity and  show  stock  Also  French  Silvers, 
for  choice  meat  and  fine  fur.  3431  Garnet 
St.  Boyle  231.  Stephenson  avenue  to 
Lorena.  Los  Angeles.  

HAVE  A  FEW  Gray  Flemish  bucks  and 
does  from  heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.  Going  'away  for  the  summer;  will 
sell  very  low.  \Dr.  Whittlesey,  1017  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

CALDWELL'S  Rabbit  Remedies.  Eir;  Slob- 
ber, 60c;  Diarrhoea.  75c;  Snuffle  Remedy, 
$1.00  each.     Free  circular.     Agents  wanted. 
Caldwell  liahliit  Farm.  Los  Angeles.  


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

TRACTORS? 

The  following  are  a  few  specially-priced- 

'Tractors: 

'   One  Sampson  12-25;  new. 

One   rebuilt   40   H.    P.,  new  style  roller 
bearing  rear-end;  same  guarantee  as  new. 
Two  used,  40  H.  P.  Best  Tracklayers. 
One  Yuba  12-26;  condition  good  as  new. 

Terms  on  these  can  be  arranged. 
SOUTHERN  CAL.  DISTRIBUTER  FOR 
BEST   TRACKLAYER  TRACTORS 
E.   I.  CROOK 
417  West  Pico  Street,      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HOLT  75  H.  P.  Tractor  (Caterpillar);  Is  In 
absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason- 
able offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott,  364 
Pine  st.  Telephone  Kearny  2556.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


SALE    OF    NEW    ZEALANDS — Periwinkle 
Rabbltry,  720  Klngslcy  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 
Five  awards  at  Championship  Show,  four  at 
Los  Angeles  Stock  Show. 


TAN  AND  MAKE  UP  your  rabbit  pelts— 
Furbearlng  rabbits,  50c  tells  you  how.  Some 
fine  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Rlchey,  Rt. 
7.  Box  854,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FLEMISH  GIANTS,  pedigreed.     Also  utility 
stock.     No  fancy  prices.     1578  West  46th 
St.,  Us  Angeles.    Mrs.  T.  Beeching.  


CALIFORNIA  Fur  Rabbits.     Beautiful  fur, 
choice    meat,    healthy    stock;  reasonable 
priens.     A.  a.  High  man.  Salinas.  Cal. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS,  utllltv  and  ped- 
igreed. R.  C.  Specht,  Sonoma.  Cal. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE,  RATS,  ETC. 

GUINEA  PIGS  for  sale.     Blacks,  Whites, 
reds    and    creams;    also    broken  colors. 
Write   me   your    wants      J.    E.    Love,  104 
South_RosejL»e:;J:a_iM^^   

_US^T^ST^y^S^JlACHrN^RY^ 

EVERYTHING  SECOND  HAND— All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a   specialty.    Noah's   Ark,    609   E.    1st  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Phone  19750. 

A^S^Y^R^Aj^G^LD^UY^RS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying, etc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
636   Market   street,   opposite  Palace  Hotel 
San  Francisco. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  RANCH  SUPPLIES. 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front,  Established  1892. 
112-118  South   Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing service  Company,  816  Washington  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^^__^NGINES  

SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES,  ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Implements, 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

MORTGAGES  FOR  SALE 

HIGH-CLASS  MORTGAGES  and  Mortgage 
notes,  six  months  to  5-year  maturities, 
bearing  good  rate  Interest;  endorsed  and 
payment  guaranteed  by  Imperial  Livestock  & 
Mortgage  Co.  Authorized  capital  $2,000,000. 
229  Merchants  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

PERSONAL 

WOULD  YOU  MARRY  if  suited.    Send  four 

1-centi  stamps  for  copy  of  Feminine  Re- 
view.   P.  O.  Box  205.  Norfolk,  Va. 

SACKS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Burlap  sacks  for  balling  trees. 

J.  ROSS,  313  N.  Boyle  Avenue,  Los  Ange- 
les. Cal.     Phone  Boyle  1800. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky's    Best    "Old  Home- 
spun," chewing  and  smoking.    Direct  from 
farmers.     Trial   offer,   2   lbs.,   postpaid,  $1. 
Ky  Tobacco  Ass'n..  Dept.  49,  Hawesvllle,  Ky 


The  Stockton 
Three-Plow  Tractor 


Cultivate  Your  Fields  With  a 
Stockton  Three-Plow  Tractor 

Tis  a  dry  year — dry  weather — 

Conserve  the  Moisture. 

No  Tractor  will  give  you  better  service  at  a  lower  cost 
than  THE  STOCKTON. 

STOCKTON  TRACTOR  CO., 

531  North  Union  St.,  Stockton,  California. 

A.  B.  JOHN30N,  231  North  Lot  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California, 

Southern  California  Distributer. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


There's  Just  One  100%  Efficient 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

And  That's  The 


LAVAL 


For  Forty  Years 

The  World's  Standard 


There  may  be  a  half  dozen  plows,  wagons,  tractors,  autos 
or  other  farm  equipment  to  choose  between,  but  no  would-be  imi- 
tator or  utilizer  of  expired  De  Laval  patents  has  yet  produced  a 
cream  separator  comparable  with  the  De  Laval. 

First  in  the  beginning,  De  Laval  machines  have  led  in  every 

step  of  cream  separator  improve- 
ment and  development.  Every 
year  has  presented  some  new 
feature  or  betterment,  and  the 
1920  machines  are  still  better 
than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

If  you  haven't  seen  or  tried 
a  new  1 920  De  Laval  machine, 
any  local  agent  will  be  glad  to 
afford  you  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest 
De  Laval  local  agent  simply  ad- 
dress the  nearest  main  office,  as 
below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

The  Largest  Dairy  Supply  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Order  Your  Trees  Now 

Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 
Many    Varieties    Will    Be  Scarce 

Orders  booked  now  will 
be  given  preference. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  ques- 
tions regarding  best  varieties  to  grow, 
soil,  irrigation,  pruning,  etc. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES 

t  Fresno,  California 


OT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  test  so  and  guaranteed  for  I  5  0  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphalturn  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.  Write' 

227  Howard  St., 
SAN  FPAMCISCOj 


P 

H  asphalturn  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save 

l  ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


g  the  Fertilizer  Problem 


(Continued  fro 

"Yes,  I,  although  engaged  in  big- 
scale  ranching,  am  a  great  believer  in 
the  small  unit.  Under  present  labor 
conditions  and  the  general  trend  of 
our  plan  of  living,  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  big  ranch  eventually 
will  have  to  give  way  entirely  to  such 
units.  Even  on  our  own  ranch,  we 
have  found  that  the  ideal  way  to  man- 
age our  groves  is  to  place  not  more 
than  160  acres  under  the  direction  of 
a  working  foreman — a  man  who  is 
constantly  among  the  trees  himself 


n>  Piige  21) 

that  its  eventual  sale  in  small  units 
will  richly  reward  not  the  buyers 
but  the  men  who  have  brought  to- 
gether the  desert  soil  and  the  moun- 
tain water,  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
This  land,  that  15  years  ago  many 
passed  up  as  worthless,  now  is  valued 
with  its  wonderful  water  supply,  at 
from  $500  an  acre  up. 

The  Man  Behind  It 

And  so  the  big  idea  of  a  big,  but 
voung  man,  already  is  coming  to* 
fruition.  He  is  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment, but  never  boastful.  He  is  busy, 
but  never  unapproachable.  And  it  is 
typical  of  him  that  his  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  his  delightful  mother 
is  of  far  greater  moment  than  any 
pending  business  deal.  Perhaps  A. 
B.  Miller  has  been  too  busy  to  marry; 
perhaps  his  life  is  filled  by  his  love 
for  his  ranch.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his 
mother  presides  over  his  pleasant 
home  with  a  hospitality  that  many 
have  cause  to  remember. 

On    the    recent   summer  evening 


Fontana  Hog  Equipment 
Above— Cooker  for  preparing  cull 
beans. 

Center — Feeding  floor  on  runners, 
used  in  dry  lots  and  pasture. 

Below — Portion  of  farrowing  houses, 
showing  arrangement  of  front  for 
shade  and  ventilation. 

and  will  keep  an  individual  record  of 
each.  Unless  the  man  in  charge  of  a 
fruit  ranch  or  a  unit  of  a  large  ranch 
actually  irrigates  and  prunes  and 
works  among  the  trees  himself,  he 
cannot  take  the  interest  that  he  should 
or  know  as  much  as  he  should  about 
his  trees  and  soil." 

Big  Scale  Production  Difficult 

And  so  this  man  whose  vision  made 
Fontana  possible  virtually  confesses 
the  failure  of  the  system  that  he  and 
all  who  know  him  regard  with  so 
much  pride.  Not  a  failure  financially, 
nor  absolutely,  but  rather  the  inade- 
quacy of  any  man  to  cope  with  pres- 
ent conditions  of  labor  and  expense 
of  operation. 

That  the  project  itself  has  not  and 
cannot,  fail  is  self-evident  to  anyone 
who  has  inspected  Fontana  ranch,  and 


when  we  sat  on  the  cool  veranda, 
looked  proudly  at  him  and  said: 
doesn't  look  much  like  the  sickly 
tie  fellow  I  brought  from  the 
to  California  so  many  years  ago 

Observing  his  rugged,  athletic 
ure,  healthy  color  and  buoyant 
ner,  we  agreed  with  her. 

"Yes,  Mother,"  he  reminded 
with  a  smile,  "and  we  mustn't  f 
that  you  owe  your  life  to  Califo 
The  West  has  been  very  good  to 

And  in  truth,  we  thought  as  we 
parted,  where  but  in  the  VVes 
California — could  a  "Fontana" 
grown  in*10  years  from  an  idea 
reality? 


A  Pruning  Hint 

T  MAKE  light  work  of  pruning  of 
*  prune  or  apricot  trees,  by  using  a 
wagon  instead  of  a  ladder.  I  drive  a 
flat-rack  wagon  through  the  row,  close 
up  to  the  trees  and  can  reach  all  the 
limbs  and  make  a  good,  square  cut. 

If  the  trees  are  large,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  drive  back  the  other  side 


of  the  row.    A  pair  of  6-foot 
shears  will  be  helpful  in  reaching 
upper  limbs. 

Another  way  to  save  labor  is  to 
the  brush  with  a  hay-rake  inst? 
picking  it  up.  If  it  is  a  quiet  day, 
may  be  able,  safely,  to  burn  the 
in  the  orchard. — W.  S  Burns, 
California. 
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Teaching  Calf  to  Drink 

VTEARLY  all  Orchard  and  Farm 
'  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
struggle  incident  to  making  the  aver- 
age calf  drink  from  a  bucket.  It  is 
humorous  to  onlookers  but  often  very 
serious  to  the  trainer.  Here  is  a 
method  that  does  away  with  much  of 
the  discomfort  for  both  calf  and 
owner. 

First  fasten  the  calf  to  a  small  chain 
long  enough  so  that  it  can  exercise  a 
little.  Dip  a  cloth  in  a  pan  of  warm 
|m ilk.  and  allow  the  calf  to  suck  the 
cloth.  While  the  calf  is  holding  the 
cloth,  pour  a  litte  milk  with  a  cup  into 
the  side  of  its  mouth.  Soon  the  calf 
ktrill  follow  the  cloth  to  the  pan  and 
the  rag  or  finger  may  be  withdrawn 
and  it  may  be  found  that  the  calf  will 
try  at  once  to  drink  from  the  pan. 
I  Sometimes  k  may  take  an  hour  of 
patient  effort  to  make  the  calf  drink 
by  itself.  I  have  even  known  a  stub- 
porn  calf  to  hold  out  for  two  days, 
Mit  it  is  well  worth  while  to  spend 
[he  necessary  effort  in  order  to  wean 
|he  calf  at  the  start.  Rather  than  let 
am  go  hungry,  however,  it  may  be 
better  to  force  him  to  drink  the  first 
Jay  by  means  of  a  bottle  or  can  with 

spout. 

It  is  entirely  unnatural  for  a  calf 
|o  put  its  head  down  into  a  pail  and 

is  no  wonder  that  the  old  method, 
khich  required  a  man  astride  of  the 
wlf's  neck  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
Is  assistants,  has  been  superseded  by 
pore  natural  methods. — M.  E.  Mc- 
laniel,  Templeton,  California. 


Cure  for  Dysentery 
HALVES  fed  on  separated  milk 
sometimes  become  affected  with 
|ysentery.  A  good  cure,  I  have 
Mind,  is  a  preparation  made  from 
lorn,  parched  very  brown  (or  even 
lurried  almost  black),  ground  fine  and, 
paked  or  steeped  in  hot  water  or 
■ilk  for  an  hour  or  more. 
[  Strain  and  give  this  liquid  with  the 
lijk.  Two  or  three  doses  may  be  re- 
luired.  It  is  claimed  that  good  re- 
Bits  may  be  secured  also  with  ground 
bffee. — ML  E.  McDaniel,  Templeton, 
California. 


Hog  Pastures 

|F  THE  hog  is  to  be  accorded  its 
proper  place  among  the  other  farm 
himals,  give  it  a  like  amount  of  care 
bd  attention.    The  Division  of  Ani- 
al  Industry  of  the  California  De- 
krtment   of  Agriculture   offers  the 
[flowing  suggestions: 
Provide  for  the  hogs  a  first  class 
asture — say,  a  pasture  of  alfalfa  or 
lover,  and  make  it  so  large  that  onry 
flf  is  required.    The  other  half  can 
cut  and  cured  for  hay.    An  acre 
alfalfa  or  clover,  when  properly 
|d,  is  said  to  make  as  much  pork  as 
acre  of  corn.    And,  furthermore, 
|e    pasturing   of   alfalfa   or  clover 
Iflds  up  soil  fertility  with  a  mini- 
um of  labor,  whereas  grain  depletes 
le  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
pets  from  the  ranch  a  maximum 
mount  of  high  priced  labor.  Good 
Mtures  also  have  the  advantage  of 
|rnishing  range  for  exercise  as  well 
feed,  and  keep  the  animals  in  a 
thier  condition,  besides  producing 
more  cheaply.    If  the  hog  raiser 
Id  make  a  profit  in  these  days, 
alone  should  not  be  fed.  For- 
crops  have  proved  to  be  the  great- 
profit-producers    in    nearly  all 
e-ra'ising    districts.    Grain  has 
~*ed"  many  pork   producers  as 
is  porkers. 


WerDevehpers 


f*r  sAa/Y  ana' 
&tet-oro+  p?*r  for 


0*»pJkM  pump 


of We&Haven  California, 
has  in&alled 

34- 

LAYNE  d^BOWLER 

That  company  knows/ 


Capacities  of  Layne  &  Bowler 
Pumps  range  from  180  to  4500 
Gallons  per  minute. 
REQUEST  FOLDER  NO.  27 


LAYNE  <fT UOWLERc^S 

<}OOSAftfTAFEAVE»^  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


CEMENT 
MIXER 

For  the  Farm 
$75 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles 
With  Engine, 
$200 

Write  for  cata- 
logue 

The  Brown  Beavis  Co.,  Inc. 

«»  E.  Third  St.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
 Phone  10037.  

KEEP  BEES 

Bees  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they 
supply  you  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  In  caring  for  the  bees. 

Valuable  booklet  with  price  list  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1830  East  10th  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Advertise  your  wants  In  Orchard  and 
Farm.  A  small  ad  will  do  wonders — the 
cost  Is  small — foil  particulars  upon  appli- 
cation. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 

Insure  Your  Water  Supply  Against 
Shortage  of  Electric  Power 

Buy  a 

HERCULES 

KEROSENE  ENGINE 
Now 

Sizes  1>2  to  12  H.  P. 

We  Have  Them  in  Stock 


Smith-Booth-Usher  Co. 

Pumps  -Engines-Motors -Machinery  Supplies 
San  Francisco  — Taft    LosAngelgs 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living! 


Buy  Reclaimed 
Army  Goods! 

— Goods  left  on  hand  when  the  war 
closed;  have  seen  service  bnt  are  clean 
and  sanitary  and  in  good  condition. 
Offered  at  a  fraction  of  original  cost. 
Buy  direct  from  this  ad.  Satisfaction 
or  your  money  back. 

— ALSO  WHITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOG. 
Army  goods,  camp  supplies,  wearing 
apparel  and  general  merchandise — AT 
PRICES  THAT  SAVE   YOU  MONEY. 

U.  S.  Breeches 

SOc.  75c,  S1.00 

—  ARMY  KHAKI 
BREECHES,  in  fine  con- 
dition, sizes  28  to  34: 
priced  according  to  con- 
dltlon  »1  30c.  75c  &  SI. 
WOOL  SHIRTS  »t  $2.45. 
— Army  serge  shirts,  olive 
drab,  all-wool,  almost 
new.  breast  lined,  elbow 
doubled.  Sizes  l3'/z  to 
li'i  Special.  S2.45. 
—WOOL  COATS.  *l.95— 
Matches  breeches:  warm 
ana  durable.  Sizes  32 
to  38. 

—  KHAKI  COATS.  25c— 
Match  khaki  breeches. 
Sizes  32  to  38. 
—WOOL  PANTS.  $1  — 
Olive  drab.  all  -  wool. 
Sizes  28  to  34. 
—BLUE  WOOL  PANTS. 
$1.  Big  bargain.  Sizes 
28  to  42. 

—WOOL  OVERCOATS— 
$5.95.  Almost  new.  Sizes 
32  to  38.  i 
—WOOL  SPIRAL  PUTTEES.  95e.  Almost  new. 

U.  S.  Tents 
at  $40.00 

—  i  i  ..<•  Mjuare 
tent.  16x16,  :i-ft. 
null,  l  l  - 1 1 .  ren- 
ter, 12.4-oz.  duck. 
Weald  cost  *ioo 
to    make.      A    big    bargain    at  siu.no. 

$25,  $30  yd 

— A  r  m  y  wall 
tents,  very 
fine,  made  with 
tropical  venti- 
lator top ;  size> 
9x9.  3-ft.  wall. 
White,  12-ox..  at  »«5;  khaki.  12.4-ox., 
at  $30. 

Tent,  $2.45 

— TJ.  8.  Shelter 
tent,  sleepH  two 
people,  easy  to  put 
dp;  are  a  1  ni  •  s  t 
new;  extra  big 
value  at  S3. 43. 


Blankets 

.$3.95 

^w..n«injwj,)Hiwj4>45 

— For  double  bed**;  reclaimed  bnt  in 
fine  <x>ndiUon;  big  value**.  Blanket* 
made  of  heavy  wool  OVeTCOatlnfa  1" 
dark  colors  at  f  I  95;  U.  S.  blanket**  in 
olive  drab  or  bine  at  $4.4.">. 

Meat  Pans 

50c,  75c 
— Heavy  alumi- 
num, folding 
handle,  cook  in 
p-an  and  use  lid 
for  dlftii;  fine  for 

Boy  Tout*  and  other  ontdoor  camper* ; 
new  at  75c;  used  at  SOc. 

U.  S.  Gas  Mask,  50c 

— Cost  $7  to  ma!ie;  ure  in 
fine  condition,  the  can  van 
haversack  alone  is  worth 
more  than  our  price.  An 
interesting  relic  of  the  war. 
Complete  for  150c. 

U.  S.  Knapsacks 

$2.00.  $2.25,  $2.50 
—In  fine  order;  for  hiker?* 
and  others  needing  a  fine 
knapsack.  Priced  according 
to  rnntfition  at  $2.00,  $2.25 
and  $2.50. 

U.  S.  Haversacks 

$1.00  and  $1.50 
— In  good  condition;  two 
grades — $1.00  and  $1.50. 

TRENCH  SHOVEL, 
75c,  new;  makes  fine 
auto  or  garden  shovel. 

— Order    Direct     From    This  Ad. 

Satisfaction     guaranteed     or  your 

money  refunded. 
— W  rite    For    New  Catalog. 

Just  ont.    Reduces  the  cost  of  living. 

Write  for  it.  Address: 

Army  &  Navy  Dept.  Store 

Dept.  29 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


The  Successful  Gardener 

/.'  y  Justin  Nutt 

Our  ganjen  will  be  big  and  fine 

This  spring.  Oh,  yes,  we  know  It; 
We've  planted  everything  in  line 

And  studied  how  to  grow  It. 
Some  plants  aren't  thriving.  It  is  true — 

But  then  that  doesn't  fret  us. 
No  matter  what  the  others  do, 

We've  radishes  and  lettuce! 

Our  spinach  bed  is  rather  weak — 

The  artichokes  look  sickly. 
I  think  the  leeks  have  sprung  a  leak; 

The  peppers  are  quite  prickly. 
And — yes,  the  beans,  we  must  admit 

Are  stringy.  But — you  get  us? 
We're  always  sure  we'll  have  our  bit 

of  radishes  and  lettuce. 

Our  chicory,  the  chickens  ate; 

As  well  as  the  tomatoes. 
Our  late  cucumbers  were  so  late, 

They  crossed  with  the  potatoes. 
But  we  are  kind  to  all  our  friends, 

And  everyone  that's  met  us 
Has  shared  with  us  our  choicest  blends 

Of  radishes  and  lettuce. 

L'Envoi 

Thus,  every  year  the  story  runs, 
The  birds  and  bugs  beset  us. 

But  always  there  are  tons  and  tons 
Of  radishes  and  lettuce. 


Sparks  From  the  Crescent 


"And  were  you  very  sick  with  the 
'flu,'  Ebenezer?" 

"Sick!  Was  ah  sick?  Why,  man, 
ebery  mornin'  ah  looked  in  de  cas'ulty 
list  fer  mah  name!" 


"They  say  cremation  is  healthful.*' 
"Maybe  so,  but  I  feel  sure  I  should 
never  be  the  same  man  again." 


Many  a  man  who  declares  during 
his  honeymoon  that  he  has  married 
his  ideal  is  willing  to  assert  a  year 
later  that  he  married  an  ordeal. 


"I  tell  you  I  won't  have  this  room," 
protested  the  old  lady  to  the  bell  boy 
who  was  conducting  her.  "I  ain't 
agoing  to  pay  my  good  money  for  a 
pigsty  with  a  measly  little  foldin'  bed 
in  it.  If  you  think  that  just  because 
I'm  a  little  near-sighted — " 


Must  Break  Something 

Oh,  see  the  speedomaniac — 

Be  almost  had  a  wreck! 
If  he  doesn't  break  the  record. 

Be  will  surely  break  his  neck. 

— Juttin  Xutt. 


Joys  of  City  Life 

"Gracious,  what  is  it — an  automobile  racef 
"No,'  house  for  rent." 


"Sedentary  work  tends  to  lessen  the 
endurance."  B*B 

"In  other  words,  the  more  one  sits, 
the  less  one  can  stand." 

"Exactly.  And  if  one  lies  a  great 
deal,  one's  standing  is  lost  com- 
pletely." 


The  Way  It  Sounded 

.Said  the  stammering  lieutenant: 
"Does  anyone  know  where  I  put — 
put — put  my  put — put — puttees?'' 

"Hurray,"  cried  the  colonel  from 
inside  the  house.  "They've  got  that 
flivver  started  at  last!" 


Profoundly  disgusted,  the  boy  cut 
her  short,  "Get  in,  mum.  Get  in,"  he 
ordered.  "This  ain't  your  room.  This 
is  the  elevator." 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
boy  on  the  farm  is  to  keep  a  girl  on 
the  next  farm. 


Possibilities  That  Lie  B 

(Continued 

proposition.  It  was  quite  a  problem, 
too,  for  there  was  an  uurly,  vacant 
corner  that  nothing  seemed  to  fit  into. 
Everyone  had  to  be  consulted  and 
everyone  had  a  different  idea. 

We  finally  decided  on  just  two 
things — a.  "comfy"  davenport,  and  a 
floor  lamp.  There  were  just  dozens 
of  colors  and  styles  to  choose  from 
when  we  went  to  get  them,  too,  so  it 
was  no  trouble  to  get  exactly  the  ones 
that  would  fit  in. 

They  surely  made  our  corner  cozy. 
We  had  no  idea  what  a  change  it 
would  make  in  our  home.  We're 
awfully  partial  to  lamps  anyway — but 
that's  a  subject  all  to  itself. 

As  we  said,  we  were  just  trying  to 
get  this  idea  of  home  improvement 
straightened  out  a  little,  so  our  little 
friend  wouldn't  feel  that  it  was  a  good 


eyond  the  Open  Door 

from  Yog*  24) 

deal  to  undertake  when  she  started  to 
improve  her  home.  We  wanted  her 
to  feel  that  she  could  have  that  home 
she  so  longed  for  in  order  to  keep  her 
kiddies  contented. 

If  you've  started  a  home,  the  best 
way  is  to  let  it  grow  with  you — here 
a  bit  added,  somewhere  else  a  piece 
eliminated,  until  that  indescribable 
"home"  atmosphere  begins  to  make 
itself  strongly  felt.  There  comes  to 
be  an  air  that  breathes  its  vitality  into 
all  who  chance  to  come  under  its 
spell. 

'  Then  and  then  only  may  we  truth- 
fully say  our  house  is  a  home.  Even 
if  we  do  meet  with  seemingly  difficult 
problems,  which  one  of  the  numerous 
home  decorators  nowadays  can  quick- 
ly solve,  isn't  the  result  very  much 
worth  while? 


uriace; 


Lock 
3eamPipe 


With  the 


Ipckjeamjleeve 


Strongest, 


smoo 


thest 


most  practical  con- 
r8truction  possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 

in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.12thSt  and  25th  Are.   Oakland.  CaL 


HADEWEu 


G.  W.  PRICE 
Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

MOORE  &  HANCOCK 
Sale  Agents 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
316  Rialto  Bldg.     Phone  Sutter  259. 


Belted   Type,   Split  Shell,  Vertical 
and  Double  Suction  Pumps 
Pipe  Fittings,  Engines 
COMPLETE  PUMPING  PLANTS 

QUICK  DELIVERY 


OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

Teddy  Tetzlaff  Service  I 

WHITE  GARAGE  REPAIR  8HOP 
810  to  SIS  Soath  OUre  Street  . 
Main  8133  l-OS  ANOBUaWJ 


MO  LINE 

The  Universal  Tractor 


800  owners  in  43  counties  in  Iowa 
hundreds  of  owners  in  37  states 

report  a  saving  of  one  man  and  four  to  five  horses  per 
farm  by  using  the  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming.  As 
a  result  of  actual  figures  kepfcby  owners,  $700  to  $2200 
profit  a  year  is  being  reported  daily. 

The  Moline  Tractor  will  do  for  you  what  it  has  done 
for  others.    It  does  two  big  things  to  increase,  profits — ; 

—  Increases  production. 

—  Decreases  the  cost  of  production. 

Increases  production  by  enabling  one  man  to  plow  more, 
harrow  more,  seed  more,  cultivate  more,  mow  more, 
harvest  more,  than  possible  under  other  methods. 

Decreases  the  cost  of  production  by — 

— Saving  help  because  it  increases  production  per 
man. 

—Saving  horses  because  it  does  all  field  work, 
including  cultivation. 

Thus  the  profit  from  the  Moline  Tractor  is  two-fold — it 
increases  income  and  decreases  expenses. 

There  is  another  phase  of  great  importance  aside  from 
its  money-making  ability.  The  Moline  Tractor  makes 
farming  more  enjoyable — 98  per  cent  of  owners  who 
have  reported  to  us  say  so.  It  puts  more  speed  into  and 
makes  easier  many  operations  that  have  been  drudgery. 

The  Moline  Tractor  is  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm. 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Branch**  at  Atlanta.  New  Orleans.  Dallas.  Oklahoma,  City.  St.  Louts.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y..  Baltimore,  Lea)  Angela*) 
Stockton,  Cal..  Spokane,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Minot,  N.  D..  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D..  Dea  Moines.  Blooming  ton.  111..  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jackson.  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tana. 


ow  it  Han 

-{hat  SPERRY  bsnJw  ftOUR  ' 
is  always  the  same 


TO  begin  with,  it  doesn't  happen.  It's  just  a  nat- 
ural, inevitable  result  of  marvelous  accuracy 
in  making.  This  scientific  and  practical  care 
and  skill  enter  into  the  making  of  Sperry  Drifted  Snow 
Flour  every  step  of  the  way,  from  the  selection  and 
proper  proportioning  and  thorough  blending  of  the 
various  wheats  to  the  very  sewing  of  the  sack  in  which 
it  comes  to  you. 

Chemists  test  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour  at  every 
stage  of  its  making.  And  finally  when  each  milling  is 
finished,  repeated  tests  are  made  in  the  baking  labora- 
tory further  to  " prove  perfection  absolutely  perfect." 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour 
permitted  to  go  to  your  grocer  for  your  service. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour  — 
'The  Standard  since  1852"— and  see  that  you  get  it! 


TRACTOR  AND 
IMPLEMENT  SHOW 

OF  THE  WEST 


LOS  ANGELES  ■  ■  SEPT.  20-26 

To  be  held  in  beautiful  VERDUGO  WOODLANDS,  of  Glendale, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association 

of  So.  Calif.  Sanctioned  by  the  National  Implement  and  Vehicle  Assn. 

A  unique,  comprehensive,  educational  exhibit.  Held  in  the  open  under  beauti- 
ful natural  grove  of  sycamore  and  oak  trees.    All  under  shade,  with  no  tents. 

You  will  be  able  to  see  practically  every  make  of  tractor,  thresher  and  motor- 
cultivator;  implements  (both  tractor  and  horse-drawn),  motortrucks,  pumps,  farm 
lighting  plants,  lubricating  oils,  belting  and  all  other  farm  labor-saving  devices 
known. 

You  will  be  able  to  study  all  the  latest  designs  of  the  machinery  you  might  need 
in  comfort  and  under  beautiful  natural  settings. 

For  your  comfort  and  amusement  there  will  be  plenty  of  comfortable  seats,  a 
rest  room  and  nursery  for  the  ladies  with  small  children,  playgrounds  for  the  larger 
children,  continuous  educational  moving  pictures.  At  night  the  grounds  will  be  il- 
luminated like  day;  there  will  be  band  concerts  and  dancing.  Large  restaurant  on 
the  grounds  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  of 
Southern  California  there  will  be  one  of  the  finest  aviation  fields  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, operated  in  connection  with  the  show. 

For  information  regarding  space,  address 

Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers'  Ass'n. 

of  Southern  California, 

169  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.  / 
^-^^  Los  Angeles,  California  ^   ks^-/ 
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Omr  Mtiiliil  Psllsr 

Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  of, 
by  and  (or  agricultural  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  the  tUler  of  the  soil  Is  due 
the  best  that  Hfe  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  la  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 
We  honor  him  as  the  basic  producer. 
His  problems  are  our  problems;  his  tri- 
umphs, our  triumphs;  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows, oura  Ts  record  his  achleveemnts 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies: 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  sad  practical  Information : 
to  assist,  entertain  and  Inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that 
Is  the  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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Around  the  Calendar 

Dear,  drowsy,  warm-hearted  August.  I 

love  yon  in  spite  of  the  heat.  I  love 
your  bright  flowers,  your  soft  evening 
hours,  and  the  leaves  that  you  drop  at 
my  feet.  The  drone  of  the  bees  Is  yocr 
anthem,  so  dreamy,  and  lazy  and  low; 
your  winds  are  caressing,  yowr  clear 
skies  a  blessing.  Your  mission  Is  making 
things  grow!  So,  August,  I'll  never  bo- 
rate you,  for  heat  and  dlsoomfort  a  a* 
dust.  There  are  some.  It  Is  true,  who 
will  hate  you;  but  let  thesa  rave  oa  If 
they  must.  For  you  are  the  jewel  of 
summer — rare  token  of  bouatfftl  wealth. 
But  you're  dry,  very  dry,  dear  old  Aug- 
ust; so  here's  a  grape-jnioe  to  your 
health. — Jason  Wells. 
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"MRS.  ROONEV8  GOAT' 

O  YOU  think  it  is  healthful  to 
keep  your  goat  in  the  house?" 
inquired  a  visitor  at  an  Irish  peasant 
home.  "I  dunno  as  to  that,  mum," 
answered  the  housewife,  "But  I  bin 
keepin'  'er  in  th'  house  these  slven 
years,  an'  sure  she  ain't  never  been 
sick  in  'er  life." 

And  as  long  as  she  feels  that  way 
about  it,  no  doubt  sickness  never  will 
get  Mrs.  Rooney's  goat.  Her  reply 
shows  how  much  depends  upon  the 
point  of  view.  Many  a  legal  or  fistic 
battle  has  served  to  prove  nothing  more 
than  that  both  contestants  were  right 
The  same  situation  may  have  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect  when  surveyed 
from  different  angles. 

How  much  of  our  friction  with  fellow 
men  and  women  could  be  avoided  if 
each  would  try  to  see  beyond  his  own 
narrow  viewpoint.  Because  the  answer 
to  a  question  seems  clear  to  us,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  we  have  the 
only  correct  answer.  Every  question 
has  at  least  two  sides,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  our  opponent  is  look- 
ing at  the  other  one.  Before  we  are 
sure  that  our  solution  is  the  only  one, 
let  us  think  of  Mrs.  Rooney's  goat. 

— Hdltor. 
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How  to  Make  Advertisements  Work  for  You 

ID  you  ever  think  of  an  advertisement  as  an  employe  or  servant,  ready 
and  willing  to  help  you  in  solving  your  business  or  household  problems? 
Advertising  stands  with  labor  and  capital  as  one  of  the  great  forces  that 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  a'turning.  Whenever  you  need 
something  for  your  home  or  ranch,  refer  to  the  alphabetical 
questionnaire  below,  which  is  a  regular  feature  of  Orchard 
and  Farm.  It  offers  our  readers  a  convenient  method  of 
supplying  their  wants  with  articles  of  known  merit.  You 
are  not  getting  all  that  Orchard  and  Farm  has  to  offer  you 
until  you  "put  the  ads  to  work."  Each  of  the  following 
queries  is  answered,  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  page 
listed  opposite. 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Page. 

Automobile  Tires — Do  pneumatic  truck  tires  save  truck  and  loads?   11 

Cultivators — Where  do  I  write  for  facts  on  a  motor  cultivator?  Orchard 

and  Farm  Supplement,  Page   4 

Driers — Who  makes  fruit-drying  machines?   17 

Dry  Batteries — Can  I  get  booklet  telling  how  to  run  gas  engine?   21 

Gasoline — What  effect  has  the  shortage  on  quality?   28 

Levelers — Where  can  I  get  a  land  leveler  for  small  farm?   22 

Oil — Is  there  a  different  grade  for  different  tractors?   32 

Spark  Plugs — How  can  I  guard  against  spark  plugs  "going  dead"?   20 

Tire  Equipment — What  popular  small-sized  tire  to  specialized  on  for  farm 

auto  use?    4 

Tractor  Design — Why  does  power  farming  bring  the  greatest  profit? 

Orchard  and  Farm  Supplement,  Pages  2,  3 

Tractor  Work — What  is  one  good  day's  work  for  man  and  tractor?   35 

Tractor  Concerns — Could  I  buy  stock  in  an  old  established  CaL  tractor 

concern?    15 

Tractor  Ownership — I  want  information  about  a  complete  tractor  power 

investment.   Can  I  get  it?   17 

Tractor  Operation — I  want  economical  tractor  for  small  farm.   Where  can 

I  expect  to  find  one?   >  '   29 

Tractor  Catalog — Where  can  I  get  catalog  on  tractor  operation  costs?   19 

Trailers — Can  I  get  a  real  heavy-duty  trailer?   26 

MACHINERY,  PLOWS,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Bean  Threshers — Can  I  get  a  catalog  describing  threshers?   18 

Blasting  Powdei — What  will  good  blasting  powder  do  for  my  ranch?  —  ..  28 
Chemical  Engine — I  might  have  saved  my  ranch  house  from  fire  if  I  had 
a  ranch  chemical  engine.    Where  can  I  get  information  for  future 

protection?    14 

Farm  Engine — How  can  I  learn  about  heavy-duty  farm  engine?   20 

Fire  Extinguisher — Can    I    order    by    mail    a    moderate-priced  fire 

extinguisher?    27 

Harvester — Is  there  such  a  machine  as  self-gathering  corn  harvester?....  20 
Mixers  and  Cutters — Any  chance  to  get  such  things  at  bargain?  Orchard 

and  Farm  Supplement,  Page   1 

Pipe — Where  can  I  get  prices  on  pipe?   18 

Pipe — I  want  a  catalog  on  good  surface  pipe.   Where  do  I  send  for  it?  12 

Plows — I  want  information  on  all  tractor  plows;  tell  me  where  to  get  it. . .  26 

Plows — How  can  I  get  a  real  orchard  tractor  plow?   33 

Plows — I  want  information  about  disc  plows;  where  do  I  get  it?   34 

Pumps — What  can  be  saved  with  high  efficiency  pumps?   34 

Pumps — How  can  I  pump  more  water  at  less  cost?   12 

Pumps — Can  I  eliminate  water-carrying  drudgery?   27 

Pumps — Do  you  know  of  a  big  water-developing  concern?   29 

Pumps — How  can  I  learn  about  turbine  pumps?   17 

Pumps — Where  can  I  get  pump  at  bargain  price?   Orchard  and  Farm  Sup- 
plement, Page    4 

Scrapers — Can  you  inform  me  of  a  good  tractor  scraper?   34 

Well- Boring  Outfit — Do  they  manufacture  complete  well-boring  outfits?..  27 
PLANTS    (FIELD    AND    GARDEN),    ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT; 
FERTILIZERS— 

Fertilizer' — Where  can  I  get  facts  on  various  kinds?   29 

Fruit  Pickers — What  is  a  "continuous"  fruit  picker?   18 

Grasses — Is  this  the  time  to  plant  grasses  for  pasture?   13 

Nursery  Stock— Can  I  book  orders  for  next  season  now?   14 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

Calf  Meal — Where  can  I  get  economical  calf  meal?   20 

Molasses — How  does  it  compare  in  cost  with  hay?    Orchard  and  Farm 

Supplement,  Page    4 

Silos — What  is  advantage  of  owning  a  good  silo?  .'   23 

Stock  Remedies — Where  can  I  get  a  remedy  for  cow  cleaning?   18 

REAL  ESTATE,  LAND  OPPORTUNITIES,  INVESTMENTS— 

Farm  Lands,  Northwest — Where  can  I  get  information  about  lands  in 

British  Columbia?  •  13 

Land  Partnership— where  can  I  get  land 'ideally  adapted  to  raising  both 

fruit  trees  and  poultry  on  big  scale?    18 

POULTRY,  PET  STOCK  AND  SUPPLIES— 

Egg  Food — What  can  I  feed  hens  to  increase  erg  production?   26 

Food  Tonics — How  can  hens  be  put  back  to  work  qucikly  after  molting?. . .  27 

Green  Feed  Substitute — Is  there  a  really  good  substitute?   23 

Lice  Remedy — Where  can  I  get  bulletin  on  this  subject?   23 

New  Invention — Is.it  possible  to  determine  sex  of  eggs?   23 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Flour — What  is  a  good  make  of  flour  to  order  In  quantities  for  farm 

use?  Back  Cover  Page 

Gas  Heat — Is  tt  possible  to  have  gas  heat  and  heat  water  with  gas  in 

farm  home?   1' 

Kerosene  Burner— Can  I  successfully  make  my  old  stove  into  a  gas  range?  26 

Outing  Goods — How  can  I  get  outing  and  array  goods?   27 

Piano — Where  can  I  get  a  good  player  piano?   25 


AGRICULTURAL  SHOWS — 

What  :s  the  date  and  what  are  the 
attractions  of  the  State  Fair  this 
year?  Orchard  and  Farm  Sup- 
plement, Page    1 

Where  will  the  first  National 
Tractor  Show  of  the  West  be 

held?    2 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Adding  Machines — Is  there  an 
economically-priced  adding  ma- 
chine for  ranchers?    12 

Asthma — Is  there  a  ho  arte  method 
of  treating  asthma?   18 

Bags — I  want  different  sized  bags 
for  shipping.  How  can  I  order 
them?    12 

Bee  Supplies — Where  can  I  get 
bee  supply  booklet?   SB 

Beekeepers — Does  it  p>ay  to  keep 
bees,  and  where  can  I  get  In- 
formation?  29 

Belting — I  want  to  know  where  I 
can  get  belting  of  an  kinds  . .  25 

Boxes — Can  I  order  fruit  boxes  by 
mail?    1* 

Building  Materials — Can  Orchard 
and  Farm  tell  me  where  I  can 
get  building  material  data?....  36 

Chiropractic; — Where  could  I  study 
chiropractic?   36 

Cigarettes — Can  I  buy  a  cigarette 
that  doesn't  leave  an  unpleasant 
after  taste?    32 

Honey — Where  can  I  ship  honey 
and  beeswax?    33 

Paint — Can  you  tell  mo  where  I 
can  buy  paints  that  realty  save 
surfaces?    13 

Sheep — Where  can  I  send  for  a 
good  breed  of  sheep?   2* 

COVER  DRAWING 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM'S  special 
cover  drawing  is  adapted  from  the 
world-famous  painting,  "The  Conquer- 
ors," which  shows  a  host  of  soldier- 
leaders,  headed  by  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  marching  over 
fields  of  slain  victims — destructive 
conquest.  The  modern  conquerors  are 
farmers  and  power-farming,  and  in- 
stead of  the  slain  the  conquering 
tractors  pass  over  harvest  fields  and 
past  smiling  farm  homes— constructive 
conquest! 


"And  how  is  Mr.  Beget" 
"Oh,  he's  completely  cored." 
"Wonderful!    I  suppose  they  put  Mm 
iow>n  as  a  remarkable  reeseere." 
"No,  they  put  him  dsum  in  brnve." 

If  Mr.  Hogg  didn't  squeal,  a*  doubt  he 
was  al  least  very  much  disgruntled.  If  r«a 
would  be  cured  of  all  desire  t»  experiment 
with  "orphan"  farm  papers,  besoms  a  regu- 
lar reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  which  was 
established  in  1888.  It  always  brings  home 
the  bacon. 


Coming  Next  Month 

An  absorbing  mate'  story  of 
love  and  successful  forming, 
"Checkerboard  Chmriey,"  by  Al- 
bert Constant  Jameson,  tmill  ap- 
pear in  the  September  number  of 
Orchard  and  Farm.  Fate  maid  to 
Charley,  "It's  your  move,"  and 
because  he  was  always  on  the 
square  he  finally  mooed  into  the 
King  Row,  where  he  was  not 
without  his  Queen.  If  you  en- 
joy a  clean,  gripping,  enter- 
taining story,  be  sure  to  read 
"Checkerboard  Charles/." 
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LAST  year  Firestone  lifted 
^  the  SOxSVfe-inch  tire  out 
from  all  the  sizes  made  and 
focused  attention  on  it— as  the 
only  tire  size  capable  of  quantity 
production.  And  not  only  the 
tire  user  but  the  whole  tire 
industry  responded. 

Firestone  built  an  exclusive 
factory  devoted  to  this  size — 
and  worked  out  a  specialized 
way  of  manufacturing  this  tire 
in  quantity — without  a  back- 
ward move — every  tire  good. 

Today — while  others  are  cen- 
tering on  the  tire  for  owners 
of  small  cars,  the  Firestone  Zxh- 
inch  is  out  in  front  with  a 
highly  specialized  and  bed- 
rock economical  method  of 
manufacture. 

Firestone  is  two  years  ahead  because 
Firestone  saw  two  years  ahead — and 
you  owners  of  light  cars  get  the  benefit. 
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Let  Us  Stop  This  Embargo  Propaganda! 


HUMAN  beings,  when  in  distress,  are  apt  to  jump  at  conclusions. 
And  conclusions  hastily  reached  may  not  be  sound.   How  short- 
sighted are  they  who  recommend  as  a  remedy  for  the  burden- 
some cost  of  living  that  an  embargo  be  declared  upon  exportation  of 
foodstuf  f  s ! 

True,  our  exports  of  farm  products  in  1919  reached  the  astound- 
ing total  of  four  billions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  the  total  value  of  all 
•ther  products  exported  during  the  year.  Yet,  arbitrarily  to  stop  this 
flow  of  commerce  would  bring  about  nothing  less  than  disaster.  We 
all  know  to  our  sorrow  how  many  are  the  ramifications  of  Govern- 
ment interference  with  general  business  (not  in  the  nature  of  natural 
monopoly).  Here  is  just  another  case  where  complications  would 
increase  with  each  step,  with  the 
final  result  that  the  country  would 
be  in  worse  condition  than  before, 
as  far  as  quantity  and  prices  of  food 
were  concerned. 

Let  us  survey  the  situation 
©•oily.  It  will  be  seen  that  curtail- 
ment of  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts can  mean  nothing  more  or  less 
than  curtailment  of  production.  The 
minute  the  prise  of  farm  products 
is  driven  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  farmer  will  steadily  de- 
crease his  cultivated  acreage  and 
merely  hasten  the  day  when  a  real 
food  famine,  greater  than  we  have 
supposed  possible,  will  be  upon  us. 
Probably  never  before  in  the 


WHICH? 
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interests  of  the  farmers,  he  is  considering  the  best  interests  of  the 
entire  Nation.  WHEN  WILL  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  LEARN 
THAT  THEIR  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY,  PEACE  AND  COMFORT 
DEPEND  MORE  UPON  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  CONDITIONS 
SURROUNDING  IT  THAN  UPON  ANY  OTHER  NATIONAL 
FACTOR  t 

This  talk  of  throwing  back  upon  the  farmer  the  product  of  his 
labor  by  declaring  an  embargo  on  exports  is  tommyrot!  The  tem- 
porary effect  would  be  trade  and  financial  demoralization;  the  per- 
manent effect,  higher  prices  and  greater  scarcity  of  food! 

As  Orchard  and  Farm  has  so  frequently  pointed  out,  the  greatest 
factor  in  our  National  problems  is  the  labor  factor.  Natural  resources 

and  cold  cash  are  merely  dormant 
forces  until  set  in  motion  by  the  ap- 
plication of  human  thought  and 
muscle.  Since  the  labor  problem  is 
too  big  for  arbitrary  solution;  since 
it  enters  into  every  branch  of  pro- 
duction; since  it  verily  IS  produc- 
tion, the  events  that  transpire  dur- 
ing the  present  reconstruction  pe- 
riod, depend  almost  entirely  on 
labor  and  wage  readjustment. 

This  must  come  first,  and  it 
need  not  come  arbitrarily.  The  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  the  regula- 
tor, and  it  is  at  work  already.  In 
many  sections,  because  of  unsettled 
conditions,  money  tightness,  conges- 
tion and  transportation  difficulties, 


ry  of  the  country  have  supply  and  demand  run  such  a  close  race, 
et  no  less  an  authority  than  Edwin  T..  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
«,  points  out  that  the  very  prosperity  of  American  farmers 
nds  upon  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade.    Secretary  Meredith 
that  every  farmer  should  interest  himself  in  this  trade,  and 
M  that  all  of  the  great  farmers'  organizations  acquaint  themselves 
a  its  requirements  and  possibilities. 
And  no  doubt  the  Secretary  is  well  aware  that  in  promoting  the 
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factories  are  closing  down  and  men  being  thrown  out  of  work, 
even  is  talk  in  certain  industries  of  a  cut  in  wages. 

When  the  demand  for  labor  falls  off,  wages  will  be  lowered,  since 
labor  is  a  commodity  that  goes  into  the  making  of  everything  produced 
or  manufactured.  When  wages  are  lowered,  the  cost  of  production 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  living  will  be  lowered. 

That  is  the  era  upon  which  we  now  are  entering.  Farmers  thought 
the  season  of  1920  would  be  one  of  the  most  (omttaua  «  f*w  ho 
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Step  Right  This  Way  to  the  Tractor  Show! 


CALIFORNIA  has  been  honored 
by  the  National  tractor  and  im- 
plement manufacturers  through 
the  decision  to  hold  the  first  National 
Tractor  and  Implement  Show  of  the 
West  at  Los  Angeles,  September 
20-26. 

It  is  the  first  National  agricultural 
event  ever  staged  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Power  farming  has  done  more  to 
increase  efifciency  and  good  results 
on  the^  farm  than  any  other  big  fac- 
tor. The  men  on  the  land  in  Orchard 
and  Farm's  territory  are  modern 
farmers,  and  they  know  and  utilize 
tractors  and  every  other  kind  of  up- 
to-the-minute  farm  machinery.  So 
they  are  deeply  interested  in  the  plans 
for  the  first  great  National  show  here 
and  thousands  will  attend. 

A  Unique  Location 

The  site  chosen,  a  rarely  beautiful 
•ne,  is  at  Verdugo  Park,  Glendale, 
less  than  ten  miles  from  the  center 
of  Los  Angeles.  Unique  plans  for 
showing  the  tractors  have  been  made. 
It  will  be  a  "still  show";  that  is,  there 
will  be  no  plowing  or  running  over 
fields,  and  tractors  and  all  other  farm- 
ing machinery  and  implements  will  be 
•n  display  "under  the  greenwood 
trees,"  in  »ne  of  Nature's  most  glori- 
ous temples. 

Tractor  City  is  being  laid  out  by 
landscape  engineers.  It  will  be  made 
marveiously  attractive;  more  so  than 
folks  can  imagine,  and  it  will  be  a  de- 
lightful surprise  to  all  who  see  it.  In- 
terurban  electric  trains  will  run  right 
to  the  entrances.  The  city  of  Glen- 
dale will  light  Verdugo  Park  at  night 
so  that  it  will  seem  to  wear  a  gorgeous 
necklace  of  diamonds.  There  will  be 
300,000  square  feet  of  exhibit  space, 
and  it  is  expected  that  over  300  ex- 
hibits will  be  on  display.  A  big  avia- 
tion field  has  been  laid  out,  from 
which  daily  flights  by  expert  aviators 
will  be  made.  Motion  pictures,  a 
dance  pavilion,  bandstand,  with  a  real 
band;  restaurants  and  rest  rooms  and 
day  nurseries  for  the  youngsters,  are 
just  a  few  of  the  extra  features. 

Practical  Ideas  Dominate 

It  is  expected  that  practically  every 
well  known  make  of  farm  tractor  and 
farm  implement  will  be  on  display, 
and  this  means,  of  course,  the  latest 
models  in  every  exhibit.  The  show 
will  constitute  a  liberal  education  in 
power  farming,  and  unquestionably 
every  owner  of  land  who  attends  will 
go  away  with  practical  ideas  which 
will  result  both  in  new  economies  of 
operation  and  in  larger  production  and 
net  results. 

The  act  of  deciding  to  hold  the  huge 
National  show  in  California  crowned 
with  success  a  long  period  of  hard 
and  intelligent  work  by  Western  im- 
plement men,  headed  by  W.  W. 
Rainey,  president  of  the  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association  of  Southern 
California.   The  officers  of  that  asso- 


Californians  Are  Getting  Ready  for  First  Great 
National  Event  of  Kind  Held  West  of  Rockies. 
Place,  Near  Los  Angeles;  Time,  September  20-26. 

By  Bensel  Smythe 


W.  W.  Rainey 

President  of  the  Tractor  and  Implement  Association  of  Southern  California 
and  manager  of  the  Avery  Company  in  Los  Angeles.  He  and  Vice  President 
Thomas  Osborn  and  Treasurer  A.  W.  Hudson  of  the  Association  were  the 
generals  in  the  campaign  to  secure  the  National  show. 


ciation  did  all  the  preliminary  work, 
and  then  they  assured  the  success  of 
the  show  itself  by  securing  the  service 
of  Guy  H.  Hall,  who  will  act  as  man- 
ager. 

Career  of  Guy  Hall 

Guy  H.  Hall  started  the  Kansas 
City  Tractor  Show  Club  five  years 
ago,  and  each  year  the  size  of  the 
show  has  grown  like  the  proverbial 
rolling  snowball.  The  first  show  was 
held  in  a  dinky  little  tent,  while  a 
blizzard  raged  outside.  Three  years 
later  it  was  covering  more  ground 
than  any  circus  you  ever  heard  of,  and 
the  tractors  were  running  the  annual 
automobile  show  a  close  race.  Last 


year  the  great  Middle  West  tractor 
show  was  installed  in  a  mammoth 
building  of  its  own. 

Guy  Hall  was  the  skipper  at  the 
helm  throughout  these  five  eventful 
years.  This  is  the  man  who  is  going 
to  steer  the  first  National  show  for 
the  Pacific  group  of  States.  He  has 
the  confidence  of  every  big  farm  im- 
plement manufacturer.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  these  manufacturers  Mr.'Hall 
stated:  "After  making  a  thorough  sur- 
vey of  the  California  field,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  nowhere  is  there  greater 
need  of  an  exhibition  of  tractors  and 
power  farming  than  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  territory.    When  you  consider 


Wfoj  Tractor  FurKisi  Sfenisig  Better  Fairem^ 


THE  chief  advantages  of  the  trac- 
tor have  usually  been  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  horses  re- 
placed, labor  saved  and  crops  planted 
on  time,  and  too  little  importance  has 
been  placed  on  the  ability  of  the  trac- 
tor to  raise  larger  and  better  crops 
and  to  improve  farming  methods  in 
general.  4 

The  greater  power  of  the  tractor 
gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  of 
practicing  the  best  tillage  methods  and 
doing  his  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  How  many  farmers  have  had 
sufficient  horses  at  all  seasons  during 
the  year  to  do  their  work  the  way 
they  would  like  to  have  it  done?  Few 
would  claim  that  they  had  enough 
horses  at  all  times,  and  still  fewer 
would  realize  how  far  they  had  missed 


having  enough.  In  fact,  where  the 
power  of  nine  horses  is  needed,  only 
six  or  seven  are  being  used,  and  the 
work  is  taking  twice  the  time  instead 
of  being  done  in  the  short  period 
when  soil  conditions  are  just  right.  It 
is  evident  that  to  produce  the  largest 
crops  better  tillage  is  required,  which 
means  more  power  than  is  being  used 
on  the  average  farm  today. 

Deeper  Plowing  Needed 

The  average  depth  of  plowing  on 
farms  where  horses  furnish  the  power 
is  about  S  inches,  which  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  largest  crops.  Deep 
plowing  produces  better  results  be- 
cause (1)  it  furnishes  a  deeper  seed 
bed  for  root  growth;  (2)  it  makes 
more  plant  food  available  from  the 


fresh  earth  turned  up;  (3)  it  helps  to 
drain  excessive  moisture  from  the  top 
soil,  causing  it  to  percolate  down, 
forming  a  reservoir  of  accumulated 
moisture  for  future  crops.  Through 
this  drainage  the  soil  warms  up  and 
the  plants  get  an  early  start.  If  the 
top  soil  is  saturated  with  excessive 
moisture,  as  often  happens  when  we 
plow  shallow,  it  keeps  the  soil  cold 
and  delays  germination  of  the  seed. 
In  a  season  of  light  rainfall,  the  value 
of  deep  plowing  is  forcibly  empha- 
sized, as  a  drought  will  affect  the 
crops  grown  on  a  shallow  plowed 
field  very  rapidly. 

When  it  comes  to  preparing  the 
seed  bed  there  is  seldom  enough  har- 
rowing and  rolling  done  to  produce  a 
maximum  crop.    This  is  due  directly 


THE  EVENT— National  Tractor  \ 
and  Implement  Show  of  the  I 
Wet. 

THE  TIME — September  20-28, 
inclusive. 

THE  PLACE— Verdugo  Park. 
Glendale,  ten  miles  northwest 
of  Lot  Angeles. 

that  without  any  shows  of  National 
importance,  California  alone  today 
has  more  than  IS  per  cent  of  the  trac- 
tors in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
you  then  have  some  idea  of  this  vast 
market  for  the  tractor  industry." 

Tractors  Important  Role 
In  the  evolution  of  California  agri- 
culture, the  tractor  has  played  an  im- 
portant role.  Confronted  with  wide 
expanses  of  sagebrush  lands,  unusual 
climatic  conditions  and  varying  sol 
textures,  the  limitations  of  animal 
power  early  were  recognized.  Trac- 
tors have  been  in  use  on  California 
farms  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  la 
no  other  section  of  the  country  hat 
the  farm  tractor  gained  a  stronger 
foothold.  In  no  other  section  is  it 
more  closely  dovetailed  into  the 
routine  of  farm  work. 

The  idea  for  the  first  tractor  dem- 
onstration ■  in  California  was  takea 
from  the  first  Fremont  (Nebraska) 
demonstration,  and  was  introduced  B 
Southern  California  in  1915.  A  suc- 
cessful two-day  demonstration  was 
held  near  Los  Angeles,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  the  association,  of 
tractor  and  implement  dealers  was  or- 
ganized and  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  show  an  annual  event.  Each  year 
the  display  of  tractors  and  the  at- 
tendance of  interested  farmers  grew. 
The  second  show  was  held  at  Puente, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Ber- 
nardino; the  third  at  a  site  just  east 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  just  west  of  the  city.  From  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  farmers  at  the 
first  event,  the  attendance  grew  to 
between  60,000  and  75,000  at  the  later 
shows.  It  is  confidently  expected  that 
the  first  National  show  will  break  aH 
attendance  records. 


Hotel  Accommodation* 

Orchard  and  Farm  folks  de- 
tiring  to  make  certain  in  ad- 
vance of  hotel  accommodation! 
may  write  to  the  secretary, 
Tractor  and  Implement  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  and  exact  in- 
formation will  be  mailed  them 
promptly.  Railway  excursion 
rates  will  be  made. 


h        o         By  C.  H.  Sprague 

to  a  lack  of  power,  as  the  farmer, 
greatly  rushed  to  get  his  crop  in  O* 
time,  does  not  have  sufficient  horaw 
to  till  the  ground  properly  in  a  ImW- 
■ited  space  of  time.  The  tractor  C*9  ft 
prepare  the  seed  bed  in  one  opera  born, 
while  two  or  three  operations  are  noe- 
essary  with  horses,  and  the  tractor 
because  it  is  able  to  pull  more  a*d 
larger  implements  will  do  a  better  Jofc.  ■ 

Timeliness  Important 
Next  to  proper  seed  bed  preparo-  J 
tion,  timeliness  in  planting  the  CTOf  a 
has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  yB"  fl. 
of  a  crop.  In  fact,  it  is  in  many  CU0*  M 
of  much  greater  importance  than  th*  • 
preparation  of  the  soil.  Where  Ifct  I 
farmer  is  rushed  for  time  and  mw*t  M 
(Oontlrao*  mm  race  M> 
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How  Vineyardists  Got  Rich  imi  sDry9  Crisis 

Amendment  Eighteen  Proved  to  be  a  Blessing  Without  Disguise  as  Well  as  a  Great  Surprise  to  Vineyardists — 
Organization  and  National  Advertising  Helped  to  Produce  the  Wonderful  Results — Individual  Stories. 


THIS  is  a  story  of  how  wine  grape 
growers  in  California  looked 
with  alarm  upon  the  rising  tide 
of  prohibition,  fearing  it  meant  con- 
fiscation of  their  acreage  possessions, 
and  of  how,  instead  of  this  condition, 
they  found  themselves  enriched  be- 
yond any  anticipation  by  the  enor- 
mous call  for  dried  grapes. 

When,  a  dozen  years  ago,  political 
campaigns  began  to  be  waged  to  make 
California  "dry,"  most  folks  who  had 
any  financial  con- 
cern  in  a  vineyard 
or  a  winery  in  the    -     '  -  '\ 
St  a  t  e  b  e  g  a  n  to 
worry.  As  the  fight    .  '    ■  •  . 
for  a  "dry"  State  V 
proceeded  the 
worry  developed 
into  alarm. 
Great  Vineyards 

During  the  dec- 
ade previous  to  the 
war  there  had  been 
an  enormous  plant- 
ing of  wine  grapes 
in  the  district  from 
Upland  to  what 
was  named  Wine- 
trille.  The  vineyards 
in  Cucamonga  and 
Etiwanda  are  the 
largest  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Upon  the  earliest 
manifestation 
of  "dry"  sentiment 
being  expressed  i" 
a  law,  extension  of 
vineyards  ceased. 
Also,  as  the  cam- 
paign for  a  "dry" 
State  went  ahead, 
the  apprehension 
of  the  growers 

rr  e  w  to  fright. 

Jven  if  the  first 
campaign  did  end 
in  a  victory  for  the 
"wets,"  the  "dry" 
sentiment  was  sur- 
prisingly strong  to 
the  people  in  the  ———■>■»-—— 
vineyard  section. 

Then  came  a  year 
later  another  fight 

"  •  a  "dry"  state  and  the  alarmed  vine- 
•rdists  became  more  anxious.  This 
e  the  women  could  vote.  Double 
fund  for  fighting  prohibition  cause 
raised.     People  actually  mort- 
ed  their  properties  to  contribute 
the  state  campaign  fund  for  fight- 
the  "dry."    It  was  regarded  as 
beginning  of  a  struggle  for  exist- 
e.   John  Mallory  grasped  a  chance 
sell  his  vineyard  acreage  at  less 
a  third  he  had  paid  for  his  100 
es^  a  few  years  before. 

$190  An  Acrel 

"I  doubt  if  any  one  ever  saw  a  more 
lorn  community  than  ours,"  said 
1  Westphal  of  Cucamonga,  telling, 
Other  day,  of  days  in  1913  and 
,  and  the  marvelous  situation  now, 
"I  could  have  had  my  pick  of 
tful  vineyards  at  $100  an  acre, 
can't  look  at  one  now  for  six 
seven  times  that  price." 
everal  campaigns  for- a  dry  state 
e  endured.  The  vineyardists  each 
e  raised  funds  to  the  "last  stitch" 
l>  fight,  and  he  was  a  daring  investor 
I'ho  would  buy  a  vineyard  at  any 
jrice,  under  the  circumstances. 

Amendment  Eighteen. 

I  Then  came  the  war  and  Amend- 
ment Eighteen  to  the  national  con- 
lltution.  It  seems  like  ages  ago  to 
jtord  that,  but  it  was  only  two  years 
IfO,  The  wave  of  prohibition  that 
|rept  across  the  country  in  1918  was 
great  that  it  utterly  dismayed  the 


By  H.  G.  Tinslcy 


vineyard  men.  To  sell  was  ridiculous. 
No  one  could  be  found  to  buy  with 
the  rapid  coming  of  the  "dry"  day. 

Finally  news  came  that  the  dry 
amendment  had  been  adopted.  Capt. 
A.  M.  Baker  sold  that  same  day  his 
grape  property  for  $6500,  which  had 
cost  him  a  dozen  years  before  $22,000. 
Half  a  dozen  vineyardists  parted  with 


average  top  price  in  all  the  years  up 
to  that  time. 

Then  buyers  offered  $50  and  then 
$65,  and  even  $65  and  $70  to  the  more 
famous  vineyardists  who  adroitly  held 
out.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
and  not  until  bank  checks  were  cashed 
did  it  seem  possible  that  in  a  dry  era 
such  wonderful  prices  could  prevail. 


MMMMMMEMi 


Acres  and  Acres  of  Drying  Grapes  on  Trays 


their  acreage  at  similar  give-away 
prices. 

George  Belcher,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal vineyardists  in  the  Cucamonga 
district,  said:  "Every  one  of  us  was 
disheartened.  It  seemed  as  if  that 
which  had  produced  an  income  had 
been  utterly  swept  away  as  if  by  a 
conflagration.  Little  did  any  of  us 
realize  what  there  was  for  us  in  the 
near  future." 

In  hie  distress,  John  Klusman,  one 
of  the  best  known  vineyardists  in  the 
Upland-Cucamonga  district,  sold,  for 
a  mere  song,  vineyard  property  he 
had  built  up  by  a  third  of  a  century's 
struggle. 

Luckily,  buyers  could  not  be  found 
for  all  the  grape  acreage  in  the  sec- 
tion because  the  investment  ran  to 
such  high  figures;  the  expected,  of 
course.  Values  had  fled,  when  the 
amendment  was  announced  as  adopted. 

Then  the  Surprise  I 

But  along  in  June,  1919,  last  year, 
agents  began  to  appear  who  offered 
to  contract  with  vineyardists  for  the 
grape  crop  that  fall  at  $30  a  ton.  The 
buyers  were  thought  to  be  crazy.  But 
inasmuch  as  they  paid  down  good 
money  to  bind  the  bargain  and  gave 
standard  security,  the  vineyardists' 
hopes  revived.  The  price  for  grapes 
continued  to  ascend  all  through  the 
summer.  In  July  the  crop  actually 
sold  at  $40  a  ton.  There  were  unbe- 
lievers who  still  "scouted"  at  such 
values.    Ten   dollars  had  been  the 


The  buyers  were  from  the  California 
Wine  Grape  Association.  Not  only 
was  the  price  extraordinary,  but  the 
price  was  paid  for  the  crqp  on  the 
vines  and  all  the  grower  had  to  do 
was  to  keep  track  of  the  grapes  that 
went  out  of  his  vineyard  to  the  drying 
plant. 

A  New  Era  Had  Come. 

That  was  last  fall.  The  growers 
realized  that  a  new  era  in  industrial 
affairs  had  come.  But  they  wondered 
whether  these  princely  values  for  their 
product  would  not  go  as  suddenly  as 
it  came.  There  is  yet  no  apparent 
lessening  in  price.  For  months  wine 
grapes  have  sold  on  contract,  as  much 
as  $15,000  and  $20,000  being  paid  to 
bind  the  bargain — at  $50  a  ton;  and 
for  the  past  two  months  $60  has  been 
regularly  paid  for  grapes  f.  o.  b.  on 
the  vines. 

Once  in  a  while  a  grower  holds  a 
contract  to  sell  his  product  at  $70  a 
ton.  It  is  carefully  estimated  that  the 
Upland,  Cucamonga  and  Etiwanda 
wine  grape  crop  (outside  of  the  enor- 
mous harvest  by  the  big  companies) 
will  be  fully  $670,000  this  year.  This 
is  almost  incomprehensible.  In  no 
season  up  to  last  have  the  privately 
owned  vineyards  yielded  half  that  sum. 
Who  Buys  Crop? 

Who  buys  the  crop  and  for  what 
are  extraordinary  prices  paid?  Every 
one  who  hears  this  story  of  how  a 
prohibition  law  has  enriched  growers 
of  wine  grapes,  where  financial  ruin 


and  distress  were  anticipated,  asks 
that  question.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  tens  of  thousands  of  Italian, 
French,  Greeks  and  natives  of  smaller 
nations  who  are  laborers  and  citizens 
in  Eastern  cities  are  the  consumers. 
There  are  in  Boston  alone  over  500,- 
000  natives  of  Canada  and  European 
countries,  and  over  1,500,000  in  New 
York.  The  Italian  population,  alto- 
gether, is  over  4,000,000  in  Eastern 
communities. 

The  average  Eu- 
ropean must  have 
his  sour  grape  bev- 
erage. A  meal  with- 
out this  drink  to 
an  average  Italian 
and  Frenchman  and 
Greek  is  unthink- 
able. The  Califor- 
nia grapes  are  de- 
hydrated by  our 
sunshine  or  by  sci- 
entific processes. 
Dried,  the  product 
is  shipped  to  East- 
ern cities  in  carload 
quantities.  Many  a 
man  buys  a  ton  of 
dried  and  shriveled 
burger  or  zinfan- 
del.  The  head  of 
the  family  puts  a 
pound  or  two  of 
dried  grapes  in  a 
vessel  and  pours  in 
water.  In  a  few 
days  the  grape  has 
filled  to  its  pristine 
size  and  is  as  fresh 
as  when  it  came 
from  the  vine. 
Every  element  in 
the  fruit  is  there  as 
when  it  was  fresh- 
ly plucked.  The 
tannic  acid  and  the 
juices  of  the  grape 
have  been  pre- 
served. 

Story  of  James 
Allen 

mmmi^mmmmmmmm  The  story  of 
James  P.  Allen,  an 
old-time  vineyard- 
ist,  is  interesting. 
In  a  fit  of  discouragement  Mr.  Allen 
offered  his  eighty-acre  ten-year-old 
vineyard  for  sale  at  $10,000.  It  had 
cost  him  over  $22,000.  That  was  in 
February,  1919.  His  offer  to  sell  wine 
grape  acreage  was  simply  jeered  at. 
But  he  kept  on  taking  good  care  of 
his  vines.  He  sold  at  $60  a  ton  last 
year;  got  four  and  a  half  tons  to  the 
acre,  and,  in  the  end,  got  a  total  check 
of  $21,600.  This  year  he  has  given 
his  vineyard  better  care.  He  has  con- 
tracted to  sell  his  grape  crop — esti- 
mated at  390  tons  altogether,  at  $76 
a  ton,  or  $28,000.  He  gave  $1600  cash 
to  defeat  the  "drys"  in  1912  and  1914. 

Experience  of  Montrose. 

Here  is  the  case  of  Thomas  T. 
Montrose.  Six  years  ago  he  came  to 
Wineville  from  Canada,  where  he  had 
lost  every  inherited  dollar  in  an  oil 
well.  Then  he  came  West.  He  went 
to  work  as  a  day  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yards, although  he  had  never  done 
a  half  hour's  field  work  in  his  life. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  alarm  at  the 
growing  sweep  of  prohibition  in  the 
country,  and  one  day  he  was  offered 
by  a  discouraged  owner  a  100-acre 
vineyard  at  one-quarter  its  actual  cost 
ten  years  before.  He  accepted  in  des- 
peration in  the  hope  that  he  could 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  crops. 

Anything  to  "get  out"  was  pleasing 
to  the  seller.  Montrose  got  the  prop- 
erty at  nothing  to  pay  down.  He  west 
to  work.  True,  he  regretted  the  deal 
(Continued  on   Fa  ice  U) 
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It  Isn't  So  Much  Where  You  Go  on  the  Land,  but  How  You  Go  and  How  You  Are  Protected  by  Honesty  and  Efficiency 
— Read  What  the  Smoot  Rural  Homes  Bill  Promises — First  Real  News  About  It 


By  William  E.  Smythe 


burnings  could  have  been  avoided, 
how  many  more  homes  successfully 
founded,  if  all  the  time  and  money 
employed  in  the  work  could  have  been 
applied  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
scientific  precision. 

In  the  end,  the  people  who  bought 
and  occupied  the  land  paid  the  entire 
bill — including  the  cost  of  mistakes. 
It  is  proposed  that  they  shall  do  so 
hereafter,  but  under  the  strong  lead- 
ership of  Uncle  Sam,  working  through 
the  greatest  engineering  organization 
in  the  world — the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Service,  which  is  regarded 
as  "100  per  cent  efficient"  by  the  peo- 
ple whom  it  has  served  during  the 
past  18  years. 

Here  Is  the  Plan 

Under  the  Smoot  Bill  private  land- 
owners, who  would  often  be  organized 
into  irrigation  districts  under  State 
laws  (though  this  would  not  be  neces- 
sarily the  case),  could  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  investi- 
gate their  project.  In  doing  so,  they 
would  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  investigation;  through  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  the  Secretary  would 


'The  Land  of  Irrigation" 


UNCLE  SAM  is  going  to  stand 
behind  the  settler  and  the 
home-builder  in  the  future.  He 
will  not  carry  them  on  his  back,  but 
he  will  show  them  the  way.  This  is 
the'  keynote  policy  now  rapidly  emerg- 
ing out  of  the  ruck  of  soldier  aid  and 
reclamation  measures  pending  before 
Congress  during  the  past  two  years. 
_  To  overcome  the  natural  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  policy  has  been  a  slow 
and  arduous  task.  There  are  many 
who  dislike  to  see  the  enlargement  of 
governmental  activities.  Farmers'  or- 
ganizations have  been  inclined  to  op- 
pose any  considerable  increase  in  the 
area  of  cultivation.  The  condition  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  taxpayer  have  alike  been  un- 
favorable to  appropriations  for  new 
undertakings.  It  is  among  such  rocks 
and  shoals  that  the  friends  of  con- 
structive progress  have  had  to  navi- 
gate, but  the  best  present  information 
m  Washington  is  that  after  sounding 
all  the  depths  they  have  finally  dis- 
covered the  true  course. 

Smoot  Rural  Homes  Bill 
The  Smoot  Rural  Homes  Bill,  after 
several  interesting  debates,  passed  the 
Senate  in  April  without  having  'a 
single  vote  recorded  against  it.  It 
wa9  indorsed  with  real  enthusiasm, 
after  several  hearings,  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred  by 
•he  House.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
paid  it  the  unusual  honor  of  granting 
a  special  rule  to  facilitate  its  passage 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
when  it  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
consideration.  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyo- 
ming, leader  of  the  House,  says  it 
failed  to  get  through  that  body  at  the 
last  moment,  only  because  the  unex- 
pected veto  of  the  budget  bill  con- 
sumed nearly  all  the  time. 

A  New  Principle 
The  Smoot  Bill  is  based  upon  an 
entirely  new  principle  of  statesman- 
ship, one  that  is  perhaps  capable  of 
wide  application  to  American  eco- 
nomic life;  and  which,  if  it  shall  work 
out  successfully  here,  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  in  other  countries.  It  calls 
for  no  money  from  the  public  treas- 
ury— a  grateful  relief,  both  for  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Congressional  lead- 
ers, struggling  with  the  unwieldy 
national  budget.    This  condition  also 


ket  facilities,  as  well  as  water  supply 
and  works.  If  vital  weaknesses  were 
disclosed,  the  report  would  naturally 
be  adverse,  in  which  case  it  is  not 
likely  that  private  enterprise  would 
venture  upon  the  undertaking;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  conditions  were  found 
favorable,  the  landowners  would  have 
the  Government  report  upon  which 
it  is  assumed  capital  could  be  readily 
raised  for  the  project. 

The  landowners  could  then  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  proceed  to  construct 
whatever  works  of  irrigation  or  drain- 
age might  be  necessary;  build  roads, 
plan  the  settlement,  supervise  the 
subdivision  and  distribution  of  the 
land.  Buyers  would  make  their  con- 
tracts directly  with  the  landowners, 
who  might  act  individually  or  through 
a  corporation,  and  all  payments  would 
be  made  direct  to  the  landowners. 

As  in  the  case  of  investigation  to 
with  that  of  construction  and  devel- 
opment, the  landowners  would  de- 
posit with  the  Treasury  the  estimated 
cost,  and  the  funds  would  be  paid  out 
^ipon  vouchers  signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
would  fix  the  price  of  the  land  on  a 
basis  attractive  to  capital  and  just  to 
the  buyer. 

Guaranteeing  Honesty 
In  other  words,  enterprises  would 
be  financed  by  private  capital,  as  they 
have  been  in  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances during  the  whole  period  of 
Western  development,  but  the  inves- 
tor would  know  that  he  was  putting 
his  money  into  something  which  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  his  money  would  be 
honestly  and  efficiently  expended_by 
the  agents  of  the  Government, 
settler  would  know  that  in  select 
his  home  and  organizing  his  work 
was  proceeding  in  the  light  of  t 
best  intelligence  and  experience  that 
America  affords,  instead  of  following 
the  advice  of  real  estate  men  who 
may,  or  may  not,  be  well  advised  and 
well  intentioned. 

I  repeat,  individual  initiative  and 
incentive  are  left  unhampered,  and  yet 
the  investor  and  settler  are  both  as- 
sured of  the  largest  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  assistance  their  Govern- 
ment can  give  them. 


"Inspiration  Point,"  Yuma  £ 


goes  far  to  eliminate  the  farmers'  ob- 
jection and  the  objection  of  those  who 
shy  at  socialistic  tendencies. 

The  Smoot  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  public  and 
private  enterprise  without  incurring 
the  drawbacks  of  either.  It  preserves 
individual  initiative  and  incentive — 
qualities  of  vital  importance  in  our 
present  scheme  of  civilization,  yet  puts 
the  brains  and  conscience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment squarely  behind  the  work  of 
reclamation,  settlement  and  develop- 
ment. 

A  Large  Order 

"A  large  order!" — the  reader  may 
remark;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is,  yet  legis- 
lators and  administrators  of  all  po- 
litical parties  agree  that  the  order  is 
likely  to  be  filled  by  the  measure 
which  Senator  Smoot  introduced  and 
championed  in  Congress. 

Turn  your  eyes  to  any  of  Califor- 
nia's golden  valleys  that  have  been  re- 
claimed and  settled  during  the  past 
thirty  years;  recall  the  errors  that 
were  made — often  with  the  best  inten- 
tions— with  consequent  loss  and  dis- 
appointment to  both  investors  and 
settlers.  The  net  achievement  is  very 
jrreat,  of  course,  yet,  how  many  heart- 


Arizona  Canal  Near  Granite  Reef  Dam 

— Pboua  bjf  U.  8.  Bccluntltoo  8«m<* 

consider  all  factors  in  the  situation,  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  both  »- 
including  the  soil,  products  and  mar-  (Cootuned  •■  rmf  t»> 
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Winning  College  Degree  From  an  Acre  Farm 

Orchard  and  Farm  Every  Little  While  Is  Finding  and  Printing  Stories,  of  Personal  Success  on  the  Land,  Which  Are  an 

Inspiration  to  Us  All.    This  Is  One  of  Them— You  Will  Like  It. 


By  George  Gautier 


ITp,  when  you  were  on  tHe  threshold 
of  your  twenties,  fate  had  set  you 
J  down  on  an  acre-farm  with  a  semi- 
invalid  mother  and  a  younger  brother 
to  support,  what  would  you  have 
done?  Most  folks  would  move  to 
town  and  look  for  a  job.  For  most 
of  us  it  would  be  the  sensible  thing 
to  do  until  we  got  on  our  feet. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  R.  H. 
Jameson  solved  the  problem  and  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  on  an  acre. 
When  the  responsibilities  of  the  head 
of  the  family  settled  on  him,  young 
Jameson's  sole  asset  was  a  year's  un- 
paid lease  on  a  fagged-out  acre  lot 
near  the  city.  As  the  family  ex- 
chequer was  depleted  it  was  impera- 
tive that  Jameson  get  into  something 
that  would  yield  quick  returns.  That 
meant  punching  somebody's  time 
clock  regularly  every  morning.  But 
the  constitution  of  Jameson  rebelled. 
He  was  loth  to  take  the  jobs  his  limit- 
ed training  and  inexperience  could 
command.  They  would  not  support 
his  family  according  to  the  standard 
he  had  set  and  determined  to  main- 
jtain.  Besides,  young  Jameson  had  an 
(ambition.  He  loved  agriculture  and 
wanted  a  B.S.  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  California. 

One  day,  after  a  week  of  perplexity 
ind  indecision,  Jameson  visited  a 
Friend  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley. As  a  hobby  his  friend  propa-  ( 
rated  plants  in  his  spare  time.  Of 
:ourse,  this  work  brought  in  a  nice 
)atch  of  "chicken  feed"  from  neigh- 
ing ranchers  from  time  to  time. 

amateur  gardener,  knowing 
eson's  situation,  told  him  about 
obby  and  visualized  the  possibili- 
of  extended  and  intensive  work, 
unhesitatingly  suggested  that 
son  carry  on  a  plant  propagating 
ess  on  his  acre. 

He  Acts  On  An  Idea 
he  idea  appealed  to  Jameson  im- 
ely.    It  fitted  in  with  his  ambi- 
But  he  did  not  know  as  much 
t  plant  propagation  as  he  knew 
t  dinosaurs,  which  was  very  little, 
ever,  fired  by  his  friend's  en- 
iasm  and  his  own  convictions,  he 
ed  to  make  the  plunge.  His 
d  personally  advanced  him  $250 
which  to  start. 

e  of  the  first  things  Jameson  did 
to  get  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
rtment  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
us  agricultural  colleges  for  their 
tins    and    pamphlets.    He  also 
ht  what  books  he  could  find  on 
subject  of  plant  propagation  from 
1  bookstores.   All  of  his  first  work 
actually  done  with  a  book  in  one 
and  following  directions  with 
other.    To  be  sure,  his  natural 
towards  agriculture  helped  tre- 
dously.   His  friend  came  in  occa- 
vlly  to  encourage,  to  advise,  to 
!ze  or  to  compliment.   That  first 
n  the  student-farmer  was  hailed 
success  by  his  friend,  and  he  felt 
compliment  to  be  just,  as  he  car- 
a  satisfactory  bank  balance. 

One  Third  of  An  Acre 
Jthough  the  farm  was  an  acre  lot, 
^*>n  had  but  one-third  of  it  for 
business.  The  remaining  two- 
_5  was  devoted  to  raising  crops 
E|he  table  and  for  maturing  seed 
if  next  season's  use. 


SUCCEEDED  BECAUSE  HE  LOVED  HIS  WORK 

R.  H.  JameMon  picked  out  the  sort  of  work  he  liked  ahd  stuck  to  it. 
Success  followed  as  naturally  as  the  sun  follows  the  dawn.  And  in 
working  out  the  details,  he  was  not  afraid  to  employ  every  modern 
method.     These  are  two  vital  points  to  apply  to  every  individual  case. 


To  have  his  plants  ready  for  the 
market  when  the  season  opened,  seed 
had  to  be  planted  early  in  January. 
Jameson's  Christmas  vacation  from 
college  usually  begins  about  the  twen- 
tieth of  December  and  ends  about  the 
fifteenth  of  January.  In  these  twen- 
ty-five days  he  builds  his  hot-beds 
and  cold-frames,  prepares  his  ground 
for  pull  plants,  makes  his  flats,  plants 
seed  in  the  flats  and  places  the  flats 
under  glass  in  the  hot-beds  to  incu- 
bate. It  is  a  period  of  strenuous  work 
which  is  usually  not  finished  until  the 


devotes  all  of  his  time  to  his  business. 
The  seasons  he  stays  out  of  college 
he  brings  his  total  up  to  32  beds.  Fig- 
uring on  a  basis  of  26  beds,  three 
plantings  of  20  flats  to  the  bed,  and 
1 10  plants  to  the  flat,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  raises  about  150,000  plants  a 
season  in  his  hot-beds  alone.  His 
usual  sales  amount  to  upwards  of 
$1400  from  these  beds. 

Here  Are  His  Specialties 

A  word  as  to  what  he  raises  in  his 
hot-beds.    His  specialties  are:  toma- 


A  Few  Hot-beds  on  Jameson  Acre 


very  day  when  he  has  to  return  to 
college  to  register. 

For  the  following  several  days  after 
planting,  the  farm  does  not  require 
particular  attention,  except  that  the 
hot-beds  must  be  carefully  ventilated, 
a  task  at  which  his  younger  brother 
shows  the  hand  of  an  expert.  In  the 
morning  and  afternoons,  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  studies,  Jameson  pre- 
pares new  beds,  spades  up  more 
ground  for  pull  plants  and  does  what- 
ever heavier  work  there  is  to  be  done. 

The  Detail  of  the  Work 

Jameson  makes  his  hot-beds  large 
enough  to  accommodate  twenty  flats 
each.  Seed  is  sown  broadcast  in 
these  flats.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  have  attained  four  or  six  leaves 
they  are  transplanted  110  to  the  flat. 
Transplanting  is  necessary  not  only 
because  flats  are  always  sold  110  to 
the  flat,  but  because  all  plants  thrive 
much  better  after  transplanting.  Hot- 
beds are  used  to  start  three  plantings 
a  season;  that  is,  between  January 
1  and  April  IS.  Of  course,  they  are 
capable  of  starting  many  more  plant- 
ings, but  after  the  third  the  season  is 
so  advanced  that  plants  grow  almost 
as  well  in  the  open.  As  the  beds  are 
made  to  accommodate  twenty  flats, 
ahd  as  each  flat  contains  110  plants, 
it  will  be  seen  that  one  bed  produces 
about  6000  plants  a  season.  Last  year 
flats  sold  from  90  cents  to  $2,  accord- 
ing to  season  and  variety  of  plant.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  tomatoes 
and  peppers  averaged  a  dollar  a  flat, 
and  eggplant  about  $2.  Jameson 
plants  an  average  of  26  beds  a  season. 
Every  other  year  he  stays  out  of  col- 
lege during  the  spring  semester  and 


tnes,  all  popular  varieties;  chili,  Mexi- 
can and  Anaheim;  Chinese  giant;  pimi- 
entoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  eggplant. 
In  addition  to  these  a  limited  number 
of  Sewering  plants  and  a  miscellany 
of  vegetable  plants. 

Ia  addition  to  growing  plants  in 
flate,  Jameson  raises  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pull  plants.  Pull  plants 
are  plants  that  are  not  grown  in  flats, 
although  they  may  be  grown  in  hot- 
beds. They  are  usually  raised  for 
transplanting  or  to  be  sold  in  lots  of 
several  thousand,  to  large  growers 
who  mature  crops  for  the  market  or 
canneries.  A  limited  number  of  pull 
plants  are  grown  in  hot-beds  early  in 
the  season,  but  it  is  usual  to  plant 
them  later  and  in  large  open  beds. 
The  cost  of  raising  plants  in  unpro- 
tected beds  is  negligible  as  compared 
to  growing  them  in  hot-beds.  More- 
over, they  require  no  attention  other 
than  weeding  and  watering.  As  a 
consequence  they  command  a  rather 
low  price,  but  what  they  fail  to  bring 
in  price  they  amply  make  up  by  their 
great  numbers.  Jameson  raises  about 
350,000  pull  plants  a  season,  of  which 
about  225,000  are  tomatoes.  Pull 
plants  bring  between  $2  and  $3  a 
thousand,  but  early  in  the  season  as 
high  as  $6,  $7  and  $8.  Jameson's 
sales  from  these  rea,ch  between  $800 
and  $900  a  season.  His  pull  plant 
specialties  include  sweet  potatoes, 
Chinese  giant,  tomatoes,  eggplant, 
kale,  chard,  lettuce  and  many  others. 

Individual  Paper  Pots 

Besides  raising  plants  in  hot-beds 
and  pull  plants,  Jameson  markets 
every  spring  a  quantity  of  artichoke 


and  rhubarb  roots,  chayotes,  roselle, 
and  such  flowering  plants  as  asters, 
stocks  and  snapdragons.  He  has  also 
created  quite  a  demand  for  certain 
plants  grown  in  individual  paper  pots. 
These  include  cucumbers,  melons, 
beans,  chives,  etc.  This  miscellaneous 
business  nets  him  around  $250  a  year. 

The  spring  season  finishes  about 
July  first.  From  July  to  September 
Jameson  does  one  of  two  things.  If 
he  has  stayed  out  of  school  the  pre- 
vious spring  he  goes  to  summer  ses-. 
sion  to  "catch  up"  in  his  studies.  If 
he  has  not  stayed  out  he  goes  to  work 
for  a  month  or  two  and  spends  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  vacation  over- 
hauling his  hot-beds  and  repairing  his 
sashes  and  flats.  Early  in  September 
he  prepares  ground  for  his  winter 
planting.  Winter  planting  is  com- 
paratively simple,  as  it  includes  only 
two  things;  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
Both  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are  .. 
planted  in  open  beds  and  require  little 
attention  except  weeding  and  water- 
ing, which  he  and  his  younger  brother 
attend  to  after  school  hours.  He 
growns  annually  about  300,000  of 
these  plants.  They  bring  around  $2.50 
a  thousand. 

Jameson  showed  me  a  batch  of  du- 
plicate" deposit  slips — he  always  kept 
duplicates  as  they  gave  him  a  record 
of  each  separate  check  he  deposited. 
They  showed  an  average  daily  deposit 
of  $32.50  for  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June.  March,  the  first  month, 
and  October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber also  showed  splendid  deposits. 

Through  the  time  that  he  farmed 
his  acre,  Jameson  maintained  his  fam- 
ily according  to  a  very  high  standard, 
and  unhesitatingly  bought  the  things 
that  would  add  to  their  comfort. 
Among  the  things  he  pays  a  personal 
tax  on  is  a  Victrola  and  an  automo- 
bile. No  one  can  deny  that  these  are 
two  factors  that  help  one  keep  a 
healthy  attitude  towards  life.  Amd 
what  he  considers  most  important, 
Jameson  has  been  able  to  leave  his 
farm  this  year  to  go  up  to  Berkeley 
to  take  his  B.S.  at  the  University  of 
California.  . 

This  Is  His  Record 

Jameson  told  me  that  he  could  in- 
crease his  business  to  a  $10,000-a-year 
proposition  in  two  years.  Remember 
that  he  was  utilizing  but  one-third  of 
an  acre  and  that  he  did  practically  all 
of  his  own  work.  Here,  however,  is 
the  business  his  books  show  he  was 
doing: 

Receipts—  *,AS(t 

Hot-beds  .............  $1450  . 

Pull  plants   *f 

Miscellaneous  plants 

Cabbage  and  cauliflower. .  ./W 

$3325 

Disbursements — 

Hot-beds  (basis  of  5  years 

life)   *U3l 

Seed   ■  •  •  

Automobile   ••••  ^ 

Gas  and  oil   %i 

Advertising    ~J 

Labor     14n 

Rent    '£! 

Miscellaneous  ■  ■   ^ 

$625 

'  This  shows  an  average  salary  of 
$225  a  month.  What  is  more,  it  means 
that  a  family  has  been  maintained  in 
comfor  That  a  college  education  has 
been  made  possible  and  that  probably 
$1000  in  fixtures  have  been  accumu- 
lated.   And  all  from  an  acre  farm! 
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Destructive  Actiom  of  Frait-TYee 

Insidious  Pests  That  Attack  Fruit  Trees  and  Do  Immense  Damage — Their  Control  Given  in  Detail — Another  of  the 

Practical  Articles  by  George  P.  Weldon  Th  at  Are  Proving  Very  Popular  and  Helpful. 


THERE  are  no  more  insidious 
pests  among  the  large  number 
that  attack  our  fruit  trees,  than 
the  borers  which  tunnel  in  the  solid 
vrood  or  mine  just  beneath  the  bark. 

Frequently  their  presence  is  not 
suspected  until  after  they  have  been 
at  work  for  weeks  or  months,  and  the 
tree  begins  to  show  outward  signs  of 
ravages  they  have  wrought  upon  it. 

All  the  common  borers  are  mem- 
bers of  one  of  three  orders  of  insects, 
namely,  Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera  and 
Hymenoptera;  or,  to  translate  these 
words  into  terms  that  may  be  readily 
understood  by  the  average  person, 
tbey  belong  to  the  order  of  beetles 
(TJoleoptera)),  the  order  of  moths  and 
butterflies  (Lepidoptera),  and  the  or- 
der of  the  bees,  wasps  and  ants  (Hy- 
menoptera). The  fruit  grower  as  a 
rule,  becomes  more  familiar  with  cer- 
tain forms  that  belong  to  the  order 
of  beetles  than  to  the  others. 

The  term  borer  is  used  to  designate 
an  insect  that  secures  its  food  by  eat- 
ing its  way  into  the  woody  parts  of  a 
plant.  There  is  no  logical  reason  why 
any  insect  such  as  the  codling  moth 
oi  the  apple  or  the  plum  curculio  of 
the  plum,  which  bore  their  way  into 
the  fruit,  should  not  be  called  borers. 
Common  usage  of  the  term,  however, 
does  not  permit  of  these  insects  being 
called  borers,  therefore  in  this  article 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the 
common  understanding  of  the  term, 
and  only  those  insects  which  attack 
the  woody  portions  of  the  tree  will  be 
considered. 

Life  Histories 
The  life  histories  of  the  borers  are 
little  understood  by  people  who  have 
never  had  occasion  to  make  a  special 
study  of  them.  When  borers  are 
seen  in  the  larval  stage  the  ordinary 
observer  does  not  know  whether  the 
adult  is  a  beetle,  moth  or  something 
else.  Even  the  entomologist  who 
knows  the  adults  of  the  various  spe- 
cies, more  often  comes  in  contact 
with  the  larvae  and  seldom  sees  the 
adults.  In  the  case  of  certain  species 
of  borers  belonging  to  the  order  Cole- 
optera, it  takes  the  larvae  two  years 
or  more  to  become  full  grown  and 
complete  their  transformation  into 
the  adult  stage.  Hence  the  rearing  of 
these  insects  is  much  more  difficult 
than  is  the  case  with  insects  which 
undergo  all  the  transformations  of 
the  different  stages  in  a  few  weeks  or 
a  few  months  at  most. 

-  Dead  Wood  Preferred 
Some  of  the  more  common  species 
of  borers,  for  example  the  flat-headed 
apple  tree  borer  and  the  fruit  tree 
bark  beetle  or  shot-hole  borer,  prefer 
to  feed  on  wood  that  is  dead  or  dying. 
The  injury  from  borers  on  this  ac- 
count is  frequently  of  a  secondary  na- 
.  ture.  For  example  a  tree  that  has 
been  scalded  by  the  hot  sun  nearly  al- 
ways develops  borer  trouble  where 
the  sun  injury  took  place.  Any  tree 
that  becomes  weak  from  disease  or 
injury  is  a  fit  subject  for  borer  attack 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  vitality 
has  such  an  important  bearing  on 
borer  infestation  the  greatest  good, 
with  respect  to  keeping  the  trees  free 
from  these  pests,  can  be  accomplished 
by  keeping  them  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. A  favorite  point  of  attack  for 
certain  borers,  especially  the  termites 
or  white  ants,  is  the  portion  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, crown  gall,  which  causes  the  de- 
velopment of  large  cancerous 
growths  on  the  crown  and  roots. 

In  old  galls  there  is  always  more 
or  less  decay  which  attracts  the  bor- 
ers and  they  gain  entrance  through 
decayed  portions.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  the  dead  wood 
may  be  preferred  for  food,  there  is 
constant  irritation  of  good  wood  near 
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the  dead  areas  with  the  result  that 
these  areas  are  endangered  as  the 
borers  progress  with  their  work  and 
finally  extensive  injury  may  be  done. 

A  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  more 
common  kinds  of 
borers  with  sug- 
gestions for  thei? 
control  follows. 
The  list  given  is 
nowhere  near  com- 
plete yet  most  of 
the  trouble  in  our 
orchards  is  due  to 
these  few  destruc- 
tive species. 

The  Peach-twig 
Borer 

Peach  growers 
throughout 
the  peach-growing 
sections  of  all  the 
Western  States, 
are  familiar  with 
the  injury  to 
peaches  and  occa- 
sionally to  apri- 
cots, plums  and  al- 
monds, of  the  twig 
borer.  The  adult  is 
a  small  gray  moth 
which  lays  its  eggs 
on  the  bark  of  the 
tree  or  on  the  fruit. 
Injury  consists  of 
two  types:  First, 
twig  injury,  recog- 
nized by  dying  of 
the  tips  when  the 
larvae  tunnel  the 
tender  growth  lit- 
tle more  than  an 
inch  from  the  tip, 
yet  effectively 
checking  the  twig 
development  and 
sometimes  also 
eating  into  buds 
and  blossoms.  The 
other  injury  is  to 
the  fruit  which  is 
tunneled  into  and 
severely  damaged 
as  a  result.  Some- 
times the  larvae 
goes  into  the  seed, 
other  times  it 
works  little  more 
than  skin  deep. 

It  spends  the 
winter  as  a  very 
small  immature 
worm  (larva)  in 
smaller  crotches  of 
the  peach,  espe- 
cially the  crotches 
of  young  trees, 
where  its  presence 
may  be  detected 
hy  small  masses  of 
borings  on  the  out- 
side of  little  silken 
cocoons  in  which 
hibernation  takes 
place.  This  habit 
makes  control  easy 
and  effective. 

Control 


Tree  Borers 
Above — Shot-hole    borer  holes 
branch  from  dead  peach  tree. 

Below — Flat-headed  borer's  work. 
Vote  characteristic  oval-shaped  bur- 
rows. 


Spraying  with  lime-sulphur  (liquid) 
at  the  strength  of  one  gallon  to  ten 
gallons  of  water  as  the  buds  are  be- 


ginning to  swell  in  the  spring  gives 
perfect  results.  When  this  spray  is 
neglected  injury  to  young  trees  may 
be  prevented  by  a  thorough  treat- 
ment with  arsenate  of  lead  after  the 
pest  has  begun  its 
work  of  destruc- 
tion, using  the 
paste  form  of  this 
material  at  the 
strength  of  three 
pounds  to  SO  gal- 
lons of  water  of 
the  powdered  form 
at  the  strength  of 
one  and  one-half 
pounds  to  SO  gal- 
lons of  water. 

The  Flat-headed 

Apple-tree  Borer 

Few  orchardists 
have  not  experi- 
enced more  or  less 
trouble  with  flat- 
headed  or  sun  bor- 
ers as  they  are 
sometimes  called. 
Flatheads  attack  a 
great  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees, 
being  especially 
common  in  apple, 
peach,  plum,  apri- 
cot and  pear. 

No  difficulty 
need  be  experi- 
enced in  identify- 
ing the  injury  of 
this  insect  because 
of  the  oval  shape 
of  the  burrow 
made  by  the  larva. 
It  burrows  just  be- 
neath the  bark  and 
may  completely 
girdle  a  tree;  not 
satisfied  with  this 
injury  it  also  eats 
its  way  into  the 
heart  wood.  The 
latter  type  of  in- 
jury is  usually  less 
severe  than  the  for- 
mer. While  large 
numbers  of  heart- 
wood  borers  may 
weaken  a  tree  and 
even  cause  break- 
age, the  chief  dam- 
age is  because  of 
the  habit  of  many 
species  of  feeding 
in  the  s  a  p  w  o  o  d, 
which  results  in 
destruction  of  the 
cambium  or  grow- 
ing layer  of  cells. 

Appearance  of 
Borers 

The  adult  of  the 
in  flat-headed  apple 
tree  borer  is  not 
often  seen.  It  is  a 
beetle  belonging  to 
a  family  of  rather 
flat,  pointed  and 
beautifully  marked  beetles.  Bronze 
or  green  metallic  reflections  charac- 
terize a  number  of  species  of  this  fam- 


ily. The  female  beetle  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  bark.  These  are  very  small 
and  are  seldom  or  never  seen  by  the 
orchardist.  When  first  hatched  the 
borer  is  tiny  but  rapidly  grows  as 
feeding  takes  place  in  the  burrow 
which  it  begins  to  construct  imme- 
diately after  hatching. 

Control  of  Pests 

No  sprays  can  be  effectively  used 
against  flat-headed  borers.  Various 
soap  washes  have  been  recommended 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  the 
kind  pays  for  its  application.  Preven- 
tive measures  which  are  effective, 
consist  in  keeping  trees  kealthy  by 
good  orchard  management,  and  espe- 
cially the  prevention  of  sun-scald,  by 
the  use  of  whitewash,  trunk  protec- 
tors and  proper  pruning.  The  shading 
of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of 
any  tree  is  a  necessity  in  every  ot- 
chard  section,  and  pruning  should  al- 
ways be  done  with  that  fact  in  mind. 
The  removal  of  low  down  branches 
in  the  summer,  which  have  been  shad- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  a  dangerotn 
practice. 

Shot-hole  Borer 

Not  infrequently  there  will  be  no- 
ticed small  holes  in  the  bark  of  a 
sickly  orchard  tree,  as  though  shot  of 
about  the  BB  size  had  been  fired  into 
the  tree.  These  holes  indicate  that 
presence  of  the  shot-hole  borer, 
adult  of  which  is  a  small,  black  be 
with  a  cylindrical  body.  The 
are  laid  just  beneath  the  bark  and 
larvae  first  tunnel  through  the 
wood  area,  later  entering  into 
heart-wood.  In  the  spring  of  the 
the  adult  beetles  sometimes  feed 
the  base  of  the  buds  of  the  apri 
peach  or  prune,  especially  the  apr" 
causing  exudation  of  gum  and  a 
.  (Tally  unhealthy  condition. 

An  Interesting  Example 

Like  the  flat-headed  species  this 
borer  likes  sickly  trees,  and  injury 
from  any  cause  may  result  in  secon- 
dary injury  by  shot-hole  borers  which 
eventually  will  cause  the  death  of  a 
tree.  As  an  example  of  this  fact  a 
case  of  a  badly  San  Jose  scale  infest- 
ed plum  tree  recently  seen,  may  be 
cited.  Last  spring  this  tree  was  so 
badly  coated  with  the  San  Jose  scale 
that  it  seemed  doubtful  if  it  would 
live.  A  treatment  with  lime-sulph 
killed  most  of  the  scale  but  the  we 
ened  tree  proved  a  fit  subject  for 
shot-hole  borer  and  it  probably 
not  be  saved  from  destruction 
them. 

Their  Control 

As  the  beetles  lay  their  eggs  a 
dead  or  dying  wood,  even  in  wood 
piles,  it  is  very  important  to  destroy 
orchard  prunings.  A  woodpile  of  or- 
chard prunings  may  serve  as  a  breed- 
ing place  which  will  mature  enough 
beetles  to  badly  damage  a  great  many 
nearby  orchard  trees.  In  this  case 
the  injury  would  be  done  to  the  buds 
as  described. 

Dead  trees  in  an  orchard  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  from  one  season 
to  another  as  they  too  will  serve  as 
favorable  breeding  places  for  the 
pest.  Even  large  branches  that  aM 
dead  or  dying  cannot  be  left  loaf 
with  safety  in  sections  where  this  in- 
sect occurs.  These  simple  precautions 
will  mean  more  toward  the  successful 
control  of  shot-hole  borer  than  any- 
thing else,  and  there  is  seldom  senotw 
damage  except  where  there  has  POO* 
neglect  either  in  rcmo»intf  dead  troSS 
or  branches,  or  in  destroying  w°-* 
piles  before  the  beetles  have  had-* 
chance  to  emerge  in  the  spring. 

Perhaps  some  who  read  this  artMt 
(« 
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'  lour  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  truck  go  right  through  the  plowed  ground 
of  our  citrus  groves,  permitting  loading  at  the  trees,  and  they  protect  the 
fruit,  particularly  the  lemons  which  are  very  delicate,  by  smoothing  the 
haul  to  the  packing  house.  They  save  labor,  fruit,  time." — H.  J.  Kelly, 
Packing  House  Manager,  Charles  C.  Chapman  Ranch,  Fullerton,  California 


IN  rural  hauling  like  this  and  in  farm  duty 
radically  different,  the  use  of  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires  on  trucks  has  been  found  productive  of 
a  variety  of  important  advantages. 

Their  traction  has  increased  truck  utility  for 
farmers,  ranchmen,  fruit  growers,  dairymen 
and  others,  particularly  owners  of  motorized 
farms,  by  enabling  easy  hauling  through  soft 
fields. 

Their  cushioning  has  effected  continuous 
savings  in  the  marketing  of  delicate  vegetables, 
fruit,  dairy  products  and  of  eggs  and  livestock, 
all  of  which  suffer  on  slow,  jarring  solid  tires. 


Their  nimbleness  often  has  accomplished  more 
hauling  with  less  driving  and  resulted  in  a 
quicker  feeding  of  power  machinery  while 
releasing  hands  and  saving  time  for  farm  work. 

Throughout  extended  terms  of  service  these 
virtues  have  been  delivered  with  the  stout 
reliability  developed  in  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
struction by  manufacturing  methods  that  pro- 
tect our  good  name. 

Farmers1  various  accounts  of  their  successful 
use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  trucks  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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DE  LAVAL 

Irrigation  Pumps 


HIGH   EFFICIENCY   SAVES  POWER 

The  De  Laval  is  a  High  Efficiency  Pump.  It  is  designed  to 
give  a  greater  quantity  of  water  at  a  lower  cost. 
The  De  Laval  is  superior  in  design,  material  and  work- 
manship.  It  is  a  guaranteed  pump  of  service. 

"  ■  Write  today,  giving  your  require- 

ments. We  can  save  you  money. 

HERZOG  ELECTRIC  AND  ENGINEERING  CO., 

172  Steuart  Street  San  Francisco. 


With  the 

Ipckjeamjleeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Scad  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E-I3rh  St.  and  25th  Are.   Oakland.  Cat 
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Farmers-$7.50  vs.  $250 

Here  U  the  best  low-priced  adding:  machine 
on  the  market.  Oan  be  carried  In  the  pocket 
or  placed  right  on  the  work  or  on  yoor  desk. 
For  adding,  subtracting  and  multiplying 
whole  number*,  fraction,  or  decimate.  De- 
scriptive ln^Aa^^^J^jY7'on 

r.  O.  BOX  10T».  SACRAMEUTO.  CAI.rF. 


The  Hen  and 
the  Orange 

FONTANA  origi- 
nated  the  most  success- 
ful farming  combina- 
tion in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  "Partner- 
ship of  the  Hen  and 
the  Orange." 

Citrus  Trees  need  Ani- 
mal Manures.  Hens  need 
ground  to  run  on.  By 
placing  henhouses  in  the 
orange,  lemon  and  grape- 
fruit groves,  the  owners  of 
FONTANA  groves  can 
solve  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem, and  at  the  same  time 
make  good  profits. 

LOW  PRICES 
AT  FONTANA 

Look  at  everything  else 
California,  get  the 
prices — then  go  to  Fon. 
tana  and  note  the  LOW 
PRICES  and  the  EASY 
TERMS. 

QUALITY  is  there.  The 
secret  of  the  low  prices  is 
in  very  low  original  costs 
r    of  land  and  development. 

Jl     FONTANA  is  GOOD 
*  and  also  CHEAP. 

FONTANA  LAND 
COMPANY 

1237  Citizens  National 
Bank  Building 
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BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc  WhetBer  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bag  Co. 

869-873  Folaom  St..  San  Francisco 


Unusual  Root  Growth  Is  Shown 


OBSERVATIONS  of  a  number  of 
peach  trees  situated  near  a 
sandy  wash  which  during  time 
of  high  water  deposited  sand  about 
them  completely  covering  the  trunks 
and  portions  of  the  main  branches, 


above  ground  were  exposed.  From 
and  trunk  which  originally  grew 
many  points  large,  healthy  roots  had 
developed  so  that  the  resultant  root 
system  proved  to  be  very  extensive. 

One  large  branch  which  was  uncov- 
ered to  the  point  where  it  was  at- 


Interesting  Root  Development 

Showing  numerous  roots  that  have  grown  from  tranche*  and  main  trunk  0) 

a  peach  tree  partially  covered  by  sand. 

From  the  handkerchief  to  the  right  extremity  this  one-time  peach  tree  UM 
now  functioning  as  a  root,  after  having  been  buried  in  sand  by  flood  waters  m 


have  revealed  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  trunk  and  larger  limbs  of  a  tree 
may  function  as  roots  under  such  a 
condition. 

Two  large  peach  trees  which  were 
so  covered  by  sand  in  1914,  were  un- 
covered so  that  the  portions  of  limbs 


tached  to  the  fork  of  the  tree  was  w*l| 
supplied  with  roots  for  a  distance  ol 
five  feet  or  from  the  point  where  i 
emerged  from  the  sand  to  its  point  0 

attachment  with  the  parent  stem 

Trees  of  this  character  produce  £1 
and  are  thrifty. — G.  P.  W. 


Big  Profits  From  Co-operation 

The  annual  volume  of  business  of 
farmers'  co-operative  companies  in 
Minnesota  increased  $60,450,000  from 
1913  to  1917. 

The  number  of  creameries  increased 
from  613  to  643  and  the  volume  of 
business  from  $21,676,252  to  $31,012,- 
000  in  the  time  specified;  elevators 
from  270  to  360  and  from  $24,000,000 
to  $45,000,000;  livestock  shipping  as- 
sociations from  115  to  400  and  from 
$6,000,000  to  $33,000,000;  cheese  fac- 
tories from  34  to  52  and  from  $637,224 
to  $986,000;  telephone  companies 
from  600  to  950  and  from  $900,000  to 
$1,200,000;  fire  insurance  companies 
from  154  to  159  and  from  $696,732  to 
$712,606;  miscellaneous  organizations 
increased  from  86  to  275;  co-operative 
stores  showed  a  loss  of  13  in  number, 


but  an  increase  in  business  of  $2,250 
000.  Potato  warehouses  showed  a  k>» 
of  five  in  number,  but  an  increase  i 
business  of  $200,000. 

The  gain  in  the  total  number  of  CM 
ganizations  during  the  four  years  tn 
950. 


The  more  we  work,  the  more 
there  is;  the  more  there  is,  the 
more  to  divide.  Only  as  all  of 
us  do  our  part  will  we  con- 
tribute to  this  result 

Edwin  T.  Meredit 


Is  Doubly  Welcome — "I  surely  fe 

joy  Orchard  and  Farm,  and  o 
it  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
zines  published.    It  is  deeply^ 
ciatcd  every  month.    I  wish  it  - 
oftener."— J.   C.    Hancock,  Pars* 
Arizona. 


rely  e 
consid 
1  mag 
f  appt 


GOSTING  about  $100,000  to  stage 
it,  the  third  annual  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show  will  be  held  in 
that  city  during  the  nine  days  from 
October  2  to  October  10,  inclusive. 

Cash  prizes  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
will  be  awarded  for  the  livestock  ex- 
hibits, and  the  best  judges  in  the 
United  States  will  be  obtained  for  the 
event,  it  is  declared. 

Sales  of  livestock  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  week  of  events.  The  Polled 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Association 
of  America,  with  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  among  the  or- 
ganizations holding  sales,  and  the 
Southern  Berkshire  Swine  Breeders' 
Congress  will  be  another  association 
with  a  big  sale  arranged. 

All  breeds*  of  livestock,  including 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry, 
will  be  exhibited,  among  the  finest  in- 
dividual exhibits  being  the  $41,000  bull 
recently  purchased  by  Mrs.  Anita  M. 
Baldwin. 

C.  R.  Thomas  is  secretary  and  man- 
ager, and  the  executive  committee 
consists  of  E.  W.  Murphy,  C.  E.  Mil- 
ler, Fred  H.  Bixby,  Herman  J.  Hau- 
ser,  George  Lichtenberger,  T.  H. 
Dudley,  A.  M.  Paul  and  Mr.  Thomas. 


Buttermilk  and  Cement  Paint 

THE  following  paint  recipe  is  rec- 
ommended as  having  given  good 
satisfaction:  Three  pounds  of  cement 
are  added  to  a  gallon  of  buttermilk 
and  thoroughly  mixed.  A  larger  quan- 
tity can  be  made  by  using  the  same 
proportions. 

This  paint  must  be  applied  soon 
after  it  is  mixed,  and  stirred  fre- 
quently; otherwise  the  cement  will 
settle  to  the  bottom.  The  paint  will 
dry  in  about  six  hours,  and  turns 
water  effectively.  It  is  adapted  for 
outside  use  and  on  old  weather- 
beaten  surfaces.  It  does  not  give  a 
•very  glossy  finish,  and  should  not  be 
used  where  an  especially  neat  job  is 
desired. 


Using  Wine  Grapes 

ONE  good  way  to  make  use  of  the 
wine  grapes  is  to  make  them  into 
syrup  and  feed  the  syrup  to  bees, 
which  will  convert  the  syrup  into  a 
good  grade  of  honey.  Perhaps  this 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  solutions 
of  the  wine  grape  problem. — Morris 
Spencer,  Sawtelle,  Cal. 

"I  Like  It" 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  one 
dollar  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  It  was 
sent  to  me  by  a  friend  and  I  like  it. 
When  that  dollar  is  used  up  let  me 
know. — S.  Kempthorne,  Myrtle  Point, 
Oregon. 


"The  essential  charm  of  the 
farm  remains  and  always  will 
remain;  the  care  of  crops,  and 
of  cattle',  and  of  orchards,  bees 
and  fowls;  the  clearing  and  im- 
proving of  the  ground;  the 
building  of  barns  and  houses; 
the  direct  contact  with  the  soil 
and  with  the  elements;  the 
watching  of  the  clouds  and  of 
the  weather;  the  privacies  with 
nature,  with  bird,  beast  and 
plant;  and  the  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  heart  and  virtue 
of  the  world."  John  Burroughs. 
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Like  the  Bark  of  a  Tree 


Paint  protects  and  preserves  the  surface  it  covers. 
Moisture,  the  sun  s  intense  rays,  and  drying  winds, 
play  havoc  with  the  unpainted  surfaces  of  Build- 
ings and  Farm  Implements. 

Wood  loses  its  life  and  decays,  metal  rusts  and 
gradually  falls  to  pieces,  and  paint,  Fuller  s  Paint, 
would  safeguard  the  surfaces  and  prevent  dc 
strudion. 

Measured  by  years  of  wear,  good  paint  is  an 
investment  and  not  an  expense.  W.  P.  Fuller  62? 
Company  make  paints  for  every  purpose,  paints 
that  proted:  and  beautify.  They  are  the  best  looking 
and  best  wearing  paints  that  skill  and  experience 
can  make. 


,ve  the 

'sur&cz  and, 

you  save 


70  Years 

W-  P-  Fuller  8C  Co. 

STORES 

Sacramento,  Oaldand,San  Francisco,  Stockton, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  California.  Portland,  Oregon* 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Washington 
Boise,  Idaho 

MANUFACTURERS 
ENAMELS  •  STAINS  -  VARNISHES 
PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
PAINT  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
Quality  in  Svery  Drop 

oAsk  Your  Dealer 


The  Wonderful 
Attractions  of 

British  Columbia 

Few  countries  possess  all  the  conditions  for 
happy,  prosperous  living  as  does  British  Co- 
lumbia. The  varieties  of  climate  and  soil  offer 
inducements  for  almost  every  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Whether  in  the  warm  interior  valleys, 
the  rich  grazing  table  lands  or  the  fruitful 
lowlands  of  the  coast  or  Vancouver  Island,  the 
advantages  offered  for 

Dairying,  Fruit  Growing 
and  Stock  Raising 

are  such  as  must  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to 
improve  their  circumstances  and  at  the  same 
time  live  in  a  country  of  delightful  climate, 
magnificent  scenery,  varied  resources,  pro- 
gressive people  and  abundance  of  opportunity 
for  development.  British  Columbia — the  play- 
ground of  America — is  already  famous  for  the 

S reduction  of  its  orchards,  fields  and  dairies, 
low  is  the  time  to 
Laarn  about  thia  wondarful  Provlnea 
and  share  in  its  possibilities.  Its  industrial 
life — mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  manufactur- 
ing, transportation— assures  a  ready  market 
at  good  prices  for  all  the  fanner  can  produce. 
Schools,  churches,  railways,  roads, telephones, 
all  the  conveniencesof  an  old  land  await  you  in 
this  new  Province  of  Opportunity  and  Success. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  tic.,  write  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 

3-5  FIRST  STREET,  SHELDON  BLOCK, 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Canadian    Government  Agent. 


GRASSES  FOR  PASTURE 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them.  Once  established  they  endure  indefinitely. 
For  Summer  pasture:  Rhodes,  Guinea,  Para. 

For  Winter  pasture:  Phalaris  Stenoptart,  Smilo,  Paspalum  Dilatatum. 
We  offer  plants  of  the  following — prices  postpaid: 


Price: 


Per  Doz. 

$1.00 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
1.00 


Per  100. 

$4.00 
4.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
4.00 


Napier — divided  crowns  .  .  . 
Guinea — divided  crowns  .  .  . 
Smilo — divided  crowns  .  . . 
Phalaris  Steniptara — Plants . 

Rhodes  

Para — Stems  

Japanese  Sugar  Cane — Stems 

We  offer  seed  of  the  following,  which  should  be  planted  now: 

Price:    Per  Oz.  Per  Lb; 

Smilo                                     $0.50  $3.00 

Rhodes  25  1.00 

Paspalum  Dilatatum  25  1.00- 

Alfileria  25  1.00 

Orchard  Grass   .75 

Italian  Rye   .50 

Salt  Bush   .75 

Burr  Clover   .75 

Melilotus  Alba   .75 

Peruvian  Alfalfa   .60 

For  a  wind-break  around  your  garden,  plant  Napier. 

For  further  information  on  any  of  the  above  subjects,  write 


Per  looo. 

$30.00 

'  '4.66 
4.00 

*  k'.bb 


10  l.bo. 

$25.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
6.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.50 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 


620  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 
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Of  all  sad  'words  of  tongue  or  pen 

the  saddest  are  ftIt  Might  Have  Been 

"My  ranch  might  have  been  saved  had  I  thought  to  buy  a  LaFrance 
Chemical  Engine."  You  may  say  these  words  tomorrow.  If  a  fire 
should  start  on  your  ranch  tonight,  could  you  put  it  out?  Imagine 
your  futile  efforts  with  pails  of  water  or  some  other  ineffective  meth- 
od, while  the  flames  gradually  eat  up  your  efforts  of  years.  Possi- 
bly one  or  more  of  your,  dear  ones  might  be  injured  or  even  killed. 
All  through  your  criminal  negligence. 

A  LaFrance  No.  7  Chemical  Engine  is  especially  designed  for  ranch  use.  It  is  to  per- 
fectly balanced  it  can  be  easily  wheeled  from  place  to  place.  It  contains  40  gallons 
of  powerful  fire  fighting  fluid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tip  the  No.  7  Chemical  Engine 
until  the  head  rests  against  the  ground.  This  mixes  the  soda  and  acid,  and  a  high 
pressure  stream  is  sent  out  through  the  hose.  Almost  immediately  the  fire  is  throttled. 
The  Chemical  Tank  is  built  of  heavy  material  for  long  years  of  continuous  service, 
especially  designed  to  withstand  this  high  pressure.    U  cannot  explode. 

Best  of  ail,  this  engine  is  built  by  the  world's  greatest  manufacturer  of  fire  equipment,  and  Into  k  got*  til 
of  our  knowledge  of  effective  rjrc  fighting.    Write  our  nearest  branch  office  today  for  complete  data. 

AnEimAiN  {aR^ance  fi^E  Engine  QtjwmntJnc. 

ELMIRA.  N  Y. 
929  So.  Hill  Street.  Loa  Angdo,  Cd. 
131  New  Hi1a.mil )  ScM.Saa  Fmbn  Cat 

ranee  Alert  Extinguisher 


ft  * 


rderyour  Trees  now 

Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 

Many  Varieties  Will  Be  Scarce 

Orders  booked  now  will 
be    given  preference. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding  best 
varieties  to  grow,  soil,  irrigation,  pruning,  etc, 

cher  Creek  Nurseries  1 

FI.E51SO)  CAUFORNIA 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements, 
vehicles,  poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material,  new 
or  second-hand  goods  of  any  kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, sewing  machines — in  fact,  anything  you  wish  to  sell — advertise  it  in 
Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer.  Don't  delay — mail 
the  ad  you  desire  to  use,  or  let  us  write  it  for  you.  Address  Advertising  Man- 
ager Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


■VS. 


To  Grow  Summer  Cover  Crop 


THE  climate  of  California,  unlike 
that  of  practically  every  other 
State  in  the  Union,  favors  the 
growing  of  certain  cover  crops  in 
the  orchards  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Consequently  it  has  become  a 
general  practice  for  orchard  owners 
to  sow  the  seed  of  Melilotus,  Vetch 
or  some  other  good  legume  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing a  good  growth  during  the  win- 
ter time  to  plow  under  in  the  spring. 
The  beneficial  results  of  this  practice 
are  unquestioned  by  those  who  have 
had  the  most  experience  in  the  grow- 
ing of  cover  crops. 

Little  has  been  done  in  this  State 
toward  the  growing  of  summer  crops 
for  green  manure  or  shade.  Some  of 
our  growers,  however,  are  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  growing  such  a 
crop  as  white  blossom  sweet  clover 
(Melilotus  alba),  between  the  tree 
rows  during  the  summer  time,  plow- 
ing it  under  when  a  sufficient  growth 
is  attained  and  before  it  begins  to  dry 
up. 


tainly  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to 
induce  one  to  grow  crops  betweea 
trees  unless  there  was  an  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation,  yet,  the  two 
things  mentioned:  First,  the  soil  takes 
all  the  moisture  that  is  applied  and, 
secondly,  evaporation  is  checked  by 
the  shade,  do  much  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  objection  which  has  been  so 
often  given  against  the  use  of  cover 
crops  during  the  growing  period  of 
trees. 


HS.  WHITE  of  Chino,  who  pos- 
•  sesses  a  fine  walnut  grove  int- 
erset  with  peaches,  sowed  the  seed 

_  of  Melilotus  alba  last  March 

Getting  and  js  nQW  (july  10)  piow. 

pine.  ing  under  a  splendid  crop,  it 
Kesults  bejng  in  many  places,  four 
feet  high.  He  is  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  being  able  to 
grow  such  a  crop  in  the  summer  time, 
with  little  more  water  than  is  re- 
quired to  irrigate  the  orchard  when 
no  cover  crop  is  grown.  His  reason 
for  this  is  the  soil  takes  the  moisture 
far  better  when  Melilotus  is  growing 
than  when  it  is  bare.  In  other  words, 
he  found  that  this  season  with  a  crop 
of  Melilotus  between  the  trees,  the 
same  amount  of  water  which  had  been 
used  the  previous  season  and  much 
of  which  ran  through  the  orchard 
onto  other  land,  was  all  utilized  in 
the  orchard  area.  Only  three  irriga- 
tions were  given  between  March  1 
and  July  10.  The  effect  of  the  shade 
from  the  Melilotus  upon  the  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  was  very  striking 
and  the  loss  was  not  as  great  as 
might  be  expected. 

The  objection  that  has  been  offered 
against  summer  cover  crops  is  that 
they  require  too  much  water,  and  cer- 


TN  a  book  published  some  yean 
*■  ago  by  Paddock  &  Whipple,  who 
were  at  the  time  working  in  Colo- 
„  rado,    the    following  state- 

summer  mcnt    ;3    made  regarding 

Tim  shade  cr°Ps:.."We  think 
that  our  conditions  demand 
a  cover  for  the  soil  far  more  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter.  And, 
morever.  nearly  as  much  protection 
is  afforded  in  the  winter  if  the  crop 
is  plowed  under  late  in  fall,  as  if  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  stand.  We 
therefore  propose  the  name  'Shade- 
crops,'  for  a  system  which  we  hope 
may  come  into  general  use  in  the 
semi-arid  region. 

"Many  orchardists  have  seen  young 
trees  killed  by  running  water  close  to 
them  during  the  hot  day,  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  from  the  water  cant- 
ing sun-scald.  It  is  thought  that  re- 
flection from  a  hot,  baked  soil  may 
cause  similar  injuries. 

"As  has  been  noted,  arid  soils,  are 
very  deficient  in  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  this  material  is  very  rap- 
idly dissipated  when  it  is  supplied. 
A  summer  cover  will  perform  one  of 
its  most  important  functions  in  pre- 
venting at  least  a  part  of  this  loss." 


OUR  conditions  in  California  are 
very  similar  to  the  conditions 
with  which  Paddock  &  Whipple 
.  were  familiar,  and  the  burn-  ' 

£v  .  ing  out  of  humus  by  the  hot 
serious  SUItlrner  gun  takes  place  to 
oss  such  an  extent  that  a  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  soil  in  organic  matter 
and  available  plant  food  may  be  the 
result. 

Further  experimental  work  with 
summer  cover  crops  or  shade  crop* 
should  be  encouraged  in  parts  of  Cal- 
ifornia where  the  water  supply  is  ade- 
quate for  both  trees  and  cover  crops. 
— G.  P.  W. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


Vineyardists  Get  Rich 

(Continued  from  Pag*  T) 

many  times  as  he  realized  the  spread- 
ing of  the  "dry"'  movement.  But 
when  1919  prices  began  to  be  paid 
he  got  $25,750  for  his  crop.  It  paid 
every  cent  of  the  money  he  owed  and 
left  him  $14,235.  This  year  he  has 
contracted  to  sell  his  grapes  at  an 
even  larger  price,  and  it  is  practically 
all  his  own  money  this  time.  From 
nothing  to  ownership  of  a  100-acre 
tract  and  about  $25,000  in  the  bank 
is  "going  some"  for  an  office-bred 
farmer. 

Raisin  Association 

Two  big  factors  in  producing  these 
marvelous  results  are  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association,  and  the  na- 
tional advertising  campaign  conduct- 
ed by  the  association.  The  organized 
work,  helped  by  the  widespread  ad- 
vertising, has  made  the  raisin  a  house- 
hold necessity  and  created  scores  of 
new  and  practical  uses  for  it. 


Checking  Decay  of  Melons 
T  T  IS  much  more  important  to  keep 
■■•  melons  dry  than  to  keep  them  cool 
in  order  to  prevent  fungus  and  bac- 
terial growth. 

Loading  wet  melons  or  warm  mel- 
ons into  a  cold  car  or  into  a  car 
which  is  to  be  cooled  gives  rise  to  a 
set  of  conditions  which  generally 
leads  to  heating  and  sweating.  This 
surface  moisture  is  ideal  for  the 
growth  of  fungi  in  the  form  of  mold. 
Furthermore,  experiments  have  shown 
that  molds,  with  attendant  rots,  are 
more  likely  to  occur  in  wrapped  mel- 
ons than  in  unwrapped  ones. 

The  essential  points  by  which  to  be 
guided  in  shipping  melons  are  that 
the  melons  be  dry  at  time  of  loading, 
that  they  be  cooled  rapidly,  that  they 
be  left  unwrapped  and  that  they  be 
kept  cool  and  dry  at  all  times. 


Good  Impression — "I  have  received 
Campbell's  book  and  one  copy  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  Am  very  mueh 
pleased  with  both."— Mrs.  Samuel 
House,  Brewster,  Wash. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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Stop  Embargo  Propaganda 

— '  (Continued  from  Vng«  8) 

difficult  ever  experienced,  from  the 
labor  standpoint.  But  events  have 
shown  that  farm  labor  is  to  be  more 
plentiful  this  summer  than  it  has  been 
tor  three  years.  At  least,  this  is  the 
tenor  of  reports  received  from  impor- 
tant agricultural  sections  from  coast 
to  coast. 

Apparently  there  is  no  serious  labor 
shortage  at  the  present  time  in  any 
except  isolated  districts.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  years,  men  are  seeking 
farm  work,  instead  of  farmers  seek- 
ing men. 

As  wages  decrease,  or  production 
falls  off  in  factories,  more  men  will 
return  to  the  farms,  where  wages  will 
decrease  more  gradually.  And  unless 
labor  refuses  to  recognize  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, THIS  IS  THE  ROUTE  BY 
WHICH  OUR  COUNTRY  WILL 
RETURN  TO  NORMAL  COSTS 
AND  100-CENT  DOLLARS! 

If,  however,  labor  is  so  short-sight- 
ed as  to  attempt  to  institute  shorter 
■ours  in  order  to  make  more  work 
and  keep  wages  high,  the  end  is  not 
yet.  This  would  be  as  serious  as  the 
declaration  of  an  embargo  on  food- 
stuffs, and  would  have  approximately 
the  same  effect. 

The  steadily  advancing  wages  and 
decreasing  hours  granted  to  industrial 
labor  have  taken  men  from  the  farms 
and  decreased  the  volume  of  food  pro- 
duction. Similarly,  these  factors  have 
increased  the  cost  of  manufactured 
articles.  Now  the  pendulum  has  be- 
gun to  swing  the  other  way.  And 
neither  strikes,  nor  "weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,"  nor 
eren  embargoes,  will  stop  its  move- 
ment. We  all  must  recognize  this 
fundamental  truth:  THOSE  FAC- 
TORS THAT  ENCOURAGE 
FARMERS  TO  PRODUCE  MORE 
ARE  THE  ONES  THAT  POINT 
TO  OUR  NATIONAL  SALVA- 
TION.—J.  C.  K. 


Fruit  Tree  Borers 

(Cmtuaed  from  Page  10) 
have  been  surprised  by.  suddenly  dis- 
covering that  the  flooring  of  a  house 
or  other  building  has  been  eaten 
through  and  practically  destroyed  by 
some  insect,  or  perhaps  table  legs 
have  been  tunneled  into  so  that  they 
became  too  weak  to  support  the  table. 
This  injury  is  caused  by  the  little  ant- 
like insect  known  as  a  termite,  and 
commonly  called  white  ant,  though 
not  an  ant  at  all.  Most  of  them  are 
white  or  yellow  in  color  though  some 
species  are  dark.  Dead  or  dying  wood 
r  preferred.  In  the  orchard  their 
injury  is  pretty  well  confined  to  trees 
that  have  been  attacked  by  crown 
gall  as  previously  mentioned.  While 
injury  is  secondary  it  may  be  very 
severe  and  when  a  colony  of  this  pest 
is  found  at  the  crown  of  a  valuable 
tree  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ex- 
terminate. 

Controlling  Them 

The  injection  of  a  small  quantity 
of  carbon  bisulphide  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  will  prove  effective.  Carbon 
bisulphide  because  of  its  penetrating 
properties  is  to  be  preferred.  A  small 
amount  of  the  liquid  which  quickly 
gasifies,  should  be  placed  about  the 
I  crown  of  the  affected  tree.  Care  must 
I  be  exercised  in  the  amount  used  as 
I  too  much  will  kill  the  tree.  A  large 
I  tree  should  stand  two  or  three  ounces. 

Btu    u  n  d    We  look  forward  each 
Wouldn  t  Be  month  to  tne  of 

Without  It."  Orchard  and  Farm.  My 
wife  and  I  are  both  farmers  and  we 
would  not  be  without  the  magazine  for 
ft  good  deal. — Wnv.  R.  Humphrey,  Oak- 
land. Cai. 
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SINCE  1886 

BEST  Tractors  have  been  manufactured  at  San  Leandro,  California. 
The  first  was  a  steam  tractor  engine  of  the  round  wheel  type  and 
the  latest  is  the  "Best  60,"  the  tractor  of  highest  mechanical  efficiency 
on  the  market  today.  The  world's  need  of  the  tractor  is  emphasized  by 
the  record  of  the  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company. 

During  the  six  years  ending  December  31, 19 19,  net  earnings  of  the 
company  have  averaged  27.6  % .  For  1919  the  net  profits  were  more  than 
$340,000  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  #175,000 
Orders  on  hand  assure  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $750,000  for  1920. 

Because  the  business  of  the  company  has  grown  beyond  the  limit 
of  present  facilities,  #1,250,000  of  cumulative  7%  preferred  stock  has 
been  issued  to  enable  the  company  to  double  its  output. 

For  many  years  the  California  industry  has  been  delivering  tractors 
to  Cuba,  South  America,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  to  the 
States,  with  practically  no  advertising  and  selling  campaign. 

Bcot  y</o  cumulative  preferred  stock  offers  an  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  a  conservative  investment  yielding  yj4  °fo. 

Among  attractive  features  of  this  issue  are  the  following: 


Non-assessable. 

Exempt  personal  property  tax  (in 
California). 

Net  quick  assets  must  be  main- 
tained at  $100  a  share. 


Dividends  payable  quarterly. 
Exempt  Federal  Normal  Income 
Tax. 

Total  net  assets  must  be  main* 
tained  at  $200  a  share. 


Beginning  January  i,  1923,  corporation  will  establish  sinking  fund  of  \o°fo  of 
annual  surplus  earnings  after  payment  of  dividends  on  preferred  stock,  but  before  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  common  stock.  This  sinking  fund  shall  be  used  either  to  pur- 
chase preferred  stock  if  obtainable  below  call  price  or  to  call  this  preferred  stock  at  the 
following  prices:  For  the  next  fwe  years  at  100,  for  following  3  years  ioz}4,  for  follow- 
ing 5  years  105  and  no  thereafter. 

Price  #93.50  Per  Share  Netting  7J% 

Save  writing  a  letter  for  complete  information  by  placing  your  name  and  address  here: 

Tfamc  I  

eAddrtss  


San  Francisco  Offices:  Insurance  Exchange  Building 

Qxsvs  Peirce  &Comi»ny 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
#IQS  ANGELES     5AN  FRWCIS0O  SEATTLE. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Our  Forests 

WITHIN  25  years,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  destruction  and 
consumption,  the  commercial 
timber  supply  of  the  United  States 
will  be  practically  exhausted,  accord- 
ing to  President  Pack  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ultimate  de- 
forestation of  the  country,  he  asserts, 
the  following  essentials  must  be  em- 
bodied in  Federal  legislation: 

Extension  of  Federal  holdings;  co- 
operation with  States  in  fire  protec- 
tion and  forest  culture;  forest  taxa- 
tion and  insurance;  loans  on  growing 
timber;  land  classification,  and  forest 
surveys  and  research. 

No  less  authorities  than  Col.  H.  S. 
Graves,  until  recently  head  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  Gifford  Pinchot, 
agree  that  it  is  high  time  the  timber- 
producing  States  took  into  their  own 
hands  the  control  and  management  of 
remaining  forest  areas,  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  only  for  co-oper- 
ation and  assistance. 

Tht  question  of  timber  conserva- 
tion is  of  vital  interest  to  the  farmer 
or  fruit-grower.  From  box-shooks  to 
irrigation  water,  the  forests  must  en- 
ter into  his  calculations.  Here  in 
California,  the  watersheds  must  .be 
protected;  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
vital  consideration. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  es- 
pecially among  stockmen  using  the 
reserves  for  range.  And  no  doubt 
many  mistakes  have  been  made.  For 
instance,  there  are  many  who  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  dividing  up 
the  territory  formerly  used  by  big, 
producing  outfits,  and  distributing 
it  among  more-or-less  migratory  set- 
tlers and  homesteaders  who  lack  the 
equipment  or  experience  necessary  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
range. 

And  much  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  United 
States  foresters  to  take  under  control 
the  Government  lands  adjacent  to  the 
reserves,  used  by  stockmen  approach- 
ing or  leaving  their  range,  but  under 
the  present  systetm  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  migratory  outfits  having  no 
reserve  rights. 

From  two  standpoints,  therefore, 
(stock-range  and  timber)  the  present 
Government  policy  appears  to  be  in 
need  of  strengthening  and  revising. 
And  while  the  Federal  department  is 
wrestling  with  the  problems  of  the 
reserves  now  under  its  control,  it  is 
up  to  the  States  to  take  quick  action 
that  will  insure  wise  and  far-sighted 
use  of  this  great  National  resource, 
and  prevent  the  disaster  that  actually 
threatens  it. 


A  Square  Deal  for  the  Farm  Woman 

UNDER  the  leadership  of  Miss  Florence  Ward  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  survey  of  farm  homes  in  33  Northern 
and  Western  States  recently  has  been  completed.    Some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  this  investigation  offer  food  for  serious  thought. 

The  survey  discloses  a  number  of  the  reasons  why  many  women  do  not 
find  farm  life  attractive.  The  working  day  of  the  average  farm  woman,  as 
shown  by  the  survey,  is  11.3  hours  the  year  round.  In  summer,  it  is  13.12 
hours.  And  87  out  of  each  100  women  have  no  regular  vacation  during  the  year. 

On  the  average,  the  farm  woman  can  find  only  1.6  hours  daily  of  leisure 
during  the  summer  and  only  2.4  hours  in  winter.  Half  of  the  farm  women 
are  up  and  at  work  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Four  per  cent  have  water  in  the  kitchen,  but  96  pe»  cent  must  go  to  the 
spring  or  the  pump  to  bring  the  water  for  cooking  breakfast.  Thirty-six  per 
cent  help  with  the  milking. 

On  an  average,  the  farm  woman  has  a  seven-room  house  to  keep  in  order. 
Seventy-nine  per  cent  have  kerosene  lamps  to  trim  and  fill.  Ninety-six  per 
cent  do  the  family  washing,  about  half  of  them  having  washing  machines 
and  the  other  half  doing  the  work  with  tub,  washboard  and  boiler. 

Only  26  per  cent  have  gas  or  electric  irons  to  make  more  comfortable 
the  task  of  ironing.  Ninety-two  per  cent  do  some  or  all  of  the  family  sewing. 
Garden  work  is  done  by  56  per  cent,  94  per  cent  make  all  or  part  of  the 


This  Is  the  Day 

Man  alive,  wake  up!  Realize  that  today,  this  very  day,  is  the  day 
of  all  days. 

You  awoke  to  the  song  of  the  meadow  lark  this  morning.  It  is  a 
new  day,  YOUR  day,  because  it  is  God's  day,  and  every  second  in  it 
is  full  of  opportunity,  for  you. 

The  past?  It  never  happened.  The  future?  It  never  will  be.  Today 
is  all  you  have,  and  all  you  ever  need,  and  this  day  present  with  you  is 
yours,  to  make  it  what  you  will. 

Be  grateful  for  every  moment  of  REAL  WAKEFULNESS  during 
this  day.  Realize  the  infinite  beauties  all,  about  you — the  beauty  of  color, 
the  beauty  of  light,  the  beauty  of  home,  and  business  and  men  and  women 
and  children  round  about  you;  the  beauty,  the  immortal  beauty  of  the 
friendship  and  the  love  that  are  yours. 

Awake;  and  be  gratefuL 


Motor  Grain  Transport 

Vf  OTOR  trucks  are  becoming  con- 
A  *  stantly  more  important  factors 
in  the  transportation  of  grain.  Many 
farmers  are  using  them  for  delivery 
to  elevators.  And  now  that  so  many 
Pacific  Coast  grain  districts  are  turn- 
ing to  the  bulk  system  of  handling,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  the  elevator 
owners  to  equip  with  devices  for 
dumping  trucks. 

The  sack  method  of  handling  grain 
is  antiquated,  but  no  less  antiquated 
is  the  elevator  that  provides  no  motor 
truck  dumping  facilities. 


family  bread  and  60  per  cent  have  churning  to  do.  < 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  all  poultry  flocks  are  cared  for  by  women.  One- 
fourth  of  the  farm  women  help  feed  and  bed  the  livestock  and  24  per  cent  of 
them  spend  over  six  weeks  in  the  year  assisting  with  some  part  of  the  field 
work.  All  of  this  is  in  addition  to  cooking  the  family  meals  and  caring  for 
the  children! 

Many  former  country  women  have  had,  during  the  recent  labor  shortage, 
a  taste  of  city  life  while  their  husbands  were  employed  in  factories.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  most  of  them  assert  they  never  will  return  to  the  farms? 

Yet  most  women  who  have  lived  in  the  country  appreciate  and  miss  its 
joys  and  advantages  and  would  prefer  farm  to  city  life  if  they  had  less  of 
these  burdens  to  carry. 

California,  undoubtedly,  has  a  larger  percentage  of  modern  farm  homes 
than  any  other  Western  State.  Yet  Orchard  and  Farm  ventures  the  predic- 
tion that  the  next  five  years  will  witness  the  purchase  and  installation  of  more 
modern  household  equipment  on  California  ranches  than  during  any  period 
in  our  history.  . 

Present  labor  conditions  render  inadvisable  the  expansion  of  acreage  ana 
farming  operations.  The  additional  income,  therefore,  that  the  farmer  may 
realize  from  his  products  will  go  largely  into  conveniences  and  equipment 
for  both  home  and  ranch.  True,  this  will  not  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food 
to  city  residents,  but  they  cannot  hope  for  relief  in  this  respect  for  as  long 
as  city  women  have  more  conveniences  than  farm  women. 

The  emancipation  of  the  farm  woman  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
interesting  developments  of  modern  times.  It  has  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  most  persons  realize.  It  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  a  great  injustice. 


The  Human  Island 

YOU  are  a  human  island  in  the 
sea  of  humanity  if  you  cannot 
express  your  thoughts  so  that 
others  can  understand  them. 

Some  persons,  when  moved  to  ap- 
preciation of  grandeur  and  beauty, 
can  think  of  nothing  better  to  say 
than:  "Gee,  ain't  Nature  wonderful?" 
And  we  even  have  heard  of  a  young 
woman  who,  in  gazing  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  marvels  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  gurgled:  "Gosh,  ain't  Hi 
cute?"  She  was  a  human  island.  She 
was  not  in  communication  with  her 
fellow-beings. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  acquire  an 
adequate  vocabulary  is  to  read.  But 
there  is  danger  of  overdoing  the  mat- 
ter and  going  to  the  other  extreme,  a» 
in  the  case  of  the  professor  who  at- 
tempted to  discuss  with  a  group  of 
doughboys:  "That  definite  combina- 
tion of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  albu- 
mens and  vitamines  which  scientist* 
have  determined  as  the  most  con- 
ducive to  health  and  vigor."  Had  he 
said  "chow"  or  "corned  Willie,"  hi» 
message  would  have  had  more  punch. 

After  all,  the  principle  aim  of  con» 
versation  is  to  make  oneself  under- 
stood. Unfortunate  indeed  is  the  "hu- 
man island"  who  never  has  at  bi» 
tongue's  end  the  proper  words  to  fit 
the  occasion. 
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Prices  of  Millfeeds 

WHILE  inclined  to  question  the 
statement  of  the  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation  that  the 
prices  of  mill  feeds  are  governed  en- 
tirely by  supply  and  demand,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  on  behalf  of  the  farmers 
who  are  paying  present  exorbitant 
prices,  heartily  subscribes  to  the  state- 
ment of  this  organization,  which  fol- 
lows. Any  livestock  breeder  or  dairy- 
man who  is  interested  in  seeing  the 
price  of  millfeeds  returned  to  a  rea- 
sonable basis  should  give  thought  to 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  mil- 
lers.   The  statement  says,  in  part: 

"The  supply  of  wheat  millfeeds  can 
be  materially  increased  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  National  policy  favoring  the 
exportation  of  flour  instead  of  wheat, 
retaining  in  the  United  States  the 
millfeed  resulting  from  such  increased 
operation  of  the  flour  mills. 

"Few  farmers  appreciate  what  a 
loss  is  entailed  to  the  farming  com- 
munity by  allowing  wheat  to  be  ex- 
ported. Based  on  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  for 
the  crop  year  ending  June  30,  1919 
(the  latest  authentic  figures  available), 
the  wheat  millfeed  production  of  the 
mills  of  the  United  States  for  that 
crop  year  was  4,383,000  tons.  Of  this 
amount  1,032,340  tons  resulted  from 
grinding  flour  that  was  exported." 

In  round  figures,  millfeed  consti-. 
tutes  one-third  of  the  product  of 
wheat  flour  milling.  In  other  words 
in  every  car  of  wheat  containing 
60,000  pounds  that  is  exported,  20,000 
pounds  of  valuable  wheat  millfeeds  is 
lost  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

"At  present,"  the  report  continues, 
"export  flour  trade  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  while  wheat  is  being  ex- 
ported as  rapidly  as  ships  can  be  se- 
cured to  load  it.  This  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  which 
has,  for  several  months,  indicated  a 
rate  for  ocean  transportation  on  flour 
25  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  than 
the  rate  on  wheat. 

"In  doing  so  the  Shipping  Board  is 
endorsing  the  action  of  the  British 
Admiralty,  which  established  the  rate 
in  order  to  discourage  importation  of 
flour  and  to  encourage  the  constant 
operation  of  British  flour  mills; 

"The  resulting  situation  is  that  a 
branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Shipping  Board,  is  lending 
its  influence  to  the  support  of  a  policy 
which  deprives  American  mills  of  the 
rightful  privilege  of  grinding  the 
wheat  and  exporting  the  flour,  and  at 
the  same  time  deprives  the  farmers 
and  dairymen  of  the  United  States 
each  month  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
much-needed  millfeed,  and  the  effect 
of  larger  supplies  of  millfeed  as  a 
factor  in  establishing  the  prices  of  all 
other  feeding  stuffs." 

Farmers,  dairymen  and  feeders  can 
do  much  to  increase  the  supply  of 
wheat  millfeeds  by  writing  to  their 
'  Congressmen  and  Senators,  requesting 

them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  to  es- 
tablish equal  rates  on  flour  and  wheat 
for  ocean  transportation,  and  thus  use 
the  fleet  built  by  American  taxation 
to  encourage  increased  operation  of 
flour  mills  with  resulting  increased 
supplies  of  millfeed,  much  needed  at 
time.  ■  —m. 
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Complete-ness 


Y'OUR  tractor  should  be  a 
complete  power  investment. 
It  should  be  one  that  can  be 
used  practically  every  day  of  the 
year,  one  that  is  100%  efficient, 
belt  and  drawbar. 

The  International  8-16 
kerosene  tractor  meets  those 
requirements.  The  drawbar  has 
a  wide  range  of  adjustment  both 
up  and  down  and  sidewise  so 
that  the  .tractor  will  pull  any 
machine  or  implement  on  the 
farm  with  equal  advantage.  The 
8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the 
tractor  can  be  backed  into  the 
belt  quickly — so  placed  also  that 
the  belt  doesn't  rub  against  any 
part  of  the  tractor  nor  drag  on 
the  ground.  And  8-16  power  is 
just  right  —  neither  too  heavy 
nor  too  light  —  it  fits  practically 


any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task 
on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for 
all -year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a 

1 00  -  cents  -  on  -  the  -  dollar  Invest- 
ment because  of  its  exceptionally 
efficient  and  economical  (kero 
sene)  operation;  because,  too,  you 
can  always  secure  repair  and 
expert  service  without  delay 
through  the  92  branch  houses 
and  many  thousands  of  dealers. 
Your  International  dealer — wherever 
he  is— * has  a  Harvester  branch  in 
easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  complete 
tractor  power  investment  just  write 
your  name  and  address  along  the 
margin  of  this  advertisement  and 
mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we 
can  send  you  full  descriptive  informa- 
tion of  the  International  8-16. 


International  Harvester  company 

OF  AMERICA 

iieiaumi) 

Billing*,  Moot.        Cheyenne.  Wyo.        Denver,  Colo.        Helen*.  Mop. 
Los  Angeles.  C»l.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cat.  Spokane,  Wash. 


J0HNST0NA 

TURBINE.  '  ^ 
PUMP. 


Folder   Mo.    U  lives 
(oil  Information.  Ev- 
ery  prospective  buyer 
should  have  a  copy. . 
AMERICAN  WELL  * 
PKO8PECTLNG  CO., 
407  East  Third  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


TESTED  BY  EXPERTS 

University  experts  have  tested  and  approved  the  De-Hy-Dro  Drier  as 
the  ideal  machine  for  orchards  of  small  acreage.  The  De-Hy-Dro  gives  abso- 
lute insurance  against  loss  from  early  rains.  v 

Dries  1  to  3  tons  of  GREEN  fruit  in  24  hours.  As  a  finisher  or  emer- 
gency drier  in  case  of  rain,  it  will  handle  many  times  that  amount  in  • 
few  hours.  Price  $1000.  No  fans  or  moving  parts.  Portable.  Easy  to 
operate.  Gross  profits  the  first  year  2  to  3  times  the  cost  of  your  maohine. 
Order  early  to  insure  delivery. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  folder. 

The  De-Hy-Dro  Company 

Main  Office  608  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Factory  74  Tehama  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Hen  and 
the  Orange 

FONTANA  origi- 
nated the  most  success- 
ful farming  combina- 
tion in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  "Partner- 
ship of  the  Hen  and 
the  Orange.*1 

(itnis  Trees  need  Ani- 
mal Manures.  Hens  need 
ground  to  run  on.  By 
placing  henhouses  in  the 
orange,  lemon  and  grape- 
fruit groves,  the  owners  of 
FONTANA  groves  can 
solve  the  fertilizer  prob- 
lem, and  at  the  same  time 
make  good  profits. 

LOW  PRICES 
AT  FONTANA 

Look  at  everything  else 
in  California,  get  the 
prices — then   go   to  Fon- 
tana  and  note  the  LOW  fv^ 
PRICES  and  the  EASY  sfT 
TERMS. 

QUALITY  is  there.  The 
secret  of  the  low  prices  is 
in  very  low  original  costs 
of  land  and  development. 

FONTANA  is  GOOD 
and  also  CHEAP. 

FONTANA  LAND 
COMPANY 

1237  Citizens  Nat 
Bank  BnilHin 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 


A   New  Homo  Method  That  Anyone 

Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 

or  Loss  of  Time. 

We  have  a  new  method  tbat  controls 
Asthma,  and  we  want  you  to  try  It  at  our 
expense.  Mo  matter  whether  your  case  Is 
of  Ions;  standing  or  recent  development, 
whether  It  te  present  as  occasional  or 
chronic  Asthma,  you  should  send  for  a  free 
trial  of  oar  method.  No  matter  In  what 
climate  you  live,  no  matter  what  your  age 
or  occupation,  if  you  are  troubled  with 
asthma,  our  method  should  relieve  you 
promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  It  to  those  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms  of 
mhalers.  douches,  opium  preparations,  fumes, 
"patent  smokes,"  etc.,  have  failed.  We 
want  to  show  everyone  at  our  expense  that 
this  new  method  Is  designed  to  end  all  dif- 
ficult breathing,  all  wheezing  and  all  those 
terrible  paroxysms  at  once. 

This  free  offer  Is  too  important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now  and  begin  the 
method  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mall  coupon  below.    Do  It  Today. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Room  zK, 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sta.  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Bend  tree  trial  of  your  method  to: 


BEAN 

Threshers 


Largest  cleaning 
capacity  of  any 
thresher  made  aad  requires  leas  kelp  and 
Bower  to  operate.  Pays  for  Itself  in  one 
season.  Hardwood  construction  throughout. 
Won't  split  the  seed.  Double  cylinder.  Made 
la  six  slses — largest  to  smallest.  WRITH 
FOR  CATALOG. 

California  Implement  Co. 

ItS-lM  JJ.  I«  Angelas  St.  Los  Angeles. 


ecomes 


By  Robert  Winslow 


WHERE  the  coyote  chased  the 
rabbit  through  the  thick, 
tough  sagebrush  and  the  go- 
pher skurried  back  into  his  hole, 
where  birds  of  prey  swept  through 
shimmering  skies  looking  beneath 
them  for  victims  of  the  struggle  of 
life — out  there  on  the  stretches  of  the 
Desert-That- Was,  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation has  taken  place. 

In  six  short  years  those  dry  wastes 
have  been  converted  into  a  modern 
Garden  of  Eden,  blooming  with  the 
white  flower  of  peace  and  prosperity 
— the  cotton  blossom! 

It  is  a  marvelous  story  of  achieve- 
ment, this  development  of  a  great 
new    land    industry    in    the  Pacific 


In  thi6  manner  the  cost  of  the  whole 
Colorado  River  project  in  reality  will 
be  apportioned  among  the  folks  who 
are  riding  in  autos  and  who  are  glad 
to  pay  the  price. 

The  cost  of  the  Roosevelt  project, 
about  $12,000,000,  produced  in  1919 
40,000  bales  of  cotton  in  Arizona,  that 
sold  for  more  than  $12,000,000.  When 
the  entire  basin  of  the  Colorado 
River  is  in,  a  million  acres  of  long 
staple  cotton  producing  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  half  a  bale  to  the  acre,  selling 
for  sixty  cents  a  pound,  would  be  pro- 
ducing annually  $300,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  alone,  paying  for  the  project 
twice  over  each  year. 

Salt  River  Valley  cotton  planters 


Two  Splendid  Products 

Former  desert  grows  fine  children  and  fine  cotton.   Part  of  10,000  cotton  acres 

in  background. 


Southwest,  and  none  marvels  at  it 
more  than  the  men  of  grit  and  brain 
and  muscle  who  have  starred  in  the 
drama  itself. 

Half  Million  Acres  in  Cotton 

Today,  nearly  half  a  million  acres 
are  in  cotton.  Here  are  the  approxi- 
mate figures  for  the  different  dis- 
tricts: Imperial  Valley,  200,000  acres; 
Salt  River  Valley,  150,000  acres;  Palo 
Verde  Valley,  35,000  acres;  San  Joa- 
quin, 30,000  acres;  Yuma  district, 
20,000  acres. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  1920 
crop  for  the  Salt  River  Valley  district 
alone  is  given  at  $40,000,000. 

California,  leads  in  total  cotton 
acreage,  but  Arizona  leads  in  percent- 
age of  long  staple  cotton  production. 
The  long  staple  is  the  variety  used  ex- 
clusively by  the  great  tire  companies. 

It  is  predicted,  in  this  summer  of 
1920,  that  the  1921  season  will  show 
approximately  1,000,000  acres  in  cot- 
ton. This  is  the  forecast  of  leading 
California  and  Arizona  planters. 

When  the  Colorado  River  project 
has  been  completed  with  a  million 
and  a  half  acres  under  cultivation,  at 
least  half  of  it  probably  will  go  into 
long  staple  cotton,  because  of  the 
great  need  of  it  in  the  automobile  tire 
business.  The  average  tire  contains 
four  pounds  of  cotton.  Each  one  of 
the  millions  of  autos  in  commission 
will  be  packing  around  about  twenty 
pounds  of  long  staple  cotton  that  will 
give  high  mileages  in  service. 


very  readily  can  afford  to  plow  up  all 
their  alfalfa  and  haul  their  feed  stuff 
in  from  territory  that  is  not  so 
favored  by  nature  as  to  produce  this 
type  of  cotton. 

When  a  man  can  get  a  dollar  a 
pound  for  his  cotton  he  would  rather 
haul  his  hay  in  from  some  other  place. 
The  answer  is  that  thousands  of  al- 
falfa acres  are  now  being  plowed  up. 

The  Pima  or  long  staple  cotton  is 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  was  fostered 
by  Government  experts  at  the  Pima 
Indian  reservation  in  Arizona.  In 
1914  Government  Experts  E.  W.  Hud- 
son and  T.  H.  Kearney  had  developed 
the  long  staple  to  a  point  where  tfiey 
could  distribute  a  small  amount  of 
the  improved  seed  to  a  few  ranchers, 
and  from  a  bale  to  a  bale  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  acre  was  grown.  A 
little  over  two  years  later  the  Good- 
year Tire  Company  secured  30,000 
acres,  and  had  10,000  acres  in  cotton 
a  year  later.  Now  the  Goodyear  con- 
cern has  their  entire  property  in 
cotton. 

Amazing  Farm  Land  Boom 

The  most  amazing  farm  land  boom 
in  the  West's  whole  amazing  history 
ensued,  and  there  came  a  stampede 
to  the  cotton  acres  like  the  gold  stam- 
pede of  '49.  Lack  of  seed  was  the 
only  check,  and  that  check  is  being 
removed  rapidly.  In  1918  there  were 
60,000  dairy  cows  in  Salt  River  Val- 
ley. A  little  less  than  one  year  ago 
some  15,000  of  these  cows  were  left, 
(Coo tinned  on  Page  It) 


Save  Money — Buy 
Pipe  From  Us 

Farmers,  Miners,  Builders — people  in 
every  kind  of  business  axe  savtag 
money  buying  used  or  renewed  pipe 
from  us.  We  sell  every  kind  of  pipe. 
Send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements 
today  and  get  our  prices.  We  have 
saved  hundreds  of  people  33  1-3  to  N 
per  cent  on  their  pipe  bills.  Here's  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  miles  of  pipe 
we  have  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery:  — 

8000  Ft.    6"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
700  Ft.    8"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
5000  Ft.  12"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
1000  Ft.  18"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
800  Ft  22"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
300  Ft.  24"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
500  Ft.  36"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
10.0OB   feet   light    wrought    Iran    S"  pipe 
with  cast  Iron  collars. 

All  above  pipe  thoroughly  overhauled  an*) 
Inspected  and  ready  for  Immediate  ase. 

We  also  have  large  quantity  standard  pipe 
and  screw  casing,  pressure  tested  asat 
guaranteed. 

Don't  delay — write  for  our  prices  on  yow 
pipe  requirements  today. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  COMPANY, 
227  Howard  St.,  Saa  Francisco,  OaL 


Save  50  to  100% 
on  Your  Boxes 

Large  quantity  of  clean  second-hand 
Boxes,  like  new. 

Suitable  for  Grapes,  Fruits,  Vege- 
tables, Extracted  Honey,  etc. 
Write     for    dimensions    and  price*, 
stating  about  what  quantity  desired. 

Address  Sydney  Clements, 
2098  Green  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Phone  Fillmore  642. 


With  this  CONTINUOUS  Frslt  Pleker.  nas  sr 
soy  ess  pick  30  to  35  karrell  dally  without  TOUCH- 
ING or  BRUISING  oae  apple.  Boost  It  5  mellle.  II 
fast  loss.  Baalist  aed  Stan  Oattiaa  ar  Saasratar 
of  It  guait  wire.  Pries  IJ.SS.  2  Palaa.  t  last  loaf, 
coneaeted  with  pipe  etaa.  Prtoe.  $1  40.  Aetata 
wanted. 

M.  L.  LISOWSKI, 

CRAN  FORD.   N.  J. 


Remedies  for  Cow  Clean- 
ing, Breeding  and  Abor- 
tion, Scouring  Calves,  Hog 
Cholera.  An  Insect  De- 
stroyer.  A  Poultry  Food. 

Lambert  Stock 

Remedies  Company 


A.  M.  B i bens, 
President. 


H.  V.  Bridgeferd, 
Vioe  President. 


Factory:  Modesto,  Cat. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 





ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SUPPLEMENT 


,m  N  Orchard  and  Farm  reader 
f\  mailed  the  accompanying  pic- 
«i»  ture  to  the  editor,  with  a  let- 
it  in  which  he  stated: 
"I  have  received  so  much  practical 
flip  from  reading  the  articles  under 
W"  general    'System'    heading  in 


my  fellow-readers  to  note  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  keep  all  the  tools. 
There  is  'a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  is  in  its  place.'  I  and 
those  I  employ  save  hours  every  week, 
just  because  we  put  things  away 
where  they  belong,  and  know  just 


Chard  and  Farm  that  finally  I  de- 
ed to  send  in  my  contributions, 
[the  hope  that  I  may  be  helping 
lers. 

iThe  enclosed  photo  shows  me 
lily  engaged  grinding  an  axe  in  the 
Ykshop  on  my  farm.    What  I  want 
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iriments  in  the  Mid- 
ow  the  value  of  ap- 
directly  to  the  land 
irning  or  otherwise 
There  is  no  doubt 
le  actual  increase  in 
piece   of   land  so 
s  benefited  and  ren- 
ally  productive, 
r  average,  one.-ton 
straw  plowed  under  each 
an  increase  of  6.2  bushels 
the  following  year, 
corn  stover  plowed 
rage  increase  of  l.S 
ach  year  during  the 


where  they  are  when  we  want  them 
again.  This  method  also  keeps  all 
the  tools  in  perfect  condition,  enables 
us  to  do  better  work  with  them,  and 
they  last  many  times  longer  than  if 
they  were  laying  all  about  the  farm. 
"GEORGE  ATKINS,  Fresno,  Cal." 
-t 


iod. 


ier  applications  gave  smaller 
es.  Two  tons  of  wheat  straw 
ain  of  only  3.3  bush- 
corn,  while  two  tons  of  corn 
gave  an  average  gain  of  only 
"lels  of  wheat^  compared  with 
rented  land. 

f  experiment  was  begun  in  1916, 
ing  the  firpt  two  years  there 
Ho  increases  with  wheat,  but 
the  next  two  years  wheat  gave 
[ease  each  year  with  both  the 
and  two-ton  stover  applica- 
;In  1916  there  wasoio  increase 
>rn,  but  in  1917  there  was  a 
cided  increase,  and  also  in 
and  1919. 


Important  Building  Factors 
TJHERE  are  four  factors  to  be  con- 
■    sidered  in  the  erection  of  new 
rfarm  buildings  or  the  repair  of  old 
ones. 

1.  A  good  ventilating  system  is 
most  essential.  The  fresh  air  intake, 
together  with  a  foul  air  outlet,  does 
away  with  all  excess  moisture  and 
keeps  the  interior  of  the  building  in 
the  best  condition.  Have  a  trap  door 
or  window  near  the  floor  on  the  wind- 
ward side  in  order  to  maintain  air 
current  on  the  floor. 

2.  Sunlight  is  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  disinfectants.  All  buildings, 
new  or  old,  should  have  plenty  of 
window  space,  and  should  be  so  ar-« 
ranged  as  to  admit  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  sunlight. 

3.  Cleanliness  is  another  point 
upon  which  to  place  much  stress. 
Windows  and  walls  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit  frequent  and 
easy  cleaning. 

4.  Convenience  is  another  impor- 
tant factor.  Feed  bins,  silos,  harness 
rooms,  separator  rooms  and  all  other 
rooms  and  compartments  should  be 
planned  to  save  steps,  thus  accom- 
plishing a  maximum  amount  of  work 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor. 


California  State  Fair 


Sacramento,  California 
September  4  to  12,  1920 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  display  of  the  products 
and  progress  of  the  Golden  State.  Nine  days  and  nights  in 
wonderland — the  best  of  all  the  State  gathered  for  the  enlight- 
enment and  entertainment  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  The 
big,  annual  and  permanent  exposition  of  the  people  covering 
Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Livestock,  Floriculture,  Mining, 
Manufacturing,  Education  and  Natural  Resources. 
Vocational  and  Indian  School  Exhibits  in  Special  Departments. 

POWER  ON  THE  FARM 

Eight  acres  of  tents  in  which  will  be  shown,  tested  and 
demonstrated  every  known  type  and  make  of  power  machinery 
from  churn  to  tractor.  (Demonstrations  in  charge  of  Prof 
Fletcher  of  the  University  of  California.) 

A  Few  of  the  Attractions 

Automobile  Show    Tractor  Show 


Horse  Show- 
Livestock  Champions 
Fat  Hogs  (Car  Lots) 
University  Exhibit 

(Butter  Making) 
Milking  Machines 
Band  Concerts 
Co-operative  Displays 

(Special  Prizes) 
Children's  Playgrounds 

AND  A  THOUSAND  OTHERS, 


Fast  Harness  Races 
Pets  and  Poultry 
Goat  Show 
County  Displays 

(30  Great  Shows) 
Dairy  Machinery 
Select  Vaudeville 
Aeroplane  Stunts 
Boxing  Matches 
Women's  Building 

NEW  AND  STARTLING. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  DISPLAY— 

(A  Revelation  in  Education.) 
FISH  AND  GAME  EXHIBIT— 

(For  Sportsmen  and  Nature  Lovers.) 
Farm  Bureau  Day — Saturday,  September  11th. 

Excursion  Rates  on  All  Railroads 

Send  for  Premium  List  and  Detailed  Information. 

GEORGE  C.  ROEDING,  CHAS.  W.  PAINE, 

President.  Secretary. 


(System   Articles  Cont.  Page  4  of  Supplement) 


Prices  Greatly  Reduced  on  the  Following: 

NEW- 
ONE  WILLIAMS  ALFALFA  MILL,  2000  to  3000  pounds  per  hour. 

N>EW— 

ONE  WILLIAMS  POULTRY  FEED  MIXER. 

SLIGHTLY  USED — 

ONE   WILLIAMS   IDEAL   FEED   MILL,  2  to  2'/2  tons   per  hour. 

SLIGHTLY  USED — 

ONE  TYPHOON  No.  50  FEED  CUTTER. 
NEW- 
FULL  LINE  OF  FEED  AND  BONE  MILLS. 

 Write  for  Prices  

COLLINS  &  WEBB,  446  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SUPPLEMENT 


WITH  THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

THE 

OLIVER 

Na7  PLOW 


An  Oliver  Orchard  Plow 
alto  is  specially  de- 
signed and  built  to  work 
with  the  Fordaon. 


WITH  THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

DISC 
HARROW 

Built  in  seven  foot  size. 
Other  aire*  for  apecial 
conditions-  Complete 
line  of  specialized  trac- 
tor spike  tooth,  spring 
tooth  and  orchard 
narrows. 


WITH  THE 
FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

THE 

Amsco 

TRACTOR 
DRILL. 

MADE  BY  AMERICAN 
SEEDING  MACHINE  CO 

Furnished  in  plain  grain} 
or  nnmhined  grain  and 
fertilizer  styles,  and 
with  wood  or  steel 
wheals. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SUPPLEMENT 


Power  Farming 

Brings  the  Greatest  Profit 

The  farmers  of  America  are  appreciating  more  fully 
each  day  the  increased  profits  that  come  from  power 
farming.  The  army  of  Fordson  owners  now  numbers 
100,000  and  is  continually  growing  in  size. 

Fordson  Farming  is  profitable  because  it  is  practi- 
cal— because  the  implements  are  designed  for  the  work 
which  they  must  do.  Whether  it  is  plowing  with  an 
Oliver  mouldboard  or  disc  plow,  discing  the 
stubble  and  the  plowed  field  with  the  Roderick  Lean 
Automatic  Disc  Harrow,  or  seeding  with  the  Amsco 
Drill — these  specially  built  tools  serve  best  the  needs 
of  Fordson  farmers. 

Throughout  the  country  more  than  8,000  Fordson 
dealers  can  supply  you  with  these  specialized  farm 
implements.  The  service  which  they  offer  you  is 
secondary  in  value  only  to  the  implements  them- 
selves, for  it  is  your  assurance  of  the  continuous 
successful  operation  of  your  power  farming 
equipment.  There  can  be  no  costly  delays  in 
your  farming  program  with  such  a  nation- 
wide service  at  your  call. 

See  the  Fordson  Dealer  in  your  town. 
Distributor  Fordson  Implements 

WILLIAM  L  HUGHS0N  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland 
and  San  Diego 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Toro  Motor  Cultivator 

Is  Now  Handled  by  the 

Motors  Equipment  and 
Tractor  Co. 

1310  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Some  Good  Territory  Open  for  Live  Dealers 


An  Opportunity  to  Purchase 
a  Double  Suction  Pump 

AT  A  SINGLE  SUCTION  PRICE 

DOW  DOUBLE  SUCTION  VORTEX  PUMP 


Built  for 
Hard,  Continuous  Service 

BELTED  OR 
MOTOR  DRIVEN 


Write  for  Bulletin  101 


DOW-HERRIMAN  COMPANY 


Factory : 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


Sales  Office,  142  Howard  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TESTIMONIALS 


"Cows  increased  in  one  week  3%  in  milk." 

—A.  L.  McCulloch,  Alpaugh,  Cal. 

"I  never  saw  hogs  do  so  well  or  grow  so  fast  as  on  this  molas»es  ration." 

C.  H.  Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
"It  has  enabled  me  to  keep  my  stock  in  better  condition  at  lest  expense." 

J.  M.  Henderson  Jr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"Havo  one  calf  that  refuses  to  drink  new  milk,  prefers  skimmed  milk 
with  molasses.    What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

R.  Heckley.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

"It  haa  been  a  great  advantage  in  getting  the  stock  to  clean  up  the 
roughage." 

H.  H.  Ames,  Chowchilla,  Cal. 
"One  cow  will  turn  down  the  choioest  handfuls  of  alfalfa  hay  unless 
it  has  been  'Molassed.'  " 

Redwood  Ayreshire  Farm,  La  Honda,  Cal. 


MOLASSES 

cheaper  than  hay,  but  has  same  feeding  value  as  corn  or  barley. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 

58  Sutter  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Tandem  Plow  Hitch 

It  is  nearly  always  a  problem  to  get 
enough  horses  in  front  of  a  gang  plow 
to  furnish  the  desired  power,  especial- 
ly in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
when  the  ground  is  hard  and  the 
weather  hot.  A  reader  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem *o  his  own  satisfaction  and  sent 


-w-fc-4 


Tandem  Plow  Hitch 

to  that  publication  the  accompanying 
diagram  of  a  six-horse  hitch  which  he 
uses  on  a  28-inch  gang  plow.  We 
know  from  the  testimony  of  other 
farmers  who  have  used  hitches  of  this 
type  that  the  equalizer  is  practical. 
It  is  easily  made  and  affords  an  effi- 
cient means  of  getting  more  power 
in  front  of  horse-drawn  plows.  The 
tandem  hitch  is  fundamentally  right. 
Its  use  should  be  encouraged. 

How  to  Mark  Lambs 

T  CAN  tell  which  lamb  belongs  to 
*  which  ewe  in  ..iy  flock.  I  mark 
the  lambs  with  paint,  using  Roman 
numerals  because  they  are  easier  to 
make.  If  they  are  twins  I  mark  both 
lambs  with  the  same  number.  The 
ewe  is  also  marked  with  the  same 
number  as  the  lamb. 

I  find  this  important  because  some- 
times a  lamb  gets  lost  or  the  mother 
fails  to  own  it.  These  numbers,  of 
course,  do  not  need  to  be  very  large. 
— F.  A.  WARNER. 

To  make  an 
oil  trough  for 
&  wagon  wheel, 
use  a  section 
of  an  old  auto 
shoe.  Turn  it 
up  and  screw 
it  to  a  board, 
with  blocking 
on  each  end, 
as  shown.  This 
will  answer  the  purpose  in  nearly 
every  cas» 


Guide  for  Sliding  Door 
lATHEN  a  sliding  door  is  used  at  the 
"*  entrance  of  a  barn  or  machine 
shed  a  groove  between  the  floor 
and  the  approach  is  often  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  door.  But  when  con- 
crete is  used  this  construction  is  not 
satisfactory  as  the  edges  are  chipped 
off  by  the  wheels  of  wagons  and  other 
machinery  with  steel  tires. 

An  Iowa  farmer  has  solved  this 
problem  in  a  very  simple  and  satis- 
factory manner.  He  placed  a  3-inch, 
4-pound  channel  iron  in  the  groove. 
Holes  were  drilled  through  the  sides 
at  intervals  of  2  feet  and  rods  placed 
through  them  to  serve  as  anchors. 

The  iron  protects  the  concrete  and 
forms  a  smooth  guide  for  the  door. 


How  to  Quickly  Release  Cows 

II ERE  is  in  practice  at  the  U.  S. 
*  Soldiers'  Home  Dairy  Farm  in 
Wellington,  D.  C,  a  method  by 
which  every  cow  on  either  side  .of  the 
barn  may,  in  case  of  fire,  be  released 
by  the  jerk  of  a  lever.  Each  cow  is 
tied  by  a  chain,  the  last  link  of  which 
is  fitted  over  a  projection  of  a  rod 
which  extends  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  manger  and  is  connected  with 
a  lever  at  either  end.  When  this  lever 
is  pulled  the  projections  of  the  rod 
into  each  chain  are  drawn  out  and  all 
of  the  cows  are  released.  A  surprise 
fire  drill  is  given  about  once  a  month. 
At  one  of  these  drills  recently  12S 
cows  were  taken  from  the  barns  in 
less  than  two  minutes,  which  is  a  good 
record. 

How  to  Anchor  a  Tractor 
(~\  NE  of  the  objections  of  the  gas 
tractor  in  use  with  the  belt  fof 
operating  machines  is  ihe  Inces- 
sant jar  of  the  explosions.  This  Is 
one  agent  of  the  cause  of  breakdowns 
and  early  replacements  of  parts. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  overcome 
this  to  a  great  extent.  After  the  trac- 
tor has  been  placed  preparatory  to  use, 
a  wood  block  is  buried  a  few  feet  be- 
hind, four  feet  in  the  ground,  or  a 
heavy  stake  is  used.  To  this  is  tied 
several  strands  of  coarse  wire,  which 
reaches  above  ground.  Between  this 
and  the  drawbar  of  the  tractor  a  block 
and  tackle  is  placed,  preferably  of  the 
chain  type.  A  few  minutes  after  the 
machinery  has  been  started,  slack  can 
be  taken  up.  and  from  then  on  the 
vibrations  will  be  noticeably  lessened. 


Land  Dealer:  "Tennlree:  thb>  aectloa  U 
doe  for  a,  boom  I  hut  will  make  yon  sit  BP 
and  take  notice."  „.m 

When  It  rome«  to  booming  for  Ju.l  proira 
for  farmer*.  Orrhard  and  Karra,  Irlea  to  •» 
100  per  rent  rl«ht.  Think  II  ..ver  and  tail 
Neighbor  Bill  about  the  big-  farm  |iaper  lb" 
la  "The  Silent  Partner  of  the  SeireaePal 
Farmer." 

Wouldn't  Mies  One — "Enclosed  pleas* 
find  check  for  12  for  three  years"  sub- 
scription. I  do  not  want  to  miss  any 
numbers  of  Orchard   and    Parm." — WS 

Schmidt    Ttvron  ISt 
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(Con  tinned 

and  soon  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
were  asing  condensed  milk.  Cotton 
is  king  and  deigns  not  to  tolerate  a 
rival. 

The  Salt  River  cotton  acreage  in 
1917  was  10,000.  It  jumped  to  70,000 
A  1918,  and  90,000  in  1919.  This  sea- 
son it  will  be  somewhere  between 
150,000  and  200,000. 

John  M.  Walthall,  Scottsdale,  Ari- 
rona,  produced  in  1919  on  IS  acres 
22  bales  of  cotton.  This  season  he 
took  11  bales  from  seven  acres. 

Carl  Erickson,  Ingleside,  Arizona, 
produced  1 1 54  bales  from  seven  acres. 
This  was  done  between  the  rows  of 
olive  trees,  and  this  year  this  double 
duty  land  returned  $700  an  acre  for 
the  cotton  alone. 

Ernest'  Leitzel,  Glendale,  Arizona, 
obtained  2860  pounds  of  cotton  from 
a  3  4-5  acre  field.  It  returned  $678 
an  acre,  gross. 

Cotton  growers  gradually  are  ef- 
fecting co-operative,  protective  asso- 
ciations. In  1914  the  Tempe  Cotton 
Exchange  was  organized.  Two  years 
later  the  Arizona  American-Egyptian 
Cotton  Growers'  Association  was 
formed. 

Pacific  Cotton  Exchange 

A  short  time  ago  the  Pacific  Cotton 
Exchange  was  organized  with  offices 


from  Face  18) 

in  Los  Angeles,  which  is  the  head- 
quarters and  shipping  and  exporting 
center  for  the  entire  great  new  cotton 
industry. 

T.  W.  McDevitt,  president  of  the 
Cotton  Exchange  in  Los  Angeles,  is 
the  man  who  brought  the  Goodyear 
Company  to  the  cotton  land  in  Ari- 
zona, and  he  is  today  one  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  in  the  industry.  He  grows 
cotton,  gins  cotton,  crushes  cotton 
seed  and  buys  and  sells  cotton.  In 
discussing  cotton  possibilities  with 
Orchard  and  Farm,  Mr.  McDevitt 
gave  the  case  of  two  young  Chinamen 
who  were  smuggled  through  San 
Francisco  and  into  Mexico  by  being 
concealed  in  big  express  packages. 
These  two  young  Chinamen  have  an 
income  this  year  from  cotton  in  excess 
of  $100,000.  They  were  ignorant  Chi- 
nese coolies. 

"Don't  let  an  American  tell  me  he 
hasn't  a  chance  in  the  cotton  busi- 
ness," remarked  Mr.  McDevitt.  "I 
went  to  Imperial  Valley  in  1914,"  he 
added,  "and  had  never  seen  a  cotton 
plant.  I  didn't  know  whether  a  cot- 
ton gin  came  in  a  box  or  in  a  bottle. 
I  saw  the  industry  grow  up.  I  saw  it 
grow  from  20,000  acres  to  nearly  half 
a  million,  and  I  look  to  see  it  grow  to 
a  million  acres  of  long  staple  cotton 
within  the  next  five  years." 


Hive  That  Saves  Lifting 

IN  tiered-up  hives  a  great  deal  of 
lifting  is  necessary  in  shifting 
frames.  Also,  though  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  dispute  among  beekeepers,  it 
is  maintained  that  bees  do  not  store 
as  much  honey  in  the  "long-ideas" 
horizontal  hive  as  they  do  in  the 
higher  ones. 

To   eliminate   both    difficulties,  a 
Riverside  beekeeper  had  two  "ascend- 
ing" hives  constructed  as  an  experi- 
ment.   He  has  found  them  altogether 
racticable.  Each  ascending  hive  holds 
1  frames,  spaced  1 V2  inches  apart  and 
steps,  each  raised  seven-eighths  of 
inch  above  the  other. 
The  only  objection  to  this  hive  is 
e  fact  that  heat,  rising,  makes  the 
op  part  hotter  than  the  lower  part 
nstead  of  keeping  the  entire  hive  at 
uniform  temperature,  as  can  be  done 
n  the  case  of  the  horizontal  hive. 


A  Handy  Wood  Smoother 
/~V  NE  of  the  handiest  articles  that  I 
find  use  for  in  a  shop  when  re- 
pairing articles  such  as  chairs  and 
other  furniture  or  making  various 
fixtures  which  I  need  around  the  home 
and  farm  is  a  piece  of  sandpaper  glued 
to  a  flat  block  of  wood.  I  make  it 
just  the  right  size  to  fit  the  hand.  I 
find  this  very  useful  in  smoothing  up 
almost  any  flat  surface  or  edges  of 
board.  You  can  use  more  pressure 
and  thus  do  better  work  and  the  sand- 
paper lasts  much  longer  than  a  piece 
of  it  does  when  not  reinforced  by  the 
wood.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  long  it  will  last.  A  piece  of  sand- 
paper glued  to  a  round  stick  is  also 
kandy  for  some  work.— C.  A.  BROCK. 


Peach  Most  Popular 
OLUME  of  peaches  shipped  to 
market  surpasses  that  of  grapes, 
taloupes,  strawberr  ies,  pears, 
pefruit  and  plums,  and  is  exceeded 
ly  by  that  of  apples,  oranges  and 
termelons,    according    to  figures 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
ong  the  10  leading  domestic  prod- 
classed  commercially  -as  fruits, 
spective  of  length  of  season,  there- 
,  the  peach  ranks  fourth  in  aver- 
number  of  cars  shipped  yearly, 
four-year  average  number  of  cars 
ch  of  the  leading  fruits  shipped 
ally  is  shown  in  the  following 


Cam.  cm. 

87,875  Cantaloupes    17,600 

86.000  strawberries   11.900 

28.000   Pears   10.070 

25384   Grapefruit    6.800 

22300  Plums  and  prunes  1.SM 


It  Used  to  Be  So 

Mr.  Everyday  Farmer  (to  former  farm 
helper)  t  Come  oat  to  the  ranch  with  me, 
Felix.  I've  get  plenty  of  work  for  yon  again. 

Felix :  How  much  do  yon  pay  this  timet 

"Oh,  yoa  knew  yon  can  coant  on  me  to 
pay  every  cent  it'a  worth." 

•lea?  No.  can't  work  for  that  this  year." 


Do  You  Know  This  Man? 

CERTAIN  man  paid  $2000  for  a  new  automobile.  He  allowed  no 
one  to  run  it  but  himself — kept  it  in  a  weather-proof  garage  with 
a  cement  floor.  He  changed  the  oil  every  500  miles  and  never  ran 
car  faster  than  25  miles  an  hour  for  the  first  1000  miles. 
Then  this  man  bought  a  tractor,  paying  $2900  for  it  He  hired  a 
p  mechanic  to  run  it,  paying  him  $3.50  a  day.  When  it  was  not  in 
he  left  it  in  the  old  corral  out  behind  the  barn. 

No  one  ever  thought  of  changing  the  oiL  The  first  day  he  had  it 
took  it  down  to  an  old  alfalfa  field,  put  the  discs  down  as  far  as  they 
old  go  and  said,  "Now  step  on  her!  Let's  see  how  much  power 
"a  got!" 


OXO  GAS 

The  "Magic  Word" 

that  brings  joy  to  the  household.  No  more  smoke,  dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  Every 
home,  wherever  located,  can  be  modernized  by  installing  OXO  GAS 
EQUIPMENT. 

READ  THIS 

then  order  your  outfit  today. 


Stanley  H.  Jones 
Progressive  Farmer 

Geyserville,  Cal-, 
May  13,  1920. 


OXO  GAS  HEATING  CO.  OF  CALIF., 
457  Market  St., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  ship  by  freight  over  the  Northwestern  Pacific  to  Lytton  one  of 
your  No.  6  Cook  Stove  heaters  with  Hot  Water  Front  Attachment  complete 
with  five-gallon  tank,  pump  and  wire.  This  you  quoted  me  at  $47.10.  Include 
with  this  26  ft.  extra  wire  so  my  supply  tank  can  be  located  in  the  woodshed. 
I  enclose  check  for  $50.00.  In  caso  any  should  be  left  over  after  paying  freight, 
you  may  return  it  in  the  way  of  extra  generators.  I  have  decided  to  adopt 
the  OXO  GAS  BURNER  after  a  year's  careful  deliberation  and  talks  with 
many  owners  of  all  makes  of  burners.  I  trust  I  will  get  satisfaction  from  it 
that  I  expect  to  get. 

(Signed)  Stanley  H.  Jones. 

THE  NEXT  LETTER 

Stanley  H.  Jones,  Progressive  Farmer 

Geyserville,  Cal.,  June  7,  1920. 

OXO  GAS  HEATING  CO.  OF  CALIF., 
457  Market  St., 

San  Francisco,  Calif., 

Gentlemen : 

The  new  burner  has  been  installed  now  for  some  time  and  is  giving 
perfect  satisfaction  and  this  is  saying  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  said 
because  we  have  in  our  family  the  acknowledged  champion  cook  of  this 
region,  and  the  angel  cakes  that  she  now  graces  our  table  with  are  surely  as 
perfect  as  they  could  be  baked.    Lots  of  hot  water,  too. 

(Signed)   Stanley  H.  Jones. 


Orchard  and  Farm 
CONVENIENT  SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 


Mail  your  subscription  at  once, 
subscription  will  be  extended. 

RATES 

One  Year  $1.00 

Three  Years  $2.00 

Three  Years  and  War 

Maps   $2.25 

ORCHARD  &  FARM 

Examiner  Bldg.,  Los  Angelea. 


If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  your 


Orchard  and  Farm, 

Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Enclosed  find  $...,  for 

(new)   or  (renewal)  subscription. 

Name   

Address   


Long  Life— Low  Costs 

Not  this  season  alone,  nor  the 
season  after,  fixes  *  tractor's 
value.  The  whole  span  of  its  use- 
ful working  life  affects  operating 
costs. 

Initial  cost,  plus  upkeep,  divid- 
ed by  hours  in  use,  yield  the  low 
cost  per  hour  for  which  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractors  are  noted. 

Our  catalog  will  set  yoa  on  the 
right  road  to  tractor  economy. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
STOCKTON.  CALIF.  PEORIA,  ILL. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.        Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ka*UaratCC 


Blx  Handy  Farm  Tools  In  One. 

A  pipe  wrench,  a  nnt  wrenoh.  a  screw 
driver  and  three  dies  for  cleaning  up  or  re- 
threading  rusted  and  battered  threads.  Dies 
fit  all  standard  bolts  used  on  standard  farm 
machinery.  Requires  no  adjustments;  never 
slips;  simple  and  always  ready  for  use.  Will 
work  In  closer  quarters  than  any  other 
wrench;  has  handsome  blued  finish.  Bvery 
farmer  should  have  one  of  these  wrenches  In 
his  tool  kit.  Can  be  used  In  more  ways  than 
any  wrench  made. 

This  valuable  wrench  sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  free  with  a  twelve  months'  subscrip- 
tion to  Orchard  and  Farm  at  6*0, 
Mall  your  order  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 


Examiner  Bide,  Las  Anjrates,  CaL 
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Spark  Plugs  and 
Harvesting 

THERE  you  are,  'way  out  in  the  field,  far  from 
the  barn.  A  spark  plug  goes  dead.  You've  got 
to  hold  up  the  binders  until  you  can  send  back  to  the 
barn  for  a  new  plug.  The  hands  have  to  wait  till  you 
make  repairs. 

The  surest  guarantee  we  know  of  against  these 
spark-plug  delays  is  to  use  sure-fire  Bethlehem  Spark 
Plugs  in  every  cylinder.  Bethlehem  construction 
lessens  the  possibility  of  their  misfiring  when  there's 
work  to  be  done. 

The  mica  in  the  de  Luxe  Tractor  Plug  is  wound 
around  the  center  spindle,  then  reinforced  with  mica 
washers,  compressed  into  a  granite-like  whole.  This 
plug  stands  the  brutal  punishment  of  tractor  operation. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests.hasadopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  as 
standard  equipment.  Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck 
Plugs  are  equally  dependable.  Studebaker,  Marmon  and 
48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem  Plugs. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  "Hit  or  Miss?",  which  tells 
what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  Preiident 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"They  Pull  You  Through" 


PLUGS 


THIS  BIG, 
30  H.P. 
WITTE 

n^T/~,TTVTi7  For  Baw  milla'  Rrist 

r.l^llWl  V%  r.  milla.  irrientine;  plant*. 

•  cotton frina.  and  all  heavy 
duty  farm  work— CASH  OR  EASY  TERMS. 

BOSCH  Tension  Magneto 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Oakland  Ave-.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Empire  t  )«5  •  .    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JIKJ 


Raise  ^Karakul 


Sheep 


•riils    goat-like  desert  sheep  thrlvea 

on  brush  and  weeds.  Produces  best 
mutton,  and  fat  is  desirable  for  cook- 
ing-. Produces  Persian  Lamb  Pur  and 
Astrakhan.  Ideally  adapted  for  waste 
land. 

Write  DR.  C.  C.  YOUNG,  tb«  only 
importer  of  Karakuls,  President,  Her- 
man Karakul  Shoep  Co.,  Kerman,  Cal. 


CUTS 
CALF 
COSTS 


CALF 
MEAL 

No  Scours. 
FEED  DEALERS,  OR 

ANIMAL  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Oakland,  California. 


CORN 


HARVESTER*"^ 

ting-  Corn,  Cane  and  Kaffir  Cora. 
(  UU  and  throw.  In  pile*  on  barree- 
^  —  „  „       ,i  r  Man  and  horse  rota  and  ahocha 

"SP  fSSl  M"  »'t*  fodder  binder!  •rh.'or.'l"- 

fall  gathering  corn  harv.  ati  r  on  th,  market,  that  i,  alr- 
"         rT^"^*— ~  —  LrWoodward.  Sandf 


Xi«  mli,u':    1  rear,  ago 


—   -  -Ht-itr^i  e  porrhaerd  a  Corn 

HS™*?*. ■  W,°",J  nottaka  4  lime,  the  price  of  th,  ma- 
chine If  I  could  nol  .n  another  one."  I  larenee  W,  Hog- 

•"Paatad Bared  1)0  dollar.  In  labor  thla  f  all. ".lior  Annie. 


C  iajr  Tire-  ■'  labor  thla  faU.".Roy  Appta, 
larmaraTllla  Ohio  "I  have  aaed  a  corn  «hockcr.  corn 
binder  and  S  row.  ,1  machine,,  but  jour  machine  beat, 

S3?S&Jr^i^™jS  .»l"*r  and  tel. 

I  raj, .Hi lota  at  I >  -  . 


l»»d  the  com  binder  and  I 
eane^now.  Sjy.  H  r 

*eU '  aad 

atro.  co. 
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rll.  tor  tr—  i 


Boar 


"S 


OME  SENSATION"  was 
caused  in  California  purebred 
stock-raising  circles  when  the 
Tu-Tuck-A-Nula  Ranch,  at  Van  Nuys, 
bought  Jumbo  Sensation,  herd  boar. 

The  now  famous  Tu-Tuck-A-Nula 
Ranch  is  owned  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whit- 


Jumbo  Sensation  was  sold  to  Mrs. 
Whitley  by  I.  J.  Swain  &  Sons  of  Mal- 
vern, Iowa,  for  $15,000,  being  the 
highest-priced  junior  yearling  in  the 
breed's  history.  He  is  closely  related 
to  the  champions  at  the  Iowa,  Minne- 


JUMBO  SENSATION 

Farrowed  March  13,  1919.  Bred  by  D.  W.  Kano,  Werner,  Seb.  Purchased 
from  I.  J.  Swain  <t  Son*.  Malvern,  Iowa,  by  R.  K.  Walker,  for  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley, 
manager   of   Tu-TuckANula    Ranch,    Van   yuy*.     Purchase   price,  $15,000. 

sota,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  California,  Utah  and  Na- 
tional swine  shows. 

Mrs.  Whitley's  standard  of  opera- 
tions for  her  splendid  ranch  is  this: 
"To  breed  and  sell  for  breeding  pur- 
poses only,  animals  of  the  most  de- 
sirable type  and  of  superior  develop- 
ment." She  is  a  real  rancher  and  a 
real  manager. 


ley,  who  about  a  year  ago  paid 
Charles  Swett  $6000  for  his  herd  of 

Durocs. 

Jumbo  Sensation  is  a  March  year- 
ling and  is  sired  by  Mammoth  Sensa- 
tion, he  by  Top  Sensation,  a  litter 
mate  to  Great  Sensation,  and  they  by 
Great  Wonder  I  Am,  the  only  boar 
of  the  breed  that  ever  weighed  1100 
pounds.  • 


Killing  Hog  Lice 
OMALL,  but  very  costly  to  swine- 
raisers,  are  the  lice  that  very  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance  in 
great  numbers  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
When  the  animals  scratch  themselves 
continually  on  posts,  wagon  wheels 
or  other  convenient  rubbing-places, 
the  attendant  should  recognize  the 
danger-signal  and  furnish  relief. 

The  hog  louse  is  a  blood-sucking 
parasite,  which,  if  not  itself  visible, 
may  be  detected  by  the  presence  of 
yellow  eggs,  usually  deposited  in  the 
bristles  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Lice 
occasion  heavy  losses  through  caus- 
ing uneasiness  among  the  animals,  as 
well  as  actually  reducing  their  vitality. 

Many  successful  breeders  use  rub- 
bing-posts for  the  application  of  crude 
oil,  which  is  destructive  to  both  lice 
and  eggs.  One  farmer,  however,  who 
owns  only  a  few  head  of  hogs,  wraps 
burlap  about  a  post  and  soaks  it  oc- 
casionally with  the  waste  oil  from  his 
tractor.  The  hogs  rub  against  the 
burlap  and  cover  themselves  with  the 
oil. 

Dipping  is  sure  death  to  the  lice, 
but  is  said  not  always  to  destroy  the 
eggs.  Spraying  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion is  recommended  by  some  breed- 
ers. 


There  is  an  idea  abroad  among 
moral  people  that  they  should 
make  their  neighbors  good.  One 
person  I  have  to  make  good:  my- 
self. But  my  duty  to  my  neighbor 
is  much  more  nearly  expressed  by 
saying  that  I  have  to  make  him 
happy — if  I  may. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 


Pure  Salt  on  Hides 
IJIDES  should  be  salted  only  with 
*1  clean,  pure  salt  free  from  alum. 
Salt  containing  alum  partly  tans  the 
hide  and  sets  the  hair  so  that  it  canm 
be  removed.  Hides  which  cannot  be 
unhaired  properly  bring  a  loss  to  the 
tanner  and  prejudice  him  in  future 
purchases  against  hides  from  the 
same  source.  The  presence  of  alum 
in  salt  especially  is  objectionable  and 
as  little  as  5  per  cent  in  the  salt  usu- 
ally can  be  detected  by  its  astringent, 
bitter  taste.  Farmers'  Bulletin  1055, 
which  gives  detailed  directions  for 
skinning,  curing,  and  marketing  coun- 
try hides  and  skins,  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Prince  of  Wales,  Rancher 
Tucked  away  in  the  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, brand  register  is  a  recently  en- 
tered record— "E.  P."  It  belongs  to 
the  E.  P.  Ranch,  located  at  High  River 
and  now  owned  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  young  prince  bought  the  ranch 
on  his  visit  of  a  few  months  ago,  and 
paid  for  it  out  of  his  own  private  m- 

come. 

George  Lane,  a  great  Canadian 
rancher,  helped  select  the  land  for 
the  prince.  The  heir  to  Englands 
throne  was  tremendously  interested 
in  the  life-story  of  Lane,  who  began 
work  in  Canada  30  years  ago,  at  $35 
a  month,  and  accumulated  since  that 
time  $2,000,000  worth  of  property  by 
his  own  initiative,  resourcefulness  and 
hard  work. 

The  prince  has  ordered  an  initial 
shipment  of  livestock  from  his  Eng- 
lish farms,  consisting  of  30  short- 
horns, half  a  dozen  fillies  and  •  stal- 
lion. JO  selected  Dartmoor  ponies  ana 
25  purebred  Shropshire  sheep- 
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Producing  One  Dozen  Eggs 

"A  bird  in  the.  hand"  is  worth  keeping,  and  this  little  story  shows 
how  much  grain  hens  eat  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs— cost  of  eggs  depends 
on  quantity  and  price  of  grain  consumed  by  flock. 
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IN  poultry  keeping,  as  in  any  other 
business,  the  aim  is  to  keep  down 
expenses.      If    they    almost  or 
totally  equal   the  returns,  then,  no 
matter  how  productive  the  flock  is, 
there  is  little  profit  for  its  owner. 
One  of  the  largest  items  of  ex- 


have  been  conducted  on  the  Govern 
ment  poultry  farm  to  determine  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a 
dozen  eggs. 

Results  of  the  Experiments. 
The  general  purpose  pullets  used  in 
this   experiment   ate   in   a  year  an 


n 


w™rid  seal 

t£  PARKERf 


Leghorn  pullets  require  4.8  Ws.  of  feed  to  produce  one  dozen  eggs. 


pense,  which  the  man  or  woman  rais- 
ing poultry  today  has  is  the  grain  that 
is  fed  the  birds.  Every  kind  of  cereal 
is  expensive  in  comparison  with  for- 
mer days,  especially  corn  and  wheat, 
which  are  usually  considered  the  best 
poultry  grains.  As  the  quantity  of 
the  grain  consumed  enters  into  the 
cost  of  producing  eggs  quite  as  well 
as  the  price  of  the  grain,  experiments 


average  of  6.7  pounds  of  feed  per 
dozen  eggs  produced,  and  the  year- 
ling general  purpose  birds  ate  9.6 
pounds.  The  Leghorn  pullets  ate  4.8 
pounds,  and  the  yearlings  5.5  pounds. 

From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that 
the  general  purpose  pullets  ate  1.9 
pounds   more   feed   in   producing  a 
dozen  eggs  than  the  Leghorn  pullets. 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 


Monthly  Record  of  Total  Feed  tonsumed  Per  Dozen  Eggs  and  Egg 
Yield  Per  Hen  in  Experiment  Conducted  on  Government 
Poultry  Farm. 


General  General 
Ipurpose  pullets. Ipurp.  year-line- 


Leghorn 
pullets 


Leghorn 
yearlings. 
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.4 

6.7 
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9.6 

88.1 

4.8 

138-7 

5.5 

124.9 

"The  Guarantee  Protect*  You" 


A  Gang  of  "Red  Seals" 
Handled  as  One 

Your  same  trusted  friends-the  Red  Seal  Dry 
Batteries— but  easier  now  to  handle.  Ready 
for  you  now  at  your  dealers. 

I^o^hL^1?6^  do  ?wa?  ™tD  bother  and 
rn^n„i  me  ln  ' «usf lng  WIth  short  wires  and  many 
coanecdons-of  short  circuits  in  connecting  Sires 
— of  handling  an  awkward  bundle  of  bat- 
:n2eiS'e^i.  New  double  waterproof  cas- 
ing lengthens  battery  life.  Only  two 
posts  to  connect-large  and  square  to 
turn  easily  with  fingers.  A  broad  web 
strap  for  carrying  from  one  job  to  an- 
^  ,errfi?m  Fo,rd  t0  tra«or.  farm  engine 
or  to  lighting  plant  at  night. 

Best  for  Every 
Farm  Use 

Wherever  a  spark  is  needed,  the  Red 
Seal  Sparker  will  serve  you  best.  Hand, 
lest  thing  in  the  battery  line  you  ever 

aTthTo^h.  Red  ^  rteriin* 

Ask  You  Dealer 

Dealers  handling  Red  Seal  Dry  bat- 
tenes  also  have  the  Sparker.  Buy 
the  Sparker  for  its  convenience  and 
saving.  Your  dealer  has  "How  to 
Kun  the  Gas  Engine— Simplified"— 
our  famous  hand-book  for  engine 
owners.    Ask  him  for  Free  Copy. 

MANHATTAN  O 
ELECTRICAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

New  York.  Chicaio,  St.  Loui».  Sao  Frucuco 
Factories  Jersey  City.  St.  Loon,  RaTouu.O. 


OVER  $150  IN  PRIZES 

Nearly  100  Entries  in  Our  Third 

HELPFUL  HINTS  CONTEST 

were  received  during  the  past  two  months.  Many  of  them  are  printed  ln  thin 
issue.  Others  are  held  for  later  publication  because  of  lack  of  space.  All 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Judges  at  the  proper  time. 

Do  Not  Fail  to  Enter 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  writer.  Photographs  or  drawings  are  helpful,  but 
not  required.  Simply  describe  some  short-cut,  or  discovery;  some  home-made 
"invention"  or  better  method  that  you  have  used  in  your  business.  The  only 
requisite  is  that  it  must  embody  information  that  other  readers  of  Orchard 
and  Farm  can  use  profitably. 

Prizes  Will  Be  Divided  as  Follows: 

First  Prize   $25.00 

Second  Prize   20.00 

Third  Prize   16.00 

Fourth  Prize    10.00 

Five  Prizes  of  $5  each   25.00 

Seven  Prizes  of  $3  each   21.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  $2  each   20.00 

$136.00 

In  addition,  every  communication  published  not  receiving  a  regular  prize 
will  entitle  the  writer  to  the  sum  of  $1,  no  matter  how  brief  it  may  be. 

Any  Number  of  Entries  Accepted 

There  Is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries  that  will  be  accepted  from 
each  subscriber,  but  it  is  required  that  every  entrant  be  a  paid- in -advance 
subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  , 

Contest  Continues  Several  Months 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Address  Editor,  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  be  sure  to  mark  your  communication  "For  Help- 
ful Hints  Contest." 
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Farm  the  Fordson 
Way  With  the  New 

SCHMEISER 

Baby  Land  Leveler 

Especially  Built  for  the  Fordson  and  Other  Small 

Tractors 


Fordson  Pulling  Schmeiser  Baby  Land  Leveler 

The  Bucket  Is: 

FIVE  FEET  WIDE 
TWO  FEET  HIGH 
TWO  FEET  DEEP. 

Handles: 

TWENTY  CUBIC  FEET  OF  EARTH 
WITH  EASE 

YOU  SHOULD  BUY  THIS  NEW  LEVELER 

It  Features: 

SIMPLICITY 

EFFICIENCY 

ECONOMY. 

Operated  Easily  by  the  Tractor  Driver. 

SCHMEISER  LEVELERS  ARE 
MADE  FOR  ALL  MAKES  OF  TRACTORS. 
Write  for  More  Information  Today. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA. 
The  University  Farm  is  near  us. 


Building  House  for  Pigeons 


COMFORT  for  the  birds  that  are 
to  inhabit  it  is  the  main  requisite 
in  a  pigeon  house.  No  matter 
how  much  money  may  be  put  into  the 
construction  and  finish  of  a  house,  if 
it  is  damp,  dark,  and  close  the  birds 
that  are  to  live  there  will  not  do  well. 

The  prime  essentials  in  pigeon 
houses  are  fresh  air,  dryness,  sun- 
light, and  space  enough  to  keep  the 
pigeon  comfortable.  The  location 
should  have  good  water  drainage  and 
air  circulation  in  order  that  the  floor 
and  yards  may  be  dry,  while  it  should 


pens.  From  20  to  75  pairs  of  pigeons 
may  be  kept  to  advantage  in  each  pen. 

Cost  of  Construction 
It  costs  at  the  rate  of  from  about 
$2  to  $2.75  a  pair  to  construct  pigeon 
houses,  including  interior  fittings  and 
a  small  outside  pen  or  flyway. 

The  house  should  be  tightly  con- 
structed on  all  sides  to  prevent  any 
drafts.  More  open  and  less  expensive 
houses  may  be  built  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates,  but  the  house  must  be 
comfortable  in  cold  weather.  It  is 
especially    necessary    to    make  the 


A  Real  Home 

be  situated  for  convenience  in  man- 
agement. A  southern  or  southeastern 
exposure  is  best.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  construction  which  apply  to 
poultry  buildings  apply"  also  to  pigeon 
houses. 

Almost  any  style  of  house  can  be 
used  for  pigeons,  and  in  many  cases 
where  only  a  few  pigeons  are  kept 
available  buildings,  such  as  the  lofts 
of  barns  and  vacant  poultry  houses, 
can  be  fitted  up  at  a  small  cost. 

A  gable-roof  building  10  to  IS  feet 
wide,  6  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
eaves,  and  8  or  9  feet  to  the  ridge 
makes  a  good  pigeon  house.  A  shed- 
roof  house  also  makes  a  good  pigeon 
house,  and  is  the  easiest  and  cheapest 
style  of  house  to  build.  If  a  large 
part  of  the  roof  slopes  toward  the 
south,  the  house  may  be  too  hot  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  house  can  be 
made  any  length  desired,  but  it  is  not 
considered  advisable  to  keep  more 
than  400  pairs  of  breeders  in  one 
house.  A  pen  8  by  9  feet  will  ac- 
commodate 25  pairs  of  pigeons,  while 
40  pairs  may  be  kept  in  a  pen  8  by  13 
feet.  The  necessary  floor  space  to 
allow  for  each  pair  varies  from  2V6 
to  3  square  feet,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pen,  a  pair  of  birds  requiring 
less  floor  space  in  large  than  in  small 


for  Pigeons. 

north,  west  and  east  sides  of  the 
pigeon  house  tight  and  comfortable 
for  winter  use,  which  is  often  done  by 
covering  these  walls  on  the  outside 
with  roofing  paper. 

The  number  of  squabs  produced  in 
winter  in  cold  climates  may  be  in- 
creased somewhat  by  heating  the 
pigeon  house,  but  this  expense  does 
not  pay  under  average  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  Windows  should 
make  up  about  one-tenth  of  the  front 
of  the  house  and  should  be  arranged 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  during 
warm  weather.  One  window  in  each 
pen  may  be  replaced  by  a  muslin  cur- 
tain in  cold  weather  for  ventilation 
when  the  house  is  shut.  Too  many 
windows  make  the  honse  cold  during 
the  winter,  and  pigeons  will  not  pro- 
duce well  if  they  are  cold.  The  win- 
dows should  be  placed  just  below  the 
eaves  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine  back 
into  the  house.  In  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  small  shutter  in  the  rear  wall 
just  under  the  eaves,  for  summer  ven- 
tilation. This  must  be  well  built,  so 
that  the  opening  can  be  closed  tightly 
in  winter  to  prevent  any  drafts,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
opening  and  shutter  with  roofing  pa- 
per during  cold  weather. 


BEN  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  NEED  OF  ADVICE 


'  W  BIN  up  against  a  peculiar  problem  here  lately,"  drawled  Ben 
Connodooit,  fanning  himself  with  his  hat,  and  elevating  his  feet 
to  a  more  comfortable  position  on  the  one  remaining  section  of  his 
porch  railing.  "Th'  question  has  bin,  should  I  work  in  my  neighbor's 
hay  t'  get  enough  money  t'  hire  men  t'  put  up  my  own,  thus  takin'  m 
.  chanct  on  it  spoilin'  before  I  c'd  get  at  it;  or,  sh'd  I  start  pattin'  up  my 
hay  without  hirin'  any  men,  thus  takin'  farther  chances  on  its  spoilin' 
fer  lack  of  sufficient  help;  or,  had  I  ought  t'  hire  men  and  take  a 
chanct  on  sellin  part  of  th'  hay  t'  pay  'em,  when  we  finished  th'  work? 
I've  studied  on  it  so  long  now  they  ain't  much  kin  be  done  this  year, 
anyway,  as  th'  hay  is  'bout  ruined.  But  I  wisht  somebody' d  figger  it 
out  fer  me  so  next  year  I'll  be  in  better  shape  t'  handle  th'  proposition." 
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New  Wmrm  Pataaite 

Neck  Yoke  Fastening. 
This  fastening  is  suspended  from  a 
spool  which  rolls  on  the  breast  strap. 
It  has  one  hook  which  holds  the  neck 


yoke  ring  and  another  at  right  angles 
which  holds  the  eye  of  the  martingale 
attachment  in  such  a  position  that  it 
leeks  the  neck  yoke  hook. 

(Walsh  Harness  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.    U.  S.  Patent  1.318,420.) 

Crusher  and  Pulverizer. 
This  machine  is  a  light  compact 
crusher  which  can  be  used  by  farmers 
t*  crush  or  powder  rock  or  fertilizer 
«  desired.  The  rock  passes  through 
crusher  jaws  to  a  pulverizer  of  the 


hammer  type,  a  itrunzer  passes  di- 
rectly to  the  pulverizer,  the  jaws  be- 
tas out  of  gear. 

(Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
¥.  S.  Patent  1,321,380.) 

Quebec.   C.  J.  LYNDE. 

Cheap  Ceiling 

BEING  obliged  to  live  in  a  remod- 
eled structure  which  was  without 
ceilings,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  made 
dheap  ceilings.  I  would  have  had 
•one,  if  lumber  had  been  the  only  ma- 
terial which  could  be  used  in  making 
them.  I  ripped  open  grain  sacks  and 
sewed  them  together,  neatly,  until 
enough  were  sewed  for  a  ceiling.  This 
fabric  I  stretched,  tightly,  tacking  it 
with  seams  up,  towards  the  rafters. 

I  then  procured  a  pound  of  flake 
glue  which  I  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
and  brushed  the  glue  sizing  thorough- 
ly into  the  sacking  with  a  long-han- 
dled broom.  Later  I  prepared  a 
cooked  flour  paste  and  papered  the 
Ceiling  in  the  usual  way,  with  light 
ceiling  paper.  The  ceilings  thus  made 
are  very  smooth  and  clean,  and,  since 
I  have  papered  the  walls  the  rooms 
are  a  credit  to  any  home. — Mrs.  Nel- 
lie Imwalle. 


Lost!    Not  Strayed! 
F  one  could  show  you  "in  dollars 
and  cents"  how  much  fertilizer  you 
to  buy  simply  because  you  let 
stable  litter  and  poultry  manure 
ch  away  in  an  open  pile  outdoors, 
would  first  ask  to  have  it  proved 
you,  and  then  you  would  get  right 
the  telephone  and  order  that  con- 
ete  to  make  a  storage  box  with  a 
-tight,  close-fitting  lid. 


H 


What!  Tou  here  again?  I  thought 
I  pat  you  out  of  business  last  year. — 
Harvester  World. 


"A  silo  mutt  be 
perfectly  air 
light  —  the  wall* 
rigid,  the  inner 
surface  smooth." 
— G.  S.  Praps, 
PhJD. 


In 


P  A  P  E  C 

Ensilage  Cotter 
Low  up-keep. 
Minimum  power. 
Cute  3  to  10  tone 
per  hour  and 
elevates  to  the 
hei  g  h  t  of  any 
silo  at  700  R.P.M. 


the  beginning 

the  Simplex  Silo  was  an  idea — an  idea  of  a  silo  built  in  exact  accordance 
with  scientific  requirements  of  what  a  silo  should  be. 

The  staves  were  to  be  in  one-length  pieces  in  order  to  eliminate 
end-joints,  a  source  of  leakage.  They  were  to  be  cut  from  Clear  Oregon 
Pine  because  its  smoothness  prevented  honey-combing  and  air  pockets 
in  the  inner  wall. 

Strength  was  to  be  gained  through  steel  hoops,  but  in  addition  a 
patented  interlocking  anchorage  system  was  to  be  used  to  insure  against 
creeping,  twisting  and  warping.  The  problem  of  keeping  the  silo  in  a 
true  circle  was  solved  by  the  Crissell  Tangent  Top,  patent  rights  being 
secured  from  the  inventor. 

Thus  was  built  the  first  Simplex.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  it 
has  been  unnecessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  the  Simplex  because 
it  was  built  scientifically  correct  at  the  beginning.  The  advantage  of 
owning  a  Simplex  is  that  its  saving  ability  is  an  established  fact  and 
not  an  experiment. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  Sacramento  State  Fair,  September  4  to  12th. 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO. 

16  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  the  Simplex  Silo  and  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter. 

Name   

Address   

(Dept.  B.) 


Determine  Sex  of  Eggs 
Also  Your  Own  Sex 


New  European  invention  now  be- 
ing used  in  Europe  to  determine 
the  sex  of  eggs  prior  to  hatching. 
Also  being  used  to  detect  the  sex 
of  animals,  birds  and  fish,  dead  or 
alive.  Test  your  own  sex  by  hold- 
ing device  over  your  hand.  Direc- 
tions for  using  with  each  one.  Mail 
money  order  for  $1.10  to  Hencken 
&  Burner,  268  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  and  we  will  send  you 
one  tester.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory. 


SHIP  YOUR  HONEY  AND 
BEESWAX 

To  the  old  and  reliable  firm.  W.  C. 
Prioe  A  Co.,  And  yon  will  get  quick 
and  satisfactory  returns.  Liberal  ad- 
vances made.  All  kinds  of  produce, 
lnoludinc  green  and  ripe  fruit,  wanted. 

\V.  C.  PRICE  *  CO., 
944-246  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


Beats  G  r  e  en  Fo  o  d ! 


Setter  egg-yield  assured. 


Better,  cheaper 
end  more  reliohed  by  nil  fowl.  Simply  dia-^ 
p live  one  tablet  in  ono  trriart  drinking  wa 

i  tablets,  60c.    Can  of  250  iurgo 


_->lV6  one  tablet  in  ono  < 

Can  of  ]00  large  tablets*  i  

tabk'ta.  Si.  .Money  hack  if  not  satisfied, 
^sati  For  aaUj  by 

A,  WORKL,  Napa,  Cat,  R.  No.  8 

Wh1 


icculenta  Tablets 


KEEP  BEES 

Bees  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they 
supply  yon  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  In  earing  for  the  bees. 

Valuable  booklet  with  price  Bst  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1886  East  IBth  St., 
Los  Angeles.  CaL 

How  to  Keep  Chicks  Growing 

Prevent  Lice  and  Mites — Save  Feed 
The  simple  methods  used  successfully  by 
the  American  Poultry  Experiment  Station 
are  given  In  a  free  14-page  bulletin  whloh 
will  be  sent  free  to  every  reader  who  writes 
before  all  are  gone.    Write  to 


T.  B.  QUISBNBERRT, 


Dept.  1092. 


City, 
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In  August 
All  the  long  August  afternoon, 
The  little  drowsy  stream 
Whispers  a  melancholy  tunc, 
As  if  it  dreamed  of  June, 
And  whispered  in  its  dream. 

The  silent  orchard  aisles  are  sweet 
With  smell  of  ripening  fruit, 
Through  the  sere  grass  in  shy  retreat 
Flutter,  at  coming  feet. 
The  robins  strange  and  mute. 

— William  Dean  Howells. 

AUGUST  is  a  good  month  for 
families  to  "count  up  their  mer- 
cies," as  the  old  Southern 
"mammy"  used  to  say.  It  is  a  middle- 
of-the-year  month,  a  mid-vacation 
month,  a  month  when  folks  can  think 
over  their  many  blessings  and  be 
thankful  for  them.  I  am  indeed  grate- 
ful for  the  many  evidences  of  in- 
terest Orchard  and  Farm  womenfolks 
have  shown  in  this  page,  and  this 
opportunity  is  taken  to  urge  you  all 
to  send  in  your  suggestions  regarding 
many  household  economies,  and  to 
take  a  good  part  in  making  this  ever 
a  more  interesting  and  useful  page. 


Eggs  Los  Angeles 

166S  Total  Calories.   335  Protein  Calories. 
8  hard-cooked  eggs 

1  large  bunch  of  asparagus 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter 
H  teaspoonful  paprika 
K  teaspoonful  pepper 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

1  cupful  asparagus  liquor 
H  cupful  cream 
Buttered  bread-crumbs 

Halve  the  eggs  lengthwise.  Cut 
the  tender  portions  of  the  asparagus 
in  inch  lengths  and  parboil  for  IS 
minutes  in  salted  water.  Butter  a 
small  baking  dish,  put  in  one-half  of 
the  halved  eggs,  yolk  up,  and  spread 
over  the  asparagus,  which  should  be 
well  drained.  Then  set  on  the  remain- 
ing eggs,  yolks  down.  Make  a  sauce  of 
the  butter,  flour,  seasonings,  and 
asparagus  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
cream  scalded.  Pour  this  over  the 
mixture  in  the  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
with  the  crumbs,  and  bake  15  min- 
utes in  a  hot  oven. 
F.  Remont,  60S  Merchants'  Trust  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

California  Spaghetti  and  Cheese 

H03  Total  Calories.  W  Protein  Calories. 

14  pound  spaghetti  1   tblspnful  flour 

1  cupful  cooked  com  1  teaspnful  salt 

1  large  green  pepper  1    teaspnful  Worces- 

%  pound  mild  cheese  terBhire  sauce 

1  pint  milk  \i    teaspnful  paprika 

1  tblspnful  margarln  1   tblespoonful  butter 

Cook  spaghetti,  broken  in  pieces,  in 
boiling  salted  water  until  tender,  then 
drain.  Make  a  white  sauce  with  the 
margarin,  flour  and  milk;  add  season- 
ings, and  cheese  cut  fine.  When  the 
cheese  is  melted,  add  the  corn, 
chopped  green  pepper,  and  spaghetti. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  dot 
with  butter,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 
Mrs.  F.  Vickery,  364  Kingsley  Ave., 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Quick  Cleaning 

White  shoes  are  too  comfortable 
and  popular  to  be  discarded,  and  yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  im- 
maculate, particularly  children's  shoes. 
I  keep  a  piece  of  magnesia  available 
at  all  times;  then  if  the  toes  of  the 
children's  shoes  become  discolored, 
grass-stained,  or  mud-splashed,  I 
quickly  rub  over  the  spot  with  mag- 
nesia so  that  the  shoes  do  not  look 
untidy  until  the  entire  shoe  can  be 
cleaned  at  night.  A  large  piece  of 
magnesia  can  be  purchased  at  any 
drug  store  for  5  or  10  cents. — P.  A.  H. 


Household  Helps 


<J7Af  Home    is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  UntL>er%e 
Creating  the  Right  Home  Atmosphere  for  Your  Family 


Till"  value  of  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous surroundings  cannot  be  es- 
timated. For  those  who  work 
close  to  old  Mother  Nature  the  inti- 
mate home  surroundings  are  even 
more  important. 

Those  whose  everyday  life  brings 
before  them  the  harmonious  wonders 
of  nature  are  more  keenly  aware  of 
any  discrepancy  in  the  harmony  of 
their  home. 

The  modern  rural  woman,  taking  a 
vital  interest  in  the  doings  of  the 
world  at  large,  keeping  up  with  all 
the  newest  things  it  has  to  offer,  is 
most  deeply  concerned  about  those 
which  offer  ways  and  means  of  mak- 
ing her  home  a  more  lovable,  livable 
place. 

The  effects  of  not  only  comfortable, 
but  beautiful  and  inspiring  surround- 
ings are  far-reaching.  There  is  no 
pleasure  equal  to  that  of  walking  into 


your  home  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
it.  Men  and  women  who  make  a 
study  of  home  furnishing  and  who 
furnish  the  many  model  homes  to  be 
seen  in  every  large  furniture  house 
find  their  most  difficult  task  in  mak- 
ing the  rooms  look  as  though  they 
had  been  actually  lived  in.  Furniture 
is  so  expressive  and  to  fulfill  its  high- 
est mission  must  express  accurately 
the  real  personality  of  the  furnishers. 

One  is  tempted  so  many  times  in 
the  choosing  of  new  surroundings  to 
select  something  that  for  the  moment 
makes-  a  strong  appeal  for  a  place  in 
his  affections.  The  real  test  comes 
when  you  close  your  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment and  imagine  it  in  your  own 
home,  not  tomorrow  or  the  next  day, 
but  several  years  hence.  Will  it  stand 
the  test  of  time,  or  will  it  soon  lose 
its  interest  for  you.  The  draperies 
and  wall  coverings  you  choose — are 


A  Real  Living  Room  Created  for  a  Real  Farm  Home 


your  very  own  home  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  every  least  thing  has  been 
done  to  make  it  a  peaceful,  quiet 
refuge,  a  place  your  family  will  love 
and  cling  to  and  a  place  that  draws 
both  family  and  friends  closer  to- 
gether and  each  day  encourages  them 
to  fresh  starts  and  greater  efforts  to 
accomplish  those  things  that  make  the 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Naturally  such  an  atmosphere 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  work  of  the 
day.  Those  who  have  come  under  its 
spell  are  eager  and  ready  for  the 
numerous  duties  that  confront  them, 
a  disposition  which  sees  no  obstacles 
too  big  to  be  surmounted. 

Surroundings  which  make  for  such 
an  atmosphere  are  not  acquired  in  a 
day.  Patient  planning  and  the  careful 
consideration  of  each  colored  drape 
and  piece  of  furniture  that  goes  into 


they  the  right  colors  for  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  to  be  used,  are  they 
chosen  with  regard  to  the  effect  they 
will  have  on  the  room  they  adorn  or 
are  they  purchased  for  their  own 
beauty — a  beauty  which  if  not  used  as 
the  right  setting  will  be  lost? 

Truly  it  is  no  easy  task  that  has 
been  set — this  building  of  surround- 
ings that  are  to  influence  in  a  hun- 
dred different  ways  the  lives  of  those 
you  hold  most  dear.  The  home  en- 
vironment is  beyond  doubt,  the 
strongest  influence  exerted  over  an 
individual — yours  is  the  opportunity 
to  make  that  environment  what  you 
will.  And,  since  there  is  no  time  like 
the  present,  begin  today  to  study  your 
home  and  let  no  day  go  by  without 
doing  something,  though  it  be  small, 
toward  making  it  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 


The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbor's 

vine 

Are  owned  by  him,  but  they  are 

also  mine; 
His  was  the  cost,  and  his  the  labor, 

too; 

But  mine  as  well  as  his  the  joy, 
their  loveliness  to  view. 

They  bloom  for  me,  and  are  for 

me  as  fair 
As  for  the  man  who  gives  them  all 

his  care. 

Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a  good 
man  grew 

A  rose-clad  vine  for  all  hi*  neigh- 
bors' view. 

— Margaret  C.  Rhoads. 


Bread  and  Cake  Boxes 

NEARLY  every  farmer's  wife  owns 
a  japanned  bread  or  cake  box. 
They  usually  are  brown  or  black  with 
gilt  lettering.  There  was  a  time  when 
this  tinware  didn't  cost  much  money. 
If  a  box  rusted  out  it  was  carelessly 
tossed  on  the  rubbish  pile  and  a  new 
one  purchased.  But  price  one  of  these 
boxes  now!  You  will  think  twice 
before  you  "chuck"  it. 

And,  really,  it  isn't  at  all  necessary 
to  let  it  get  into  a  condition  that  will 
suggest  discarding  it.  If  the  japanning 
shows  signs  of  wear,  go  to  the  store 
and  buy  a  small  can  of  colored 
enamel.  Clean  the  surface  of  the  box 
and  apply  a  thin  coat  of  the  enamel 
with  an  ordinary  varnish  brush.  The 
rust  will  be  checked  and  the  box 
made  almost  as  good  as  new  at  small 
cost. 


ZJ  ERE  are  some  helpful  suffges- 
•*  -*  tions  contributed  by  women  who 
have  put  them  to  practical  use,  pub- 
lished through  the  courtesy  of  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  I  am  sure 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
make  good  use  of  these  practical 
hints. — /.  8. 

Garlic  Vinegar — Have  you  ever  tried 
garlic  vinegar  as  a  flavoring  for  meat? 
It  adds  a  delicious  taste  and  makes 
the  meat  rich  and  tender.  Pour  into 
the  pores  of  the  meat  as  much  of  the 
vinegar  as  they  will  absorb.  Then 
brush  over  with  olive  oil.  One  can 
make  garlic  vinegar  by  dissolving  a 
small  clove  of  garlie  in  a  quart  bottle 
of  vinegar.  It  is  ready  for  use  in  about 
10  days.— Mrs.  L  M. 


Baking  Hint — In  baking  fish  or 
meat  loaf,  I  find  it  helpful  to  place 
under  It  several  strips  of  clean,  white 
cloth,  wrung  out  in  cold  water  and  ex- 
tending a  little  beyond  the  meat  or 
fish.  It  is  then  easy  to  lift  it  to  a 
hot  platter  for  serving  without  break- 
ing the  meat  In  baking  a  large  loaf, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  place  several 
strips  crosswise  in  the  pan. — Mrs. 
H.  P.  P.   

Time  and  Tin  Saver — I  pack  eggs  in 
water  glass,  not  only  in  stone  jars,  but 
also  in  the  tins  used  for  fat  or  short- 
ening. I  keep  the  larger  containers 
stored  in  the  basement,  but  keep  one 
can  of  the  eggs  in  the  pantry  for  con-  j 
venient  use. 


Sandy  Spinach — How  often  have  you 
been  annoyed  by  gritty  sand  in  the 
spinach?  This  can  be  avoided  if,  in- 
stead of  pouring  off  the  water,  in  drain- 
ing, you  remove  the  spinach  from  the 
ketUe  with  a  strainer.  Any  sand  that 
has  not  been  removed  in  the  "seven 
washings"  then  will  drop  to  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle. 


Cantaloupe,  Baked  —  Don't  throw 
away  the  cantaloupe  that  you  cut  and 
find  too  green  for  immediate  use.  Put 
into  each  half  one-half  tablespoon  of 
butter  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and  pep- 
per. Baked  like  a  squash,  this  will  make 
a  delicious  dish,  and  will  taste  much 
like  baked  squash.  Another  method  is 
to  cut  the  melon  in  slices  and  fry  like 
eggplant. 

Another  thing,  I  don't  think  many 
people  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the 
baked  banana.  Bake  for  about  20  min- 
utes in  butter,  turning  to  prevent 
burning,  and  serve  when  yellow  but 
not  too  soft  They  are  delicious  for 
breakfast  with  or  without  cream,  and 
more  healthful  than  raw  bananas. — 
Mrs.  C.  W.  T. 

A  Pastry  Sprinkler — Many  women 
are  familiar  with  the  perforated  alumi- 
num cork-fitted  top  used  on  a  botUe 
to  sprinkle  clothes.  I  have  found  a 
new  use  for  it.  When  mixing  pastry, 
it  is  difficult  to  add  the  water  in  small 
enough  quantities  to  distribute  it 
evenly  without  making  parts  of  the 
mixture  too  wet.  The  sprinkler  has 
solved  that  problem  for  me.  Measure 
the  desired  amount  of  liquid,  place  it 
in  the  bottle,  and  it  can  then  be 
sprinkled  over  the  pastry  easily  and 
evenly. — Mrs.  M.  E. 

Rolling  and  Whipping 
Rolling  and  whipping  lace  or  entre- 
deux  to  curved  or  biased  edges  is  mad* 
very  much  easier  if  a  row  ot  machine 
stitching  is  first  put  on  the  edge  of  the 
material  to  be  rolled.  It  makes  it  muck 
stronger,  and  the  edge  does  not  pull  out 


If  we  are  not  afraid  to  face  our 
duties  and  shoulder  our  responsi- 
bilities without  hesitation  or  re- 
luctance, we  shall  always  find 
our  strength  equal  to  what  is 
demanded  of  us. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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Shlecfed  6yls>a6efSrnc£airr: 


These  costumes  are  all  simple  and)  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  stell  sell  at 
from  10  to  20  cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.)  . 


3*86— Bathing-  Bolt 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34;  medium,  36- 
38;  large,  40-42;  and  extra  large,  44-48 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
require  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price 
It  cents. 


3280 — Lady's  House  Dress 
Cut  in  7  slzea:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  A  33-lnch  size  will 
require  6%  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  The 
skirt  measures  1%  yards  at  Its  lower  edge. 
Price  IB  cents. 


3291 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  3%  yards  of  40- 
Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3300— Girl's  Drew 

Cut  In  . 4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  3 1-6   yards  of  17- 
Inch  material  for  the  blouse  and  2%  yards  * 
for  the  skirt.    Price  16  cents. 


3287— A  Pretty  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  4« 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  38-Inch  size  will 
require  2%  yards  of  27-inch  material  for 
the  guimpe  or  underwalst,  and  6%  yards 
for  the  dress.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  Its 
lower  edge  la  1H  yards.    Price  15  cents. 

830S — Girl's  Guimpe 
Cut  in  6  sizes:  «.  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A  10-year  size  will  require  2  yards  of  27- 
Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


2813 — Child's  Play  Suit 
Cut  In  5  sizes:  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  IK  yards  for  the  waist  and  2 VI 
yards  for  the  rompers,  of  27-lnch  material. 
Price  16  cents. 

CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  16  cents  In  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1920-1921,  cata- 
logue, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladles', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  illustrat- 
ing 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 

Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 


8280— A  Cool  Dress 
Cut  In  6  sizes:  2,  4,  6,  (  and  10  years.  A 
•-year  size  will  require  2 \   yards  of  36- 
inch  material.     Price  16  cents. 


2770— A  Simple  Apron 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  Small.  32-3  4;  medium.  It- 
It;    large,    40-42;    and   extra,   large.  44-48 
Inches  bust  measure.    Size  medium  requires 
I  yards  of  It-Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


Pattern  No   Size 

Pattern  No   Size 


Pattern  No.    Size   

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  8outh  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


The  Modern  Home 
Has  a  Player  Piano 

Today  music  in  the  home  means  more  than  it 
has  ever  before.   A  good  Player-Piano  brings 
within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the 
household  the  privilege  not  merely  of  hearing 
music  but  also  of  making  it. 
Picture  a  Player-Piano  in  your  own  home. 
Every  evening  it  is  played  now  by  one  member 
of  the  family,  now  another.  The  music  is  gen- 
erally varied  in  character.    First  popular  or 
dance  music  like  "Venetian  Moon,"  "Darda- 
nella,"  "Karavan,"  etc.   Then  come,  possibly, 
selections  from  current  musical  comedies,  or 
one  or  two  grand  opera  favorites  and  perhaps 
Liszt's  "Second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  or 
something  equally  inspiring.  The  whole  fam- 
ily will  share  in  the  enjoyment  and  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  music. 
We  offer  a  very  comprehensive  stock  of  Player- 
Pianos — the  Aeolian  Company  line  (the  famous 
Pianola  and  marvelous  Duo  Art).    The  prices 
cover  a  wide  range.  With  the  convenient  payment 
terms  which  we  gladly  arrange,  it  is  remarkable 
how  easy  it  is  to  buy  a  Player — indeed,  no  modern 
home  need  be  without  one. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores— or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 
Dealers  in  Sleinway  and  Other  Pianos, Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman  Jpay&  Co. 

Kearney  and  Sutter  Streets,  Son  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
328  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
1BO-182  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
ores    also    at    Vallejo,    Portland  ,  Seattle,    Tacoma,  Spokane 


Common  Coal  Oil 

(Kerosene) 

Makes  Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove  by  Simply  Attach- 
ing a  Universal  Burner,  Made  in  Sizes  for  Ranges, 
Stoves,  Heaters  or  Furnace. 

"Standard  Domestic  Outfit"  Complete,  Ready  for 
Use,  Sent  Forwarding  Charges  Collect, 


$15.00. 

Universal  Burner  Company 

246  South  Spring  St,  Dept.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


STUDY  CHIROPRACTIC 

In  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  on  the  Pacifio  Coast.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Chiropractic  Technique  X-Ray.  Send  for  college  magazine  and 
catalog. 

Eclectic  College  of  Chiropractic 

321  NO.  HILL  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES. 
C.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  President. 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Bobber,  Leather,  Canvas,  Eta. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition. 

VOB  ANGEMES  RUBBER  CO.. 
1M  East  Third  St..  Loe  Angeles. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  tor  our  Price,  L.Ist  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  Sth  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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THE  TRAILER  WITH  RED  WHEELS 

Reliance  Heavy  Duty  Trailers  effect  the  greatest  possible 
economy  in  motor  truck  transportation.  They  permit  you 
to  utilize  the  surplus  power  of  a  truck,  just  as  the  full 
capacity  of  a  locomotive  is  utilized  by  means  of  larger 
trailers  called  freight  cars. 

Any  truck  cam  haul  an  additional  load,  equal  to  its  rated 
capacity,  on  a  Reliance  Trailer  at  usual  truck  speed  with- 
out straining  motor.  This  is  accomplished  at  only  a  slight 
increase  in  operating  expense. 

Reliance  Trailers  are  equipped  with  improved  patent  steer- 
tog  device,  which  insures  perfect  tracking  under  all  condi- 
tions. Made  in  various  models,  both  two-wheel  and  four- 
wheel  types,  of  all  capacities  from  1  to  10  tons. 

Write  for  illustrated  rata  loir 
and  name  of  aearest  dealer. 

Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co.,  Inc 

1650  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"Truck  by  Trailer" 
United     Milk  Company's 
^Highway    Express,"  show- 
ing Reliance  Trailer  used  on 
continuous  12-hour  run  from 
Solffdad   to  San 
Francisco,  a  dis-  _^«#3£ 
tanee  of  134  ■"■ 
mile6. 


E.B.  EMERSONWE.B. 
TRACTOR  PLOWS 

MOULDBOARD  OR  DISC 

TRACTOR  OR  HORSE  DRAWN 
SEE  THEM 
AT  THE 
TRACTOR  SHOW 
SEPT.  20  TO  26. 


PLANET  JR.  CULTIVATORS 
FORKNER  TILLERS 

RODERICK  LEAN  DISC  HARROWS 
STUDEBAKER  WAGONS 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.,  Inc. 


SINCE  1876 
118-120  NORTH  L08  ANGELES  STREET, 


L08  ANGELE8,  CAL. 


PROPER  PRODUCT  FOR  PROFIT 

Promotes  Health 
Provides  Nourishment 
Procures  Greater 
Egg  Production 


GOLDEN  EAGLE  EGG  FOOD 


Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co. 

Petaluma,  California. 


Wieir  Uorjf  ancfj%0 


Puzzle  Contest  Results 

WE  HAVE  had  heaps  and  heaps  of 
fun  reading  the  "Artist's  Mis- 
takes" Puzzle  Contest.  It  is  too 
bad  all  you  boys  and  girls  could  not 
have  been  right  in  Orchard  and  Farm's 
editorial  rooms,  looking  over  our  shoul- 
ders and  chuckling  with  us  as  you  read 
the  piles  of  answers. 

But  we've  done  the  best  we  could  for 
you  by  having  the  artist  show  how  you 
grinned  at  the  mistakes  when  you 
looked  at  the  original  picture,  and  we 
are  printing  the  five  prize-winning  let- 
ters, the  writer  of  each  letter  getting 
FOUR  THRIFT  STAMPS.  A  lot  more 
correct  answers  were  received,  but  we 
had  to  consider  it  "first  come,  first 
served,"  and  this  opportunity  is  taken 
to  thank  all  you  youngsters  for  the 
good  part  you  took  and  the  interest 
shown  in  this  page.  Here  are  the 
letters: 

SIX  ANSWERSI 

1 —  The  horse  is  getting  up  like  a 
cow.  He  should  rise  on  his  front  legs 
first. 

2 —  The  boy  had  a  load  larger  than 
himself.  He  ought  to  put  it  on  a 
wagon. 


know  the  three  mistakes  the  artist  has 
made.  The  cow  is  cranky  because  the 
man  is  milking  on  the  wrong  side.  And 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  boy  to 
lift  such  a  large  bale  of  alfalfa.  And 
horses  don't  rise  on  their  hind  leg* 
first;  they  always  rise  on  their  front 
legs  first  Doris  Curran,  Sanger,  Cal 
Star  Route. 


NEVER  SAW  "SUCH  DOINGS" 

Once  I  saw  a  small  boy  from  the 
city  pull  a  cow's  tail  and  wonder  why 
the  milk  didn't  come  out  of  her  bag. 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  farmer  milk  a 
cow  from  the  left  aide,  and  wonder 
why  she  Is  cranky.  If  he  would  give 
her  something  to  eat  and  milk  her  from 
the  right  side  he  would  get  better  re- 
sults. 

When  I  first  glanced  at  the  picture 
I  thought  the  boy  was  carrying  a 
bundle  nf  willows  on  his  back.  Alfalm 
hay  Is  much  shorter.  I  think  so  small 
a  boy  would  have  a  hard  time  carrying 
a  bale  of  alfalfa. 

A  horse  never  gets  up  with  hla  hind 
legs  first  the  way  he  does  in  the  pic- 
ture.— Martha  A.  Hanegress,  R.  F.  D., 
Rt  3,  Box  198,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


3 —  The  farmer  is  milking  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  cow.  The  proper 
way  is  to  milk  on  the  right  side. 

4 —  The  cow  has  no  ears.  All  cows 
have  prominent  ears. 

5 —  It  looks  as  if  the  farmer  has  his 
milking  pail  on  the  ground.  It  should 
be  drawn  between  his  knees. 

6 —  He  sits  too  far  away  from  the 
cow. — Dorothy  Bottroff,  Santee,  Cal. 


FOUR  PERFECTLY  GOOD  ONE8 

I  am  always  glad  to  enter  your  con- 
tests for  boys  and  girls.  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  is  wrong  with  the  farm  scene. 

1 —  The  old  cow  Is  cranky  because 
the  farmer  is  milking  her  on  the  wrong 
side. 

2 —  The  horse  Is  getting  up  incorrect- 
ly. He  bhould  get  up  on  his  front  feet 
first,  but  as  it  is  he  la  getting  up  Uke 
a  cow. 

3 —  Horses  and  cows  are  not  very 
often  together  in  the  same  yard. 

4 —  The  boy  Is  carrying  the  hay-  very 
awkwardly  and,  besides,  a  bale  of  hay 
is  too  .Tiuch  for  that  litUe  boy  to  carry. 
— Tours  sincerely,  Dorothy  Pink,  Age 
11  years,  Crow's  Landing,  Cal. 


A  Tongue-Twister 

"Six  long  slick  slim  saplings"  is  a 
real  tongue-twister;  but  if  you  want  a 
real  test  of  your  ability,  try  this  one: 

"Theophikis  Thistle,  the  successful 
thistle-sifter,  in  sifting  a  sieveful  of 
sifted  thistles  and  a  sieveful  of  un- 
sifted thistles  thrust  three  thousand 
thistles  through  the  thick  of  his 
thumb.  Why  might  not  thou,  in  sift- 
ing a  sieveful  of  sifted  thistles  and  a 
sieveful  of  unsifted  thistles,  thrust 
thrice  three  thousand  thistles  through 
thy  thumb?" 


POOR  OPINION  OF  ARTI8TI 

There  are  quite  a  few  mistakes  In 
the  picture.  First,  the  cow  is  cranky 
because  the  man  la  on  the  left  side, 
where  he  Bhould  be  on  the  right  side, 

2—  Then  I  should  like  to  see  a  boy  or 
man  carry  a  bale  of  alfalfa  on  his  two 
shoulders  like  that  It  would  be  too 
heavy  and  too  awkward. 

3—  -Lastly,  the  horse  is  getting  up 
like  a  cow  does,  hind  part  first  A 
horse  always  gets  up  on  his  front  feet 
then  bis  hind  feet  So  I  think  the 
artist  must  live  in  the  city  and  don't 
know  country  life. — Charlie  Davis, 
Rochester,  Nev. 


This  smiling  Cali- 
fornia boy  has  in- 
vested a  novel  and 
pain-relieving  way 
of  protecting  the 
knees  while  at  work 
in  the  garden. 

Jnit  wrap  bagging 
or  canvas  around 
the  knee  and  leg 
which  stays  on  the 
ground,  and  it  does 
the  "trick.* 


SHORT  BUT  GOOD 
My  papa  Just  subscribed  for  your 
paper.    I  am  a  girl  11  yean  old.  I 


OH,  BOY  I 

And  Cirll  Be  rar«  to  looh  at  this 
page  next  month.     We're  going  to 

give  you  another  ■     J  twrf 
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WATER 

*  *  WITHOUT  WORK 

The  old  oaken  bucket  has  had  Its  day, 
likewise  the  hand  pump  and  the  wind- 
mill. There's  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
any  farm  or  oountry  dwelling  being 
without  running  water  all  the  time,  the 
same  as  a  city  home. 

faadex. 

PneumaticWater  System 

takes  water  from  well,  spring,  lake  or 
river,  and  delivers  it  under  pressure  to 
your  kitchen,  bathroom,  toilet,  barn, 
water  troughs,  garden  —  wherever 
needed.  Turn  on  the  faucet  any  time, 
dlay  or  night,  and  the  water  runs  with 
a  sip! 

The  "Leader"  requires  no  elevated 
tank.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  homes 
and  public  buildings.  Costs  little  to 
operate.  Write  today  for  Catalog  No. 
S  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Pacific  Pump 
&  Supply  Co. 

851 D  Folsom  St,  San  Francisco 


FIRE! 

When  you  hear  that  hor- 
rible cry  on  your  premises 
a  PYROCIDE  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher may  save  you 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

A  New  Standard 

especially  adapted  for  oil, 
gasoline  and  electric  fires. 

Cost  Only  $3.00  Each 
Brocket  fsr  auto  one,  50o  extra 
Made  By 
WESTERN  FIRE 
APPLIANCE  CO., 
70S  Market  8t  San  Francisco. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  (or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  yeans,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  [or  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  angers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Yfrite  for 
easy  I  rms  and  free  catalog. 

LIT-"  MFC  COMPANY 
Bojr^B7^^CUrIndaJogra 


In  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm. 


"W 


E  WANT  to  aid  the  pro- 
ducer in  every  manner 
possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  down  the  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer by  eliminating  distributing  ex- 
penses wherever  we  can." 

It  was  Gilbert  B.  Daniels,  newly 
appointed  State  market  director,  who 
was  talking,  in  an  interview  for  Or- 
chard and  Farm  readers. 

Mr.  Daniels  is  a  man  of  ability  and 
experience,  with  his  heart  in  his  new 
work,  devoting  all  of  his  time  and  all 
of  his  thoughts  to  the  job. 

The  State  market  director  is  an  old 
resident  of  the  State,  a  practical 
farmer  and  also  a  practical  business 
man.  For  many  years  he  published 
the  Oakland  Enquirer.  He  served 
actively  on  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  has  now  been  made  a  life 
member. 

At  the  time  Market  Director  Dan- 
iels talked  for  Orchard  and  Farm, 
milk  consumers  of  Los  Angeles  were 
stirred  by  the  latest  two-cent  raise  in 
retail  prices,  and  this  led  to  a  dis- 


Gilbert  B.  Daniels 

State  Market  Director. 

cussion  of  the  State  dairy  situation. 
Mr.  Daniels  declared  that  a  crisis  is 
impending  and  that  "it  is  not  going 
to  be  a  question  of  how  much  you 
shall  pay  for  milk.  It  is  going  to  be 
an  unanswered  cry  for  milk  at  any 
price." 

The  price  country  dairymen  are 
getting  for  butterfat  is  not  enough  to 
cover  the  present  cost  of  production. 
But  if  the  dairyman  sells  his  cows  and 
then  sells  his  alfalfa  instead  of  feed- 
ing it  to  his  own  stock  he  has  a 
chance  of  making  some  money  on  the 
alfalfa.    There  is  that  situation. 

The  market  milk  dairymen  buy 
most  of  their  feeds,  and  over  70  per 
cent  of  them  buy  all  their  concen- 
trates and  most  of  their  roughage. 
And  the  price  of  these  different  feeds 
creates  the  crisis  for  this  class  of  milk 
producer.  Molasses  is  selling  for 
over  $40  a  ton  at  the  ranch,  about  $80 
for  barley  and  oats  and  $60  for  beet 
pulp. 

The  price  of  alfalfa  is  way  up,  and 
the  amount  of  alfalfa  way  down.  The 
price  of  labor  is  way  up,  and  the 
amount  of  income  with  which  to  pay 
for  labor  way  down.  There  you  have 
some  more  of  "the  situation."  The 
dairyman  must  have  enough  for  his 
milk  to  pay  his  expenses  or  he  can- 
not produce  milk.  • 


U.  S.  Army  Tents 

Of  regulation  12% -ounce  army  duck,  double  weave  and  double  fill.  They  are 
mostly  tents  which  were  repaired  for  Issue  to  troops,  but  account  of  the 
sudden  ending;  of  the  war  were  not  reissued.  The  Government  repairs  only 
tents  that  require  slight  mending  and  which  are  still  good  for  regular  wear. 
These  are  practically  as  good  as  new. 


No.  625 A  army  tents,  16  ft  by  16  ft, 
complete  with  hood,  pole,  pegs,  lines 
and  slides,  all  in  splendid  condition 
and  fully  t17  Cfl 

guaranteed   yOl.Ov 


No.  725B  army  tents,  16  ft.  by  16  ft, 
complete  with  hood,  pole,  pegs,  lines 
and  slides,  fully  repaired, 
completely  guaranteed  .. 


$35.75 

Army  officers'  tents,  9  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  2  in.  long,  8  ft  6  in.  high,   {on  f\f\ 

with  3  ft.  6  in.  wall.  Complete  *p£.  *7  .W 

Above  prices  are  f.o.b.  tos  Angeles. 

U.  S.  Army  Paulins,  Auto     <J*1  A 
Truck  and  Wagon  Covers     * 1      '  0 


Brand  new,  full  size  11  ft  6  in.  by  14  ft  8  in. — of  standard  TJ.  S.  Army  khaki- 
color  heavyweight  duck,  double  weave,  double  fill — the  kind  of  material  that 
will  stand  damp,  moist  climates.  It  will  wear  for  years.  Its  khaki  color 
protects  it  from  mildew. 

Each  cover  is  completely  equipped  according  to  U.  S.  Army  specifications 
with  the  necessary  ropes  both  at  the  ends  and  sides. 

These  covers  make  excellent  auto  coverings,  are  ideal  for  Impromptu 
auto  tents,  great  for  campers,  for  farmers — for  hay,  grain  or  machinery 
protection — as  merchandise  covers  for  truck  and  other  commercial  hauling 
concerns,  and  for  cement  and  other  contractors.  Two  of  them  fastened 
together  will  make  a  paulin  that  would  cost  you  at  least  $55.00  today. 

While  they  last  you  can  buy  them  at  $14.75,  postpaid  to  your  town. 


U.  S.  Army 
Civilian  Pants 
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Brand  new  wool  trousers,  U.  S.  regulation  20 -oz.  wool  worsted,  olive  drab. 
They  were  ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  certain  branches  of  the 
service  and  are  tailored  according  to  U.  S.  critical  standards,  but  in  civilian 
style.   Sizes  32  to  42  waist 


Olive  Drab 
Wool  Army 
Blankets 


The  U.  8.  Army  stamp  assures  ths  quality. 
You  are  lucky  to  be  able  to  get  them. 


Blue  Grey 
Wool  Army 
Blankets 


$/J65 


Postage 
Prepaid 

Be  sure  to  state  whether  you  want  the 
olive  drab  at  $7.75  or  the  blue  gray  at 
$6.65.  They  are  both  TJ.  8.  Army  stock. 
Same  size,  wonderful  bargains  at  these 
prices. 


_        Money  refunded  if  not  fully  satisfied. 

UNITED  STATES  SALES  CO" 

120  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles 
Depository — Citizens  National  Bank — Los  Angeles. 


Put  Hens  to  Work 

Thoroughly  Revived 
AFTER  MOLTING 

I.antein-fed  hens  come  through  the  lost  time  »t 
molting  in  fine  condition  and  begin  their  produc- 
tion of  eggs  sooner.  Laeteln  furnishes  the  tonic 
and  real  food  that  builds  up  the  system  as  nothing 
else  can.  The  value  of  pure,  pasteurized  butter- 
milk, with  the  LACTIC  ACID  developed  to  the 
highest  degree,  will  quickly  show  why  LAOTKIN 
is  so  superior  In  food  value  and  for  eonditienlng. 

La  ctein  Furnishes  Egg  Elements 

Laying  hens  require  a  stronger  portion  of  protein  feed  because  the  hen's  egg  is  a 
strong  protein  product.  LACTEIN  Condensed  BUTTERMILK  furnishes  the  protein 
that  cannot  be  supplied  In  grains  or  combination  of  grains.  The  addition  of  LAC- 
TEIN makes  a  correctly  balaneed,  egg-producing  and  body-maintaining  ratios. 


Get  Lactein 
From  Your 
Poultry 
Supply 
Dealer 

For  the  SOW 


Economy 
A  Big 
Factor  in 
Feeding 


X  vrs  — '  ~~  ■  — -  — 

and  Growing  PIGS,  LACTEIN  Excels 


LA  CTEIN- fed  sows  before  and  after  farrowing 
makes  stronger  and  healthier  pigs;  keeps  sow 
and  young  free  from  worms  and  Intestinal 
trouble;  supplies  liORB  milk  for  the  young, 
and  Is  a  preventive  at  plg-catlng  by  the  sow. 
LAOTHLN  means  PROFIT  iu  PIGS. 


-«S*>. 
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iJRUIT  GROWER^. 

Tor  tree  planting 
genuine  C/wf?  is 
most  satisfactory9 

The  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping— loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 
and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  are  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

Yoa  urillmnjoy  reading  '•Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  o{  blasting  beds  tor  trees,  sub 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now, 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON.  , 

^'Everything  for  Blasting" 

slr  First  National  Bank  Bide.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokamc 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


utmost power  value 


Pure  throughout,  dependable  always,  Red  Crown 
gasoline  gives  the  utmost  power-value.  It  is  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  your  engine.  Look  for 
the  "Red  Crown"  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

j he  Gasoline  Quality 


Neighborliness  Revived  in'U/S. 


AMERICAN  rural  and  village  life 
is  experiencing  a  new  era  of 
neighborliness.  It  began  a  score 
of  years  ago,  but  received  its  greatest 
impetus  during  and  since  the  war. 
Well  housed  rural  clubs — something 


acter  of  the  clubhouses,  the  uses  to- 
which  they  are  pnt,  how  their  erec- 
tion was  financed  and  how  they  are 
managed.  In  addition,  details  are 
given  regarding  eight  different  clubs, 
representative  of  as  many  different 
kinds    of    communities.    How  each 


Community  Clubhouse 

Maypole  dance  at  Tamalpais  Center  and  Community  Clubhouse  at 
Kentfield,  Cal,  The  dance  is  but  one  of  the  many  features  of  this  center's 
activities  which  serve  to  bring  happiness  to  the  community. 


almost  unheard  of  a  few  years  ago — 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  country. 
Because  they  mean  so  much  to  their 
neighborhoods,  and  because  this 
neighborhood  movement  contains  so 
much  of  promise  for  the  fifty  million 
Americans  who  live  in  the  country  or 
in  villages  of  less  than  2500,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  sent  men  to  learn  first 
hand  the  history  of  nearly  300  of 
these  clubhouses.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  a  bulletin,  "Rural  Commun- 
ity Buildings  in  the  United  States," 
which  can  be  had  by  addressing  a 
request  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  publication  tells  the  extent  of 
the  rural  club  movement,  the  char- 


solved  its  particular  building  problems 
is  explained. 

The  majority  of  the  structures  vis- 
ited were  erected  by  popular  sub- 
scription or  by  the  sale  of  stock  in  a 
community  organization.  In  some 
cases  the  projects  were  financed  by 
local  manufacturing  concerns.  Other 
buildings  were  the  gifts  of  public 
spirited  individuals.  A  few  were  erect- 
ed by  public  funds  raised  through 
taxation  or  the  sale  of  bonds.  In  all 
cases  the  structures  are  the  centers 
of  a  great  variety  of  wholesome  ac- 
tivities such  as  communities  without 
central  meeting  places  can  not  enjoy. 
One  evening  a  building  may  be  used 
for  a  basket  ball  game,  the  next  night 
for  a  neighborhood  dance,  later  in  the 
week  for  a  political  gathering  and  on 
Sunday  for  union  church  services. 


Beef  Market  Factors 

At  recent  meetings  of  committees 
of  the  California  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation a  campaign  for  additional 
memberships  was  decided  upon.  It 
was  agreed  that  two  menacing  fac- 
tors in  the  beef  market  today  are  the 
slaughter  of  half-fat  cattle  and  dis- 
eased cattle.  The  association  is  going 
to  do  all  in  its  ability  to  remedy  these 
matters. 


State  Fair  and  Power  Farming 

Begin  now  to  plan  your  attend- 
ance at  the  California  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento,  September  4-12j 
and  do^iot  fail,  while  there,  to  take 
in  the  "Power  on  the  Farm"  ex- 
hibit- Power  farming  means  bet- 1 
ter  farming,  mroe  profits,  fewer  I 
labor  troubles  and  greater  produc- 
tion. 


ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
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(Centlnaeal  frosa  Face  8) 

vestor  and  settler  will  gladly  "Follow 
the  Flag";  and  that  we  shall  enter 
upon  such  an  era  of  constructive 
progress  as  we  have  never  seen  before 
because  of  the  lack  of  precisely  such 
conditions  as  those  provided  under 
the  Smoot  Rural  Homes  Bill. 

A  year  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  President  and  Apostles 
of  the  Mormon  Church  at  Salt  Lake, 
where  I  had  gone  as  Secretary  Lane's 
representative,  to  draw  upon  their 
ripe  wisdom  and  experience  in  formu- 
lating reconstruction  plans.  I  re- 
marked: "I  have  often  said  that  'what 
this  country  needs  is  a  Mormon 
•Church  without  Mormons';"  and 
quickly  added  that  I  meant,  of  course, 
that  there  should  be  some  way  of  giv- 
ing everybody  the  sort  of  shrewd 
leadership  which  has  made  them  so 
successful  in  their  colonization  work. 

Bishop  Nibley,  the  sugar  magnate, 
smiled  and  said:  "That  is  a  very  good 
way  to  put  it.  Now  you  have  sees, 
the  play  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea. 
You  remember  that  Pygmalion  carved 
from  the  marble  as  beautiful  a  woman 
as  ever  lived;  and  then  the  problem 
was  to  put  the  breath  of  life  into  her 
nostrils.  You  people  in  Washington 
can  carve  the  statue,  but  can  you  put 
the  breath  of  life  into  it,  as  we  have 
done?'* 

I  told  the  Bishop  that  that  was  why 
I  had  come  to  Utah;  that  we  were  de- 
pending upon  him  and  his  people  to 
show  us  how  to  do  so.  They  did  not 
fail  us.  Their  answer  was  the  Smoot 
Rural  Homes  Bill!.  This  bill  was 
actually  worked  out  with  the  aid  of 
many  minds,  but  employs  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  Utah,  which  is  merely  the 
principle  of  beneficent  leadership;  but 
of  course  the  Government,  which  rep- 
resents us  all,,  is  an  infinitely  bigger 
leader  than  any  private  organization 
■ever  can  be. 

Will  Be  Law  Soon 
Secretary  Lane's  soldier-settlement 
plan,  now  generally  known  as  the 
Mondejl  Bill,  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
American  Legion  Bill  which  passed 
the  House  by  a  three-fifths  majority 
and  is  now  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  'that  it  will  become  a 
law  in  some  form,  though  perhaps  not 
until  after  the  new  Administration  i9 
installed  at  Washington.  The  Smoot 
Bill,  however,  is  likely  to  become  a 
law  in  December.  Applications  al- 
ready virtually  in  hand  represent 
projects  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and 
friends  of  the  measure  predict  that 
before  the  law  is  two  years  old  it  will 
produce  more  development  than  has 
been  accomplished  under  the  benefi- 
cent Newlands'  reclamation  law  dur- 
ing the  past  18  years. 
It  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
-  States,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time, 
nationalizes  the  Reclamation  Service. 
Great  things  are  expected  of  it  in 
New  England  and  the  South  as  well 
as  in  the  West. 


to 


Peanuts,  Money  Crop 

EW  crops  have  experienced  such  a 
rapid  growth  in  acreage  and  pro- 
ction  as  has  the  peanut  during  re- 
t  years.    Unknown  commercially 
fore  1870,  by  1899  the  yield  in  the 
nited  States  had  risen  to  11,964,109 
shels  from  516,654  acres,  and  in 
18,  the  product  of  1,861,000  acres 
ached  45,886,000  bushels. 
A  decided  slump  occurred  the  past 
son,  however,  with  only  1,251,000 
teres  planted,  resulting  in  an  esti- 
mated yield  of  33.263,000  bushels.  Yet 
the  value  of  peanuts  was  so  much 
greater  in  1919  that  the  total  farm 
value  on  December  1,  1919,  was  $79,- 
HjP.OOO,  or  only  $<>0,000  less  than  the 
total  value  in  1918. 
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District  Offices  at  San  Jose,  Bakersfield, 
Fresno,  Modesto,  Sacramento,  Willows, 
San  Francisco. 


COVER 
CROP? 

GERMAIN'S  MELILOTUS 

INDICA,  OF  COURSE! 
Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZER. 
Write  for  prices. 


btabusfaed  IMI 

Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

N.E.Corner 
Sixth  a?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.B.  Do-pot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Allen 
Tractor 


Model  "A" 


A  Simple.  Economical  Three-Plow  Tractor 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

E  .O.  iVDAB.  President 
General   Offices,    Marsh-Strong    Bids-.  Los 
Angeles,  Main  Factory,  West  Alhambra,  Cal. 


»  BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies   at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  beginner 
for  Cottar*  Ttpe-K>eplng,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

80  cento  per  line   1  time 

28  cento  per  Una   3  times 

20  cento  per  line  6  times 

22  cento  per  line  12  times 

(Figure  7  words  per  line) 
Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Chances 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date  of 
Issue.  Address.  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Oal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

;mall  farms, 

Is 

and  Alfalfa 

Also 

UNIMPROVED  LAND 
PLENTY  OF  WATER 

EASY  TERMS 
OWENS  VALLEY  IM-' 

PROVEMENT  CO., 
916  Hibernian  BIdg. 
Los  Angeles.      Phone  12541. 

THB   PAYROLL  RANCH 

Blghty-acre  dairy,  stocked  and  equlped. 
M  milkers,  horses,  brood  sows,  and  fowls: 
46  acres  alfalfa,  concreted  barn,  hay;  6 
room  house.  Irrigated  sandy  loam  soil. 
Situated  V4  mile  from  railway  station,  bank 
and  high  school. 

PRICE  $46,000. 

Will  deal  with  a  practical  dairy  man  for 
l-»  cash  and  part  of  ranch  returns  or  ac- 
cept  other  security   for  cash  payment. 
LBS  C.  RE1D. 

 Stockton,    California.  , 

FOR  8ALB — 8*  Acres  Oregon  River  Bottom 

Loganberry  Land  adjoining  land  that  pro- 
duced 4%  tons  of  berries  per  acre  In  1919 
(as  per  article  page  «,  January  Issue  of  Or- 
ehard  and  Farm).  This  is  a  fine  buy  for 
someone  that  desires  a  good-sized  vineyard 
or  to  plat  and  sell  in  6-  10-  or  20-acre 
tracts;  no  waste  land,  all  Joins  county  road, 
three  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Oregon.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  buy.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  O.  Brown.  Sheridan.  Oregon. 
FOR   SALE — 637   Acres  of  the  richest  Boll 

in  Southern  California.  Just  off  boulevard: 
2  miles  from  town;  abundance  of  water,  all 
la  crops;  $2«0  per  acre;  might  divide;  worth 
$800.  PBCKHAM,  704  Hibernian  Bldg. 
Phone  65392.     Los  Angeles. 

FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 

TERRA    BELLA    IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 

Tulare  County,  10  and  20-acre  tracts,  $150 
and  $200  per  acre.  8end  for  literature  and 
easy  payment  plan.  F.  C.  Ensign  Co..  212 
H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
FOR  SALE — 5,  1*  or  20-acre  ranches,  rich. 

fertile  soil,  abundance  of  water  all  piped; 
on  boulevard,  mile  from  city;  $276  an  acre. 
PBCKHAM,    704    Hibernian    Bldg.  Phone 

06392.     Los  Angeles,  

OOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Los 

Angeles  County  In  the  artesian  water  belt. 
It*  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.  Send  for  circu- 
lars R.  A  L  Ranch,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
BARGAINS — Send    for    free    magazine  of 

farms,  wild  lands,  for  sale:  any  kind,  any- 
where.   Western    Sales   Agcy.,  Minneapolis. 

FOR  SALE —  .  

IF  INTERESTED   In   securing   good  ranch 

lands  or  have  same  for  sale,  address  John 

O.  Mee.  84-  Helena.  Cal.  

GOVERNMENT     LAND     NEAR  SAUGUS. 

Also  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  319  W1I- 
c*l^Bldg.^  I^<w  Angeles-  

RANCHES  FOR  SALE 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
A  86-acre  ranch,  apricots  and  olives.  In 
Riverside  County.  Annual  Income  about 
IS  tW  Has  beautiful  borne,  large  barns, 
horses  and  Implements.  Only  $23,000,  with 
termB. 

LLEWELLYN  F.  MARSH. 
Attorney   for  Estate, 
822  California  Bldg.. 

Los  Angelea.  Oal.  0413O. 

SOUTHERN  CAL.  RANCH  BARGAIN:  $867 
acres  fine,  level  land,  all  In  cultivation. 
Big  yield  alfalfa  and  grain  this  year.  Fine 
for  aprloots.  pears,  cotton  and  part  finest 
citrus  land.  Three  complete  pumping  plants, 
big  dairy,  barae,  concrete  creamery,  horse 
barns,  two  dwellings.  This  Is  a  big  bar- 
gain at  $110  an  acre. 

STACY  REALTY  CO.. 
•3116.  4*1  Fay  Bldg.       Los  Angeles. 

RANCHES  FOR  EXCHANGE 

FOR  EXCHANGE — 16    acres   alfalfa,  good 
bldg.,   15   oews.     Want   mountain  ranch. 
Geo,  Menaade,  Patterson,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE — Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  sell   or  exchange  your 
property   write    me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK, 
lit  St.  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— 

FOR    SALE  —  Carlsbad    Paying  Country 

Homes  By  the  Sea.  From  four  acres  plant- 
ed In  the  fall  a  $1680  crop  of  winter  peas 
was  picked  and  the  land  then  made  ready 
for  summer  crops,  which  may  pay  well,  too. 
So  do  other  vegetables,  berries  and  figs  at 
Carlsbad  on  Ocean  Highway  and  railroad, 
between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Frost- 
less,  irrigated,  finest  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions in  the  State. 

F.    H.  TOLLE. 

Broadway  6396.  712  Garland  Bldg., 

740   South   Broadway.  Los  Angeles. 
FOR  SALE — 

10-aere  walnut  grove,  114  miles  from  town: 
near  car:  14. miles  Los  Angeles;  small  house, 
barn,  well,  Windmill:  $10,000;  $0000  cash. 

40-acre  dairy  farm,  lit  mile  town.  18 
miles  Los  Angeles;  small  house,  large  barn, 
well,  pumping  plant;  only  $16,000;  easy 
terms. 

CALMIN  CORPORATION 
703  West  8th  St., 
 Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Lands 
With  Full  Water  Right 

Five,  ten  and  twenty  acrs  tracts;  fine, 
deep  soil  and  one  share  of  water  stock  per 
acre;  valued  at  $200  each.  Price,  to  close  a 
truBt,  $250  to  $360  per  acre.  On  paved 
boulevard  and  on  electric  line.  Inquire 

CAMPBELL-JORALMON  COMPANY, 
400  Washington  Bldg.,  3rd  and  Spring  Sts., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.    $0378.    Broadway  3903. 

I  unco  me  Property 

450  ACRES,  160  RIVER  BOTTOM;  ALL 
SUBDIVIDED  AND  FENCED;  GOOD 
BUILDINGS,  ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER. 
PRICE   $26,000.     TERMS,  CASH. 

J.  U.  BARNETT 

POPE  VALLEY,  CAL. 

300.000,000  ACRES  Government  land  In  the 
United  States.  Send  for  free  descriptive 
circular  of  our  100-page  book.  "THE  HOMB- 
SEEKER."  Tells  where  good  farm,  timber, 
grazing  land  Is,  or  send  $2.00  for  book  direct, 
THE  HOMESEEKER,  Dept.  «0,  Los  Angeles. 

FREE 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  FARM 
BARGAINS.    $769  UP. 
A.   H.   ANDERSON.  CALIF.  FARMS 
AGENCY.  HEARST  BLDG..  3D  A  MKT.  S.F. 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANT  CALIFORNIA  STOCK  RANCH. 
WILL  GIVE 
63  acres,  mostly  oranges,  valued  at  $100,000. 
High  ground,  cheap  water,  free  from  scale, 
well  pruned,  and  heavily  fertilized.  The 
crop  now  set  should  return  $20,000.  For  a 
home  place  and  beauty  this  grove  Is  not 
excelled.  Phone  Broadway  1,  O.  a  Wilson, 
727  Story  Bldg..  Los  Angeles.  California. 

WANT  APPLE  RANCH — 8-10  acres.  Must 
be  In  good  Shane,  and  trees  of  commercial 
varletv:  with  building*.    J.  T.  Knkta.  10606 

South  Hamilton  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
unimproved*  land  for  sale.    O.  K.  Hawley. 

Baldwin.  Wisconsin.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cssh  price,  foil  de- 
scription.    D.   F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

reaiTest^t^^o^^xchange 

FOR  EXCHANGE — Five-room  bungalow,  all 
conveniences,  larre  lot,  garage,  Euclid 
ave..  Upland,  Cal.  Want  a  low-priced  moun- 
tain ranch  or  large  well-built  cabin  with 
ground,  high  elevation,  timber  and  water 
the  more  Isolated,  the  better.  Must  be  good 
fishing  and  hunting.  Address  Box  77*.  Up- 
land, Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

WE   EXCHANGE  Real   Estate— Johnson  A 
Temple,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

MORTGAGES  FOR  SALE 

HIGH-CLASS  MORTGAGES  and  Mortgage 
notes,  six  months  to  6-year  maturities^ 
bearing  good  rate  Interest:  endorsed  and 
payment  guaranteed  by  Imperial  Livestock  * 
Mortgage  Co.  Authorized  rnpltal  $2,000,000. 
226  Merchants  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

ENGINES 

SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.  ARNOTT  A  CO..  Implements. 
112  South  Loe  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles. 

RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED^ 

SHARP  RAZOR  EASY— ALWAYS  SHARP 
like  a  barber's  with  Honepowder.  Rub  It 
on  vour  razor  strop.  You  will  send  for  this 
some  time.  Makes  shaving  easy.  Rend  $1 
now.  Try  It  SO  days.  Money  returned  If 
von  are  not  satisfied.  Used  bv  many  bar- 
bers. CALIFORNIA  HONE  POWDER  CO.. 
502  Washington  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

ONE  PROFIT 
WHY 

PAY 

MORE? 

Flat  white,  $2.26  a  gallon.  Weatherproof 
roof  coating,  66c  gallon.  Best  house  paint. 
$2.60  gallon.  Outside  white,  $3  gallon.  Lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead  at  wholesale.  Our  prod- 
ucts are  the  best.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest. 
SEE  US  FIRST— WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE 

UNITED  WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO.. 
039  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  06070. 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  Save  50  per  cent 

|      Best  house  paint,  $2.26  gal.;  white  enamel, 
.  86c  qt. ;  kalsomlne,  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
,  paints,  $2.60  gal.;  varnish  stain,  (6c  qt  ;  flat 
>  white.  $2  gal.;  glue.  26c  lb.;  boiled  oil.  90c 
.  gal.;  turps,  70c  gal.;  leak  proof  roof  paint, 
66c  gal. ;  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  86c  gal. ; 
green,  96c  gal.     We  sell  you  everything  In 
the  paint  line  at  WHOLESALE     Get  our 
PRICES  before  you  buy.     MAIL  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 
UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO.. 
506    E.    7th,    near    San    Pedro  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Phone  64368. 


MEDICAL 


DYSPEPSIA  CAN  BE  RELIEVED ;  to  prove 
It,  Til  send  a  package  of  Hannah's  Dys- 
pensla  Tablets  on  10  days'  free  trial.  If 
relieved  pay  me  SOc.  If  not  pay  nothing. 
Percy  J  Hannah.  2K0  9th  tew..  San  Francisco. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  Investigate  this 

Paint  :'£K 

Inside  and  out.  All  colors.  Send  for  color 
caM  iind  free  sample 

The  Power  Paint  Works, 

1218H    East  First  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PROTECT    YOUR    OUT-HOUSES.  BARNS 
and  SILO  from  rust  and  rain. 

Red. 

BreTo""     SI. SO  per  gallon. 

Black.' 

Will  not  scale  or  blister,  sure  protection  for 
tin,  Ivory,  Iron,  shingles  and  paper. 

PACIFIC    PAINT   A   SUPPLY  CO.. 
603  East  7th  St.,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal.  1153$. 


PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  AT  WHOLESALE 

Wall  Board  and  Roofing  Paper 
House  Stains.   50c     Flat   White.  $2.26. 
Graphite  Roof  Paint.  40c.  Gloss  White.  $2.76. 
House  Paint,  colors,  white.  $2.46,  $2.76.  $3.50. 

Turps..  66c.  Boiled  Oil.  *0c.  Tints.  6c. 
CONSUMER8  WHOLESALE  PAINT  WORKS 

Wholesale   to  Consumer. 
314  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles.     Phone  01661. 

_?  ?  _  AL-  -  ^ 

The  largest  roofing  dealers  In  the  West: 
1-ply  roofing,  $1.60;  2-ply.  $2;  8-ply.  $2.50. 
complete  with  nails  and  cement.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  house  paint. 

Angeles  Roofing  &  Paper  Co. 

766-768  8.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  Broadway  6401.     Loe  Angeles.  Cal. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 


"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  take  chances. 
Have  yonr  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Kodak  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write    for   our   new    price  list. 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


HAZARD  A  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  arid  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  this  agency  In  1878. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
504-605-606  Central  Building.  Sixth  and 
Main  streets.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  


WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  A  BLBWETT.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Es- 
tablished  50  years.   8end  for  free  book  on 

patents. 

FULL  QUART  "Sulllvanlnk"  blue-black 
writing  fluid  concentrated  powder  sent 
anywhere  In  U.  S.  A.  prepaid  for  50  cents 
in  check.  M.  O..  silver  or  stamps.  With 
clean  quart  bottle  and  plain  water  In  ten 
seconds  have  a  superlative  writing  fluid 
worth  retail  $1.76.  The  Modern  Way.  If 
skeptical,  send  no  money  with  order.  Just 
say:  'Will  remit.  If  satisfactory."  Special 
full  pint  sample.  30c.  Agents  wanted.  Sul- 
livan Ink  Company.  846  9.  Burlington.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK — Duroc  Jerseys 

BOGS — Du  roc-Jersey,    big   type,  registered. 

Brookwater  blood  lines,  6  bred  gilts  era* 
to  farrow  August;  $161  each;  will  welga 
300  and  over.  Also  6  brood  sows.  Eastern 
and  California  bred,  three  and  four  years 
old;  will  weigh  600  and  over;  $200  each. 
Must  be  sold  at  once.  Apply  Sells  Raneh 
P.  O.  Box  88A,  Route  1,  Merced,  Cal.,  or 
1010  Claus  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Francises 

ATTENTION,  DUROC  BREEDERS— Entire 
herd  of  big  type  Durooa  for  sale.  Headed 
by  Cherry  Ladys  Defender,  Boars.  Sows, 
bred  and  open  gilts,  weanlings,  either  sex. 
We  ship  on  approval  and  sell  on  terms 
Write  for  prices  and  terms.  Ellis  A  Kellogg, 
Napa.  Cal.  

DUROC-JERSEY — Choice    gilts    and  wean- 
lings, either  sex.    Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.    H.    B.    Boudiar,  Breeder 
and  Shipper,   Napa,  California. 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goats 

FOR  SALE — Young  bred  does  and   ml  I  her 
doe  kids  perfectly  marked,  registered.  AB 
from  good  milkers.  (All  priced  right.)  Pas* 
bred  Togg  bucks,  kids.    Always  fresh  does 

La  Corona  Goatery,  El  Monte.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — Goats  giving  milk. 

A.    E.  HAWSON. 

 Fort  Bragg.  Cal.  

TO  MAKE  ROOM   for  growing  stock,  wte 
sell  milk  does  at  reduced  prices.     J.  A 
Trobee,  Los  Mollnos.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Poland  China 

REG.  BIO  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — Aa 
offering  a  few  good  boars  ready  far  Mailt 
service  at  reasonable  prices;  also  booster 
orders  for  boar  pigs  of  this  spring's  farsew 
for  June  delivery.  J.  H.  Cook.  Paradise.  Oal 


LIVESTOCK— Berkshire* 

FOR    RBAL    OOOD    BBRKSBTRE8  writ* 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Baa  724,  flacramesta 

California. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


1  and  4-wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Cm. 

ISM  Oeatral  Ava>.  Loa  Angela* 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

Learn  Autos 
&  Tractors 

Repairing  and  operating  all  makes',  eaa 

earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day. 
evening  classes.    Booklet  free.  Write 
LOS  ANGELES  AUTOMOBILB  ENGINEER 
ING  COMPANY. 

 414  West   l«th  St.  

HOLT  76  H.  P.  Tractor  (Caterpillar)  la  to 
absolutely  perfect  condition.  No  reason 
able  offer  refused.  Apply  Sam  F.  Scott,  1*4 
Pine  St.  Telephone  Kearny  266*.  Son  Fraa- 
clsco,  CaL 

AUTO ^ACCESSORIES,  SUPPLIES 

"ALL  AUTO  OWNERS":  Original  Luster 
polish  will  restore  the  original  factory 
finish.  It  will  Improve  the  looks  100  par 
cent.  Sold  on  a  positive  guarantee.  "It  ■> 
the  last  word  In  auto  polish."  Price  $1  *• 
prepaid. 

ORIOINALU3TBR   POLISH  CO.. 
218  J.  A.  Bullard  Bldg., 
Los  Angelea.  Calif. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

IMPLEMENTS    AND    RANCH  SUPPLIES 

SAMPLES  and  slightly  used-  Four  floors. 
Large  stock.  Liberal  credit.  Save  60  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches. 

ARNOTT  A  COMPANY.  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front.  Eetabllahed  18»1 
112-118  South   Loa  Angeles  St. 

 Loa   Angeles,  Cal.  

A   THREE-BIN   DRIED  PRUNE  GRADE-* 
capable  of  making  four  gradca     In  goad, 
serviceable  condition,    J.  Q.  Petrte.  Rt-  J. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalcam.  rich  ore  bought,  cash:  aa- 
saylng,  etc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company. 
636   Market   street,   opposite    Palace  Hotel 

San  Francisco. 

EV^RYTniN'O  rrcond  hand— ah  h»» 
stores,  nlumblnr  supplies.  rHoe.  farm  teats 
a   specialty.    Noah's    Ark.    t»t    K.    1st  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Phone  H760. 

ENGINEERING 

GTvT  MAXIMUM  Income  fro 
having  vnur  Irrigation  and 
lems  nronerlv  sttended  to  at 
Inc  Service  Comr»anv,  816  Wi 
Ing.  I«ns  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


POULTRY 


HVBRT  CHICK  ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED 
We  have  a  large  supply 
of  all  kinds  of  chicks 
hatching  every  week  from 
our  thoroughbred  stocks  at 
especially  attractive  prices. 
R.  L  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
White  Rocks.  White  Mln- 
©roes,  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
oonas.  Brown  Leghorns. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Blue  An- 
dalusians.  Also  our  well 
known  Oregon-McFarland  White  Leghorns.. 
Pekln  and  Indian  Runner  ducklings  and 
turkeys  also  available  this  month.  Send 
for  prloe  list  on  Immediate  and  future 
deliveries. 

REDWING  HATCHERY,  2030  Florence  Ave.. 
Lee  Angeles,  Cal.     Phone  South  6036-W. 
Capacity,  110,06*  eggs. 


BABY  CHICKS 

We  have  the  following  va- 
rieties of  thoroughbred  chicks 
every  week:  Anconas,  Barred 
Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  at  $20 
I  a  hundred.  Extra  Fancy  Dark 
I  R.  I.  Reds  and  White  Rocks  at 
$26  a  hundred.  White  Leg- 
horns at  $17.60  hundred. 

We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Hvery  one  a  strong,  healthy  chick. 
ORANGE  COUNTY  HATCHERY 
H.  C.  Hebard,  Prop. 
108  H.  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


SPRING  BABY  CHICKS  FOR  SALE — 400.- 
•M  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
keavlest  laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  Price 
daring  July  and  August,  25.  $6.00;  50,  $9.00: 
1M,  $14.00.  Special  prices  610  and  1000  lots. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  You  pay  only  for 
chicks  received  alive  and  In  good  condition; 
■a  money  In  advance,  pay  on  delivery. 
Shipped  safely  anywhere  west  of  Rockies. 
Finest  hatchery  In  the  world.  Established 
last  MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.. 
PETALUMA,  CALIF. 

 432  7TH  STREET.  

WH  ARE  SPECIALISTS  In  production  of 
high-grade  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chlx. 
Thoroughbred  heavy-laving  strain  of  Amer- 
lea's  choice  Leghorns  fill  our  breeding  pens, 
and  my  personal  attention  Is  given  to  all 
details,  assuring  each  enstomer  of  highest 
•uallty  stock.  All  baby  chlx  guaranteed  and 
only  healthy  chlx  shipped,  and  If  not  satis- 
factory on  arrival  your  money  returned. 
Booklet  free.  P.  C.  Rhode.  Vlneburg  Hatch- 
ing and  Poultry  Yards.  Vlneburg,  Cal. 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks.  1st 
and  3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cockerels.  1st  and 
trd  pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  8 — "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
bens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cock- 
erels that  will  Improve  your  flock.  Now 
hooking  for  hntehlng  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twentv 
years.  "Thafe  why"  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's 
Rockery,  Lob  Gatos.  Cal. 

HATCHING  BOOS,  White  Leghorns,  from 
340  to  280-egg  hens,  mated"  to  cocks  of  the 
2*4)-egg  tv»e,  bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
McFnrlane  and  Barron  strain.  Setting  of 
It.  $1.60:  eggs.  $8  per  100.  Chicks.  $1«  per 
1t».  Orders  for  cockerels  taken  now.  A. 
Worel.  R.  D.  8.  Napa.  Cal. 

a    C.    W.    LEGHORNS.    Baby   Chicks  and 

Hatching  Heirs.  Are  vou  looking  for  Qual-  I 
Ky?  We  have  the  goods  to  show  you.  Our  . 
stork  Is  trapneeted.  large  In  size,  bred  for 
vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  hatch 
from  our  own  stock  only.  Your  Inspection 
to  solicited.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIO 
HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Purebred  Schlotthauer 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
to  lay.  All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected 
and  horanlred  for  thirteen  year*,  to  Insure 
heavy  laving  and  strong,  hardy  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and  full  count. 
Write  for  booklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  A  Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHTX  from 
heavy-laving  HOOANIZED  STOCK.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chlx  guar- 
anteed. Price  list  and  Interesting  literature 
on  application.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418 
Sixth  st..  Petaluma,  Cal.   

RAISE  FALL  CHTCKS— We  will  have  them 
•very  week.  R.  T.  REDS.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Write  for 
special  circular.  See  why  they  pav.  Stuhhe 
Poultrv  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  P.  O.  Box  67. 
Palo  Alto.  Cal.  

WW  WILL  BOOK  ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  new.  Oar  baby  chirks  have  no 
■npertors  and  very  few  equals.  .  Ask  for 
Brio*  list.  HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY. 
Petaluma,  Cal.   

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHEJC.  Heavy 
laying,  Hogaataed  stock.  August  and  Sept. 
Ivery.   $18.  to  per  1M.     Safe  arrival  of 
ng.  live  chlx  guaranteed.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
418  Sixth  St..   Petaluma.  Cal.  

R  SALE — Breading;  stock,  yearling  hens 
.and  pallets.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks. 
Black  Minorca*.  Brown  Leghorns.  $2  to  $3 
amah.  Rlnconada  Poultry  Ranch,  Campbell. 
California,  

1HOROUGHBRED  B.  I.  ROCKS,  trapnested 
mating*.  $1.10  per  setting;  record  210  and 
batter.    Mas.  M.  A.  Warrea.  St  Little  Del- 
Ma  Ave.,   Saa   Jeae,  Val 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full 
count    of     live  chicks 
at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  Liet- 
— EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE. 

64  0  S.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Cat 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 
Connected  with  the  Rinconada  Poultry  Ranch 
Baby  Chicks  of  Quality  Breeding 
at  Reasonable  Prices. 
WHITE.   BROWN,   BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
BLACK  MINORCAS.  ANCONAS. 
Barred    and   White   Plymouth  Rocks. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Hatching  Capacity  16.000  Chicks  Weekly. 
From    carefully    selected    breeding  stock 
— the    "know    how"    In    hatching — care  In 
packing    and    shipping — that's    what  you'll 
get  If  you  Intrust  your  order  with  us.  Send 
for  our   catalogue,   it   should    Interest  you, 
THE   MISSION  HATCHERY, 
  Box  7.  Campbell.  Cal.  


EGGS  from  beautiful  Blue  Orpingtons.  First 
prise  win.  from  Jan.  Show.  $5  per  14.  M.  D. 

Mnehl.  1220  McCadden  PI..  Hollywood.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  Buff  Ducks.  Bourhon 
Red  Turkeys.  White  Guineas.  Mating  list. 

The  Ferris  Ranch,  Grand  Ave.,  Pomona,  Cal. 


DUCKS 


CALDWELL'S  White   Muscovy   Ducks  win. 

weigh,  lay  and  pav — the  largest  duck  of 
the  duck  family.  The  duck  without  the 
ouack.  Oit  specialty,  week-old  ducklings. 
Free  circular.  Caldwell  Farm,  Box  274H, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 

llELT^vv^fED" 


WANTED  — -  Working  Superintendent  or 
Foreman  for  Fruit  Ranch.  We  hffve  fruit 
ranch  2Vt  miles  from  Oakdale.  containing 
about  80  acres  peaches,  10  acres  apricots. 
10  acres  trnredy  prunes,  sugar  plums.  10 
acres  of  Bartlett  pears.  We  want  practical 
fruit  mnn  who  understands  spraying,  prun- 
ing, picking,  packing,  drying  and  cultivation 
and  irrigation  of  ranch.  Prefer  single  man 
30  to  40  years  old.  Must  be  practical  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  business:  for 
such  man  hnve  a  rood  nosltlon.  Address 
L,  F>.  BOARDMAN,  Oakdale.  Stanislaus  Co.. 
California.   


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  man  of 
family  canable  of  handling  gOO-acre  partlal- 
Iv-equlpped  ranch  In  Tulare  County,  near 
Spa.  on  shares.  Ranch  now  In  barlev.  alfal- 
fa, corn  and  cotton.  Good  water  supply  and 
on  highway.  Rare  chance  for  right  man 
with  references  and  some  means,  as  owner 
will  put  In  more  Improvements  for  right 
party.  Address,  giving  qualifications  and 
experience.  1013  HIBERNIAN  BLDG.,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.   


BOYS 

In  every  city  and  town  In  Southern  Califor- 
nia, a  bright,  active  high  school  lad  over 
16  years,  with  good  executive  ability,  to  or- 
ganise and  manage  a  business  In  his  home 
town  after  school  hours.  Very  profitable 
and  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable  experi- 
ence. Address  a  letter  in  your  own  hand- 
writing to  Circulation  Manager,  "California" 
Magazine.  The  Examiner.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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HUNDREDS     MEN,     WOMEN,     over  17. 

wanted  Immediately  as  Government  Rail- 
way Mail  Clerks;  $150  month.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  List  positions  free.  Frank- 
lln  Institute.  Dept  Ml  73,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SALESMAN  WANTED  to  sell  a  line  that 
Is  In  demand.    A  money-maker  for  sales- 
man and  purchaser.    Address  Capital  City 
Nursery   Co.,   Salem,  Ore. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

RESPONSIBLE,     competent     sheep  man. 

many  years  general  superintendent  of 
large  ran  re  sheep  corporation,  wants  posi- 
tion or  will  take  outfit  on  shares.  Address 
WALLACE  M.  HAMILTON,  1700  Hlbbard 
St..  Alameda.  Cal. 

"H^SIN^S^OPP^Rl^^ITfES^ 

A  GOOD  BUSHfESS  without  capital,  honor- 
able nnd  straight,  strictly  vcur  own.  Val- 
uable side  line  for  those  having  office  equip- 
ment, or  may  be  conducted  from  home. 
Plan  Is  new.  George  Welles  Mosely,  New- 
burgh.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENT8 — Mason  sold  1*  sprayers  and  auto 
washers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.60  each; 
square  deal.    Particulars  free.    Rusler  Com- 
pany, Johnstown,  Ohio. 

^ANCING^LESSONS^ 

DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing,  Eighth  and  Spring  Sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday — old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs..  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  $1.  Advance,  10  lessons,  $2. 

'sa^ks^c^r^ale' 

FOR  SALE! — Bnrlap  sacks  for  balling  trees. 

J  ROSS.  813  N.  Boyle  Avenue,  Los  Ange- 
les. Cal.    Pbone  Bayle  180*. 


^^RA^BTT^JiNJD^IGE^N^_ 
Rabbit  Raisers,  Attention! 

Learn  to  care  for  your  hides  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Insure  greatest  market  value.  We 
buy  thousands  monthly.  Drop  us  a  line  for 
full  instructions. 

United  By-Products  Co., 
2456-66  Hunter  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

BOOKS  YOU  NBBD— Western  Rabbit  and 
Cavy  Book— everything  pertaining  to  this 
work,  will  save  you  many  dollars,  60c. 
Western  Poultry  Book,  $1.00;  250  pages  of 
valuable  Instruction.  Making  a  Living  on 
An  Acre.  30c.  The  Best  Rabbit  magazine 
on  the  Coast,  $1.00  per  year;  all  four  for 
$2.60.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Richey,  Rt.  7,  Box  854. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  In  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.60  each  for  all  you  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO.,  607  Lankershlm  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

THAYER'S  Registered  Gray  Flemish.  Util- 
ity and  show  stock.    Also  French  Silvers, 
for  choice  meat  and  fine  fur.     3431  Garnet 
St.     Boyle     231.     Stephenson     avenue  to 

Lorena.  Los  Angeles.  

HAVE   A    FEW   Gray   Flemish   bucks  and 
does     from     heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.    Going  awav   for   the  summer:  will 
sell  very  low.   Dr.  Whittlesey.  1017  8.  Boyle 

Ave..   Los  Aneelea.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS,  choice  breeders 
from  registered  does  and  bucks.  Breed- 
ing does  and  bucks  at  all  times.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  Write  vour  wants.  ARM- 
STRONG'S  RABBIT  FARM,  Petaluma.  Cal. 
SALE  OF  NEW  7.EALANDR— Periwinkle 
Rabhitrv.  720  Klngslev  Drive.  Lns  Angeles. 
Five  awards  at  Championship  Show,  four  at 
Los  Angeles  Stock  Show.   

NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS,  utility  and  ped- 
igreed.   R.  C.  Specht.  Sonoma.  Cal. 

gutneXpigsTmice?  r  atsTetc! 

GUINEA    PIGS   for  sale.     Blacks,  Whites. 

reds  and  creams:  also  broken  colors. 
Write  me  your  wants.  J.  E.  Love.  104 
South  Rose  Ave..  La  Manda  Park.  Cal. 


birds,  dogs,  pets 

WANTED — Tn  huy,  canaries,  parrots,  dnvefl. 

ffoR-s,  rnts.  rnifnea  pies  and  animals  of  all 
Jclnrls  Box  857,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San 
Franclaco. 

VAT/RNn*  OrtAWOFS — 3  or  4  v^ars.  h*»avy 
hnltpn*.  $3.  f1.7K  and  H.R0:  uperllpaa  irr«Tve- 
fm.t,  *»xtra  hpavv  tr**«s.  $2. 2*  and  *2:  HJll- 
rplra.  Ipmnns.  strong"  trppa.  J1.7K.  SI. 50  and" 
$1.2B:  Washtnctnn  navpls.  mpdlurn.  fi.fin 
and  all  vnrfetlP*.  nmnllpr  nr  fmnprfprt 

trpp*.  7R/«  to  $1.  A  voradoq — "Rpv.  SnlnVs, 
Knlp-bt.  Qnppn  and  V\ierte>.  1*-lnrh  to  a^-ft., 
ft  S.I  to  SK:  tt-ft  trpps.  T^fnda.  ?pv  and 
rX7>.  at  S7  Rft:  Oonoq  plnmona.  the  favorfta 
street  and  lawn  pa'm.  «-ft..  at  S3,  and  the 
*-ft.  onp  at  S5.  Bvprvthlnc  p'pp  for  the 
home  eround**  and  p«Hpn  "Pioneer  Nur- 
gprv.  Dent.  TC._T*ot  279.  Monrovia,  Cal. 
T*  A  T?TT .TCTT-^ PP!  *  T?  fl 
TTT.TYYrNT     a  ppjootq 

and  other  at»T>l*»  Nnraerv  Stork.  Fruit 
TrAr\«*  arp  n*»U  warrp  OrHpr  now.  All 
ctoolf  tniftrGTitp***.  w»  «h  in  ft  on  Nursery 
rv$..   Tonr»pnl4»h.   Wflsh,.   Pent.  O. 

FIEl3^EEDS^GXR"D~E^^^bCK 

TREES!  TREB8!  NONE  CHEAPER,  NONE 
better.    Don't  wait    Full  stock  now.  Write 
J.  L.  LAWSON,  Fruit,  Tree  and  Seedsman, 
San  Jose,  Calif.    New  hardy  hybrid  alfalfa 

seed,  etc.  . 

RELIABLE  CABBAGE  SEEDS 
I  grow  them.  You  want  them.  Let's  get 
together.  Write  ME  for  special  TRIAL  offer 
on  Just  whst  you  will  need.  Isaac  F.  Tllllng- 
hast,  26  Podel  St..  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

'^cllO^LS^AlNLrcOLXE^ES 


Boys  Wanted 
for  Ed  meat  loo 

Best  mental,  moral,  physical  training. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  for  West  Point 
or  Annapolis.  Also  thorough  course  In 
Aviation. 

Every  Modern  Comfort 
and  Convenience 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  21st.  Send  for  new 
catalogue. 

COL.  C  M.  WOOD.  Supt. 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  12,  Pasadena,  California. 

"^MISC^I^aIiEOU S^FoTsale 

FISH 

SALMON  IN  BRINE,  100  LBS.,  $11.00. 
SHIPPING  WEIGHT.  166  POUNDS. 
SMOKED  SALMON,  20  LBS..  $J.4».  DRIED 
CODFISH,  1$  I, LiS.,  »L«.  T.  A.  BEARD, 
4  ana  WIN  SLOW  PLAOB.  SEATTLE,  WASH 


SPORT  AND  OUTING  GOODS 


THESE 
SPECIALS 

'BY  MAIL,  OR  COME  IN 
AND  SEE  THEM. 

GUNS 

—Winchester  30-30  Carbine, 

$35.50. 

— Remington  25-30,  or  32, 
Rifle,  $58.36. 

— Winchester  351  Auto-load- 
ing Rifle,  $57.50. 

— Savage  Hi-Power  Rifle, 
§73.75. 

—Savage  250-3000  Calibre 
Rifle,  $59.20. 

— H.  <&  R.  Single  Shot  Gun, 
16  or  20-gauge,  auto- 
matic ejector;  $13.50 
value,  for  $1 1.75. 

—Victor  Single  Shot  Gun, 
12-gauge,  $11.50. 

—Double  Barrel  Shot  Gun, 
20  or  12-gauge,  $22.50. 

— Same,  Hammerless,'  20- 
gauge,  $27.50. 

—Winchester  Hammerless 
Pump  Gun,  $58.64. 

Tronflt  Tackle 

— Split  Willow  Creels,  two 
sizes,  $2.40  and  $2.85. 

—Trout  Reel,  with  click,  40- 
yd.,  nickeled,  $1.00. 

—Canvas  Trout  Creels  at 
$1.35. 

—25c  Aluminum  Leader  Box, 
15c. 

— Trout   Leaders,   3-ft.,  12 

for  $1.00. 
— Split   Bamboo   Ply  Rods, 

$2.75  and  $3.75. 
—Imported  Bamboo  Fly  Rod, 

9%-ft.,  $5.75. 

Reclaimed 
Army  Goods 

— Large  Tent,  16x16,  12.4- 

oz.,  big  value  at  $40. 
— White  Wall  Tent,  9x9,  12- 

oz.,  $25. 
—Khaki  Wall  Tent,  9x9,  12- 

oz.,  $30. 
— Khaki  Breeches,  $1;  Coat, 

25c. 

— Wool  Breeches,  $1.96;  Wool 

Pants,  $1.00. 
— Spiral  Puttees,  95c. 

Army  &  Navy 
Depto 

Dept.  29, 
Los  Angeles,  Cel. 
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Camel*  are 
mold  every- 
where in 
scientifically' 
mealed  pack' 
ate  a  of  20 
ciga  ret  tea 
for  20  cent  a; 
or  ten  package  a  {200 
cigarettes)  in  a  glass- 
ine-paper-covered  car- 
ton. We  strongly  rec- 
ommend this  carton  for 
the  home  or  office  sup- 
ply or  when  yoa  tra  nL 
R.  J.  RrrsoUa  TaWco  Co. 
Wurfos-Satoa,  H.  C 


Camels 
have  everything 

any  smoker  ever  had  on  his 
mind  about  an  ideal  ciga- 
rette—wonderful full-bodied 
mellow-mildness  and  a  fla- 
vor as  refreshing  as  it  is 
new  and  delightful. 

Camels  quality  and  Cam- 
els expert  blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos 
win  you  on  merits.  Camels  blend  per- 
mits you  to  smoke  as  liberally  as  you 
like  without  tiring  your  taste. 

And,  you'll  make  a  quick  note  that 
Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty 
aftertaste  nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor! 

You'll  prove  our  say-so  when  you 
compare  Camels  with  any  ciga- 
rette in  the  world  at  any  price! 


For  tractors 
automobiles 
and  trucks 

There  i3  a  grade  of  Zerolene  for  the 
Correct  Lubrication  of  each  type  of 
engine.  Ask  your  dealer  or  our  agent 
about  the  particular  grade  for  your 
automobile,  truck  or  tractor.  Use  Zero- 
lene for  Correct 
Lubrication. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


A  tirade  for  each 
tyjpe  of  engine 


AUGUST  brings  the  vacationists 
straggling  home.  Their  first  in- 
spection of  home  includes  a 
i  hasty  observation  of  house  plants,  the 
lawn,  the  row  of  chrysanthemums  that 
divides  the  front  from  the  back  yard 
and  a  few  other  things.  And,  need- 
less to  say,  each  and  every  home- 
comer  mentally  declares  a  resolution 
to  "fix  up  the  garden,"  and  often  the 
fingers  fairly  itch  to  "get  to  the 
planting"  again.  It  is  so  good  to  get 
home  and,  best  of  all,  we  can  plant 
anything  we  want  to  in  our  own 
yards.  No  one  dares  to  censor  us, 
if  we  decide  to  plant  cucumbers  and 
potatoes  in  our  front  yard  or  any 
other  substitutes  for  the  usual  front 
yard  ornamentals.  However,  few  of 
us  need  sacrifice  our  front  yards  to 
potatoes  and  cucumber^,  even  though 
we  do  wonder  where  the  next  spud  is 
coming  from. 

Start  or  Remake  Lawn  in  August 

August  is  an  excellent  month  in 
which  to  start  the  new  lawn.  Often 
poor  drainage  is  the  secret  of  a  sickly 
lawn.  This,  however,  is  easily  over- 
come with  little  ex-   


deners  to  follow  straight  lines  in 
planting  shrubs.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, spoils  it  all.  Plant  your  back- 
grounds of  shrubs  in  crooked  lines 
and  let  the  lines  of  all  plants  and 
flowers  be  planted  similarly.  Mother 
Nature's  gardens  are  never  planted  ia. 
lines,  yet  what  man  can  compare  with 
her  as  a  gardener?  Mother  Nature's 
flower  beds  are  neither  square,  round 
or  triangular.  They  are  just  a  splotch 
of  loveliness  in  uneven  lines,  yet  the 
color  scheme  is  always  perfect. 

Those  of  the  semi-tropical  regions 
are  privileged  to  plant  almost  every 
variety  of  seed  in  August,  but  even 
here  we  should  stick  to  rules  to  a 
certain  extent. 

In  the  mild  interior,  mild  coast  and 
semi-tropical  regions  we  may  sow  co- 
lumbine, lobelia,  pinks,  calendula,  pe- 
tunias, canterbury  bells,  primulas, 
cosmos  and  pansies  in  August.  All 
seedlings  should  be  transplanted  this 
month.  In  the  interior,  calcelaria, 
campanula,  stocks,  verbenas  and  pan- 
sies may  be  sown. 

In  every  section,  where  there  are 
extremes  of  weather  or  as  nearly  like 
J  .  the  Eastern  climate 


pense,  even  though 
we  have  a  layer  of 
hard  subsoil.  Half 
stick  charges  of  dy- 
namite placed  in 
holes  about  fifteen 
feet  apart  will  open 
up  the  entire  sub- 
structure of  the 
soil.  After  the  soil 
has  been  worked 
up  and  excavations 
filled,  a  thick  coat 
of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure should  be 
plowed  or  disced  in. 

Sometimes  the  soil  is  very  poor  and 
manure  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  a  green  fertilizer 
should  be  planted.  Clover,  vetch  or 
some  other  good  cover  crop  should 
be  sown.  This  delays  the  real  lawn 
but  one  year,  and  does  not  give  the 
grounds  an  untidy  appearance.  The 
fertilizer  must  be  plowed  under  be- 
fore it  begins  to  show  signs  of  seed. 

The  sowing  of  lawn  seed  should  be 
done  on  a  quiet  day  to  obtain  the  best 
results  in  evenness.   A  pound  of  seed 
will  sow  about  250  square  feet. 
Shrubs  for  Fall  Planting 

Shrubs  are  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary additions  to  the  home  grounds 
for  three  reasons.  First,  they  beau- 
tify the  grounds;  second,  they  are 
used  as  screens  and  dividing  lines; 
third,  they  are  useful  backgrounds 
for  the  lower  growing  plants  and 
flowers. 

The  taller  of  the  common  shrubs 
are  the  laurel,  rhododendron,  lilac, 
dogwood,  sumac,  golden  elder  and 
box  honeysuckle.  Common  low  grow- 
ing varieties  are  the  spirea,  weigelia, 
hydrangea  and  several  others.  Shrubs 
especially  suited  to  hedges  are  the 
barberry,  California  privet,  Japanese 
privet,  Japanese  quince,  boxwood  and 
lilac. 

It  is  a  common  fault  among  gar- 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

The  Flower  Garden  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  question*  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  plant  lover* 
concerning  specific  or  general 
problem:  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  address: 
"Flower  Garden  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles."  Always  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 


as  we  have,  peo- 
nies do  well.  In 
most  sections  of 
the  interior  thty 
will  thrive.  There 
is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a 
bed  of  peonies  sur- 
rounded by  a  bor- 
der of  bleeding 
hearts.  Grand- 
mother's garden 
:was  not  complete 
.without  this  com- 
ibination.  There 
•»are  wonderful  new 
varieties  of  almost  every  shade.  We 
have  a  wild  peony  *»f  inferior  size 
found  in  our  Southern  California  foot- 
hills occasionally  during  midwinter 
and  early  spring. 

Peony  bulbs  range  in  price  accord- 
ing to  variety  and  rarity  from  25 
cents  to  $1.50  each.  Among  the  best 
varieties  are  the  Couronne  d'Or,  pure 
white;  Baroness  Shroeder,  flesh 
white;  La  Tulipe,  lilac  white;  Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont,  pure  white  with  cen- 
ter splashed  crimson;  Venus,  light 
hydrangea  pink;  Claire  Dubois,  clear 
violet  tipped  with  silvery  white;  De- 
lachei,  violet  crimson  tipped  with 
silver;  Marie  Lemoine,  pure  white 
and  cream;  Madame  de  Verneville, 
white  with  bluish  center;  Edulis  Su- 
perba,  rich  mauve  pink;  Monster 
Jules  Elie,  lilac  rose;  Grandiflora. 
rose,  shaded  white;  Felix  Crousse. 
rich  red;  Modiste  Guerin,  light  red. 
Plant  peonies  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  apart  and  at  a  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  California  gardeners 
should  try  their  hand  at  peonies. 

Cosmos  grow  and  do  well  in  all 
sections  of  the  State  with  very  little 
care.  There  is  a  wide  choice  of  colors 
to  choose  from.  The  new  double 
hybrid  Cosmos  has  been  demanding 
attention  of  late.    They  do  not  al- 

(Contlnoed  on  Pace  SS) 


garden  la  a  lovenoroe  thin*,  God  wet 

Rose  Blot, 
Fringed  pool, 
Fern'd  grot. 


The  veriest  mbmI 

Of  Peaeo:  aad  yet  the  fool 

Contends  that  Sod  to  not— 


Not  God!     In  gardena 
Not,  bnt  I  have  a  *J*ti; 
Tia  very  sure  God  waBu  hi 


When   tlte  eT«  to  oaol 


— Thomas   Bdward  Brown. 
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ways  come  double,  but  show  certain 
degrees  of  doubleness,  while  again 
they  are  perfectly  double  with  the 
frill  or  collar  around  the  double  disc. 

We  should  begin  to  think  of  house 
plants  for  winter  decoration  during 
August  and  September.  Seed  should 
be  sown  as  early  as  possible  now  to 
insure  well  developed  plants  by  the 
time  Thanksgiving  comes  again. 
Calceolaria  should  be'  sown  this 
'  month.  The  grandiflora  are  very 
large  and  come  in  various  colors. 
They  do  well  in  all  sections  of  the 
State,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
winter  window  garden. 

Floral  Lessons  for  Future 
After  this  month  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  readers  should  be  sure  and  not 
let  their  subscriptions  run  out.  A 
thorough  treatment  of  all  our  most 
important  California  plants  and  flow- 
ers is  to  be  given,  one  at  a  time,  each 
month,  in  addition  to  the  planting 
calendar  and  questions.  In  Septem- 
ber dahlias  will  be  treated  thoroughly. 

Questions  and  Answers 

1.    When    ahall    I    root    rose  cuttings? 
2.    When   shall   I  prune  chrysanthemums? 
t.    What  shall  I  spray  roses  with  for  rust 
-and  mildew? — Mrs.  A.  D.,  San  Gabriel. 

1.  It  is  best  to  root  rose  cuttings 
during  the  late  fall  after  the  plants 
become  dormant.  Use  strong  ripened 
canes  of  this  year's  growth  for  cut- 
tings. Cut  cleanly  across  with  a  sharp 

Knife. 

2.  Chrysanthemums  should  not  be 
pruned  later  than  the  last  of  July. 

3.  Spray  your  roses  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  rust  and  mildew. 
A  small  amount  is  made  with  an 
ounce  of  blue  stone,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  rock  lime  and  a  gallon  of 
water.  Dissolve  blue  stone  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water.  Slake  lime  in  a  quart  of 
water.  Pour  two  mixtures  slowly  to- 
gether, then  add  remainder  of  water, 
mixing  thoroughly.    Use  while  fresh. 

1.  What  will  grow  In  alkali  soli?  2.  Will 
flowers  grow  In  this  soil?  3.  Is  there  any 
way  that  I  can  get  rid  of  this  alkali? — Mrs 
J.  K.  M.,  Sacramento. 

1.  Alkali  soil  is  a  problem  that 
makes  the  farm  adviser  scratch  his 
head,  yet  we  can  grow  things  in  this 
soil.  Of  course,  soil  that  is  very  al- 
kaline will  not  produce  a  choice  of 
crops,  either  of  floral  or  other  va- 
rieties. However,  sweet  clover  or 
Melilotus  Alba  will  grow  in  this  soil 
when  any  other  crop  will  not.  It 
cheers  up  the  landscape  and  affords 
forage  for  stock.  Were  I  planting 
waste  land  of  this  kind  I  would  sow 
sweet  clover.  It  is  much  better  than 
the  unsightly  bare  land  with  its  pow- 
dery patches  of  alkali,  also  eliminat- 
ing dust  about  the  buildings. 
»  2.  Yes,  flowers  will  grow  in  al- 
kali soil,  but  they  will  not  grow  until 
the  soil  has-  been  treated.  A  small 
plot,  such  as  one  wishes  for  a  flower 
garden,  can  be  "stirred  up,"  the  soil 
mixed  with  great  quantities  of  well 
rotted  manure  and  a  green  crop  of 
Melilotus  Alba  or  Melilotus  Indica 
plowed  under.  This  will  put  your 
garden  back  a  season,  but  it  will  repay 
you  a  hundred  times  over  for  your 
trouble.  This  trouble  will  make  real 
garden  soil.  Plant  all  flowers  and 
plants  suited  to  your  locality  and 
atch  them  grow. 

have  been  told  that  there  Is  no  timothy 
California,  but  I  found  this  specimen  near 
y  home  In  the  foothiUa.    Is  this  timothy? 
—Miss  H.  S. 

Yes,  this  is  timothy.  It  is  often 
found  in  our  California  mountain 
meadows  and  occasionally  will  come 
up  in  a  new  lawn. 


At  Last- A  Real 
Orchard  Tractor  Flow 

THE  hitch  is  reversible — the  levers  have 
side  adjustment — two  important  reasons 
why  the  John  Deere  No.  8  is  especially  satisfac- 
tory for  orchard  plowing.  It  is  an  easily-handled, 
low-down,  power-lift  plow  for  small  tractors,  that 
you  can  use  for  general  field  work  as  well  as  for 
orchard  plowing. 

JOHN  DEERE  K5  8 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PLOW 

can  be  set  out  to  either  side  for  close  work  in  throwing 
to  or  from  the  row.  Note  this  advantage  of  the  reversible 
hitch  as  shown  herewith. 


Levers  Have  Side  Adjustment 

— With  the  plow  set  out  to  either 
side  the  levers  can  be  angled  in — 
they  are  always  within  easy 
reach  from  the  tractor  seat,  out 
of  the  way  of  branches  and  free 
of  the  tractor  wheels,  when 
turning  short. 

Doesn't  Scar  Trees  —  Note  also 
the  special  wheel  base  design  that 
permits  close  work  without  scar- 
ring the  trees.  The  front  furrow 
wheel  does  not  project  beyond 
the  inner  mold-board  wing  and 
the  land  wheel  is  set  inside  the 
line  of  the  third  beam. 


A  Strong,  Durable  Plow — with 
simple,  positive  power  lift,  a 
great  range  of  adjustment  for 
deep  or  shallow  plowing.  Ample 
clearance  and  bottoms  scour  and 
pulverize     to    best  advantage. 

Made  in  One  Size — three  10-inch 
bottoms  —  easy  pull  for  small 
tractors.  Ask  your  John  Deere 
dealer  to  show  you  the  No.  8 
and  don't  forget  he  can  show 
John  Deere  plows,  in  moldboard 
and  disc  types,  for  every  size  of 
tractor.  A  complete  stock  of  plows 
and  repairs  is  kept  by  John  Deere 
Plow  Company  of  San  Francisco 


for  quick  distribution. 
Write  today  for  a  folder  describing  the  No.  8.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  Ask  for  booklet  O-S. 
83 


Note  In  the  illustration  above  the 
special  hitch  and  lever  construc- 
tion that  permits  setting  the  plow 
out  to  either  side  and  angling  the 
lever  in  so  that  they  are  easy  to 
reach  from  the  tractor  seat,  out  of 
the  way  of  limbs  and  free  of 
the  tractor  wheels  when  turning 
short. 


JOHN-^DEERE 


"THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


One  Dozen  Eggs 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

The  difference  increases  very  rapidly 
with  the  age  of  the  stock;  the  general 
purpose  yearlings  consuming  4.1 
pounds  more  feed  per  dozen  eggs 
than  the  Leghorn  yearlings.  As  the 
price  of  grains  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  only  the  grain  con- 
sumed and  not  the  cost  of  it  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  table. 

Naturally  the  grain  consumed  per 
dozen  eggs  will  depend  very  ma- 
terially upon  how  successfully  the 
hens  are  fed  and  managed.  In  these 
feeding  experiments  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Poultry  Farm,  several  different  pens 
of  birds  were  used  in  each  class  to 
eliminate  error  as  far  as  possible. 

The  general  purpose  fowls  used  in 
the  experiments  produced  an  average 
egg  yield  of  130.5  eggs  as  pullets  and 
88.1  as  yearlings,  while  the  Leghorns 
produced  an  average  of  138.7  eggs  as 
pullets  and  124.9  eggs  as  yearlings. 

The  value  of  the  general  purpose 
breeds  for  market  or  for  hatching  and 
breeding  makes  them  usually  the  most 
desirable  breed  for  the  general  farmer 


and  the  back  yard  poultry  raiser, 
while  the  Leghorns  are  especially 
adapted  to  commercial  egg  raising. 


Cows.  $2,000,000,000  Industry 

'T'HE  importance  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1919  approxi- 
mately 90  billion  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced  in  the  United  States,  enough 
to  provide  nearly  850  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  or  practically 
2  1-3  pints  per  day.  On  the  basis  of 
the  average  1919  prices  this  milk  had 
a  cash  value  to  the  producer  of  more 
than  $2,000,000,000. 

Approximately  half  the  milk  pro- 
duced is  used  in  the  production  of 
various  manufactured  dairy  products. 
The  following  table  of  milk  used  in 
manufactured  products  during  the  cal- 
endar year  1919  is  based  on  reports 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Such  products  as  casein,  cottage 
cheese,  and  skim  milk  powder  are 
omitted  from  the  table  because  the 
skim  milk  from  which  they  are  made 
is  accounted  for  under  butter  and 
other  items. 


To  Kill  Red  Ants 

TN  THE  morning  before  the  ants  be- 
■■•  gin  to  run,  pour  about  one  pint  of 
line  into  the  hole,  then  cover  with 
dirt  and  press  down  tight.  The  fumes 
of  the  gasoline  will  penetrate  to  the 
bottom  and  kill  the  ants  and  brood. 
Never  set  the  gasoline  on  fire,  as  that 
will  kill  only  a  few  at  the  top.  Apply 
the  gasoline  through  a  small  funnel 
set  in  the  ant  hole.  If  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  first  pour  on  some  water 
so  the  dry  ground  will  not  soak  up 
the  gasoline  at  the  top.  In  winter 
time,  or  when  the  colonies  are  weak, 
one  application  will  destroy  the  nest, 
but  when  they  are  strong  it  may  take 
several.  But  gasoline  is  cheap  com- 
pared with  other  methods  and  it  is 
sure  to  kill  the  ants.  If  there  are 
a  number  of  holes,  as  in  plowed 
ground,  it  becomes  more  difficult  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  dig  into  the 
nest  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so. 
After  a  few  days  the  ant  holes  are 
more  easily  located.  Apply  the  gaso- 
line to  all  the  holes  and  fill  in  the 
dug  place  and  pack  down  tight. — 
C.  B.  W. 
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Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 

AN  IDEAL  SCRAPER  TO  DO  YOUR  LEVELING 

It  is  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  seat. 
Made  in  three  sizes  for  small  or  medium-sized  tractors. 
Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM,  1822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Calif. 
Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 


DELAVAL 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


High  Efficiency  Saves  Power 

The  above  Illustration  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  DeLaval  double 
suction  single  stage  irrigation  pump.  Each  separate  part  bears  a  symbol 
or  number.    These  numbers  are  stamped  on  at  factory. 

All  parts  are  interchangeable  and  bothersome  misfits  are  eliminated. 
In  ordering  parts  for  a  DeLaval  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  part'8  symbol. 
This  Is  another  of  the  many  points  of  DeLaval  efficiency. 

This  la  one  of  a  aeries  of  advertisements  explaining 
the  different  parts  of  the  Del. aval  Irrigation  Pump. 
Write  us  and  learn  what  can  be  saved 
with   High  Efficiency  Pumps. 

Herzog  Electric  and  Engineering  Co., 

172  STEUART  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

(S)  re 


XANDERJ  • 
DIJC  PLOWX 


Used  everywhere — all  styles   for   orchard  ana 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  21!  or  28  inobes  in 
diameter.     Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power'llft  if  wanted.  Write 
for   complete    Information,    or  caU 
and  see  these  « 
ilow8  when 
n  the  City. 

AR NOTTS:  CO  toe 

112-18  50.  LOSAJVGfi.CS  ST. 
LOS  ANGELE5. 


"What  is  your  Idea  of  the  best  thing 
in  the  world?"  he  asked. 

After  a  moment's  consideration  she 
replied:  "If  I  were  to  marry  a  man 
for  his  money  and  then  discover  that  I 
loved  him,'  I'd  think  I  had  found  it" 


Hewitt — I  shave  myself. 

Doltt — I  don't  blame  you  for  not 
spending  money  on  a  face  like  that — 
Houston  Post 


Lady — Heavens,  Jane;  you  musnt 
clean  those  plates  with  your  handker- 
chief. 

Jane — Oh!   that's  all  right  ma'am; 

it's  only  a  dirty  one. 


Woman's  Age 


Muleological 


On  mules  we  find  two  legs  behind. 
And  two  we  find  before; 
We  stand  behind  before  we  find 
What  the  two  behind  be  fori 

— Lafayette  Lyre. 

Wound  Too  Tight? 

Mr.  Bore — I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  I  feel  thoroughly  wound  up  to- 
night. 

Hostess — How  strange!  And  y«t 
you  don't  seem  to  go! 

"Three  balls!"  yelled  the  umpire. 

"Now's  your  chance  to  soak  It!" 
shouted  the  excited  pawnbroker's  clerk 
to  the  man  at  the  bat 


Hint  to  Speeders 

One  Constable — Did  yotr  get  that 
feller's  number? 

Another  Constable — No;  he  was  too 
blamed  fast  for  me.  That  was  a  perty 
pert-looking  gal  on  the  back  seat, 
though,  wasn't  it? 

One  Constable — She  shure  was. 

"Only  the  small  boy  knows  the  Joys 
of  ice  cream,"  remarked  Mr.  Proud 
Father.  Inside  Information,  we  pre- 
sume. 


Judge — How    long   have    you  been 

married? 

Lady — Twelve  years. 
Judge — How  old  are  you? 
I^ady — Twenty- four. 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont 
says  that  the  dollar  can  never  fall  so 
low  as  the  means  some  people  adopt 

to  get  it. 

Mr.    Watts — Do    you    suppose  that 

dogs  carry  rumors? 

Mr.  Westgate — Oh,  no!  Rumors  fly. 
The  things  dogs  carry  jump. 

What  the  country  needs,  the  Oman* 
Examiner  rises  to  remark,  is  fewer 
automobile  drivers  and  more  wheel- 
barrow pushers. 


When  Mr.  New. 
ly-Ricb  bought  a 
farm  this  ia  tit* 
way  he  insisted  on 
dressing  his  scars- 
crows  ! 


Anyhow,  newspaper  article*  about 
lower  prices  make  cheerful  reading. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  may  not  re- 
member when  he  had  to  dig  down  so 

deep  for  potatoes. 


Trustor  Ffirsaaial  M@uia§  B@dfi@ir  Fmmeis 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


plant  his  crop  late,  not  only  a  de- 
creased yield  per  acre  results,  but 
often  the  acreage  is  reduced  to  per- 
mit proper  planting  of  the  remainder. 
The  best  time  to  plow  is  not  "when 
we  get  around  to  it,"  but  when  the 
soil  is  in  the  proper  physical  condi- 
tion. '  The  time  that  plowing  is  done 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  yield. 
Plowing  influences  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  hence  its  produc- 
tivity. 

The  moisture  content  for  the  grow- 
ing season  is  influenced  by  the  plow- 
ing, and  consequently  it  is  important 
the  plowing  be  done  quickly  and  at 
the  best  time,  which  is  all  too  short 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Early  fall  plowing  for  wheat  is  de- 
sired as  much  as  early  spring  plow- 
ing. This  is  another  time  when  the 
farmer  not  converted  to  the  power 
farming  idea  has  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing his  best  inclinations  because  of  his 
shortage  of  power.  Plowing  just  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  harvest  is  finished 
means  a  better  growth  of  wheat  to 
withstand  the  winter.  Wheat  demands 
a  compact  seed  bed  and  early  plowing 
allows  the  soil  to  settle  and  timely 
planting  insures  a  vigorous  growth  to 
pass  through  the  winter. 

The  importance  of  discing  and  har- 
rowing at  the  proper  time  need  not 
be  emphasized.  The  delay  of  a  single 
day  in  harrowing  a  field  after  plowing 
may  make  a  vast  difference  in  the 
early  growth  of  a  crop. 

Not  only  is  timeliness  of  prime  im- 
portance in  plowing  and  discing  and 


harrowing,  but  also  in  planting,  har- 
vesting and  threshing.  As  a  general 
rule  those  crops  which  are  planted 
early  produce  the  largest  yields,  as  a 
longer  growing  season  results  m 
larger  yields.  In  the  harvest  fields 
the  grain  can  be  left  till  it  is  in  just 
the  right  condition  and  be  harvested 
quickly  with  the  tractor.  If  cut  too 
green,  the  grain  will  shrink  and  the 
bundles  are  liable  to  mold  in  the 
shock,  and  if  cut  too  late  it  will  skit- 
ter badly,  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
grain  farmer  must  work  quickly  dur- 
ing harvest. 

Tractor  Checks  Damage  of  Insects 

Plants  are  similar  to  human  be- 
ings in  that  when  they  are  in  a  weak- 
ened condition  they  are  subject  to 
disease  and  death.  The  plant  which 
is  getminated  from  poor  seed  stock, 
grown  in  a  poorly  prepared  seed  bed, 
and  carelessly  cultivated,  will  be  very 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
and  fungi.  But  a  plant  which  has  been 
grown  under  the  best  methods  of  farm 
practice  will  seldom  be  attacked  by 
the  plant  enemies,  because  of  its  high 
resistive  power.  Tractor  farming  is 
the  only  way  by  which  the  advanced 
methods  of  soil  culture  can  be  prac- 
ticed,.which  result  in  not  only  larger 
crops,  but  serve  to  protect  those  crops 
from  injury  as  well. 

Power  farming  should  not  mean 
merely  the  substitution  of  mechanics! 
for  animal  power;  it  should  mean  »- 
rreased  crops  from  foslowing  un- 
proved tillage  methods. 


MOLINE 

The  Universal  Tractor 


In  a  10 -hour  day  one  man  and 
a  Moline  Tractor  can  plow  from  7 
to  9  acres;  disc  from  25  to  35  acres; 
seed  from  25  to  35  acres;  mow  from 
25  to  40  acres;  cultivate  from  12  to 
20  acres;  and  harvest  from  25  to  40 
acres.  In  addition  the  machine  will 
do  a  great  variety  of  other  work 
and  all  ordinary  belt  jobs. 

Compare  these  results  with  those 
of  ordinary  methods.  In  many  cases 
the  Moline  enables  one  man  to  do  at 
least  twice  as  much  work.  These 
facts  are  borne  out  by  the  results 
obtained  by  Moline  owners. 


Moline  owners  in  37  states  s~y 
that  the  Moline  Tractor  saves  an 
average  of  one  man  per  farm, 
as  well  as  five  horses,  because  it 
does  all  field  work,  including  cul- 
tivating. 

The  Moline  Tractor  increases 
production  by  enabling  one  man 
to  do  more  work,  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  production  by  saving 
help  and  horses. 

Profits  of  from  $500  to  $2200  a 
year,  from  the  MolineTractor  alone, 
are  being  reported  by  Moline  own- 
ers from  all  sections  of  the  country. 


OLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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Site  of  the  Great 

NATIONAL  TRACTOR  & 
IMPLEMENT  SHOW 

  OP  THE  WEST   ■ — 

Come  to  this  great  exposition  of  the  most  modern  farm  implement  manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Here  you  will  see  many  different  kinds  of  tractors  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest;  combined  harvesters; 
grain  and  bean  threshers;  power  cultivators;  sub-soil  and  deep  cultivators;  automatic  hay  loaders;  auto  trucks; 
plows;  harrows;  in  fact,  every  known  agricultural  implement  and  accessory. 

Every  preparation  has  been  made  to  entertain  visitors.  Record  breaking  attendance  is  assured.  The  show 
will  be  held  in  the  open  air,  beneath  luxuriant  shade  trees.  Experts  will  be  present  to  explain  every  machine 
exhibited. 

Come  to  this  show — the  greatest  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  West. 

TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Guy  H.  Hall,  Mgr.     Phone  61717. 

LOS  ANGELES, CAL. 
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Our  Btfltorlal  policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  of. 
by  and  for  agricultural  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  due 
the  best  that  life  affords.  We  believe 
that  he  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 
We  honor  him  as  the  basic  producer. 
His  problems  are  our  problems;  his  tri- 
umphs, our  triumphs;  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, ours.  To  record  his  achievements 
and  expose  the  duplicity  of  his  enemies; 
to  fight  for  and  with  him;  to  give  him 
genuine  help  and  practical  Information; 
to  aaslst,  entertain  and  inspire  every 
member  of  his  happy  household — that  is 
the  policy  of  Orchard  and  Farm. 


F"  A.  R  M 
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Published  Monthly  by  Country  Life  Publishing  Company 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


Around  the  Calendar 

"September  Morn"  has  seen  its  day,  a 
masterpiece,  the  artists  say;  but  ruined, 
it  appears  to  me,  by  top  much  popularity. 
Likewise,  full  many  a  classic  air,  en- 
Joying  more  than  rightful  share  of  movie 
show  rendition  has  degenerated  into 
Jazz.-  Association  breeds  contempt;  the 
wildest  woods,  though  all  unkempt,  may 
have  a  charm  much  greater  than  the 
formal  gardens  made  by  man.  Do  we 
not  need  a  lighter  touch?  And  do  we 
worship  fads  too  much?  Would  mod- 
eration save  the  day  and  brighten  up 
our  work  and  play?  Or  must  we  al- 
ways overdo— consume  and  rush  and 
grasp — and  rue?  Just  passing  thoughts 
at  random  told— by  one,  perhaps,  who's 
growing  old.  A  doctrine  that  the  world 
will  scorn— Just  thoughts  on  a  Septem- 
ber morn. — June  Francis  Dale. 


MAKING  A  MAGAZINE 

THE  labor  of  hundreds  of  brains  and 
hands  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
this  Issue  of  Orchard  and  Farm.  Col- 
lecting the  fruit  of  years  of  experience 
J  from    practical,    talented    writers  on 
I  every  branch  of  agriculture,  the  edl- 
ltorial    department  has   arranged  the 
many  interesting,  helpful  articles  in  as 
I  convenient  and  pleasing  a  form  as  pos- 
sible. 

Skillful  printers  and  marvelous  ma- 
I  chines  have  set  these  "stories"  into 
Itype  and  "made  up"  the  pages  ready 
Ifor  the  press.  Photography,  art  and 
Ithe  wonderful  process  of  engraving  all 
lltave  given  their  quota. 

Six  different  press  "runs."  each 
Junder  the  direction  of  skilled  oper- 
ators, were  necessary  in  order  to  print 
lthe  various  "forms."  Every  copy  had 
Tto  be  stitched,  folded  and  trimmed. 

The  advertising,  collected  from  all 
over  the  world  by  Orchard  and  Farm's 
^-reaching  and  efficient  system  of 
flees  and  representatives.  Involves 
e  creative  thought  and  labor  of 
ores  of  specialists  and  successful 
business  men. 

Jti  the  Los  Angeles  office  a  large 
roe  has  been  steadily  at  work  com- 
ing, checking,  correcting,  mailing — 
-j  that  not  one  of  over  200,000  readers 
{hall  be  disappointed  through  not  re- 
elvintr  his  copy  on  time! 
,  All  those  engaged  in  producing  Or- 
chard rind  Farm  are  interested  in  their 
Work,   and  are   trying   to  make  this 
agazine  bigger,  better,  more  helpful, 
he  best  is  none  too  good  for  our  sub- 
jribers! 

Editor 
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A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Anecdote  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

POOR  old  Robinson  Crusoe  lived  on  an  island,  alone.  His  hair  and  whiskers 
grew  so,  he  looked  like  a  hedge,  o'ergrown.  One  day  a  strongbox  floated  ashore, 
lost  from  a  passing  ship — a  token  of  happy  days 
!  of  yore,  unharmed  by  its  briny  dip.  Here  he  found  a 
magazine;  read  It  again  and  again,  thumbing  the  pages 
.  over,  hungry  for  news  of  men.  The  stories  finally  lost 
their  charm;  he  knew  them  all  by  heart,  but  he  treasured 
the  advertisements,  and  studied  each  ene  apart.  They 
took  him  back  to  the  world  he'd  known,  and  mirrored  its 
every  phase.  No  more  he  felt  like  one  alone — far  from 
^■jg^  civilized  ways.  Then  came  one'  day  the  rescue  ship,  with 
</^2§?^r--'7--CL_  *  rtf  lts  Jolly  friendly  crew;  the  mariners  scarce  believed  their 
:*Sg%jS<^~^--<^r-'r .— <*'■!!»  ears  when  they  found  how  much  he  knew.  Then  Robinson 
Crusoe  had  his  say.  "The  secret  is  this,  my  lads:  There's  hope  for  even  a  cast- 
away, who's  able  to  read  the  ads." 

[There  are  no  Robinson  CrusOes  among  Orchard  and  Farm  subscribers,  who 
appreciate  the  educational  value  of  present-day  advertising,  and  who  supply  their 
wants  each  month  by  means  of  the  alphabetical  questions  below,  the  answers  to 
which  are  found  simply  by  referring  to  the  advertising  columns  of  the  pages 
listed.— Ed.] 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Bean  Threshers — What  type  won't  split  seed?   20 

Belting — Who  sells  belting  for  machinery':   30 

Binder  Engine — What  type  is  successful?   40 

Brooder.  Chick — What  oil  brooder  has  no  wick?   46 

Building  Material — Where  can  I  buy  it  cheaper?   27 

Concrete  Mixers — Who  sells  mixers  for  the  farm?   29 

Corn  Harvester — Is  there  a  one-man  harvester?   52 

.  Engines — What  are  advantages  of  light  weight?   45 

Feed  Mills — What  machine  grinds  wet  or  dry  material?   36 

Fertilizers — Is  fertilization  necessarily  expensive?   46 

Gasoline — What  is  meant  by  "all-refinery"?   56 

Grinders — Can  all  cured  forage  crops  be  ground?   33 

Levelers,  Land — What  tractor  scraper  is  designed  for  farm  use?   38 

Levelers,  Land — What  are  principles  of  construction  of  a  "Baby"  leveler?.  39 

Motor  Cultivator — Is  there  a  cultivator  efficient  for  all  row  crops?   40 

Oils — What  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  using  a  graded  oil?   53 

Paints — Is  painting  an  expense?   57 

•      Pipe,  Iron — How  can  I  save  money  on  pipe?   57 

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation — What  are  the  advantages  of  using  surface  pipe?  27 
Pipe,  Surface — What  are  some  of  the  improvements  in  pipe  manufacture?  33 
Plows — What  tractor  plow  is  designed  especially  for  working  close  to  trees?  27 

Plows,  Tractor  Disc — What  is  the  "adjustible  A  hitch"?   41 

Plows,  Disc — What  concern  advertises  all  kinds  and  sizes?   52 

Powder,  Blasting — Who  sends  free  book  on  use  of  powder  on  the  farm?..  34 

Pumps — Of  what  importance  is  transmission  in  turbine  pumps?   17 

Pumps — Why  does  high  efficiency  make  for  economy?   22 

Pumps — What  is  advantage  of  direct  connection?  '   46 

Pumps — What  about  pumps  at  State  Fair?   47 

Pumps  and  'Accessories — What  Los  Angeles  concern  offers  full  line  of 

pumps  and  accessories?    26 

Pump  Jacks  and  Trench  Pumps — Who  sells  them?   29 

Pump  Engine — What  pump  engine  also  is  designed  for  furnishing  power?  31 

Pump— Does  a  double-suction  pump  necessarily  cost  more?"   32 

Pump — What  guarantee  may  the  buyer  expect?   41 

Pumps — What  type  of  pump  features  economy?   42 

Saws — How  much  can  one  man  cut  with  a  drag  saw?   28 

Saws,  Hand  and  Crosscut — What  is  the  real  test  of  a  saw?   2» 

Spark  Plugs — What  is  their  relation  to  silo-filling?  i   53 

Subsoilers — How  can  I  conquer  the  hardpan  and  increase  yields?   30 

Well  Boring  Outfits — How  much  profit  and  what  investment  required?...  27 
Weed  Destroyer — Is  there  a  morning  glory,  Johnson  grass  destroyer?..  30 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Piston  Rings — How  can  the  power  of  a  tractor  be  renewed?   49 

Tires,  Truck — What  do  farmers  think  of  pneumatics?   11 

Tractor — What  machine  is  made  in  Los  Angeles?   17 

Tractoi — How  much  power  do  I  need?   21 

Tractor  Service — How  many  operations  should  my  tractor  perform?   19 

Tractor    Farming — Where  can  I  see  power  equipment  used   by  fruit 

growers?    23 

Tractor,  "Walking" — How  does  the  small  tractor  solve  the  help  problem?*  23 

Tractor  Operation — What  is  the  relation  of  fuel  cost  to  "pounds  pull"....  26 

Tractor  Oils — What  oil  company  offers  free  tickets  to  the  tractor  show?. .  28 

Tractor — What  tracklaying  machine  is  made  near  Los  Angeles?   28 

Tractors — Who  sells  garden  tractor  and  also  combined  tractor  and  motor- 
cultivator?   48 

Tractors — What  dealer  offers  full  line  of  tractors  and  implements?   49 

Tractor — Can  a  tractor  be  used  in  all  seasons?   59 

Trailers — Is  there  a  successful  heavy-duty  trailer  for  trucks?   25 

Tubes,  Automobile — Of  what -value  are  tests?   4 

Tubes — Where  can  I  secure  free  puncture-proof  tube?   28 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

About  Silos — When  is  a  silo  a  liability?   37 

Calf  Meal — What  kind  contains  high  percentage  of  digestible  fat?   20 

Ensilage  Equipment — How  shall  I  select  silo  and  cutter?   35 

Livestock  Show — Information  about  Los  Angeles  Stock  Show   33 

Stock  Feed — What  fattening  feed  has  ovor  16%  digestible  protein?   30 

Stock  Remedies — What  California  concern  manufactures  remedies?   20 

Tonic  Food  for  Hogs — What  is  advantage  of  combined  food  and  tonic?..  38 

PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Cover  Crops — Which  one  is  recommended?    20 

Fruit  Trees — How  can  I  get  information  about  nursery  stock  prices?....  17 

Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — Is  stock  plentiful?   46 

Grass  Seed — Why  is  this  the  time  to  plant  pasture  grasses?  Who  has  seed?  57 

Nursery  Stock — How  can  I  get  new  book  on  horticulture  free?   26 

Nursery  Stock — Why  is  it  necessary  to  order  trees  now  for  next  season?  52 

Orchard  Heater — What  type  Is  most  widely  used?   47 


MISCELLANEOUS— 

About  Investments— What  company 
dealing  with  farmers  divides  prof- 
its  with  farmers?   50 

Asthma— Is  there    a  curef 

rwtt7i^hfubuys  and  86,18  a»  kinds'? 

Batteries— How  can  several  dry  bat- 
teries be  used  as  a  unit? 

Bees— Why  should  the  fruit  "grower 
keep  bees?  Who  sells  supplies?... 

Bee  Supplies— What  California  manu- 
facturer sells  them  ?    . . 

Brooder  Stove— What  oil  burner  has 
no  wicks?   

Chiropractic — How  can  '  i' '  learn '  this 
profession  ?     . .  ,t, . , 

Cigarettes  —  What  featured  ' '  would 
make  a  cigarette  supreme?  

Cigarettes— What  have  Pete  arid 
brand*?    t0    d°    W'th    cl,oosln*  a 

Fire  Apparatus— Where '  oan  i  '  secure 
rarm  fire  apparatus?..  .. 

bmpculatlon— What  planu  are'benel 
nted  7   ,  

Investment — What  stock  '  may'  be  "ex- 
pected to  yield  more  than  8%?  

Marketing  Fruits— Who  are  members 
of  the  California  Frnlt  Distributors? 

.Marketing  Green  Fruit — Who  will 
buy  it?   

Poultry  Feed — What  convenient" subl 
stltute  takes  place  of  green  feed? 

Poultry  Feeds — What  class  of  poul- 
trymen  prefer  prepared  foods?..  . 

Republican  Party — What  is  its  appeal 
to  the  farmers?   

Sulphur  Products — Of  what  value  is 
sulphur  to  farmer?   

Telephone  Service— Does  the  tele- 
phone company  keep  In  touoh  with 
its  subscribers?   

Wrist  Watch — How  can  I  secure  one 
free  ?   

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Approved  Flour — What  is  the  quality 

most  approved  by  housewives?....  6» 
Chocolate— What  kind    of  chocolate 

requires  no  sugar?    32 

Corduroy — What    are    Its  advantages 

for   men's   clothing?    24 

Coal  Oil  Burners — How  can  I  make 

my  range  into  a  gas  stove  at  small 

cost?    46 

Fish— How  can  I  cut  my  meat  bills?  62 
Furniture — Where  can  I  secure  a  free 

guide    to    home   furnishing?   45 

Pianos — What   Is   the   safest  way  to 

select  a  piano?    32 

Women's  Wear — Who  sends  free  style 

book?    43 


SEPTEMBER  COVER  DESIGN 

Adapted  from  the  official  poster  of 
the  1920  California  Stare  Fair,  our 
cover  illustration  this  month  typifies 
the  power-farming  era  that  has  dawned 
in  America,  revolutionizing  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture  and  the  life  of  the 
agriculturist.  "Power  on  the  farm  adds 
to  its  charm." 


He  vnll  much  more  hkeiy  pay  it. 

If  you  smile  when  yon  son  if. 
You  are  very  apt  to  sett  him, 

If  you  grin  while  you  teli  him. 
We  can  tetter  stand  the  gaff — 

If  we  laugh. — Jason  Wells. 


HELPFUL  HINTS  CONTEST 

See  important  announcement  con- 
cerning the  Helpful  Hints  Contest  on 
Page  58.  The  contest  is  nearing  an  end. 
Be  sure  to  participate  in  the  distribu- 
tion, soon  to  take  place,  of  more  than 
il50  in  cash  prizes. 


The  Boss  (ready  to  leaive  for  town) — 
"What  on  earth  are  you  doing?  Haven't 
you  greased  that  wagon  yetf" 

The  "Oreen"  Hand — "Tea,  sir,  I've 
greased  all  of  it  except  those  things 
the  wheels  turn  on,  and  they  don't  show 
anyway  I " 

"Polish"  Is  a  very  desirable  quality,  but 
It  Isn't  wOTth  much  without  good  under- 
standing. If  you  would  have  your  business 
run  smoothly,  lubricate  freely  with  the 
practical,  helpful  Information  tkat  makes 
Orchard  and  Farm  distinctive  anion*  agri- 
cultural publications, 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A  big-scale  road  test  on 

3,200  tubes 


How  Firestone  puts  the  miles  in — and 
then  proves  it — not  at  YOUR  expense 


No  other  tubes  in  the  world  are  road  tested  on  so  big 

a  scale  as  Firestones.    The  Yellow  Cab  Company  of 

Chicago  uses  Firestone  Tubes  exclusively  on  its  800 

taxicabs.    The  service  of  these  tubes  is  checked  con- 

i 

stantly — improvements  and  developments  arrived  at. 
By  close  watching  of  a  large  number  of  tubes  in  serv- 
ice— not  confined  to  isolated  instances — the  conclu- 
sions are  accurate  and  definite. 

Firestone  puts  the  best  in  materials  into  tubes  by  estab- 
lishing purchasing  experts  at  Singapore,  center  of  the 
world's  rubber  market.  Firestone  puts  the  best  in 
workmanship  into  tubes  by  organizing  the  crack  manu- 


facturing organization  of  the  industry  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis. 

And  then  subjects  the  finished  product  to  this  big-scale 
road  test — in  order  to  get  you  more  for  your  tube 
money  and  most  miles  out  of  your  tires. 
Firestone  Tubes-  resist  heat— :which  everyone  knows  is 
the  tubes'  worst  enemy.  Their  laminated  construction, 
ply  on  ply  of  thin  rubber  sheets  laid  crosswise  and 
perfectly  vulcanized,  gives  the  stoutest  tube  wall.  Their 
larger  sectional  size  means  less  stretch  to  fill  the  casing. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Firestone  Tubes.  They  cost  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

30x3 V2  Red,  $4.50;  Gray,  $3.75 
Other  sizes  in  proportion 


tie 
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What  the  Farm  Bureau  Means  to  You 


AMERICA  long  has  stood  in  need  of  just  such  an  organization  as 
the  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus.  No  Nation-wide  association 
[formed  in  recent  years  has  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  wielding 
a  tremendous  influence  in  National  affairs! 

We  wonder  if  the  average  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  appre- 
ciates the  possibilities  in  the  Farm  Bureau  movement?  Perhaps  a 
['arm  journal  editor  has  a  better  opportunity  than  the  average  man  to 
purvey  the  general  situation.  We  are  deluged  with  "propaganda"  from 
111  manner  of  organizations,  each  intent  upon  its  own  little  fight;  each 
hursing  its  particular  hurt ;  each  seeking  to  influence  public  sentiment 
jn  its  behalf.  And  there  are  very  few  organizations  6f  farmers  that 
jail  to  do"  some  good. 

But  as  long  as  any  organization  is  partisan,  or  of  strictly  lacal 
Influence,  or  pledged  to  one  small  cause,  it  never  can  become  a  truly 
National  power.  Let  us  review, 
triefly,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  movement  that  are  not 
Jmbodied  in  any  other  one  organiza-. 
ion  of  farmers  :  , 

(i)  The  National  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  truly  representative. 
Jeing  made  up  of  State  units,  each 
lomposed  of  county  units.  It  there- 
lore  has  the  tremendous  advantage 
If  representing  progressive  farmers  in 
111  lines  and  in  all  agricultural  sec- 
Ions  of  America. 

\'(2)  Educational  work  was  the /^v^o  g 
Jasis  of  the  original  Farm  Bureau  !>  o_i^§cg) 
Movement.    Education  is  our  greatest  £^ 


I  jevating  influence,  our  surest  guide  to 
I  ptter  living.  Any  movement  based  on 
I  plication,  PLUS  mutual  aid,  pos- 
I  Isses  an  indestructible  foundation. 
I  [he  Farm  Bureau  helps  to  bring  the 
I  Kate  University  to  all  of  the  people. 
■I  represents  the  hitherto  "missing 
I  pk"  between  class  room  work  and 
, pension  work.  It  is,  first  of  all, 
)ucational. 

,(3)  The  Farm  Bureau  is  con- 
fed  directly  with  an  arm  of  the 

rernment  (the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture),  yet  is 
Ctly  non-partisan.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  other  farm 
lization  that  could  enjoy  an  equal  advantage. 

The  Farm  Bureau  attracts  the  best  class  of  farmers,  i.  e.,  those 
ring  to  improve  themselves,  their  living  conditions,  and  their 
5,  and  willing  to  help  one  another. 

(5)  The  Farm  Bureau  is  self-governed  through  its  local  units, 
influence  may  be  even  stronger  than  its  State  or  National 

icnce.  It  therefore  is  truly  democratic,  and  worthy  of  the  support 
ree  men  and  patriots. 

(6)  Community  spirit  and  development  are  encouraged  by  Farm 
lu  work.    Co-operation  and  community  effort  mean  a  greater 

a  more  influential  State,  a  more  prosperous  and  powerful 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  representative  of  community  spirit, 
by  many  to  be  the  greatest  and  finest  outgrowth  of  the  World 

The  Farm  Bureau  gives  its  members  real,  practical,  construc- 
Ip  in  meeting  the  daily  problems  of  ranch  and  home.  It  fur- 
,  through  the  Farm  Adviser,  or  County  Agent,  a  point  of  contact 


Drawn  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  "Hal" 


with  the  newest  and  best  in  agricultural  science.  Difficult,  indeed,  is 
the  farm  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  or  worked  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  County  Agent  and  fellow  members.  From  the  strictly 
monetary,  business  standpoint,  the  investment  of  time  and  money 
required  for  active  participation  in  Farm  Bureau  work  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  the  farmer  can  make. 

In  supporting  local  Farm  Bureau  work,  the  individual  also  takes  part 
in  the  multiform  activities  of  the  great  National  Federation,  which,  as 
aptly  stated  by  its  president,  James  R.  Howard,  "has  grown  from  the 
bottom  up,  instead  of  being  built  from  the  top  down."  The  connection 
between  the  National  and  the  local  organization  is  explained  by  Mr. 
Howard. 

"What  can  you,  the  individual  farmer,  do  for  your  State  Federation 
or  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation?"  he  asks,  and,  answering  his 

'own  question,  points  out  that  "you 
collectively  are  the  federation.  Your 
}  local  unit  of  county  or  township  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  larger 
structures  must  stand.  The  strength 
of  the  whole  movement  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  local  organiza- 
tions." Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
old  axiom  that  no  chain  is  stronger 
C  than  its  weakest  link.  The  National 
Federation  is  a  well-forged  chain, 
rightly ,  regarded  as  being  almost  un- 
breakable. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  movement,  conceived  as  an 
educational  plan,  is  now  bigger  than 
rr, — .  any  one  factor  subscribing  to  it,  or 

^ Ik^^)'MuI  any  '"dividual  or  organization  oppos- 
1£  my/hag  it!  Your  local  farm  bureau,  al- 
though  it  should  be  non-partisan,  may 
be  regarded  by  you  in  the  same  light 
as  local  politics.  If  you  don't  like  the 
way  it  is  governed,  you  are  privileged 
to  become  a  member  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  its  management.  But  even  if 
you  take  no  active  part  in  its  work,  it 
is  certain  to  exert  an  influence  over 
your  family  and  your  business. 
Therefore,  why  not  forget  any  petty  jealousy  or  misunderstanding 
that  may  have  aroused  your  distrust?  If  you  are  not  now  a  member 
of  your  local  farm  bureau,  study  the  possibilities  of  the  movement 
and  you  will  see  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be  an  onlooker.  And  the 
sooner  every  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm  takes  an  active  part  in  its 
operations,  the  sooner  will  it  become,  as  it  should  be,  truly  represen- 
tative of  the  progressive  element  among  our  producers. 

The  Golden  State  has  considerably  more  than  100,000  farmers. 
Over  20,000  already  are  Farm  Bureau  members,  and  the  majority  of 
these  are  subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  There  should  be  as 
many  Farm  Bureau  members  as  farmers.  Therefore  we  urge  every 
reader  of  this  magazine  to  join  with  us  in  promoting  the  membership 
campaign  now  under  way.  It  is  the  hope  of  all  those  interested  that 
eventually  the  number  of  members  will  equal  the  number  of  farmers. 

And  realization  of  this  dream,  we  believe,  is  not  far  distant.  When 
the  goal  is  attained,  California  will  be  cleaner  in  politics,  greater  in 
production,  stronger  in  per  capita  wealth,  superior  in  morals  and 
mentality,  more  advanced  as  to  scale  of  living,  and  indisputably  a  National 
leader  in  all  things  agricultural. — J.  C.  K. 


THE  "STEAM  ROLLER" 
With  Irresistible  force,  the  Farm 
Bureau  movement  is  sweeping  forward. 
Behind  it  lies  a  smoother  highway  to 
Prosperity.  Are  you  content  with  giving 
advice  to  the  driver  from  the  roadside, 
or  have  you  added  the  weight  of  your 
influence? 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Stages  Are  Set  for  Two  Great  Tractor  Shows 


A TRACTOR,  implement  and  ac- 
cessory show,  unique  in  the 
annals  of  power  farming,  is  to 
be  given  at  Los  Angeles,  September 
20  to  26  inclusive. 

The  1920  exhibition  will  have  many 
distinctive  features  that  will  make  it 
the  outstanding  tractor  event  of  the 
year.  It  is  the  first  show  to  be  held 
in  the  Pacific  West  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association,  and  because  of  its 
truly  Natioaai  character,  it  is  expect- 
ed to  attract  dealers,  manufacturers 
and  distributors  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

A  Farmer's  Show 
However,  it  is  the  farmer  and  his 
family  for  whom  the  show  primarily 
will  be  given.  And  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  word  "family,"  for  the  com- 
fort of  Madam  and  the  kiddies  will 
be  one  of  tbe  first  considerations.  The 
arrangements  include  a  well  equipped 
playground  and  picnic  grove,  a  large, 
well  managed,  screened  dining  and 
lunch  room,  free  motion  pictures  and 
educational  lectures  and  exhibits  of 
household  equipment  and  machinery. 
There  will  be  many  amusement  and 
comfort  features  not  included  in  any 
previous  tractor  show. 

Yet  these  features  are  but  secondary 
in  consideration,  for  the  big  purpose 
behind  the  show  is  educational.  It  is 
to  be  a  gigantic,  seriously  conducted 
business  proposition,  where  the 
crowds  will  gather  to  absorb  tractor 
information  and  where  the  exhibitors 
will  be  prepared  to  make  sales  and 
deliveries  to  interested  prospective 
buyers. 

An  idea  of  the  /nagnitude  of  the 
show  can  be  gained  from-  the  advance 
"tips"  given  out  by  Manager  Giiy  Hall 
and  President  W.  W.  Rainey  of  the 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association  of 
Southern  California,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  show. 

Enormous  Exhibit  Space 

There  will  be  over  300,000  square 
feet  of  exhibit  space  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  more  than  500  separate 
exhibits  will  be  shown,  including  those 
of  200  manufacturers  or  distributors 
of  National  scope.  Practically  every 
make  of  tractor  made  or  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  on  hand,  in  the  latest 
models  and  with  the  newest  improve- 
ments. However,  the  show  will  be 
"still;"  that  is,  there  will  be  no  plow- 
ing and  field  work.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  tbe  public  does  not  care 
any  longer  for  such  exhibitions,  ob- 
jections being  they  are  dirty,  make 
the  exhibits  difficult  to  see  and  prove 
nothing  so  far  as  the  work  of  the 
tractors  and  implements  is  concerned. 

It  is  assumed  that  any  well  made, 
modern  tractor  will  plow,  and  the 
plan  of  this  year's  show  is  to  give  the 
farmer  a«  opportunity  to  make  a 
"close-up"  study  of  all  makes  and  all 
implements  and  accessories,  in  order 
to  make  comparisons  and  talk  with 
instructors  and  exhibitors  in  comfort. 
Comfort  Stressed 

The  comfort  feature  has  been 
highly  stressed,  and  partly  accounts 
for  the  choice  of  a  beautiful  wood- 
land, near  Los  Angeles  (Glendale),  as 
the  site  for  the  show.  The  machines 
will  be  shown  under  the  trees,  without 
tents  or  other  covering,  under  beau- 
tiful, natural  surroundings,  and  with 
plenty  of  room  for  all  without  crowd- 
ing. The  site  is  conveniently  reached 
in  a  few  minutes  from  all  parts  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Pacific  Electric  car  or  by 
several  boulevards  through  most  at- 
tractive portions  of  the  city  and 
suburbs. 

Additional  assurance  of  the  success 
of  tbe  show  m  given  by  the  support 
of  tbe  Caftfarnia  Tractor  and  Imple- 

om   Fa*e  1» 


The  State  Fair  Exhibit  Will  Occupy  Over  Eight  Acres 


'Owed'  to  the  Old  Grau  Mule 

By  Jason  Well* 

npiIE  tractor  ambles  willingly,  up  and  down  the  rows. 
*      I  sense  the  pulse  of  its  throbbing  power;  my  admiration  grows. 
Back  and  forth — all  day  long;  never  a  miss  nor  halt; 

Never  a  hitch  for  ridge  or  ditch;  never  a  break  nor  fault. 

And  as  I  watch,  I  dream  of  days,  back  in  the  Long  Ago; 

When  it  seemed  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  end  of  every  row. 
I  see  a  barefoot,  sun-browned  boy,  streaked  with  sweat  and  dust. 

Driving  an  old  gray  mule  because — well,  simply  because  he  must. 

Back  and  forth — all  day  long,  whacking  the  poor  mule's  back; 

Back  and  forth,  with  the  same  old  song,  *  Git  up;  git  up,  you  Jack." 
All  the  dreary,  scorching  day,  treading  the  furrow  rough — 

Flinging  clods  at  poor  old  Jack.    Oh,  but  that  mule  was  tough! 

I  hammered  him  with  sticks  of  oak;  dented  his  hide  with  stones — 
Polished  his  ribs  with  the  end  of  the  lines;  whacked  his  angular  bones 

I  hated  that  mule  and  hated  the  farm  and  hated  my  daily  work, 

I  yearned  for  a  tireless  steed  of  steel  that  didn't  know  how  to  shirk. 

And  then  one  day  I  ran  away;  answered  the  city's  call. 

Thinking  I'd  quickly  find  my  niche  in  Fame's  immortal  hall. 

But  now  I  know  I'd  have  stayed  at  home — and  even  gone  to  school 
Could  I  have  driven  a  tractor  then,  instead  of  an  old  gray  mule. 

Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Copyrleht,  1*20,  Country  Ufa  Pnbllahtnr  Company. 


OF  THE  many  features  that  will 
make  the  1920  State  Fair  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  CtaV 
fornia,  the  power-on-the-farm  exUWt 
is  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 

Not  tractor  men  alone  but  also  all 
pt<wer  farming  manufacturers  and  im- 
plement dealers  will  present  their  4ft>- 
plays  in  one  combined  exhibit  this 

year. 

There  is  a  strong  community  of  in- 
terest   between    tractor,  implement. 


is  recognized  that  the  farmer  *■> 
buys  a  tractor  is  equally  as  interested 
in  a  truck — that  the  man  who  put*  a 
gas  engine  on  his  farm  is  equally  |B 
to  put  a  farm  electric  lighting  plant 
in  his  house  and  barn.  So  the  anan)- 
gamation  of  interests  for  the 
Fair  was  easily  effected. 

The  California  State  Fair  will  be 
hejd  at  Sacramento,  September  4  tfl 
Last  year  there  were  120,000  visitors 
How  many  will  there  be  this  year? 
Nobody  knows — but  it  won't  be  i 
Huge  Tents  Erected 

The  tractor  tent  alone  will  be 
feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with 
annex  to  house  the  exhibits  that 
not  be  squeezed  under  the  big 

The  pump  men  will  have  a 
their  own,  within  the  eight-acre 
closure,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
labeled  "Power  on  the  Farm." 
will  have  a  six-foot  concrete  s 
the  middle  of  their  tent,  for  the 
mon  use  of  all  the  irrigating 
that  will  be  on  display,  thus 
it  possible  to  show  the  macbi 
actual  operation. 

The   thresher   and  combined  1 
vester  men  will  have  a  big  open  *pB 
in  which  to  show  their  outfits. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  featmnj* 
of  the  entire  power  on  the  farm  Or 
hibit  will  be  the  instruction  tent,  a 
canvas  classroom  70  feet  square, 
Professor  L.  J.  Fletcher  of  the  ^| 
versity  of  California  in  charge 
fessor  Fletcher  is  head  of  the  dcj 
ment  of  agricultural  engineering 
Davis  and  is  chairman  of  the  d 
stration  and  exhibit  committee, 
fornia  Tractor  and  Implement  Aaaa- 
ciation.  . 

Practical  Instruction 

In  Fletcher's  tent  will  be  found 


a  magneto  or  a  valve;  how 
belt';  bow  to  mend  a  leaky  t 
all  the  common  manipulatioi 
ing  for  a  gas  engine  or  d 
mechanical  jobs  about  the  f 
makes  of  carburetors  will  be 

As  this  school  will  be  p 
formal,  there  will  be  no  ft 
kind  and  no  enrollment  requii 
"school  of  gas  engines"  will 
the  most  unique  features  of  the 
State  Fair. 

George   Collins,  manager 
power-on-the-farm  exhibit,  e*r 
that  a  half  million  dollars' 
equipment  will  be  spread  oot_ 
visitors  within  his  power  far  ' 
closure—  Neil  Wilson. 


J. 


Birdseye  View  of  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor  Shov, 


State  Fair  Feature* 

A.  ROBSON  writes  for 
and  Farm  tbe  following 
..  general  State  Fair  feature*, 
ing  that  this  year's  exhibition 
be  unusual  and  an  assured  race 

President  George  C.  Roediag 
the  director*  of  the  Fair  have 
unceasing  in  their  effort*  to 
about  a  proper  realization  a  men 
people  of  California  that  tl 
THEIR  fair;  that  it  i* 
the  benefit  of  all  the 
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ts  His  Tim< 


invest  in  the  standard  sun-drying 
equipment  or  should  you  erect  a  mod- 
ern evaporator?  Let  us  see,  what 
might  happen  in  either  case  and  what 
the  relative  costs  would  be. 

Assuming  that  the  crop  will  average 
five  tons  of  fresh  prunes  per  acre,  it 
will  require  at  least  2500  3x8-foot 
trays  to  dry  the  250  tons  in  the  sun. 
At  $1.50  each,  the  2500  trays  would 


By  Arthur  W.  Christie 

It.  In  Fruit  Products,  Cniv.  of  California. 
Written  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 

ALIFORNIA  dried  fruits  have 
carried  the  fame  of  California's 
soil  and  sunshine  to  all  parts  of 
Mb  civilized  world.  California  dried 
laches,  pears,  prunes,  apricots,  ap- 
iles  and  raisins  are  recognized  as 
indards  of  excellence.  These  prod- 
Cts  have  in  the  past  been  almost  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  well-established 
"rocess  of  sun-dryiftg,  which  is  the 
Sliest  method  of  food  preservation 
Dwn.  California  now  is  witnessing 
rapid  growth  of  a  new  industry 
ch  proposes  to  dry  our  fruits  and 
.stables  by  artificial  means.  The 
chines,  known  variously  as  dryers, 
sorators  or  dehydrators,  do  not 
on  "Old  Sol,"  who  sometimes 
ses  to  smile  upon  us  at  the  right 
but  by  the  burning  of  petroleum 
te  a  heated  atmosphere  capable 
ipid  and  uniform  drying  for  24 
rs  a  day.  t 

What  About  New  Acreage? 
le  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
es  in  California  is  increasing  very 
ily.  In  fruit  especially,  thousands 
cres  are  coming  into  bearing  an- 
In  order  that  California's 
icultural  industry  may  continue  to 
ft,  it  is  essential  that  certain  and 
Stable  markets  be  created  for  the 
asing  production.  fhe  fresh 
lent  of  fruits  and  vegetables  '  is 
»dy  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
tage  of  refrigerator  cars  and 
transportation  difficulties.  The 
tage  of  tin  cans  and  the  exorbi- 
price  of  sugar  already  have 
ed  the  production  of  canned 
and  vegetables.  On  the  other 
dried  foods  can  be  produced 
economically,  requiring  the 
lum  amount  of  labor,  fuel,  con- 
rs,  etc.,  for  their  production,  as 
i  as  imposing  a  far  lighter  burden 
lour  transportation  facilities.  Con- 
BlUently  it  would  appear  that  drying 
Hers  a  most  dependable  outlet  for 
■*  horticultural  products,  and  one 
Htined  to.  assume  ever-increasing 
■bona  nee. 

Is  Dehydration  a  Success? 

Juch  being  the  case,  why  should  we 
crested    in    evaporators  when 
yell-known  trade  names  as  "Sun- 
raisins,  "Sunsweet"  prunes  and 
ts,  etc.,  indicate  that  these  prod- 
lave  been  cured  by  nature  in 
California? 

matter  of  vegetables  it  has 
lonstrated  conclusively  that 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  UNIVERSITY  DEHYDRATION  PLANT 


cost  you  $3750.  Suppose  you  erect  an 
evaporator  capable  of  drying  six  to 
eight  tons  of  fresh  prunes  every  24 
hours.  This  evaporator  need  cost  you 
no  more  than  the  $3750  you  would 
have  spent  for  field  trays.  The  cost 
of  a  dipping  outfit,  tracks  and  cars 
could  not  be  greater  for  an  evaporator, 
and  some  successful  evaporators  can 
dry  prunes  without  dipping  or  the 
use  of  cars.  Since  the  evaporator 
trays  are  used  about  once  every  24 
hours,  only  150  to  400  trays  are 
needed,  depending  on  whether  3x3  or 
3x8-foot  trays  are  used.  The  cost  of 
these  trays  will  vary  from  $250  to 
$600,  depending  qn  size  and  style 
used.  THE  EVAPORATOR  HAS 
AFFECTED  AN  ECONOMY  IN 
TRAY  INVESTMENT  OF  OVER 
$3000,  WHICH  IS  SUFFICIENT 
TO  ERECT  AN  EVAPORATOR 
OF  THE  NECESSARY  CAPACITY, 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  DIPPING  OUT- 
FIT AND  TRAYS. 

If  you  decide  on  sun-drying,  you 
must  provide  a  clear  dry-yard  of  at 
least  two  acres  in  which  to  spread  the 
trays.  Beyond  the  possibility  of  rais- 
ing a  few  loads  of  hay  in  the  sum- 
mer, this  land  is  unproductive.  The 
evaporator  need  occupy  only  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre,  thereby  releasing 
one  and  seven-eighths  acres  for  pro- 
duction of  more  prunes.  Your  bear- 
ing prune  orchard  may  easily  be  worth 
$1000.  per  acre.  Why,  then,  allow  near- 
ly two  acres  of  it  to  lie  idle  most  of 
the  year? 

Is  Gambling  Good  Business? 

Suppose  now,  Mr.  Grower,  that  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  drying  season 
our  usually  obliging  California  climate 
"goes  back  on  you"  and,  as  happened 
in  September,  1918,  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  and  elsewhere,  rain,  followed 
by  damp,  cloudy  weather,  prevails. 
Y  our  prunes  may  ferment  and  become 
mouldy  while  you  are  powerless  to 
prevent  the  total  loss  of  your  val- 
uable crop.  Why  not  have  "rain  dam- 
age'" insurance  for  your  crop  as  well 
as  fire  insurance  on  your  home?  What 
better  insurance  could  you  have  than 
an  evaporator  where  a  rapidly-drying 
atmosphere  prevails  day  and  night  in 
all  kinds  of  weather?  THE  SAVING 
OF  ONE  SEASON'S  CROP 
WOULD  PAY  FOR  THE  EVAP- 
ORATOR SEVERAL  TIMES 
OVER. 

Tt  is  a  well-known  fact  that  prunes 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


dried  vegetables  of  quality  can  be 
produced  only  in  evaporators.  When 
vegetables  are  sun-dried  they  tend  to 
darken  and  to  become  dusty  and  con- 
taminated with  insects.  Moreover.it 
often  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  mois- 
ture content  to  a  point  that  will  per- 
mit the  product  to  be  kept  indefinitely. 
In  the  carefully  controlled  evaporator 
all  these  difficulties  are  overcome.  So 
far,  the  production  of  evaporated 
vegetables  has  been  rather  small,  but 
the  demand  for  this  convenient  prod- 
uct is  increasing  rapidly  and  several 
large  plants  now  are  producing  a  con- 
siderable tonnage  of  evaporated  Cali- 
fornia vegetables. 

Sun-dried  fruits,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  one  of  our  most  important 
products  for  many  years.  Why  should 
we  now  be  interested  in  evaporators 
for  fruit?  What  advantages  and  what 
disadvantages,  if  any,  have  evaporators 
over  sun-drying?  What  truth  is  there 
in  the  many  startling  claims  made  by 
evaporator  manufacturers?  We  prob- 
ably can  best  explain  the  differences 
between  the  two  systems  of  drying 
by  giving  a  concrete  illustration. 

Relative  Costs  and  Results 

Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Reader,  that 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  50-acre  prune  orchard  just 
coming  into  full  bearing.    Should  you 


—  Illuitrationt  Oourttfj-  U.  of  C  and  Pacific  Warm  Evaporator  Co. 
■IKYING  COMPAKTMENTS  OF  A  MODERN  EVAPORATOR 


PERHAPS  few  persons  ever  stop 
to  think  of  the  important  part 
played  by  insects  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  natural  world. 

A  meager  knowledge  of  a  few  forms 
which  prey  upon  the  trees  in  our  or- 
chard or  the  vegetables  in  our  gar- 
den is  possessed  by  everyone,  and  in- 
sects or  bugs,  as  everything  that  in 
any  way  pesembles  an  insect  is  called, 
are  looked  upon  as  a  class  of  useless 
creatures  created  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  destroying  our  crops  and  les- 
sening the  financial  returns  from  our 
agricultural  projects. 

There  are  insects  that  are  guilty  of 
gTeat  damage  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
strange  when  we  stop  to  think  of  their 
ravages,  that  people  look  upon  all  in- 
sect life  as  destructive  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  good  friend  the  honey 
bee  and  one  or  two  others. 

A  more  careful  study  of  the  science 
of  entomology  soon  dispels  the  com- 
mon idea  that  nearly  all  insects  are  in- 
jurious, and  a  knowledge  of  the 
wealth   of   forms,   assumed   by  our 
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In  all  the  realm  of  agricultural  science  is  found  no  more  ^ 
fascinating  story  than  that  of  man's  enlistment  of  friendly  I 
insects  to  do  battle  with  the  hungry  invaders  constantly 
threatening  his  crops.    Startling  predictions  are  made  by 
Orchard  and  Farm's  Horticultural  Editor  in  this  striking 

By  George  P.  Weldon 

CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
Pomologist,  Chaffey  Junior  College  of  Agriculture 

abundant  year  after  year,  and  to 
destroy  totally  crops  which  they 
would  have  the  ability  to  do  were  they 
not  held   in  check  by  their  insect 


Ip  the  Imsed  W@ridlBQ  Gemerd 


enemies. 

In  other  words,  there  are  pre- 
dacious and  parasitic  insects  which 
subsist  upon  injurious  insects,  and  the 
balance  of  nature  whereby  one  species 
does  not  become  abundant  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  or  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmers'  crops  is  fairly  well  pre- 
served, until  we  create  unnatural  con- 
ditions whereby  it  is  possible  for  pests 
to  breed  unchecked  in  the  presence  of 


A  Bit  of  Strategy 

Potato  sprouts  grown  for  feeding  mealy  bugs  which,  in  turn,  are  used  as 
food  for  their  natural  enemies.  With  their  appetites  thus  whetted  for  more 
mealy  bug  repasts,  the  friendly  insects  are  released  in  good  condition  for  the  fray. 


friends  and  not  our  enemies,  stimu- 
lates our  interest  in  the-  insect  world, 
and  we  find  them  doing  good  in  ways 
and  places  least  suspected. 

It  is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  all 
animal  life  on  the  globe  is  insect  life. 
In  the  air,  in  the  water,  .  on  the 
ground  and  beneath  its  surface,  in  the 
trees;  in  fact,  everywhere  that  man 
has  gone  insects  are  found,  and  al- 
ways their  lesson  of  industry  and 
social  obligation  may  be  had  from  a 
study,  of  their  life  habits.  No  coun- 
try is  too  cold,  nor  none  too  hot,  for 
certain  forms  to  exist,  and  from  early 
geologic  ages  until  now  the  earth  has 
been  inhabited  by  forms  not  unlike 
those  of  the  present,  which  fact  is  at- 
tested by  fossil  forms  found  in  rocks 
of  certain  parts  of  the  country. 

Honey  Bee  and  Silk  Worm 

Ask  the  average  person  to  name 
some  beneficial  insects  and  he  will 
think  immediately  of  the  honey  bee 
and  perhaps  the  silk  worm,  little  def- 
inite knowledge  of  other  beneficial  in- 
sects being  acquired.  In  addition 
to  these  two  commercially  impor- 
tant kinds,  there  are  thousands  of 
species  of  little  known  forms  that 
play  a  much  more  important  part  in 
the  drama  of  nature.  In  addition 
to  the  serious  pests  which  the  farmer 
has  learned  to  know  because  of  the 
destruction  of  his  crops  by  them, 
there  are  other  forms  that  he  doesn't 
know  about  that  make  it  impossible  ' 
for  the   injurious  forms  to  become 


a  tremendous  supply   of   a  favorite 

food. 

Injurious  Insects  Imported 

Among  the  large  number  of  serious 
pests  that  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower 
has  to  contend  with,  a  very  large  per- 
centage have  come  from  a  foreign 
shore,  and  their  ability  to  do  the  great 
damage  from  which  the  farmer  suf- 
fers is  largely  because  of  the  absence 
of'  their  enemies  that  were  not  intro- 
duced with  them,  and  which  in  the 
insect's  native  home  may  lessen  its 
numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  little 
if  any  damage  results  to  the  host 
plants.  Advantage  of  this  fact  is  taken 
by  the  California  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  Noted  Family 

Amo/ig  all  the  insects  none  are  bet- 
ter known  than  the  ladybird  beetles. 
The  family  Coccinellidae,  to  which 
they  belong,  as  a  whole  bears  a  fine 
reputation,  as  only  two  species  among 
dozens  are  known  to  be  injurious. 
Members  of  this  family  nearly  all 
have  a  taste  for  aphids  (plant  lice)  or 
scale  insects.  They  are  ravenous 
feeders,  and  pests  that  would  mean 
sure  destruction  to  a  crop  of  fruit 
without  them,  are  so  effectively  con- 
trolled when  they  are  present  that 
injury  may  be  negligible. 

In  California  there  are  many  species 
of  interest  as  well  as  great  value,  and 
not  a  single  species  that  is  injurious. 
The  two  injurious  species,  one  which 


feeds  on  beans  and  another  on 
squashes,  haven't  yet  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Of  the  greatest  interest  are 
two  species  which  will  be  treated  here: 
The  common  red  ladybird  with  black 
spots  on  the  wings  called  by  the  sci- 
entist, Hippodamia  convergens,  and 
the  Australian  ladybird  or  Novius 
cardinalis,  perhaps  better  known  as 
the  Vedalia.  It  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  a  real  pest  among  the  beetles 
known  as  Diabrotica  is  often  mistaken 


onies,  devouring  the  members -in  al- 
most inconceivable  numbers. 

This  species  of  ladybird  has  re- 
cently become  famous  through  the 
movies,  and  the  work  of  collecting 
them  in  the  Sierras  may  be  viewed 
■>n  the  screen  of  moving  picture 
houses.  Each  year  Supt.  H.  S.  Smith 
of  the  State  Insectary  makes  a  raid 
on  their  hibernating  quarters  in  th 
mountain  canons  where,  like  swar 
of  bees,  they  may  be  found  in  the  f«, 
hanging  to  rocks  and  branches  where, 
later  on,  the  snow  covers  them  for  the 
winter.  In  the  early  spring,  while  « 
snow  is  still  deep  over  the  ground 
collectors  of  the  State  Department 
Agriculture  dig  from  beneath  the 
mantle  of  white  colonies  that  hare 
been  located  the  previous  fall  an 
send  them  in  barrels  to  the  State  In 
sectary  at  Sacramento.  Later,  ju,i 
as  the  cantaloupes  are  getting  nicely 
started  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  these  val- 


c  ,  j  I" 7  ™ ■  7  r\'J"^*"r*  oa.iua  upuu  cnousanas  or  these  val- 
for  a  ladybird.    This  little  fellow  is  •uable  little  insects  are  sent  to  waw 


omnivorous  and  attacks  beans,  cu 
cumbers  or  corn  with  equal  alacrity. 
In  color  it  is  yellow  or  light  green 
with  black  spots  on  the  wings.  The 
outline  of  the  body  is  much  longer 
than  in  the  case  of  the  ladybird 
beetles,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
circular  in  outline. 

Hippodamia  Convergens 

Of  the  insect  enemies  of  plants, 
r.one  are  more  insidious  than  the 
plant  lice  or  aphids.  They  breed  so 
rapidly  when  natural  checks  do  not 
prevent  that  the  death  of  the  host 
may  result  in  short  order.  Practically 
all  plants  are  subject  to  the  attack  of 
aphids,  but  always  where  they  are 
present  some  of  their  natural  enemies 
are  also  found.  Whether  or  not  they 
become  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  plants  or  at  least  serious 
damage  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  abundance  of  these  enemies. 

Among  the  many  natural  enemies 
of  plant  life  there  are  none  more  com- 
mon in  California  than  the  red  lady- 
bird beetle,  Hippodamia  convergens. 
Both  the  adult  and  larval  stages  of 
this  beetle  are  voracious  aphis  feeders. 


.  —  Vw      "  *»( 

warfare  against  the  melon  aphis,  a 
pest  which,  if  unchecked,  often  meant 
ruin  to  a  crop  of  cantaloupes.  Liter- 
ally millions  of  these  insects  are  seat1' 
into  the  Imperial  Valley  and  other 
places  where  they  are  needed  in  small 
square  boxes  covered  with  wire 
screening,  each  box  holding  a  quart 
or  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  lady- 
bird beetles. 

Saved  by  Ladybird  Beetle 

It  is  an  old  story,  but  one  always 
interesting,  which  relates  the  destruc- 
tion by  the  Vedalia,  N'ovius  cardinalis,, 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  that  ' 
ever  attacked  California  citrus  fruits, 
the  cottony  cushion  scal#  (Icerya  pur-] 
chasi).  At  one  time  this  pest  became  | 
so  bad  that  nothing  but  disaster] 
seemed  to  be  staring  the  citrus  grc^ 
ers  in  the  face.  It  was  only  throi 
the  introduction  from  the  native  ho— 
of  the  scale,  Australia,  of  the  tiny/^L 
significant-looking  black  and  red  ladyJl 
bird  beetle  that  the  scale  was  con-l 
quered  and  the  industry  saved.  It  ill 
not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  de-1, 
scribing  the  work  of  this  beetle,  botj 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  is  no  longer 


An  Enemy  Stronghold 

Here  is  shown  the  appearance  of  the  potato  sprouts  after  they  hare  bec*JH 
badly  infested  with  mealy  bugs.    The  presence  of  the  bugs  is  indicated  fft\ 

in  the  early  stages  by  wilting  of  plants. 

a  pest  in  California,  and  the  skepticil] 
of  entomologists  that  at  one  tin  I 
existed  with  respect  to  the  wonder!! 
story  of  absolute  control  of  a  bl 
scale  pest  by  one  natural  enerayjij 
vanished.  There  is  always  a  M 
of  Vedalia  kept  on  hand  at  the 


The  adult  is  familiar  to  practically 
everyone,  but  the  larva  may  not  be 
known  as  the  immature  stage  of  the 
well  known  beetle.  It  may  be  recog- 
nized by  a  long,  pointed  slate-colored 
body  with  red  markings.  Six  legs  are 
present,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adult. 
The  larvae  live  among  plant  lice  col- 
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H    THE  biggest 
fish  I  ever  caught 

 ,"  boomed  big 

Bill  Tanner,  with 
weird  lack  of  mel- 
ody, only  to  have 
his  song  sudden- 
ly interrupted  by 
a  shower  of  oil- 
coated,  dried  mud, 
dislodged  by  the 
blows  of  his  ham- 
mer, from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car 
eneath  which  he  was  working, 
/hew!  P-f-ft!"  he  sputtered, 
ing  the  dirt  from  his  lips  and 
ing  his  head  vigorously  upon  its 

ioned  pad.     "  Was  the  fish 

got  awa-a-ay,"  he  finally  con- 
ed, in  a  totally  different  key. 
at's  what  I  get,  Charley,  for  try- 
to  develop  your  appreciation  of 
lassical  m-music,  while  lying  on 
.-back." 

lie  other  mechanic,  grunting  as  he 
jgled  with  an  obdurate  lock-nut, 
i  derisively.    "Say,"  he  scoffed, 
can-uh-lie  just  about  as  well  on 
back  as  in-uh-any  other  posi- 
l  In  fact,  as  an  all  around  liar, 
down,  or  uh — in  any  condition, 
.ould  win  in  a  walkaway  with 
yhole — uh — Ananias  Club." 
songster  laid  down  his  hammer, 
himself  upon  his  elboW,_  and 
ed  his  fellow  workman  with  a 
assumed  air  of  pained  surprise. 

Ch-charley,  how  could  you," 
lurmured,  and  immediately  fell  to 
lering  again.    But  this  time  the 
ilting  shower   of  dirt,  although 
Bg  harmlessly  upon  his  own  burly 
caught  his  companion  full  in 
ice.    Whereupon  Big  Bill's  roar 
jghter  reverberated  through  the 
and  made  itself  heard  even 
the  whirring  of  pulley  and  lathe. 
11  must  have  a  joke  on  some- 
again,"  remarked  the  foreman 
bench. 

ke  as  not  it's  on  himself,"  re- 
the   foreman's   helper.  "He'd 
just  as  loud  if  it  was." 
eir  task  completed,  the  two  men 
the  car  pushed  themselves  out 
[lancing  at  the  dirty-faced  clock 
_  at  one  end  of  the  shop,  gath- 
together  their  tools  and  wiped 
rease  from  their  hands, 
etter  come  over  to  the  house  and 
supper  with  us,  Bill,"  said  the 
je'r  of  the  pair. 

ty  now  stood  side-by-side,  he 
slight  and  grave  and  stooped, 
his  heavy-set,  jovial  companion, 
ies  Duncan's  eyes,  too,  held  a 
fiat  was  foreign  to  the  care-free, 
ling  orbs  of  Big  Bill  Tanner, 
'were  gray;  steady;  a  bit  sunken, 
although  attractive  for  their  di- 
aess  of  gaze,  they  spoke  mutely 
secret  burden,  and  of  milestones 
ed  with  difficulty, 
aner's  round  face  flushed  a  bit, 
became  conscious  of  the  affec- 
with  which  he  was  regarding  his 
id,  and  to  cover  his  confusion  and 
pleasure  at  the  invitation,  he  again 
.into  his  favorite  chant,  only  to 
^ .  before    the    "big    fish"  had 
Bed,  and  to  reply,  hesitatingly, 
with  more  gravity  than  was  his 
int.  "N-no,  I  guess  I'd  better  not 
light,  Charley.     I'd  1-1-like  to,  of 

course.    But  your  wife  " 

fS/t»  I  know,"  interrupted  Charley, 
adow   crossing   his  face.  "She 
any  better,  Bill.   I'll  simply  have 
something  for  her.    I'm  afraid 


IN  TWO  PARTS 
PART  I 
Illustrated  by  George  Grant 

she  won't  grow  stronger  here.  I  don't 
know — maybe  we'll  have  to  tackle  the 
desert." 

"N-now  that  would  be  a  sh-shame, 
k-kid,"'  stammered  the  big  fellow, 
huskily.  "J-just  when  you're  getting 
s-such  a  good  s-s-s-start,  here,  too. 
Why,  you'll  be  the  next  f-foreman. 
No  question  about  th-that." 

"Oh  no,  I  guess  not  very  soon,  Bill. 
But  my  success  here  is  all  too  good  to 
be  true,  anyway.  You  know  it's  al- 
ways been  that  way  with  me.  Just 
when  I  get  ready  to  shift  into  high, 
along  comes  old  Fate  and  pinches  me 
for  speeding.  But,  some  way,  I've  al- 
ways managed  to  pay  my  fine  and  hit 
the  road  once  more.  And  I  guess  a 
fellow  CAN  get  there  on  intermediate. 
Well,  good  night,  Bill."  And,  turning 
auickly,  as  he  pulled  the  brim  of  his 
hat  low  over  his  eyes,  Charley  crossed 
the  shop  and  hurried  into  the  street. 

As  for  big  Bill  Tanner,  he  glanced 
about  and,  finding  himself  the  only 
occupant  of  the  place,  stripped  off  his 
coveralls,  started  to  hum  a  tune, 
stopped,  whistled  a  measure,  hesitated 
again  and  then  stood  gazing  after  his 
departing  friend.    "Damn,"  he  said, 


"I'm  glad,  for  you,  dear,"  she  re- 
plied. "But  I  really  don't  care  for  a 
thing  tonight.  It  seems  as  though  I 
don't  have  any  appetite  at  all  any 
more.  But  I'll  hurry  and  get  supper 
for  you,  Charley  Boy.  I  know  you're 
hungry.  Now,  stop  your  worrying, 
honey,"  she  added.  "I'm  going  to  be 
all  right  very  soon.  No" — as  she  put 
a  softly-protesting  hand  over  his 
mouth — "don't  start  talking  again 
about  going  away.  I  simply  won't 
listen  to  it.  You  have  such  good 
prospects  here,  and  we've  saved  al- 
most enough  for  yob  to  buy  an  in- 
terest in  the  garage*  And  I  won't  go, 
so  there."  And  with  departing  kiss, 
she  hurried  to  the  kitchen. 

During  the  meal,  she  chatted  in  a 
brave  attempt  at  cheerfulness,  but  her 
husband  seemed  preoccupied,  and  ap- 
peared more  interested  in  his  own 
thoughts  than  in  the  delightful  meal 
she  had  prepared  for  him.  She  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  his  abstraction, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  held 
back  the  tears  that  had  threatened  all 
day  to  engulf  her. 

After  he  had  helped  her  clear  away 
and  wash  the  dishes,  they  sat  long 


slip  away.  Won't  Billy  be  surprised, 
though?"  she  laughed.  "He  doesn't 
know  you  have  been  invited  to  become 
a  partner.  Dear  old  Bill  never  saved 
any  money  in  his  life."  And  her  hus- 
band could  not  help  smiling  with  her. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Charley 
Duncan,  like  many  a  strong-willed 
man  before  him,  yielded  to  the  spell 
of  the  lips  and  arms  of  the  woman  he 
loved  best  in  all  the  world,  and  even 
against  his  own  better  judgment,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded. 

And  Margaret  fought  then,  as  never 
before,  to  conquer  .the  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement that  threatened  at  times 
to  overcome  her.  Long  that  night  she 
lay  wide  awake,  her  tired  but  active 
brain  courting  sleep  in  vain.  And 
over  and  over  to  herself,  she  said, 
"Will  I  never,  NEVER  regain  my 
strength?"  At  length  a  beam  of  mel- 
low moonlight  stole  through  the 
daintily-curtained  window  and  rested 
full  upon  the  strong,  deeply-lined  face 
of  the  man  beside  her.  And,  looking 
long  at  him,  she  found  her  self-pos- 
session. "I  WILL  get  well,"  she 
whispered.   "I  must;  I  must!" 


7  want  to  introduce  to  you 


and  threw  his  black  cap  into  a  corner 
of  the  bench  with  the  coveralls. 
"D-d-damn,"  he  repeated,  as  he 
snapped  the  lock  of  the  garage  door. 
And  there  was  no  twinkle  in  his  us-" 
ually  merry  eyes. 


AS  Charley  Duncan  stopped  at 
the  corner  market,  he  glanced 
into  the  mirror  above  the  coun- 
ter, and  a  guilty,  startled  look  crossed 
his  face.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  inward  resplution,  his  mien  had 
*  changed  when  he  again  passed  into 
the  street  with  his  purchase.  And  his 
shoulders  were  squared,  his  step  light, 
and  his  whistle  as  shrill  as  big  Bill 
Tanner's  when,  finally,  he  swung  open 
the  white  picket  gate  admitting  him 
to  the  small  patch  of  perfect  lawn, 
surrounding  his  neat  bungalow> 

"What-ho,  little  partner,"  he  cried, 
taking  in  his  arms  the  wistfully-pretty 
slip  of  a  woman  who  greeted  him  at 
the  door.  "Here's  steak  for  supper, 
Pet,"  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her.  "Won't 
that  be  fine?" 


the  new  boss." 


upon  the  porch-swing,  he  smoking  his 
evening  pipe,  and  she  nestling  pas- 
sively within  the  protecting  circle  of 
his  arm.  But,  as  they  talked,  she  ex- 
erted to  the  utmost  her  powers  of  per- 
suasion, fo*r  seemingly  he  would  not 
be  diverted  from  his  belief  that  they 
must  seek  a  different  climate. 

The  garage  business  in  the  suburban 
beach  town  where  they  lived  would 
be  at  its  best  during  the  summer 
months,  she  argued.  And  how  foolish 
it  wCJuld  be,  she  pointed  out,  to  con- 
sider moving  to  the  desert  during  the 
period  of  greatest  heat. 

"And,  Charley,"  she  added,  by  way 
of  clinching  her  argument,  "I  really 
believe  I  am  just  at  the  turning  point 
where  I  shall  begin- to  mend.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  me  to  make  a  change  just 
now.  Now,  promise  me,  you  will 
speak  to  Mr.  Truman  about  taking  an 
interest  in  the  business.  Then  you 
can  share  in  the  summer  profits,  dear. 
We  have  worked  and  saved,  just  for 
this.    Now  don't  let' the  opportunity 


MANY  observers  had  remarked 
about  the  wonderful  growth 
and  development  of  Westshore 
Beach,  where  the  Duncans  had  made 
their  home  during  the  two  years  of 
Charley's  employment  at  the  Truman 
garage.  And,  indeed,  the  town  was 
making  remarkable  gains,  both  in  vol- 
ume of  business  and  in  population. 

But  those  who  observed  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  development 
knew  little  of  what  was  going  on  be- 
hind the  scenes.  To  say  that  any  one 
individual  can  control  the  destines  of 
a  growing,  Arrferican  community  is 
to  challenge  belief;  yet,  behind  a 
heavy  mahogany  desk,  in  the  West- 
shore  National  Bank,  could  be  seen 
on  any  business  day  between  the 
hours, of  nine  and  four,  the  man  who 
confessed  to  holding  Westshore 
Beach  "in  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

It  was  no  small  hand,  this  hairy  fist 
of  Theodore  Baggs'.  And  had  its 
owner  chosen  at  some  inconvenient 
time,  to  exert  its  crushing  force, 
scarcely  any  one  of  Westshore's  thriv- 
ing young  business  institutions,  but 
would  have  crumbled. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Baggs," 
greeted  a  cheery,  youthful  feminine 
voice,  as  the  banker  strode  into  his 
office  at  the  accustomed  hour,  one 
bright  day  in  June.  "Isn't  it  glorious 
weather?"  she  added,  as  she  collected 
notebook  and  pencils. 

"  'Morning,"  returned  her  employer, 
gruffly.  "Did  Truman  take  care  of  his 
note  yesterday?  No?  (elevating  his 
heavy  eyebrows).  Telephone  him 
that  further  extension  will  be  impos- 
sible and  that  he  has  until  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon  to  avoid  foreclosure. 
Confirm  the  'phone  message  by  letter 
please."  And  with  this  introduction, 
Theodore  Baggs  plunged  into  his 
day's  program. 

"Mr.  Truman  to  see'you,  sir,"  in- 
terrupted the  cheery-voiced  secretary 
some  two  hours  later.  Mr.  Baggs 
frowned,  glanced  impatiently  at  a 
heavy  gold  watch  that  he  jerked  from 
his  pocket,  turned  to  his  papers  again 
and  said,  curtly,  "Show  him  in." 

The  young  woman  swung  open  the 
massive  door  marked  "Private,"  and 
smiling  brightly,  invited  the  visitor  to 
enter.  The  worried  look  upon  the 
caller's  face  was  not  dissipated  by  his 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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'ERE  are  working  drawings  of  the  famous 
Fontana  poultry  house,  publication  of 
which  was  promised  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Orchard  and  Farm.  This  building,  constructed 
on  the  unit  plan,  to  house  from  3S0  to  50,800 
hens,  is  considered  by  many  who  have  inspected 
it,  the  last  word  in  poultry  house  construction. 

Its  designer,  E.  J.  Hauser,  was  for  several 
years  extension  poultry  specialist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  it  was  part  of  his 
official  duties  at  this  time  to  investigate  poultry 
plants  all  over  the  State. 

In  the  Fontana  house,  which,  by  the  way,  has 
been  adopted  recently  as  a  pattern  for  the  houses 
in  the  California  Hotel  Company's  immense  new 
plant,  Mr.  Hauser  has  embodied  all  of  the  points 
of  economy,  poultry  hygiene  and  mechanical  con- 
veniences that  he  has  observed  in  his  travels  from 
Petaluma  to  San  Diego. 

It  is  with  the  belief  that  his  experience  will 
be  of  value  to  our  readers  that  we  take  up  these 
points  as  they  are  applied  in  the  Fontana  house: 
Economy — It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the 
feed  hoppers  are  raised  from  the  floor  to  prevent 
their  being  scratched  full  of  litter.  The  green 
feed,  which  under  the  old  system  of  scattering  it 
on  the  floor  was  soon  dried  out  and  lost  in  the 
straw,  is  fed  from  a  specially-designed  hopper, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hauser",  saves  about  50 
per  cent  waste. 


Moor  Wan — Showing  construction  of  concrete  dropping  boards,  location  of  dry  hoppers,  green  feed  hopper,  scratch 
automatic  water  system  and  overhead   track.     Sections'  A- a.  and  B-B  are  shown  In  other  diagram*. 

Ventilation — In  poultry  hygiene,  ventilation  and  protection  from 
drafts  are  the  principal  items  to  be  dealt  with.  It  will  be  noticed  from 
the  end  elevation  <Page  29)  that  an  air-tight  shjeld  is  placed 
above  and  behind  the  roosts.  This  permits  the  use  of  an  extra 
ventilator  in  the  rear  above  the  level  of  the  roosts,  which  is  opened 
and  closed  by  a  string  conveniently  located  inside  the  house.  The 
shed  roof,  with  an  opening  at  the  juncture  of  the  roof  with  the  front 
wall,  permits  all  stagnant  air  to  escape  rather  than  be  held  in  a 
pocket  at  the  top  of  the  room  as  in  the  case  with  the  gable-roof 
houses.  To  provide  sufficient  ventilation  in  warm  weather,  sections 
of  the  front  wall  of  the  house, open  upward  and  outward.    These  are 
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Above—  Section  B-B.  Broody  coops  are  seen  between  roosting  sec- 
tions. Roosting  frames  are  hinged  in  the  rear.  Dropping  boards 
and  each  roosting  pole  may  be  lifted  for  cleaning.  Wire  mesh  Is 
tacked  horizontally  on  the  frame  below  the  roosting  poles. 


Below — Front  elevation.  Note  large  opening  at  center  making  for 
convenience  In  cleaning.  Four  canvas-covered  frames  open  upward 
and  outward  for  ventilation,  providing  shade  and  protection 
from  rain. 
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covered   with   muslin   and  a 
shade  from  the  sun  in  the  s< 
and  protection  from  rain  in 
winter. 

Sanitation — The  dropping  b 
and  the  floor  are  of  concre 
make   for   greater  sanitation, 
roosts  hinging  upward  to  ] 
easy  access  in  cleaning.  The 
which  slope  toward  an  openi~ 
the  concrete  base  may  be  e' 
ally  cleansed  by  hosing,  wh 
straw  litter  is  changed. 

Convenience — In    the  ma 
mechanical  convenience,  the 
several  particulars  worthy  of 
consideration.    The  nests 
ranged  directly   under  the 
edge  of  the  dropping  boar 
few  feet  in  front  of  this  line 
overhead  track  upon  which 
the  carrier  for  the  egg  crates 
the  eggs  are  collected,  or  a 
tub  into  which  the  droppin 
be  scraped  directly. 

Behind  the  nests  is  a  platiom 
which,  upon  the  pulling  of  a  string, 
is  raised  so  as  to  imprison  the 
sitting  hens  when  the  eggs  are 
gathered.  These  platforms  are 
closed  at  night,  presenting  the  h*M 
from  roosting  in  the  nest-  Each 
section  of  the  house  includes  » 
pen,  with  woven  wire  floor, 
'.'breaking  up"  the  broody  Ml 
In  each  pen  (and  there  w 
twenty  in  the  central  Fontana 
when  it  is  complete,  each  wiiu 
capacity  of  350  hens)  there  i»  » 
grain  bin  for  a  week's  supply  0« 
scratch  feed,  a  hopper  holding  over 
a  week's  supply  of  dry  mash,  and 
an  automatic  water  system  requir- 
ing little  or  no  care. 

Litter  Carrier  —  The  Fontana 
houses  are  said  to  be  the  nrst  i» 
California  in  which  the  overheaq 
track  is  used,  and  Mr  Hauser  says 
that  it  is  a  great  success.  L<y  gra°' 
ing  the  eggs  and  packing  them  W- 
rectly  into  the  cases  at  the  »me£ 
gathering,  about  7U  per  cent  ol  tne 
breakage  is  done  away  with,  in 
track  is  in  constant  use  carrywt 
the  various  kinds  of  feed  to  m 
hoppers,  cleaning  dropping  boaro 
and  gathering  eggs  . 

The  poultry  plant  at  rontasa 
a  development   of   the  I 
ship  of  the  Hen  and  the 
idea,  the  plan  having  be 
tuted  as  a  means  of  provi 
tilizer  for  citrus  groves.  As  a 
of  making  a  livelihood 
veloping    orchard  prop* 
combination  has  proved  h 
cessful.    A  well  selected 
managed  flock  of  hens 
vide  living  expenses  for 
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o  At  ltubbar  Co, 


"The  use  of  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  has  increased  my  land  value  by 
bringing  my  farm  closer  to  town.  Power  machines,  assisted  by  this  pneumatic- 
tired  truck,  offset  my  labor  shortage.  The  Goodyear  Cords  on  my  truck  have 
traveled  about  1 0,000  miles  to  date.  Solids  can't  go  into  the  soft  fields;  pneu- 
matics go  through  easily—haul  450  crates  to  40  by  team.  Hard  to  sell  a  second- 
hand truck  on  solids  here. '  '—Glenmore  Green,  Farmer,  Fort  Valley,  Georgia 


 mi  minium  uii  mm.uiiiiiiimiiMIXn 


EXTENSIVE  rural  experience,  like  that  related  above, 
has  confirmed  the  tendency  of  farm  land  prices  to 
increase  when  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  used  to  cover 
long  or  difficult  hauling  routes. 

Fertile  acreages,  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  near- 
est town,  have  become  more  profitable  and  hence  more 
salable  due  to  improved  transportation  on  these  able  and 
rugged  pneumatics. 

What  formerly  was  a  tedious  and  jarring  haul  by  either 
team  or  motor  truck  has  become  a  brisk,  smooth  trip  due 
to  the  grip,  cushioning  and  spryness  of  the  big  Goodyear 
Gord  Tires. 


These  virtues  frequently  enable  short  cuts  to  market, 
bring  more  markets  within  easy  hauling  range  and  pave 
the  way  for  the  safe,  punctual  transit  of  perishables 
and  shrinkables. 

The  huge  strength  of  Goodyear  Cord  construction,  de- 
veloped with  the  manufacturing  care  that  protects  our 
good  name,  makes  possible  the  utmost  utility  and  economy 
of  this  type  of  pneumatic  tire. 

Detailed  information,  concerning  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  general  farm  motori- 
zation, will  be  sent  on  request  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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SCALYBARK  or  psororis  of  citrus 
has  come  to  the  forefront  rap- 
idly during  the  past  year  or  two 
as  a  real  menace  to  the  orange  in- 
dustry of  California.  While  the  dis-. 
ease  was  more  or  less  of  a  rarity  ten 
years  ago  and  con- 
sidered only  of 
passing  interest, 
now  it  is  to  be 
j  found  in  practically 
every  large  orange 
■  planting  commun- 
P  ity  in  the  State. 
And  not  only  has 
it  apparently  been 
on  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  last 
ten  years,  but  it 
seems  also  to  have 
taken  on  a  re- 
doubled virulence 
in  that  time,  now 
being  reported 
quite  frequently  as  attacking  newly- 
set  trees.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the 
supposed  increase  in  distribution  and 
virulence  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  this  disease. 
It  is  only  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  that  it  has  been  understood. 
Undoubtedly,  for  years  it  has  been 
much  more  prevalent  than  was  real- 
ized, -for  its  progress  in  the  tree  is 
generally  rather  slow.  Frequently  it 
is  not  until  years  after  infection  oc- 
curs that  the  tree  begins  to  exhibit 
visible  effects.  Another  reason  no 
doubt  why  its  presence  has  not  been 
recognized  more  generally  lies  in  the 
fact  that  scalybark  has  in  the  past 
been  quite  generally  confused  with 
gummosis;  indeed,  there  are  many  at 
the  present  time  who  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  the  two  diseases. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  H.  S.  Faw- 
cett  of  the  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Riverside,  the  man  who  so 
effectively  demonstrated  citrus  gum- 
mosis control,  started  an  investiga- 
tion of  scalybark,  which  had  to  be  dis- 
continued and  held  in  abeyance  for 
two  years  while  he  was  absent  in  the 
East  doing  advanced  graduate  work 
at  the  John  Hopkins  University.  On 
his  return  in  July,  1918,  the  San  Dimas 
center  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Farm  Bureau  staged  the  first  scaly- 
bark control  demonstration  ever  held 
in  this  State,  with  nearly  350  growers 
in  attendance.  Since  that  time  SO  or 
more  such  demonstrations  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  State, 
with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a 
great  interest  on  the  part  of  growers 
in  the  control  of  this  disease.  Hun- 
dreds of  growers  have  attended  these 
demonstrations  and  have  gone  home 
to  inspect  their  groves,  only  to  find 
a  large  percentage  of  the  trees  af- 
fected. In  one  case  brought  to  the 
writer's  attention,  a  grower  found 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  trees  on  a  10- 
acre  tract  affected  by  this  disease  in 
one  of  its  various  stages.  Largely 
as  a  result  of  these  demonstrations, 
citrus  growers  everywhere  now  are 
vitally  interested  in  scalybark  control, 
which  has  resulted  in  Dr.  Fawcett's 
being  assigned  within  the  last  year  to 
study  this  disease,  as  one  of  his  major 
problems. 

How  to  Detect  Scalybark 

Since  there  is  so  much  popular  con- 
fusion between  scalybark  and  gum- 
tanosis,  some  of  the  more  important 
'  distinguishing  characteristics  may  be 
of -use  to  the  uninitiated  in  aiding  to 
tell  the  two  apart.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  citrus  tree  gummosis,  both 
exhibiting  very  similar  effects:  Brown 
rot  gummosis,  and  that  produced  by 
gray  mold.  The  former  is  much  the 
more  prevalent  and  is  characterized 
by  more  virulence  and  especially  by 
the  exudation  of  more  gum  than  the 
latter.  Both  find  a  much  more  con- 
genial host  in  the  lemon  than  in  the 
^orange  and  are  accordingly  most  often 
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found  attacking  this  variety.  The 
stock  most  resistent  to  true  gummosis 
has  been  found  to  be  the  sour  or 
Seville  orange  which,  accordingly,  is 
now  the  stock  most  used  for  the 
propagation  of  citrus  trees. 

Effect  and  Control  of  Gummosis 

Gummosis  attacks  all  varieties  of 
citrus,  and  results  in  the  death  of  the 
bark  clear  into  the  wood.  It  usually 
is  confined  to  the  main  trunk,  and 
most  often  is  found  at  or  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Since  the  two 
organisms  causing  it  are  natural  resi- 
dents of  many  if  not  most  of  our  soils, 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  keep 
the  soil  pulled  away  front  the  trunks 
of  the  trees.  Damp  soil  conditions  are 
favorable  to  surface  activity  of  these 


organisms  so  that  gummosis  is  gen- 
erally much  more  virulent  on  the 
heavier  and  poorly-drained  soils  than 
on  the  lighter,  more  open  and  -porous 
soils.  Painting  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
with  Bordeaux  paste  has  been  found 
to  be  a  valuable,  precautionary  meas- 
ure in  the  control  of  gummosis.  Bud- 
ding rather  high  op  sour  stock,  keep- 
ing the  soil  pulled  away  from  the 
trunk  and  main  roots  and  painting  the 
trunks  regularly  with  Bordeaux  paste 
are  simple  but  effective  measures  for 
the  control  of  gummosis. 

Indications  of  Scalybark 

Scalybark,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  been. found  attacking  the  lemon, 
being  confined  to  the  orange  and 
grapefruit.    It    seems    to    be  much 


AT  RIGHT: 

Orange  Tree 
in  F.nst 
Stages  of 
•  Scalybark 

(Growth  beginning 
to  die  on  outaide; 
trunk  severely  affected) 


BELOW: 


Severe  Case 
One  Year 
After  Treatment. 
Improvement 
Very  Marked 

(Showing  also  tool 
preferred   for  scraping) 
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worse  on  the  Valencia  than  on  any 
other  variety,  although  severe  on  the 
Navel.  With  seedlings,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  injurious. 
Scalybark  does  not  kill  the  bark  ex- 
cept in  the  final  stages,  apparently 
working  only  in  the  outer  layers.  It 
also  is  found  much  higher  up  in  the 
tree  than  gummosis,  quite  often  ex- 
tending' cut  on  the  smaller  branches 
and  usually  affecting  the  main  limbs, 
although  it  may  also  be  found  on  the 
trunk.  The  appearance  of  branches 
affected  by  this  disease  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  gummosis-affected 
limbs,  there  being  a  characteristic 
noduled  and  rough,  scaly  conditipn 
shojrn  after  the  disease  has  once  De- 
come  well  established. 

The  exact  cause  of  scalybark  is  not 
known  as  yet,  although  it  has  been 
rather  exhaustively  investigated  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  Dr.  Fawcett. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  indicate 
its  infectious  nature.  Inoculation  into 
healthy  trees  with  material  from  in- 
fected trees  has  in  many  instances  re- 
sulted in  typical  cases  of  scalybark. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  dur- 
ing the  past  five^ears  would  indicate 


an  infectious  character.  Many 
stances  have  been  found  where  it 
apparently  gained  entrance  to  the 
tree  through  wounds  on  the  trunk 
made  by  careless  workmen  in  culti- 
vating, and  particularly  has  it  I 
connected  with  wounds  left  by  p 
ers.  In  a  number  of  instances  it 
parently  has  been  introduced 
"sap-suckers"  \»orking  on  the  trtfa, 
That  it  cannot  be  highly  infection, 
however  (at  least  for  any  considerable 
period),  is  evident  when  one  considers 
its  relatively  slow  spread.  Much 
garding  its  activity  is  still  to  be 
learned,  but  the  most  plausible  h 
thesis  regarding  its  cause  and  acti 
is  that  scalybark  is  due  either 
single  fungus  or  a  small  group 
fungi,  or  to  bacteria  which  are 
capable  of  infecting  healthy 
under  a  certain  combination  of  o 
tions  which  occurs  only  occasio 
and  for  relatively  short  periods. 

Progress  of  Scalybark  Disease 

Once  established  in   the  tree,  the 
disease     may    progress    rapidly  or 
slowly,  depending  on  conditions, 
the  Valencia  and  Navel  orange 
works  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  t 
in  seedlings  or  other  varieties 
is    a    tremendous    variation  in 
rapidity  of  its  development,  ho 
even  in  trees  of  the  same  variety. 
Valencia   tree   may  succumb 
three  or  four  years  after  infi^ 
while  another  will  live  eight  or 
years.    The  causes  for  such  varii 
are  entirely  unknown  at  the  pi 
time.    Many  cases  are  known 
seedling  trees  which  have  b 
fected  by  scalybark  for  twenty 
and  more,  but  have  never 
riously  injured. 

For  convenience  in  discussini 
methods  of  treatment  advised  b 
Fawcett    at    the    present  time, 
progress  of  the  disease  is  divid 
three   phasas   or   stages.  Thei 
course,  merge  gradually  one  inl 
other  and  are  by  no  means  to 
sidered  as  separate  entities 
visible  indication  of  scalybark 
orange  tree  is  the  exudation  of 
or  two  of  an  amber-colored 
this  gum  is  removed  and  the 
raised  a  small  blister-like  fo: 
will  be  found  in  the  new  la 
wood. 

In  the  first  or  initial  stage  of 
bark  the  area  of  tissue  involved 
larger  than  one's  hand.    It  freqi 
takes  a  tree  three  or  four  ye) 
pass  through  this  initial  or  in 
stage.    At  any  time  during  this 
the  disease  may  be  absolutely 
cated  from  the  tree  by  the  remo 
the  area  involved,  cutting  in  cl 
the  wood.    This  emphasizes 
great  importance  of  at  least  o 
nual  inspection  of  all  trees  for 
bark,  for  at  this  stage  it  is  easif 
trolled.    If  the  gum  pockets 
moved  when  first  found  they 
reappear  later.    This  is  precisely 
same  treatment  given  to  gun 
infected  trees.    Practically  ere 
can  be  cured  if  treated  at  this 
The  wounds  made  should  be  : 
to  dry  and  then  treated  with  Be 
paste,  the  formula  for  whicli 
follows:   SOLUTION  I.  Two 
quick  lime,  slaked  in  three  qu 
water.    SOLUTION  II.  One 
of  bluestone  dissolved  over  n 
three  quarts  of  water.  When 
to  use,  mix  equal  parts  of  So 
I  and  II,  forming  a  solution^ 
the  consistency  of  a  thick  whil 

The  Second  Stage 
When  the  area  of  tissue  >ffect«f 

comes  larger  than  the  hand, 
there  are  no  visible  effects  on 
pearance  of  the  tree,  the  tree 
said  to  be  in  the  intermediate 
ondary  stages.  It  has  not  be* 
possible  to  cure  all  trees  at  tl 
of  the  disease,  but  a  large  pei 
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The  Republican  Party 
and  the  Farmer 


YOU  farmers  of  America  have  more  at  stake 
in  this  election  than  any  other  element  in 
our  citizenship. 
You  have  borne  more  than  your  full  share  of 
the  burdens  of  public  waste,  extravagance  and 
mismanagement. 

You  want  a  change. 

You  want  this  change  at  Washington  because 
the  present  national  administration  has  singled 
Out  yours,  the  biggest  of  all  national  industries, 
as  a  target  for  a  price  fixing  policy  which  has 
limited  the  return  for  your  output,  while  leaving 
you  exposed  to  the  exactions  of  profiteers  in  every 
Other  line  of  production,  distribution  and  specu- 
lation. 

You  Have  Been  the  Victim 

You  have  been  told  what  you  could  charge  for 
your  staple  products,  you  have  been  subjected  to 
all  sorts  of  restraints,  exactions  and  annoyances, 
While  there  has  been  no  limit  to  what  others  might 
Charge  you  for  food,  clothing,  machinery  and  other 
necessities  of  your  occupation. 

The  result  of  this  unwise,  unsympathetic  pol- 
icy, while  harmful  to  the  farm  producer,  has  not 
been  helpful  to  the  consumer.  "•  Production  has 
been  curtailed,  speculation  in  food  has  been  facili- 
tated, and  that  expansion  of  the  great  farming  in- 
dustry essential  to  America's  future  has  been 
halted. 

Make  the  Farm  More  Profitable 

The  Republican  party,  by  its  platform  and  the 
utterances  of  Its  candidates,  is  pledged  to  a  sym- 
pathetic, practical,  helpful  attitude  toward  Ameri- 
n  agriculture.  It  promises  a  constructive  pro- 
which  will  make  the  farm  more  profitable 
d  therefore  more  productive. 
The  Republican  party  is  not  a  class  qr  sec- 
~ at  party;  its  policies  are  intended  for  the  up- 
llding  of  the  whole  nation.  But  it  believes 
t  it  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  the 
erican  farmer,  whose  industry  is  the  base  of 
national  prosperity,  should  be  stimulated  to 
ger  production  through  an  assurance  to  him  of 
arger  share  of  the  value  which  his  own  labor 
enterprise  create. 


The  Democratic  platform  reaffirms  the  tariff- 
for-revenue-only  policy  which  will  open  the  Amer- 
ican market  to  the  invasion  of  cheap  farm  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  lands  (the  resultant  of  cheap 
labor)  when  shipping  becomes  available.  It 
promises  no  relief  from  the  price  fixing  and 
other  farm  policies  of  this  administration,  or 
remedy  for  the  violent  fluctuations  in  farm  prod- 
uct prices  which  have  caused  the  farmer  such 
heavy  losses. 

Pledges  of  the  Party 

Here  is  what  the  Republican  platform  and  the 
country-bred  candidate  say  on  the  issues  of  special 
interest  to  the  farmer:*  ■ 

Practical  and  adequate  farm  representation  ir. 
the  appointment  of  governmental  officials  and 
commissions. 

The  right  to  form  ce-operative  associations  for 
marketing  their  products,  and  protection  against 
discrimination. 

The  scientific  study  of  agricultural  prices  and 
farm  production  coats  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
a  view  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  abnormal 
fluctuations,  and  the  uncensored  publication  of 
such  reports.  • 

The  authorization  of  associations  for  the  ex- 
tension of  personal  credit. 

A  national  inquiry  on  the  ^p-ordination  of  rail, 
water  and  motor  transportation,  with  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  receiving,  handling  and  marketing  food. 

The  encouragement  of  our  export  trade. 

An  end  to  unnecessary  price  fixing  and  ill-con- 
sidered efforts  arbitrarily  to  reduce  prices  of  farm 
products,  which  invariably  result  to  the  disadvan- 
tage both  of  producer  and  consumer. 

The  encouragement  of  the  production  and  im- 
portation of  fertilizing  material  and  for  its  ex- 
tended use. 

The  extension  of  the  federal  farm  loan  act  so 
as  to  help  farmers  to  become  farm  owners  and 
thus  reduce  the  evils  of  farm  tenantry,  and  also 
to  furnish  such  long-time  credit  as  farmers  -need 
to  finance  adequately  their  larger  and  long-time 
production  operations. 


Revision  of  the  tariff  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  a  home  market  for  American  labor, 
agriculture  and  industries.  (Note  that  the  pledge 
to  the  farmer  is  just  as  specific  as  to  labor  and 
capital.) 

Harding's  Endorsement 

Senator  Warren  G.  Harding,  the  Republican 
nominee,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  took  ad- 
vanced ground  on  behalf  of  agriculture.  He  said: 

"I  hold  that  farmers  6hould  not  only  be  per- 
mitted but  encouraged  to  join  in  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, to  reap  the  just  measure  of  reward  mer- 
ited by  their  arduous  toil. 

"Our  platform  Is  an  earnest  pledge  of  renewed 
concern  for  agriculture,  and  we  pledge  effective 
expression  in  law  and  practice.  We  will  hail  that 
co-opera-tion  which  will  make  profitable  and  de- 
sirable the  ownership  and  operation  of  small  farms 
and  which  will  facilitate  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  without  the  lamentable  waste  which  ex- 
ists under  present  conditions. 

"A  Republican  administration  will  be  commit- 
ted to  a  renewed  regard  for  agriculture  and  Beek 
the  participation  of  farmers  in  curing  the  ills  Just- 
ly complained  of  and  aim  to  place  the  American 
farm  where  it  ought  to  Be— highly  ranked  in 
American  activities  and  fully  sharing  the  highest 
good  fortune  of  American  life. 

"Becoming  associated  with  this  subject  are  the 
policies  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  so  essential 
to  agricultural  expansion,  and  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  the  great  and  wonderful  west." 

Mr.  Harding  pledges  federal  co-operation  with 
state  governments  in  building  and  improving 
farms-to-market  roads  rather  than  national  high- 
ways, to  cheapen  and  facilitate  the  quick  shipment 
of  crops.  v 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  Senator  Harding's  address  in  which  he  discusses  at  length  present  day 

problems  of  the  farmer. 
REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago. 


Republican  National  Committee, 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of 
Senator  Harding's  Address  on  the  present  day 
problems  of  the  farmer. 


Name  . . 
Address 
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immishins 


[This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles, 
written  especially  for  Orchard  and  Farrd  by 
Professor  Madson,  on  the  all  Important  ques- 
tion of  California  grain  growing:.  Economist* 
view  with  alarm  the  diminishing  produc- 
tiveness of  our  grain  lands.  In  these  arti- 
cles. Professor  Madson  will  discuss  the  va- 
rious methods  by  which  the  yield  and  qual- 
ity of  our  grains  may  be  greatly  In- 
creased.— Ed.] 


I.    Better  Cultivation 

CALIFORNIA  grain  growers  are 
"creatures  of  habit."  At  least, 
this  is  the  conclusion  reached  on 
comparing  their  methods  of  culture 
and  handling  with  those  employed  by 
other  classes  of  producers. 

The  grain  grower  of  today  is  fol- 
lowing practically  the  same  methods 
used  20  or  30  years  ago,  with  only 
such  changes  or  improvements  as 
have  been  occasioned  through  the  in- 
vention of  better  equipment.  Thaj 
the  methods  employed  have  not  been 
wholly  efficient  is  evidenced,  not  only 
by  the  marked  decrease  in  grain  pro- 
duction during  the  past  decade,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  much  of  our  best 
grain  land  has  declined  rapidly  in  its 
general  crop-producing  power. 

How  often  we  hear  the  statement 
that  "our  lands  are  worn  out  for 
grain,"  implying  apparently  that  the 
fertility  has  been  exhausted  for  this 
crop.  WHILE  THIS  UNQUES- 
TIONABLY IS  TRUE  IN  SOME 
CASES,  IT  IS  BY  NO  MEANS 
TRUE  OF  OUR  GRAIN  LANDS 
AS  A  WHOLE,  NOR  EVEN  ANY 
LARGE  PORTION  OF  THEM. 

The  decrease  in  yields  has  been 
caused  in  most  cases  by  impairing  of 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
through  improper  cultural  practices. 
Our  arid  soils,  which  have  been 
cropped  to  grain  for  30  or  40  years, 
usually  contain  ample,  available  plant 
food  to  enable  them  to  produce 
bumper  crops  for  many  years  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  usually  is 
the  limiting  factor,  and  the  yields 
which  may  be  obtained  are  determined 
more  often  by  the  moisture  supply 
than  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Good 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  essen- 
tial not  only  for  efficient  moisture 
storage  but  also'  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  larger  root  system, 
so  that  the  plants  can  secure  the 
moisture  and  plant  food  necessary  for 
their  growth. 

More  Efficient  Methods 
That  it  still  is  possible  to  secure 
good  yields  of  grain  by  proper  tillage 
is  evidenced  by  the  increasing  number 
of  farmers  who  are  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  using  more  efficient  meth- 
ods, and  are  increasing  their  yields  and 
returns  by  means  of  a  better  cultural 
system.  The  necessity  for  efficient 
cultural  practices,  and  a  sound  system 
of  dry  farming,  will  be  evident  when 
we  remember  that  more  than  half  of 
the  arable  land  of  the  State  now  seems 
incapable  of  irrigation  and  probably 
always  mus|  be  dry  farmed,  and  that 
the  cereals  and  allied  crops  probably 
always  will  form  the  basis  of  trie  agri- 
culture industry  on  a  large  portion  of 
this  area. 

The  outstanding  feature  which  has 
characterized  grain  farming  in  the 
past  has  been  mass  production,  rather 
than  maximum  production  per  unit 
area.  The  farms  have  been  large,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  increase 
the  area  which  could  be  handled  per 
unit  of  labor,  while  apparently  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  maintain- 
ing the  production  of  the  land.  The 
result  has  been  that  cultural  opera- 
tions were  reduced  to  the  minimum 
actually  necessary  to  produce  a  crop. 
Mistakes  of  the  Past 
As  soon  as  the  soil  was  moistened 
by  the  first  fall  of  winter  rain,  plowing 
was  rushed  with  immense  outfits  in 
order  to  cover  as  large  an  area  as  pos- 
sible while  the  weather  was  favorable. 
The  land  was  plowed  shallow,  the  im- 
plements simply  turning  enough  soil 


B.  A.  Madson 

AjHtlstunt  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  California 


to  provide  a  loose  mulch  for  a  seed 
bed,  the  seed  then  being  broadcasted 
and  harrowed  in.  Very  often  all  three 
operations  were  done  at  the  same 
time. 

Result  of  Shallow  Tillage 

The  shallow  tillage,  year  after 
year,  lias  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  dense  plow-sole  near  the  surface 
which  retards  moisture  absorption  and 
prevents  in  a  large  mtastwe  the  pene- 
tration of  the  plant  roots.  Then,  too, 
repeated  stirring  of  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  has 
wholly  destroyed  the  humus  content 
of  this  shallow  layer,  so  that  under 
the  action  of  the  whiter  "rains,  the 
surface  puddled  badly,  ran  together 
and   finally   became   very  hard  and 


compact,  excluding  the  air  from  the 
soil  beneath,  thereby  further  stunting 
the  development  of  the  plants. 

Very  often,  too,  in  order  to  get  the 
work  done,  the  land  has  been  plowed 
when  it  was  too  wet,  which  has  served 
further  to»  aggravate  the  condition 
mentioned.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
plants  failed  to  respond  under  such 
treatment?  By  our  cultural  methods 
we  actually  have  reduced  their  feeding 
area  and  robbed  them  of  a  portion  of 
the  moisture  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

Practical  Suggestions 

Since  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  the  supply  of  moisture  are  the 
limiting  factors  in  the 'production  of 
the  crop,  the  farmer  should  plan  his 


World's  Champiomi  Grain  Grower 

Seager  Wheeler  describes  the  methods  that  have  brought 
him  international  fame  as  a  producer  of  prize  wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  "The  gospel  of  good  farming  is  to  do  all  things  well," 
he  says.  "In  this  simple  formula  will  be  found  success." 
Practical  seed  breeding  and  tillage  pointers. 

SEAGER  WHEELER,  world  farming  and  its  countless  details.  This 
champion  grower  of  prize  win-  is  what  he  wrote  in  reply: 
ning  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  lives  "I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  deeper 
in  Western  Canada,  but  his  career  plowing  at  all  times.  By  deep  plow- 
belongs  to  the  whole  North  American  ing  I  mean  any  kind  deeper  than  six 
continent.    The  story  of  his  achieve-  inches. 

ments  is  an  inspiration,  and  the  de-  "The  gospel  of  good  farming  is  to 

tails  of  his  work  are  of  great  practical  do  all  things  well.    One  cannot  force 

value  to  wheat  farmers.  Nature,  but  one  can  work  hand-in- 

At  "Maple  Grove  Farm,"  Rosthern,  hand  with  her,  and  he  who  reads  her 

Saskatchewan,  he  has  been  growing  aright  cannot  fail.(    It  is  a  simple 


A  recent  portrait  of  Seager  Wheeler 


wheat  for  over  20  years,  and  since  1911 
he  has  been  capturing  the  majority  of 
the  capital  prizes  at  the  international 
land  shows  held' in  this  country.  His 
first  big  prize  for  wheat  was  awarded 
at  the  New  York  Land  Show  in  1911, 
when  he  won  $1000  in  gold,  offered  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  the 
best  hard  red  spring  wheat  grown  on 
the  entire  continent. 

In  1916,  and  again  in  1918,  he  won 
sweepstakes  for  wheat  at  the  inter- 
national land  shows  at  El  Paso  and 
Kansas  City. 

Practical  Suggestions 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  asked  by  Orchard 
and  Farm  to  give  as  many  practical 
pointers  as   he   could   about  wheat 


gospel,  after  all. 

"A  perfect  type  of  wheat  should 
possess  high  milling  qualities  as  the 
first  consideration,  high  yielding  qual- 
ities, good  length  of  straw  to  suit 
every  condition  of  season  and  locality, 
good  stooling  or  tillering  qualities 
that  make  for  high  yields,  erect  straw 
and  erect,  upright  head. 

"Great  opportunity  comes  to  the 
grower  who  will  lay  down  a  seed  plot 
of  an  acre  or  two  and  devote  it  to 
growing  the  best  strain  of  registered 
seed  to  supply  the  demand  from  the 
grower  of  larger  areas. 

Importance  of  Seed 

"Exceedingly  important  is  the  part 

(Continued  on  Pace  58) 


WfcuG  Can  W@  Do 
MmA  111? 

cultural  operations  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  the  soil  in  good  physical 
condition  and  storing  as  large  a  por-  ' 
tion  of  the  precipitation  as  possible.! 
INDUCING  MOKE  COMPLETE 
ABSORPTION  OF  THE  PRECIPI- 
TATION IS,  IX  FACT,  THE  FIRST 
PRINCIPE  E  OK  GOOD  DRY 
FARMING;  this  can  best  be  done  by- 
plowing  the  soil  rather  deeply  before 
the  rainy  season. 

By  deep  plowing  at  this  season  a 
large  reservoir  of  loose  soil  will  be 
formed  which  will  soak  up  the  rain- 
fall as  it  comes  and  hold  it  until  it  can 
■percolate  into  the  firmer  soil  below. 
The  time  and  manner  of  plowing  of 
grain  land  necessarily  varies  with  soil 
an4  other  conditions,  and  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  regarding 
the  best  practice. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
while  plowing  is  probably  the  most 
important  operation  connected-  with 
grain  farming,  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  and  the  time  of  seeding  also 
are  extremely  important.  A  good  seed 
bed  and  early  seeding  are  essential  to 
good  results,  so  that  the  plowing 
should  be  done  with  a  view  to  per- 
mitting the  execution  of  the  subse- 
quent operation  in  the  proper  manner 
and  in  due  season. 

Time  to  Plow 

Probably  the  best  time  to  plow  land 
for  small  grains  is  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  work  properly,  after, 
being  thoroughly  moistened  by  theJ 
first  rains  in  the  fall  or  winter.  I  P.* 
this  condition  the  land  plows  easily, 
and  the  soil  crumbles  well  and  can 
be  worked  down  to  a  good  seed  bed 
with  the  minimum  of  effort.  If  the 
area  to  be  prepared  is  not  too  large, 
the  wo»Jc  usually  can  be  done  at  this 
period  without  unduly  delaying  the 
subsequent  operation. 

However,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  soil  dries  slowly  and  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  intermittent 
rains  will  so  delay  the  preparation  of 
the  land  that  late  seeding  will  be 
inevitable,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that 
late  seeded  grain  will  give  as  good 
yield  as  that  which  is  seeded  early.  Iff 
is  because  of  this  condition  that  many 
farmers  with  large  areas  to  handle 
continue  plowing  even  though  the  land 
be  too  wet  in  order  to  get  their  crop  in. 
THIS  PRACTICE  CANNOT  BE 
TOO  HARSHLY  CONDEMNED, 
AS  PROBABLY  THERE  IS  NO 
TREATMENT  THAT  IS  MORE 
INJURIOUS  TO  THE  PHYSICAIM 
CONDITION  OF  THE  SOIL 
THAN  THE  PL'DDEING  EFFECT 
CAUSED  BY  PLOWING  WHILE 
THE  SOIL  IS  VERY  WET.  Excep» 
on  the  sandier. type  of  soil,  the  injury 
will  be  apparent  in  the  growth  of  the 
crop  for  several  years.  This  was  strik- 
ingly illustratetd  a  few  years  ago 
while  the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the 
field  crop  work  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Davis. 

The  weather  had  been  rainy,  an 
before  he  left  for  a  trip  necessita* 
his  absence  for  a  week,  he  gave 
ders  to  have  a  certain  field,  whi 
was  to  be  fallowed,  plowed  as  so 
as  it  was  dry  enough.  By  the  than 
he  returned  the  work  had  been  started; 
and  a  strip  about  three  puis  in  width 
had  been  plowed  around  the  field. 
The  land,  however,  was  v  ery  wet,  the 
soil  turning  up  "smooth  and  shiny; 
therefore,  work  was  stopped  and  was 
not  resumed  for  tour  or  live  days,  or 
until  the  land  was  dry  enough  to  ptofl 
properly.  £*" 
Poor  Stand  Results 

The  soil  on  the  portion  of  the  fieW, 
which    had    been    puddled    baked  in 
hard  lumps  and  remained  in  that  coflfl 

dition  through  the  summer,  resisting 
all  efforts  to  work  it  down.  The  fol- 
lowing season  the  grain  on  this 
tion  of  the  field  was  poor,  the  sUi 

(Continued  on  Page  ST) 
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J  SEPTEMBER  IS  A  GOOD  MONTH  to 
1  Smile;  do  your  neighbor  a  good  turn 
J  mow  the  weeds  around  the  buildings 

I  and  fence-lines  (if  you  haven't  done 
i|  It  before;)  write  a  letter  to  your  aged 
I  mother;    make   sure   the  implements 

I I  are  in  shape  for  fall  field  work;  bring 
1 1  the  wife  a  box  of  candy;  disinfect  the 
■    hen  house;  make  the  boy  a  kite;  pay 

I  up  part  of  your  loan;  treat  the  horses' 
,  I  shoulders. 

Many  a  young  mule  is  ruined  by 
.  I  overwork.    Give  the  frisky  youngsters 

I  J  a  real  chance  to  grow  out  into  husky 

II  workers. 

Be  sure  to  road  Professor  Madson's 
II  important  artioles  on  Grain  Growing. 
1 1  The  first  of  the  series  is  published  this 
I  month.  Others  will  deal  with  Fallow- 
1  ing,  Use  of  Cover  Crops.  Methods  of 
i Rotation.  Varieties  of  Seed,  and  Seed 
[  I  Breeding  or  Selection. 

Subject  for  debate:  Can  a  man  own 
i  a  gas  engine  and  be  a  member  of  the 
L  I  church  7 

I  Sometimes  is  is  risky  to  turn  young 
Mcalves  out  with  mature  cattle.  It  is 
I  wtae  to  have  a  pasture  lot  for  them. 
I  Some  animals  have  little  charity  to- 
ll wards  weaker  members  of  their  kind. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommends the  extermination  of  all  wild 
cucumber  plants  and  substitution  of 
harmless  ornamental  vines. 

The  poet  speaks  of  "the  glory  of  the 
morning,"  but  no  sensitive  poet  would 
listen  to  the  average  rancher's  re- 
marks about  morning-glory.  ,  By  the 
way,  we  are  watching  closely  a  aerie* 
)f  experiments,  soon  to  be  concluded 
which  would  indicate  that  at  last  a 
luccessful  commercial  exerminator  for 
did  morning-glory  has  been  discciv- 
ired.  To  be  sure,  we  shall  publish  an 
locount  of  the  experiment  when  It  is 
luccessfully  concluded. 

)nly  a  few  minutes  each  week  are 
jired  to  keep  records  of  the  farm 
ness.  Orchard  and  Farm  soon  will 
lish  some  very  practical  and  help- 
articles  on  farm  book-keeping. 

Ilde  and  Seek"  is  a  costly  game, 
east  when  it  involves  cattle  hides, 
eral  careless  individuals  who  failed 
etaln  the  hides  of  slaughtered  ani- 
for  the  period  of  15  days  re- 
by  law,  recently  have  contri- 
$50  each  to  the  public  coffers, 
lide  and  Brand  Act  also  imposes 
eavy  fine  for  failure  to  register 
ads  with  the  State  Inspector. 

i  sure  to  read  "Checkerboard  Char- 
a   story   about   California,  with 
acters  who  will  seem  real  to  you. 
nmences  in  this  number  and  will 
concluded  next  month. 

ad  now  will  come  the  regular  crop 
iw  votes,  as  we  all  thresh  out 
ical  questions. 

anstructive     suggestion  received 
reader:    "Why   don't  dry  goods 
es  sell  dried   peaches?"  We  don't 
but    one    often    finds  fresh 
les  behind  the  counters! 

mips  make  a  useful  crop  for  cool 
lis.  Are  you  planning  to  sow  some 
fall  or  winter?     Turnips  thrive 
nost  any  soil.    They  do  well  if 
in   drills  and   thinned  heavily, 
turnip  has  some   of   the  family 
ilea  left  over  from  its  cabbage  in- 
ace.    A  serious  one  is  the  fly. 
can  be  subdued  by  sprays  of 
part  kerosene  to  10  parts  water. 

you  don't  think  much  of  some  of 
■tuff   we    print,   you    should  see 
of  the  stuff  we  don't  print! 

dooryard  is  part  of  the  home. 
:le  money  spent  to  improve  the 
elot  is  an  investment  that  returns 
alted  profit   in    satisfaction,  en- 
ent,   and   actual   increased  sale- 
Ne  of  the  farm. 

It  nearly  always  is  difficult  to  make 
Nng  trees  thrive  among  older  trees, 
pause  older  trees    haxe  exhausted 
pen  of  the  available  supply  of  plant- 
d.     Therefore,   it   is    always  well, 
ien    planting    young    trees    in  the 
rd,  to  fertilize  heavily  with  barn- 
manure  or  some  good  commer- 
ilizer. — G.  P.  W. 

few  of  us  have  trouble  meeting  ex- 
Mea  these  days.  We  meet  em 
*TWhere  we  turn! 


1>u.  I 
*  *l  fert 


I. 


HOW  7%  STOCK  WILL 
YIELD  MORE  THAN  9% 

Estimated  upon  earnings  of  the  C.  L.  Best  Tractor 
Company  in  1919  and  1920,  the  Company's  sink- 
ing fund  will  retire  annually  approximately  5  % 
of  the  largest  amount  of  its  preferred  stock  at  any 
time  outstanding. 

Based  on  the  present  issue  of  $1,250,000  par 
value,  this  would  mean  a  redemption  of  approx- 
imately  $62,500  annually  or  more  than  the  total 
issue  within  twenty  years,  thus  producing  a 
yield  of: 


12.8% 
n.6% 
10.9% 
10.9% 
10.4% 
10% 

10. i°fo 
IO  fo 

9.85% 
9.68% 


if  redeemed  1st  yr. 
"     "        2nd  " 


9-85%" 
9.72%  * 
961%  " 
9-51%  « 
9-4*%  " 
9.37%  " 
9.28%  " 
9.22%  " 
9.16%  " 

Redemption  by  lot 


9.55  %ifredeemed  nth  yr. 


1 2th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 


Best  Cumulative  7%  Preferred  Stock  is  a  con- 
servative and  safe  investment,  offering  holders 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  profits  as  shown 
in  the  table  above. 

There  is  no  bond  or  other  mortgage  indebtedness. 


Save  writing  a  letter  for  complete  information  by  placing 
your  name  and  address  here: 

T^dmf  


cAdJress  

San  Francisco  Offices:  433  California  Street 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Company 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

,10S  ANGELES'     SANFF&NCISGO  SEATTLE. 
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LIVESTOCK  breeders  and,  in  fact, 
all  men  who  live  on  the  soil  and 
help  make  it  produce  its  mani- 
fold blessings,  may  well  stop  to 
think  every  little  while  of  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words:  "Honesty  of  pur- 
pose." 

It  is  what  we  all  desire  to  express 
and  try  to  express.  The  farmer's 
and  livestock  breeder's  opportunity 
for  useful  service  is  practically  un- 
limited. 

The  best  animals  that  can  be  pro- 
duced are  none  too  good  for  the  be- 
ginner in  the  livestock  business  or  for 
any  man  owning  livestock.  The  best 
breeders  send  many  of  their  breeding 
animals  to  the  block,  and  keep  only 
the  very  best.  "You  deal  only  in  the 
ideal,  and  I  deal  with  you." 


For  the  Comrairiraoirs  Good 

AGAIN  and  again  have  writers  in 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  many 
other  farm  journals  emphasized 
the  truth  that  co-operation  only  is 
successful  when  members  of  an  or- 
ganization all  co-operate  and  when 
each  is  ready  to  sacrifice  a  little  for 
the  good  of  the  majority. 

In  other  words,  the  immortal  motto 
of  "The  Three  Musketeers"  could  be 
adopted  by  every  great  co-operative 
association: 
"One  for  all;  all  for  one." 


Po.wer  on  the  Farm 

WITHIN  a  decade,  Power  has 
revolutionized  the  business  of 
farming;  it  has  helped  solve 
the  labor  problem;  it  has  converted 
unproductive  drudgery  into  efficient, 
whole-hearted  accomplishment;  it  has 
improved  living  conditions;  it  has 
changed  the  entire  perspective  of  the 
man  on  the  land. 

This  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
is  dedicated  to  the  Power  idea'.  Thou- 
sands of  tractors  will  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  new  owners  in  the 
Pacific  West  this  year.  September 
may  be  said  to  usher  in  the  tractor 
season.  We  are  informed  by  a  "close- 
up"  authority  that  one  concern  alone 
has  contracted  to  receive  from  the 
factory  12,000  tractors  for  1920-21  de- 
livery! Another  California  company, 
we  are  told,  now  has  nearly  300  un- 
filled orders,  with  a  deposit  on  each, 
awaiting  delivery. 

There  is  little  pessimism  apparent 
in  either  the  tractor  industry  or  in 
agricultural  circles,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  concerned.  Each 
industry  is  dependent  upon  the  other; 
and  both,  it  seems,  will  be  little  af- 
fected by  the  financial  flurry  that  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  East. 

We  hope  that  every  reader  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm  will  attend  both  of 
the  great  power  farming  exhibits  this 
fall;  the  one  at  the  State  Fair  and  the 
other  at  Los  Angeles.  Power  on  the 
Farm  typifies  not  only  tractors  but 
all  the  machinery  that  tractors  have 
made  possible,  as  well  as  engines, 
pumps,  household  equipment,  and  the 
many  other  mechanical  aids  to  effi- 
cient, modern  agriculture.  Power  on 
the  farm  beats  power  in  the  arm! 


Wheo  Is  a  Tractor  an  Elephant? 

THE  used  tractor  presents  a  real  economic  problem — one  which,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  did  not  exist.  And  only  recently  has  it  attained  primary 
importance. 

The  question  may  be  surveyed  from  different  angles.  The  average  farmer- 
owner  assumes  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  to  make  him  a  liberal 
allowance  on  his  old  machine  when  he  is  ready  to  "trade  in";  and  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  buyer.  Yet,  undoubtedly  we  are 
entering  upon  a  new  era  in  tractor  sales  methods.  Many  of  our  readers 
already  have  made  this  discovery  for  themselves. 

Therefore  we  must  face  facts  and  must  at  least  consider  the  argument 
presented  by  the  dealer,  whose  cause  is  championed  in  an  article  by  W.  H. 
Gardner,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  No  doubt,  however,  the  reform 
which  the  dealers  are  trying  to  bring  about  will  not  be  accomplished  as 
smoothly  as  in  the  case  of  young  Greene,  who  is  readily  won  over  by  the 
clever  salesman  in  the  story.  We  do  not  know  the  significance  in  the  author's 
selection  of  this  hero's  name  (perhaps  it  was  chosen  to  add  color  to  the  story). 


J  azz 


'I  'HIS  is  the  "jazzy"  age.     There  are  two  hind*  of  jazz.     One  is  the 
■*      ripping,  roaring,  slipping,  sliding,  ear-splitting,  nerve- jarring  jazz. 
The  other  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  good  old,  plain  American  pep, 
with  perhaps  a  dash  of  paprika. 

Jazz  No.  1  is  no  credit  to  our  country  and  will  last  about  as  long 
as  the  average  ridiculous  fad.  But  of  the  other  kind  of  jazz  there  is  more 
to  be  said.  Col.  Wm.  C.  Hunter  has  written  a  book  about  it;  or,  to  be 
exact,  the  book  is  entitled  "Pep."  And  since  jazz  is  simply  "pep,  plus," 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  Colonel  Hunter's  definition  of  pep:  "Peace, 
Personality,  Power." 

If  every  one  of  us  had  this  sort  of  pep,  plus  the  ginger,  vitality  and 
energy  that  characterizes  jazz,  how  small  would  most  of  our  petty 
troubles  appear,  and  how  smooth  and  swift  and  efficient  would  be  the 
progress  of  life! 

No,  it  is  not  a  misfortune  to  be  living  in  a  "jazzy"  age.  The  ultra- 
conservative,  over-deliberate,  hyper-critical,  supercilious  individual,  who 
glorifies  the  past  and  vilifies  the  future  but  never  typifies  the  present,  is 
apt  to  find  himself  just  passing  the  first  milepost  when  the  proponents 
of  pep  are  approaching  the  glorious  goal. 

Has  jazz  any  place  in  the  life  of  the  farmer?  Most  assuredly!  Agri- 
culture is  a  serious  business ;  foolhardy  the  man  who  tries  to  make  a 
joke  of  it!  But  Orchard  and  Farm  believes  that  its  readers  are  of  the 
live,  up-and-doing,  hit-  em-again  type,  who  like  to  mix  a  bit  of  paprika 
with  their  daily  grind,  and  who  are  not  amiss  to  having  a  laugh  before 
and  after  each  meal.  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
brass-tacks  information  there  is  in  each  number  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  and 
how  pleasantly  it  is  permeated  with  pep?  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  ju- 
dicious jazz!    If  we  don't  overdo  it,  it's  good  for  what  ails  us! 


But  we  venture  the  prediction  that  some  red,  and  possibly  even  some  black 
and  blue  will  be  involved,  before  all  farmers  are  brought  around  to  the  new 
way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Gardner  virtually  predicts  that  soon  it  will  be  up  to  the 
farmer  himself  to  find  a  buyer  for  his  old  tractor. 


THERE  is  one  point  not  brought  out  in  the  article,  however,  that  is  worthy 
of  note;  namely,  even  though  the  dealer  refuses  to  tie  up  his  money  in 
used  machines,  he  still  is  in  a  position  to  assist  the  farmer  in  disposing  of  a 
second-hand  tractor.  For,  not  having  any  used  machines  on  hand  himself,  he 
can  lend  his  efforts  towards  finding  a  buyer  to  deal  direct  with  the  owner. 

And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  progressive,  square-dealing  tractor  man, 
who  is  intent  on  making  friends  as  well  as  sales,  will  take  almost  as  much 
interest  in  finding  a  buyer  for  the  customer's  used  tractor  as  he  would  in 
selling  one  from  his  floor.  Therefore,  even  if  tractor  dealers  finally  agree 
to  make  no  more  trades,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  owner  will  be  thrown 
entirely  on  his  own  resources  in  disposing  of  his  old  machine. 


•  n>VERY  farmer  knows,  however,  that  aside  from  all  economic  arguments, 
JO  the  second-hand  tractor  question  will  be  settled  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  As  long  as  competition  is  keen,  no  doubt  there  will  be  "trades." 
But  if  the  demand  should  far  exceed  the  supply,  one  of  the  first  evidences  of 
"independence"  on  the  part  of  dealers  undoubtedly  would  be  refusal  to  accept 
used  engines  in  trade  for  new  ones.  As  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  dealers 
can  be  as  independent  as  this. 

The  used  tractor  after  all,  is  an  "elephant"  on  somebody's  hands.  Almost 
any  farmer  had  rather  sell  at  a  sacrifice  to  a  second-hand  dealer  than  take 
his  time  to  find  a  customer.    He  is  not  a  tractor  salesman  and  has  no  sales 


organization.  Therefore,  if  the  wont 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  distribu- 
tors of  new  machines  refuse  to  handle 
the  old  ones,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
"in-betweens"  who  will  make  a  busi- 
ness of  buying  and  selling  used  trac- 
tors. The  automobile  industry  fur- 
nishes a  good  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  future  tractor  sales  policies,  and 
second-hand  tractor  dealers  already 
are  doing  business  in  several  Califor- 
nia towns. 


Investments 

THE  pleasant  pastime  of  dipping 
coupons,  ten  years  ago  regarded 

as  a  diversion  of  the  idle  rich, 
now  is  regular  routine  in  the  offices 
of  many  progressive  business  farmers. 

And  the  coupons  not  all  are  clipped 
from  liberty  bonds,  either!  In  fact, 
under  present  conditions,  there  is 
little  satisfaction  in  cashing  liberty 
bond  coupons;  the  owner's  pleasure 
is  lost  in  contemplation  of  their  mar- 
ket value! 

tyot  so  with  high  grade  industrial 
securities,  however.  More  and  more 
members  of  the  agricultural  fraternity 
are  becoming  owners  of  such  secur- 
ities, especially  those  issued  by 
dustries  connected  with  or  depend 
upon  agriculture.  For  instance, 
California  producers  own  stock 
successful  concerns  manufacturing  I 
selling  tractors,  machinery  and 
chandise.  And  what  could  be 
fitting  than  that  some  of  the  pre 
resulting  from  farming  operat 
should  thus  be  made  to  work  for 
the  owner  and  the  home  indus 
that  supply  his  wants?  Nor  does 
present  day  farmer-investor  draw 
line  at  local  enterprises! 

Orchard  and  Farm  ventures  to 
diet  that  as  time  goes  on  the  j 
centage  of  dividend  checks  mailed 
California    investors    will  be 
more  equally  divided  between  city  i 
dresses  and  rural  routes.  Too 
of  them  have  been  going  to 
producers! 
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MMKEW  INRKfWIGN 

^keTruitofthe  Vmefinourfrlfre" 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM  readers 
are  seekers  after  information. 
They  find  much  of  the  prac- 
tical sort  every  month  in  the  Great 
Western  Farm  Magazine.  But,  of 
course,  we  cannot  always  publish  de- 
tailed accounts  of  experiments  and  the 
conclusions  reached  by  State  and  Gov- 
ernment investigators,  as  put  out  in 
bulletin  form.  A  number  of  new  Gov- 
ernment bulletins,  of  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia farmers,  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution. Order  by  number,  giving 
full  name  and  address,  from  DIVIS- 
ION OF  PUBLICATIONS,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C.  (The  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins are  free.) 

Farmers' 
Bulletin 

Castrating  and  Docking  Lambs. . .  1134 
A  Method  of  Analyzing  the  Farm 

Business    1139 

Foods  for  Young  Children   717 

Sudan  Grass    1126 

Selecting  a  Farm    1088 

Rabies  or  Hydrophobia   449 

Grasshoppers  and  Their  Control 
on  Sugar  Beets  and  Truck  Crops  691 

The  Stable  Fly   1097 

Co-Operative  Marketing  of  Wood- 
land Products    1100 

Terracing  Farm  Lands   997 

How  Insects  Affect  the  Rice  Crop  1086 
How  to  Preserve  Wearing  Apparel  1089 

The  University  of  California,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  also 
has  issued  some  new  circulars,  among 
which  is  Bulletin  321,  on  Commercial 
Production  of  Grape  Syrup. 

State  Publications 

From  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Sacramento,  may  be  obtained 
a  report  by  Professor  Nougaret  on 
The  California  Grape  Industry,  1919, 
known  as  Report  No.  1.  The  depart- 
ment also  issues  a  monthly  bulletin 
of  direct  interest  to  all  California 
producers,  which  is  sent  free  on 
request. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany Agricultural  Extension  Division, 
Harvester  Building,  Chicago,  has  a 
complete  list  of  very  helpful  bulletins 
on  many  different  subjects,  some  of 
which  are  sent  free  and  some  of  which 
cost  from  two  to  eight  cents.  The 
list  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
International  Company,  as  above. 
This  concern  also  publishes  working 
drawings  for  making  all  kinds  of  knots 
and  splices,  the  cost  of  these  being 
one  cent  each. 

Much  Free  Information 

•Many  different  advertisers,  whose 
announcements  appear  in  Orchard 
and  Farm,  send  helpful  catalogs,  bul- 
letin's and  circulars  free  of  charge.  Be 
sure  to  read  the  ads  every  month. 
•Please  mention  Orchard  and  Farm 
whenever  you  write  for  bulletins  or 
information.  Thank  you. — The  Editor. 


The  Pasture 

'M  GOING  out  to  clean  the  pas- 
tare  spring; 
11  only  atop  to  rake  the  leaves 
away 

And    wait    to    watch    the  Water 

clear,  I  may)  : 
tha'n't  be  gone  long — You  come 
too. 

m  going  out  to  fetch  the  little  calf 
hat's  standing  by  the  mother.  It's 

so  young, 
t  totters  when  she  licks  it  with  her 
tongue. 

sha'n't  be  gone  long — You  come 
too. 

—Fran  "North  of  Boston."  by  Rolwrt  FrorL 
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IxcVYNJE  dT  BOWLER 

qOO  SANTA  FEAVE..„  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

District  Offices  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  SAN  JOSE, 
FRESNO,    WILLOWS,  MODESTO, 
BAKERSFIELD. 


MODEL  "A" 
ALLEN  TRACTOR 


Red  Seal  Continental  Tractor  Engine, 
rated  10,  guaranteed  12  h.  p.  No  dif- 
ferential. Turning  radius  7  ft.  All 
bearings  "Timken,"  including  front 
wheels.  Complete  transmission  dust 
proof,  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  Bdwy.  7072. 

1230-32  Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 
Factory:  West  Alhambra,  Calif. 


Fruit 
Trees 
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Fruit  Trees 
That  Produce 

Your  profits — the  whole  success  of  your  or- 
chard depend  upon  the  kind  of  trees  you  set 
out.  You  can't  get  big  crops  of  good  fruit 
from  poor  stock.  The  trees  we  send  you 
are  all  budded  from  parent  stock,  of 
PROVEN  PRODUCTIVENESS.  We  can 
point  you  to  successful  orchards  all  over 
this  State  that  have  been  established  thru 
the  original  planting  of  stock  from  this 
nursery.    Write  for  Price  List. 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Narsery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Co.  Famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California. 
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they  live  in  the  cities  or  engage  in  the 
business  of  farming.  The  response  of 
the  counties  this  year  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  these  labors  have  not  been 
in  vain. 

Thirty  counties  have  gathered  the 
best  in  their  store'  ouses  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  visitors.  Here  will  be 
seen  the  products  of  the  soil,  from  the 
golden  orange  and  the  cotton  of  the 
Southland  to  the  rye  and  winter 
apples  of  the  northern  counties.  Each 
will  be  embellished  and  made  attrac- 
tive by  some  outstanding  feature  typi- 
cal of  the  county  or  district  and  its 
chief  indastry.  The  visitor  will  be 
enabled  to  take  a  trip  through  the 
State  from  San  Diego  to  Shasta 
County  and  see  everything  worth 
seeing  without  spendin  ga  cent  for 
gasoline. 

School  Exhibits 

Those  interested  in  the  vocational 
training  of  the  young  will  be  delighted 
with  the  practical  demonstrations  con- 
ducted by  the  classes  of  several  of  the 
larger  schools  of  the  State.  Every 
phase  of  this  important  work  of  the 
schools  will  be  demonstrated  by  the 
pupils  themselves. 

The  woman's  building  will,  as 
usual,  be  the  center  of  attraction  for 
mothers  and  children.  Comfortable 
nurseries,  playgrounds,  attendant 
nurses  and  every  other  comfort  have 
been  provided,  while  experts  will  in- 
struct in  hygiene  and  the  proper  rear- 
ing of  the  little  ones. 

Many  Entertaining  Stunts 
There  will  not  be  a  dull  moment 
during  the  entire  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. The  program  of  amusements  has 
been  so  arranged  that  there  will  be 
something  doing  every  minute.  High 
class  vaudeville  and  circus  acts  will  be 
given  between  the  races  and  what  with 
the  dancing  elephants,  band  contests, 
fashion  parades,  aeroplane  stunts, 
fireworks,  high  divers  and  a  hundred 
other  diversions  the  visitor  will  indeed 
be  "finicky"  who  does  not  find  thrills 
and  satisfaction. 

Snappy  horse  races  are  assured  by 
a  fine  lot  of  fast  ones  who  have  made 
records  this  year  on  Eastern  tracks, 
and  the  entries  are  well  filled. 

Dog  Races 

Dog  races,  wherein  the  fastest  grey- 
hounds in  the  State  will  compete  for 
big  prizes,  are  to  be  an  added  feature 
to  the  track  events.  This  stunt  is 
made  possible  by  the  assistance  of  a 
mechanical  device"  which  keeps  a 
stuffed  rabbit  a  short  distance  ahead 
of  the  fastest  dog  for  a  quarter  mile 
along  the  homestretch. 

Big  Livestock  Show 

In  the  livestock  department,  over 
1500  entries  already  have  been  made 
and  some  are  of  the  bluest  blood  of 
their  tribes.  One  $41,000  bull,  one 
$10,000  sow  and  several  high  priced 
horses  are  only  a  sample  of  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  entries  for  1920. 

The  educational  display  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  occupy 
the  entire  south  end  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Pavilion  and  will  be  a  revela- 
tion in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
education.  Director  George  Hecke 
has  inaugurated  an  innovation  in  that 
he  will  so  conduct  this  department 
that  the  orchardist,  the  general  farmer 
and  the  stockman  may  receive  full  and 
complete  information  on  any  question 
regarding  his  business  through  actual 
products  on  display.  The  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  again  will  present 
its  beautiful  panorama  of  mountain 
and  stream  in  the  north  end  of  the 
pavilion,  it  being  eight  feet  larger 
this  yeas. 
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ABOVE: 
The 
Magnificent 
State  Fair 
Building, 
Used  for  the 
First  Time 
Last  Year, 

Which 
Will  House 
State  and 

County 
Exhibits  at 
the 

Epochal  1920 
Sacramento 
Event. 


AT  LEFT: 
Guy  Hall 
of 

Kansas  City, 
Manager  of 

Five 
Successful 

Tractor 
Exhibitions, 
Who  Is  Handling 
the 

Los  Angeles 
Tractor  • 
and  Implement 
Show — 
September 
20-26. 


PROMINENT  MEN  IN  CALIFORNIA   TRACTOR  CIRCLES 


Big  Five"  of  Power  on  the 
Farm  Exhibit,  who  will 
also  take  part  in  Los  An- 
geles Show. 


W.  V.  Freeman 

President  California  Tractor 
and  ■  Implement  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco. 


Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher 

Chairman  Demonstration  and  Ex- 
hibit Committee,  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association,  San 
Francisco,  who  has  undertaken  the 
important  task  of  linking  the  Uni- 
versity with  power  farming. 

A.  D.  Taylor 

Oregon-Washington  Representative 
P.  C.  Tractor  Association,  who  is 
working  towards  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  North,  Central  and  South 
Pacific  West. 


George  Collins 

Manager  Power-on-the-Farm  Ex- 
hibit: Executive  Secretary  Califor- 
nia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation, who  is  doing  big  work  for 
the  tractor  industry,  the  farmers, 
and  California. 

W.  H.  Gardner 

Chairman  Pacific  Coast  Tractor 
Association,  who  is  a  successful 
sales  manager,  and  who  contributes 
to  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ment  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  members  will  co-operate  and 
exhibit,  and  the  Northwestern  Asso- 
ciation, including  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington dealers,  both  of  which  havel* 
joined  with  the  Los,  Angeles  associa- 
tion in  forming  a  joint  committee, 
known  as  the  Pacific  Coast  Tractor* 
Association. 

An  Able  Leader 

While  a  committee,  headed  by 
W.  W.  Rainey  and  H.  Hudson,  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the 
Los  Angeles  association,  deserves 
credit  for  much  of  the  hard  prelim- 
inary work  of  the  show,  its  ultimate 
success  is  to  be  largely  the  result  of 
the  leadership  of  Guy  Hall  of  Kansas 
City,  widely  known  as  the  manager 
of  five  successful  shows  in  that  city 
and  employed  especially  for  the  local 
event  by  the  Los  Angeles  association. 

Mr.  Hall  assures  all  those  inter- 
ested that  everything  is  moving  with- 
out a  hitch  towards  a  successful  and, 
in  fact,  noteworthy  event.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  great  amount  of  thought, 
expense  and  hard  work  being  expend- 
ed upon  this  show  by  the  tractor  and 
implement  men,  Orchard  and  Farm 
has  no  hesitation  in  urging  every 
farmer  who  possibly  can  do  so  to  take 
the  family  by  car  or  rail  on  a  little 
vacation  to  Los  Angeles,  where  a  trip 
to  the  show  can  be  combined  with  a 
stay  at  the  beaches  and  enjoyment  of 
the  city  theaters  and  other  attractions. 
Here  is  a  case  where  pleasure  and 
"good  business"  may-  be  pleasantly 
combined. — J.  C.  K. 


A  One-Man  Power  Hoist 

GEORGE  G.  M'VICKER,  a  power 
farmer,  believes  in  using  his  trac- 
tor for  many  jobs.  Whenever  he  has 
a  job  that  requires  two  men,  and  one 
man  isn't  available,  he  usually  calls 
on  his  tractor  to  help  out. 

At  haying  time,  Mr.  McVicker 
stated  in  a  recent  letter,  he  found  him- 
self short  of  help  and  therefore  de- 
vised a  way  to  use  his  tractor  for  lift- 
ing the  hay  into  the  mow.  This  is 
how  he  did  it: 

"It  was  easy  enough,"  he  said,  "to 
pull  the  loads  under  the  mow  door  oil 
the  barn  with  the  tractor.    After  the 
load  was  in  place  I  put  the  tractor  is 
line  with  the  hay  rope  that  lifts  the 
fork  into  the  barn  and  jacked  up  one 
wheel.    I  put  a  block  under  the  other 
wheel  and  then  tied  the  end  of  the 
hay  rope  to  the  rim  of  the  drive  wheel 
of  the  tractor.   You  see  that  my  idea 
was  to  throw  in  the  clutch  of  the  trac- 
tor, and  because  of  the  differential  I 
expected   that   the   wheel   that  i 
blocked  on  the  ground  would  st 
still  and  the  other  one  would  t 
This  one  that  had  been  jacked*  in 
the  air  was  the  one  to  which  I 
tached  the  hay  rope.    The  idea 
that  this  wheel,  being  free,  would  t 
and  wind  the  hay  rope  around 
rim,  thus  lifting  the  fork  full  of 
into  the  mow  without  my  getting 
of  the  load. 

"The  plan  worked  well.  To  avi 
climbing  down  after  sticking  the  fo 
and  then  climbing  back  after  the  tra 
tor  had  done  its  work,  I  attached 
20-foot  windmill  pump  rod  to  1 
clutch  lever  of  the  tractor  and  I 
this  rod  on  the  side  of  the  load  whi 
I  could  reach  it. 

"When  the  tractor  was  thrown  into 
reverse  gear  the  drive  wheel  acte4 
like  a  drum  and  wound  up  the  rope, 
lifting  the  hay  into  the  barn,  of 
slipping  the  clutch  the  load  could  bj. 
lifted  at  a  safe  speed.  After  I  had 
dropped  the  load  into  the  mow  I  re- 
leased the  gear  of  the  tractor  so  that 
the  rope  would  unwind  as  I  pulled 
the  fork  back  to  the  load  by  hand. 
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MOLINE 


The  Universal  Tractor 


3^2  Plow 
Capacity 


The  Moline  is  unique  in 
the  tractor  field — made  so 
by  our  patent  protection. 


It  is  the  correct  farm  power  unit,  doing  all  belt  and  field  work,  including  cultiva- 
tion, with  one  man. 

Engineering  and  manufacturing  development  of  the  Moline  Tractor  and  Moline 
Plows  enable  us  to  announce  a  3-2  Plow  for  use  with  the  Moline  Tractor. 

3  plows  for  ordinary  conditions  which  prevail  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

2  plows  for  extreme  conditions  and  unfavorable  seasons. 

An  average  saving  of  4.7  horses  per  farm,  and  a  total  average  saving  of  $1,408.16  per 
year,  is  reported  by  yearly  Moline  tractor  performance  records  received  from 
owners  to  date.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  anyone  interested  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally inspect  these  records. 

If  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  behind"  or  horse 
drawn  implements  you  noro  have  with  the  Moline 
Tractor  the  same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors. 


See  Your  Moline  Dealer  or  Write  Our  Nearest  Branch  at: 


Moline 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louis 


Poughkeepsie 
Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 


Indianapolis 

Stockton 

Spokane 


Portland 

Salt  Lake  City 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 


Minneapolis 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Sioux  Falls 


Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  III. 
Memphis 


OLUSTE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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COVER 
CROP? 

GERMAIN'S  MELILOTUS 

INDICA,  OF  COURSE! 
Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of 
FERTILIZER. 
Write  for  prices. 


Established  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Comer 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cat. 


Remedies  for  Cow  Clean- 
ing, Breeding  and  Abor- 
tion, Scouring  Calves,  Hog 
Cholera.  An  Insect  De- 
stroyer.  A  Poultry  Food. 

Lambert  Stock 

Remedies  Company 

A.  M.  Bibens,       H.  V.  Bridgeford, 
President.         Vice  President. 

Factory:  Modesto,  Cal. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


SAVE 
MILK 


AN-FO  Calf  Meal  Is 
made  with  the  oil 
meals,  which  con- 
tain a  hitch  percent- 
ace  of  digestible  fat. 
fat. 

AN-FO.  containing  double  the  fat  of  most 
feeds,  makes  a  food  very  like  whole  milk 
in  value.  Fed  In  water  or  skim  milk.  NO 
SCOURS.  At  feed  dealers  or  Animal  Food 
Co.,  Oakland. 


CALF 
MEAL 


BEAN 

Threshers 


Largest  cleaning 
capacity  of  any 
thresher  made  and  requires  less  help  and 
power  to  operate.  Pays  for  Itself  In  one 
season.  Hardwood  construction  throughout. 
Won't  split  the  seed.  Double  cylinder.  Made 
In  six  sizes — largest  to  smallest.  WHITE 
FOR  CATALOG. 

California  Implement  Co. 

122-124  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


BE  SURE  TO  READ 

"Helpful  Hints 
Contest" 

Announcement 
Elsewhere  in  Adver- 
tising Columns  of 
This  Issue 


e  Tractor  Trade  Trade  Tractors? 


I 


WANT  a  cash  allowance  for 
that  old  Pussyfoot!  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  it!  You're  in  the 
tractor  business;  YOU  can  sell  it!" 
Tom  Greene,  the  far  from  silent  part- 
ner of  Greene  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  punc- 
tuated each  sharp  sentence  with  a 
blow  of  the  fist  on  the  steering  wheel 
of  his  car. 

Bob  Burrell,  on  the  ground,  his 
shoulder  against  the  windshield, 
looked  across  to  the  front  of  his  new 
building — to  the  shiny  new  models 
that  filled  the  show  room.  Then  he 
answered:  "That's  what  you  want,  of 
course,  Greene.  You  want  to  get  out 
from  under.  So  do  I.  My  tractor 
business  is  the  selling  of  new  ma- 
chines. I  know  I  can  make  money 
and  customers  that  way.  But  I  don't 
want  the  grief  of  tying  up  money  in 
junk,  in  rebuilding  cripples,  in  finding 
customers  for  used  stuff,  and  trying 
to  run  two  kinds  of  businesses!" 

"But  how  are  you  going  to  keep 
from  it?   There's  a  bunch  of  machines 


By  W.  H.  Gardner 

pect  a  thousand  dollars  for  it  toward 
the  new  one." 

"Yes,  and  you'll  take  seven-fifty. 
The  service  man  tells  me  your  driver 
has  known  you  expected  to  turn  it 
in  and  has  let  it  run  down.  Lazy 
about  grease  and  oil,  and  all  that.  It 
will  just  about  run  in  here  to  the 
shop  and  that's  all." 

Greene  laid  his  hat  down  on  the 
desk.  "Now  you're  talking  business. 
Of  course  I  haven't  put  in  much  time 
or  money  on  the  old  carcass  these 
last  few  days.    Is  that  an  offer?" 

"No!  But  listen.  That  machine 
costs  me  seven-fifty.  I  can't  sell  it 
as  it  is — people  want  my  statement  as 
to  the  condition  it  is  in,  and  I've  got 
to  tear  it  down  and  look  into  the. 
transmission  and  motor.  That  cost; 
money!  Then  I've  got  to  replace 
worn  parts — maybe  rebore.  More 
money!  It  will  be  here  a  couple  of 
months  before  I  can  move  it.  Money 


j  How  T->o  you  "Do  ?  Won't  you  co^e 

I'LL^SE-LLYOU  SOMfrThiHQ  MICE 
A  PRETTY  TOY  OF  TEMPERED  TIM, 
YOU  SIMPLY  PAY  THE  "PRICE-. 


"Greene,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  investing  time  and  money  in  our 
service  if  it  didn't  make  steady  cus- 
tomers for  us.  The  way  the  old 
Pussyfoot  has  performed,  and  the  way 
we  have  taken  care  of  you  entitles 
us  to  a  repeat  order  without  much 
fuss  or  argument.  You  wouldn't  be 
talking  to  me  if  you  weren't  already 
sold  on  the  Pussyfoot! 

"But  you've  side-tracked.  Back  to 
the  main  line.  Let's  look  at  it  from 
a  broader  view;  let's  think  of  the  man 
that's  going  to  fall  heir  to  the  old- 
timer. 

"If  he  buys  it  from  me  after  it's 
repaired  he'll  have  a  machine  that  hat 
some  new  parts  and  some  that  are 
pretty  nearly  gone.  I  can't  replace 
all  gears  that  show  wear.  Consequent- 
ly, I  can't  guarantee  him  anything  ex- 
cept that  the  tractor  is  in  reasonable 
running  condition.  It  will  cost  him 
seven  fifty  for  the  tractor,  fifty  for 
tearing  ■down  and  inspecting,  two 
fifty  for  new  parts,  two  fifty  for  labor, 
fifty  for  interest  on  the  amount  tied 
up,  two  hundred  for  selling  overhead, 
and  cost,  and  I'll  try  and  get  a  hun- 
dred for  profit.  Total  price,  sixteen 
fifty! 

"Now,  when  we  get  to  rebuilding 
we'll  come  to  a  gear,  let's  say,  that's 
worn  25  per  cent.  It's  a  shame  to 
throw  it  away,  but  we've  got  to — for 
the  wear  shows  up  to  the  critical  eye 
of  the  buyer,  and  maybe  we  need  a 
new  one  to  properly  mesh  with  a  new 
pinion  that  HAS  to  go  in.  There  you 
are  with  three-quarters  of  a  valuable 
machined  casting,  absolutely  wasted. 
Who  pays  for  it?" 

Greene  grinned.  "I  see  where  I'm 
being  headed  for!  I  suppose  I  do.  If 
I'd  sold  the  machine  as  she  stands  I 
would  get  somethin'  for  that  gear;  as 
it  is,  I  don't  get  an  allowance  that'll 
cover  that — and  maybe  a  few  more 
parts  like  it." 

"All  right,"  B  u  r  r  e  11  continued, 
"there's  an  economic  waste  that  comes 


at  work  that  soon  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  ones — and  new  ones  of 
the  same  make  if  the  old  ones  were 
any  good.  Up-to-date  farmers  want 
up-to-date  machines — it's  human  na- 
ture if  it  isn't  sound  business.  Some 
of  'em  buy  more  land  and  want  big- 
ger machines.  Some  change  their 
crops  and  want  different  models.  Some 
wear  out  their  machines  until  they're 
good  only  for  the  man  who  wants  only 
a  motor  to  drive  a  pump  or  something 
And  I'm  telling  you  mighty  few  men 
are  going  to  sell  machines  to  the 
scrap-dealer  —  the  original  owners 
simply  will  not  keep  'em  that  long. 
You  have  got  to  come  to  it,  my  boy!" 

Burrell  grinned  a  bit  ruefully.  "All 
right,  you've  sure  started  an  argu- 
ment. Come  on  into  the  office  and 
let's  thrash  this  thing  out!" 

Settled  behind  his  desk,  the  tractor 
man  picked  up  the  thread.  "Yes, 
there  is  a  second-hand  tractor  prob- 
lem, all  right!  There  didn't  used  to 
be,  but  now  there  are  thousands  of 
worn  machines  that  must  make  way 
for  new  ones.  They  will  either  be 
sold  by  some  firm  not  yet  organized 
that  specializes  in  rebuilt  machines,  or 
by  me,  or  by  YOU!" 

"Hold  on — hold  on!"  interrupted 
the  farmer.  "Don't  get  back  on  that 
tack.    I'm  not  a  salesman,  I'm  

"Now,  wait  until  I  get  through! 
How  much  do  you  want  for  your 
Pussyfoot?" 

"Well.  ;t  cost  an  even  two  thousand 
three  years  ago.  Your  new  machines 
sell  for  twenty-seven  fifty.    I'll  ex- 


WKW'S  TV\RT  ?  XOV)  WANT  TO  MAKE. 

iN\>  LfcrWE  THE  OLD  ONE  HERE? 
SHUT'S  NOT  THE  YW  THE  GAME 

ISPLftYEPj 


tied  up  means  interest.  Then  I've  got 

to  sell  it  at  a  price  to  at  least  break 
even,  and  cover  the  bonus  to  the 
salesman  that  turns  it.  That  machine 
will  stand  me  fifteen  hundred  before 
I'm  through.  And  I'll  have  to  sell  it 
to  a  man  who  might  have  bought  a 
new  one  if  it  hadn't  been  necessary 
to  force  the  used  one  over — probably 
someone  who  hasn't  the  cash  for  a 
new  one  and  gives  me  paper.  Why, 
I'll  have  to  make  TWO  sales  to  get 
the  profit  on  ONE!" 

"That's  hardly  fair,  it  won't  take  a 
minute  to  sell  ME  if  you'll  handle  the 
old  one!" 


out  of  the  pockets  of  both  you  and  the 
man  who  buys.  Here's  another  slant: 
Suppose  you  put  on  some  new  tracks 
and  had  her  rebored — say  it  costs 
three  fifty  in  all — what  would  you 
think  of  it  as  a  buy?" 

The  farmer  plunged  ahead  without 
seeing  the  trap.  "Worth  thirteen 
hundred  dollars  of  any  man's  moneyl 
Why,  Burrell,  that  machine  would  be 
as  good  as  new!  Fine  care  she's  had, 
if  I  do  say  it.  Transmission  sound  as 
a  nut,  radiator  without  a  leak,  crank- 
shaft true  as  " 

"Not  so  loud,"  laughed  the  tractor 
man,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and 

(Continued  oa  Pa«e  tS) 
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How  Much  Power  Do  You  Need? 


Don't  underestimate  your  power  needs.  Don't 
try  to  do  heavy  tractive  work  with  inadequate 
power.  Overloading  causes  60%  of  all  upkeep  ex- 
pense. Eliminate  that  60%.  Buy  a  "Caterpillar" 
75  Tractor — a  machine  with  plenty  of  power  for 
pulling  an  11%-foot  land  leveler,  the  biggest  size 
ground  drive  harvesters,  a  subsoiler  or  deep  tillage 
plows,  absolutely  without  danger  or  fear  of  over- 
loading. 

Remember  that  the  extra  big  power  of  the  "75" 
entails  little  additional  first  cost  or  operating  ex- 
pense and  no  extra  labor  or  maintenance  cost.  Every 
week  in  the  year  there  are  times  when  you'll  wish 
you  had  that  extra  power.  Play  safe  on  power,  as 
well  as  on  service,  on  durability,  on  performance — 
make  your  choice  a  tractor  of  proved  performance — 
the  "Caterpillar"  75  Tractor. 

"Caterpillar"  75  Tractor  stands  first  in  power — it 
has  become  the  standard  machine  for  deep  plowing, 
subsoiling,  chiseling,  leveling  and  other  heavy  work. 

It  stands  first  in  economy,  using  less  fuel  and  oil 
than  other  tractors  of  considerably  less  horsepower. 

It  stands  first  in  accomplishment — results  behind 
the  drawbar.  It  is  geared  right—on  direct  drive  it 
handles  a  big  width  of  plows  at  the  proper  plowing 
speed. 

It  stands  first  in  accessibility — a  more  important 
advantage  than  most  people  realize,  for  in  the  course 
of  a  year  it  means  a  considerable  saving  of  the  time 
necessary  for  cleaning,  oiling,  adjusting,  etc 

"Caterpillar"  75  Tractor  works  on  any  ground 
surface  without  power-loss  due  to  slippage.  It  turns 
as  short  as  the  implements  can  follow.  Its  durability 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  first  "75s"  built,  seven 
years  ago,  are  still  in  successful  service.  It  is  backed 
by  real  factory  service,  that  insures  success  and 
eliminates  delays  in  the  field.  It  is  built  better,  espe- 
cially since  the  adoption  of  rigid  Government  stand- 
ards during  the  war,  than  any  other  tractor. 

Yon  can  get  immediate  delivery  of  a  "Caterpillar" 
75  Tractor  if  you  place  your  order  without  delay. 
Buy  now  and  be  equipped  to  do  your  work  properly, 
economically,  quickly. 


Remember  This— 
"Caterpillar"  75  Tractor 
Is  by  Far  the 
Most  Powerful  Tractor 
on  the  Market  Today 


The  "45" 

The  "45"  is  a  big  tractor 
in  power  and  capacity  for 
work — a  small  tractor  in  its 
ability  to  do  the  light  power  jobs 
economically  and  to  work  in  or- 
chards; small,  irregular  shaped 
fields,  etc.  There's  a  spe- 
cial low-built,  shield- 
protected  model  for  or- 
chard work  that  every 
orchardist  should  inves- 
tigate. 

"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plows 

The  "Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  is  adapt- 
able to  every  kind  and  condition  of  plow- 
ing— extra  deep  plowing,  soft  land,  Bermuda  grass, 
side-hills — convertible  into  a  moldboard  plow  if  de- 
sired. The  only  four  wheel  plow  built.  The  only  plow 
that  positively  overcomes  side  draft.  Plows  any  width 
without  running  the  tractor  on  plowed  ground.  Be- 
sides all  these  features  it  has  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility that  eliminate  breakdowns  and  delays  in  the 
Held. 

"Caterpillar"  Land  Levelers 

Here  is  a  tool  that  will  do  your  leveling  at  mini- 
mum cost  and  in  just  the  way  you  want  it  done.  It's 
as  simple  as  an  anvil,  as  easy 
to  handle  as  a  wheelbarrow. 
It  will  pay  a  big  dividend  in 
your  own  work  and  is  highly 
profitable  equipment  for 
contract  work. 


The  Holt  ManufacturinpCompany 


Stockton,Califomia 

San  Francisco,  Balboa  Building. 


Representation  in  Every 
Part  of  the  World. 


Peoria,  Illinois 

Los  Angeles,  117  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
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Ask  for  Ghirardelli'  s 
Ground  Chocolate  at  the 
store  ivhere you  do  your 
trading.  Never  sold  in 
bulk  but  in  cans  only .  In 
this  -way  Ghirardelli  's 
retains  its flavor  and 
strength — the  tivo  most 
important  elements  of 
good  chocolate. 


IT'S  simpMe  enough — the 
chocolate-sweetness  of 
Ghirardelli 's  makes  additional 
sugar  unnecessary.  Youlose 
nothing  of  its  deliciousness,  its 
flavor,  its  strength,  when  you 
"pass  up"  the  sugar.  ForGhir- 
ardelliY'stands  on  its  own  feet" 
as  a  complete  food  beverage — 
sufficient  unto  itself ! 

Say  1 '  Gear-ar-  delly ' ' 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852        San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELLI  S 


DELAVAL 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


High  Efficiency  Saves  Power 

Above  is  pictured  a  cross  section  of  the  DeLaval  double  suction  single 
stage  pump. 

Notice  the  smooth,  easy  passage  for  the  water.  This  produces  high, 
efficiency  and  therefore  saves  power.  Note  the  double  suction  principle 
and  labyrinth  rings. 

The  pump  case  of  the  DeLaval  is  3plit  horizontally.  This  feature 
permits  of  inspection  without  destroying  pipe  connections. 

This  1b  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  explaining 
the  different  parts  of  the  DeLaval  Irrigation  Pump. 

Write  us  and  learn  what  can  he  saved 
with  High  Efficiency  Pumps. 

Herzog  Electric  and  Engineering  Co. 

172  STEUART  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(Continued  from   Puue  19) 

squinting    humorously  at  the  other.     The  old  one  sort 


"Don't  waste  such  a  fine  selling  talk 
on  me!  Go  talk  to  your  neighbors 
if  you  want  that  two  hundred  dollars!" 

"What  two  hundred  dollars?" 
Greene  suddenly  scowled. 

"The  two  hundred  dollars  profit 
over  and  above  what  you  figure  the 
machine  plus  the  cost  of  repair! 
Listen!  Tell  me  one  honest,  square 
reason  why  you  shouldn't  buy  a  new 
Pussyfoot  for  cash — why  you  should- 
n't spend  a  little  money  to  put  the 
old  one  in  first-class  shape,  price  it 
at  enough  to  make  something  on  the 
turn — offer  it  to  some  of  the  men  you 
know  who  can  see  it  right  on  your 
farm  (and  see  it  work,  too)  men  who 
will  take  your  word  just  as  quick  as 
my  guarantee!  You'll  save  me  a 
whole  lot  of  trouble,  save  yourself 
some  money,  and  do  a  good  turn  for 
some  of  the  little  fellows  out  near 
you  that  aren't  up  to  big  acreages 
yet!" 

"Help,  help,"  groaned  Greene,  in 
mock  agony.  "I'm  slipping!  Let  me 
think  a  minute."  He  reached  for  his 
old  pipe,  located  his  tobacco,  filled 
the  bowl  with  deliberation.  Just  as 
he  applied  the  lighted  match  he  looked 
up  and  announced,  "Slipped!" 

"I  thought  "  began  the  tractor 

man. 

"Keep  quiet  a  minute  or  I'll  change 
my  mind.  And  don't  think  you  talked 
me  into  this!  Fact  is  I'm  going  to 
prove  to  you  I  changed  my  mind  all 
by  myself. 

"You  see,  Burrell,  I'm  figuring  this 
deal  so  as  to  get  a  brand  new  ma- 
chine for  the  spring  rush.  I  don't 
want  to  be  stopping  for  little  repair 
jobs,  once  the  farm  work  is  in  full 
swing.  And  it  just  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  had  the  new  one,  AND  THE 
OLD  ONE,  too,  I'd  be  a  lot  better 
off. 

"I  know  blamed  well  I  can  put  her 
in  good  shape  and  SOME  DAY  sell 
her  to  one  of  the  boys  for  enough 
to  come  out  ahead.  I  wanted  to  sac- 
rifice that  for  a  quick,  clean  turn- 
over— and  I  see  that  it  wasn't  good 
business  for  me,  you,  or  the  other 
fellow  to  do  it  that  way. 

"In  she  comes  tomorrow!  Fix  her 
up  quick — and  if  I  had  known  how  it 
is  workin'  out  she  would  have  gotten 
a  little  less  abuse  these  last  two  weeks. 
But  get  me  a  new  one,  also  quick! 


of  deserves  a  new 

coat  of  paint  and  a  little  rest  in  th 
shed,  and  maybe  a  pension.    She'll  be 
up  for  sale,  when  I  get  my  price,  but 
I'm  in  no  hurry.    For  some  time  this 
season  I  might  need  that  old  rig.  Th 
new  one  may  be  laid  up,  the  wor" 
may  all  come  at  once — we  may  eve 
want  to  double  up.  Suppose  I  do  ha 
thirteen  hundred  tied  up  at  8  per  ce 
— that's  a  fair  premium  to  insure  tha 
I  won't  be  short  of  power  this  s 
son.    The  deal  is  made,  my  son! 

"Fine!''  said  Burrell.  "That's  a  slan 
that  I'll  sure  make  use  of.  For 
tractor  men  can't  afford  to  hand 
much  second-hand  stuff.  The  ti 
is  coming  when  a  dealer  won't  handl 
ANY!  We  can't  do  it  and  break  even 
without  giving  the  short  end  to  either  k 
the  original  owner,  to  the  buyer  off 
the  renewed  machine,  or  both." 

"Tell  me  something?"  asked  Greenejfl 
as  he  got  up  to  go.  "You  wise  sales- 1 
men  don't  figure  a  deal  like  this  . 
without  something  to  fall  back  onj 
What  would  you  have  offered  if  I J 
had  sat  tight,  like  I  meant  to  do?" 

"An  unfair  question,"  laughed  the 
dealer,  "but  I'll  answer  it.    I  pay  cash 
for  my  tractors,  and  turn  over  every 
dollar  I  can  get  as  fast  as  I  can.  SoC 
I  MIGHT  have  offered  to  sell  you  *fl 
new  model  at  FULL  CASH  PRICE 
— and  let  you  bring  in  the  old  one 
when  the  boys  could  work  it  over  torn 
spare  time.    I'd  have  stood  for  the 
material  and  labor;  you'd  have  been 
in  the  money  that  was  tied  up  in  the 
old  rig.    Some  day  it  would  sell,  and 
then  I  would  have  sent  you  a  check 
for  seven  fifty." 

"Fair  enough,  but  I'd  rather  havol 
my  money  in  a  ready-to-work  tractor., 
in  my  shed  than  in  your  shop!" 

"Oh!  we're  all  better  off  as  we  arfl 
ranged.    Just  you  go  around  talking 
about  the  old  Pussyfoot  as  you  did 
to  me  a  minute  ago,  and  you'll  setty 
that  and  I'll  sell  new  ones  on  thai 
strength  of  the  boost.    But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I'm  not  so  sure  but  what  te 
little  work  and  a  coat  of  paint  will 
make  you  want  to  hang  onto  it — -■ 
something  in  reserve!" 

Greene  looked  back  through  th^P 
door  and  grinned.  "I've  just  raised 
the  price  to  FOURTEF.X  hundred, 
and  don't  you  send  any  second-hand 
buyer  out  to  look  at  it  'til  I'm  done 
with  spring  work!" 


''When  the  tractor  is  rusting,  the  horses  are  resting," 
A  mule-skinning  farmer  maintained.  ' 

But  he  later  asserted  he'd  only  leen  jesting — 
The  very  first  day  that  it  rained! 

— Justin   v  nit 


Inspecting  Farm  Trucks  Pays  Big  Dividends 


ALTHOUGH  all  farmers  know 
that  frequent  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  their  motor  trucks,  the  ma- 
chines are  neglected  a  good  deal  un- 
less some  definite  system  is  adopted.  . 
Ralph  Maistin,  a  dairyman,  watched 
expert  inspectors  do  their  work  until 
he  learned  something  about  it,  ami 
now  he  is  able  to  help  others  with 
his  advice.  Here  are  some  of  his 
helpful  suggestions: 

To  test  front  wheel  bearings  you 


simply  take  hold  of  the  front  wheel 
and  try  to  move  it  sidewise.  If  it 
moves  there  is  something  wrong._  U 
it  is  firm  the  bearings  are  all  right 
and  need  no  attention. 

To  make  sure  universal  joints  art 
firm  grasp  the  propeller  shaft;  if  If 
moves  sidewise  the  universal  joint! 
at  cither  end  are  loose.  This  test  It 
easy  to  malce  and  warns  you  quickly 
of  any  trouble. 

Rear    wheel    hearings  sometime* 
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Come  See  How  Fruit  is  Grown 

with  Case  Kerosene  Tractors, 
Grand  Detour  Orchard  Plows  and  Harrows 


Look  for  tbe 
EAGLE 
Our  Trade  Mark 

NOTE:  We  want  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  our  plows 
and  harrows  are  NO  T  the 
Case  plows  and  harrows 
made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Co. 

.  To  avoid  confusion,  the  J.  I. 
CASE  THRESHING  MA- 
CHINE COMPANY  desires 
to  have  it  known  that  it  is 
not  now  and  never  has  been 
interested  in.  or  in  any  way 
connected  or  affiliated  with 
the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works, 
or  the  Wallis  Tractor  Com- 
pany, or  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow 
Works  Co. 


THESE  will  be  important  features  of  the 
one  big  tractor  and  implement  show 
held  in  the  West  this  year.  Come  out  to 
beautiful  VerdugoWoodlandsof  Glendale, 
9V2  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  There  you 
will  find  fruit  growers  and  farmers  from 
all  parts  of  California  and  adjacent  states. 
There  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  and  see 
how  perfectly  they  are  suited  for  furnish- 
ing power  for  rapid,  reliable  and  profitable 
soil  preparation  and  cultivation. 
Case  Kerosene  Tractors  will  be  there  in 
*  three  sizes  of  standardized  design;  10-18, 
15-27  and  22-40  H.  P.  These  sizes  include 
tractors  small  enough  for  close  orchard 
and  vineyard  work,  with  ample  power 
for  thorough  cultivation,  and  tractors 
powerful  enough  to  handle  the  heaviest 
work  on  farm  or  ranch. 


There  will  be  also  on  exhi  ition  Grand 
Detour  Orchard  Plows,  and  Tractor  drawn 
Tandem  Disc  Harrows,  especially  suited 
for  orchard  and  vineyard  cultivation. 

Another  important  exhibit  represents 
the  line  of  six  sizes  of  Case  Galvanized, 
Steel-built  Threshers,  that  will  thresh, 
separate,  clean  and  save  all  grains  and 
seeds. 

All  fruit  growers  and  farmers  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  use  this  opportunity  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  superiority 
of  the  machinery  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case 
Threshing  Machine  Company;  to  compare 
Case  Kerosene  Tractors,  Grand  Detour 
Plows  and  Harrows,  and  Case  Galvanized, 
Steel-built  Threshers  with  machinery  of 
similar  purpose  but  of  other  make,  which 
will  also  be  on  exhibition. 


C 


POWER  Jgg  FARMING 
MACHINERY 


National  Tractor  and  Implement  Show 

Verdugo  Woodlands  of  Glendale  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  20-26,  1920 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Dept.  DT-9,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Los  Angeles.  162-168  North  Los  Angeles  St.         San  Francisco,  235  15th  St. 


ar.  Test  them  as  you  test  the 
nt  wheel  bearings. 
In  examining  the  motor  the  spark 
gs  make  a  good  place  at  which  to 
rt.  Remove  them  all  and  clean 
m.  I  have  found  that  it  is  very 
"ortant  to  see  that  the  points  of  the 
gs  are  the  proper  distance  apart. 
Removing  cylinder  heads  requires 


caution.  Go  about  it  carefully.  Do 
not  try  it  until  you  have  seen  efficient 
mechanics  at  this  work. 

Examine  grease  cups  and  keep 
them  turned  down.  Do  not  neglect 
those  that  are  not  in  plain  sight,  for 
the  cups  awkwardly  placed  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  give  trouble  be- 
cause of  neglect. 


Keeping  Pumping  Engine  Cool 

IT  ERE  is  a  practical  way  fo  keep 
*•  an  auto  engine  cool  when  it  is 
in  constant  service  in  pumping  water 
on  the  farm:  Have  the  standpipe  or 
discharge  a  little  above  your  engine 
and  solder  a  piece  of  pipe  in  the  dis- 
charge. Connect  this  with  a  hose  to 
another  pipe  running  to  a  50-gallon 


barrel.  Put  in  a  gate  elbow  and  short 
pipe  to  be  immersed  in  the  barrel,  so 
that  the  cool  water  will  go  down  in 
the  barrel.  Drill  two  holes  in  the 
barrel,  with  lock  nuts  and  short  pipe 
and  rubber  hose,  and  connect  up  to 
your  engine.  The  hot  water  goes  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Put  in  a 
pipe  to  drain  the  sur^  lus  water. — J.  E. 
Ingram,  Lemoore,  CaJ. 
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CROMPTON 


"Mi-Weather 
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CORDUROY 
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[resist  water 

When  you  buy  your  next  pair 
of  Trousers  get  good  ones. 
!e  sure  that  the  "All -Weather" 
label  is  in  the  waistband.  You 
^will  be  glad  you  bought  them. 

fl.  Because  —  they  are  strong,  soft  and  comfortable. 
1  2.  Because—  they  keep  you  dry  in  a  light  shower. 

3.  Because — they  dry  in  double  quick  time  if  you  get 
them  loaking  wet. 

4.  Because — they  protect  you  from  wind  and  cold. 

5.  Because — they  don't  shrink,  stiffen  or  lose  their 

color. 

Write  for  free  test  sample  showing  how 
water  rolls  off  Grompton  "All-Weather" 
Corduroy  just  like  quicksilver. 

CROMPTON  RICHMOND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

87  East  31st  Street  -    -  -  NwYou 

CROMPTON  "All-Weather"  CORDUROY 
is  made  specially  for  outdoor  me.  Read 
what  Colonel  Mil  the  I  of  the  Tank  Corps  says: 


Centiemcn: 

•  •  •  I  have  had  one  pair  qf  breeche*  made  of  your 
corduroy  which  I  have  worn  for  two  years  in  the 
trenches,  in  tanks  and  the  hardest  kind  of  wear  and 
want  to  have  another  pair  made. 

Yours  truly. 

t 


gncd)  H.  E.  MITCHEL 

CAmi!  of  T»ok  Corp* 
ContmandinK  He»d^WJ«fn  Tint  Crattl 
C»mp  M«kk.  Md. 


(Continued  from  Pace  II) 

are  capable  of  being  cured  and  the  re- 
mainder are  greatly  benefited  by 
treatment. 

In  this  case  the  treatment  is  slightly 
different  from  that  given  to  gummosis- 
affected  trees.  Instead  of  cutting  out 
bodily  the  bark  affected,  as  in  the 
case  of  gummosis,  it  is  customary 
merely  to  scrape  down  to  the  green 
coloring  matter.  Gum  pockets  are  cut 
out  entirely,  however,  and  the  whole 
surface  painted  with  a  good  disinfec- 
tant such  as  Bordeaux  paste.  A  num- 
ber of  materials  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  and  with  fairly  good  suc- 
cess, including  carbolineum,  crude 
tar,  creolin  and  others.  The  writer 
prefers  to  treat  the  surface  with  a  S 
per  cent  water  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  made  up  from  the  crystals,  and 
to  follow  this  after  it  is  dry  with 
Bordeaux  paste.  Very  satisfactory  re- 
sults have  followed  the  use  of  these 
materials.  In  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease two  or  three  treatments  may  be 
necessary  to  cure  a  tree,  but  most 
of  the  cases  respond  readily  to  one 
treatment. 


The  Last  Stage 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  if 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  cure 
a  large  percentage  of  the  cases.  When 
the  tree  begins  to  exhibit  visible 
symptoms  of  scalybark  injury  in  the 
form  of  deterioration  and  dying  back 
in  the  foliage,  with  a  reduction  in  size 
of  leaf  and  a  loss  of  healthy  color,  it 
may  be  considered  in  the  last  stage. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  state  is  the  attempt  made 
by  the  tree  or  affected  branch  at  re- 
production. For  the  season  or  two 
before  it  dies  a  scalybark-affected  tree 
frequently  will  carry  very  heavy 
crops.  Treatment  at  this  stage  gen- 
erally pays  good  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment, unless  the  tree  is  too  far 
gone. 


If  the  bearing  period  of  the  tree 
is  prolonged  only  one  year,  the 
treatment  usually  will  pay.  Many 
growers  find  it  the  best  policy  ta 
treat  badly  affected  trees  until  they 
fail  to  come  out  with  a  large  crop, 
when  they  are  pulled  out  and  new 
trees  set  in  their  places.  Treatment 
at  this  state  differs  but  little  from  that 
given  in  the  intermediate  stages.  Some 
growers  make  it  a  practice  to  score 
badly  affected  trees  in  order  to  allow 
the  gum  to  drain  out.  Branches  badly 
affected,  yet  small  enough  to  be  re- 
moved without  seriously  disturbing 
the  tree,  should  be  cut  out  bodily.  All 
such  wounds  should,  of  course,  be  well 
sealed  either  with  Grade  B  Asphaltum 
S.  Flotine  or  some  other  good  wound 
dressing. 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  burn 
all  such  limbs  removed  and  to  disin- 
fect pruning  tools  between  cuts  when 
pruning  trees  affected  by  scalybark, 
using  corrosive  sublimate  or  formalin 
for  the  tools. 

Fumigation  and  Bordeaux 

Many  growers  have  a  fear  that 
fumigation,  following  treatment  with 
Bordeaux  paste,  is  apt  to  involve  in- 
jury, but  in  most  cases  investigated 
the  injury  has  been  found  to  be  due 
to  other  causes.  Unless  a  large  part 
of  the  trunk  and  main  branch  sur- 
face of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the 
Bordeaux  paste  and  it  extends  well -tip 
into  the  tree  there  seems  to  be  little 
danger  of  injury  following  fumigation. 

Painting  the  trunks  of  all  citrus 
trees  with  Bordeaux  paste  as  a  pre- 
caution against  brown  rot  and  gum- 
mosis has  been  found  to  be  a  good 
form  of  insurance,  and  fumigation  fol- 
lowing such  treatment  rarely  has 
caused  injury.  For  those  who  fear 
injury,  however,  the  best  time  to  treat 
for  scalybark  is  immediately  follow- 
ing fumigation  rather  than  before  it. 
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Insectary  and  whenever  a  temporary 
infestation  of  cottony  cushion  scale 
appears,  due  to  the  local  ^absence  or 
scarcity  of  Vedalia,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  a  few  to  be  liberated  in  the 
infested  grove  and  the  balance  of 
power  is  soon  in  favor  of  the  ladybird. 

There  are  many  other  beneficial 
families  of  insects  besides  that  of  the 
ladybird  beetles,  but  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents going  into  detail  regarding 
them. 

State  Insectary 

The  growers  of  citrus  fruits  are  fast 
learning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
State  Insectary,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  branch  of  Pest  Control 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  been  reorganized  since 
the  creation  of  that  State  department 
by  the  last  Legislature. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  now 
several  State  insectaries,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  work  in  the  main 
building  at  Capital  Park,  Sacramento, 
the  service  has  been  extended  into  the 
heart  of  the  great  citrus  belt  of  the 
South,  and  at  Alhambra  two  buildings 
are  being  used  in  the  rearing  of  para- 
sites for  citrus  pests.  In  addition, 
other  branches  have  been  established 
at  Fresno,  Upland  and  Santa  Paula, 
with  the  idea  of  breeding  parasites  in 
large  numbers  so  that  they  can  be 
liberated  in  such  quantities  in  infested 
groves  that  the  chance  for  success 


(Continued  from  Pare  8) 

will  be  very  greatly  increased  over 
thafof  the  old  method  of  sending  out 
everything  from  the  main  insectary  at 
Sacramento.  Recently  State  Director 
of  Agriculture  G.  H.  Hecke  has  made 
arrangements  to  locate  the  southern 
work  at  Whittier  instead  of  Alhambra, 
and  plans  are  now  under  way  to  equip 
the  new  headquarters. 

Future  Natural  Control 
Mr.  Smith  is  naturally  a  very  con- 
servative man  who  would  not  inten- 
tionally lead  anyone  astray.  He  has 
said  little  about  the  prospects  of  ulti- 
mately controlling  some  of  the  wont 
citrus  pests  which  are  now  costing 
the  industry  millions  of  dollars  with 
natural  enemies  that  are  being  reared. 
However,  he  has  introduced  species 
of  Black  Scale  and  Mealybug  enemies 
that  promise  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  controlling  these  pests.  Dem- 
onstrations  of  commercial  control  by 
parasites,  on  a  large  scale,  are  now 
under  way  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  Vedalw 
episode,  will  have  a  counter  part  in 
the  case  of  Black  Scale  and  certain 
parasites  which  are  being  bred  by  the 
millions  to  feed  upon  it. 

If  natural  control  can  be  effectively 
accomplished  and  the  huge  cost  01 
fumigation  with  all  its  danger  to  trees 
and  life  materially  lessened,  a  new  era 
in  citrus  growing  will  have  dawned 
upon  us. 


'^^'%^^^fj[tSgoodm  the  Trenches 
'U*  3"  its  good 1in  the  Field \ 


Citrus  Fumigation  .vs0  Sprayimg 
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MORE  than  ever  before,  the 
citrus  growers  of  the  South 
are  turning  toward  spraying  to 
control  scale  pests  of  their  groves. 
In  some  cases  the  reason  assigned  is 
the  failure  of  fumigation  to  bring  the 
desired  results.  In  other  cases  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  we  find  the 
growers  taking  up  spraying  because 
of  the  inability  to  get  fumigators  to 
do  the  work.  In  other  words,  the 
commercial  fumigation  business 
hasn't  quite  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  industry  and  as  a  consequence 
growers  are  unable  to  get  action  at  a 
time  when  safety  and  efficiency 
demand  it. 

It  is  not  the  first  time,  however,  in 
the  history  of  the  citrus  business  that 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  wide- 
spread effort  to  control  some  of  the 
worst  citrus  pests  by  spraying.  In 
times  past  the  results  attained  have 
not  been  on  a  par  with  those  from 
fumigation. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
the  failure  or  partial  failure  of  spray- 
ing to  do  the  "work:  First,  there 
never  has  been  a  standard  spray  ma- 
terial prepared  for  the  citrus  work, 
and  again,  with  materials  that  would 


kill  the  scale  pests,  there  has  always 
been  difficulty  in  doing  the  work 
thoroughly  enough  to  destroy  a  large 
percentage  of  the  scale,  and  conse- 
quently little  good  has  resulted.  Bet- 
ter machines  and  better  equipment  in 
the  way  of  hose  and  nozzles  now  are 
available  and  the  possibility  of  get- 
titng  the  spray  on  100  per  cent  of  the 
scale  is  not  nearly  so  remote  as  at 
one  time. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  spraying  and 
fumigation,  the  writer  wishes  to  em- 
phasize one  or  two  points.  If  spray- 
ing is  going  to  be  done  generally 
there  must  be  devised  some  genuine 
contact  spray  of  uniform  content,  and 
absolutely  safe  for  both  fruit  and 
foliage. 

•  As  scale  insects  are  sucking  insects, 
they  require  a  contact  spray  for  their 
control.  The  tiny  beak  of  a  scale 
insect  that  is  inserted  into  the  leaf 
or  twig  can  take  nourishment  only  in 
liquid  form,  hence  the  spray  applied 
must  kill  by  external  contact.  Among 
sprays  of  this  character  may  be  men- 
tioned all  the  oil  emulsions,  tobacco 
extracts,  sulphur  preparations  and 
soaps.— G.  P.  W. 


A  "Friendly  Enemy" 

Different  stages  in  the  life  of  the  black-spotted,  red  Lady-Bird  beetle,  former- 
ly regarded  as  an  enemy,  but  now  known  to  be  one  of  our  most  beneficial  insects. 

(See  article  on  opposite  page.) 


These  Lady  Birds  Are  Wild 

AMONG  the  long  list  of  species  of 
the  family  familiarly  known  as 
le  lady  bird  beetles,  there  are  only 
ro  that  are  herbivorous.  Unfortu- 
itely  these  two  are  so  destructive 
iiat  they  place  a  bad  blot  on  an  other- 
rise  well-behaved  and  highly  bene- 
ficial family,  most  of  the  members  of 
lich  feed  on  aphids  and  scale  insects. 
One    of    these  "  species    feeds  on 
quashes  and  other  cucurbits  and  the 
ther  has  chosen  beans  for  its  deli- 
icy.    Neither  of  these  pests  is  found 
Jong  the  many  lady  birds  which 
ccur  in  California  at  present. 
The  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  there  are  still  a  great 
many  pests  that  do  not  occur  in  our 
I  State,  and  quarantine   measures  are 
I  an  absolute  necessity  if  wc  are  to  be 
I  protected  against  the  coming  of  those 
undesirables  of  the  insect  world  that 
to  date  have  not  been  able  to  gain  a 
I  foothold  in  our  midst. 


Ladybird,"  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  gives  the  life  history 
of  the  pest  in  full  and  is  splendidly 
illustrated.  Bean  growers  would  do 
well  to  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  in 
order  that  they  may  know  the  habits 
and  appearance  of  a  pest  that  at  any 
time  may  find  lodgment  in  the  bean 
fields  of  the  State.— G.  P.  W. 


Bean  Growers,  Note! 
Bulletin  No.  843,  entitled  "The  Bean 
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THE  TRAILER  WITH  RED  WHEELS 

Reliance  Heavy-Duty  Trailers  are  designed  and  built  with 
the_  one  idea  of  combining1  strength  find  durability  with  light 
weight.  All  unnecessary  heavy  castings  have  been  eliminated, 
and  light  but  strong  wrought  3teel  construction  used  instead. 
Reliance  construction  saves  power,  reduces  tire-wear,  lessens 
chance  for  breakage. 

We  build  various  models  of  Reliance  Trailers — both  two- 
wheel  and  four-wheel  types — of  all  capacities  from  1  to  10  tons. 
There  is  a  Reliance  Trailer  specially  adapted  to  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  and  specifications. 
Also  ask  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

1648  Howard  St.  San  Francisco 

Showing  how  Reliance 
Trailers  double  capacity 
of  trucks  at  only  slight 
increase  in  fuel  expense. 


MIDWEST 


See  Our 
Exhibit  at 
State  Fair 

Dealers:  Some 
desirable  terri- 
tory open. 


FARMERS 


— Right  now  is  the  time  to  start  using 
the  Utilitor.  Farmer*  the  world  over  are 
grabbing  this  Utilitor  as  the  first  real  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  help  problem,  and  at  this 
very  moment  every  farmer  is  laying  hit 
plans  for  bigger  production  next  season. 
Come  in  and  let  ui  show  you  what  the 
Utilitor  will  do  for  you. 

Greer-Brasier-Riker  Co. 

3310  Telegraph  Ave., 
OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Northern  California  Distributors. 
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LINE 

HORSE-DRAWN 


12-20  EMERSON  BRANTINGHAM  TRACTORS 
GREATER  FUEL  ECONOMY 
MORE  POUNDS  PULL 

Have  you  a  fully  illustrated   E-B  12-20  Motor  Catalog?     If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  one  for  you  we  will  gladly  supply  you. 

B.  HAYMAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St.    Since  1876    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Headquarters  for 

Fruit  Bearing 

TREES 

Let  us  know  your  requirements 
early. 

If  you  send  us  your  name  and 
address  we  will  mail  you  our 
new  catalog  when  issued 

FRESNO  NURSERY  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  615-F,  Fresno,  Calif. 


Full  line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  both  high  and  low 

pressure. 

« 

DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
ALFALFA  MILLS 
SHREDDERS 
FEED  MILLS 
MOTORS 

Full  line  of  bearings,  shaftings  and  pulleys. 

COLLINS  &  WEBB  ZZZ££ 


(Continued  from  Pare  7) 

increase  rapidly  in  sugar-content  just      the  standpoint  of  prunes. 


before  they  drop  from  the  tree.  Such 
prunes  yield  the  greatest  weight  of 
dried  fruit.  If  the  weather  appears 
threatening,  you  may  decide  to  pick 
the  prunes  earlier  in  order  to  get 
them  sun-dried  before  it  is  too  late. 
If  you  have  an  evaporator  you  are  in- 
dependent of  weather  conditions  and 
can  allow  the  fruit  to  reach  its  fullest 
maturity  and  weight. 

It  is  difficult  to  control  drying  in 
the  sun  and  your  prunes  may  become 
over-dry  before  they  can  be  shipped 
to  the  packing  house.  With  the  exact 
control  afforded  by  the  evaporator 
you  can  remove  your  prunes  with  the 
maximum  moisture  content  com- 
patible with  good  keeping  quality, 
thereby  obtaining  the  highest  yield  of 
dried  fruit.  Since  dried  fruits  are 
sold  by  weight,  irrespective  of  sugar 
or  moisture  content,  why  sell  your 
prunes  drier  than  they  need  be  to 
keep  well,  consequently  losing  money? 

Sun-dried  prunes  become  dirty  and 
contaminated  with  insect  eggs,  neces- 
sitating a  thor- 
o  u  g  h  cleans- 
ing and  steri 
lization  before 
they  can  bi 
packed.  Ii 
poor  d  r  y  i  n  i 
weather  prune? 
may  fermen 
slightly  arc .uii 
the  pit,  pro 
ducing  a  prum 
of  i  n  f  e  r  i  o  i 
quality.  Drie< 
prunes  c  o  m  i 
from  the  evap 
orator  cleai 
and  free  fron 
insect  life  am 
do  not  require 
strenuous 
processing  be- 
fore packing. 
INSTANCES 
ARE  A  L  - 
READY  ON  RECORD  SHOWING 
THAT  EVAPORATED  PRUNES 
OF  SUPERIOR  FLAVOR  AND  AP- 
PEARANCE BROUGHT  A  HIGH- 
ER PRICE  THAN  SUN-DRIED 
PRUNES  FROM  THE  SAME 
ORCHARD. 

Relative  Costs 

Having  mentioned  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  evaporator,  we  must 
now  consider  the  relative  costs  of 
drying  by  the  two  methods.  The  cost 
of  dipping  and  spreading  on  trays 
will,  of  course,  be  the  same  in  either 
case.  In  sun-drying,  each  truck  of 
trays  must  be  moved  some  distance 
out  into  the  dry-yard,  and  the  trays 
spread  out  one  by  one.  In  the  other 
system,  the  trays  of  prunes  are  placed 
directly  in  the  evaporator  and  remain 
there  until  dry,  when  the  trays  are 
unloaded  and  ready  for  a  second  lot. 
Although  exact  figures  as  yet  are 
lacking,  it  is  felt  that  the  evaporator 
affects  considerable  saving  of  labor 
as  compared  with  tray  handling.  In 
case  rain  necessitates  the  stacking  of 
sun-drying  trays,  followed  by  a  sec- 
ond spreading,  the  evaporator  will  re- 
sult in  an  even  greater  saving.  We 
have  left  to  consider  only  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  power  to  operate  the  evap- 
orator. Recent  improvements  in  con- 
struction and  operation  have  resulted 
in  such  high  efficiency  that  fuel  costs 
as  low  as  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  green  ton 
are  reported.  Some  evaporators  do 
not  use  power,  but  even  in  those 
which  do,  the  cost  of  power  need  not 
be  over  10  per  cent  of  the  fuel  cost. 
Many  of  our  leading  fruit  growers  are 
using  evaporators,  and  these  men  feel 
that  the  slight  additional  cost  for 
fuel  and  power  is  greatly  overbal- 
anced by  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  evaporator. 

In  order  to  be  brief  and  specific  we 
have  discussed  the  matter  only  from 


'Wit  3 


A  Tremendous  Loss 

This  fruit,  spread  out  on  paper  to  dry,  might 
have  been  saved  had  the  grower  owned  an 
evaporator. 


For  vege- 
tables, apples  and  wine-grapes,  the 
advantages  of  the  evaporator  are  even 
more  marked,  while  for  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears,  although  certain 
decided  advantages  exist,  they  do  not 
as  yet  appear  so  marked. 

Present  Types  Successful 
During  the  past  few  years  a  number 
of  different  types  of  evaporators  have 
■been  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
State.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
total  or  partial  failures,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  designers  did  not 
understand  the  fundamental  principles 
of  evaporation.  These  failures  have 
created  a  just  skepticism  on  the  part 
of  growers  which  must  be  overcome 
by  the  success  of  the  few  types  which 
already  have  demonstrated  their  re- . 
liability.  It  is  impossible  in  the  space 
of  this  article  to  describe  all  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  evaporators  or  to 
enumerate  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  We  can,  however,  I 
indicate  the  requirements  for  a  suc- 
cessful evap- 
orator as  fol- 
'ows: 
1.  Economic- 
1  operation 
labor,  fuel, 
ower). 
2.  R  e  a  son- 
bly  rapid  dry- 
ig,  without 
'jury. 

.3.  U  n  i  form 
r  y  i  n  g  and 

I u  a  1 i  t  y  of 
roduct. 
4.  A  b  s  ence 
f  fire  risk. 
U  n  f  o  rtu  -jT 
lately,  some 
evaporator 
manufacturers 
have  made  e'x- 
a  g  gerated 
claims  for  their 
machines,  giv- 
ing drying  periods  and  costs  much  be- 
low those  obtained  in  actual  operation. 
The  best  advice  which  can  be  given 
the  prospective  purchaser  of  an  evap- 
orator is:  DO  NOT  RUY  UNTIL 
YOU  HAVE  SEEN  AN  EXACTLY 
SIMILAR  MACHINE  SUCCESS- 
FULLY DRYING  A  FULL  LOAD 
OF  FRUIT  OR  HAVE  INDIS- 
PUTABLE EVIDENCE  AS  TO 
THE  TIME  AND  COST  OF  DRY- 
ING AS  WELL  AS  QUALITY  OF 
PRODUCT. 

Work  of  Investigation 

The  Division  of  Fruit  Products  of 
the  University  of  California  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
has  been  investigating  the  evapora- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  work  of  this  division 
on  evaporation  includes  the  accumu- 
lation of  comparative  data  by  means 
of  careful  tests  on  all  types  of  com- 
mercial evaporators  in  operation. 

A  great  many  evaporators  will  be 
in  operation  in  the  fruit  growing  dis- 
tricts of  California  during  the  present 
season  and  the  eyes  of  the  horticul- 
tural industry  will  be  focused  upon 
them.  No  accurate  census  of  the 
number  of  evaporators  has  yet  been 
made  but  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry  may  be 
gained  from  the  statement  of  one 
company  that  75  of  their  evaporators, 
in  batteries  ranging  in  capacity  from 
five  to  thirty  tons  of  green  prunes  or 
grapes  per  charge,  will  be  in  opera- 
tion this  fall.  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
IN  TOUCH  WITH  ITS  RAPID 
GROWTH  BELIEVE  THAT 
EVAPORATION  IS  AT  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  A  DEVELOPMENT 
WIHI.CH  ULTIMATELY  WILL 
RIVAL  OUR  GREAT  CANNING 
INDUSTRY. 
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if  N  1914  D.  B.  Mackie,  who  was  then 
|t  employed  as  an  entomologist  in  the 
(Philippine  Islands,  was  assigned  the 
difficult  problem  of  controlling  the 
Irigaret  beetle,  an  insect  which  has 
It  taste  for  tobacco  and  which  was 
j-ery  destructive  to  the  finished 
product  of  the  cigar  and  cigaret 
lactones. 

I  The  idea  of  vacuum  fumigation  was 
ronceived  and  a  special  apparatus  was 
Constructed  for  removing  the  air  pres- 
sure and  at  the  same  time  exposing 
ilhe  infested  goods  to  the  fumes  of 

[arbon  bi-sulphide  gas.  ■  Mackie  now 
is  employed  by  the  State  of  California 
Is  a  special  investigator  for  the  De-, 
lartment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  prin- 
liple  which  proved  so  effective  in  the 
lase  of  the  cigaret  beetle  has  been 
Ipplied  in  the  control  of  insects  af- 
Icting  stored  fruit  products,  especially 
lates  which  were  ravaged  by  the 
krvae  of  moths  after  packing  in  the 
Koachella  Valley. 

Coachella  Valley  Equipment 
II  At  the  present  time  there  are  four 
becially   constructed   vacuum  fumi- 
jators  for  the  date  work  at  Coachella, 
bid  recently  Mr.  Mackie  was  called 
[p  Oregon,  where  two  were  installed 
Ipr  the  Kings  Food  Products  Com- 
i  lany  at  Salem,  to  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  various  food  products  which 
psects  have  seriously  damaged.  The 
lalifornia  Walnut  Growers'  Exchange 
Iso  is  adding  one  of  these  fumigators 
;.p  their  insect  control  equipment. 

II  In  every  case  the  results  have  been 
IJratifying.  The  material  used  is  the 
l|ell  known  carbon  bi-sulphide,  which 
||  a  heavy,  exceedingly  volatile  liquid 

■  hat  quickly  changes  to  a  gas  upon 
llcposure  to  the  air.  The  gas,  while 
lloisonous,  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
lb  inhale  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
Hie  product  commonly  used  in  fumi- 

ption  work  with  insects  and  now  en- 
Irely    used    in    fumigation  control 
rork  with  citrus  pests  in  California. 
Bright  Future 
k I  In    a    recent    conversation,  Mr. 
Itackie  expressed   the   opinion  that 
lere  may  be  many  more  uses  for  the 
kcuum  fumigator  than  have  yet  been 
bggested.    For  example,  the  sterili- 
sation  of   surgical   instruments  and 
pressings  could  be  most  thoroughly 
Mid  effectively  accomplished  by 
leans  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  a 
■bod  disinfectant  used  in  a  vacuum 
■|hus  in  addition   to  the  control  of 
Bisects  which  have  not  been  amenable 
El  ordinary  fumigation,  because  of  the 
Irotection  of  burrows  or  plant  tissue. 
He  science  of  medicine  may  benefit. 

I  At  any  rate,  it  now  seems  that  the 
■luit  grower  of  the  future  will  be  as- 
tred  of  greatetr  protection  against 
Isect    pests    in    the    purchase  of 
kcuum  fumigated  nursery  stock  than 
Iluld  result  from  the  most  careful  in- 
>  lection  methods  that  ever  have  been 

■  piployed. 

"IThe  expense  of  the  work  will,  it  is 

■  lid,  be  nominal,  which  is  another 
llctor  that  will  appeal  to  those  who 
live  spent  large  sums  in  the  control 

I  pests  which  were  introduced  on 

■  prsery  stock  because  inspection  was 
»  |adequatc  to  insure  protection. — 
I  I  P.  W 


McMiv,  of  London 
(Two  Highlanders  stood  looking  at 
je  imposing  facade  of  a  building  in 
I'estminster.  The  cornerstone  bore 
|e  date  in  Roman  characters, 
MCMIV." 

r'Luke  a'  thot,  Angus,"  said  one. 
Kh've  never  heeard  th'  name  McMiv 
jfure,  but  theare's  a  Scotsman  who's 
|>t  his  name  on  one  of  th'  finest 
Hidings  in  London.  Yc  can't  keep 
In  down,  can  ye?" 


Gets  Up  Close  to  the  Rows 
Without  Harming  Trees 

THE  reversible  hitch  permits  setting  the  John  Deere  No.  8  out 
to  either  side  for  work  close  to  the  row.  Special  lever  adjust- 
ment permits  angling  the  levers  in  where  they  are  handy  from  the 
tractor  seat,  Out  of  the  way  of  branches  and  free  of  the  tractor 
wheels  when  turning.  Special  wheel-base  design  permits  close 
work  without  harming  the  trees. 

JOHN  DEERE  NfiS 

ORCHARD  TRACTOR  FLOW 

is  just  what  you  have  been  wanting.  Note  its  special  hitch  and  lever  construction, 
illustrated  below.  It's  an  easily-handled,  low-down,  power-lift,  three-bottom  plow, 
especially  designed  for  use  with  small  tractors  in  orchard  plowing.    Good  for 
general  field  work  too.    Full  stock  at  San  Francisco  for  quick  distribution. 
Be  sure  to  find  out  all  about  this  special  John  Deere  plow. 

Write  today  for  a  folder  describing  It.  Address 
John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Ask  for  booklet  0-6. 
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THE  TRADE  MARK  OF  QUALITY  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  GOOD  IMPLEMENTS 


Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  Irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete  line  of  Sur- 
face Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc.,  8th  and  Irwin  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Bi£  Money  Boring  Wells 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  (or  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIS'  v  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Bend  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


Wrist  Watch  FREE 

St. m  Wind  QIRL8.  BOY8  *  KVKHY 
ONE  I  Thia  tint  8<rt» 
Wrist  Watch  U  siren  ab- 
solute? free  for  distrib- 
uting only  30  Beautiful  13 
zlS  Inch  Scenes,  fruit*. 
Flowers  at  BelurJotv  Pic- 
tures or  30  pkfs.  High  Grade  Poet  Cards  st  15  cent* 
each.  Easy  to  sell.  Order  promptly.  Send  ae  money. 
V/a  trust  you  and  send  everything  postpaid, 
•joutbweateni    fcifpply   C* .  Dv&.  q   W..  1 
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IF  YOU  OWN  A 
TRACTOR 

And  are  interested  in  its  successful  operation,  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss  this  great  National  Tractor  Show  at  Glendale. 

We  will  send  a  complimentary  ticket  to  tractor  owners 
who  fill  in  this  card. 


Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  kindly  send  me  a  complimentary  ticket 
to  the  National  Tractor  and  Implement  Show  of  the  West,  September 

20-26,  inclusive. 


Name 


Address 


Name  of  Ranch  

/  own    Tractors 

Purchased  from   , 

Address   

OAF 


.Gas  Engines 


(Fill  in  all  the  above  information) 


WE  HAVE  ONLY  A 

Limited  Supply  of  These  Tickets.    If  You  Would  Be 
Sure  of  Receiving  Yours,  Mail  Us  Your  Address 

AT  ONCE! 

WE  WILL  AL80  MAIL  TOU  OUR  LATEST  ROAD  MAP. 

Lubricating  the  Power  on  the  Farm  Will 
Be  Our  Subject  at  the  Tractor  Show. 

ADDRESS 

PUENTE  OIL  CO. 

CENTRAL  BLDG..  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

"Oldest  Producer  and  Refiner  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 


UNION  SURE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


Meets  the  demand  for  a  tractor  to  do  all  farm  work. 

UNION  TOOL  COMPANY,  TORRANCE,  CAL. 


A  puncture  proof  tube  FREE  with 
every  Book?  Mountain  Tiro  ordered. 
Rooky  Mountain  Tiros  ere  rooon- 
strooted  and  guaranteed  oa  MOO 
mil*  basis. 

Price  Include*  Tubes  and  Tire* 
28x*\...  I  8J»  Six*....  112 JO 
I  80x8.,..  840  84x4Vi  ..  14.4.1 
80x3*..  OJO  86x*H  ..  14.70 
82X3M-.  9.»0  86x4*..  16.20 
81x4....  11.66  86x6....  16.86 
82x4....  11.00  88x6....  1820 
88x4....  13.46  87x6....  18.46 
la  ersartaa;  •*•<»  »»«th.r  as  ac  CL  I.  fa- 

IfeMeBntfr  fbll  amosst  Met  with  •rS«r 

'ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TIRE  CO. 
tilt 864  ill 1. 2i(  II. .lilt  tits  Cltl.lltie 


40CordsaDiw 

f  Easily  Sawed  by  One  Mao  with* 

*  new  OTTAWA.  Get  your  own  fuel  at  ten 
than  2c  a  cord,  then  supply  bijr  demand 
for  Are  wood  at  $20  a  cord  up.  Beat  Hie 
Coal  Shortage  I 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 

Over  4  H  P.  810  strokes  a  minute.  Wheel- 
mounted.  Easy  to  move,  cheap  and  easy  to  run. 
Engine  runs  other  machinery  when  not  sawing. 
New  clutch  lever  (tarts  and  stops  saw  while 
engine  runs.  Caah  or  Easy  Payments.  30 
Days'  Trial.  10- Year  Ouarantae.  Bend  (or 
Big  FREE  BOOK 
end  Speelsl  Low 


Factory  Prlee 
NOW.   Write  to 


Ottawa  Mfg.  f> 

rut  wood  st. 

Ottawa,  Kanaee. 


A  Practical  Pomltrymain's  Tip, 

Timely,  helpful,  interesting  information  presented  by  a 
poultry  raiser  of  many  years'  experience.  Perhaps  his  obser- 
vations will  assist  you  in  solving  your  own  problems. 

By  Charles  C.  Huff 


TWENTY-FIVE    years'  experi- 
ence as   a   poultryman  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  of  Southern 
California  perhaps  will  qualify  me  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  that 
vex  the  beginner. 

"What  is  the  most  trying  period  in 
the  raising  of  chicks?"  I  frequently 
am  asked.  I  need  not  hesitate  to  con- 
sider the  answer  to  this  question.  It 
is  during  the  first  few  weeks  that  the 
young  chickens  are  in  the  poultry 
house. 

And  most  of  the  losses  at  this 
period  are  due  to  two  things:  Crowd- 
ing and  poor  ventilation.  I  have  had 
many  bitter  lessons  on  these  subjects. 
One  naturally  thinks  of  feeding  and 
watering  first,  and  ventilation  last. 
And  often  conditions  are  remedied 
too  late  to  save  the  chicks.  Crowd- 
ing and  poor  ventilation,  of  course, 
are  closely  associated. 

Chief  Cause  of  Failure 

Every  poultry  raiser  I  know  has 
had  the  same  trouble.  I  VENTURE 
TO  SAY  THAT  CROWDING  TO- 
GETHER OF  CHICKS  ACTU- 
ALLY IS  THE  CHIEF  CAUSE 
OF  FAILURE  OF  POULTRY 
MEN,  and  often  they  do  not  know  it! 
In  case  of  loss  of  chicks,  the  poultry 
raiser  looks  first  of  all  to  the  diet, 
and  last  of  all  considers  the  proclivity 
for  crowding,  which  is  likely  to  be 
the  real  difficulty. 

Ten  years  ago  I  lost  over  200  extra 
fine  Leghorn  pullets  that  I  had  raised 
successfully  to  their  twelfth  week.  I 
never  before  had  felt  so  proud  of  my 
work.  I  fairly  lived  with  the  little 
fellows,  and  watched  every  grain  of 
food  in  their  rations.  My  neighbors 
complimented  me  on  their  wonderful 
development. 

Huddling  Caused  Death 

I  noticed  that  the  chicks  huddled 
together  in  the  corners  of  the  colony 
houses,  to  which  I  had  moved  the 
birds  from  the  brooder  house.  All 
went  well  for  about  a  week,  and 
visions  of  large  profits  floated  before 
my  eyes.  But  'one  morning  I  found 
thirty  chicks  dead  on  the  colony  house 
floor.  The  next  day  I  found  more 
and  the  next  day  still  more.  I  studied 
all  that  day  on  the  problem.  The 
deaths,  during  the  nights  continued. 

Then  I  discovered  the  trouble.  I 
had  placed  roofing  paper  about  a  foot 
high  across  the  corners  of  the  colony 
house,  but  had  failed  to  fill  the  small 
spaces  at  the  back.  All  the  losses  had 
occurred  at  the  corners.  The  chicks 
had  crowded  there,  as  chicks  always 
will  do,  and  had  smothered. 

Pointers  on  Ventilation 
When  the  aopen  spaces  at  the  cor- 
ners were  fined  the  trouble  with  my 
pullets  ceased.  The  chicks  had  hud- 
dled together  to  avoid  drafts.  From 
that  time  on  I  have  been  extra  care- 
ful of  the  ventilation  of  my  colony 
houses  and  have  observed  how  care- 
less my  neighboring  poultry  raisers 
are  about  this  essential  to  success. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sea- 
son a  warm  house  is  very  essential. 
As  the  temperature  increases  and  the 
birds  become  fully  feathered,  this  heat 
is  liable  to  prove  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial.  A  certain  amount  of 
protection  from  winds  and  rain  is 
necessary,  but  close  confinement  tends 
to  develop  lack  of  stamina. 
Ventilation  from  the  front  is  essen- 


tial, of  course,  and  a  small,  can 
covered  window  in  each  side  of 
house,  well  above  the  heads  of  I 
sleeping  birds,   will   prove  an 
tional  help.    Some  houses  have 
ventilation  as  well,  and  are  most  i 
cessful,  except  when  the  sleeping 
is  in  a  direct  draft.    These  are 
lems  which  must  be  left  to  indii 
needs,  but  it  should  be  borne  in; 
that  what  is  correct  for  March  is  i 
necessarily  satisfactory  for  Juljr», 
It  is  never  too  late  for  a  chic 
do  something  "foolish."    If  the 
are  very  warm  the  birds  will 
out  naturally,  but  even  in  the 
of  summer  cool  nights  are  n 
known,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
crowding  occurs. 

Training  to  Roost 

The  question  of  roosting  is  mud 
matter  of  training.  With  the  ligh 
breeds  this  is  not  so  difficult  as  « 
the  heavier  birds.  A  Leghorn 
nature  looks  for  a  high  place  up 
which  to  roost,  even  when  qu 
young.  The  heavier  breeds  need 
bit  more  coaxing.  And  a  good  m 
of  the  hot  weather  problems  will  - 
appear  just  as  soon  as  the  birds  roc 

By  the  time  the  chicks  are  eif 
weeks  old  I  place  low  roosting 
in  their  quarters.  Then  at  nil 
place  several  pullets  carefully  OIJ^ 
poles  and  the  others  will  follow, 
the  birds  off  the  ground  all  dang^ 
overcrowding  is  eliminated.  By  pai 
ing  these  poles  with  a  good  at 
vermin  preparation  before  they 
put  into  the  compartment,  infestat; 
by  mites  may  be  avoided.  In  pass! 
let  me  add  that  IT  IS  BEST 
HAVE  THESE  POLES  TH( 
OUGHLY  DRY  AFTER 
PAINTING  PROCESS,  AS  TT 
PREPARATION  WILL  BUF 
THE  FEET  OF  BIRDS  IF  EVI 
SLIGHTLY  DAMP. 

Separation  and  Culling 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  e\ 
if  the  compartments   in    which  )l 
started  the  chicks  have  been  ami' 
large  up  to  now,  they  are  apt  to  i 
too  small  as  the  birds  grow.  Tm 
another  hot  weather  problem, 
warm  nights,  with  the  birds  hoverij 
near  one  another  offer  ideal  breedij1 
conditions  for  lice  and  mites, 
pests  are  not  satisfied  with  ai^ 
the    life    blood    from    your  chic 
-Mites,  instead  of  giving  the  pu! 
a  chance  to  rid   themselves  of 
pest  during  the  day  by  means  of  d 
baths,  hide  away  in  cracks  and  urn 
boards,  attacking  the  birds  at  " 

The  time  now  has  come  whei 
aration  of  the  sexes  becomesaf 
sity.    It  is  considered  that  this  is 
done  between  the  eighth  and 
weeks,  but  the  sooner  the  better, 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  bre 
The  Leghorn  cockerels  develop  raPI 
ly  and  are  liable  to  annoy  the  pull  j 
earlier    than    is    the    case   with  I 
slower  and  heavier  breeds.   Of  com 
with  the  lighter  breeds  the  sex  ch 
acteristics  show  plainly  earlier  in  I 
The  comb  of  the  male  quite  frequen 
shows  at  three  weeks,  and  at  ei|l 
weeks  there  is  no  difficulty  in  mak 
the  separation.     Right  at  this  po 
poultrymen    frequently   miss  fOMj 
opportunities  for  getting  out  of  tn 
birds  all  possible  profits.    There  i 
very  good  demand  for  half-w 
male  breeding  stock,  and  the 
ence  between  prices  by  the  potf 
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Every  Farmer  Needs 
|  This  Kind  of  Saw 

I;  :  I 


I  the  head  will  show  on  the  right 
lie  of  the  ledger. 

iMales  kept  for  breeders  should  be 
lowed  free  range,  while  those  in- 
lided  for  fattening  purposes  should 
I  confined. 

Now  that  the  pullets  have  been 
!:ed  from  the  annoyance  of  the  males 
id  have  more  room  for  themselves 
jich  of  the  crowding  is  over.  But 
Jen  now,  unless  every  bird  is  roost- 
Jj  there  is  that  constant  danger.  I 
Itinot  emphasized  too  much.  FOR 

hat  reason  i  have  made 
1  an  invariable  rule  to 
[sit  my  chick  houses 

il/ERY  EVENING  TO  BE  SURE 
HAT  ALL  IS  WELL.  If  there  is 
fe  slightest  danger  from  prowling 
its,  dogs,  rats  or  other  chicken  foes, 
Je  should  always  close  the  houses. 
VEN  IF  THE  BIRDS  MISS  ONE 
'ft  TWO  HOURS  OF  THE 
llRLY  MORNING  FOR  RANGE, 
J  IS  BEST  NOT  TO  TAKE  A 
'HANCE  BY  LEAVING  THE 
DUSES  OPEN. 

|j\t  this  time  of  the  separation  of  the 
rices  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make  the 
tiling  job  as  complete  as  possible, 
flere  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  car- 
lag  over  pullets  into  maturity  if  they 
Hdw  conclusively  that  they  will  not 
I  good  layers.  Many  a  pullet  has 
Ipn  kept  weeks  too  long,  when  its 


earlier  disposal  would  have  been  far 
the  wiser  thing  to  do.  When  the 
broilers  are  placed  in  their  fattening 
quarters  those  pullets  that  show  de- 
formities, off-colored  plumage,  or 
other  defects  are  far  better  fattened 
than  kept.  They  are  a  discredit  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flock  and  will 
not  be  profitable  in  the  end.  I  have 
had  off-colored  birds  that  proved 
themselves  to  be  excellent  layers,  to 
be  sure;  but  as  they  cannot  be  kept 
as  breeders,  and  as  visitors  might 
form  the  impression  that  they  are 
used  as  such,  it  is  not  business  policy 
to  keep  them. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  future  win- 
ter laying  quarters  are  not  going  to 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
of  the  pullets  comfortably,  it  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  disposal  of  the  half- 
grown  pullets  will  prove  profitable. 
.A  house  holding  300  birds  comfort- 
ably never  will  be  safe  for  500,  and 
therefore  it  is  better  to  dispose  of 
surplus  birds. 

There  is  a  very  good  demand  for 
well-grown  young  pullets,  and  the 
poultryman  will  be  more  money  ahead 
by  selling  the  surplus  than  by  trying 
to  winter  them  over  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  -  In  fact,  many 
poultry  farms  make  a  specialty  of  just 
this  kind  of  birds,  and  if  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price  they  add  much  to  the 
income. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 


at  family  while  the  orchard  is  com- 
ij  into  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time 
finish  fertilizer  for  the  grove, 
lit  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
[rjted  that  a  White  Leghorn  hen  will 
hi  its  owner  $1.25  a  year,  and  there 
U  many  instances  where  entire 
iffcks  have  averaged  as  high  as  $3  net 
ttfit.  When  the  hens  are  kept  in 
'injunction  with  orchard  property,  it 


tana  plant,  can  handle  from  1500  to 
2000  hens.  It  is  possible  to  put  six 
units,  or  about  3000  hens,  on  5  acres, 
but  this  crowding  is  not  recommended, 
from  three  to  four  units  being  consid- 
ered the  desirable  number.  One  ad- 
vantage claimed  for  this  type  of 
building  for  erection  on  orchard  land 
is  that  it  displaces  very  few  trees.  Un- 
doubtedly the   "Fontana   plan"  will 


Section  A-A  of  model 
laying-house.  Note 
shield  above  and  be- 
hind roosts,  which  pro- 
vides ventilation  from 
the  rear  without 
drafts.  Construction  of 
dry-mash  hoppers  and 
hinged  olatform  in 
rear  of  nests  is  shown 
■  clearly. 


|stimated  that  40  to  50  cents  may  be 
for  fertilizer. 

cks  kept  on  the  Fontana  plan 
been  brought  to  laying  age  at  a 
"  from  75  to  90  cents  per  pullet, 
said  that  a  Leghorn  pullet  will 
Dugh  to  pay  her  feed  bills  when 
nth s  of  age. 
stated  that  one  man,  with  such 
lent  as  is  provided  in  the  Fon- 


find  wide  adaptation  in  the  Pacific 
West,  where  the  supply  of  animal 
manures  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  poultry  plant  in  California 
would  find  a  visit  to  the  Fontana 
houses  well  worth  his  time,  for  here 
indeed  the  chicken  business  is  carried 
on  in  a  most  systematic  way,  and 
much  of  the  "gamble"  is  removed. 


Treatment  of  the 

crop  of  the  chicken  sometimes 
ecomes    overloaded    with  feed, 
"ts  thin  muscular  walls  become 
tended  and  partially  paralyzed,  so 
itlt  the  organ  cannot  be  emptied,  or 
i-tl  opening  into  the  lower  esophagus 
Wy  become  clogged  with  a  feather,  a 
►•pw,  or  some  other  substance  which 
t|  bird  has  swallowed. 
The  crop  is  greatly  distended  and 
t|  mass  of  feed  is  rather  hard  and 
tfln.    In  both  cases  the  symptoms 
>>l  the  same,  and  treatment  should 
^conducted  on  the  same  principles. 
|  Tor  treatment,  pour  one-fourth  to 
<*-half  ounce   of   melted    lard  or 
Hjxt  oil  down  the  throat  and  manipu- 
:Jr  the  contents  of  the  crop  with  the 
'Hid  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to 
Nak  up  the  mass.    Unless  the  pas- 
W<  is  closed  the  contents  of  the  crop 
Jl  usually  pass  away  within  a  few 
■.  For  a  few  days,  however,  feed 


Crop-Bound  Chick 

should  be  limited  in  quantity. 

If  the  foregoing  method  is  ineffec- 
tual and  an  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary, clip  away  the  feathers  from  a 
part  of  the  crop,  and  with  a  very  sharp 
knife,  lancet,  or  razor  make  an  inci- 
sion about  inches  long  through 
the  skin  and  the  wall  of  the  crop. 

Then  carefully  remove  the  contents 
of  the  crop  with  the  finger,  the  handle 
of  a  spoon,  or  some  other  convenient 
object,  and  wash  out  the  crop  with 
warm  water.  Pass  the  finger,  well 
oiled,  into  the  esophagus  to  see  that 
there  is  no  obstruction. 

Sew  up  the  wall  of  the  crop  first, 
then  the  outer  skin,  using  white  silk 
or  linen  thread  and  being  careful  not 
to  sew  the  two  membranes  together. 
In  a  few  days  the  wound  will  be 
healed.  Feed  sparingly  on  whole 
grains  until  the  wound  heals,  and  do 
not  give  any  water  for  24  hours. 


Send  for  free  booklet, 
"Disston  Saws  and 
Tools  for  the  Farm. " 


\SSTo. 


/'"YUT  in  the  woods,  in 
the  logging  camps, 
the  real  worth  of  a  man 
—and  a  saw  — is  proved 

The  experienced  lum- 
berman knows  that 
Disston  Cross- Cut  Saws 
are  right  for  the  gruelling 
job  of  cutting  through 
tough,  live  logs  that  ruin 
cheaper  saws.  The  new 
"hand"  soon  learns  why 
the  experts  use  Disston 
Saws. 

Get  a  Disston  Cross-Cut. 
Good  hardware  dealers 
everywhere  sell  them. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 
General  Offices :  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

GASOLINE  AND  KEROSENE  ENGINES 
PUMP  JACKS  AND  TRENCH  PUMPS 
CONCRETE  MIXERS  FOR  THE  FARM 


Immediate  delivery  from  stock  in  all  sizes. 
Ask  for  bulletin  and  prices. 

NORRIS  K.  DAVIS 

SEVENTH  AND  HARRISON  STS. 
8AN  FRANCISCO 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


50%  of  Your  Crop 

LIES  UNDER  THE  PLOW  PAN 

KILLEFER  DEEP  TILLAGE 
TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS 

Will  Break  Through  That  Plow  Pan  and  Increase  Your  Yield 

KILLEFER  FARMERS  DON'T 
HAVE  DRY  YEARS 


We  Will  Have  on  Exhibiton  at  the 
NATIONAL  TRACTOR  SHOW,  to  Be  Held  at 
Verdugo  Woodlands,  Near  Glendale,  Cal.,  Sept.  20  to  26,  1920. 

Our  Full  Line  of  Deep  Tillage  Implements,  Including 

Automatic  Subsoilers,  Automatic  Double  Discs 
and  Cultivators,  Tractor  Chisels 

Morning  Glory  and  Johnson  Grass  Destroyer 

(Something  New  on  the  Market) 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  our  exhibit  your 
headquarters  while  on  the  grounds.  We  will  have  competent 
men  in  charge,  who  will  give  you  any  information  you  may 
wish  to  know  regarding  our  implements. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Fatten  Your  Livestock 
at  Minimum  Cost 

The  percerrtafe  °f  warte  in  the  uamHitioo  dt  CO  PRO  it  exceedingly 
tmall  became  iu  16.4%  Protein  u  practically  all  tfigeatible. 


M  the  moat  ecanomicaj  and  nutritioua  food  (or  dairy  cows, 
and  poultry.         j(  heri,  lay  more    egj»:  it 

increates  butter  fat  in  milk;  it  make* 
hogs  fat  with  clean  fleih. 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our 
booklet  containing  valuable  intorroa- 
tion  on  the  subject  "Successful  Feed- 
ing" gladly  Knt  on  request.  t  Write 
today.  If  your  dealet  can't  quote 
prices,  write  direct. 
PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 

Manufacturers 
155TowntendSt  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


B-E-L-T-I-N-G 

Babber,  Leather,  Canvas,  Eta. 
One  for  Every  Pnrpoee 
■nd  Condition. 

LOS  ANGELES  BUBBEB  CO.. 
1M  East  Third  St..  Lot  Ancelea. 


KEEP  BEES 

Beea  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they 
■apply  yea  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  In  carina;  for  the  bees. 

Vain  able  booklet  with  price  Hat  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

1SS0  East  loth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


eat-Eatimg  Hems  Lay  Best 


EVEN  Mrs.  Biddy  is  not  allowed 
to  loaf  on  the  job  nowadays.  If 
she  does,  a  production  expert  is 
called  in  to  see  what  the  trouble  is, 
for  no  longer  is  the  number  of  eggs 
she  lays  ascribed  to  luck. 

Many  factors  enter  into  egg  produc- 
tion and  much  experimenting  has  been 
done  to  determine  the  results  of  feed- 
ing various  foods.  In  the  fall  of  1912 
the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture started  experiments  on  the 
Government  poultry  farm  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  certain  foods  on 
egg  production.  Six  pens  of  pullets, 
containing  30  birds  apiece,  were  used 
in  the  experiments.  The  object  of  the 
test  was  to  find  out  what  combination 
of  simple  rations,  composed  of  feeds, 
generally  available  on  farms  through- 
out the  country,  would  give  the  most 
economical  egg  production. 

Some  of  the  pens  were  kept  on  free 
range,  while  all  of  the  confined  pens 
had  large  yardage.  The  hens  on  free 
range  were  given  farm  conditions  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible.  Scratch 
feed  was  fed  twice  a  day,  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon.  A 
dry  mash  was  kept  in  a  simple  open- 
feed  hopper  before  the  hens  all  the 
time. 

The  feeding  tests  were  repeated 
under  different  conditions,  to  elim- 
inate as  far  as  possible  any  errors  due 
to  the  differences  in  individual  birds. 
All  the  experiments  were  carried 
through  for  more  than  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments, and  one  of  wide-reaching  im- 
portance   to    the    general  farmer, 


proved    the   value   of   feeding  me 
scrap,  or  some  product  of  this  natu 
to  the  farm  flock.    Little  meat,  milk 
fish,  or  other  animal  protein  food  is] 
fed  to  the  poultry  flock  on  the  aver- 
age farm,  and  as  a  result  very  few! 
eggs  are  gathered  during  the  late  fall) 
and  winter,  when  eggs  are  high  priced 

The  experimental  flocks  which  we 
on  free  range  were  given  a  mash  olj 
corn  meal,  bran  and  middlings,  and 
a  scratch  mixture  of  wheat,  oats  and 
corn.    This  is  a  greater  variety  oil 
grains  than  is  used  by  many  farmers; 
for  their  poultry.  With  absolutely  fret 
range  on  land  where  there  was  a  good 
chance  to  pick  up  bugs,  green  feed  ; 
and  worms,  the  birds  were  able  tc  1 
add  much  variety  to  their  diet.   Othet  ] 
pens  were  given  the  same  ration,  bui 
with  one  pound  of  commercial  meal  \ 
scrap  added  to  every  four  pounds  olj 
the  mash. 

Here  is  the  big  fact  which 
brought  out:  The  flock  which  had  nc ! 
meat  scrap  laid  on  an  average  90  eggs  j 
apiece  during  the  year.  This  is  mort 
eggs  to  the  hen  than  the  aver 
farm  flock  lays.  The  pens  which  re  ] 
ceived  meat  scrap  averaged  from  12!  | 
to  ISO  eggs  apiece. 

Meat  scrap  is  not  produced  on 
farm  and  costs  more  than  grain  food 
but  even  at  the  higher  price,  it  pro-  j 
duces  eggs  several  cents  a  dc 
cheaper  than  where  no  meat  scrap  is  j 
fed.  Milk  products  will  give  as  goocj 
results  in  increasing  egg  production  ir] 
the  winter  as  meat  scrap;  but  if  thi  j 
farmer  does  not  have  milk  to  feed,  ill 
will  pay  him  to  buy  commercial  meal ! 
scrap  or  tankage  for  his  flock. 


Location  and  Equipment  of  the  Duck  Farm 


■pvUCK  farms  usually  are  located  on 
light,  sandy  soil,  generally  on 
sloping  land,  where  the  droppings  will 
leach  freely  into  the  soil,  so  that  the 
land  keeps  sweet  and  clean. 

The  farm  should  have  good  ship- 
ping facilities  to  aid  both  in  shipping 
products  and  in  buying  supplies.  The 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  should 
be  planned  to  economize  labor  and  to 
allow  for  future  increase  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  incubator  cellar  should  be 
convenient  to  the  brooder  house,  the 
brooder  house  to  the  growing  house 
and  pens,  and  these  buildings  to  the 
killing  house. 

The  pens  in  the  houses,  the  outside 
yards,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  should  be  planned  so  that 
the  ducks  may  be  easily  driven  from 
house  to  house  if  desired.  The  feed 
room  or  house  should  be  centrally 
located. 


Convenient  watering  arrangement.'  j 
are  essential  where  large  numbers  o:  I 
ducks  are  kept,  as  they  require  a  larg<  I 
amount    of    drinking    water.    While  | 
ducks  may  be  kept  successfully  undei 
very  intensive  conditions,  it  is  advis 
able  to  allow  a  moderate  amount  o 
yard  space.    Double  yards,  which  maj 
be    rotated,   and    planted    to  quick- 
growing  crops,  such  as  oats,  wheat  j 
and  rye,  are  good  for  intensive  duel' 
farms. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  a  pond  o> 
stream  for  the  breeding  ducks  as  the) 
usually  give  better  fertility  undei 
these  conditions,  although  on  somi 
successful  duck  farms  the  ducks  ar< 
always  kept  on  dry  land.  The  young 
"green"  ducks  on  some  farms  whicf 
have  a  pond  are  not  allowed  to  gc 
into  the  water  except  to  bathe  aw 
clean  their  feathers  before  marketing 
Other  growers,  however,  allow  tin 
green  ducks  free  access  to  ponds  oi 
streams  until  they  are  marketed. 


My  Experience  in   Raising  Turkeys 


I RAISE  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys, 
generally  using  ordinary  hens  for 
setting,  and  by  keeping  .the  tur- 
key hens  laying  I  secure  more  eggs 
to  hatch. 

I  make  the  nest  by  knocking  the 
bottom  and  one  side  from  an  apple 
box,  nailing  a  narrow  strip  across  the 
front.  In  this  I  make  a  round  nest 
of  straw  on  the  ground,  giving  each 
hen  10  eggs. 

I  usually  secure  a  hatch  of  every 
fertile  egg  and  I  attribute  my  success 
to  the  practice  of  sprinkling  the  eggs 
freely   with   warm   water   each  day 


after  the  eighteenth  day,  until  the? 

hatch. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  poult: 
entirely  free  from  lice  from  the  be 
ginning.  I  give  them  clean  sand  eacl 
day  and  keep  the  box  clean.  I  keel 
them  in  a  rather  large  box  with  win 
over  the  top  until  they  are  two  oi 
three  weeks  old.  I  do  not  feed  then 
at  all  until  they  are  36  hours  old. 

The  first  week  I  feed  hard-boile< 
eggs  mashed  very  fine,  corn  brea< 
crumbled  fine  and  cottage  cheese, 
feed  sparingly  and  give  clean  watc 
after  each  feeding,  always  removim 
the  vessel  when  they  have  finish*' 
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drinking.  One  difficulty  frequently 
met  with  is  known  as  "swelled  head." 
Two  or  three  of  the  proper  kind  of 
treatments  will  cure  this  trouble  if 
given  in  time.  For  swelled  head,  I 
cut  a  gash  over  the  swollen  part,  just 
over  the  nasal  passage,  and  apply 
sheep  dip  with  a  feather,  opening  the 
wound  each  day  until  there  is  no  more 
fluid. 

Of  course,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  the  young  poults  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  wet  and 
chilled.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  out 
of  dewy  grass  and  marshy  places. 


It  is  advisable  to  place  the  young- 
sters on  the  perch  quite  early,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  development  of  crook- 
ed breasts.  If  they  are  placed  gently 
on  perches  after  dark  for  two  or  three 
nights  they  usually  will  take  to  the 
roosts  thereafter  with  no  trouble. 

Turkeys  are  lovely,  gentle  birds  for 
a  woman  to  handle,  and  to  me  have 
been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit. 

In  order  to  make  a  success  of  rais- 
ing turkeys,  one  must  be  wide  awake 
and  industrious  and  have  a  true  love 
for  the  work. — Mrs.  B.  Crenshaw, 
Watsonville,  Cal. 


How  I  Raise  Chkks 


THE  following  hatching  and  rais- 
ing methods  have  given  me  a 
fine,  healthy,  thrifty  lot  of 
chickens,  of  which  I  am  very  proud, 
as  well  as  a  high  percentage  from 
the  hatch: 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  breeding 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Anconas,  and 
keep  separate  pens  of  selected  breed- 
ing stock  for  production  of  the  hatch- 
ing eggs.  There  are  25  hens  and  two 
cockerels  in  the  Ancona  pen  and  15 
hens  and  one  cockerel  in  the  Rhode 
Island  pen.  The  hatches  from  both 
pens  have  been  excellent.  Our  pen 
of  culls  seems  to  contain  equally  as 
good  layers,  but  we  use  their  eggs  for 
home  consumption. 

Hatches  on  Ground 
I  am  a  great  believer  of  natural 
methods  and  have  found  that  eggs 
hatched  on  the  ground  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  hatching,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing more  vigorous  chicks.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  the  moisture  from 
the  earth  keeps  the  eggs  in  the  proper 
condition. 

We  made  what  we  call  our  "natural 
incubator"  from  some  abandoned 
rabbit  hutches,  removing  the  floors, 
so  that  the  nests  could  be  made  on 
the  ground.  We  placed  boards  in  such 


a  manner  that  they  would  hold  the 
straw  for  the  nests,  and  found  that 
there  would  be  room  for  six  hens, 
leaving  a  small  space  for  feed  and 
water. 

Feeding  the  Hens 

We  always  set  the  hens  after  dark, 
and  confine  them  to  this  small  space 
for  two  days.  After  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  open  a  door  into  a  fenced  en- 
closure containing  green  feed,  a  dust 
bath  and  water,  where  they  are  fed 
thereafter.  We  find  that  they  then 
return  to  their  nests  with  little 
trouble  and  usually  hatch  every  fer- 
tile egg. 

My  first  two  hens,  set  on  30  eggs, 
hatched  28  chicks,  all  but  one  of  which 
we  have  raised.  Other  hens,  set  on 
17  eggs  each,  have  done  equally  as 
well.  I  now  have  over  a  hundred  of 
the  youngsters  hatched  in  this  way 
and  growing  rapidly. 

I  do  not  feed  the  baby  chicks  for  48 
hours,  but  give  them  water  and  sand. 
I  then  feed  rolled  oats,  "clabber 
cheese"  and  bran.  (The  bran  is  fed 
dry  in  small  troughs.) 

When  the  chicks  are  10  days  or  two 
weeks  old,  I  begin  to  feed  chick  food 
and  also  a  little  ground  gyp  corn. — 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Kline,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Agriculture — The  Greatest  Industry 

THE  farming  business  is  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  valuation  of  the  farm  property  of  the  country  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  railroads,  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the  mines  and 
quarries  combined.  The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  nation 
exceeds  by  far  the  combined  output  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry,  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  mills,  the  wool  and  cotton 
factories,  the  leather  industry,  the  publishing  business,  the  meat  packing 
and  slaughtering  plants,  and  the  consolidated  chemical  industries. 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  will  show,  furthermore,  that  most  of  these 
important  industries  have  their  origin  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  Not 
only  is  this  true  from  the  standpoint  of  food  and  money  valuation,  but 
also  from  the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  industrial  development  of 
the  nation.  Without  farm  products,  not  a  loom  would  move  in  the  wool 
and  cotton  mills,  not  a  machine  would  run  in  the  shoe  factories,  not  a 
grinder  would  turn  in  the  flour  mills  and  not  a  packing  or  refrigerator 
plant  could  operate.  In  other  words,  the  agricultural  and  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country  are  inseparably  linked  together. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  final  analysis  practically  everything  con- 
nected with  our  national  life  is  dependent  upon  the  crop  producing  power 
of  the  soil. — National  Crop  Improvement  Committee. 


Foot  and  Head  Disease 
»  RECENT    investigation    of  the 
r*  foot  and  head  disease  of  chickens 
keems  to  indicate  that  in  certain  dis- 
'  (tricts  where  it  was  quite  prevalent  last 
(year  the  disease  has  not  made  its  ap- 
pearance this  summer,  but  in  other 
Districts  it  appears  to  be  very  preva- 
lent.   The  experience  seems  to  con- 
firm the  idea  previously  held  that  it 
Is  a  sod  disease  and  appears  only 
kvhen  chickens  are  kept  on  "raw"  sod. 
I  Control  measures  consist  in  plo,w- 
'    ng  up  all  raw  sod  in  the  vicinity  of 
he  chicken   pens   or   confining  the 
-hickens  on  plowed  ground.  Medi- 
hinal  treatment,  while  of  only  com- 
paratively   small    value,    consists  in 
flipping  the  feet  and  bills  in  kerosene 
il,  followed  by  frequent  greasing  with 
seline. 


Teaching  Chicks  to  Roost 

rpO  TEACH  little  chicks  to  roost 
*  we  make  a  rack  of  1x3  or  4-inch 
stuff,  just  long  enough  to  give  the 
required  slope  and  to  fit  the  dropping 
board.  At  first  it  is  used  on  the  floor, 
when  we  see  the  chicks  trying  to 
roost  on  the  brooder.  Then  we  raise 
one  end  so  that  it  rests  against  the 
dropping  board,  sloping  to  the  floor, 
and  the  chicks  soon  make  use  of  it, 
since  it  is  low  and  easy  of  access.  This 
temporary,  low-down  roost  prevents 
hovering  on  the  ground  and  it  is  only 
a  short  time  until  the  young  chickens 
learn  to  jump  to  the  regular  roosts. — 
Daniel  E.  Roberts,  Route  A,  Box  139, 
Tulare,  Cal. 


Dipping  fowls  in  a  soap  solution 
made  by  dissolving  1  ounce  of  laundry 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  will  destroy 
all  chicken  lice,  but  a  second  dipping 
10  days  later  is  necessary  in  order  to 
destroy  the  lice  that  have  hatched 
from  eggs  which  are  not  killed  by  the 

treatment. 


PETEY  BOY! 


Atlantic  City 
Saturday  noon 


Just  a  night  flash  by  fast  mail  to  uncork 
you  a  real  fuss-stirring  idea  that  has  five 
aces  shaded! 

Now,  bolt  this  down : — no  two  people, 
unless  they  run  a  circus  or  write  encyclo- 
pedias, ever  agree  offhand  on  which  is  a 
camel  and  which  is  a  dromedary  when 
you  line  the  two  up  and  check  off  one 
hump  on  one  and  two  humps  on  the  other. 
You  can't  do  it  with  the  sun  shining! 

Spill  this  "hump"  question  first  time 
you're  in  a  bunch  of  live  ones — if  you 
want  to  see  fur  fly !  Never  heard  such  a 
wind-jamming  squall  in  my  life  as  tonight 
when  I  passed  it  to  our  crowd !  You  know 
Betty  Ellen  Jones.  Well,  she  said  a  drome- 
dary was  a  he-camel  hunting  a  date  in 
the  desert !  And,  Betty's  " Vassar,  '20"— 
rah,  rah  1    All  right,  Betty ! 

All  you've  got  to  do  is  dig  out  your  deck 
of  Camel  cigarettes.  That  "bird"  out  front 
clinches  the  argument — apparently— but\ 

In  the  classic  language  of  bigger  business 
circles — "you  tell  'em  Cricket,  Katy  did!" 

Report  your  luck  quick.  Try  it  on  old 
Jig  Jones !  And  listen,  Peter.  I'll  shortly 
slip  you  some  smoke  news  that'll  make 
Jake's  ideas  rattle  like  a  tin  can  tied  to  a 
towser  dog's  tail !    S  'long  ! 

Yours  for  warm  socks 
next  winter! 


Power  for  Your  Farm 

THE  FULLER  &  JOHNSON  FARM 
PUMP  ENGINE 

Is  also  a  farm  work  engine.  It  can  be  attached  to  any  pump 
without  extra  fittings  and  will  deliver  270  to  2,600  gallons  of 
water  per  hour.  When  not  pumping,  It  may  be  used  to  run 
washing  machine,  separator,  churn,  feed  grinder,  sheller. 
sprayer  or  any  light  machinery.  A  portable  power  plant  that 
will  save  you  many  dollars  and  lots  of  labor.  Economical 
and  easy  to  operate — even  a  child  can  run  It.  Write  for 
catalog. 

USE  KEROSENE 

The  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  gasoline  Is  Increasing  the  de- 
mand for  Fuller  &  Johnson  Stationary  Kerosene  Engines.  We 
have  them  In  all  sizes  from  3  H.  P.  to  20  H.  P. 

Model  "H"  Gasoline  Engines  from  IK  H.  P.  to  5  H.  P. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Write  today  for  catalog,  and 
mention  type  of  engine  in 
which  you  are  interested. 
Name  of  nearest  dealer  sent 
upon  request.  %%ho 

PACIFIC  PUMP  & 
SUPPLY  CO. 

I8.11U  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Select  a  Piano  as  You 
Would  Select  a  Tool 

Unlike  many  pieces  of  furniture,  a  Piano  is  also  a 
Tool.  It  is  a  tool  as  truly  as  is  a  mowing  machine,  a 
block  and  tackle,  or  a  paint  brush.  It  has  a  given  task 
to  do,  and  performs  it  as  well  or  badly  as  its  inherent 
materials  and  craftsmanship  will  permit. 

Practical  men  detest  "cheap"  tools,  even  for  tem- 
porary use.  The  tool  with  a  casting  that  breaks  or  an 
edge  that  turns  is  never  a  source  of  satisfaction.  How 
much  more,  then,  is  such  a  tool  to  be  abhorred  if  it  is 
expected  to  serve  for  a  lifetime! 

Approach  your  purchase  of  a  piano  with  this  ques- 
tion in  mind  :  Is  this  instrument — this  tool — going  to 
render  good  service  all  the  years  of  my  lifet  Will  its 
tone  remain  true?  Its  action  pleasing?  Will  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  grow  up,  love  and  revere  it  and  feel 
proud  of  it?  Will  it  keep  its  place  as  the  very  center  of 
our  home?  Or  will  it  be  pushed  into  a  corner  and  left 
silent  and  forgotten,  like  an  old  mowing  machine  that 
broke  a  casting — like  a  tool  that  failed? 

An  inexpensive  piano  need  not  be  a  "cheap" 
piano.  We  have  pianos  at  all  prices  and  will  gladly 
arrange  convenient  payment  terms.  But  in  selling 
you  a  piano,  it  is  our  steadfast  desire  to  sell  you  piano 
satisfaction. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art  [Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  Etc. 


ShermanMay&Oo. 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
Fourteenth  and   Clay  Streets,  Oakland. 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento. 
325  E.   Main  Street,  Stockton. 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno. 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose. 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


An  Opportunity  to  Purchase 
a  Double  Suction  Pump 

AT  A  SINGLE  SUCTION  PRICE 

DOW  DOUBLE  SUCTION  VORTEX  PUMP 


Built  for 
Hard,  Continuous  Service 


BELTED  OR 
MOTOR  DRIVEN 


Write  for  Bulletin  101 


DOW-HERRIMAN  COMPANY 

Factory:  Sales  Office,  142  Howard  St., 

Petaluma,  Cal.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Breeding  Season  Goat  Hint 


s 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


THE  mating  season  for  goats  has 
begun,  and   every  wide-awake 
owner  is  casting  about  to  frnd 
some  way  to  improve  his  flock.  The 
season  begins   in   August  and  lasts 
until  December,  or  frequently  later. 

There  are  three  classes  of  breeders: 
First,  those  who  breed  simply  to  have 
fresh  milch  goats;  second,  those  who 
strive  to  approach  more  nearly  one 
of  the  three  well  established  breeds, 
Toggenberg,  Saanen  and  Nubian;  and, 
third,  those  who  are  brave  enough  to 
have  the  larger  vision,  and  who  are 
trying  to  carry  this  larger  idea  into 
practice.  Of  these  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  trend  in 
breeding  and  to  show  its  relation  to 
the  goat  industry  of  Europe.  In  this 
way  I  shall  possibly  assist  the  breed- 
er at  this  important  season  to  de- 
termine upon  his  program  and  meth- 
ods of  selection. 

The  first,  or  those  breeding  for  milk 
production,  should  choose  as  sire  a 
goat  coming  from  a  dam  and  family 
whose  milk  record  is  the  best.  This 
enhances  the  value  of  the  kids,  and  at 
the  same  time  insures  as  good  or  per- 
haps better  milk  stock  for  later  use. 

In  the  second  class  there  are  those 
who  have  grade  does  and  are  breed- 
ing up  with  pure-breds.  These  breed- 
ers have  met  with  discouraging  mar- 
kets for  a  while,  but  they  must  bear 


ica  feed  the  kids  milk  until  a  month  or 
six  weeks  old  and  supplement  the 
milk  often  times  with  gruel  until  the 
kids  are  four  or  five  months  old,  giv- 
ing in  addition  whatever  solid  food 
they  will  eat.  The  predominance  of 
liquid  food  which  is  easily  digested  by 
the  kid  gives  the  young  a  vigor  which 
nothing  else  can  impart.  Then,  in 
addition  to  this  careful  beginning, 
breeding  of  both  sexes  is  postponed 
for  a  year  or  more,  which  also  adds 
materially  to  the  milk  capacity  of  our 
old  does.  In  Switzerland  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  buck  three  years  oldJ 
when  he  should  be  in  his  prime,  for 
at  that  age  he  will  have  been  cast 
aside  or  will  have  died  from  lack  of 
care.  Here,  of  course,  we  have  many 
bucks  three  years  old  and  we  feel 
that  at  this  age  the  animal's  useful- 
ness is  just  beginning. 

In  Switzerland  the  goat  is  called 
the  "poor  man's  cow."  In  our  country 
it  is  not  so  considered  especially,  for 
here  we  all  prize  these  little  milk 
machines  as  a  convenient  and  econom- 
ical supply  of  pure,  high-grade  milk. 

The  third  class  of  breeders,  to 
whom  I  referred  above,  are  those 
who  recognize  the  lack  of  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  goats  in  their  native 
homes  and  are  not  content  with  re- 
sults so  far  obtained  by  foreign  breed- 
ers; who  are  determined  to  improve 
upon  the    stock    we    received  from 
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In  devoting  space  regularly  to  milk-goat  interests,  Orchard 
and  Farm  merely  is  following  its  regular  policy  of  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times  and  furnishing  a  complete  service  to  its 
readers.  The  rapid  development  of  this  young-old  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  recent  agricultural  dvelop- 
ments.  Orchard  and  Farm's  widely-known  milk-goat  editor  is 
an  auth&Atoi1  on  practical  goat-raising,  and  a  successful 
breeder.  He  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  (enclose  stamp) 
addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the  editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Readers  are  invited  to 
offer  suggestions  for  future  discussion. 
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When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 


in  mind  that  there  is  another  aspect 
to  the  question  than  the  one  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  time  is  coming  (and  it  is  not 
so  far  distant)  when  those  who  breed 
carefully  and  systematically  will  have 
their  efforts  rewarded  by  a  good  de- 
mand, for  it  is  becoming  more  ap- 
parent every  month  that  the  United 
States  is  steadily  taking  the  lead  in 
producing  goats  of  great  milk  capacity. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  obdurate  in- 
credulity of  our  friends  across  the 
water,  when  the  capacity  of  our  does 
is  published.  Some  of  them  doubt  our 
veracity,  or  think  perhaps  we  resort 
to  short  measures  or  some  trick,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  without  their  idea 
of  probability. 

This  proves  only  one  thing;  that 
the  American  determination  to  lead 
in  everything  to  which  we  turn  our 
hand,  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  goat 
breeding  industry,  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor.  And  when  this 
fact  is  more  widely  recognized  both 
at  home  and  abroad  the  American- 
bred  goat  will  come  into  her  own. 
Therefore  this  is  no  time  to  give  up 
hope.  The  day  is  about  to  dawn  when 
goats  from  the  best  breeders  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  the  standard  for  Europe, 
instead  of  theirs  being  our  criterion. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  In  Switzerland  the 
kid  is  fed  milk  for  two  or  three  weeks 
and  then  fed  substitutes  until  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old,  when  it  is 
put  on  solid  food,  with  coffee  or  some 
such  drink.  This  regime  does  not  give 
the  kid  the  vigorous  start  which  be- 
gets a  heavy  milk  yield.   We  in  Amer- 


abroad,  and  are  breeding  with  this 
object  in  view.  Such  breeders  start 
with  good  producers  and  cross  with 
other  good  producers,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  type  embodying  their 
ideals,  and  then  "line-breed"  in  order 
to  establish  these  qualities  firmly  in 
a  family  of  goats.  "Family,"  rather 
than  "breed"  may  be  the  important 
factor  in  future. 

These  three  groups  of  breeders  rep- 
resent yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow 
to  the  goat  industry.  Whether  the 
goat  raiser  shall  be  content  to  do  as 
thousands  have  done  for  centuries,  or 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  or  look 
ahead  and  blaze  the  path  for  ethers 
to  follow,  is  for  each  breeder  to  de- 
cide. 

But  whatever  we  do,  let  us  realize 
that  the  opportunities  are  here  and 
await  only  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  ready  to  seize  them  and  bring 
them  to  full  fruition.  

Engine  Oil  for  Cow 

¥  HAVE  a  Jersey  cow  with  an  excep- 
*  tionally  fine  and  tender  skin.  Flies 
were  so  troublesome  to  her  that  she 
began  to  lose  flesh  and  gave  less  and 
less  milk.  I  tried  several  things,  with 
littJe  success,  finally  taking  some  of 
the  lubricating  oil  that  drops  from  the 
gasoline  engine  while  running,  and  I 
applied  a  thin  coat  to  the  cow's  skill 
with  a  paint  brush  where  the  flies 
were  most  troublesome.  That  settled 
the  flies.  Oil  and  flies  evidently  do 
not  mix.  And,  best  of  all,  the  treat- 
ment is  effective  for  several  days  sad 
in  no  way  injurious  or  disagreeable.— 
T.  Watry,  Garden  Grove,  Csl. 
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Angora  Goats  in  California 


By  M.  L.  Conklin 


IF  we  had  known  28  years  ago, 
when  we  first  started  in  the  An- 
gora goat  business,  what  we  have 
learned  since,  it  would  have  saved  us 
many  vexatious  days  and  nights  and 
considerable  loss  of  money  in  goats 
and  fleece,  and  now  if  we  can  impart 
to  others  some  of  our  experience  that 
we  have  gained  by  close  application, 
we  are  certainly  willing  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  begin  with,  is  to  get  Angoras  of 
good  quality,  that  produce  the  right 
kind  of  mohair  to  bring  the  best  mar- 
ket price.  There  are  a  great  many 
grade  goats  for  sale  that  are  not  prof- 
itable to  present  owners  and  would 
not  be  for  anyone  else.  In  starting  in 
the  business  don't  get  that  kind  or 
you  will  soon  be  discouraged,  like 
hundreds  of  others  have  been,  and 
condemn  the  industry.    Secure  your 


thimble  berry,  chestnut,  sarvice  berry, 
blue  berry,  black  thorn  and  various 
other  shrubbery  are  all  right.  Pine, 
cedar,  and  in  fact  all  the  conifers  are 
not  good  food  for  the  animals  and 
unless  starved  to  it,  they  will  not  eat 
them.  Some  kinds,  such  as  laurel, 
buckeye,  milkweed  and  balsam  fir  are 
poisonous  at  times,  especially  when 
the  goats  lack  other  foods  and  are 
compelled  to  eat  them.  About  the 
only  antidote  we  have  found  is  plenty 
of  salt  at  regular  periods.  About  SO 
pounds  of  salt  to  the  thousand  goats 
once  a  week,  we  have  found  to  be 
sufficient  in  the  summer  and  some- 
what less  in  the  winter,  and  by  all 
means  give  it  to  them  in  clean 
troughs. 

We  do  not  feed  goats  except  in 
very  hard  freezing  weather  or  when 
there  is  a  little  snow  on  the  ground. 


Typical  Goat  Range  in  California 

Thousands  0/  acres  of  California  foothill  and  mountain  land  now  "idle" 
will  be  used  for  pasturing  Angora  goats  if  the  predictions  of  many  goat 
enthusiasts  arc  fulfilled. 


start  from  a  reliable  breeder,  and 
never,  under  any  consideration,  use 
anything  but  the  best  bucks  you  can 
procure.  Then  prepare  to  take  care 
of  them  properly  and  they  will  re- 
spond to  good  care  as  quickly  and 
remuneratively  as  any  other  kind  of 
livestock. 

This  is  a  warm  country,  but  we 
need  to  have  shelter  for  them  during 
hard  rains.  Dry  cold  does  not  cause 
them  to  go  to  cover,  but  rain  does. 
To  house  a  herd  of  Angoras  properly, 
allow  four  square  feet  for  each  goat, 
giving  a  building  about  the  right 
size.  Build  on  rolling  ground,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  low  hill  if  you  can,  so 
that  the  sheds  will  keep  as  dry  as 
possible.  Have  a  corral  around  the 
shed  so  they  can  go  out  or  in  as  pre- 
ferred. Here  in  California  we  board 
the  shed  up  on  the  west  and  south  as 
the  prevailing  storms  are  from  that 
I  direction. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  food  for 
Angora  goats.  During  the  spring  and 
winter  months,  a  certain  amount  of 
grass  and  other  vegetation  is  very 
necessary  for  health  and  thriving  con- 
dition. An  ideal  range  for  the  An- 
gora should  have  brush  of  as  many 
different  kinds  as  possible,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  grass  and  weeds  if 
on  dry  ground,  but  do  not  try  to  keep 
them  on  low  wet  ground  or  meadow 
where  their  feet  are  kept  wet  very 
long  at  a  time  as  they  will  not  thrive 
on  those  conditions  and  finally  be- 
Icome  diseased  in  the  feet  and  liver. 
I  The  Angoras'  ideal  range  is  a  high, 
rough,  hilly  and  brushy  country  with 
some  level  grass  plats  and  plenty  of 
pure  spring  water  ending  in  creeks. 
Always  give  them  plenty  of  salt  as 
a  relish.  •*  i 

There  are  but  few  kinds  of  shrub- 
b  ry  that  they  will  not  eat,  but  some 
are  preferable  to  others.  All  the  oaks 
are  of  the  best.  Mountain  mahogany, 
cherry,  chalerall,  chemesell,  manza- 
Inita,  grape  vines,  poison  oak,  pepper- 
wood,    cottonwood,    maple,  sallal, 


At  such  times  we  feed  hay  to  keep 
th%m  up  in  flesh  during  the  extreme 
cold  spells,  but  most  winters  they  do 
not-  require  any  more  than  they  get 
on  the  range.  We  move  our  herd 
about  the  first  of  June  to  the  summit 
of  the  Coast  Range,  at  an  altitude  of 
7000  feet  and  keep  them  there  until 
the  first  of  October.  Most  of  the 
growers  here  shear  twice  a  year. 

We  do  not  need  any  shelter  on  the 
mountains  as  we  are  only  there  for 
the  warm  season.  If  it  is  possible  to 
get  Angoras  to  a  high  altitude  for 
the  summer,  it  will  pay,  thereby  sav- 
ing feed  for  winter.  They  have  green 
feed  all  summer  and  it  certainly  tends 
to  make  better  and  heavier  fleeces. 

We  do  not  allow  our  breeding 
bucks  to  run  with  the  does  on  the 
range  at  any  time  during  the  breed- 
ing season,  but  keep  them  in  a  shed 
and  feed  them  good  grain,  hay,  barley 
or  oats  twice  a  day  and  put  them  with 
the  does  during  the  night.  So  handled, 
the  bucks  keep  in  fine  condition  and 
a  larger  majority  of  the  kids  are 
dropped  between  9  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m. 
If  does  are  in  good  strength  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  the  kids  will  come  be- 
tween those  periods  and  very  seldom 
any  at  night.  This  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  of  handling  them, 
especially  in  bad  weather.  We  take 
out  all  does  from  the  range  herd  every 
day  or  two  while  kidding,  by  putting 
them  in  a  small  pen  and  catching  each 
doe  with  a  crook,  by  the  neck,  just 
as  soon  as  the  teats  begin  to  get  fulb 
of  milk,  and  seldom  do  we  overlook 
one  or  have  a  kid  dropped  in  the 
range  herd.  These  does  we  put  in  a 
pasture  and  bring  them  to  the  corrals 
and  sheds  about  9  a.  m.  and  keep  them 
in  the  yard  until  4  p.  m.,  when  we  turn 
them  out  again  to  pasture.  If  care  is 
taken  not  to  disturb  does  that  have 
kidded,  they  will  walk  out  of  the 
corral  and  leave  the  does  that  have 
not  kidded. 

There  is  about  an  acre  in  this  lot 

(Continued  on  Fafe  34) 
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Beats  Green  Food 


Better  ere-yield  asaored.    Better,  ehes: 
and  more  relished  by  .11  fowl.   Simply  d 
•die  one  tablet  in  ona  quart  drinking-water.! 
tan  of  100  Urtr.  tablet.,  foo.    Can  of  2T 
tablet.,  II.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


For  aala  by 
A.  WORFX.  Napa.  Cal..  K.  No.  S 
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Strongest,  smoothest 
most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain.  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 
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The  DEALER  says* 

"the  Cant*  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  ray  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamites  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new.  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
Ent  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

215  first  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 

Butte  and  Los  Angeles 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


STUDY  CHIROPRACTIC 

In  the  largest  and  best  equipped  college  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thorough  in- 
struction in  Chiropractic  Technique  X-Ray.  Send  for  college  magazine  and 
catalog. 

Eclectic  College  of  Chiropractic 

321  NO.  HILL  8TREET,  LOS  ANGELES. 
C.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  President. 
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Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies    at   fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  In 
charge  of  experienced  Bee- Keepers,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  beginner 

for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 
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and  a  gate  for  each  pen  adjoining,  so 
that  we  can  move  a  doe  very  easily 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  pens  as 
most  convenient.  If  the  weather  is 
cold  or  rainy  we  carry  them  in  as 
soon  as  dropped  or  shut  the  does  up 
in  a  shed  if  the  weather  is  very  cold. 
Many  of  the  older  does  that  have  had 
kids  before  will  go  to  the  shed  of 
their  own  accord  to  kid,  if  the  gate 
is  left  open.  Occasionally  a  doe  fails 
to  own  her  kid.  In  that  case  we  put 
her  in  a  close  pen  with  the  kid  and 
feed  her  there  until  she  does  own  it, 
which  is  usually  not  more  than  a  day 
or  two.  If  she  is  persistent,  some- 
times we  tie  her  up  in  the  pen  and 
they  soon  come  to  it.  After  a  doe 
refuses  her  kid  and  then  takes  it  back, 
she  will  probably  take  better  care  of 
it.  If  a  doe  is  a  little  late  having  her 
kid  we  put  her  in  a  close  pen  for  the 
night.  The  kids  that  come  on  a  given 
day  we  put  by  themselves  until  the 
next  day,  when  we  mix  them  up  with 
the  young  band  so  that  we  sometimes 
have  three  or  four  lots  of  does  and 
kids. 

Marking  Does  and  Kids 

We  mark  our  docs  and  kids  alike 
with  paint  of  three  different  colors — 
red,  green  and  black.  Three  25-cent 
cans  will  mark  400  or  500  does  and 
kids.  At  first  it  might  seem  that  the 
different  ways  to  mark  a  goat  would 
be  exhausted,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
one  can  mark  300  with  the  three  col- 
ors, and  then  combine  the  colors,  for 
example,  red  and  green,  red  and  black, 
black  and  green,  and  so  on  until  you 
run  out  that  way;  then  begin  by  using 
one  color  say  on  the  forehead,  then 
on  the  right  ear,  left  ear,  top  of  head, 
back  of  neck,  nose,  jaw  (right  and 
left),  withers,  left  and  right  shoul- 
ders, hips,  tail  and  anywhere  so  that 
the  doe  and  kid  are  marked  alike. 
The  paint  will  remain  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks  and  that  is  long  enough. 
Then  if  not  through  kidding  you  can 
go  over  the  same  thing  again  as  the 
does  come  in. 

We  have  a  house,  10x12,  adjoining 
the  shed  with  a  stove  in  it  so  that  if 
a  kid  gets  chilled  or  a  doe  is  late  in 
the  evening  kidding,  we  put  them  in 
this  warm  place  and  leave  them  over 
night  and  they  always  come  out  in 
good  strength.  AH  does  and  kids  are 
shedded  every  night  so  that  if  a  sud- 
den rain  should  come  up  we  do  not 
have  to  get  out  and  put  them  in  sheW 
ter  after  dark.  One  man  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  handle  from  300  to  600 
does,  except  a  short  time  in  the  morn- 
ing and  a  few  minutes  in  the  evening. 

40  to  75  a  Day 

We  like  to  have  from  40  to  75  kids 
a  day  from  500  does,  but  usually 
about  30  is  the  number  to  drop  in  24 
hours.  We  sometimes  have  three  to 
four  bunches  of  kids  of  different  ages, 
and  after  they  are  10  days  old  we  put 
them  together  with  the  main  flock, 
all  of  the  doubtful  kids  and  does 
marked  of  course,  so  that  if  a  doe 
should  lose  her  kid  we  can  find  it  and 
put  it  with  her  again. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  100 
per  cent  of  kids  from  fine,  well-bred 
does,  as  but  few  of  them  have  twins, 
and  there  are  always  some  that  do 
not  have  kids.  One  should  be  able  to 
raise  almost  every  kid  that  is  born 
and  make  100  per  cent  from  pregnant 
does,  and  this  we  usually  do.  About 
90  per  cent  of  all  does  is  our  percent- 
age one  year  with  another.  In  1914 
there  were  only  about  five  sets  of 
twins  to  the  100  does  and  twins  are 
less  every  year  with  us. 

We  do  not  have  to  feed  our  goats 
very  often  during  the  winter  but  are 
always  provided  with  sufficient  good 
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grain  and  hay  to  feed  them  if  neces- 
sary. Sometimes  a  few  inches  of 
snow  stays  on  the  ground  for  a  few 
days  and  during  that  time  we  feed  all 
the  hay  that  they  will  eat.  Many  do 
not  feed  at  anytime,  but  it  pays  to  do 
so  when  needful. 

Plenty  of  Shelter 

Plenty  of  shelter  is  imperative  for 
all  goats  in  rainy  weather,  as  rain  is 
more  injurious  to  goats  than  any  cold 
weather.  Sheds  should  be  open  with 
a  good  roof  and  good  ventilation.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  build  expensive 
sheds,  sufficient  posts  to  hold  a  sub- 
stantial roof  is  all  that  is  required, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  build  sheds  so 
low  that  a  team  cannot  be  driven  into 
them  to  clean  out  the  manure.  Seven 
feet  on  the  eaves  is  not  too  high  for 
this  purpose. 

Goats  should  be  dipped  at  least 
once  a  year  and  if  any  iroat  lice  ap- 
pear after  the  first  dipping  they 
should  be  dipped  again  in  about  two 
weeks.  There  are  many  kinds  of  dip 
that  are  recommended. 

Clearing  Brush  Land 

Angoras  are  used  to  great  advan- 
tage in  clearing  brush  land.  It  is  a 
fact  that  if  enough  goats  are  turned 
on  a  brush  pasture  they  will  destroy 
all  brush  and  weeds  that  they  can 
reach.  If  the  undergrowth  of  brush  is 
too  high  it  is  necessary  to  cut  it  down 
so  the  goats  can  eat  all  of  it.  I  would 
for  this  purpose  prefer  large  wethers 
as  they  can  reach  higher  and  are 
stronger  and  can  endure  more  hard- 
ships while  doing  the  work  than  does 
and  kids  and  have  nothing  else  to  at- 
tend to  but  their  stomachs.  We  have 
never  wanted  to  destroy  the  brush  on 
our  range  as  that  is  what  we  want  to 
conserve  and  so  do  not  overstock. 
More  grass  will  grow  on  a  goat  range 
if  not  overstocked  than  on  ranges 
carrying  any  other  livestock. 

Here  in  California  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  good  fat  wethers.  I 
firmly  believe  that  as  people  become 
accustomed  to  the  splendid  qualities 
of  the  meat,  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ous demand,  as  there  is  no  better, 
purer  or  more  healthful  meat  than 
Angora  venison. 

We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  our  does  at  a  profitable 
price  and  nearly  always  have  orders 
ahead  for  certain  kinds  of  does,  and 
also  bucks. 


Fly  Sprays  for  Cows 

FLIES  cause  much  annoyance  to 
dairy  cows.  Not  only  does  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  flies  tend  to 
lower  milk  production,  but  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  cows  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  inefficient  milking. 

A  good  fly  spray  can  be  made  from 
4'/2  quarts  of  coaltar  dip,  4'/2  quarts  j 
of  fish  oil,  3  quarts  of  coal  oil,  i  { 
quarts  of  whale  oil  and  1}4  quarts  of 
oil  of  tar. 

Dissolve  3  pounds  of  laundry  soap 
in  water,  add  the  ingredients  of  the 
spray  and  bring  the  whole  up  to  30 
gallons  with  luke  warm  soft  water. 
This  spray  will  keep  off  the  flies  and 
prevent  the  coats  of  the  animals  from 
becoming  harsh. 

The  cows  should  be  sprayed  twice  I 
a  day,  in  the  morning  alter  milking 
and  in  the  afternoon  when  in  the  barn 
for  silage  or  green  food.   With  a  port-  K 
able  cart,  made  from  a  half-barrel  by  I 
attaching  wheels  and  a  spray  pump 
and  nozzle  two  men  can  spray  40  CO*»  I 
in  five  minutes. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 
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ESSg  Lpp©§(todk  Stow 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S 
third  annual  livestock  show  will 
be  held  at  Los  Angeles  October 
2  to  10  inclusive. 

Unquestionably  it  will  be  the  largest 
livestock  event  ever  held  in  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  guaranteed  for  expenses 
indicates  the  size  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
mium lists  total  $50,000  in  prize 
money.  A  horse  show  and  a  rodeo 
will  be  features  of  this  year's  event. 

The  livestock  show  is  not  a  private 
enterprise,  but  a  great  public  institu- 
tion, the  activities  of  which  tend  to 
stimulate  better  conditions  and  the 
breeding  of  finer  stock  throughout 
the  country. 

Better  Breeding  Encouraged 

Since  the  inauguration  of  these 
events  there  has  been  a  marked  de- 
velopment in  the  livestock  industry 
in  California,  and  today  the  interest 
in  good  livestock  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  tremendous.  Notable  in- 
creases have  been  reported  in  various 
established  herds,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral awakening  among  small  farmers 
.to  the  importance  of  pure-bred  stock. 

Substantial  awards  are  provided  by 
the  show  management  for  every  de- 
partment and  classification  of  beef 
cattle,  dairy  cattle,  saddle  horses, 
draft  horses,  mules,  ponies,_  swine, 
goats,  sheep  and  poultry- 

In  order  properly  to  house  the 
greatly  increased  displays  entered  this 
year,  seventeen  commodious  buildings 
are  being  erected. 

Famous  Farm  Animals 

Space  is  being  reserved  by  many 
of  the  most  prominent  breeders,  not 
only  from  California  ranches,  but 
also  from  Middle  Western  States. 
Some  of  the  famous  farm  animals  to 
be  exhibited  are:  Jumbo  Sensation, 
a  Duroc  boar,  valued  at  $15,000,  of 
Tu-Tuck-a-Nula  Ranch,  Van  Nuys, 
owned  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley;  four 
Durocs  worth  $32,000  from  the  Dia- 
mond Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  and  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  Acme,  the  prize 
Holstein  bull  costing  $41,000,  owned 
by  Anita  M.  Baldwin. 

Officers  of  the  Livestock  Associa- 
"on  are:  E.  W.  Murphy,  president; 
linton  E.  Miller,  first  vice  president; 
arold  H.  Braly,  second  vice  presi- 
ent;  Albert  M.  Paul,  treasurer,  and 
R.  Thomas,  secretary-manager. 


A  Dangerous  Procedure 
NIMALS  that  have  died  of  disease 
sometimes  are  fed  to  hogs.  This 
a  most  risky  practice.     For  in- 
ance,  in  one  case  a  single  drove  of 
ogs  showed  lesions  of  tuberculosis, 
he  owner  was  puzzled  at  first,  but 
ter  remembered  that  some  months 
efore  he  had  fed  to  his  hogs  the 
rcass  of  a  cow  which  "never  did 
ery  well."    Such,  carcasses  should  be 
estroyed  by  burning  or  by  burying 
eeply  under  a  liberal  application  of 
quick  lime. 


o 


Immunity  to  Hog  Cholera 
IMMUNITY  to  hog  cholera  has 
*  been  proved  to  be  lasting.  Pigs 
Varying  in  ages  from  one  to  six  weeks 
old  were  simultaneously  innoculated 
and  exposed  to  the  disease  during  a 
period  of  from  five  to  nine  months, 
and  without  exception  were  found  to 
be  immune  from  hog  cholera. 


SIMPLEX  SILOS  are  SCIENTIFICALLY  CORRECT 


Who  Sells  the  Papec? 

We  cannot  make  you  buy  a  Papec.  We 
can  only  tell  you  about  it;  you  must 
make  the  decision.  That  is  why  we 
really  want  you  to  compare  the  Papec, 
point  for  point,  with  other  ensilage  cut- 
ters. Your  good  judgment  will  make 
the  sale. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

santaHfiTlumber  CO. 

1$  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Dept.  "B" 

Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  the  Papec  Ensilage  Cut 
ter  and  the  Simplex  Silo. 


One-piece    solid  semi-steel 
frame. 

Elevates  to  the  height  of 
any  silo  at  600  r.p.m. 

Operates  on  as  low  as  4 
h.  p. 

Cuts  3  to  30  tons  per  hour. 

Perfect  knife  clearance. 

Six  fans  on  the  cutting 
wheel  instead  of  three  or 
four. 

Easy  to  set  up  and  take 
down. 

Prevents  ensilage  clogging 
in  the  pipe. 


Name 


Address 


$  ISO  IN  CASH  PRIZES 

Soon  to  Be  Awarded 

See  Announcement  of 
HELPFUL   HINTS  CONTEST 
Elsewhere   in   This  Issue 
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Grinds 

Anything 

Grindable 


America  *s  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Cute,  grinds,  pulverizes — all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  processes  in 
fine-cutting,  light-running,  durability,  capacity  and  economy.  All  is  due  to 
the  famous  LETZ  Patented  Self-sharpening  steel-grinding  plates,  with  their 
thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges.  Grinds  everything — wet,  dry, 
oily — and  can't  clog. 


Davenport  Discs 

For  light  and  heavy  tractors.  Built 
in  California  to  meet  California  con- 
ditions. 


Monroe  Perfect  Silo 

Stays  tight — wet  or  dry.  Ends  your 
silo  troubles.  No  hoops  or  bolts.  No 
upkeep  cost. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Lewis  Building,  W.  Sta.  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  catalog  and  Information  on  the  following: 

Lets  Grinders   Davenport  Discs   Monroe  SUos  

Name     Address  


See  Our  Demonstration  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento 


EFFICIENCY 


An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide  safe  and  sane 
distribution  of  Tree  and  Vine  Fruits.  Our  services  are  available  through 
any  of  our  members  to  any  and  all  growers  and  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Pacific  Frnlt  Exchange  Pioneer  Frnlt  Co. 

Penryn  Frolt  Co.  Vaca»IUe  Frnlt  Co. 

Producers  Frnlt  Company  of  Cal.      Wentern  Fruit  Co. 
Placer  County  Moantaln  Fruit  Co.    Chae.  E.  Vlrden 
W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son 


Geo.  H.  Anderson 
Bali  Frnlt  Co.  ) 
F.  B.  McKrvltt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
8U>a  Bergholdt  Frnlt  Co. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  E.  VTRDEN,  CHAIRMAN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

W.  J.  CHARLES  WORTH,  W1LMEB  SIEG, 

General  Manager.  Sales  Manager. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


10S  ANQELf  S  HOTEL 


6thSF16UER0AS5 
WaB.CLARK,frt.P. 

I  Depot  Ca»  PassThtDoor 

(Cafe*  Next  DoorI 

\MHOUS£OFCOMKfir< 


Centrally  located .   Easily  acces. 
sible  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
Cars  to  beaches,  and  other 
points,  close  at  hand. 

RATES  FROM  $1.50  PER  DAY 
Dlnlnff  room  under  hotel  man  nKcment. 
Leo  Holleday,  Pro.  Georgo  A.  Collin*.  Sec. 


AT  FIGUEROA  and  SIXTH 

LOT  ANGEL  LEX 


Silage  for  Horses  and  Sheep 


THE  farm  silo  towers  in  the  midst 
-of    farm    buildings    and  farm 
lands  as  a  symbol  of  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  farmer  who  owns  it. 

Long  ago  it  proved  its  worth.  Silos 
are  found  on  successful  farms  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers,  and  they 
return  dividends  on  the  original  in- 
vestments over  and  over  again.  Sev- 
eral excellent  types  of  silos  are  made, 
and  the  farmer,  before  making  his  de- 
cision, would  do  well  to  study  them 
all. 

Not  only  is  the  silo  invaluable  in 


ing"  among  dairymen  and  cattle 
breeders  generally.  Experience,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  it  needs  to  be 
balanced  with  some  feed  high  in  pro- 
tein content  and  best  results  are  ob- 
tained from  feeding  silage  when  hay 
is  given  along  with  it.  Dairy  and 
beef  cattle  may  be  fed  from  30  to  50 
pounds  daily. 

Other  Silage  Plants 

Many  experiments  are  beng  con- 
ducted in  making  silage  of  plants  other 
than  corn.    Among  the  grasses  suc- 


A  New  Type  of  Ensilage  Harveser 
This  new-style  ensilage  machine  is  meeting  with  great  success  in  Middle 
Western  States,  and  some,  if  is  said,  already  are  in  use  in  the  Pacific  West. 
It  is  stated  that  three  men  and  three  boys  with  one  of  these  machines  can  put 
up  as  much  ensilage  as  ten  or  twelve  men  with  ordinary  equipment.  The 
machine  harvests  the  standing  corn  in  the  field,  chops  it  and  loads  it  into  a 
wagon  box,  ready  for  blowing  into  the  silo.  Several  farmers  have  used  tractort 
for  drawing  these  machines. 


feeding  cattle,  but  silage  also  is  good 
for  horses  and  sheep. 

In  feeding  silage  to  sheep  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  feed  any  moldy 
silage  and  not  to  feed  too  large 
amounts.  For  lambs  the  amount 
should  range  from  one  to  three 
pounds  daily. 

For  Horses 

In  feeding  silage  to  horses  one 
should  gradually  accustom  the  animal 
to  it.  Twenty  pounds  daily  per  thou- 
sand pounds  live  weight  is  about  the 
right  amount.  Silage  for  horses  must 
be  more  mature  than  that  required  for 
cattle,  for  green  silage  is  likely  to 
cause  colic. 

Sjlage,  of  course,  needs  no  "boost- 


cessfully  used  for  silage  are  Sudan 
and  elephant  grass,  while  certain  of 
the  sorghums  give  excellent  results. 
Sunflowers  now  are  grown  for  silage 
in  sections  where  corn  does  not 
thrive. 

Silage  enthusiasts  contend  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  country  where 
some  use  cannot  be  made  of  the  silo, 
no  matter  what  the  climatic  condi- 
tions. Summer  silage  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  winter  silage  in  parts 
of  the  Southland. 

A  silo  has  been  described  as  "a 
hole  in  the  air  entirely  surrounded  by 
walls,"  and  one  writer  has  pointed 
out  that  altogether  too  many  silos 
are  constructed  altogether  of  "hot 
air."    Is  yours  a  reality? 


Feeding  Hogs  by  Rail 


ONE  of  the  most  complete,  up-to- 
date  and  interesting  livestock 
establishments  in  Southern 
California  is  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch 
at  Spadra,  Los  Angeles  County. 

Diamond  Bar  equipment  has  been 
copied  and  held  up  as  a  model  among 
stockmen  throughout  the  country.  So 
far  as  is  known,  Diamond  Bar  is  the 
only  American  hog-breeding  estab- 
lishment having  its  own  railroad 
equipment,  including  two  small  loco- 
motives, for  hauling  and  delivering 
feed  and  supplies  to  the  pens. 

"Slop"  is  fed  from  a  tank-car, 
equipped  with  a  power  agitator  and 
steam  heater.  By  means  of  a  pipe 
and  hose  connection,  the  slop  is  de- 
livered into  the  troughs  as  the  engine 
moves  along  the  track,  the  contain- 
ers being  so  arranged  that  they  are 
cut  off  from  the  animals  for  filling. 
Upon  release  of  a  catch  the  gates 
shielding  the  troughs  are  swung  back 
and  the  hogs  allowed  access  to  the 
feed.  Grain  also  is  delivered  from  a 
special  car. 

All  Buildings  Grouped 
The  pens  and  sheds  are  arranged 
along  both  sides  of  the  track,  and  are 


the  last  word  in  completeness  and 
convenience.  Each  pen  is  equipped 
with  a  circular  cement  bathing  tank, 
and  shade  is  provided  for  each. 
Grouped  conveniently  near  the  hog- 
barns  and  pens  are  the  machine  shed, 
office,  granaries  and  other  out-build- 
ings. Upon  a  hill  above  and  yet  close 
to  the  plant  is  the  swine  superin- 
tendent's bungalow. 

Diamond  Bar  Durocs  are  famed  for 
their  much-desired  length  and  smooth- 
ness of  body,  but  through  the  use  of 
such  wonderful  blood  as  Pathfinder, 
Great  Sensation,  Great  Orion  and  Big 
Bone  Giant  lines,  "have  been  bred  to 
retain  the  big  bone,  hardiness  and 
prolificacy  of  the  older-type  Durocs. 
The  Diamond  Bar  stock  has  been 
called  "the  world's  greatest  Duroc 
Jersey  herd,"  a  title  seemingly  mer- 
ited when  it  is  considered  that  the 
herd  is  headed  by  the  world's  cham- 
pion boar,  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  orig- 
inally purchased  by  Fred  Lewis, 
owner  of  Diamond  Bar  Ranch, 
over  $7000  and  now  considered 
most  priceless. 

Diamond  Bar  will  have  a  largeM 
it  is  promised,  sensational)  exhibi 

(Continued  on  Page  St) 
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Let  the  line  AC,  in  the  above  figure,  represent  the  initial 
cost  of  a  silo.  Let  each  unit,  d,  e,  f,  etc.,  in  the  lower 
line  represent  the  saving  between  silage  and  dry  feed  for 
a  given  length  of  time.  If,  through  inferior  construction, 
the  silo  becomes  useless  before  the  lower  line  equals  the 
upper  line,  there  is  an  actual  loss  instead  of  a  saving. 


A  FACT 
ABOUT  SILOS 


Notice  the  above  diagram.  It  proves  that  saving  begins  only  when  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  silage  and  dry  feed  totals  the  cost  of  the  silo. 

The  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  IS  MADE  of  California  Redwood,  a  ma- 
terial of  which  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  says :  "IT  RESISTS  DECAY    .  . 
.    IT  RESISTS  FIRE    .    .    .    IT  WILL  LAST  AS  LONG  AS  40  YEARS." 

The  tongue  and  groove  staves  and  heavy  refrigerator  doors  with  a  three- 
point  contact  on  all  four  sides^eep  it  absolutely  air  tight. 

The  steel  hoops,  placed  where  pressure  is  the  greatest,  add  strength,  sta- 
bility and  prevent  warping. 

In  short,  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo  is  built  for  PERMANENCE — for  ytears 
of  service  after  it  has  paid  for  itself.  * 

If  you  are  buying  a  silo,  in  order  to  save  money,  an  investigation  of  the 
Ideal  will  be  to  your  advantage.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO.,  Dept.  "C." 

218  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  the 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

Name  


Address 


"TTm,  •■•"••■■iiiniii; 


PACIFIC  TANK  <s  PIPE  CO 
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Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 
and  Land  Leveler 

An  Ideal  Scraper  to  Do  Your  Leveling 

It  i*  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  teat 

Made  in  3  Sizes  for  Small  or  Medium-Sized  Tractors 

Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM      1822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere 


A  Food  and 
Tonic  Which 
Will  Show 
Remarkable 
Results  in 

FATTENING  HOGS 

In  fattening  hogs  for  market.  LACTEIN  Is  the  most  economical  and  effective  agent  you 
can  use.  LACTEIN  produces  that  weight  of  perfect  health  in  the  hog — keeps  the 
digestive  organs  In  the  "pink"  of  condition — frees  the  system  from  worms  and  eliminates 
all  disease  of  the  intestines.  No  danger  from  bowel  trouble  or  running  down  by  disease. 
LACTEIN  keeps  the  hog  so  healthy  that  bis  system  gets  every  ounce  of  nourishment 
from  the  food.  The  result  of  this  is  easily  seen — it  means  that  the  hog  adds  on  solid, 
firm  flesh,  and  this  means  added  weight,  and  in  turn  means  more  dollars  to  you. 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You — Ask 
for  LACTEIN  TODAY. 


LACTEIN  COMPANY 


Main  Office 
and  Factory 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Prepared  Products  for  Particular  Poultrymen 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 
MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


,e 

INCREASING  scarcity  and  cost  of 
irrigating  water  call  for  increased 
efficiency  in  handling  it.  And  ef- 
ficient irrigation  must  commence  with 
the  basic  process  of  preparing  the 
land.  Nothing  tends  to  limit  the  use 
of  water  and  the  production  of  crops 
so  much  as  an  uneven  surface.  It  is 
estimated  that  hilly  land  costs  twice 
as  much  to  irrigate  as  level  land. 

This  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  enormous  demand  for  levelers  and 
leveling  equipment  apparent  during 
recent  years.  Of  course,  the  great  de- 
velopment now  going  on  throughout 
agricultural  sections  of  the  State  also 
creates  an  unusual  demand  for  such 
machinery.  The  result  has  been  a 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  develop  new  and  improved 
leveling  devices. 

The  "Baby"  Leveler 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
newer  types  is  the  so-called  "baby" 


preventing  slipping  and  uneven  scrap- 
ing. Even  the  S-foot  size  "baby  lev- 
eler, it  is  said,  will  move  more  earth 
in  one  day  than  three  Fresnos! 

Of  course,  there  always  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  "giant"  machines, 
which  are  more  economical  for  ex-i 
tensive  work  in  large  fields,  where 
more  power  can  be  used.  Many  cus- 
tom'outfits  are  kept  busy  throughout 
each  season  in  California,  and  it  has 
been  shown  time  and  again  that  the 
land  owner,  even  when  the  outfit  is 
hired  by  the  day  or  acre,  will  have 
the  cost  of  the  work  returned  many 
times  over  in  increased  crops,  and  in 
savings  in  labor  for  irrigating  and 
harvesting. 

A  California  Product 

The  leveler  is  essentially  a  Cali- 
fornia development,  the  leading  types 
being  manufactured  by  local  concerns. 
It  is  said  that  California  has  more 
special  agricultural  machinery  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Certain 


An  "All-Purpose"  Leveler 
Created  to  meet  a  persistent  demand,  this  implement,  tor  use  with  the 
farm  tractor,  achieved  immediate  success  and  hundreds  now  are  in  ute. 

it  is  that  California  farmers  are  to  be 


leveler,  created  to  meet  the  popular 
demand  for  a  small  size  machine  of 
moderate  price  that  could  be  used  by 
the  average  farmer  with  his  own 
medium  powered  tractor.  This  lev- 
eler will  either  spread  or  dump  the 
load,  and  is  so  constructed  that  the 
wheels  run  always  on  smooth  ground, 


congratulated  on  having  in  their  midst 
great  factories  for  turning  out  such 
efficient,  valuable  and  well  made  ma- 
chines as  the  present  day  levelers. 
Several  concerns  making  or  selilng 
leveling  machinery  advertise  regularly 
in  Orchard  and  Farm. — J.  C.  K. 


MORE    attention    right   now  is 
being  paid  to  fire  prevention 
on  the  farm  than  ever  before 
in  the  world's  history. 

The  fact  that  fire  prevention  is  the 
only  thing  you  can't  buy  when  you 
need  it  most  is  being  emphasized  by 
farm  bureaus  throughout  the  country. 
Figures  on  farm  fire  losses  are  being 
gathered  and  enough  has  been  learned 
already  to  make  certain  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  report. 

A  well  known  Los  Angeles  man 
who  is  a  big  rancher  testified  to  the 
fact  that  a  40-gallon  chemical  engine 
recently  saved  a  huge  barn,  filled  to 
the  roof  with  alfalfa,  on  his  farm. 
Big  Losses  Prevented 
A  San  Joaquin  rancher  writes  that 
ownership  of  a  dozen  two-and-a-half 
gallon  extinguishers  saved  both  his 
house  and  three  big  barns.  His  fam- 
ily and  four  farm  hands  each  took  an 
extinguisher  and  attacked  the  flames 
from  every  angle. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  all  fires  are 
preventable,  and  nothing  is  better  to 
have  on  hand  on  farms,  which  usually 
are  away  from  reach  of  any  city  fire 
department,  than  some  of  these  small 
extinguishers,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  less  than  $20  each.  Attached  to 
the  top  of  the  extinguishers,  inside,  is 
a  cage,  in  which  is  placed  a  bottle 
containing  four  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  extinguisher  is  in- 
verted the  acid  runs  out  of  the  bottle 
and  mingles  with  a  soda  solution. 
Instantly  there  is  developed  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  carbonic  acid 


gas,  which  drives  the  solution  out  of 
the  hose. 

The  gas  carried  by  the  stream  aids 
in  extinguishing  the  flames.  The  gas, 
being  heavier  than  air,  closes  in  on 
the  fire,  and  smothers  it  by  shutting 
off  the  oxygen,  while  the  water  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  burning  mate- 
rial and  thus  prevents  its  becoming  re- 
ignited. 

Larger  Equipment 

While  the  two-gallon  extinguisher 
is  capable  of  handling  small  fires 
efficiently,  there  is  great  need  on 
ranches  of  a  machine  with  which  the 
farmer  can  conquer  a  fire  in  barns 
and  other  buildings.  This  need  is 
met  by  two  chemical  engines  of  20 
and  40-gallon  capacity.  Prices  of 
these  machines  range  from  $125  to 
$275,  and  detailed  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  fire  extinguish- 
er concerns.  The  20-gallon  engines 
are  hung  on  two  large  wheels.  They 
are  equipped  with  twenty-five  feet  of 
chemical  hose,  and  the  stream  can  be 
thrown  50  feet.  The  farmer  owning 
such  equipment  is  said  to  enjoy  a 
considerable  reduction  in  insurance 
premiums. 

For  fighting  field  fires,  county 
agents  now  are  demonstrating  the 
value  of  placing  a  number  of  the 
small  extinguishers  in  a  trailer  at- 
tached to  an  auto,  so  that  they  can 
be  rushed  to  any  danger  point  with 
the  speed  of  a  city  fire  department 
Several  California  counties  own  such 
fire-fighting  equipment. 
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the  Los  Angeles  Stock  Show.  Al- 
though she  has  never  before  been 
shown,  "Smboth  Dutchess,"  by  Big 
Bone  Giant,  the  junior  yearling  sow 
shown  herewith,  is  expected  by  R.  K. 
Walker,  Diamond  Bar  swine  super- 
intendent, to  be  prominently  "in  the 
blue."  Another  wonderful  animal  that 


and  one  of  the  most  prized  posses- 
sions of  Diamond  Bar. 

Normally,  several  thousand  breed- 
ing animals  are  kept  at  this  great 
ranch,  of  which  the  swine-breeding 
establishment  is  only  one  depart- 
ment. Diamond  Bar  is  one  of  the 
many  progressive  establishments  that 


Smooth  Dutchess 
by 

Big  Bone  Giant, 
a  Diamond  Bar 
Junior  Yearling 


^fit- 


Feeding  Hogs  by  Rail 

ABOVE — The  "Diamond  Bar  Unlimited"  ready  for  its  daily  run.  The  feed 
car  is  shown  attached  to  the  engine. 

BELOW — View  of  track,  with  pens  on  either  side.    With  this  equipment 
ousands  of  hogs  are  cared  for  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 


is  expected' will  be  included  in  the 
s  Angeles  exhibit,  is  the  world's 
and  champion  sow,  now  three  years 
d,  "Queen  of  Pathfinders,"  dam  of 
athmaster,  the  famous  Iowa  boar, 


have  helped  to  bring  Southern  Cali- 
fornia so  rapidly  to  the  front  as  a 
breeding  center,  and  to  increase  the 
constantly-mounting  value  of  Califor- 
nia's pure-bred  livestock. 


Secrets  of  Success  in  Farming 

By  Ben  Gonnadooit 

(1)  Get  all  your  land  plowed  deep  an'  early,  like  I  would-a  done 
last  year  if  my  implement*  hadn't  been  in  sech  bad  shape. 

(2)  Be  sure  to  get  yer  irrigatin'  water  on  early  every  season,  which 
means  keepin'  th'  ditches  cleaned  out.  Mine  ain't  a  very  good  example 
this  year,  because  my  neighbor's  ditcher,  that  I  figgered  on  borrowin, 
was  broke  so's  I  couldn't  use  it. 

(3)  Keep  buildin's  and  fences  and  all  sech  equipment  in  good 
repair,  like  mine  used  to  be  five  or  six  year  ago,  before  hard  times 
struck  us.  Remember? 

(4)  Keep  weeds  cleaned  out.  To  do  this  you  will  have  f  have 
better  neighbors  than  me.  My  neighbors  don't  cut  their  weeds,  so  I 
figger  there  ain't  no  use  of  my  doin'  it. 

(5)  Keep  a  little  cash  in  th'  bank  an'  never  strain  yer  credit.  I 
speaks  from  experience,  seein'  as  how  I  strained  mine  to  th'  breakin' 
point  about  10  years  ago,  an'  ain't  been  able  t'  get  anywheres  since. 

(6)  Co-operate  with  yer  fellow  farmers  an'  give  'em  th'  benefit  of 
ymr  experience  like  I  am  doin'  in  given  out  this  helpful  and  valuable 
information. — Ben  Gonnadooit. 


The  Schmeiser 
Baby  Land 
Leveler 


Built  Especially 
For  All  Small  Tractors 

The  Schmeiser  Baby  Land  Leveler  is  built 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  small  leveler  to  be 
used  with  the  Cleveland,  Wallace,  Fordson, 
Yuba  and  other  small  tractors  of  that  class. 

It  is  an  all-purpose  tool.  In  the  orchard  or 
field  it  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  farm 
acreage  and  in  minimizing  the  cost  of  irrigation 
through  leveling  the  land.  It  is  also  used  in 
making  cuts  and  fills,  moving  more  earth  in  one 
day  than  three  Fresnos. 

The  bucket  is  of  the  same  type  as  on  the 
larger  Schmeiser  Levelers  and  is  operated  by 
a  lever  either  by  an  operator  on  the  platform 
of  the  leveler  or  by  the  tractor  driver  unassisted. 
It  dumps  the  load  and  levels  the  surface  in  one 
operation — it  also  settles  the  fill  by  pulverizing 
the  soil  and  spreading  a  light  layer  when  it 
unloads.  It  is  made  in  three  sizes — 5,  6  and  7 
feet.  The  5,-ft.  size  weighs  450  lbs.,  the  6-ft. 
size  510  lbs.  and  the  7-ft.  size  650  lbs. 

If  you  own  a  small  tractor  you  need  this 
leveler  on  your  farm. 

Schmeiser  Levelers  for  Big  Tractors 

are  made  in  8,  10  and  12-foot  sizes  and  are  equipped  with 
an  air  compressor  which  operates  the  bucket.  They  are 
suitable  for  tractors  developing  from  35  to  120  H.  P. 


See  the  Schmeiser  Line  of  Levelers 

On  Display  at 
The  California  State  Fair — Sacramento,  Sept.  4  to  12th. 
National  Tractor.  Show — Los  Angeles,  Sept.  20  to  26th. 


Write  Today  for  Descriptive  Folder  B. 
ISER  MA^ACTIJRING  COMPAQ 


Davis,  California 

(12  miles  from  Sacramento)     ..  . 
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Pump  as  Long  as  You  Please 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co, 
101  W.  Julian, 
San   Jose,  Calif. 


DUtanc?  to  water  be 
low   surface  of  ground.. 

Probable   distance  to 
'water    when    pumping. . . 

If  water  Is  to  be  raised 
above  surface  of  ground, 
bow  high 7  (Length  and 
size   of   pipe   line)  , 

Volume  of  water  de- 
aired   (Gala,   per   mm  ) . . 


(Incbea) 


If  you  have  pit.  give 
width   length  , 


H  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 
equipment   


Give  total  depth  of  well  

Inside  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  true?. 
Ia  electric  power  available?. 
Name   


Address   

Rural   Route   No. . 

  Box. 

SO-PI 


Be  independent  of  your  power  company. 
Run  vour  pump  as  long  as  you  please. 
You  can  do  it  with  this  Bean  Direct-con- 
nected Outfit. 

It  consists  cf  a  heavy  4-cylinder  en- 
gine (Bosch  hish  tension  magneto),  di- 
rect-connected to  a  Bean  Universal  4-inch 
Pump.  Handles  a  wide  variation  in  head 
and  throws  a  big  stream.  Will  deliver 
water  at  either  of  two  heads  by  the  simple 
turn  of  a  gate  valve.  Runs  10  hours  on 
6  or  7  gallons  of  fuel.  Start  it  in  the 
morning  and  forget  it  till  you  are  ready 
to  turn  it  off  at  night. 

Send  the  coupon.    Fill  it  in  carefully. 

Let  us  help  you  solve  your  water  prob- 
•  lem.  . 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Joie,  Calif. 

Branches — Fresno,   Los  Angeles. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


THE 


Toro  Motor  Cultivator 

Is  Now  Handled  by  Us  as 

Distributors  for  Northern  California 


The  most  successful  motor  cultivator,  especially  efficient 
for  all  row  crops.    Quickly  pays  for  itself.    A  labor  saver. 

Good  territory  open  for  dealers — Write  for  catalog. 


THE  CUSHMAN  IS  THE 
ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 
BINDER  ENGINE 

Cushman  Motor  Works 

STOCKTON  BRANCH 

838  East  Main  St./ Stockton,  Calif. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE,  Mgr. 


THE  time  to  irrigate  in  the  garden 
is  before  the  plants  need  water; 
at  least,  they  must  never  suffer 
from  want  of  water.  The  answer  to 
any  irrigation  question  depends  large- 
ly on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  whether 
clay,  sand,  gravel  or  adobe;  location 
of  the  garden,  whether  on  hillside  or 
level  ground,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  plant,  whether  shallow  or  deep- 
rooted. 

The  top  soil  never  should  be  per- 
mitted to  bake,  nor  to  be  constantly 
muddy  or  sloppy.  In  nature,  it  rains 
and  then  the  sunshine  comes.  Where 
irrigation  is  used,  it  is  almost  always 
a  fact  that  the  days  are  nearly  all 
sunny  days,  and  a  practice  to  avoid 
is  sprinkling  plants  during  the  heat  of 
the  day. 

Nature's  Perfect  Process 

Nature  never  attempts  the  scalding 
process;  she  covers  with  a  cloud  and 
then  sends  her  grateful  shower.  In 
the  case  of  orchard  irrigation,  and 
where  water  has  to  be  run  in  fur- 
rows, it  has  to  be  done  many  times  in 
the  broad  sunshine,  but  the  effect  is 
different,  as  the  water  is  seeking  the 
roots  of  the  plants  and  will  reach 
where  there  is  shadow  and  coolness, 
as  nature  intended. 

Air  Needed  in  Soil 

The  pernicious  custom  of  running 
water  and  flooding  the  garden  or 
orchard,  then  leaving  it  until  it  dries 
hard,  and  turning  on  the  water  again 
and  again,  as  often  as  the  soil  gets 
encrusted,  is  to  be  avoided.  Air  is 
needed  in  the  soil. 


When  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry 
after  irrigation,  with  no  danger  of 
making  and  leaving  clods,  cultivate 
the  upper  surface  so  that  it  is  left  as 
a  soft  blanket  to  retain  the  moisure 
beneath,  preventing  the  evaporation 
that  would  follow  if  the  trenches  or 
drills  were  left  untouched  to  bake  and 
dry  to  the  roots  again. 

It  is  waste  of  water,  time  and  money 
to  let  the  sun  lick  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  intended  for  the 
plant.  When  a  plant  is  starting,  it 
requires  more  water  in  proportion  to 
its  size  than  afterward. 

When  a  plant  is  blooming  and  pre- 
paring to  set  its  fruit,  it  must  have 
water.  When  a  plant  has  formed  its 
fruit  and  is  preparing  to  ripen  the 
crop  (whether  above  or  in  the  ground) 
water  should  be  used  sparingly.  Shal- 
low-rooted plants  will  want  water  at  I 
least  every  three  days. 

Character  of  Subsoil 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  subsoil  and  how  far  it  is  from  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  If  only  a  foot  or' 
less,  it  will  be  very  retentive  of  water, 
and  if  the  surface  is  kept  mulched 
the  irrigations  will  be  required  no 
more  frequently  than  once  a  week. 

If  it  is  sieve  soil,  like  gravel,  and 
the  water  goes  out  of  sight  almost  as 
fast  as  you  put  it  in,  it  will  require 
for  ordinary  vegetable  water  every 
three  or  four  days,  at  least.  With 
an  acre  in  small  truits  and  vegetables 
there  will  be  hardly  a  day  when  thert 
will  not  be  the  need  of  the  water  on 
some  portion  of  the  ground. 


Preparing  Core  for  Drying 


A VEGETABLE  which,  when 
dried,  is  above  criticism  even 
by  the  most  critical,  is  corn. 
Other  kinds  of  garden  products  may 
or  may  not  be  liked  by  many  people, 
but  dried  corn  is  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  canned  corn  and  can  be 
used  for  practically  as  wide  a  variety 
of  purposes.  The  following  direc- 
tions for  drying  it  are  those  advised 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Any  of  the  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
having  qualities  desirable  for  table  use 
will  make  a  good  dried  product.  Corn 
intended  for  drying  should  be  gath- 
ered when  in  the  milk  stage,  before 
glazing  and  hard- 
ening have  begun 
and  when  the  corn 
is  in  an  ideal  con- 
dition for  imme- 
mediate  table  use. 
It  should  be  gath- 
ered only  as  it  can 
be  prepared  for 
drying,  as  corn  deteriorates  rapidly. 
Careful  Preparation  Essential 
Husk  the  ears  and  trim  with  a  knife 
to  remove  any  injuries.  The  silk  need 
not  be  removed,  as  it  can  be  readily 
separated  from  the  corn  after  drying. 
Place  the  ears  in  wire  baskets  or  wire- 
bottom  boxes  and  plunge  into  boiling 
water  for  8  to  12  minutes,  or  until  the 
milk  is  set.  A  little  salt  may  be  added 
to  the  water  if  desired.  Divide  the 
corn  into  older  and  younger  lots  be- 
fore blanching,  as  the  younger  ears 
require  somewhat  longer  cooking  than 
the  older  ones. 

After  cooking,  remove  corn  from 
the  water,  allow  it  to  drain  and  cool 


sufficiently  to  be  handled  and  cnt 
from  cob  with  a  strong,  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  cob  is 
removed  with  the  kernels.  The  glumes 
or  the  hull  attachments  at  the  tip  of 
the  grains  are  easily  screened  out 
after  the  corn  becomes  dry.  Spread 
the  kernels  upon  trays  to  a  depth  of 
1  inch  if  drying  is  done  in  a  drier,  or 
one-eighth  to  five-eighths  inch  if  the 
corn  is  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Stir 
the  grains  thoroughly  several  times 
during  the  drying  to  break  up  any 
compact  masses. 

Sun  Factor  in  Drying  Corn 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  bring 
urn   to  a  suffi- 
cient   degree  of 
dryness  by  the  un- 
aided heat  of  the 
- u n .     If   corn  is 
.Irirrl  in  the  sun  it 
should  be  finished 
by  pouring  into 
bread    pans,  plac- 
of    the   stove,  and 
degrees  to  165  de- 
Whether  the 
in  a  cook- 


ing in  the  oven 
warming  to  160 
grees  F.  for  two  hours, 
drying  is  done  in  the  sun 


stove  drier,  or  in  a  commercial  drier, 
it  should  be  continued  until  the  grains 
are  hard,  semi-transparent,  and  will 
break  with  clean,  glass-like  fractures 

if  crushed.  • 

Before  storing  free  the  corn  of  silks, 
glumes  and  bits  of  cob.  This  may  be 
done  by  pouring  the  corn  from  one 
vessel  to  another  in  a,  strong  draft. 
When  the  corn  is  dry.  snore  in  closely 
woven  muslin  bags  or  in  heavy  paper 
bags.  Tie  tightly  at  the  neck  and 
place  within  a  larger  bag,  which  also 
should  be  tightly  tied. 
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Must  the  commercial  truck  gar- 
dener always  assume  a  riskf 
Methods  used  by  far-sighted  grow- 
ers to  minimize  losses. 

DO  California  vegetable  growers 
really  have  the  advantage  of  a 
competitive  market  for  their 
products?  One  disgusted  lettuce 
producer,  who  regards  his  business 
purely  as  a  gamble,  says:  "Yes,  but  it 
is  competition  to  see  which  buyer  can 
buy  for  the  least  and  sell  for  the 
most." 

Vegetable  growers,  because  of  the 
large  numbers  of  their  products  and 
the  many  growing  seasons  here  in 
California,  cannot  well  organize  in  the 
same  manner  that  fruit  growers  have 
organized.  There  are  examples  of 
successful    special  organization, 


of 


course,  such  as  that  furnished  by  the 
artichoke  producers,  but  lettuce  grow- 
ers, so  far,  have  met  with  compara- 
tively little  success  in  taking  the  gam- 
I  ble  out  of  their  business. 

One    Southern    California  lettuce 
I  specialist  believes  he  has  hit  upon  a 
I  plan  that  may  helo  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem.   He  writes: 
"I  have  20  acres  to  go  into  lettuce, 
shall  plant  8  acres  for  the  Thanks- 
iving  market  and  four  acres  for  the 
"iristmas  and  early  January  market; 
lin,  four  acres  for  February  and 
lr  for  March  harvest.  Perhaps  I  will 
ad  a  high  market  in  there  some- 
liere  and  maybe  I  will  stand  to  lose 
3t  more  than  eight  acres  out  of  the 

Some  Talk  About  Cabbage 

Why  will  farmers  persist  in  plant- 
large  acreages  of  perishable  stuff 
be  harvested  at  seasons  of  the  year 
en  the  market  is  usually  glutted? 
Thousands    of   acres   of  cabbage 
ent  to  waste  in  Southern  California 
alone  during  the  first  weeks  of  June, 
almost  a  total  loss  because  the  grow- 
rs  found  it  easy  to  put  off  setting  out 
he  plants  until  too  late  for  March  or 
pril  harvest.    The  cabbage  grower 
ho  planted  in  succession  so  as  to 
ave  some  on  the  market  the  last  of 
arch  and  more,  coming  on  ready  to 
ut  during  April  and  up  to  May  10,  hit 
^be  highest  market  with  some  at  least 
f  his  cuttings. 

Any  grower  who  either  will  observe 
he  markets  for  a, few  years  or  will 
nake  careful  inquiries,  can  see  a  bet- 
*r  chance  for  success  if  he  plants  for 
lie  earliest  spring  market. 
Some  of  the  cabbage  that  was 
isked  down  and  plowed  under  would 
ave  made  a  profitable  seed  crop  if 
he  owner  had  gone  over  the  field 
ery  carefully  and  cut  out  all  undesir- 
ble  plants  and  then  secured  an  in- 
fection of  his  field  before  it  broke' 
he  heads  open  to  "throw  seed,"  and 
gain  when  ready  to  harvest.  Any 
an  who  has  good,  reliable  cabbage 
•ed,  grown  with  sufficient  moisture 
O  give  it  vitality,  should  find  a  good 
arket  nearly  every  year.  Of  course 
ie  should  do  a  good  lot  of  cor- 
espondence  with  seed  buyers. — 
U.  S. 


Impressed  by  Sample  s — ■'"Enclosed 
ind  one  dollar  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
lon  to  your  valuable  Journal,  cop'es 
f  which  I  borrowed  recently  and  read 
rlth  much  Interest — so  much  so  that 

decided  at  once  on  becoming  a  sub- 
crlber."— Mrs.  Ed  Phlpps. 


The  Silent  Alamo 

— furnishes  electric  light  and 
power  for  the  country  home. 
Runs  without  vibration.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Duro  Water  System 

— the  all-round  water  system  for 
the  household.  Furnishes  water 
under  pressure  at  small  cost. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Universal  Milking 
Machines 

— enable  dairy  farmers  every- 
where to  add  hours  to  the  day 
for  other  duties.  Write  for  cata- 
log. .  t 

Pumps 

Horizontal  Pumps,  Vertical 
Pumps,  Deep-well  Pumps,  Di- 
rect-c  o  n  n  e  c  te  d  Outfits,  etc. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Louden  Barn  Equip- 
ment 

Get  25%  more  milk,  save  feed  and 
save  labor,  by  making  your  cows 
comfortable  with  Louden  Equip- 
ment.   Write  for  catalog. 

Gas  and  Oil  Eijgines 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any 
kind  of  any  engine  in  any  size 
you  require.    Write  for  catalog. 


Producing  Grape  Cuttings 

I  have  facilities  for  planting  about  600  000 
Krape  cuttings  this  fall,  of  four  varieties- 
Zinfandel,  Burger,  Muscat  and  Thompson 
Seedleas. 

Will  there  be  a  market  for  these  one- 
year-old  rooted  slips  at  a  reasonable  price? 
I  understand  that  slips  sold  this  year  for 
20  and   26   cents  each. 

I  realize  that  growers  can  plant  their 
cuttings  in  vineyard  form  very  cheap,  but 
there  Is  great  lose  In  rooting  slips  that  way. 
a  year  lost  and  a  doubtful  stand  secured. — 
Roy  H.  Summers  Jr. 

XT  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to 
■■•  make  an  accurate  prediction  as  to 
the  demands  that  will  obtain  a  year 
from  now  for  nursery  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Since  fruit  has  been  so  high, 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  nursery 
stock  of  every  character;  thus  prices 
have  become  very  high  and  no  doubt 
will  remain  so  until  the  supply  again 
catches  up  with  the  demand. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  grapes, 
especially  those  that  have  been  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  are  bring- 
ing exceedingly  high  prices  and  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  one  might  do 
very  well  with  rooted  cuttings  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  in  your  letter,  as 
high  prices  of  any  fruit  always  mean 
heavy  planting. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  another 
fact,  however;  that  high  prices  such 
as  obtain  at  the  present  time  always 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  a  great 
many  people  to  grow  nursery  stock, 
and  the  supply  may  be  much  greater 
another  year  than  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  a  leading  nurseryman  told  me 
just  the  other  day  that  he  thought 
this  would  be  the  last  year  of  very 
high  prices. — G.  P.  W. 

Covers  Local  Conditions — We  simply 
could  not  get  along  without  Orchard 
and  Farm.  What  appeals  to  me  is  that 
it  covers  local  conditions.  We  take 
another  farm  paper,  but  it  Is  so 
Eastern-fled  we  don't  get  much  prac- 
tical good  out  of  It. — William  Lunbeek, 
Ojai,  Cal. 


When  it  comes  to  downright  de- 
pendability, the  American  Pump 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Note  the  com- 
bination elbow 
and  check  valve 
shown  here. 


American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  buy  a  pump  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 
The  American  is  guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  conditions  and  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  it  is  sold.  The  workmanship  and  finish  are 
guaranteed  first-class  in  every  respect  and  fully  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose designed.  The  material  is  guaranteed  first-class  and  free  from 
inherent  defects. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

If  your  water  problem  can  be  solved  with  any  pump  It  can  be  solved 
with  an  American.  They  get  the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and 
with  the  LEAST  trouble.  Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irriga- 
tion specialists. 

California  Hydraulic  Engi- 


neering and  Supply  Company 


69  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  D, 
LOS  ANGELES 


The  New  "KNAPP" 
Tractor  Disc  Plow 


The  only  tractor  disc  on  the  market  with  an 
adjustable  "A"  hitch,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
throw  the  plow  to  either  side  and  always  pull  from 
the  center  of  the  tractor.  No  side  draft.  Furrow 
wheel  automatically  adjusts  itself  and  is  held 
straight  ahead  at  all  times — regardless  of  the  plow 
position.  Has  Knapp  Power  Lift,  extra  wide  clear- 
ance, and  many  other  advantages.  Built  in  2,  3 
and  4-disc  for  all  types  of  light  tractors.  Write 
for  details. 

SEE  THIS  TRACTOR  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND 
AT  NATIONAL  TRACTOR  SHOW,  LOS  ANGELES. 

KNAPP  PLOW  COMPANY 


PLOW  MANUFACTURERS. 
4TH  AND  MARGARET  STS. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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Let's  settle 
this  right  now! 

|  SWJSW^BWMBBTaS 

No  man  ever 
smoked  a  better 
cigarette  than  Camel ! 


Camels  are  unequalled  by  any 
cigarette  in  the  world  at  any 
price  because  they  combine 
every  feature  that  can 
make  a  cigarette  supreme/ 
Camels  expert  Blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
tobaccos  puts  Camels  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  Smoke  them 
liberally  without  tiring  your 
taste!  Camels  leave  no  un- 
pleasant cigaretty  aftertaste 
nor  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor! 
You  11  prefer  Camels  blend  to 
either  kind  of  tobacco  smoked 
straight  I 

ir*TaMi  tm 


■  yom  frwrei. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winstoo-Saletru  N.  C 


JOHNSTON 

TURBINE  PUMPS 

irrigaiion 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 


Ship  Your  Green  Fruit 

To  the  old  and  reliable  firm,  W.  C. 
Price  A  Co-  and  you  will  get  quick 
and  satisfactory  returns.  Liberal  ad- 
vances made.  All  kinds  of  produce, 
including  honey  and  beeswax,  wanted. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  Co. 

244-246  Clay  St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO..  Room  IK, 
N'la«sr>  ul  Hudson  Eta.,  Buffalo,  ft.  T 
Bend  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


mm* 


A   New    Home   Method   That  Anyone 

Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 

or  Lou  of  Time. 

We   hare   a   sew   method    Uuu  eoatreU 
uuuu,  amd  we  want  yea  to  try  U  at  nr 
He  matter  whether  yew  case  la 
■tandmc    tr    recent   develop— eat. 
it    Is   present    as    nay    terer  or 
chronic  Asthma,  >ol  »uouid.  send  tor  a  free 
trial  of  our  method.     Ho  matter  la  vast 
Ure.  I 
■ 


CALIFORXIA  gardens  <Jo  not 
sftjn  quite  complete  wru;cnt  a 
roar  or  perhaps  two  or  three 
rows  of  dahlias,  la  fact,  we  fceldosn 
find  a  garden  lacking  them.  When  wc 
consider  that  there  are  more  than  a 
thousand  varieties  of  dahlias  »  culti- 
vation we  can  hardly  expect  to  keep 
.  them  on  of  our 
"  garden  of  flower* 

All  Abort       wtthoat   a  feeling 
.  _  akia  to  that  o:  the 

-~e  woman  who  has 

Dahlias  bad  a  party  » itn- 

ont  i  n  r  i  t  i  ng  the 
=  folks  next  door. 

Following  is  a  brief  daasincatioa 

o:  tit  dihiia  family:       ^     ^  ^ 

blooms  with  two  or  more  rows  of  flat, 
"guard""  petals  surrounding  the  crowa 
of  tubular  petals  of  which  the  blossom 
is  composed. 

Cactus— Blooms  disiingairhr  1  by 
their  long,  twisted,  pointed  petals,  ir- 
regularly placed. 

Collarette — Varieties   with  blooms 
having  a  row  of  petals  similar  to  single, 
dahlias  and  in  addition,  a  "collarette 
of  small  petals   around  the  yellow 
center  of  the  flower. 

Decorative—  Loose  flowermg  va- 
rieties.  which  are  fall  to  the  center 
with  almost  flat  petals. 

Fancy — Include  almost  all  round, 
variegated,  quilled  varieties. 

Pompom — Plants  usually  of  dwarf 
habit,  producing  small  round  blooms. 

Peony  Qowered — Varieties  produc- 
ing immense  blooms,  having  two  or 
more  rows  of  very  large,  broad 
petals. 

Single— Varieties  prodaciag  blooms 

with  but  a  single  row  of  petals- 
Show — Varieties    producing  large. 

quilled,  well  formed  blooms  of  solid 
colors,  sometimes  with  shaded  Dpi. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  name  all  of 
the  manv  varieties.    This  brief  classi- 


and  consultation  with  < 
will  "put  him  on  the  rij 
to  speak 

Planting  Time  and  H< 

The  first  week  in  June 
the  best  time  to  plant  i 
open  ground.  Even 

as  the  fir 


I.-lx-  tini 


go< 


wmm 

>asidered 
as  in  the 
planting 
■Til  bring 
st  specimens  are 
igust  or  Septem- 
i  the  plants  are 


We 


4« 

etc..  hare  tailed, 
want  to  enow  eraryone  ax  our 
iila  new  method  Is  dealsned  to  end  all  cUt- 
Hcult  breathing,  all  wbeestnc  and  all  those 
111*1 1!  paroxysms  a-,  once. 

This  tree  otter  la  l  o  important  to  neeleet 
a   atacle    day.    Wr: ta  now  and  bewta  the 
method  at  once.    Bend  no  money, 
mall  coupon  below.    I*o  tt  Today. 


The  tubers  should  be  watered  in 
their  packing  about  the  last  of  If  arch 
in  order  to  induce  the  "'eves"  to  start- 
About  the  last  of  April  the  eyes  will 
have  grown  enough  to  allow  the 
clumps  to  be  taken  from  their  packing 
material  and  divided.  Divide  with  a 
strong,  sharp  knife,  leaving  one  or 
two  tubers  fastened  to  a  piece  of  the 
old  stock  from  which  the  young 
shoots  are  starting.  The  old  tubers 
furnish  food  for  die  growth  of  the 
young  shoots  until  they  can  produce 
a  root  system  of  their  own.  If  you 
have  to  buy  the  tubers,  and  the  eyes 
have  not  yet  started  upon  their  ar- 
rival, place  each  tuber  in  a  pot  or  box 
of  soul  water  thoroughly  and  set  in  a 
hotbed  or  cold  frame  until  time  to 
plant  in  the  open  ground 

When  planting,  place  the  tubers  in 
the    soil    borizootallv.    four    to  six 


that  may  result  to  a  well  developed 
root    system    by    driving    a  stake 


about  three  feet 
nd  have  the  rows 


about  four  feet  apart.    In  smal 
dens,  however,  this  azuocat  of 
frequently  k  not  available- 
results  are  had  by  planting  in 
or  hedges  about  fifteen  inches 
The  distance  depends  upon  th 
variety  and  amount  of  land  ava 
After  planting  and  setting  I 
There  is  nothing  to  do  except  t* 
the   sod   cultivated   and  die 
down  until  the  shoots  make  their  affj 
pearance    After  that,  they  should  I 
thoroughly  irrigated  once  or  twice] 
week  and  the  soil  worked  aft 
irrigation    Cultivation   is  mc 
portant  than  either  irrigation 
•Titration. 


twice  a 


The  most  commir.  practice  aa 
growing  of  dachas  is  to  allow 
plants  to  develop  naturally,  thiai 
die  branches  only  when  they  grou 
such  quantity  as  to  cover  all  Sf 
and  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
average    cumber    of  blooms, 
foliage  should  not  be  so  thick  ai 
prevent  the  sunlight  from  striking 

"Feeding"  the  plants  should 
■af  they  show  signs  of  "standi 
still "  A  heavy  mulch  of  old  scafl 
or  liquid  manure,  once  < 
week  may  be  used-  Wl 
there  seems  to  be  need  of  ni tragi 
nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied.  0 
an  ounce  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  S  gj 
Vows  of  water  about  once  a  wet 
after  a  thorough  irrigation.  tab! 
care,  however,  that  the  bqwsd  does  f 
touch  the  plant. 

Do  not  irrigate  during  the  beat 
the  day.    In  the  interior  sections  4 
plants  should  be  protected  from  i 
hot  sun  and  hot.  drying  winds.  ■ 
best  time  to  irrigate  the  root  rysfj 
thoroughly  is  during  the  very  eat 
morning.  The  plants  should 
"■washed"  also  by  sprmkhxtg  TJ 
may  be  done  any  time  when  the  ■ 
is  not  shining  on  them.  The  moat  J 
joyaWe  time  for  "washing"  the  gardafi 
is  in  the  evening  when  old  Sol 
winked  himself  grudgingly  down  < 
the  Western  hills. 

Diseases  of  Dahlias 

Dahlias  are  very  free  from  aM 
eases,  in  some  sections, 
mildew  is  troublesome.  Dusting 
sulphur  or  spraying  with  the 
deaux  mixture  will  help  to 
this.  Most  of  the  insects  that  trouble 
the  dahlia  are  controlled  by  asiag  fl 
strong  spray  of  water,  or,  if  they  afl 
very  serious,  the  soap  and  nicotifl 
solutions  are  effective.  If  cut  worsfl 
should  attack  the  young  plasts^fl 
poison  bait  or  a  paper  collar  (which 
should  extend  about  three  inches 
above  and  three  inches  below  the  <tc 
face)  usually  win  eliminate  them.  Tl| 
collars  may  be  made  of  s 
or  light  cardboard.  A  good 
bah  is  made  with  a  t 
Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead,  a 
spoonful  of  molasses,  a  quart  of  hsffl 
and  enough  water  to  mix  the  whom 
into  a  stiff  paste.  Distribute  aboffl 
the  plants  most  apt  to  be  attacked.  1 

Soil  and  Location  for  Dahkaa 

Dahlias  will  grow  in  any  fnabht 

soiL  but  the  best  results  are  to  H 
bad  by  planting  in  a  good,  light  Ij^H 
which  has  a  liberal  amount  of  old  cdfl 
manure  worked  into  it-    If  the  soil  ■ 

known  to  be  too  rich,  an  apyJh 
of  sifted  coal  ashes  should  be 


teaspoonful 


flowers  it  the  soil  is 
supplied  with  plant  ft 
The  best  location  i 
spot  where  they  will 


he 


:>  abundantly 

dahlias  is  9 
'haded  <*-« 
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tyle 

Book 

islfours 

free! 

/T*HIS  beautiful  Book  is 
Yours — Free. 

One  copy  is  yours  as  a 
reader  of  "  Orchard  and 
Farm."  Thousands  of  you 
are  now  our  customers.  We 
want  every  reader  of  "Orchard 
and  Farm"  as  our  customer. 1 

Therefore,  this  page  is  given 
up  simply  to  tell  you  about 
this  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 
— this  Book  of  Lower  Prices — 
to  tell  you  one  copy  is  Yours — 
Free. 

One  Style  Book  is  yours, 
IF — you  write  for  it  today 


THE  NATIONAL' 

Money^Sctvinq  Style  T&ooh 


A  Book  of  / 

Lower  Prices  $  AH 
Wool 
>\  r  I  Iblo 
;  #  Cloth 


JFall  and 
Winter 
J920-1921 


©32  SOX 


JFbr  description  of 
this  coat  see  iWe  2. 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 


-HE  new  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  for  Fall  and  Winter 
is  now  ready. 

One  copy  is  yours  entirely  free — just  for  the  asking. 

This  Book  contains  510  pages  Of  lower  prices.  And  just 
see  the  new  prices — just  to  know  at  what  prices  you 

buy — this  alone  makes  this  Book  necessary  to  you. 
510  Pages — and  every  page  of  interest  to  every  Man, 
oman  and  Child. 

The  latest  New  York  Styles  are  shown — authoritative 
ATIONAL"  Styles  in  Ladies'  Coats  and  Hats,  Suits  and 
esses  and  Shoes — everything  a  woman  wears — at  the  new 
'ces. 

There  are  Men's  Suits  and  Overcoats,  staple  Suits  and 
lish  Suits  and  Work  Clothes,  Shirts,  Shoes,  Underwear, 
ts,  everything  a  man  wears — at  the  new,  after-the-war 

er  prices. 

There  are  Girls'  Dresses  and  Boys'  Suits — everything  for 
;  child  from  infancy  to  maturity — everything  at  the  new 
ces. 


We  want  you  to  write  for  your  copy  of  this  Book, 
because  we  want  every  reader  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  tc 
see  the  new  styles,  to  know  the  new  prices  and  to  know 
the  "NATIONAL"  Policy  of  doing  business. 

First:  Everything  guaranteed  satisfac- 
tory to  you  or  your  money  back. 

Second:  Every  price  we  quote  is  a  guaran- 
teed price — we  always  offer  a 
saving.  But  we  offer  quality  as 
well.  We  believe  a  pair  of  shoes 
at  $5  that  wears  one  year  is 
cheaper  than  a  pair  at  $4  that 
wears  six  months.  You  think 
so,  too. 


But  the  wnole  purpose  of  this  page  is  wasted  unless  you 
see  this  new  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book.  So  as  a  matter  of 
saving  and  personal  satisfaction  as  well  don't  turn  this  page 
before  you  write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book — the  Book  of  lower  prices,  f 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY,  236  WEST  24th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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September  Eve 


Apples  eaten;  stories  read — 

Nodding  kiddies  off  to  bed. 
Down  in  the  pond  a  croaking  frog 

Bings  his  song  on  a  moon-bathed  log. 
U other  clicks  the  big,  bronze  lock; 

Father  winds  the  dear  old  clock. 
A  vagrant  breeze  in  the  treetops  seems 

To  show  the  toay  to  the  Land  of  Dreams 
— Doris  Virginia  Lee. 


Dear  Friends: 

Today  1  felt  like  being  sorry  for 
some  one,  and  I  am  going  to  give  my 
sympathy  to  the  woman  who  has  for- 
gotten how  to  laugh.  No  doubt  you 
know  *ier,  too.  Ten  chances  to  one 
there  are  no  children  in  her  home  or 
life.  How  can  anybody  be  laughter- 
less  with  a  lot  of  happy,  healthy,  mis- 
chievious,  awkward,  FUNNY  young- 
sters about?  Bringing  up  even  one 
small  boy  or  girl  is  about  the  best  cure 
for  the  blues  I  can  prescribe.  They  do 
think  of  such  startling  things  to  say 
and  do,  and  they  have  such  cunning 
ways  of  mixing  up  their  verbs  and 
nouns  and  mispronouncing  both,  And 
even  whan  the  baby  has  become  a  boy 
and  is  going  to  school,  he  has  not  lost 
his  faculty  for  producing  amusement 
for  his  elders  (and,  yes,  some  worry, 
too,  of  course).  Here  are  some  really 
funny  replies  to  examination  questions 
submitted  by  a  teacher  who  has  a 
whole  bookful  of  laughs  collected  from 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  her  charges: 

Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
aallva  from  the  Vatican. 

Six  animals  peculiar  to  the  frigid  zone  are 
three  seals  and  three  polar  bears. 

Three  kinds  of  teeth  are  false  teeth,  gold 
teeth   and   silver  teeth. 

The  permanent  sot  of  teeth  consists  of 
canines,  eight  bicuspids,  twelve  molars  and 
four  cuspidors. 

Typhoid  can  be  prevented  by  fascination. 

Guerilla  warfare  is  where  men  ride  on 
guerillas. 

Three  heavenly  bodies  are  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Invention  of  the  steamboat  caused  a 
network  of  river  to  spring  up. 


Picnic  Salad 

WHEN  going  on  little  picnic  sup- 
pers— especially  in  a  machine, 
where  one  eats  by  the  roadside  or  in 
the  car  seat — individual  paper  drink- 
ing cups  are  most  satisfactory  as  con- 
tainers for  salads.  The  salad  may  be 
packed  in  the  individual  paper  cups 
and  garnished  attractively  with  a 
sprig  of  parsley  stuck  in  one  side. 
They  always  call  forth  favorable  com- 
ments and  are  not  messy  to  handle, 
and  each  person  has  his  own  portion 
easily  handed  out. 

New  Creamed  Carrots — I  have  dis- 
covered by  accident  that  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  of  ground  clove  added  to 
one  pint  of  cream  sauce  for  creamed 
carrots  adds  greatly  to  their  flavor  — 
H.  W. 


Shadows 

Soft,  warm,  gray  blankets,  gently 
drawn 
By  lovely  Twilight 
O'er  the  slumbering  hills — 

Great,  friendly  arms  all  reaching 
out 

From  towering  trees — 
As  though  to  prove  their  comrade- 
ship. 

Dear  shadows  of  mysterious  night. 
Half  concealing;  half  revealing, 
Making  all  things  beautiful — 

Too  much  there  it  of  dazzling  light. 

Too  many  hearts 
Cry  out  for  you,  Oh  Shadows. 

— June  Francis  Dale. 
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CZAc  Home   is  ihe  Hub  of  ihe  Umi^er^f 
Harmonious  Color  Schemes  for  the  Home 


IN  MANY  farm  homes  of  today  a 
good  deal  of  attention  is  being 
paid  to  harmonious  color  schemes, 
as  these  add  to  the  attractiveness  and 
restfulncss  of  the  house. 

In  a  country  home,  visited  to  ob- 
tain practical  ideas,  and  belonging  to 
people  of  moderate  means  and  good 
taste,  the  sequence  of  color  and  fur- 
nishings between  living  and  dining 
rooms  was  unusually  attractive  and 
adaptable  to  other  homes.  The  paper 
in  both  rooms  showed  a  woven  effect 
in  light  warm  taupe,  which  formed  an 
equally  good  decorative  basis  for  the 


which  had  been  adapted  from  old 
Jacobean  needlework.  The  rich  tones 
of  damson  in  the  linen  were  brought 
otu  by  lambrequins  of  plain  rep,  cut 
in  a  formal  design  and  attached  to 
projecting  oak  moldings.  The  side 
curtains  were  loosely  held  back  with 
broad  tie-backs  of  rep,  showing  cream 
casement  curtains  of  diamond-barred 
filet.  This  diamond  motif  appeared 
also  in  parts  of  the  block  print  pat- 
tern and  in  the  damson-toned  material 
of  the  chair  covers. 

Decidedly  more  comfortable  under 
foot  than  the  rushes  of  Elizabethan 


Inviting  Interior  of  a  Living  Room 


two  color  schemes — blues  and  greens 
in  the  living  room  and  damson  in  the 
dining  room. 

Floor,  woodwork  and  wainscot  in 
the  dining  room  were  of  oak,  stained 
a  rich  brown,  and  well  rubbed  down 
with  wax.  The  long,  low  fireplace, 
large  enough  for  big  logs,  was  built 
of  rough-surfaced  stone.  Fireset, 
lighting  fixtures,  door  knobs  and 
hinges  were  of  wrought  iron,  but  not 
heavy. 

Of  marked  interest  were  the  win- 
dow hangings  of  American  block- 
print   linen,   the   striking   design  of 


days  was  a  large  seamless  Scotch 
chenille  rug  of  deep  rich  damson,  a 
plain  colored  rug  having  been  chosen 
instead  of  a  patterned  design,  which 
would  have  detracted  from  the  effect 
of  the  hangings. 

On  the  mantel  shelf  stood  a  pair 
of  big  brass  candlesticks  and  a  large, 
low,  glazed  bowl  of  strong  blue,  an 
interesting  note  of  contrast  and  inex- 
pensive to  carry  out.  There  were  but 
three  pictures,  and  this  air  of  quiet 
substantiality  and  half  formality  im- 
pressed one  as  most  fitting  for  the 
home  of  a  successful  farmer. 


Pennsylvania  Corn  Pie 


1  pint  can  com 

1  hard  boiled  en 

I  cupful  milk 

I  tablespoonful  roarjrarln 


1  teaspoonful  lalt 
'A  Uiaapoonrul  pepper 
1  tablespoonful  flour 
Pastry 


Line  a  baking  dish — not  too  large — 
with  pastry.  Put  into  it  about  half  the 
corn  drained,  then  the  egg  sliced,  then 
a  sauce  m&de  as  follows:  Melt  the 
margarin,  add  the  flour,  salt  and  pep- 
per. Cook  until  bubbling,  add  the  milk 
gradually  and  cook  until  thickened. 
Then  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  corn. 
Cover  all  with  pastry  in  which  several 
vents  have  been  cut.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  450  degrees  Fahrenheit,  for  about 
one-half  hour  or  until  the  crust  Is  well 
browned.— Mrs.  A.  H.  Glick. 


Best  Ever  Lima  Beans 

2  cupful*  fresh  lima  beans  H  cupful  bran  liquor 
1  medtum-slzed  onion       2   tablespoonfula  margarin 
%  medium-ailed  men      2  ublmpoonfula  flour 
pepper  teaspoonrule  salt 

6  small  carrots  hi  teaapoonful  pepper 

Vi  cupful  milk 

Combine  the  lima  beans  with  the 
onion,  green  pepper  and  carrots  cut 
fine..  Cook  in  boiling,  salted  water 
until1'  tender.  Drain,  reserving  one- 
half  cupful  of  the  liquor  for  this  dish 
and. the  rest  for  soup.  Melt  the  mar- 
garin in  a  pan;  add  the  flour  when  the 
mixture  bubbles;  add  the  milk  and 
bean  liquor  gradually.  Cook  until  the 
mixture  is  smooth;  add  the  seasonings. 
Pour  over  the  vegetables  and  serve 
hot. 


Tuna  With  Mushrooms 

2  cupfuls  minced  tuna  fish 

1  cupful  thin  'ream  or  top  milk 

1  teaspoonful  butter 
M   teaapoo-nful  salt 

Vt   teaspoonful  paprika 
Few  frralns  cayenne  pepper 
Few  grains  nutmeg 

2  cupfuls  mushrooms  cut  In  dice 
1  cupful  thin  white  sauce 

1  tablespoonful  minced  parsley  Toast 

To  the  tuna  add  the  mushrooms,  the 
cream  and  seasonings.  Mix  together 
and  stir  in  the  butter;  simmer  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  or  until  the 
mushrooms  are  soft.  Serve  on  strips 
of  buttered  toast  and  pour  the  hot, 
well-seasoned  white  sauce,  with  the 
parsley  added,  over  all. 


Bedding  Hint 

TO  keep  a  quilt  or  comforter  clean, 
sew  a  piece  of  any  suitable  mate- 
rial along  the  top  of  the  quilt  and  ex- 
tend it  down  several  inches  on  both 
the  upper  and  the  lower  sides. 

In  handling  bed  covers,  this  upper 
edge  becomes  soiled  first,  usually,  and 
the  piece  can  be  easily  taken  off  and 
washed,  thus  saving  the  quilt. — Mrs. 
Chas.  Christner,  Anaheim,  California. 

If  you  have  been  troubled  by  burn- 
ing your  fruit-cake,  try  steaming  it 
and  after  it  is  done,  drying  it  in  the 
oven.  The  same  suggestion  may  be 
applied  to  a  number  of  baked  dishes. 


Uses  Newspapers 

,TN  doing  my  work  I  find  that  a  pi 
*■    tiful   supply   of  newspapers 
keep  things  clean,  thus  saving  ti 
and  labor. 

When  vegetables  are  pared,  pari 
may  be  placed  on  paper  instead  of 
a  kettle.    Newspapers  or  plain  w 
papers  put  on  the  table  will  save 
table  linen.    Even  on  the  white 
cloth  on  the  kitchen  table,  a  news- 
paper can  be  placed,  thus  saving  many 
a  mark,  hard  to  wash  off. 

After  scrubbing  the  kitchen  floor  if 
one  spreads  papers  oVer  it,  it  remains 
clean  longer.  Newspapers  also  may 
be  used  to  remove  grease,  etc.,  from 
the  stove.  They  are  a  great  help_  in 
doing  housework. — Mrs.  Chas.  Christ- 
ner, Anaheim,  California. 


For  the  Garbage  Pail 

¥  HAVE  found  the  following 
ery  a  great  help  in  ridding  t 
bage  pail  of  all  flies,  large  or 
as  well  as  removing  any  objectiona 
odor  about  the  can.  Cut  a  pi 
thin  cloth  just  large  enough  to  cover" 
the  opening  of  the  Rarbage  can.  Wet 
this  cloth  slightfly  in  kerosene  and 
spread  over  the  top  of  the  can  with 
the  cover  on  top  of  the  cloth.  Re- 
new the  wetting  with  kerosene  once 
every  two  weeks. — Mrs.  O.  J.  W.  \ 

Handy  Salt  Carrier 
A  handy  salt,  pepper  or  sugar 
carrier  for  hiking  or  camping  is  made 
by  sawing  from  a  bamboo  stick  a  sec- 
tion seven  or  eight  inches  in  length, 
having  a  joint  in  the  center.  Fill  one 
end  with  salt  and  the  other  with 
sugar  or  pepper.  Then  insert  a  cork 
in  each  end. — M.  E.  G. 


House  Decorating  Axiom* 

To  make  a  room  or  porch 
larger,    decorate    the    walls  with 
delicate  tints  and  cool  color: 

Walls  finished  in  dark  tones  and 
warm  or  advancing  colors  make  a 
given  space  look  smaller. 

The  brighter  the  color  the  more 
sparingly  it  should  be  made  use  of. 
The  reverse  is  also  true. 

Whenever  decoration  interf 
with  the  use  of  an  object  it 
to  be  decorative. 


How  to  Poach  Eggs — After 
gling  for  years  to  poach  eggs  the  ho 
way,  I  was  told  by  the  chef  to  pu 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar  In  ^he  water  ! 
cover  the  pan.  The  vinegar  keeps  tlM 
white  of  the  egg  from  spreading,  and 
the  covered  pan  makes  the  white  cooa 
over  the  yolk.  Try  It  and  see.— * 
H.  M.  P. 
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Selected  <rt/ ' lsa6eCMnclair^ 


These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  patterns  provided  by*  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at  j 
from  10  to  SO  cents*less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 
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3318-3318— Lady's  Coat  Suit 
Coat  3318 — Cut  In  8  sizes  for  misses  and 
ladies:  32.  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  The  skirt,  3315 — Cut 
in  7  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36 
Inches  waist  measure.  To  make  this  suit 
for  a  medluro  size  will  require  1  yards  of 
40-lnch  material.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
the  foot  is  about  1\  yard.  Two  separate 
atterns,  16  cents  for  each  pattern. 

s         .3159— GbjTs  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizesT"2,  4; "T>  and  8  years.  For 
6-year  size,  3%  yards  at  27-inch  material 
ill  be  required.     Price  16  cents. 


3314 — Junior's  Dress 

Cut  in  3  sizes:  12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
14-year  size  requires  4%  yards  of  40-lnch 
material.     Price  15  cents. 


2984 — A  Neat  and  Comfortable  House  Dress 

Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40.  42,  44  and  46 
Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.     Price  15  cents. 


■       3188— By 's  Suit 
Cot  in  4*S1z3b:  3,  4,  5  and  6  years.  For 
3-year  size,  3  yards  of  27-inch  material 
ill  be  required.    Price  16  cents. 


3342 — Misses'  Dress 
Cut  in  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  A 
16-year  size  will  require  i\   yards  of  36- 
nch  material.     The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
-wer  edge  Is  1%  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


3335 — Ladies'  Drawers 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small.  24-26;  medium.  28- 
0;  large.  32-34  ;  and  extra  large.  36-38 
chea  waist  measure.  A  medium  size  will 
quire  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  with- 
M  ruffles.  The  ruffles  require  y,  yard, 
ce  16  cents. 


83S2 — Ladles'  Cover-All  Apron 
Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small,  32-34  ;  medium.  36- 
*:    large,    40-42;    and    extra    large,  44-46- 
chea  bust  measure.     A  medium  size  will 
ulre  4%  yards  of  36- Inch  material.  Price 
E  cents. 


3328 — Girl's  Dress 
"t  in  4  sizes:  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  A 
size  will  require  3V4  yards  of  44- 
aterlal.    Price  15  cents. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 

Send  15  cents  In  sliver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1920-1921,  cata- 
logue, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  illustrat- 
ing 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size   

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size   

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


READY  NOW! 

Barker  Bros/  General  Catalog  of 
Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings 

The  largest  catalog  ever  issued  by  Barker  Bros,  contains  the 
most  extensive  and  complete  representation  of  this  store's  mag- 
nificent stocks  of  home  furnishing  goods  ever  compiled. 


Profusely  illustrated  with  the 
finest  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions showing  the  true  pro- 
portions of  the  goods  illustrat- 
ed, which  are  also  accurately 
described. 

It  is  designed  as  a  comprehen- 
sive guide  .to  successful  home 
furnishing.    It  is  an  accurate 


compilation  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful and  useful  things  needed 
to  make  homes  better.  It 
shows  you  how  easily  you  can 
trade  with  Barker  Bros.,  no 
matter  how  far  away  you  live, 
through  the  helpful  service  of 
Barker  Bros.'  Mail  Order  De- 
partment. 


FREE  ON  REQUEST 

This  catalog  is  a  beautiful  book  of  136  pages  with  cover  printed 
in  four  colors,  the  highest  example  of  the  printing  art.  It  is 
sent  FREE,  but  only  on  request,  as  it  is  our  wish  that  it  reach 
the  hands  of  those  interested  in  making  their  homes  better. 
Just  send  us  a  note  or  postcard  saying, 

"PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  CATALOG" 
and  it  will  be  mailed  you  Free  with  our  compliments. 


724  SoutH 
Broadway 


Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes 


Los  Angeles 
California 


Light  Weight  Farm  Engines 


m 


Cushman  Engines,  recognized  everywhere 
as  The  Original  Light  Weight  Power,  gi  ve  depend- 
able, economical  service  on  every  power  job  on  the 
farm.  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  65  pounds 
per  horsepower.   The  Cushman  owner  saves  valuable 
time,  because  he  can  easily  move  his  engine  to 
the  job,  instead  of  hauling  the  job  to  the  engine. 

More  Power  Per  Pound 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  engines,  and  they  run 
much  more  quietly  and  steadily.  Better  design,  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  give  the  Cushman 
more  power  per  pound.  Equipped  with  Throttling 
Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge.  Send 
for  Free  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  (320)j 

880N.  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


CUSHMAN 


Common  Coal  Oil 

(Kerosene) 
Makes  Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove  by  Simply  Attach- 
ing a  Universal  Burner,  Made  in  Sizes  for  Ranges, 
Stoves,  Heaters  or  Furnace. 

"Standard  Domestic  Outfit"  Complete,  Ready  for 
Use,  Sent  Forwarding  Charges  Collect, 

$  1  5  .  O  O 


or  Pressure  System  COMPLETE  With  10-Gal. 
Tank,  $30 

Universal  Burner  Company 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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APPLIED  TO  THE  SEED  OF  ANY  LEGUME 

INSURES 

Full  Pods  for  Beans 

Complete  Root  Modulation  for  Cover  Crops 
High  Protein  Content  for  Silage 
Maximum  Yield  for  Forage  Crops 

Besides 

An  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  ground  for  the  next  crop. 

NATIONAL  NITROSOIL  CO. 


604  MISSION  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


621  SAN  FERNANDO  BLDG., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(See  our  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  and  the  National  Tractor 
Show  at  Los  Angeles) 


ECONOMICAL  FERTILIZATION! 

Sheep  Manure 

largely  from  cottonseed,  alfalfa  meal  and  molasses  feeding  from 
'  covered  sheds. 

Stockyard  Manure  Mixtures 

largely  from  cottonseed  and  other  rich  feeding. 

Chicken  Manure 

largely  from  tankage,  dried  blood  and  fish  scrap  feeding. 

Manure  Mixtures 

from  alfalfa  and  other  rich  feeding. 

Beet  Sugar  Lime  Fertilizer 

OTHER  ECONOMICAL  BY-PRODUCTS. 

For  efficient,  economical  fertilization,  write 

A.  M.  BLUMER 

433  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  License  No.  J.  764 


"PRIDE  OF 
PETALUMA" 
and  Her  Happy  Family 

The  Pride  of  Petaluma  Triple 
Cone  Ventilating  Brooder 
Stove  has  a  Direct  Oil  Burner 
— no  Wick;  bums  Coal  Oil 
or  Distillate  with  Perfect  Sat- 
isfaction. Automatic  Regu- 
lator controls  the  flow  of  oil. 
This  Stove  is  so  constructed 
that  the  heat  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  Floor  where 
the  Baby  Chicks  MUST 
have  it. 

These  stoves  are  built  in  three 
sizes,  2B — 4B  and  12A. 

The  KRESKY  stoves  are  built 
up  to  a  standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price. 

Capacity  500 — 1500. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  66.  They 
are  Free. 

Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


Fruit  Trees  and 
Ornamentals 

For  1921  Planting 


Write  for  our  New  Price 
List.  There  will  be  a  decided 
shortage  of  Fruit  Trees  again 
this  year.  We  therefore  ad- 
vise pur  customers  to  place 
their  orders 'as  soon  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  stock 
may  be  reserved  for  them  be- 
fore the  supply  is  exhausted. 

We  wish  to  call  particular 
attention  to  our  Improved 
French  Prune  and  the  New 
Double  X  Prune. 

California  Nursery  Co. 

Niles,  Calif. 


Wrist  Watch  FREE 

i  Wind  OrRI-S.  BOYS  *  BVEBY- 
ONX1  This  Ho*  Swiss 
Wrist  Watch  Is  giraa  ab- 
solutely free  for  distrib- 
uting ool7  J»  Beautiful  II 
lit  lech  Scenes.  fruits. 
Stem  Set   ^■■s*^  Flowers  4  aellrtour  Plc- 

tures  or  90  pkes.  High  Orsds  Poet  Csrda  at  1$  cents 
seen.    Bur  to  sell.    Order  premptly     Send  i 
Ws  trust  res  ssd  seed  sTsrytklai  postpaid. 
Sosrthxsstsra   «—sl>  Co..  Deft-  0  w-  Lee 
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How-Do- You-Do! 

REMEMBER  last  month  that  little 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page  which  read  something  like 
this  "Oh,  Boy!  And  Girl!  Be  sure  to 
look  at  this  page  next  month.  We're 
going  to  give  you  another  good  treat." 

Well,  here  It  is,  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
you  will  like  and  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  It: 
We  want  pictures  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  Folks,  by  Orchard  and  Farm 
Folks,  and  the  pictures  must  show  the 
youngsters  at  work,  or  at  play,  or  with 
their  pets. 

They  will  be  prize  pictures,  because 
for  every  photo  printed  Orchard  and 
Farm  will  award  four  thrift  stamps, 
which  will  be  mailed  to  the  boy  or  girl 
sending  in  the  picture. 

Talk  to  your  father  and  mother  and 
other  folks  about  this  contest,  and  plan 
to  get  that  photo  taken  just  as  quickly 
as  you  can,  and  then  mall  It  to  "Boys' 
and  Girls'  Contest  Editor,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal." 

You  will  want  to  plan  the  most  inter- 
esting and  amusing  pictures  you  can 
think  of,  because  these  are  the  kind 
which  will  earn  the  thrift  stamps.  For 
instance:  Pose  a  fine  pet  dog  between 
two  little  youngsters;  have  mother  in 
picture,  holding  baby  (or  perhaps 
twins)  In  her  apron;  take  a  picture 
showing  two  or  three-year-old  girl  sit- 
ting beside  a  pumpkin  as  big  as  her 
little  self;  show  a  small  boy  on  a  very 
big  horse;  take  a  picture  of  a  couple  of 
calves  hitched  to  a  playwagon  with  chil- 
dren In  It.    These  are  Just  suggesUons. 

You  will  be  able  to  think  of  many 
more  interesting  poses  and  settings  for 
your  pictures.  Accompanying  your  pic- 
ture, write  a  little  descrlpUon  of  It,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  those  in  the  picture 
and  any  other  facts  you  think  would 
be  of  Interest 

Orchard  and  Farm  expects  to  print  a 
good  many  of  these  pictures,  so  you  will 
have  a  good  chance  to  earn  the  thrift 
stamps.  In  this  way  we  will  all  be  get- 
ting better  acquainted,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  participating  In  the 
different  contests  can  see  how  they 
all  look  on  their  own  farms. 

Look  over  the  rules  again  and  then 
get  busy  and  take  a  good  part  In  this 
picture  contest,  which  will  run  under 
the  title  of  "How-Do-You-Do!" 


A  Thatched  Tepee 

BOYS,  and  girls,  too,  who  want  to 
"play  Indian,"  or  make  very  prac- 
tical use  of  Indian  ways  on  camping 
trips  can  construct  a  tepee  or  Indian 
tent  for  themselves  very  easily.  Fasten 
a  ridgepole  across  the  trunks  of  two 
trees,  as  high  from  the  ground  as  you 
desire.  Place  a  row  of  poles  on  each 
side,  so  that  they  lean  against  the 
ridgepole  at  an  angle.  You  can  cover 
the  tepee  by  weaving  grass  and  brush 
In  and  out  around  the  poles  and  filling 
In  with  leaves.  You  can  extend  the 
tepee  from  one  end  of  the  ridgepole  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  who  want  to  occupy  1L  A 
blanket  can  be  used  as  a  flap. 


Proof  Enough! 
"Father,  do  you  know  why  we  ask 

so  many  questionsT" 
"7i0,  my  son." 

"To  show  you  how  much  you  don't 

know!" 


A  Funny  Mistake 

A SHIPMENT  of  dolls  made  by  the 
Junior    Red    Cross    children  at 
Mooresvllle.   N.   C.  and  Intended  for 
children  in  Europe,  was  sent  by  mis- 
take to  U.  S.  General  Hospital  at  Oteen. 
N.  C,  where  ex-service  men  are  re- 
covering from  wounds.    A  request  for 
the  return  of  the  shipment  brought  this 
reply:     "If  the  makers  of  these  dolli  J 
could  have  seen   the   merriment  and 
actual  pleasure  they  gave  the  men,  the  j 
error  in  shipment  would  not  be  re-  { 
gretted.    Nothing  distributed  In  a  long 
time  has  given  the  boys  so  much  fun." 

Son :    "If  I  were  invited  out  to  din- 
ner, mother,  should  I  eat  pie  with  a  • 

forkt" 

Mother:    "Yes,  my  child." 
Son:    "Well,  mother,  you  haven't  a  J 
piece  of  pie  around  anywhere  that  I 

can  practice  on,  have  pout" 


Mother  Snake  Surprises  Boy 

GEORGE  Beverlln,  14,  writes  from 
Illinois  of  a  mother  snake's  devo- 
tion to  her  young:  "I  picked  up  some 
stones  and  was  just  going  to  throw 
them  at  her  when  she  gave  something 
between  a  hiss  and  a  rattle.  From  some 
place  came  five  little  snakes  gliding 
swiftly  to  their  mother.  The  mother 
snake  opened  her  mouth  and  down  her 
throat  raced  five  of  the  most  frightened 
little  snakes  you  ever  saw.  I  stood 
still,  spellbound.  What  Is  it  a  mother 
won't  do  for  her  young?" 


A  Kennel  for  "Sport" 

ORCHARD   AND    FARM   boys   can  I 
make  this  house  for  a  pet  dog 
very  easily:    Take  an  oil  barrel  and 
cut  a  ten-Inch  circular  hole  In  one  end.  > 
Make  sills  of  2x4  or  4x4  on  which  to 
bolt  the  barrel,  to  hold  It  off  the  ground.  , 
Fasten    barrel    with    bunghole    down.  . 
Leave  the  bunghole  open.    Place  a  tin'  7 
shield  above  the  opening  In  front  to  1 
keep  moisture  Out  at  night  and  during 
rainy  season.    Litter  with  a  deep  bed  J 
of  soft  straw;  burn  this  once  a  month 
and  disinfect  the  barrel.  . 


We  "Infur"  This  Is  o  "Skin  Game" 

Tittat-toe  three  in  a  row.    You  don't  know  how  much  we  know. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  we're  not  wise,  just  because  we  have  black  eyes. 
Oh  yes  we  may  be  young  in  years,  but  don't  forget,  we  have  big  ears. 

And  we're  not  telling  all  we've  heard— it  may  be  what  you  have  injurren. 

[Boys  and  Glrls-What  breed  of  fur  rabblU  do  these  triplet*  represent?     Wateh  for 
the  answer  next  month  and  see  If  your  guess  was  oorreot!) 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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attempt  to  return  the  girl's  cordial 
greeting.  Mr.  Truman  was  a  nervous, 
bony,  bald-headed  man,  with  a  high, 
querrulous  voice  and  a  long,  thin  nose 
that  seemed  to  furnish  an  alarmingly 
insecure  support  for  his  thick,  shell- 
rimmed  eye-glasses. 

The  garage-owner  appeared  always 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
either  the  glasses,  or  his  composure, 
or  both.  On  the  present  occasion  he 
slid  rather  limpiy  into  the  chair  desig- 
nated by  the  secretary,  and  regarded 
timidly  the  bulging  back  of  the  ab- 
sorbed banker.  In  fact,  so  intent  did 
he  become  upon  studying  the  turtle- 
like effect  of  the  well-filled  Baggs 
toat  that  he  actually  jumped  when  its 
owner  whirled  suddenly  in  his  chair 
bnd  regarded  him  with  a  fierce  and 
(uncompromising  gaze. 
"Well?"  said  the  banker. 
"U'mm — ah,"  began'  the  caller,  un- 
omfortably,  his  fingers  tapping  his 
well-defined  knee-cap.  "About  the 
note,  Mr.  Baggs, — " 

"Yes.  The  note.  I  have  given  you 
wo  extensions.  Money  is  tight  and 
ither  customers  are  demanding  and 
ave  a  right  to  accommodations  that 
cannot  give  them.  You  must  take 
are  of  this  at  once,  Mr.  Truman." 
"Yes,  yes.  I  understand  the  situa- 
ion,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Baggs,  but  collec- 
ions  are  slow,  sir — very  slow.  If  I 
ould  get  all  the  money  that's  coni- 
ng to  me  it  would  not  be  so  hard,  but 

0  dig  up  five  thousand  dollars  just 
iow  is  almost  impossible.  Perhaps 

could  scrape  together  a  thousand 
r  fifteen — " 

"Business  is  business,"  snapped  the 
anker.  "A  good  business  man,  Mr. 
'ruman,  does  not  allow  his  collec- 
10ns  to  get  so  far  behind.  I  am 
:tting  your  other  loan  stand,  but  as 
ir  as  the  bank  is  concerned,  the 
resent  matter  is  closed.  My  tele- 
hone  message  this  morning  was  final, 
ood  day,  sir." 

And  although  the  visitor  clenched 
is  fist  as  he  departed,  it  was  more 

1  despair  than  in  anger. 


fel- 
this 
Bill 


W HOOP-LA!  Hurray, 
lows!  Everybody 
w-way,"    yelled  Big 
er,  as  the  mechanics  assembled 
ork  at  the  Truman  gagage  the 
wing     morning.  Whereupon, 
ting  a  platform  at  one  side  of 
shop,  and  dealing  terrific  Nblows 
a  bench  with  the  sledge-hammer 
ad  commandeered  for  a  gavel,  he 
ered  in  his  booming  bass,  "The 
m-meeting    will    n-now   come  to 
fder." 

j"I  move  we  adjourn,"  immediately 
ied  one  of  the  workmen. 
"Th-throw  him  out,"  shouted  Big 
11. 

And  after  some  scuffling  and  good- 
uured  raillery,  punctuated  by  more 
rrific  blows  from  the  hammer,  the 
en  finally  condescended  to  listen  to 
pnner's  announcement.  Upon  oc- 
Ision  Big  Bill  was  able  to  control 
s  stammer.  It  was  seldom  notice- 
lie  when  he  spoke  deliberately,  and 
ivtr  when  he  sang,  or  rather  at- 
jmpted  to  sing.  Excitement  was  apt 
I  affect  him  in  different  ways.  Some- 
Ines,  in  an  emergency,  he  sputtered 
ke  a  freshly-opened  p»op-bortle,  and 
rain  he  reeled  off  entire  paragraphs 
Ithout  a  break.  On  this  occasion,  as 
lough  to  impress  his  audience  with 
|e  importance  of  his  subject,  he 
oke  very  slowly  and  carefully. 
T'Boys,  I  wish  to  introduce  to  you" 
land  just  then  Charley  appeared  in 
e  doorway — "the  new  boss.  He  has 
id  down  two  million  dollars  in  cold, 
rd  cash  for  a  nine-tenths  interest  in 
is  business,  and  henceforth  and  for- 
fler  more  will  s-sign  our  checks,"  (he 
W*  forgetting     his  deliberation) 


is  tot 
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"w-water  the  gasoline,  and  w-w-wear 
wh-white  c-c-c-collars.  Hurray!" 

"Speech;  speech!"  cried  the  de- 
lighted audience,  and  somewhat 
abashed,  Charley  stepped  up  beside 
his  big  friend. 

"I  am  afraid,  fellows,"  he  began, 
laughing,  "that  Bill,  with  his  well- 
known  faculty  for  exaggeration,  has 
slightly  overestimated  the  amount  I 
paid  for  the  small  interest  in  this 
business  that  I  now  hold.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  early  yesterday  after- 
noon I  completed  a  deal  with  Mr.  Tru- 
man, whereby  I  became  a  one-fourth 
owner,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  was  to  act  as  manager,  leaving  him 
more  free  to  look  after  outside  busi- 
ness. 

"Our  first  act  as  partners  was  to  re- 
lieve the  foreman,  Jones,  of  his  duties. 
As  you  all  know,  he  has  never  been 
on  the  square  with  the  Boss,  and  yes- 
terday I  felt  in  a  position  to  tell  him 
so.  That  explains  why  Jones  isn't 
here  tfiis  morning.  And  our  second 
official  act  was  to  appoint  a  new  shop- 
foreman,  who,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce, will  be  Mr.  William  Tanner." 

"Cheers;  beers;  cigars,"  shouted  the 
men.  "Set  'em  up  for  the  crowd." 
Then  a  red-haired  apprentice  stepped 
forward  and,  removing  his  cap,  bowed 
low.  "We  salute  you,  MISTER 
•  T-t-tanner,"  he  cried,  and  dodged  just 
in  time  to  escape  a  handful  of  oil- 
soaked  waste,  accurately  aimed  by  the 
new  foreman. 

"S-say,  Ch-charley,"  whispered  the 
latter,  aside  to  his  friend.  "C-could 
you  advance  me  the  p-price  of  a  box 
of  Havanas?" 
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"M  so  glad,  dearest,"  said  Mar- 
garet Duncan  that  evening,  as 
she  and  her  husband  talked  of 
the  new  deal  and  of  their  plans  for  the 
future.  "I  have  felt  stronger  today, 
honestly,"  she  addefl  in  answer  to  his 
appraising  look,  "And  as  I  was  say- 
ing, I'm  so  glad  you  at  last  are  inter- 
ested in  the  business.  We  have 
worked  so  hard  and  saved  so  long 
just  so  you  could  have  a  start  like 
this.  And  are  you  sure  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's honesty?  Are  you  certain 
everything  will  be  satisfactory,  dear?" 

"Oh,  Truman's  all  right,"  replied 
Charley.  "The  only  thing  against 
him  is  his  personality — or  rather  lack 
of  personality.  He  isn't  positive 
enough,  and  has  let  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  him.  I  don't  know  just 
what  he  did  with  the  money  I  paid 
him,  but  I  suppose  he  used  it  to  clear 
up  part  of  the  indebtedness  against 
the  business,  as  I  had  an  attorney  go 
over  the  deal  and  look  at  the  partner- 
ship papers,  and  he  assured  me  every- 
thing was  in  proper  shape.  There  is 
still  five  thonsand  to  pay  at  the  bank, 
but  that  was  a  separate  loan,  and  isn't 
due  for  several  months.  It  is  the  only 
obligation  the  partnership  assumes 
except,  of  course,  current  bills. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  small  accounts 
I  am  going  to  collect,"  he  continued. 
"I  believe  in  paying  my  own  bills 
promptly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  see 
no  excuse  for  trifling  with  others  who 
are  able  to  pay  and  won't.  Yes,  I 
feel  it  was  a  good  deal,  Pet.  But — " 
and  he  pinched  her  wan  face  gently 
— "If  you  don't  get  some  roses  again 
in  those  cheeks  of  yours,  I  won't  feel 
very  happy  about  the  formation  of 
Truman-Duncan  Company.  In  fact, 
I've  felt  all  along,  Margaret,  that  per- 
haps I  shouldn't  have  tied  myself  up 
on  this  thing.    Suppose  the  doctor 

should  order  " 

"Now,  now,  there  you  go  again,"  she 
interrupted  him  with  a  kiss.  "You 
promised  you  wouldn't,  Charley.  And, 
you  know,  we  agreed  that  we'd  try  it 

(Continued  on  Pace  48) 


SULPHUR 


50  KILOS    110  LB3.  j 


It  ii  i-  been  proven 
and  so  r  e  c  o  m- 
mended  by  the 
I'nlverelty  of  Cnli- 
fornla  that  If  yon 
sulphur  your  Krape 
vines  and  orchard* 
6  times'  they  will 
not  be  affected  by 
MILDEW  or.  RED 
SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Floweri  of  Sul- 
phur, also  EAGLE 
Brand,  and  Fleur  da 
Soutre.  packed  in 
double  sacks,  are  the 
Nuttiest  and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that  money 
can  buy;  tha  best  for 
vineyards:  the  best  tor 
b  I  e  a  chlng  purposes. 
LEAVING     NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sub- 
limed Sulphur  —  Im- 
i     TORO  BRAND     \     palpable  Powder,  100  , 

m.   pure.  In  double  sacks. 

for  Dry  Dusting  and 
maklno  Paste  Sulphurs. 
..For  LIME. SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use  our  DIA- 
MOND "S"  BRAND  REFINED  FLOUR  SULPHUR. 
We  -an  furnish  you  this  sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own  solution  and 
net  you  a  profit  equal  to  the  amount  paid  out  for 
labor  In  spraying  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $5  per  day  for  making  the  solution  and  apply- 
ing same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant  food,  and  pre- 
vent smut  In  grain,  drill  into  the  soil  110  pounds  per 
acre  of  TORO  BRAND  SPECIALLY  PREPARED 
AGRICULTURAL  SULPHUR  or  our  DIAMOND  "S" 
BRAND  REFINED  POWDERED  SULPHUR.  This 
soli  treatment  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%.    Send  for  Circulars  No.  6,  7  and  8. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING  MATERIALS. 
Toba:co    Dust,    Dusting   Sulphur    Mixtures,  etc. 

Carried  in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate  shipments. 
Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET":  alto  book- 
let "NEW  USES  FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list  and 
Samples. 


setcni  pripiheo 

AGRICULTURAL 
SULPHUR 


Carbon 
Bisulphide 
for  Squirrel 
Control 

Manufactured  by 

WHEELER, 
REYNOLDS  & 
STAUFFER 

626  California  St. 
Telephone  Kearny  871 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 

Send  for  Circulars 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

626  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


Don't  Fail  to  See  the 


Superior  Pump 

In  Action  at  the  State  Fair 

DAILY  DEMONSTRATION 


"Superior  Pumps  Are  Superior" 

MADE  BY 

SUPERIOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Lodi,  California 


Oct  10*fSJ* 
Durmtt'S. 


"DUNN"  ORCHARD  HEATER,  STAND- 
ARD OF  THE  WORLD,  FOR  PRO- 
TECTING deciduous  And  citrus 

GROVES  FROM  FROST. 

500,000  in  SUNKIST  ORANGE  and  LEMON 
GROVES  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Burns  any  grade  of 
Petroleum,  SMOKELESS.  Is  covered  in  TEN 
broad  U.  S.  BASIC  PATENTS.  ANY  HEATER 
THAT  ADMITS  AIR  INTO  THE  RECEPTACLE 
AND  DISCHARGES  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  COM- 
BUSTION OUT  OF  THE  RECEPTACLE,  IS 
COVERED  IN  THESE  BASIC  CLAIMS.  THE 
PUBLIC  IS  WARNED  OF  INFRINGING  THESE 
PATENTS.  ORDER  THROUGH  YOUR  PACK- 
ING HOUSE,  THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROW- 
ERS' EXCHANGE,  FRUIT  GROWERS'  SUPPLY 
COMPANY,  OR   E.  W.    DUNN,    326  CONSOLI- 

  DATED  REALTY  BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

T»i  rueuc  is  wmmio  or  mmiHiM nut  nrom  TEL.    16266.  AGENT8  WANTED. 
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TO-RO  Cultivator 


Motorizing 
the  Farm 


fOOWt  TBtXK 


With  theie  Partt  thm 
Cultivator  f»  Changed 
into  the  Tractor. 

Sold  •■  a  Cultivator 
with  Tractor  parts  as 
acc«Moriet,  or  ■•  ■ 
Tractor  with  Cultiva- 
tor parti  »•  accea- 
•orlei. 

Manufactured  br 
Toro  Motor 
Company 
Mlnneapolla 


The  TORO  '■•  the  final  ■chievcment  in  use- 
ful, adaptable  farm  power  equipment  that 
makes  the  motorization  of  the  farm  complete. 
It  is  two  standard  machines  in  one  — an  effi- 
cient two-row  cultivator  and  a  dependable 
tractor.  Each  operates  Independently  of  the 
other  and  the  dual  equipment  |does  the  work 
of  from  two  to  four  horses. 

Readily  Changed 

—from  Cultivator  to  Tractor 
—from  Tractor  to  Cultivator 

Use.  as  a  tractor  to  pull  two  10  or  12  inch 
plows  and  to  prepare  ground  for  seeding  and 
plant  seed.  Then  use  at  a  cultivator  until 
harvest  season  and  change  back  into  a  tractor 
for  fall  plowing,  hauling,  belt  work,  etc.  The 
conversion  is  asasimplc  as  changing  a  tire  on 
your  car. 

Call  and  See  It 

We  will  gladly  explain  its   operation  in 

every  particular.  * 

Adapted  for  Both 
Orchard  and  Ranch 

Motors,  Equipment  and  Tractor  Co. 
1310  So.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


pEEMAN 


Motors,  Equipment  and  Tractor 

1310  S.  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


(Continued  from  race  II  > 7 

here  a  few  months  more,  anyway. 
We've  always  seemed,  someway,  just 
to  fall  into  the  right  thing  after  all. 
•Every  time  when  we've  thought  the 
.next  move  was  going  to  be  disastrous, 
it  has  proved  to  be  just  the  opposite, 
"Do  you  know,  Charley,"  she  con- 
tinued, "I  have  learned  in  the  last 
few  years  to  have  faith.  If  we  all 
play  the  game  according  to  the  best 
that's  in  us,  and  shun  jealousy  and 
selfishness — if  we  do  these  things, 
and  don't  worry,  and  just  meet  each 
day's  problems  as  they  arise,  with 
determination  to  make  a  little  more 
progress,  why  things  always  work 
themselves  out  some  way.  I  think 
you  worry  too 


"I've  never  doubted  *  *  * 
for  a  moment  that  I  chose 
*    *    *    the  right  partner." 


Co 


much,  dear.  It 
really  doesn't  help 
any;  it  only  makes 
things  worse. 

"Someti  mes  it 
seems  to  me  that 
some  higher  power 
has  our  course  all 
mapped  out  for 
us,"  she  continued, 
musingly,  and  that 
all  wc  can  do  is 
follow  that  course, 
and  as  we  go 
along,  give  our  fel- 
low-beings the  best 
that  is  in  us.  And 

I  believe,  too,  that 

the    course  is 

straight  and  clear, 

and  that  it  leads, 

finally,  to  the  Land 

of  Heart's  Desire. 

And  the  ones  who 

never  reach  the 

goal,  1   think,  are 

those  who  let  their 

minds    follow  the 

wrong  channel,  so 

that  they  drift  into 

shoals   and  are 

wrecked." 

Her  husband  re- 
garded her  in  some 

surprise.     "W  h  y, 

you're  quite  a  philosopher,  girlie,"  he 
said.  "I  have  never  known  you 
before  to  give  so  much  thought  to 
destiny.  But  I  believe  you  are 
right,  at  that.  Only  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  I  never  could  steer  any 
kind  of  a  course.  Just  as  I  think  I 
have  things  all  lined  up,  Fate  says. 
'It's  your  move,  Charles  Duncan,'  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  never  seem  to 
have  much  to  say  about  where  or  how 
I  shall  move.  I  feel  as  though  I'd 
like  to  be  a  player,  rather  than  just  a 
pawn  in  the  game.  But  maybe  that's 
expecting  too  much.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  haven't  learned  the  rules  at  all 
— although  I've  never  doubted  for  a 
moment,"  he  added  with  characteristic 
impetuosity,  "that  I  chose  the  right 
partner."  He  was  rewarded  with  a 
kiss  that  quickened  his  pulses. 

They  had  gone,  again  to  their  fa- 
vorite haunt,  the  half-concealed  porch- 
swing  at  the  end  of  their  vine-shaded 
veranda — this  young-old  boy,  with  the 
grave  face,  and  the  slender  girl  who 
would  not  surrender  to  her  physical 
weakness. 

"Listen  to  the  breakers,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  there  came  to  them  the 
distant  boom  of  the  surf— monoto- 
nous, regular,  unceasing.  "What  do 
they  seem  to  say,  dear?" 

"They  always  tell  me,"  he  replied 
gently.  "Never  to  quit;  never  to  quit; 
always  to  carry  on." 

"Oh,  1  guess  you  learned  that  in 
France,  Charley— when  you  were  fly- 
ing—and dodging  German  bullets. 

"Well,  I  learned  a  lot  of  things 
there,  sweetheart."  he  answered,  slow- 
ly "And  some  of  them  I  would  like 
—to— forget.    But  anyway,  you  know 


I'll  always  play  the  game,  for  you.  I 
And  I  wonder  what  the  next  move  i 
will  be?   You  know,  I'd  probably  have 
been  a  surgeon  now  it  Fate  hadnY'* 
pushed  me  into  the  Aviation  Corps 
and  made  a  gas  engine  doctor  of  me."  I 
"She  made  you  a  good  one,  any- J 
way — or  rather  you  made  yourself  a 
good  one.    And  whatever  you  do,  I  1 
know  you  will  always  give  it  the  best 
that  is  in  you.    Do  you  know,  Charley,  ' 
I  am  quite  a  believer  in  premonitions.  1 
Now  don't  laugh.   But  for  a  long  time 
I've  'had  a  hunch,'  as  the  boys  say,  1 
that  eventually  "we  would  find  our- 
selves on  a  farm." 

"Well,  well,"  chuckled  her  husband. 

"That  m  i  g  h  t  not 
In-  so  bad,  cither. 
However,  1  scarce-  , 
ly  know  a  bean- 
planter  from  a 
potato-digger.] 
\V  o  u  I  d  n  '  t  it  be 
strange,  though,  if 
the  is'  a  m  e  should 
go  that  way?" 

"If  it  does,"  she 
said,    "it    may    be  . 
the  last  move  for 
us,  because  yoo 
know,  dear,  'Back 
to  the  soil'  is  a  re- 
turn to  fundamen-- 
tals.     Farming  it,' 
alter  all.  the  basil 
,  ,f  all  wealth.  Why,- 
a  g  r  i  culture  really  ' 
makes  possible  tkfl 
automobile  busl-( 
ncss.  Whatever 
else    may  happen,, 
tin-  tanner  at  least" 
,s  sure  of  food  and' 
shelter." 

"And    so  wl 
might  say."  he  re-] 
join  c<l,  playfully, 
"That    the  farmer 
is   rrally  the  only 
one  who  has  a 
cinch   on  winning 
the  game." 
"In  the  long  run,  yes.   And  if  Fate 
has  decreed  that  you  are  to  be  a  farrn- 
cr,  Charley,  I  just  KNOW  you'll  win." 
"And  why,  Pet?" 

"Oh,  because — and  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  a  mischievous  light  in  her 
eyes  that  was  almost  lost  in  their 
adoring  devotion,  "Just  because,  dear 
boy,  you  are  always  on  the  square." 


THE     next     two     months  found 
Charley  early  and  late  at  the 
garage.    Tourist  travel,  becai 
of  the  uncertainty  of  business  con 
tions,  the  high  cost  of  living,  and 
financial  stringency,  was  lighter  tb 
it  had  been  for  years. 

And  m  spite  of  the  earnest  effort! 
of  good-natured,  hard-working  lq| 
Tanner,  trouble  developed  among  the 
men  and  it  was  nofessary  to  replace 
two  of  them  with  less  experienced 
mechanics  and  to  increase  the  wages 
of  all.  Collections,  too,  were  exas- 
peratingly  slow.  And.  as  if  to  cap  the 
climax,  shipments  of  new  cars,  repairs 
and  supplies  were  delayed  and  all 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  insistent  upon 
prompt  payment. 

To  make  matters  still  worse,  T 
man  showed  a  disposition  to  leave 
affairs  of  the  garage  more  and  more 
Charley's  hands,  and  to  keep  the  bank 
account  depleted  by  drawing  against 
book-profits  that  were  dependefK 
largely  upon  collections. 

Yet,  with  all  his  worry,  hard  work, 
and  responsibility,  Charley  seemed  to 
have  developed  a  new  buoyancy  ol 
spirit.  Perhaps  it  was  due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  increasing  brightness  °' 
Margaret's  eyes,  and  to  the  color 
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showed  now  in  her  cheeks.  True  she 
did  not  seem  to  gain  much,  in  weight 
or  strength,  he  admitted  to  himself, 
but  now  she  seemed  always  bright 
and  smiling,  and,  yes,  she  certainly 
did  look  much  better.  After  all,  he 
felt,  he  had  made  a  good  business 
connection  and  had  done  the  right 
thing  in  remaining  at  his  post. 

And  so  it  was  that  a  certain  cool, 
breezy  evening  in  August*  found  him 
in  a  very  merry  mood,  as  he  and  Mar- 
garet and  their  portly  friend  strolled 
up  the  "Pike"  and  thence  along  the 
hard  sands  of  the  beach  to  look  for 
curiosities  left  by  the  receding  tide. 

"I'll  have  to  h-hand  it  to  you 
Ch-charley,"  presently  announced  the 
big  >  foreman,  admiringly.  "As  a 
b-business  man  you  will  make  ere»  a 
b-bigger  krlling  than  you  d-did  as  an 
aviator." 

"That's  right,  Billy.  Isn't  he  just 
splendid?"  agreed  Margaret.  "Why, 
he  doesn't  seem  to  worry  over  things 
at  all — just  goes  right  ahead  and  keep^ 
all  the  wheels  a-turning." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  re- 
plied Charley,  banteringly.  "You  see, 
the  success  of  any  garage  business  de- 
pends almost  altogether  on  the  shop 
foreman.  He  must  be  a  machinist, 
bookkeeper,  lawyer,  diplomat,  man- 
ager, mixer,  and  pugilist,  not  to  men- 
tion " 

Whereupon  Bill  removed  his  hat 
and  while  essaying  an  elaborate  bow, 
lost  his  balance  and  stepped,  with  a 
tremendous  splash,  into  an  adven- 
turesome comber  which  rolled  up  at 
that  moment. 

"G-good  thing  I  n-never  get  c-c-cold 
feet,"  he  cried,  joining  in  Margaret's 
peal  of  laughter  at  his  predicament. 
-  N-now,  go  on,  Charley.  You  were 
speaking  of  the  new  f-foreman." 

"As  I  was  saying,  before  being  so 
needlessly  interrupted,"  continued 
Charley.  "The  reason  Bill  is  a  suc- 
cessful foreman  is  really  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  always  the 
first  man  on  the  job  and  the  last  to 
leave.  And  in  the  second  place,  when 
he  loses  his  temper  and  tries  to  swear 
at  his  men,  he  stammers  so  that  he 
•cools  off  before  he  can  say  the 
naughty  words! 

"But,  seriously — "  and  Margaret, 
glancing  up  in  intuitive  recognition  of 
his  sudden  change  of  mood,  sobered 
at  sight  of  his  grave  expression.  "Se- 
riously, folks,  there  is  just  one  thing 
that  really  worries  me.  Truman 
■doesn't  seem  to  take  any  interest  at  all 
in  the  garage  any  more.  I  don't  mind 
the  responsibility,  but  I  don't  like  the 
way  he  keeps  drawing  against  the  ac- 
count at  a  time  when  it's  so  awfully 
hard  to  borrow  money  on  any  se- 
curity. I  was  puzzled  for  a  long  time 
about  it,  but  just  the  other  day  I  found 
out  why  " 

"Oh,  you  didn't  tell  me  anything 
about  it,  honey*/'  cried  Margaret,  slip- 
ping both  her  arms  around  one  of  his. 

"Hold!"  cried  Big  Bill,  striking  a 
very  dramatic  attitude.  "Hold,  sir! 
Prithee,  did'st  k-k-keep  this  s-s-s-se- 
•cret  from  thy  true  and  lawful  w-wife? 
Answer  me  th-that,  thou  s-sluggard." 

"Shut  up,"  replied  Charley,  his  even 
teeth  gleaming  in  one  of  his  quick, 
charming  smiles.  "I  found  out  the 
reason  Truman  has  lost  interest  in 
the  management  of  the  garage  is  be- 
cause he  has. been liadly  bitten  by  the 
"farming  bug. 

"Mr.  Trumanl  A  farmer!"  ejaculat- 
<d  Margaret. 

"A  s-serious  and  v-very  expensive 
■d-disease,"  muttered  Bill  solemnly. 

"Yes,  and  he  has  it  badly,  too,"  con- 
tinued Charley.  "He  has  it  in  its 
worst  form  perhaps.  It  might  be 
diagnosed  as  cotton-itis.  He  raves 
about  a  'Valley  of  Miracles,'  which 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  hole 
in  the  desert,  entirely  surrounded  by 
barren  mountains,  where  he  thinks  he 
{Continued  on  Pace  S0) 
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Renew  ihe  Power 
of  u our  Enqines 
for  nex"t  Season 


After  a  season's  hard  work  most  gas  engines  need  new  piston  rings. 
They  wear  out  just  like  any  other  moving  part. 

Worn  or  imperfect  piston  rings  not  only  waste  fuel  by  allowing  it  to  leak 
past  them — but  v/aste  power,  which  is  more  important.  The  gas  that 
leaks  past  poor  piston  rings  can  never  be  power. 

Examine  your  piston  rings  now.  If  you  need  new  ones — buy  McQuay- 
Norris  liwWaor  Piston  Rings — which  have  increased  gas  engine 
power,  saved  fuel  and  oil  and  decreased  carbon  for  ten  years. 
Your  dealer  has  these  genuine,  time-tested  rings  or  can  set  you  proper  sizes 
promptly  from  his  jobber's  complete  stock.  Made  in  every  size  and  over- 
size for  every  make  and  model  of  gas  engine. 

•Write for  this  Booklet, 

which  explains  why  worn  or  imperfectly  designed  piston 
rings  waste  power  and  money.     Address  Dept.  f^y^ 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


A  special  ring  for  top  piston 
grooves  of  engines  that  pump 
oil.  In  lower  grooves  always 
useMcQuay-Norris  \iak^oo»- 
Piston  Rings  for  complete  com- 
pre  ssio  n — pow  e  r . 


Tractors 


'Everything  for  the  modern  farm"  sums 
up  the  service  rendered  by  this  organiza- 
tion of  experts  to  the  farmers  of  California. 

To  supply  you  with  implements  and  equipment  that 
exactly  fit  your  requirements,  we  carry  in  stock  for  im- 
mediate shipment  tractors,  plows,  etc.  of  standard  make 
and  known  worth. 

Our  field  men  are  ever  ready  to  help  and  advise  you. 
You  can  buy  through  our  dealer  in  your  territory  — or 
direct  from  us. 


Allis  Chalmers  18-30 
Allis  Chalmers  6-12 
Beeman  Tractor 


'Write 


Plows 


McKay  Combined  Power 
Lift  Disc  and  Sub-soiler 

Implements 

Everything  for  the  mod- 
ern farmer. 


52   BEALE  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


701-8 
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PREVENT 
DISASTER 


If  a  fire  should  break  out  on  your 
ranch  (luring  the  dry  season  when 
water  is  scarce,  and  everything  is 
dried  up,  tht  chances  are  it  would spell 
disaster. 

When  the  grass  in  your  field  is  scorched  and  parched  by 
the  hot  sun,  and  the  buildings  are  dry,  making  them 
readv  victims  for  a  hot  blaze,  what  would  vou  do  ff  you 
saw  the  flames  licking  up  all  your  cherished  possessions' 

With  a  La  France  Chemical  Engine  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  but  a  few  minutes  to  put  out  the  fire*  save  your  family, 
your  property  —  your  work  of  years.  The  LaFrance 
Chemical  Engine  ts  so  perfcclly  balanced  that  it  is  easy  to 
wheel.  Once  you  get  it  to  the  fire,  you  merely  tip  it  for- 
ward till  the  head  touches  the  ground  which  releases  a 
high  pressure  stream  of  fluid  forty  times  as  effective  as 
water.  Once  it  hits  the  fire  it  lortns  a  blanket  of  gas  that 
suffocates  combustion.  The  No.  7  Chemical  Engine  contains  forty  gallons  of  this  effective  fire 
fighting  liquid.  . 

Built  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  fire  equipment,  it  contains  all  the  best  developments 
of  modern  fire  fighting. 

Write  our  nearest  branch  office  today  for  further  information  on  how  to  protect  your  ranch  with 
fire  apparatus. 

/\jiERM[jJMCEfii^E  Engine  [wany.|nc. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

929  So.  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.        151  New  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Fire  Lav  of  California  now  dinru  thai  fir*  eiunguisher*  will  be  kept 
Km  [jf  rnKT  Alert  Eitmguuher,  rexognued  the  world  ovtt  as  a  leader  m  its  hne,  coenpiira 
xODgiaaher  contains  the  same  fluid  as  the  chemical  engirt*,  and  is  remarkably  rffic 


and  hay  baling  outfit*.    The  Anoer 
•nth  all  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Thai 
Bguishsng  biases. 


rdsr  your  Jr^s  now 

Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 
Many  Varieties  Will  Be  Scarce 


Orders  booked  now  will 
be    given  preference. 

We  are  always  pleated  to  answer  questions  regarding  best 
varieties  to  grow,  soil,  irrigation,  pruning,  etc. 

cher  Creek  Nurseries 

FREjSISO)  CALIFORNIA 


XANDERJ • 

DIJC  PLOWS 


Used  everywhere — all  styles  for  orchard  ano 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24.  26  or. 28  inches  in 
diameter.  Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power'lift  If  wanted.  Write 
for  complete  Information,  or  call 
and  see  these  •  g_ 
plows  when 
in  the  City. 

ARNOTT&COlnc 

11218  JO.  105  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGEJLES 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  BEARD, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


CORN 


HARVESTER! 


FREE 
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A  New  Fruit  Grader 
RADING  peaches  in  large  quan- 
tities  will  be  made  easier  this  year 
where  growers  use  the  new  sizing  and 
grading  machine  invented  by  Gov- 
ernment workers,  and  successfully 
tested  at  Leesburg,  Virginia,  and  May- 
field,  Georgia,  last  year. 

The  machine  is  somewhat  the  same 
as  commercial  types  now  in  use,  but 
has  a  number  of  new  improvements 
that  increase  its  efficiency.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  24  by  IS  feet.  It  can  be 
operated  by  an  electric  motor  or  small 
gas  engine  of  less  than  one-horse- 
power capacity,  and  it  is  possible  to 
grade  from  two  to  three  carloads  of 
peaches  a  day  with  each  machine.  Its 
possibilities  are  not  limited  to  peaches, 
however,  for  it  will  work  with  other 
fruits. 

Government  officials  estimate  the 
machine  can  be  made  at  a  price  of  $450 
or  under.  Drawings  of  the  device  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Separate  Stalls  for  Calves 
A  WISCONSIN  farmer,  who  had  a 
number  of  calves,  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  find  some  means 
of  keeping  them  separate  while 
feeding.  They  pushed  and  pulled  and 
"nursed"  each  other's  ears  so  that  the 
stronger  ones  were  well  fed  while  the 
weaker  went  hungry.  Steel  stan- 
chions were  an  expense  which  he  did 
not  feel  was  justified  with  his  small 
herd. 

At  little  cost  and  with  small  labor, 
he  built  wooden  stalls  to  which  the 
calves  could  be  tied  while  feeding. 
Board  partitions  separate  them  more 
completely  from  one  a/iother,  and  in- 
dividual earthenware  bowls,  which  fit 
into  a  wooden  frame,  form  separate 
feeding  devices  which  may  be  easily 
renewed  and  cleaned. 


System  in  Handling  Manure 

(The  picture  tells  the  story) 

Removing  Paint  From  Windows 

CLEANING  the  windows  of  a  new 
house  or  a  newly-painted  house  is 
no  enjoyable  job.  The  paint  comes 
off  easily,  however,  if  given  a  little  of 
the  right  kind  of  help. 

One  would  hardly  expect  to  go  to 
an  automobile  accessory  store  or  a 
garage  to  find  something  to  clean 
windows,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  an 
ordinary  tar-remover,  used  by  motor- 
ists to  clean  their  machines  after  a 
trip  over  newly-tarred  roads,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  obtainable  for 
taking  ordinary  house  paint  off  glass. 

Once  housewives  learn  this,  dealers 
in  tar  removers  are  going  to  have 
many  customers  who  do  not  own 
automobiles. 


A  Better  Way  to  Plant  Potatoes 

I HAVE  found  a  ditching  spade  is 
the  best  tool  for  planting  potatoes. 
It  makes  a  hole  large  enough,  is  easier 
to  handle  and  enables  me  to  plant  my 
potatoes  much  faster  and  to  control 
the  depth  at  which  they  are  planted. 
This  is  especially  true  if  I  am  plant- 
ing potatoes  in  sod  or  in  heavy  clay 
soil. — F.  A.  Warner. 


Poultry  Remedies 

I HAVE  found  that  the  worst  case 
of  chicken  cholera  often  can  be 
cured  by  administering  a  pinch  of 
"Venetian  red"  in  enough  water  to 
dissolve  it.  One  heaping  teaspoonful, 
given  twice  a  week  in  about  four 
quarts  of  mash,  will  serve  as  a  tonic 
and  help  to  produce  eggs.  A  little  of 
the  chemical  also  may  be  kept  in  the 
drinking  water. — Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Rich- 
mond, Riverside,  Cal. 


Tickets  to  the  Nntlnnal  Tractor 
Show  (Los  Angeles,  Sept.  20 
to  26),  see  Pnente  Oil  adver- 
tiitement  on  another  page  of 
this  Imr. 


Wagon  Tires  Make  Leveler 

I HAD  an  old  wagon  that  had  gone 
to  pieces  and  that  was  equipped 

with  wide  tire  wheels.  An  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  one  day  and  I  took  the 
tires  off  of  the  four  wheels.  I  laid 
the  tires  from  the  two  rear  wheels 
side  by  side  and  just  back  of  the  front 
wheel  tires.  I  wired  these  tires  to- 
gether and  attached  a  chain  to  the 
two  front  tires.  To  this  I  hitched  a 
team  and  drove  into  a  field  that  had 
recently  been  disked,  and  it  worked 
like  a  charm.  It  leveled  out  the  rough 
spots,  filled  in  the  furrows  and  pre- 
pared the  seed  bed  in  fine  shape. — 
Daniel  I.  Hiler. 


Clipping  the  Feathers 

WHEN  the  wings  and  tail  feathers 
of  baby  chicks  grow  too  rap- 
idly much  of  the  strength  and  vigor 
is  taken  from  the  chicks.  Therefore, 
I  always  keep  the  wings  and  tails 
clipped  as  closely  as  possible  until 
the  chicks  have  attained  considerable 
size.  I  often  notice  a  great  improve- 
ment just"  a  few  days  after  clipping.— 
Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Richmond,  Riverside, 
Cal. 


Covers  Local  Conditions — We  sim- 
ply could  not  get  along  without  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  What  appeals  to 
me  is  that  it  covers  local  conditions. 
We  take  another  farm  paper,  but  it  is 
so  Eastern-fied  we  don't  get  much 
practical  good  out  of  if1 — William 
Lunbeek,  Ojai,  Cal. 


Green  Feed  Protector 

This  frame,  made  of  woven  wire 
tacked  to  boards,  serves  to  protect  tht 
patch  of  green  feed,  yet  allows  the 
chickens  ready  access.  They  can  eat 
the  grass  cosily.  But  cannot  dig  up  the 
roots,  nor  even  cut  the  tender  sprouts 
close  to  the  ground. 

Handy  Place  for  a  Grindstone 

A FARMER  in  Kansas  had  the 
wooden  frame  of  his  grindstone 
broken  so  badly  that  a  new  frame 
was  necessary.  In  his  yard  was  a 
tree  that  forked  near  the  ground.  In- 
stead of  making  a  new  stand  for  the 
grindstone  he  mounted  it  on  this  tree, 
allowing  the  stone  to  turn  berweer 
the  two  trunks. 

This  plan  worked  well  because,  in 
addition  to  supplying  a  stand  for  the 
stone,  the  trees  afforded  plenty  of 
shade  in  the  summer  time  to  shelter 
the  man  who  was  using  the  stone. 
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How  I  Made  a  Bee  BrasI 


IN  THE  middle  of  honey  extracting 
I  was  inconvenienced  greatly  by 
losing  my  bee  brush.  Delay  in 
getting  one  from  the  nearest  supply 
house  made  a  substitute  necessary. 

First  I  used  a  roll  of  burlap  sack- 
ing, but  as  this  proved  unsatisfactory 
I  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using  the  same 


lap,  sacking,  clean,  smooth,  10  inches 
wide,  24  inches  long,  folded  it  once 
and  then  doubled  burlap  again  into 
three  equally  divided  doublings,  mak- 
ing a  pad  of  six  thicknesses,  10  inches 
by  4  inches.  This  pad,  with  doubled 
edge  up  was  placed  between  the' 
sticks  with  edge  even  with  sticks  and 
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material  in  another  w-ay  and  was  re- 
warded by  such  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory brush  for  so  little  trouble  and 
at  no  expense  that  I  thought  the  idea 
might  prove  of  value  to  others.  In 
all  it  took  about  five  minutes  to  make. 

I  took  two  sticks,  each  %  inch  wide, 
Vl  inch  thick,  one  IS  inches  and  the 
Other  10  inches  long,  rounded  one 
side  of  each,  then  took  a  piece  of  bur- 


end  even  with  end  of  longer  stick. 
Next,  nails  were  driven  through  sticks 
and  padding  and  tightly  clinched,  then 
lower  edge  of  burlap  was  trimmed  to 
1%  inches  width  from  lower  edge  of 
sticks  and  about  three  or  four  threads 
of  parallel  lower  warp  of  burlap  re- 
moved. This  made  a  soft,  light  and 
handy  brush. — E.  Ehweger,  Keen- 
brook,  Cal. 


•    A  Non-Skid 

'T'  HE  first  feeding  floor  I  made  for 
*  my  hogs  caused  me  some  loss, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
smooth  that  the  hogs  slipped  on  it, 
and  two  or  three  of  my  sows  were  in- 
jured by  this  slipping.  The  next  time 
I  built  my  feeding  floor  I  made 
grooves  in  it  with  a  five-tined  manure 
fork  so  that  stock  would  not  slip. 
These  platforms  I  use  at  the  feeding 
places  so  that  the  slop  troughs  may 
have  a  clean  and  level  place  on  which 
to  stand. 

The  grooves  were  made  by  drawing 
the  fork  through  the  wet  cement,  al- 


Feeding  Floor 

lowing  the  five  tines  to  make  grooves 
as  I  pulled  it  along.  In  order  to  make 
a  neat  job  I  allowed  one  tine  to  pass 
through  the  last  groove  made  by  the 
previous  trip.  In  this  way  I  cut  paral- 
lel marks  all  the  way  across  the  plat- 
form. 

After  I  make  these  marks  in  one 
direction,  drawing  them  diagonally 
across  the  platform,  I  start  at  the  op- 
posite corner  and  draw  cross  marks 
diagonally  in  the  other  direction.  This 
forms  a  series  of  diamond-shaped 
Tnarks  that  prevent  slipping. — H.  T. 
Littlefield. 


Helpful — "Your  Orchard  and  Farm  is 
I  useful  In  my  work  and  I  also  enjoy 
|  each  number." — Chas.  E.  Fall,  Tipton, 
Cal. 

Enjoyment — "We  enjoy  Orchard  and 
in  very  much." — R.  A.  Atkins, 
met,  Cal. 


Profitable  Age  of  Hens 

The  hen's  greatest  egg-producing 
periods  are  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years,  depending  upon  the  breed.  The 
heavier  breeds,  such  as  Plymouth 
Rocks,  may  profitably  be  kept  for  two 
years;  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  Leg- 
horns, three  years. 


Spark  Plugs  and 
Silo-Filling 

WHEN  you've  got  y*our  tractor  hitched  up  to  the 
silage-cutter,  you  don't  want  any  shutdowns 
on  account  of  poor  spark  plugs.  Therefore — use 
Bethlehems! 

Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs  don't  go  dead  like  ordinary 
tractor  plugs.  The  mica  in  the  Bethlehem  deLuxe 
Tractor  Plug  is  wrapped  around  a  center  spindle,  then 
reinforced  in  little  mica  washers,  compressed  into  a 
granite-like  whole.    Built  for  hard  service. 

The  great  International  Harvester  Company,  after 
exhaustive  tests,  has  adopted  Bethlehem  Spark  Plugs 
as  standard  equipment. 

Bethlehem  Automobile  and  Truck  Plugs  are  as  depend- 
able as  the  famous  Tractor  Plugs.  Studebaker,  Marmon 
and  48  other  manufacturers  equip  with  Bethlehem 
Plugs:  Write  for  your  free  copy  of '  'Hit  or  Miss?", which 
tells  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  spark  plugs. 

BETHLEHEM  SPARK  PLUG  CORPORATION 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


'They  Pull  You  Through" 


each  type 
of  engine 


ZE ROLEN E 


More  than  half  the 
cars  on  the  Coast- 

More  than  half  the  motorists  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  states  use  Zerolene.  Such 
approval  is  given  only  as  a  reward  to  a 
product  of  highest  quality.  Use  Zerolene 
for  the  Correct  Lubrication  of  your  auto- 
mobile, truck  or  tractor. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (California) 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE  J 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  cent*  per  word. 
Advertisement*  moat  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Change* 
of  copy  of  advertisement*  running  till 
forbid  must  be  In  oar  hand*  by  the 
10th  of  earn  month  preceding  date 
of  liwne.  Address,  i>H(  II  Mil.  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  I  -  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


174  ACRES,  $6(00.  with 
Crop*.  Horses.  It  Cattle,  and 
machinery,  tools,  growing  crops.  Includ- 
ing 10  acres  corn,  t  acres  oats,  27  acres 
hay,  1<A  acres  potatoes,  3V4  acres  buck- 
wheat, 7  acres  alfalfa;  near  markets,  big 
cities;  machine-worked  fields,  spring-wa- 
tered pasture,  valuable  wood,  apples,  cher- 
ries; (-room  house,  maple  shade;  2  barns, 
silo,  2  poultry  houses;  retiring  ow{)er  in- 
cludes all  at  only  $6600.  easy  terms.  De- 
tails page  31  Btrout's  Big  Illustrated  Cata- 
log Farm  Bargains  32  States.  Copy  free. 
STRpUT  FARM  AGENCY,  831  FM.  Wrlght- 
Callender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  BALE — 116  acres  on  Cow  Creek,  102 
Inches  gravity  water  for  Irrigation,  SO 
acres  under  cultivation,  3b  acres  In  alfalfa, 
some  fruit  trees,  2  acres  In  full  bearing 
olive  trees;  7 -room  farm  house,  large  dairy 
barn,  electric  lighted;  situated  11  mllea  from 
Redding,  IV.  miles  from  store  and  post- 
office,  near  school;  (2600  down,  balance  on 
easy  terms,  Address  owner,  E.  C.  Waters, 
Ollnda.  H  hast  a  Co.,  Cal. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
A  26-acre  ranch,  apiicota  and  ollvea  In 
Rlveralde  County.  Annual  Income  about 
{7000.  Has  beautiful  home,  large  bama. 
horses  and  Implements.  Only  $23,000,  with 
terms. 

LLEWELLYN  F.  MAR8H, 
Attorney   for  Estate, 
822  California  Bldg.. 
.    Los  Angeles,  Cal.  64130. 

FOR  SALES — M  Acres  Oregon  River  Bottom 
Loganberry  land,  adjoining  land  that  pro- 
duced 4%  tona  of  berries  per  acre  In  KID 
(aa  per  article  pnge  •,  January  Issue  of  Or- 
ohard  and  Farm).  Thla  la  a  fine  buy  for 
someone  that  desire*  a  good-slxed  vineyard 
or  to  plat  and  sen  In  6-  10-  or  20-acre 
trans;  no  waste  land,  all  Joins  county  road, 
tbree  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Oregon.  It  la 
a  wondeTful  buy.  For  further  partlculara 
address  J.  O.  Brown.  Sheridan,  Oregon. 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE)  OF  FARM 
BARGAINS,    1760  UP. 
A.   H.   ANDERSON,  CALIF.  FARMS 
AGENCY,  HEARST  BLDG..  ID  *  MKT.  8.F. 

FOR  SALE — 1(0  acres  fine  soil  near  Han- 
ford;  level,  no  alkali,  fine  pasture,  adjoin- 
ing alfalfa,' fruit  ranches;  artesian  belt,  $22. M 
acre.   O.  P.  Smith,  1006  Haas  Bldg.,  L.  A. 

FOR  SALE — 240-acre.  mountain  rancb,  good 
buildings,  60  acres  in  cultivation,  26  head 
of  stock,  20  tons  hay;  well  timbered,  springs. 
(20,040.     John  Klrkham,  Keene.  Calif.  


FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 

GOOD  BUY  IN  LAND — 31 56  acres  facing  on 
highway,  3  miles  south  of  Paso  Robles; 
$200  per  acre;  6836  acrea  facing  on  high- 
way, 3  miles  south  of  Paso  Robles,  1160 
per  acrs.  Especially  good  for  prunes  pr 
pears.  Right  for  subdivision.  Large  tract 
across  road  from  this  land  set  to  prunes  the 
past  winter.  F.  T.  EDM IBTON,  owner,  Ana- 
helm,  Cal. 

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  in  the  artesian  water  belt. 
1(0  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.  Send  for  clrcu- 
lars  R.  a  U  Ran  oh,  Fay  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
BARGAINS — Bend  for  free  magazine  of 
farms,  wild  lands,  for  sale;  any  kind,  any- 
where. Western  Bales  Agcy.,  Minneapolis. 
FOR  SALES — 

 ^^J^U^^IS?  

WANTED — To   hear   from   owner   of  good 
ranch  for  aale.    State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.   F.   Bush,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To  bear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.    O.  K.  Hawlejr, .  Bft|dw_lnj  JBt  

RANCHES  FOR  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE — Two  20-acre  places,  one  Im- 
proved, excellent  location,  highly  im- 
proved locality,  achools,  center  raisin  and 
peach  district;  four  mllea  Klngsburg.  Good 
buildings.  Price  $16,000.  Want  Coast  Im- 
proved. R.  R.  Bnglebeck.  Rt  B.  Box  $67. 
Klngsburg.  Cal. 

FOR  EXCHANGE — SO-acre   mountain  fruit 
and  timber  ranch.     Want  mountain  stock 
ranch.     O.  M.,  Rt.  1,  44,  Patterson,  Cal. 

1  HAVE  the  exclusive  agency  for  some  of 
the  best  cotton   lands  In   Arizona.  Near 
rnllrond.     Water  oondltlons  perfect.     $6  to 
$12  60  per  acre.  Terms. 

O.  B.  8TEDDOM. 
801  Hibernian  Bldg..  Fourth  and  Spring. 
Los  Angeles 


FOR  BALE — 

$10,000.00  BUYS  $15,000.00 

1U  ACRES  FULLY  IMPROVED  RANCH 

AT  UNIMPROVED  PRICE. 
Only  7  mllea  from  Los  Angeles;  7  acres  In 
alfalfa.  There  la  also  a  family  orchard  and 
truck  garden.  Complete  farm  equipment, 
tools  and  livestock;  pumping  plant,  deep 
well  tank  windmill,  tankhouse  and  inde- 
pendent outside  water  aupply.  Barn,  garage, 
living  quarters  for  help.  Included  In  the 
above  price  la  avnew  and  particularly  attrac- 
tive 5-room  bungalow,  completely  furnlahed. 
Built-in  features  Boll  Is  WOI1<Jer'0]-„«„im: 
mediate  possession  can  be  given;  $8000.00 
cash  will  handle,  balance  mortgage.  Posi- 
tively the  best  bargain  of  the  year. 

C    C    C    TATUM,  Realtor. 

Bank  Bldg..  L.  A..  Cal. 
\.\rii  BARGAIN:  2867 
and,  all  In  cultivation. 
I  grain  thla  year.  Fine 
for  apricota,  pearn.  cotton  and  part  finest 
citrus  lana.  lhree  complete  pumping  plants. 
Dig  dairy,  t.arns.  concrete  creamery,  horse 
oarn..  two  dwellings.  This  la  a  big  bar- 
gain si  $110  an  acre.   

STACY   REALTY  CO.. 
12116  401  Fav  Bldg.       Los  Angelea 


1330 
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Big 


ifalfa 


220  ACRES 
On     macadam  highway, 
house,  small  barn 
12    acres  alfalfa. 
I 


with  6-room 
Five  "aires  young  fruit, 
40    acres  rough-leveled 


immense  pumping  plant  and 
unlimited    water   aupply   and   only  16-foot 
lift     $160  per  acre;  good  terms. 

LED  C.  REID  CO- 
Stockton,  Calif. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

300  000,000  ACRES  Government  land  in  the 
United  Btatea  Bend  'or  free  descriptive 
circular  of  our  100-page  book,  "THE  HOME- 
SEEKER."  Tells  where  good  farm,  timber, 
grazing  land  Is,  or  send  $2.00  for  book  direct. 
THE  HOMB8EEKER,  Dept.  60,  Loa  Anaelaa. 

REAL  ESTATE — Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  aell  or  exchange  your 
property   write   me.     JOHN  J.  BLACK. 
110  Bt  Cblppewa  Falls.  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

WE   EXCHANGE   Real   Estate— Johnson  * 
Temple,  Ban  Jose,  Cal. 

s^h^olTand^oTl^g^s~ 

Boys  Wanted 
for  Education 

Best  mental,  moral,  physical  training. 

Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  for  West  Point 
or    Annapolla    Also    thorough    course  In 

Aviation. 

Every  Modern  Comfort 
and  Convenience 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  21st  Bend  for  new 
catalogue. 

COL.  C.  M.  WOOD.  8upt. 
R.  D.  No.  2.  Box  12.  Pasadena.  California. 

GET  MAXIMUM  Income  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lema  properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Service  Company,  (16  Waahlngton  Build- 
ing. Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 

KODAKS,  CAMERAS,  SUPPLIES 

"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  take  chanoea 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negatives  to 

Winstead   Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  in  snapshots." 
Write    for   our   new    price  list. 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 

ROOFING  MATERIAL 

The  largest  raffing  dealera  In  the  Weat: 

1 -Mv  roofing,  $1.60:  2  pi  v.  $2:  3-ply.  $2.60. 
complete  with  nalla  ana  cement.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  houae  paint. 

Angeles  Roofing  &  Paper  Co. 

766-7(1  H    Ban  Pedro  Bt 
Phone  Broadway  1401.     Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 


MEDICAL 


DYBPBP8I A  CAN  BE  RELIEVED;  to  prove 
It,  I'll  send  a  package  of  Hannah'a  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  on  '0  daya'  free  trial.  If 
relieved,  pay  ma  6oc,  if  not  pay  nothing. 
Percy  J.  Hannah,  180  8th  av  .  San  Francisco. 

FURS    tsnned,    made  up;    game  trophies 

mounted.     Addreap  Parcels."  H.  F.  Lor- 

quln,  268  Market  Bt  Han  Francisco.  Calif. 
Furs  wanted. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


Standard  Paint  Products  Co. 
221  E.  9th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Do  You  Want  to  Use  Paint? 

Listen  to  me,  strictly  pure  paint,  $1.50 
per  gal.  Our  very  best,  $2.76  per  gal.  In 
gal.  cans;  in  barrels.  $2.50  per  gal.  I  print 
the  formula  on  the  cans.  I  positively  guar- 
antee thla  paint  Ua  5  years.  I  claim  no 
better  paint  la  mncfe  First-class  flat  white, 
$8.00  per  gal.;  a  good  flat  white,  $1.75  per 
gal.;  linseed  oil.  raw  or  boiled,  $1.66  per 
gal.;  turpentine,  $2.25;  a  good  substitute 
turpentine,  $1  per  gal.;  a,  good  paint  oil,  (1 
per  gal.  I  also  make  a'  good  house  paint 
for  $2  per  gal.  In  white  and  gray.  Any  other 
goods  at  equally  low  prices.  I  positively 
misrepresent  nothing. 

V.  MICHAELSON, 

Btsndard  Paint  Products  Co., 

221  E.  (th.  Los  Angelea. 

PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 

ONE  PROFIT 
WHY 


PAY 


MORE? 


Flat  white,  $2.25  a  gallon.  Weatherproof 
roof  coating,  66c  gallon.  Beat  houaa  paint. 
$2.60  gallon.  Outalde  white.  $$  gallon.  Lln- 
aeed  oil,  white  lead  at  wholesale.  Our  prod- 
ucts are  the  best.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest. 
SEE  UB  FIRST — WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE 

UNITED  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO.. 
(3*  South  Main  St..  Loa  Angslaa.  Cal.  66070. 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  Save  50  per  cent 

Best  house  paint.  $2.26  gal.;  white  enamel. 
86c  qt. ;  kalsomlns.  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  $2.60  gsl. ;  varnish  stain,  16c  qt. ;  flat 
white.  $2  gal.:  glue,  26c  lb.;  boiled  oil.  tOe 
gal. ;  turpa,  70c  gal. ;  leak  proof  roof  paint. 
56c  gal. :  houae,  barn  and  roof  stain.  86c  gat: 
green,  (6c  gal.     We  sell  you  everything  In 
the  paint  line  at  WHOLESALE.     Get  our 
PRICES  before  you  buy.     MAIL  ORDERS 
SHIPPED   SAME   DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 
UNION  WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO.. 
(06    r,    7th.    near    San    Pedro  Bt 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Phone  64868 

PROTECT    YOTTR    OUT-HOU8E8.  BARNS 
and  8ILO  from  rust  and  rain 

Red. 

E™"'     $1.50  per  gallon. 

Black!  . 
Will  not  scale  or  bllater,  sure  protection  for 
tin.  Ivory.  Iron,  shlnglea  and  paper. 

PACIFIC   PAINT   *    8UPPLT  CO.. 
608  Eaat  7th  St..  Loa  Angelea.  Cal.  llllf. 

PAINTS  DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  AT  WHOLESALE 

Wall  Board  and  Rooflnr  Paper 
House   Stains.   60c.     Flat  Whits.  (2.26. 
Graphite  Roof  Pslnt.  40r.  Gloss  White.  (2.76 
House  Paint,  colors,  white,  (2.46.  $2.71.  $$.S0. 

Turps..  66e.  Boiled  Oil.  (Or.  Tints,  (e. 
CONSUMERS  WHOLESALE  PAINT  WORKS 

Wholesale   to  Consumer. 
814  B.  (th  St.,  Loa  Angeles.     Phona  (1(61. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 


BARTLETT  PEARS 
TTLTON  APRICOTS 
J.  H.  HALE  PEACHES 
and    other    staple    Nursery    Stock-  Fruit 
Trees   are   s*lll    acarce.      Order    now.  All 
stock      guaranteed.      Washington  Nuraery 
Co.,  Toppenlah.  Wash.,  Dept.  O. 

FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 

TREES!  TREES  1  NONE  CHEAPER,  NONE 
better.  Don't  wait.  Full  stock  now.  Write 
J.  L  LAWSON,  I  n  ii  Tree  and  Seedsman. 
Ban  Jose,  Calif.  New  hardy  hybrid  alfalfa 
seed,  eta. 

RELIABLE  CABBAGE  SEEDS 
I  grow  them.  You  want  them.   Let's  get 
together.  Write  MB  for  apodal  TRIAL  offer 
on  Juat  what  you  will  need.  Isaae  F.  Tllllgg- 
haat,  21  Podel  St.,  Santa  Roes.  California 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  *  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henrv 
T.  Hazard  established  thla  agency  In  1(78. 
which  haa  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  vears 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  the  record  of  every  U.  8.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1(1(  BOOK  ON  PATBNT8  FREE 
604-605-606  Central  Building.  Sixth  and 
Main  streets.  Los  Angeles,  Cat 

WEBSTER.  WEBSTER  *  BI.EWETT.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Oallf.  Es- 
tablished 60  years    Sand  for  free  book  on 
patents. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  GOODS. 

BUY  THESE  GOODS 
FOR  LESS! 

Breeches,    Pants,    Leggings,  Hats, 
Ing,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Furnishings, 
Hosiery,     Gloves,     Suspenders,  Guns, 
volvers.    Ammunition.   Tackle,   Tents,  Cats, 
Auto    Supplies,    Reclaimed    Army  Clot 
and    Blanketa,    Overalla   and  Other 
Clothing.  Women'a  and  Chlldren'a  Gi 
Outing  Garmenta,  Men'a  and  Women' 

Write  Today  for  Catalog 

ADDRESS 

Army  &  Navy  Dept.  StorJ 
Dept.  29,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOGS — Duroc-Jersey,    big    type.  registered. 

Brookwatrr  blood  lines.  6  bred  gilts  das 
to  farrow  August:  (166  each:  will  wetak 
340  and  over.  Also  (  brood  sows,  aavefasn 
and*  California  bred,  three  and  four  ysasa 
old;  will  weigh  600  and  over:  (200  eaasC 
Must  be  sold  at  once.  Apply  Sells  Rarjde, 
P.  O.  Box  ((A.  Route  2.  Merced.  Cat,  Or 
1010  Claua  Sprockets  Bldg..  Ban  FTmneaaaK 


DUROC-JERSEY — Choice    silts   and  wean- 
ling*, either  sex.     Breeding  and  aatlsfae- 

tlon    guaranteed.    H.    B.    Boudler.  Breeder 

and  Shipper,  Napa.  California. 


LIVESTOCK— Chester  Whites 


1 


FOR  SALE — Rerlatei ed  Chester  white 
and  boar  (Bllllken  type).  Bow  dr. 
farrow  early  In  November.  Both  are 
animals  nrwi  win  please  the  most  araaans 
Price  each  (76.no.  which  Is  a  sacrifice. 
T.  JOHN80N,  Box  164.  Boulder  Creek.  Cal 

LIVESTOCK— Sheep.  Milch  Goat* 

FOR  SALE — Toons  bren   does  and  milker: 
dos  kids  perfectly  marked,  reentered  Alt 
from  good"  milkers    f  All  priced  right  1  Pass 
bred  Togg  bucks,  kids     Always  fresh  doaa 

La  Corona  Qoatery.  HI  Monte.  Cal.  

FOR  SALB— My  entire  herd  of  Registered 
Toggenherg  high-grade  milk  gonu  at  very 
low  prices  considering  Quality.  This  is  aa 
opportunity  to  get  some  good  ones  Dr.  W. 
L.  Goldberg,  Sebaatopol,  Cal. 

LIVESTOCK— Berkshire* 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BE  RUSH  I  RES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  Box  724.  Sacraments. 

California. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


(  and  4  wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1(11  Central  Ala.  Loa  Angelas 


FARM  TRACTORS,  MACHINERY 

Learn  Autos 
&  Tractors 

Repairing  and  operating  all  makea:  oaa 
earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day. 

evening  classes.    Booklet  free.  Write 

LOB  ANGELEA  AUTOM'  )l I  I  LB  KNQINHXR- 

,  INO  COMPANY, 

i  414  Weat   Ivlh  Bt 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT! 

|  8AMPLE8  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors 
Large  atoclc  Liberal  credit  Save  60  par 
.cent  on  some.    No  branchea. 

ARNOTT  aV  COM  PANT.  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front.   Established  11(1. 
IK'  lis   South   Los  Angeles  Bt. 

 Loa   Angelea,  Cal.  

A  THREE-BIN  DRIED  PRUNE  GRADfJA 
capable  of  making  four  grade*  In  good, 
aervlecable  condition  J.  G.  Petrte,  Rt  I. 
Boise.  Idaho. 


RAZOR  BLADES  SHARPENED 


SHARP  RAZOR  EASY— ALWAYS  PHARP 
1  like  a  barber's  with  Honepowder  Hub  ft 
on  your  razor  atrop.  You  will  aend  for  the) 
some  time.  Makea  ahavlng  easy.  Bead  (I 
now.  Try  It  $0  dan.  Money  returned  If 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Used  by  many  bar- 
bers. CALIFORNIA  HONEPOWDER  CO. 
602  Washlnxtnn  it..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

jAlsAY^RT^N^^olLirBljY^M 

OOLD.  amnli-am.  rich  ore  bought,  cash:  as- 
saying, etc     Pioneer  Assaying  r...i.nss>. 
(1(   Market  street   opposite    Palace  Hotel 

Hon  Francisco. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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POULTRY 


BETTER    BABY  CHICKS 

^— >.      We    are    adding  60,000- 
J  egg  capacity  to  our  pres- 
•  /  ent  110,000,  making  a  total 
1  of  170,000  eggs  In  the  in- 
cubators. 

Entirely   an  Electric 
Hatchery,  insuring  you  the 
best  chicks,  from  the  best 
*'£         eggs,     properly  handled, 
V         honestly  counted   (two  ex- 
_  tra  chicks  to  the  hundred); 

promptly  delivered  by  parcel  post  or  ex- 
press anywhere  within  72  hours  run  from 
Los  Angeles. 

We  surely  have  your  favorite  breed  in  the 
following  kinds:  Rhode  "island  Reds 
Barred  Rocks,  Anoonas.  Black  and  White 
Hlnorcas,  White  or  Silvered  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes.  Brown  Leghorns.  Buff  Leghorns  also 
our  dependable  Oregon  McFarlane  Whit« 
Leghcrrns. 
Pekln  ducklings  and  baby  turkeys. 
Why  not  send  for  price  list  and  place 
your  order  for  early  delivery' 

REDWING  HATCHERY, 
2030  East  Florence  ave..  Los  Angeles  Calif 
Phone  South  6035W. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers — 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cock- 
erels that  wtll  Improve  your  flock.  Now 
booking  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty 
years.  "That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all 
tbe  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's 
Rockery,  Los  Gatos.  CaL 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st 
and  3rd  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and 
3rd  pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  89-B  South  Lincoln 
Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


8.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS,  Baby  Chick,  and 
Hatching  Egge.  Are  you  looking  for  qual- 
ity? We  have  the  goods  to  show  you.  Our 
stock  Is  trapnested,  large  In  size,  bred  for 
vigor  and  heavy  egg  production.  We  hatch 
rrom  our  own  stock  only.  Your  inspection 
1? .  "oUc'ted.  Prices  reasonable.  DINIC 
HATCHERY.   Petal  urn  a,  Cal. 

8.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  heav- 
iest laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  Now  book- 
ing orders  for  this  fall  and  next  spring  de- 
livery. Prices  and  terms  gladly  sent  on  re- 
quest. Hatchers  and  shippers  of  Baby 
Chicks  since  1890. 

MUST   HATCH   INCUBATOR  CO., 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Purebred  Schlotthauer 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
to  lay.  All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected 
and  hoganlzed  far  thirteen  years,  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and  strong,  hardy  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and  full  count. 
Write  for  booklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal. 

COCKERELS,  White  Leghorns  from  240  to 
280-egg  hens  mated  to  cocks  of  the  280- 
egg  type.  Bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed  McFarlane  and 
Barron  stratus.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks. 
A.  Worel.  R.  D.  3.  Napa.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy-laying  HOGANIZED  STOCK.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chlx  guar- 
anteed. Price  list  and  interesting  literature 
on  application.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  418 
Sixth  st.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


RAI8E  FALL  CHICKS — We  will  have  them 
every     weak.     R.     I.     REDS,  BARRED 
*OCKS,   WHITE   LEGHORNS.     Write  for 
ial  circular.    See  why  they  pay.  Stubbe 
Dltry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  P.  O.  Box  87, 
alo  Alto,  Cal. 


3R  SALE) — All  varieties  of  standard  bred 
poultry,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Write 

or  prices    of    what    you    require.     E.  A. 

"'■Cher  Poultry  Ranch,  .Bellvernon  and 
uclld  avenues,  Compton.  Cal. 


f CREASE  your  EGG  PRODUCTION  100% 
by  using  A.  J.  E.  Egg  Builder,  irtr  sick  or 
Doping  fowls  where  used.  Formula  sent 
■tpald  upon  receipt  of  $1.00.     A.  J.  E. 

kboratory,  614  Church  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WILL  BOOK  ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
Spring  now.  Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
parlors  and  very  few  equals.  Ask  for 
list.  HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY. 
Junta,  Cal. 


DR  SALE — 2t0f  8.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Excellent  breeding  stock.  100  or  more. 
~L6*  each,  leas  than  100,  $1.76  each.  13.  A. 
'  eher  Poultry  Ranch,  Bellvernon  and 
uclld  avenues,  Oompton,  Cal. 

SOROUGHBRBD  B,  I.  ROCKS,  trapnested 
nattnge,  $2.(0  per  setting;  record  210  and 
•r.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren.  3«  Little  Del- 
Ave  .  San  Jose.  Cat. 


IT  OLD  CHIX— Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
nas.  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
CBsTWS,  Seabright.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full 
count    of     live  chicks 
at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.     Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  S.  Main  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

GOING 
TO 
BUILD? 

Complete  plans,  specifications,  details  and 
list  of  materials  for  chicken  houses  and 
cow  barns  at  the  exceptional  offer  of  $2.00 
a  set.  These  plans  contain  the  very  latest 
in  these  buildings.  Plans  for  all  types  of 
farm  buildings  made.  Give  us  your  prob- 
lems If  you  are  going  to  build.  Standard 
Building  Co.,  616  Call  Bl.lt  .  San  Francisco. 


"EASTMAN'S    bred-to-lay"    Hoganlzed  and 
trapnested     Barred     Rocks.  September 
CHICKS.      Fairmead    Poultry    Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 


DUCKS 


CALDWELL'S  White  Muscovy  Ducks  win, 
weigh,  lay  and  pay — the  largest  duck  of 
the  duck  family.  The  duck  without  the 
quack.  Our  specialty,  week-old  ducklings. 
Free  circular.  CALDWELL  FARM,  Box 
274H,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 


WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.60  to  $7.60  each  for  all  you  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO..  607  Lankershlm  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HAVE  A  FEW  Gray  Flemish  bucks  and 
does  from  heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.  Going  away  for  the  summer;  will 
sell  very  low.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  1017  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,   Los  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — Heavyweight  nat.   gray  Flem- 
ish Giants,  pedigreed  and  eligible  for  reg. 
Matured  and  young  stock  at  bargain  prices. 
S.  Luther  Haven.  3809  Denker,  Los  Angeles. 


ARE  you  Interested  in  Rabbits?     Write  to 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Rlchey,  Rt.  7,  Box  864,  Los  An- 
geles.   Fine  stock  for  sale. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS,  utility  and  ped- 
igreed.   R.  C.  Specht,  Sonoma,  CaL 

GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE,  RATS,  ETC. 

GUINEA   PIGS  for  sale.     Blacks,  Whites. 

reds  and  creams;  also  broken  colors. 
Write  me  your  wants.  J.  E.  Love,  104 
South  Rose  Ave.,  La  Manda  Park,  Cal. 

WANTED — To  buy  canaries,  parrots,  doves, 
dogs,  cats,  guinea  pigs,  animals  all  kinds. 
Box  857,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 

Airedale  puppies  with  reg.  cer.,  also  Poland 
China  hogs.  M.  M.  Relman,  Planada,  Cal. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

THOUSANDS  U.  8.  Government  positions 
open  to  men*  women,  girls,  $136  to  $200 
month;  short  hours;  common  education  suf- 
ficient. Write  Immediately  for  free  list 
positions  open.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
C-138,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  

A  GOOD  BUSINESS  without  capital,  honor- 
able and  straight,  strictly  your  own.  Val- 
uable side  line  for  those  having  office  equip- 
ment, or  may  be  'conducted  from  home. 
Plan  Is  new.  George  Welles  Mosely,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and  auto 
washers  one  Saturday;  profits  $2.60  each; 
square  deal.    Particulars  free.    Rusler  Com- 
pany. Johnstown,  Ohio. 

Make  quick  money  selling  Pyroclde  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers, neces,  for  every  farm,  and  auto 
owner.  Western  Fire  Co.,  703  Market,  S.  F. 

DANCING  LESSONS 

DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  aa  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing,  Eighth  and  Spring  sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday— old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  danoing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  $1.  Advance,  10  lessons,  $2. 

 ENGINES  

SEVERAL   NIW   AND   SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.   A  KNOTT   &  CO.,  Implements. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles. 


Owe  Diminishing  Grain  Yie 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 


was  thin  and  the  plants  stooled  less 
and  were  not  so  large  and  vigorous 
as  those  on  the  remainder  of  the  field. 
The  difference  in  appearance  was  very 
striking.  While  no  data  was  taken  on 
the  relative  yields,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  yield  was  at  least  a  quarter 
less  on  this  part  of  the  field  than  on 
the  portion  which  had  been  plowed 
when  in  proper  condition. 

Shall  We  Plow  Twice? 

In  most  sections  of  California  land 
which  is  cropped  to  grain  every  year 
is  inclined  to  become  foul  with  wild 
oats  and  other  weeds,  and  the  recom- 
mendation recently  has  been  made 
that  in  order  to  control  this  weed 
growth  the  land  should  be  plowed 
twice,  the  first  plowing  to  be  given 
as  just  described,  and  a  second  shallow 
plowing  to  be  given  a  few  weeks  later 
when  the  weed  growth  had  started. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  weather 
condition  during  the  winter  months 
the  absurdity  of  this  recommendation 
is  apparent.  While  the  scheme  doubt- 
less will  be  effective  in  controlling 
the  weeds,  seeding,  except  in  the  most 
favorable  season,  will  be  delayed  until 
so  late  that  maximum  yields  will  be 
out  of  the  question.  Then,  too,  plow- 
ing is  an  expensive  operation,  and  to 
plow  the  land  twice  will  in  many  cases 
so  increase  the  cost  of  production  as 
to  wipe  out  the  profits  entirely. 

The  writer  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  weeds  often  are  a  serious  prob- 
lem, but  at  best  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  high  yields  if  a  field  is 
cropped  to  grain  every  year.  The  oc- 
casional use  of  the  fallow  or  other 
forms  of  rotation  is  necessary  if  the 
land  is  to  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of 
productivity,  and  these  measures  also 
will  be  effective  in  the  control  of 
weeds.  [Rotations  and  the  use  of  the 
fallow  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
article.] 

Dry  vs.  Moist  Plowing 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  great 
many  sections  the  land  could  be 
dry-plowed  to  advantage.  Many  per- 
sons object  to  dry  plowing  on  the 
theory  that  it  costs  more  and  also  that 
there  is  a  greater  tendency  for  the 
land  to  become  weedy.  As  already 
stated,  in  a  permanent  system  of 
grain  farming  some  form  of  rotation 
must  be  included,  which  will  effec- 
tively hold  the  weeds  in  check,  so  that 
this  menace  need  not  be  considered. 
As  to  the  cost,  it  is  true  that  it  is  more 
expensive  to  plow  the  land  while  it  is 
dry.  than  when  it  is  moist,  but  the  ad- 
vantages far  outweigh  the  difference 
in  cost.  By  plowing  the  land  before 
the  rainy  season  begins  one  can  do 
the  work  at  a  time  when  there  is  less 
need  for  rushing  it,  and  furthermore 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  in- 
juring the  physical  constitution  of  the 
soil,  as  is  the  case  when  the  land  is 
wet. 

Then,  again,  the  same  amount  of 
precipitation  that  will  be  necessary  to 
moisten  the  soil  sufficiently  for  winter 
plowing  usually  will  be  ample  to 
moisten  the  dry-plowed  land  so  that 
it  can  be  worked  down  to  good  seed- 
bed condition,  so  that  the  farmer  who 
has  dry-plowed  his  land  can  be  seed- 
ing his  crops  at  a  time  when  he  would 
otherwise  be  plowing.  Dry  plowing, 
therefore,  is  an  assurance  of  early 
seeding,  which  is  essential  to  good 
results. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  heavy 
soils  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  plow  dry,  particularly  if  they  pos- 
sess a  tenacious  plow-sole,  but  the 
average  dry  farm  land  ordinarily  can 
be  dry-plowed  at  but  a  slight  increase 
in  cost.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
value  of  dry  plowing  is  the  increasing 
number  of  farmers  who  are  adopting 


this    practice    with    uniformly  good 

results. 

The  depth  to  which  grain  land 
should,  be  plowed  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall  and 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the 
work  is  done.  Normally  heavy  soil 
should  be  plowed  deeper  than  light 
soil,  as  there  is  greater  necessity  for 
forming  a  deep,  mellow  seed-bed.  In 
regions  where  the  normal  rainfall  is 
heavy,  deeper  plowing  is  necessary 
than  when  the  rainfall  is  light,  in  order 
to  hold  the  precipitation. 

How  Deep  Shall  We  Plow? 

When  land  is  plowed  late  in  the 
winter  for  spring  seeding  it  always 
should  be  shallow,  as  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  rainfall  to  pack  the  soil 
the  seed-bed  will  be  too  loose  and 
open  for  the  best  root  development. 
It  therefore  is  impossible  to  say  just 
what  the  best  depth  of  plowing  would 
be  for  all  conditions,  but  experiments 
have  proven  conclusively  that  it  pays 
to  plow  somewhat  deeper  than  has 
been  the  custom. 

In  a  number  of  tests  conducted  a 
few  years  ago  with  barley  and  wheat 
yields  of  6.7  bushels  and  8  bushels 
more  per  acre  were  obtained  on  land 
plowed  more  than  six  inches  deep,  as 
compared  with  the  usual  shallow  plow- 
ing of  only  three  or  four  inches.  In 
any  case  land  which  has  been  grain- 
farmed  for  a  number  of  years  should 
be  plowed  deep  enough  to  break  up 
the  plow-sole  which  has  formed,  and 
this  probably  will  necessitate  a  depth 
of  at  least  6  or  7  inches;  SUBSE- 
QUENTLY THE  DEPTH  SHOULD 
VARY  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR 
TO  PREVENT  THE  FORMATION 
OF  ANOTHER  PLOW-SOLE  AT 
THE  GREATER  DEPTH. 

How  to  Make  Seed-Bed 

While  a  good  seed-bed  is  essential 
to  prompt  and  uniform  germination 
of  the  seed,  its  preparation  usually  is 
not  difficult,  if  done  at  the  proper 
time.  A  good  seed-bed  should  be  firm 
enough  to  hold  the  moisture  well, 
with  a  shallow  mulch  on  the  surface 
to  facilitate  aeration.  If  possible,  it  is 
better  to  delay  the  preparation  of  the 
seed-bed  until  after  some  precipitation 
has  moistened  the  plowed  land,  as  the 
rains  will  pack  and  settle  the  soil 
much  more  effectually  than  is  pos- 
sible with  implements. 

Delay,  however,  often  is  disastrous, 
so  that  preparation  immediately  after 
plowing  is  expedient.  The  land  should 
be  cultivated  thoroughly  with  imple- 
ments that  will  firm  and  settle  the 
soil.  It  usually  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable  to  plant  grain  very 
deeply,  unless  it  is  seeded  very  early 
or  very  late,  as  the  frequent  rains 
normally  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil 
moist  enough  to  cause  germination. 
It  should  be  planted  deeply  enough, 
however,  so  that  the  seed  will  be 
placed  in  contact  with  firm,  moist 
soil  and  so  that  germination  and  root 
development  will  not  be  retarded.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
real  virtue  of  the  grain  drill  lies  in  the 
fact  that  by  its  use  it  is  possible  to 
plant  the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth, 
thus  insuring  prompt  germination  and 
a  better  stand. 

Time  of  Seeding 

Next  to  plowing,  the  time  of  seed- 
ing probably  has  a  greater  effect  on 
the  yield  than  any  other  single  factor. 
Any  delay  in  seeding  after  January 
first  normally  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  yield. 
TESTS  CONDUCTED  AT  DAVIS 
RESULTED  IN  YIELDS  OF  10  TO, 
30  PER  CENT  LESS  FROM 
PLANTINGS  MADE  AFTER  JAN- 
UARY 20th  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
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The  Public  Confidence 


An  important  part  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
keep  the  public  informed  concern- 
ing all  matters  relating  to  the  tele- 
phone. 

We  consider  this  an  essential 
part  of  our  stewardship  in  the 
operation  of  this  public  utility.  It 
is  due  not  only  the  1 30,000  share- 
holders, but  it  is  due  the  whole 
citizenship  of  the  country. 

We  have  told  you  of  new  in- 
ventions to  improve  service,  of  the 
growth  of  service,  of  problems  in- 
volved in  securing  materials,  em- 
ploying and  training  workers,  of 
financing  new  developments,  and  of 
rates  necessary  to  maintain  service. 

You  have  been  taken  into  our 
confidence  as  to  what  we  are  do- 


ing, how  we  do  it,  why  we  do  it 
You  have  been  told  of  our  efforts 
to  meet  unusual  conditions;  of  how 
we  have  bent  every  energy  to  pro- 
vide service  in  the  face  of  storms, 
floods,  fires. 

It  is  an  enormous  task  today  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  the 
face  of  shortage  of  workers,  raw 
materials,  manufacturing  produc- 
tion and  transportation. 

Nevertheless  the  service  of  the 
Bell  System  has  been  improved 
and  extended  this  year.  Over 
330,000  new  stations  have  been 
put  into  operation.  And  the  loyal 
workers  of  the  Bell  System  are 
establishing  new  records  for  effi- 
ciency and  will  establish  new 
records  for  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


yte  Gasoline  of  Quality 


Sverydrop 
power-full 

"RedCrown"is  all- 
refinery  gasoline  — ■ 
with  full  power  in 
every  drop.  It  is  made 
to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  en- 
gine. Look  for  the 
"Red  Crown"  sign 
before  you  filL 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California 
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:s  going  to  make  a  fortune  raising 
long  staple  cotton  and  alfalfa.  And 
I  guess  be  is  patting  into  it  every- 
thing he  has,  too.  1  never  saw  any- 
body so  completely  hypnotized  by  his 
own  calculations.  Every  evening  he 
runs  up  enough  totals  on  the  adding 
machine  to  give  it  acute  indigestion, 
and  if  paper  profits  would  bay  prop- 
erty he  would,  by  this  time,  own  all 
of  the  valley  and  the  river  that 
waters  it" 

"All  of  which  is  very  disconcerting 
to  the  junior  partner,"  said  Margaret 
"Oh,  see  here — the  prettiest  shelL" 
And  she  stooped  to  pick  up  a  pink 
fragment.  "Just  see  what  Father  Nep- 
tune has  cast  up  on  the  beach." 

"I  d-didn't  suppose  the  old  b-boy 
ever  got  s-s-seasick,"  murmured  Big 
Bill 

Margaret  pleaded  with  her  husband 
to  chastise  him.  Then  the  merry  little 
party  turned  to  retrace  their  steps  to- 
ward the  distant,  winking  lights — and 

Come. 

Something  about  the  mere  act  of 
turning  back  seemed  to  change  their 
mood.  Not  a  word  was  said  for  sev- 
eral minutes  as,  arm  in  arm.  the  trio 
strolled  along  the  glistening  shore 
line. 

It  was  Charley  who  first  broke  the 
silence.  "Well,  soon  another  day  will 
dawn.  I  wonder*what  it  will  bring! 
I  guess  I  haven't  any  cause  for  con- 
cern, but  tomorrow  the  note  at  the 
bank  is  due.  We  might  find  it  rather 
embarrassing  if  old  Baggs  should  care 
to  be  nasty  about  it,  but  I  don't  see 
why  he  should.  *  Shucks,  here  I  am 
worrying  again,"  he  said,  smiling  at 
his  wife. 

"Why,  of  course,  he  won't  do  any- 
thing, foolish."  she  asserted  reassur- 
ingly. "Mr.  Baggs  is  probably  more 
interested  than  anyone  else  in  devel- 
oping Westshore,  and  he  isn't  going 
to  work  any  unnecessary  hardship 
upon  a  thriving  business  like  yours, 
dear.  Why,  only  yesterday  one  of 
the  club  ladies  was  telling  me  that 
he. had  given  another  big  subscription 
to  the  church.  And  he  and  Mrs. 
Baggs  are  among  the  most  regular  at- 
tendants; they  have  a  pew  right  down 
in  front.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Baggs  would 
never  take  advantage  of  anyone.  Why, 
Billy,"  she  added,  "you  clumsy  thing; 
can't  you  pick  up  your  feet?" 

Big  Bill,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  had  stumbled  and  almost  blun- 
dered into  the  water  again. 


I 


M  leaving  for  the  valley  this 
morning,  Duncan."  announced 
the  senior  partner  the  follow- 
ing day.  He  and  Charley  had  just 
reviewed  hurriedly  the  month's  busi- 
ness and  discussed  a  number  of  mat- 
ters vitally  interesting  to  both.  The 
younger  man  could  not  down  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  that  the  other 
should  be  willing  to  go  away,  leaving 
so  many  loose  ends  for  him  to  gather 
in.  But  he  held  his  temper  and  an- 
swered simply:  "All  right,  Mr.  Tru- 
man. But  what  about  the  note  at  the 
bank?  Of  course,  the  books  are  in 
good  shape,  but  you  know  you  have 

been  drawing  pretty  heavily,  and  " 

"Yes.  yes.  I  know."  replied  the  older 
man.  his  eyes  winking  nervously  be- 
hind his  big  glasses.  "You  drop 
around  and  get  Baggs  to  renew.  I'll 
sign  when  I  return  in  a  few  days.  He 
ought  to  carry  it  for  six  months  more. 
By  that  time  my  cotton  crop  should 
be  in.  and  maybe  I  shall  be  so  rich 
I'll  want  to  GIVE  you  the  garage!" 

Charley,  detecting  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  "cotton-itis,"  busied  himself 
with  a  waiting  customer,  whereupon 
Truman,  apparently  relieved,  sprang 
into  his  car,  impatiently  touched  the 
starter  and  soon  was  a  distant  speck 


r*»c«.  «•> 

upon  the  narrowing  ribbon  of  high- 
way. 


WITH  set  jaw.  Charley  watched 
the  disappearing  car  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  entered 
the  office.  His  foreman  was  just  tam- 
ing from  the  telephone.  Instantly  the 
junior  partn^  sensed  the  extreme  agi- 
tation of  his  friend,  and  with  paling 
cheeks  sprang  forward. 
"Bill!  What  is  it?-  he  cried. 
The  big  fellow  started  to  speak; 
■topped,  reached  out  a  trembling  tried 
to  grasp  Charley's  arm. 

"Bill!  For  God's  sake.  What's  the 
matter?    Is  it  Margaret — " 

He  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  In  the 
foreman's  eyes  he  had  read  his 
answer.  With  one  bound  he  was  at 
the  wheel  of  a  car  standing  near  the 
door.  Not  until  then  did  Tanner  re- 
gain bis  power  of  speech. 

"She  j-j-just  fainted,  Charley.*  he 
cried.   "N-n-neighbor  woman  phoned. 
'S-s-s-all  right,  old  boy.  Now  don't—™ 
But  his  last  words  were  lost  in  th~ 
roar  of  the  exhaust    Weak,  he 
into  a  chair  and  mopped  his  forehead 
He  tried  to  gather  together  his  seal 
tered  thoughts.    Was  Margaret  M 
riously  ill?   What  did  it  mean?  Hoi 
would  this  new  emergency  affect  hie 
— and  the  business?    Before  he  coali 
regain  his  composure  he  was  ages 
brought  to  his  feet  by  the  jangling  i 
the  telephone  belL 

"This  is  Mr.  Baggs'  secretary 
came  a  clear,  pleasant  voice  over  tJ 
wire.  "Is  Mr.  Truman  in — or  M 
Duncan?" 

"Oh.  h-hello,  Dorothy,"  the  fo 
answered,  controlling  his  rather  sh 
voice.    Th-this  is  B-B01,  Doro 
No,    Truman's    out    of    town,  aw 
Cb-Charley — Mr.  Duncan — was  ji 
has  just  stepped  out  for  a  f-few 
rr.er.ts.   A-anything  I  c-can  do, 
thy?" 

"No.  thank  you.  Billy.  Just  tell  j 
Duncan,  please,  when  be  returns,  tl 
Mr.  Baggs  would  like  to  see  htm 
soon  as  possible." 

Slowly  Bill  replaced  the 
on  its  hook,  and  with  equal  delifa 
tion,  returned  the  telephone  to 
stand.     "N-no,"  he  said  to  hi 
"It  wouldn't  do  to  s-s-say  anything  I 
Ch-charley  now.  It's  that  note,  1 1 
pose.    W-welL  it  won't  hurt  old 
money  Bags  to  wait  a  few  days." 
thus  be  dismiseed  the  matter  from  i 
mind. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  strove 
carry  on  his  usual  duties  and,  fa 
giving  it  up  entirely,  sent  the 
man  on  an  aimless  errand,  while 
himself  waited  upon  the  "gas  and 
customers.    If  the  mechanics 
dered  at  his  unwillingness  to  < 
the  shop  that  afternoon,  they  e 
nothing.    But  all  felt  the  strained 
mosphere  and  went  about  their  work  j 
without    the    usual  whistling 
joking,  v 

It  seemed  to  B01  that  days 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  telephc 
bell  rang  again.   Then,  almost  fr 
ened  by  the  jump  of  his  own 
nerves,  he  sprang  to  answer  the 

"She's  revived  again,  BilL" 
Charley's  voice.   "But  she  is  very 
The  doctor  is  here  and  says  she 
be  taken  away  as  soon  as  she 
travel.    This  is  almost  getting 
Bill.    You'll  look  after  things  the 
today,  won't  you?" 

"S-s-sure    I    will.  Ch-charley. 
W-what's  the  matter  with  you?  Oh, 
I  say— hello— hello— "    But  the 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  had  i 


ONCE,    on    the  following 
Charley,  haggard  and  with 
erishly   bright  eyes,  ap 
at  the  garage,  only  to  be  met  at 
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door  by  his  indignant  foreman.  "G-get 
out  of  here,  d-d-damn  it,"  commanded 
Big  Bill,  pushing  him  forcibly  away 
from  the  office  door.  "You  g-go  home 
and  1-look  after  that  girl,  and  g-get 
some  s-s-sleep.  Why,  you  look  like 
the  m-morning  after  an  Arctic  night! 
G-get  out  of  here,  I  say." 

And  Charley,  protesting  weakly, 
obeyed.  "But  I  don't  feel  as  though 
I'd  ever  sleep  again,"  was  his  parting 
shot,  which  brought  a  look  of  pain 
and  anxious  solicitude  to  the  face  of 
bis  friend. 

Perhaps  Tanner  had  needed  some 
such  emergency  as  this  to  bring  out 
the  qualities  hidden  by  his  carefree 
manner  and  apparent  lack  of  respon- 
sibility. At  any  rate,  he  seemed  to  lose 
his  old  self,  and  to  metamorphose  so 
completely  that  even  his  men,  accus- 
tomed to  joke  with  him  as  "one  of  the 
bunch,"  now  regarded  him  with  a  sort 
of  respectful  awe.  And  the  manager 
of  the  local  office  of  the  oil  company, 
calling  to  insist  upon  immediate  set- 
tlement of  the  week's  account,  ended 
by  apologizing  for  the  intrusion,  and 
assuring  "Mister  Tanner"  that  the  de- 
sired accommodation  would  gladly  be 
ertended. 

But  all  this,  of  course,  was  lost 
upon  Charley  Duncan,  who  never  had 
quired  the  faculty  of  shifting  re- 
nsibility,  and  who  now  felt  that  the 
uation  was  almost  more  than  he 
Id  bear.   For  hours  he  tossed  upon 
cot  in  the  small  living  room  of  his 
me,  listening  for  the  least  sound 
m  Margaret's  room,  his  mind  seem- 
gly  revolving  in  an  endless  circle. 
Could  he  leave  the  business  safely, 
order  to  take  Margaret  away?  How 
uld  he  meet  the  additional  expense? 
uld  he  trust  anyone  else  to  care  for 
r?    What  about  the  note  at  the 
nk?   Would  his  wife  recover?  What 
uld  life  amount  to  if  she  did  not? 
ese  questions,  like  burning  brands, 
turned  in  regular  sequence  to  sear 
consciousness.    It    seemed  as 
ough  they  would  undermine  his  rea- 
n.    He  had  not  realized  before  the 
ain  to  which  these  summer  months 
d  subjected  his  nerves. 
What  was  that?    Rousing  himself 
from  his  half  stupor,  he  listened  for  a 
epetition    of   the    sound    that  had 
artled  him.   Sure  enough,  it  was  the 
zzing  of  the  muffled  bell.  Spring- 
from  his  cot,  he  groped  for  bath- 
e  and  slippers  and  hastened  to  the 
r. 

"M-man  alive,"  whispered  Big  Bill, 
ose    round    face,    marked  with 
xiety,  he   recognized  in  the  half 
ht.   "Y-you  1-look  like  the  w-w-wild 
n  of  B-borneo.    H-how  is  Mar- 
ret?"  he  inquired,  almost  fearfully. 
"Bill,    I    don't    know,"  answered 
harley,  stepping  softly  out  upon  the 
rch,  and  closing  the  door  gently  be- 
d  him.   "She's  asleep  now,  and  the 
tor  said  that  after  she  had  slept  she 
ould  be  moved.    But,  God,  I  don't 
now  how  bad  it  is.    Honestly,  Bill, 
his  is  g-g-getting  me.    I   don't — I 
can't — '' 

The  big  foreman  noted  quickly  and 
ith  real  concern  the  violent  trem- 
bling of  his  friend's  hand,  as  he  passed 
ft  aimlessly  before  his  eyes.    It  was 
'_h  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  he 
ught. 

8-see  here,  you  fool."  he  fairly 
ed,  so  sharply  that  Charley  was 
led  into  coherent  thought.  "Any- 
dy'd  think  you  didn't  love  Margaret 
t  all  the  way  you're  acting.  Can't 
~>ou  see  her  life  depends  on  the  way 
ou  conduct  yourself.  W-what  if 
(YOU  g-go  and  get  sick?  Then  what? 
swer  me  that!  Then  w-what?" 
d,  grasping  the  startled  Charley 
both  arms.  Big  Bill  shook  him  so 
d  that  his  feet  left  the  floor, 
n-now  will  you  act  like  a  man,  and 
'm  yourself  and  g-go  and  g-get 
e  s-s-s-sleep?" 
cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  the 
of  the  younger  man,  who  sank 
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Protect 
Your 
Investment 


Painting  Pays 

It  is  an  investment,  not  an  expense 

To  resist  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  exposed  surfaces  of  wood  must  be  preserved  with  a 
coating  of  durable  paint.  Refinish  the  worn  places  with  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint  and 
prevent  decay.  A  coat  of  quality  paint  is  an  efficient  barrier  between  wood  and  weather. 

Paint  costs  less  than  lumber 

Your  property  is  insured  against  loss  by  fire.   Why  not  insure  against  loss 
by  weather  wear? 

Good  paint  is— good  policy 

It  will  protect  your  buildings  and  protect  you  from  the  care  and  cost  of 
repeated  paintings. 

SAVE  THE  SURFACE  AND  YOU  SAVE  ALL 

70  Years 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Portland,  Oregon,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Washington,  Boise,  Idaho 


Save  Money — Buy 

Pipe  From  Us 

Farmers,  Miners,  Builders — people  in 
every  kind  of  business  are  saving 
money  buying  used  or  renewed  pipe 
from  us.  We  sell  every  kind  of  pipe. 
Send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements 
today  and  get  our  prices.  We  have 
saved  hundreds  of  people  33  1-3  to  50 
per  cent  on  their  pipe  bills.  Here's  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  miles  of  pipe 
we  have  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery:  — 

8000  Ft.    6"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
700  Ft.    8"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
6000  Ft.  12"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
1000  Ft.  18"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
800  Ft.  22"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
300  Ft.  24"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
500  Ft.  36"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
10,000  feet   light   wrought  iron   8"  Pipe 
with  cast  Iron  collar**. 

All  above  pipe  thoroughly  overhauled!  and 
Inspected  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

We  also  have  large  quantity  standard  pipe 
and  screw  casing,  pressure  tested  and 
guaranteed. 

Don't  delay — write  for  our  prices  on  your 
pips  requirements  today. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  COMPANY, 
227  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seeds,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

Pacific  Bae  Co. 

889-873  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco 


GRASSES  FOR  PASTURE 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  them.  Once  established  they  endure  indefinitely. 
For  Summer  pasture:  Rhodes,  Guinea,  Para. 

For  Winter  pasture:  Phalaris  Stenoptart,  Smilo,  Paspalum  Dilatatum. 
We  offer  plants  of  the  following — prices  postpaid: 


Per  108ft. 

$30.00 


4.00 
4.00 


4.00 


Price:    Per  Doz.  Per  100. 

Napier — divided  crowns  . .  .  $1.00  $4.00 

Guinea — divided  crowns  ...     1.00  4.00 

Smilo — divided  crowns    ...      .50  1.00 

Phalaris  Steniptara — Plants.      .50  1.00 

Rhodes  50  1.00 

Para — Stems  50  1.00 

Japanese  Sugar  Cane— Stems    1.00  4.00   

We  offer  seed  of  the  following,  which  should  be  planted  now: 

Prloe:    Per  Oz.  Per  Lb.  10  Lb* 

Smilo                                     $0.50  $3.00  $25.00 

Rhodes  25  1.00  8.00 

Paspalum  Dilatatum  25  1.00  8.00 

Alfileria  ■  25  1.00  8.00 

Orchard  Grass   .75  6.00 

Italian  Rye   .50  4.00 

Salt  Bush   .75  6.00 

Burr  Clover   .75  6.00 

Melilotus  Alba   .75  6.00 

Peruvian  Alfalfa   .60  5.50 

For  a  wind-break  around  your  garden,  plant  Napier. 

For  further  Information  on  any  of  the  above  subjects,  write 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

^626  SOUTH  SPR.'NG  STHEET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 
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ORCHARD   AND  PARI! 
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Female  of  the  Species 

HEN  you  go  to  buy  a  chicken  for 
your  Sunday  evening  meal, 
Do  not  buy  a  sturdy  rooster,  with  the 

spurs  upon  each  heel; 
Choose  a  pullet;  you  can  tell  It  by  the 

head  dress  without  fail, 
For  the  female  of  the  species  is  more 
tender  than  the  male. 

If  your  wife  is  Jealous  of  you,  now  and 

then  this  will  occur. 
And  you're  needing  In  your  business  an 

expert  stenographer, 
Hire  a  man,  end  live  in  comfort,  shun 

the  doubts  that  blondes  entail, 
For  the  female  of  the  species  makes 

more  trouble  than  the  male. 


Astonishing  Ads 

FOR  SALE — Widow,  with  several  children 
to  educate,  having  no  use  for  them,  will  sell 

fine  collection  of  books. 


Ouch! 

Algernon — "The  dentist  tells  me  I 
have  a  large  cavity  that  needs  filling." 

Geraldlne — "Did  he  recommend  any 
particular  course  of  study?" 

Its  Friendly  Way 

"How  are  we  to  meet  the  high  cost 
of  living?" 

"You  don't  have  to  meet  It,"  an- 
swered the  irritating  person.  "It  over- 
takes you." 


And  now  comes  the  season  when  Pa 
takes  Willie  to  the  circus  in  order  to 
have  an  excuse  to  laugh  at  the  clowns 
himself. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY — Having  dis- 
posed of  half  Interest  In  my  combined  stove 
and  shoe  polish,  I  want  a  partner  to  Join 
me  In  marketing  a  patented  self-balancing 
ledger  — Otto  Nobetter. 

WANTED — Dogs  to  board  by  week  or 
month. — Barker  Kennels  (Just  across  from 
the  sausage  factory). 

PERRONAIA-Clarence,  I  need  the  money 
and  will  settle  the  50-cent  account  for  49 
cents  and  cost  of  this  ad,  which  Is  $1. — Joe. 

TO  TRADE — A  tea  wagon  for  a  baby- 
carriage. — Mrs.  Toungwed. 

The  "Green"  Hand 

His  Nibs:  "Boss,  it's  no  use.  I  can't 
do  anything  with  this  hay-rake." 

The  Boss:  "Why,  what  seems  to  be 
the  matter  with  it?" 

His  Nibs:  "Every  time  I  put  my 
foot  on  the  brake,  the  teeth  fly  up." 

A  "Wild"  Turkey? 

Sam  Darklon:  "Dat  turkey  we  had 
fo'  dinnah  wua  hatched  by  an  incu- 

bat&h  ;U1  r it'll t.  Mom." 

Mose  Yellerby:  "How  does  yo' 
know?" 

Sam  Dnrkton:  "No  turkey  dat  ebah 
knowed  a  mothah's  care  would  'a' 
turned  out  as  tough  as  dat  one  wuz." 

This  is  the  age  when  the  man  who 
lives  by  his  mits  is  making  more  than 
the  one  who  lives  by  his  wits. 


'A  Mistake  Going  Somewhere  to  Happen" 
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into  a  chair,  his  feverish  manner  en- 
tirely gone,  and  calm  submissiveness 
in  its  place.  "You're  right — as  usual, 
Bill,"  9aid  Charley.  "I'll  cut  out  this 
stewing,  and  go  back  to  bed."  Sud- 
denly he  espied  a  yellow  envelope, 
protruding  from  his  friend's  coat 
pocket.  Comprehension  flashed  over 
him,  and  before  Big  Bill  could  prevent 
the  action  he  had  snatched  it. 

"So  this  is  what  you  came  over  for," 
he  cried.  "A  telegram!  I  wondered 
what  brought  you  out  at  this  hour. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  as  he  groped 
for  the  electric  light  switch. 

"T-t-tell  you!  How  c-could  any- 
body t-tell  you  anything?"  demanded 
Big  Bill.  "When  I  saw  the  c-condi- 
tion  you  were  in,  I  wasn't  g-going  to 
g-give  it  to  you.  But  now  you 
m-might  as  well  know  the  w-worst, 
while  you're — " 

"From  Truman!"  ejaculated  Char- 
ley, as  he  turned  the  yellow  sheet  so 
that  the  light  fell  full  upon  it.  "No, 
from  Mrs.  Truman."  And  slowly  he 
read  aloud  the  brief  messages 

"Mr.    Truman    instantly  killed 

near  Skull  Canyon.    Car  plunged 

over  embankment  and  overturned. 

Come   at    once   and   arrange  for 


funds.  Am  nearly  prostrated. — 
Nellie  B.  Truman." 
Big  Bill  winced  at  the  look  upon 
Charley's  face.  As  in  a  trance,  the 
young  man  was  turning  the  paper 
over  and  over  in  his  hands.  Help- 
lessly the  foreman  watched  the  play 
of  expression  that  denoted,  in  turn, 
comprehension,  horror,  blank  despair. 
Impulsively  he  slipped  his  arm  around 
Charley's  sagging  shoulders. 

"I  know  it's  t-tough,  old  boy.  But, 
for  God's  sake,  brace  up.  Now.  can't 
you —  S-s-s-say,  Charley"  (with  sud- 
den inspiration),  "listen  to  the  break- 
ers!   What  do  they  tell  you,  lad?" 

The  younger  man  slowly  raised  his 
head.  Then  he  straightened,  and, 
looking  Big  Bill  squarely  in  the  eye, 
grasped  his  friend's  hand  in  a  crush- 
ing grip. 

"Never  quit;  never  quit;  carry  on, 
he  answered,  jerkily,  as  though  he 
were  stifling  sobs. 

Thus  we  must  I<ave  Charley  Duncan, 
hard-pressed  by  the  obstacles  Imposed  upon 
him  by  Fate,  but  "till  playing  the  game. 
Will  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  move. 
m  Is  r?e  hopelessly  "*ewe<l  up?"  t  .»  many 
"Jumps"  must  he  make  to  _reach  the 


*s  Champion  Grain  Grower 


row"  of  Heart's  Dobih;  : 
the    surprising  sequence 
events   In    the   thrill  l"K 
Jameson's  story,  which 
the  October  number  »f 


king 

Be  sure  to  read 
of  swlft-movlng 
conclusion    of  Mr. 
rill  be  published  In 
)rchard  and  Farm 
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played  by  seed  selection  in  crop  pro- 
duction. This  is  not  sufficiently 
realized  by  the  majority  of  grain 
growers.  It  is  equally  important, 
whether  we  select  our  own  seed  or 
use  seed  bred  up  by  others.  Better 
seed  means  better,  surer,  safer  crops. 

"Good  seed,  especially  that  with  a 
pedigree,  can  be  depended  upon  to  be 
uniform  in  germination,  growth  and 
ripening,  to  give  higher  yields  and  to 
possess  bet  ter 
quality.  This  stock, 
selected  from  the 
most  vigorous 
plants,  can  hold  its 
own  in  the  field 
under  unfavorable 
seasonal  f  a  c  t  o  rs. 
Plump,  sound  seed 
of  high  germina- 
tion makes  for  rapid  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  when  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable. 

Germination 

"In  the  wheat  growing  areas  of  the 
American  continent  the  average  yields 
are  low,  as  compared  with  those  of 
European  countries.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  our  methods  of  grain 
growing.  All  the  seed  put  in  the 
ground  does  not  reproduce.  The  seed 
is  partly  at  fault.  'If  all  germinate  the 
weaker  plants  are  crowded  out  by  the 
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more  vigorous.  Seed  of  mixed  strains 
or  races  is  mostly  to  blame.  The  va- 
riety may  be  fairly  true,  but  there  it 
a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
grains;  some  have  the  ability  to  pr 
duce  more  seed  than  others. 


Selection  in  Field 
"By  a  form  of  selection,  we  may 
isolate  those  that  are  of  high  char- 
acter, stooling  freely,  maturing  uni- 
formly. Such  grain 
will  attain  an  even 
leight    and  have 
norc   heads  per 
ilant,  better  filled 
heads,    heads  that 
contain  u  n  i  f  o  rm 
Urain  of  a  uniform 
size.    By  selecth 
these  types  an 

eliminating  the  inferior  types  we 
expect  to  increase  present  yields, 
this  can  be  done  only  by  cross-bre 
ing  improved  types  and  exerting  more 
care  in  plant  selection,  combined  with 
better  methods  of  tillage. 

"Marquis  wheat,  my  prize  wheat, 
was  growing  side  by  side  with  thou- 
sands of  other  similar  types,  but  one 
plant  was  found,  by  selection,  to  be  of 
high  character.  From  a  single  stool 
it  multiplied  and  multiplied  until  torn 
day  it  is  a  leading  variety;  practically 
all  of  this  wheat  grown  today  orig- 
inated from  that  single  plant." 
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PLANTINGS  MADE  BEFORE 
THAT  DATE.  The  effect  of  early 
planting  should  be  apparent  when  we 
remember  that  there  will  be  but  a  few 
days  in  the  time  of  maturity  of  the 
crop,  whether  it  is  seeded  in  Decem- 
ber or  in  February. 

Obviously,  the  plant  with  the  longer 
growing  season  and  the  opportunity 
to  make  more  of  its  growth  while  the 
moisture  supply  is  relatively  abundant 
will  make  a  larger  and  more  vigorous 
growth  and  a  better  yield.  The  dif- 
ference in  yield  between  early  and 
late  seed  will  be  more  pronounced 
where  the  rainfall  is  light  than  where 
it  is  abundant. 

The  principal  objection  raised  to  . 
early  planting  is  that  the  growth  may 
be  rank,  causing  the  grain  to  lodge, 
but  the  loss  from  this  source  is  never 
so  disastrous  as  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  effect  of  drought  on  spring 
plantings. 

The  rate  of  seeding  is  governed  by 
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a  number  of  factors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  the  available  supply 
of  moisture,  as  determined  by  the 
average  seasonal  precipitation.  The 
rate  varies  from  30  to  40  pounds  pe*t 
acre  where  the  precipitation  is  lest 
than  12  inches  up  to  90  to  100  pounds, 
where  the  precipitation  exceeds  18 
inches.  THE  USE  OF  TOO  MUCH 
SEED  WHERE  THE  PRECIPITA- 
TION IS  LIGHT  OFTEN  RE- 
SULTS  IN  COMPLETE  FAILURE! 

The  practice^  here  recommended; 
are  those  which  our  experience  has 
shown  to  be  most  effective  in  mcreas- 
ing  grain  production.  There  has  beet}, 
a  marked  increase  in  population  and 
in  land  values,  and  a  reduction  in  the' 
size  of  farms. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  grauV 
farmer  may  secure  a  satisfactory  lira 
ing,  adequate  returns  on  his  invests 
ment  and  a  just  reward  for  his  efforttf 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  the 
land  will  become  imperative. 
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ing  a  part  of  the  day.  If  they  are 
grown  in  an  extremely  hot  location 
the  plants  will  be  dwarfed  and  the 
flowers  produced  will  not  be  so  large 
or  their  stems  as  long,  while  on  the 
other  hand  dahlias  grown  in  a  too 
shady  situation  will  produce  much 
foliage  and  very  few  flowers. 

Packing  and  Storing  of  Dahlias 
In  the  very  late  fall,  after  the 
dahlia  has  stopped  blooming,  the 
stalks  are  cut  back  to  within  about 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Then  the  clumps  of  roots, 
with  the  stubs  attached,  are  stored  in 
a  cool  cellar  or  basement  where  they 
will  not  become  too  dry.  Sometimes 
it  is  wise  to  pack  them  in  dry  saw- 
dust or  river  sand.  The  roots  are 
stored  in  this  manner  until  about  the 
last  of  March,  when  they  should  be 
watered  sufficiently  to  start  the  eyes, 
or  buds. 
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may  be  sown  in  the  semi-tropical  and 
milder  sections  of  California.  In  the 
interior  plant  stocks,  forgct-me-noU, 
carnations  and  sweet  peas.  Prepare 
the  greenhouse  plants  for  the  winter 
by  potting  them  or  taking  them 
from  the  outdoor  beds  and  planting 
them  in  window  boxes.  This  will  giv* 
them  a  chance  to  become  acclimate*, 
before  the  cool  weather  begins. 

Bulbs  to  plant  in  September  are  the> 
callas,  freesias  and  iris. 


What  to  Plant  in  September 

■*WEET  peas  for  Christmas  blooms. 
'  pansies,  columbines,  calendulas, 
indy  tuft,  forget-me-nots  and  stocks 


Helpful  Hints  Contest 
Announcement 

We  have  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  HELPFUL  HINTS 
CONTEST  two  months  more, 
awarding  the  more  than  $150 
in  prize*  in  November,  the  re- 
tulte  to  be  announced  in  the 
December  issue,  out  December  | 
firsf. 

Will  You  Receive  One  of 
These  Christmas  Presents? 
Send   your    "STORY"  now 

to  Editor,  Orchard  and  Farm,  ; 

////  South  Broadway,  L.  A. 


The  Possession  of  a  Yuba  Is  Assurance  of  a  Crop 


Spring 


QJPRING,  the  sea- 
^  son  of  promise, 
when  the  plowing  and 
planting  is  done.  The 
results  of  your  efforts 
show  unmistakable 
signs  of  realization. 
Then  the  Yuba  will 
pull  your  cultivator 
and  keep  the  soil  in 
condition  to  produce 
the  maximum  crop. 


Summer 

SUMMER,  when  the 
soil  needs  mois- 
ture, the  Yuba  will 
operate  the  pumping 
plant.  Later,  before 
the  rains,  it  will  pull 
the  subsoiler.  This  is 
work  for  a  tractor 
only.  The  Yuba  has 
the  pull  for  this. 


Fall 


T71  ALL,  when  the 
Yuba  has  com- 
pleted the  harvest,  it 
is  ready  to  start  plow- 
ing. There  is  no  idle 
time  for  the  Yuba. 
There  is  always  work 
for  it  to  do.  Best  of 
all,  it  is  always  ready. 


Winter 

TT  J  INTER,  the  sea- 
son of  prepara- 
tion. The  Yuba  will 
prepare  your  soil  for 
spring  cultivating.  It 
has  the  power  and 
stability  to  do  all  of 
your  work. 


BALL  TREAD  TRACTOR 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Co. 

Factories  at  Marysville  and  Benicia 

Branch  Sales  Offices: 


SALES  OFFICE 
Yuba   Manufacturing  Co. 
:il  l  California  st„  Ban  Francisco. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS 
A.  i\  George  (  •>..  Inc., 
133  N.  I. on  Angeles  St..  I. on  Angeles. 


Yuba  Products  Co.,  Branch: 
333  E  Street,  Marysville. 
Willows  Implement   Co.,  Dealer:  Willows. 
Electric  Garage  Co.,  Dealer:  Woodland, 
rengilly  Co.,  Dealer:  Stockton. 


Young  Hardware  Co.,  Dealer:  Napa. 

Ketterlin  Bros.,  Denlers:  Santa  Rom, 
San  Jose  Tractor  and  Truck  Co..  Dealer: 
446-449    W.    Santa   Clara    St..    San  .lose. 


i 


Booth  Bros,,  Dealers: 
1'aso  Kohle*  mid  Son  Luis  Obispo. 
Koemer,  Runner  *  sllva.  Dealers:  Santa  Maria. 
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(A.  Cu y  o^Flour 
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There's  far  more  to  a  cup 
of  flour  than  a  mere  half- 
pint  of  finely-ground  wheat. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  its 
makers,  every  cupful  of 
Sperry  Drifted  Snow  Flour 
contains  the  concentrated 
result  of  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  of  realized 
ideals  in  milling. 

From  the  standpoint  of 
the  housewife,  every  cupful 
of  Sperry  Drifted  Snow 
Flour  contains  the  certainty 
of  success  in  every  baking— 
and  the  confident  knowl- 
edge that,  sack  after  sack, 
it's  always  the  same. 

SperktEuourCo. 

cMillscd  Los  Angeles 

runo  r*  Vajjjijo  W*  Ptocxtom**Oucd 


General    Offices — San  Francisco 


INT  EVER.T  HOKE 
FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


The  K.  Hand  Stamp  Puller 
Gives Yimt  Hand  96.000 

Pounds  Power 


Frank  Hance, 
one-armed  farmer 
of  Brwie.  Md.,  pull- 
ing  double  silver 
maple  3  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter  at  the 
ground,  with  deep 
tap  root*.  This  is 
an  Mty  pull  for  the 
"K"  as  the  cable 
can  be  hitched  high 
and  the  leverage  is 
Consequently 
greater. 


■ 


Big  stumps!  stumps  and  trees  with  deei 
tap  roots!  any  stump  that  can  be  pullea 
best  inch  steel  cable!  you  alone  can  pull  with  my, 
"K"Hand  Power  Stump  Puller-- without  digging 
i  and  without  the  expenseof  teams  and  powder.  We 
I  guarantee  it.  We  refer  you  to  U.S.  Gov. officials.  We 
[give  highest  banking  references.  If  you  have  stumpl 
[land,  the  cheapest  way  of  clearing  it  is  with  the 

HAND  POWER- 

iSiumpPuller 

r       Howthe'^^PullsBigge'stumps  A  Mechanical  Wonder 

The  "K"  works  on  the  leverageprinciple    Made  of  finest  steel— guaranteed 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that  againstbreakage.  Weighsonlyl711bs.- 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in-  easilycarriedorhauledabouton  its  own 
stead  of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the  truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds-60  feet 
[  leverdevelops  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump-  per  feet  perminute  for  hauling  in  cable 
all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One  0r  for  small  stumps— slow  speed  for 
\man  operates  it  alone — no  teams  heavy  pulls.  Work*  equally  well on  hillsides 
^to  pay  for— no  walking.  and  marshes  inhere  horses  cannot  work- 

Owner*  Praise  It 
k      H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U.  S.  Gov.  official,  writes:  "The 
stump  puller  is  a  wonder. " 
\      Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K"  "a  great 
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success. 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six-  and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  any 

other  machine. 

O        -,1  A((.f  W«  ore  sukhw  •  •poiol  offer  to  ill  •  "K"  Slap  P»ll«r  WninJ 
OpcLldl  VS1ICI   j„  „trr  nelf  hborbood.    Write  ui  toder  for  foil  loforouboo  tod  lor 
free  book  oo  Load  Cleoriog  and  oboot  our  Wonderful  Drog  Sow. 


The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  25 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
16th  and  Kansas  Sts..  San  Francisco 


,  of  Foster,  Was»V  „tf  e*  * 
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I pulling  a  24-incl 
I fir  stump  witl 
I  deep  tap  rootsoutl 
I  of  hard  ground, [ 
■  without  usingi 
I  powder  or  cutting  I 
lany  roots. 
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Oar  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  (or  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  due  the 
best  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  be 
Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  blm  genuine  help  and 
practical  Information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  Inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  Is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
«nd  Farm. 
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Around  the  Calendar 

The  harvest  moon  Is  waning:  the  holi- 
days are  near.  But  who  says  fair  Oc- 
tober is  always  cold  and  drear?  'Tie 
true  the  frost  lies  at  her  feet,  and  fog- 
drops  cloud  her  hair,  yet  dampen  not  her 
spirits  gay,  nor  chill  her  heart,  so  rare. 
You're  never  dull,  October!  You  seldom 
are  the  same.  You're  full  of  quick  sur- 
prises, and  you  always  play  the  game! 
Your  eyes  are  bright;  your  cheeks  are 
red;  you  thrill  with  every  step.  Let's 
romp  and  run,  October.  Gee,  we  love 
you  for  your  pep! — Jason  Wells. 
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October  is  a  good  month  to — 
do  odd  repair  jobs  on  the  first  rainy 
day;  make  everything  shipshape  for 
the  winter;  take  an  interest  in  poli- 
tics; tighten  up  the  bearings  on  the 
car  and  tractor;  bring  the  farm  books 
up  to  date;  tell  an  evening  story  to 
Dick  and  Dorothy;  do  all  the  jobs  in 
field  and  orchard  that  might  easily  be 
put  off  until  next  month. 


The  laziest  man  has  been  found. 
When-his  wife  wants  new  potatoes  for 
supper,  he  takes  his  dog  to  the  garden, 
makes  him  believe  the  potato  hill  is  a 
gopher  mound  and  says:  "Sic  'em, 
Rover."  When  Rover  has  dug  all  the 
potatoes  out  of  one  hill,  he  moves  to 
the  next.  Now  this  genius  is  trying  to 
figure  out  seme  scheme  for  making  the 
potatoes  fly  into  a  sack. 


The  wise  horseman  in  breaking 
young  colts  makes  sure  that  no  loose 
straps  and  buckles  are  hanging  about 
the  harness  to  frighten  and  annoy  the 
youngsters. 


Many  a  man  has  almost  killed  him- 
self trying  to  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion, without  knowing  the  destination 
of  the  procession. 

Never  run  up  a  bad  bill  nor  run 
down  a  good  neighbor. 


"We  can  do  with  grain  in  the  Middle 
West  what  the  California  co-ops  have 
done  with  their  fruit  crops,"  says  the 
Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau.  Cali- 
fornia— first,  and  right,  as  usual. 
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A  Boy's  Essay  on  Pigs  and  Advertising 

Notice  pleese  this  pig's  happy  smile.  He  is  fat  and  sassy  becoz  he  learned 
tirly  in  life  to  advertise  his  wants.  He  always  yelled  lowder  than  his  bruthers 
and  sisters  the  result  being  he  got  more  to  eet.  The  whitch  caused  him  to  grow 
so  slick  and  fat  his  owner  tuk  him  to  the  fare  where  he 
won  a  blew  ribbon  and  was  petted  by  everybudy,  and  talk 
about  eets!  He  even  had  his  pitcher  took  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  hog  medicine  and  so  broak  into  the  advertising 
game  himself.  And  long  after  his  bruthers  and  sisters  had 
been  converted  (into  ham  and  bakon)  he  was  still  at  large 
enjoin  life.  All  of  whitch  pruves  it  pays  to  advertise.  That's 
what  a  lot  of  big  advertisers  believe  who  use  Orchard  and 
Farm  and  my  pa  sez  concerns  that  advertize  is  more  pro- 
gressif  than  them  that  dont  and  so  every  month  he  reads 
this  list  that  Orchard  and  Farm  prints  and  that's  the  way 
he  gets  reliable  things  to  supply  his  wants  whitch  is  all  for  today  about  pigs 
and  advertisin. — Johnny. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING.  IRRIGATION— 
"Ail-Around"  Scales — How  can  I  be  protected  in  buying  farm  scales?...  11 

Belting — Where  can  I  secure  it?   39 

Blasting   Powder — What  is  meant  by  "unified"?   52 

Building    Material — Where  can  complete    information    and    prices  be 

secured?   57 

Engines — Will  it  pay  to  equip  my  farm  with  a  power  plant?   17 

Feed  Mill — Is  it  possible  to  cut,  grind  and  pulverize  with  one  mill?   28 

Feed  Grinder — What  new  principle  of  construction  gives  great  strength?.  29 

Fire  Extinguishers — How  can  I  have  my  own  fire  department?   25 

Gasoline— What  Is  meant  by  "all-refinery"?   48 

Gasoline — Do  I  use  the  correct  grade  of  lubrication  for  my  type  of  engine?  42 

Gasoline — Where  can  I  secure  an  odorless  oil  for  heating?   53 

Grinders — How  can  I  grind  all  my  forage  crops?   24 

Level,  Farm — What  instrument  sells  for  less  than  $25?   57 

Litter  Carriers — Where  can  I  get  illustrated  booklet?   53 

Paint — What  is  the  relation  of  durability  to  paint?   57 

Paint — Has  it  a  saving  quality?   21 

Pipe — How  can  I  save  money  on  pipe?    49 

Pipe,  Surafce  Irrigation — What  are  the  advantages  of  surface  pipe?   53 

Plows — What  are  some  of  the  new  exclusive  features?   23 

Plows — What  Los  Angeles  concern  handles  a  full  line  of  plows?   52 

Posts,  Steel  Fence) — Are  steel  fence  posts  a  success?   29 

Pumps — What  is  the  ring  "E"?   20 

Pumps — What  is  automatic  efficiency  in  irrigation  pumps?   24 

Pumps,  Turbine— What  different  types  are  available?   29 

Pumps — What  are  the  advantages  of  air  lift  pumping?   34 

P/imps — How  can  I  remedy  the  lower  water  level  on  my  farm?   37 

Pumps — Light  and  power  plants.    Why  burn  kerosene  lamps?   35 

Pumps,  Pneumatic  Water  System — What  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  to 

the  modern  farm?    40 

Pumps — How  many  gallons  should  a  pump  average  per  minute?   49 

Saws,  Log — How  can  the  help  problem  be  solved?   23 

Saws— What  is  a  folding  sawing  machine?   29 

Saws — Where  can  I  secure  a  special  price  on  a  drag  saw?   42 

Stump  Puller — How  much  power  is  in  my  hand?   2 

Stump  Puller' — How  can  I  clear  my  land  at  low  cost?   42 

Stump  Puller — How  much  can  one  man  do?   57 

Well  Boring  Outfits — What  does  it  cost  to  own  one?   42 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

A   New  Tractor — What  machine  has  been  developed  through  owners' 

suggestions?   30-31 

Automobiles — Where  can  I  secure  a  good,  medium-priced  car?   41 

Tires — What  is  "Thrift"  in  tire  buying?   4 

Tires — What  is  the  relation  of  tire  strength  to  mileage?   59 

Tractor  Operation — Can  a  tractor  be  used  in  a  vineyard  as  well. as  in 

a  field?   '   15 

Tractors — What  Los  Angeles  firm  was  a  pioneer  in  this  industry?.  22 

Tractor  Service — Am  I  motorizing  my  farm  in  a  progressive  way?   38 

Tractors — Will  any  tractor  do  all  the  farm  work?   46 

Tractors,  Garden — Must  the  operator  walk?   33 

Trucks — What  are  three  essentials  to  truck  efficiency?   38 

Trucks— Has  the  real  test  of  truck  value  been  found?  •  39 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

About  Silos — What  factors  should  influence  my  selection  of  a  silo?   13 

Calf  Meal — Can  my  calves  be  prize  winners?   24 

Livestock  Show — Information  about  Los  Angeles  Stock  Show   22 

Remedies— Where  can  I  secure  home  stock  medicines?   29 

Stock  Food — How  can  I  add  psofit  and  reduce  feed  costs?   26 

Stock  Food — What  should  be  the  percentage  of  nourishing  value  in  stock 

feed?   ..,   49 

PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

Berries — Why  are  berries  a  fine  paying  crop?   22 

Blackberries — Where  can  I  secure  Thornless  Mammoth  Berry?   34 

Cover  Crops — What  is  the  meaning  of  "certified"  when  applied  to  cover 


crops? 

Fertilizer — Can  my  growing  crops  be  insured?  

Flower  Bulbs — Where  can  I  secure  them?  

Ornamentals  and  Fruit  Trees — Will  stock  be  plentiful  this  year?. 
Nursery  Stock — Can  I  depend  on  the  trees  I  plant?. 


20 
37 
42 
28 
40 


MISCELLANEOUS— 

Batteries — Are  dry  cell  batteries  guar- 
anteed?  4« 

Bags — Where  can  I  secure  them?! '.     '.  .Si 

Bees — What  is  the  value  of  bees  in 
connection  with  crops?   36 

Bees — Will  bees  pay  now?  58 

Cigarettes — Why  does  Shorty  know?  

Brooders— Is  a  wick  necessary  in  an 
oil  burning  brooder?   3C 

Egg  Remedy  —  What  egg-producing 
tonic  is  sold  on  free  trial?  32 

Farm  Lands — What  opportunities  are 
offered  in  Mexico?   2T 

Guinea  Pigs — Do  they  offer  opportuni- 
ties for  real  profit?  it 

Marketing  Produce — To  whom  shall  I 
ship  it?   3) 

Marketing  Fruits — How  can  one  be 
sure  of  reliability  and  efficiency  in 
fruit  distribution?   57 

Poultry  Feeds — Am  I  particular  enough 
about  poultry  feeds?   St 

Rabbits — Why  not  share  in  some  of 
the  profits  of  rabbit  raising?  4f 

Republican  Party — What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  "a  square  deal  I"  II 

Rheumatism — What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  home  treatment?   42 

Rupture — Is  there  a  cure?  41 

Shoes — Why  not  shop  at  home?  36 

Trapping — What  fur  dealer  promises 
reliability  and  honesty?   22 

Vulcanizing — How  can  I  do  my  own 
vulcanizing?   40 

Wrist  Watch — How  to  secure  one  free. 24 

FOOD.  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Approved  Floor — When    Is    only    the  - 
best  good  enough?   St 

Chocolate — What  are  the  elements  of 
good  chocolate?   2C 

Corduroy — What  are  Its  many  advan- 
tages?  6f 

Coal  Oil  Burners — How  can  I  secure 
modern  convenience  with  my  old 
coal  range?   4S 

Dry  Goods — How  can  I  save  money  on 
clothing  and  tentB?   24 

Fish — How  to  secure  an  appetizing  as 
well  as  economical  substitute  for 
meat   24 

Lamps — What  Is  night-time  daylight?. 23 

Pianos — Can  I  afford  to  invest  In  one 
now?   *S 

Underwear — How  can  I  be  sure  of 
underwear  satisfaction?   S( 

Women's  Wear — Where  ean  I  secure 
free  style  books?  


A    NEW    PUZZLE  CONTEST 

Be  sure  to  read  the  important  an- 
nouncement on  Pages  50  and  51  con- 
cerning Orchard  and  Farm's  FOURTH 
ANNUAL  PUZZLE  CONTEST,  which 
commences  at  once.  It  is  urged  that 
every  reader,  young  and  old,  take  part 
in  this  interesting  contest.  Here  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  win  cash  prizes 
ranging  from  $6  to  $600. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

It's  the  little  things  that  count.  You 
can  count  on  Orchard  and  Farm's  in- 
teresting little  classified  ads  to  solve 
many  of  your  perplexing  problems.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  things  are 
bought  and  sold  through  the  medium  of 
these  inexpensive  "adlets."  You  are 
missing  something  really  worth  while 
if  you  do  not  turn  to  Pages  64  and  55 — 
Orchard  and  Farm's  "Classified  Mar- 
ket Place." 


Nursery  Stock — Why  does  it  pay  to  order  early?   45  , 

Pear  Blight — Has  a  remedy  been  found?   32 


"Jones  seems  to  have  gone  fairly 
batty  about  raising  grapes.  He!  thinks 
he's  going  to  make  money  faster  than 
he  aan  spend  it." 
"I  see.  Sort  of  a  grape-nut,  isn't  het" 
The  grape  has  been  given  credit  for  much 
of  the  world's  foolishness,  but  when  It  comes 
to  real  brain  food  there's  nothing  like  digest- 
ing the  helpful,  practical  articles  that  are 
found  In  every  number  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.    There's  a  reason! 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
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EXTRAVAGANCE  has 
gone  by  the  board.  Thrift 
is  in  the  air.  Men  are  buying 
where  the  value  is. 

The  Firestone  thrifty  3V2  is 
leading  the  small-tire  field 
today.  Because  it  is  built 
on  real  thrift  methods  from 
start  to  finish. 

Firestone  experts  on  the  spot 
in  the  raw  material  markets 
of  the  world  are  able  to  get 
first  choice  of  quality  at  quan- 
tity purchase  prices. 

Firestone  men  have  worked 
out  the  way  to  produce  this 
tire  by  concentrated  methods 
— no  waste  material,  no  waste 
motion,  no  waste  space. 

And  Firestone  volume  output,  through  thou- 
sands of  dealers,  permits  selling  at  a  close 
margin.  The  user  gets  the  benefit.  Try 
this  Firestone  thrifty  3lh. 


Most  Miles 


30*3M 


(non  skid) 


S22SO 

Gray  Tube  $3Z2 
Red  Tube  $452 


per  Dollar 
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Tine  &&  Raisie  Trastw  and  C©=©perati¥ 


RECENTLY  the  metropolitan  press  announced  in  flamboyant 
headlines  that  the  "raisin  trust"  had  been  indicted  and  would 
be  made  the  subject  of  intervention,  investigation,  prosecution, 
and  possibly  dissolution. 

Simultaneously  came  the  assertion  from  the  headquarters  of 


whereas  the  public  for  whose  benefit  it  was  passed,  has  maligned  it 
for  its  failure  to  cure  the  disease  for  which  it  was  administered.  Tn 
their  frantic  efforts  to  mend  it  by  means  of  amendments,  our  law- 
makers of  various  creeds  and  persuasions,  apparently  have  succeeded 
only  in  binding  it  more  tightly  in  red  tape. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  that  the  farmers  of  the  en- 
tire country  be  enlightened,  by 
means  of  a  test  case,  as  to  their 
real  status  under  this  law,  and 
and  under  the  Volstead-Capper 
act  that  seeks  to  protect  both 
the  farmer  and  the  consuming 
public. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Asso- 
ciated Eaisin  Growers  have  left 
no  burned  bridges  behind  them, 
and  are  prepared  to  lay  all  their 
cards  on  the  table.  ,  Any  organi- 
zation that  can  bring  prosperity 
to  an  industry  that  is  on  the  verge 
of  chaos,  as  the  raisin  industry 
was  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
gain  control  of  over  two-thirds  of 


Associated  Eaisin  Growers  that 
charges  would  be  disavowed, 
^he  "plot"  exposed  and  prosecution 
igorously  contested. 

All  of  which  might  lead  one  not 
iccustomed    to   official  investiga- 
ions  and  prosecutions  undertaken 
1'in  the  interest  of  the  common  peo- 
]>le,"  to  expect  a  very  serious  up- 
heaval, accompanied  by  much  weep- 
lg,  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
OrcSard  and  Farm  does  not  pro- 
to  have  the  intuition  that  would 
»ke  it  possible  for  us  to  prophesy 
outcome  of  this  latest  clash  be- 
Ben  producer  and  consumer — for 
is,  theoretically  at  least,  is  what 
be  present  situation  amounts  to. 

Perhaps  the  fight  will  achieve 
pally  serious  proportions.  Possibly, 

it  will  be  shown  that  the  organization  has  gone  a  step  too 
(ir  and  has  taken  advantage  of  its  power;  perhaps  it  actually  will 
demonstrated  that  the  growers,  in  their  zeal  to  correct  the  evils 
tat  threatened  destruction  of  the  grape  industry,  have  laid  them- 
[lvcs  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  laws. 

Most  of  us  associate  the  name  Sherman  with  the  great  Civil  War 
ider.  And  many  of  our  citizens  think  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
I  well-named,  since  the  brave  general,  because  of  his  famous  remark 
pout  war  (and  not  because  of  any  stain  upon  his  blameless  character) 
Jually  is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  sulphur,  brimstone  and 
Itreme  heat. 

Almost  everybody  has  DISCUSSED  the  anti-trust  law  and  prac- 
bally  everyone  has  "CUSSED"  it,  except  the  lawyers  for  whom  it 
Is  made  more  business.    The  trusts  have  frowned  upon  it,  however, 
ly  with  one  side  of  the  face    (while   laughing   with  the  other), 


the  crop,  is  no  infant  in  swaddling  clothes,  to  be  frightened  by  the 
bugaboo  of  political  or  other  prosecution. 

As  to  the  charges  of  coercion — perhaps  there  are  a  number  of 
growers  who  regret  their  affiliation  with  the  organization;  but  if  so, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found,  no  doubt,  that  they  feel  they 
could  have  realized  MORE  MONEY  from  their  crops  by  selling  inde- 
pendently. Therefore,  if  this  is  true,  that  part  of  the  case  resting 
upon  such  charges  will  have  a  very  wobbly  foundation  upon  which 
to  stand. 

It  is  claimed  by  most  of  the  marketing  organizations  that  they 
have  been  able  to  hold  down,  rather  than  increase,  the  price  of  their 
products.  To  be  sure,  all  have  succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the 
demand,  which  is  entirely  legitimate — but  prices,  even  when  "set" 
at  a  certain  figure,  must  inevitably  be  based,  in  the  final  analysis, 
upon  supply  and  demand.    Therefore  it    (Continmed  on  p«c«  ss> 
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IF  YOU  have  suitable  ground  and 
climate  you  can  make  from  $200 
to  $300  per  acre  growing  pepper- 
mint plants  and  extracting  the  oil 
therefrom.    Others  are  doing  this. 

The  crop  is  easy  to  grow  and  har- 
vest, requires  no  expensive  machinery, 
is  not  subject  to  insect  pests  or  fungus 
diseases  and  is  about  as  near  "fool- 
proof" as  any  crop  adapted  to  in- 
tensive cultivation.  By  this  we  mean 
that  an  average  man  can  make  good 
profits  with  mint,  while  only  a  very 
few  can  succeed  with  any  other  kind 
of  intensive  farming. 

The  writer  has  investigated  the 
mint  ,  industry  thoroughly  and  ex- 
pects to  engage  in  it  himself,  and 
therefore  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  upon  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, having  seen  the  plants  growing, 
being  harvested  and  distilled,  talked 
with  growers  and  dealers  and  read 
all  the  available  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  encyclopedia  to  the 
experiment  station  bulletins. 

It  is  not  the  intention  or  desire  to 
start  a  stampede  of  growers  into  the 
business,  for  that  would  react  un- 
favorably upon  the  industry.  How- 
ever, it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  those 
engaged  in  growing  mint  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  to  have  as  much  of  the 
herb  produced  as  possible,  because 
the  more  mint  we  grow  the  better 
price  we  can  obtain  for  our  product. 
This  is  because  the  present  small  out- 
put, 10,000.  pounds  of  oil,  is  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  Eastern  dealers  in 
sending  buyers  out  here  to  examine 
and  purchase  our  product. 

Production  Insufficient 

In  order  to  sell  our  oil  at  the  best 
possible  price  we  should  be  produc- 
ing ten  or  twenty  times  as  much. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  overproduc- 
tion, at  least  for  many  years,  for  two 
reasons:  First,  the  crop  is  new  and 
strange  to  most  people,  and  farmers 
are  slow  about  planting  such  things 
on  a  large  scale,  which  is  to  their 
credit;  second,  the  area  of  land  where 
mint  can  profitably  be  grown  is  very 
limited,  so  no  matter  how  much  is 
planted  there  will  not  be  any  im- 
mense quantity  produced.  A  third 
limiting  factor  is  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  roots  available  for 
setting  out  new  fields. 

Limiting  Factors 

If  mint  is  such  a  good  crop  to 
grow,  why  is  not  all  the  suitable  land 
already  planted  to  this  crop?  the 
reader  naturally  inquires.  Because  in 
only  two  localities  has  it  been  intro- 
duced or  tried  to  any  extent,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  why  more  ex- 
tensive plantings  have  not  been  made 
in  those  places,  as  will  be  explained. 
One  of  these  sections  is  located  south- 
east of  Chicago  in  a  locality  where 
other  garden  crops  are  very  profit- 
able. 

Moreover,  the  mint  lands  there  have 
been  cropped  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  and  do  not  produce  very  profit- 
able crops  of  this  herb,  the  ground 
requiring  expensive  fertilization  and 
a  careful  system  of  crop  rotation. 
Mint  is  a  gross  feeder,  requiring 
much  nitrogen  and  humus,  as  well 
as  water,  three  things  which  are  not 
always  easy  to  obtain. 

A  Mint  of  Money 

Nevertheless,  producers  of  this  aro- 
matic oil  in  the  region  under  consid- 
eration have  made  a  mint  of  money 
out  of  the  industry,  one  man  growing 
500  acres  and  having  immense  stills 
and  barns  and  employing  a  small  army 
of  workmen,  who  are  housed  in  a 
regular  peppermint  village.  From 
three  to  four  hundred  cattle  are  fed 
on  mint  hay  and  then  fattened  on 
corn,  which  is  grown  as  a  rotation 
with  the  mint.    This  shows  the  possi- 


By  O.  H.  Barnhill 
Contributing  Editor  of  Orchard    and  Farm  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Here  are  some  interesting  observations  on  an  ancient 
industry  with  new  and  startling  possibilities.  Just  as  the 
famous  Kentucky  colonel  maintained,  "Man  has  produced 
no  substitute  for  Nature's  mint."  And  the  passing  of  the 
julep  <has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  the  deliriously 
pungent  herb.  In  this  article  our  Mr.  Barnhill  tells  "why, 
where  and  how." — Ed. 


bilities  of  the  business  when  engaged 
in  on  a  large  scale. 

The  only  other  place  where  mint  is 
grown  to  any  extent  is  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  of  Oregon,  and  the 
acreage  there  is  extremely  limited, 
only  a  section  or  so  of  land  being  de- 
voted to  the  crop  altogether.  The 
mint  industry  is  new  on  the  Coast 
and  is  considered  by  most  people  as 
something  of  an  experiment.  How- 


ever, about  six  years  ago  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  by  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  business  that  the  ex- 
perimental stage  had  passed  and  that 
there  was  plenty  of  money  to  be  made 
by  expanding  the  acreage  as  much 
as  possible. 

One  man  rented  a  big  tract  of 
"dike"  lands  down  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  another  purchased  a  sec- 
tion   of   land    bordering    the  Willa- 
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All  preparations  complete  for  the  greatest  livestock  show 
ever  held  in  Southej-n  California.  Eyes  of  the  breeding  world 
turned  towards  Los  Angeles,  as  annual  exhibition  looms. 
Entries  exceed  those  of  any  previous  event. 


C.  B.  Thomua 

Who.  as  manager  of  the  f 
Lob  Angeles  Livestock  I 
Show,  has  secured  ex-  1 
hlbits  surpassing  all  ex-  | 
pectations  as  to  qual-  | 
lty,  size  and  number,  f 
Mr.  Thomas  states  that  I 
the  Interest  in  this  j 
year's  event  has  been  ! 
intense  and  that  the  ! 
many  Eastern  and  ! 
Northern  entries  make  I 
it  truly  National  In  1 
character. 


WHAT  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  livestock  exhibition 
ever  held  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
held  in  the  Pacific  West  will  take 
place  at  Exposition  Park,  Los  An- 
geles, October  2-10. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by 
Manager  C.  R.  Thomas,  it  has  been 
necessary  several  times  to  increase 
the  number  and  size  of  the  buildings 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  great 
number  of  entries  in  all  classes.  "We 
knew  the  1920  Livestock  Show  would 
be  greater  than  any  preceding  one. 
but  it  is  far  surpassing  anything  we 
anticipated,"  the  directors  say. 

Approximately  200  prominent  ex- 
hibitors have  entered  a  total  of  nearly 
2000  pure  bred  animals.    The  show  is 


expected  to  excel  any  previous  one  in 
several  departments,  one  of  which,  of 
course,  will  be  that  devoted  to  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs,  in  which  a  score  or  more 
of  prominent  California  breeders  will 
compete. 

In  connection  with  the  swine  ex- 
hibit, the  boys  and  girls  will  be 
prominently  in  the  foreground  through 
the  Pig  Club  exhibits  which,  it  is 
promised,  will  prove  "eye  openers" 
for  the  older  and  more  experienced 
breeders. 

Swine  Show  Complete 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  hog 
department  will  be  several  exhibits  of 
Tamworth  swine,  which  are  coming 
from    Illinois.     It   is   said  Manager 

(Continued   oa   Pace  S<) 


mette.  The  former  investor  found  he  • 
had  a  larger  proposition  on  his  hands 
than  he  could  handle,  and  before  he 
got  in  shape  to  put  in  much  mint  the 
war  came  on,  shutting  us  out  of  the 
European  market  and  putting  a 
'"crimp"  in  business  generally. 

The  other  man  found,  when  he 
came  to  clear  the  timber  off  his  land, 
the  soil  was  such  a  loose,  sandy  sedi- 
ment and  washed  so  badily  when  the 
river  overflowed  that  his  farm  was 
totally  unsuited  for  mint  growing. 
He  was  overcapitalized  and  under- 
equipped  with  cash  and  hadn't  made 
much  progress  when  the  war  put  a 
stop  to  his  operations. 

These  unwise  enterprises  are  de- 
scribed as  a  warning  to  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale.  The  crop  is 
well  adapted  to  extensive  cultivation, 
as  is  proven  by  the  success  of  tbe 
Eastern  grower  first  mentioned,  who. 
it  is  said,  has  become  a  millionaire  by 
growing  mint  and  other  crops  in  con- 
nection. But  it  h  necessary  to  use 
good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  location  and  in  every  other 
operation  connected  with  the  business. 

Market  High 

Like  many  other  products  whose 
price  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
war — cotton,   for    example — the  ulti- 
mate effect  has  been  to  greatly  in-B 
crease  prices.     Peppermint   oil,  like 
cotton,  is  now  selling  tor  the  highest  ' 
price  ever  paid,  being  §9  a  pound — 
or     pint — wholesale        Last  winter 
growers  received  $8  a  pound  here  iff 
t  Oregon  and  are  holding  the  1920  crop 
t  for  that  price.    Dealers  are  offeris? 
$6,  which  is  more  than  they  were  pajfe 
ing  at  this  time  last  year.  The  whoi 
sale  price  for  forty  years  beforr  tt 
war  averaged  $2.50  per  pound,  whicl 
was  also,   approximately,   the  pricdE 
which  prevailed  for  the  la>t  ten  >ears 
before  the  war. 

Since  Oregon  oil  commands  a  cosK 
siderably  higher  price  than  the  East- 
ern product,  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  about  $3  per  pound  here  on  the 
Coast.  This  price  was  found  very 
profitable,  as  indicated  by  the  rap- 
Aidly  expanding  acreage  being  planted 
to  mint,  only  the  war  and  its  conse-" 
quent  low  prices  interfering  with  this 
expansion. 

Three  dollars  before  the  war  was 
about  equal  to  $6  now,  since  mosl 
commodities  are  about  twice  pre-war 
prices.  Therefore,  if  $3  was  a  good  > 
price  then,  $6  would  be  an  equally 
good  price  now.  A ,  a  matter  of  tact* 
$8  was  paid  last  winter  and  will  be 
paid  this  coming  winter,  according  ■ 
general  expectations.  This  explains 
the  present  revival  ot  interest  in  misB 
growing. 

A  good  indication  of  this  renewed 
interest  is  found  in  the  project  fM 
cently  perfected  to  plant  1.600  acre* 
to  mint  in  the  Klamath  Falls  country 
on  marsh  land.  Although  a  large  ssl 
of  money  is  said  to  have  been  spelt 
in  preparing  the  ground  and  planting 
roots  last  spring,  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  oil  was  produced  becatsB 
of  various  mistakes  made  in  the  work, 
according  to  a  prominent  mint  grower 
who  inspected  the  project  last  sum- 
mer. It  is  doubtful  if  the  enterprit* 
can  ever  be  made  successful,  owing 
to  the  severe  climate  The  antitude 
is  about  4,000  feet  and  heavy  frosts 
are  liable  to  occur  any  month  in  the 
year.  In  fact,  such  a  frost  did  occw 
last  August,  freezing  the  mint  plants 
stiff  and  killing  potatoes. 

While  spring  frosts  do  little  da» 
age.  a  killing  frost  near  harvest  tin** 
cuts  down  the  yield  of  oil  about  on* 
half,  according  to  the  United  State* 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  las' 
described  example  affords  further  eyi- 
dence  that  while  many  are  called  to 
(Con tinned   on   Pace  t»> 
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I  [This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles, 
written  especially  by  Professor  Madson  for 
prchard  and  Farm  and  dealing;  with  the  all- 
Important  question  of  "bringing  back"  and 
Inaintalnlng  the  productivity  of  Pacific 
I 'oast  grain  lands. — Ed.] 

[T  IS  a  well-recognized  fact  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
tinue to  secure  high  yields  with 
liny  crop  that  is  grown  on  the  same 
land  year  after  year  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time. 
I  The  rate  of  decrease  will  vary,  of 
lourse,  with  the  character  of  the  crop 
Ind  with  the  attention  which  is  given 
Jo  keeping  the  soil  in  good  physical 
iondition,  but  the  final  result  nearly 
tlways  will  be  the  same. 
I  The  most  striking  exception  to  this 
lule  is-  to  be  found  in  the  lima  bean 
Industry.  Lima  bean  growers  today 
Ire  securing  as  good  crops  as  ever  on 
land  which  has  been  cropped  to  beans 
lor  30  to  40  years!  The  fact  that  they 
lave  been  able  to  maintain- or  even 
Licrease  their  yield  may  be  due  in  part 
lo  the  nature  of  the  crop,  but  must  be 
Ittributed  primarily  to  the  care  and 
mention  which  has  been  given  to 
leeping  the  soil  in  the  best  possible 
Iondition. 

Beans  Exceptional 
I  In  the  production  of  few  crops  has 
Is  much  thought  and  attention  been 
liven  to  the  conservation  of  moisture, 
lie  maintenance  of  the  physical  con- 
lition  of  the  soil  and  the  preparation 
If  the  seed  bed  as  with  the  lima  bean. 
Even  so,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
me  time  will  come  when  some  sort 
If  a  rotation  or  modification  of  the 
■Topping  scheme  must  be  employed  in 
Irder  to  maintain  the  lima  bean  in- 
lustry  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Decrease  Rapid  With  Grain 
I  With  small  grain,  on  the  other  hand, 
lecause  of  the  character  of  the  crop 
lid  its  effect  on  the  soil,  the  decrease 
n  yield  resulting  from  continuous 
topping  usually  is  rather  rapid.  In 
Lost  sections  of  California  the  con- 
ption  doubtless  has  been  hastened  by 
lie  poor  cultural  methods  employed 
Lid  the  failure  to  keep  the  soil  in  the 
roper  tilth,  but  in  any  case  the  gen- 
La!  tendency  would  be  the  same  as 
pat  experienced  in  the  older  sections 
If  the  country. 

I  The  growth  of  any  crop  is  influ- 
ihced,  of  course,  by  a  number  of  fac- 
Irs,  which  collectively  may  make  for 
Lccess  or  failure.  With  our  small 
rains,  however,  as  grown  under  arid 
r  semi-arid  conditions,  there  is  no 
Lestion  that  the  most  important  fac- 
4r  limiting  the  growth  of  the  crops 
I  the  lack  of  moisture  and  the  rather 
ipor  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

Moisture  Requirements 
J  The  amount  of  water  required  to 
iloducc  a  satisfactory  crop  of  grain 
I  large.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
1  produce  either  a  pound  of  straw  or 
rain  (wheat  or  barley)  from  700  to 
10  pounds  of  water  is  required.  In 
Iher  words,  if  we  assume  the  weight 
I  grain  and  straw  to  be  about  equal, 
lie  inch  of  rainfall  would  be  suf- 
tient  to  produce  150  pounds  of  grain 
tr  acre.  If  this  is  correct,  the  maxi- 
|um  yield  that  could  be  obtained 
pder  a  10-inch  rainfall  would  be  1500 
bunds  per  acre,  provided  that  all  the 
recipitation  were  available. 
IBut  all  the  precipitation  is  never 
[railable  to  the  crop.  A  portion  of  u 
■ways  is  lost  by  surface  drainage, 
Ime  is  lost  by  evaporation,  while  still 
lore  penetrates  the  soil  beyond  the 
lach  of  the  plant  roots,  so  that  under 
|en  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
robably  never  more  than  two-thirds 
t  the  whole  precipitation  becomes 
railable  to  the  plants.  An  average 
jinual  rainfall  of  at  least  fifteen 
jches  therefore  would  be  necessary 
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to  provide  sufficient  moisture  to  pro- 
duce even  a  fair  crop  each  season. 

Humus  Is  Depleted 

Furthermore,  under  a  continuous 
grain  system,  it  apparently  is  impos- 
sible to  maintain  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil  or  to  provide  sufficient 
cultivation  to  keep  the  soil  in  good 
physical  condition.  As  the  humus  be- 
comes depleted,  unless  the  land  is 
carefully  and  thoroughly  tilled,  the 
soil  becomes  compact  and  puddles 
badly,  so  that  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  rainfall  is  lost  by 
surface  drainage.  As  a  result,  there- 
fore, of  this  change  in  soil  texture, 
moisture  available  for  each  succeeding 
crop  becomes  less,  which  accounts  in 
part  for  the  diminishing  yields  under 
continuous  cropping. 

Since  the   moisture  supply  is  the 
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most  important  limiting  factor,  the 
first  consideration  in  planning  a  crop- 
ping system  for  grain  is  the  conser- 
vation of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
precipitation  for  the  use  of  the  crop. 
In  addition,  the  system  should  provide 
a  reserve  supply  or  carry-over  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  in  order  to 
guard  against  crop  failure  during  the 
year  of  drouth. 

This  is  particularly  important  in 
sections  where  the  rainfall  is  nor- 
mally light,  which  applies  to  a  large 
part  of  the  grain  growing  area  of 
California.  It  is  impossible  to  provide 
a  reserve  supply  of  moisture  where 
grain  is  grown  every  year,  as  the  grain 
crops  are  shallow  rooted,  drawing 
their  moisture  largely  from  the  upper 
three  feet  of  soil,  and  ordinarily  they 
remove  all  that  is  available.  There- 
fore, unless  the  precipitation  the  next 


Contrasting  Yields  of  Grain 


ABOVE — Poor  wheat  crop,  dry  year  of  1918,  grown  on  land  cropped  con- 
tinuously to  cereals.    Yield,  7  bushels  per  acre. 

BELOW — Oood  wheat  crop,  grown  on  fallow  land  during  the  same  year. 
Yield,  J?  bushels  per  acre.   Do  better  methods  payt 
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season  is  sufficient  completely  to  re- 
stock the  upper  three  feet  of  soil  with 
water,  the  subsequent  crop  will  suffer. 
"Dry  Farm"  Rotation 

Considerable  effort  has  been  ex- 
pended in  attempts  to  devise  efficient 
rotation  with  grain  for  the  drier  sec- 
tions, but  the  results  mostly  have  been 
disappointing,  as  the  crops  available 
either  draw  so  heavily  upon  the  soil 
moisture  as  to  offset  their  otherwise 
beneficial  effect  or  else  do  not  fit  into 
the  grain  farmer's  scheme  of 
operation. 

A  crop,  to  be  acceptable  for  this 
purpose,  must  be  one  which  yields  a 
readily-marketed  product.  It  should 
be  preferably  a  cultivated  crop,  and 
one  which  does  not  draw  too  heavily 
on  the  moisture  supply.  Grain  sor- 
ghum  and  corn  often  have  been  sug- 
gested, as  they  fill  two  of  the  re- 
quirements, but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  can  be  used  only  where  the 
rainfall  is  relatively  abundant,  as  their 
rooting  and  feeding  habit  is  similar 
to  that  of  grain  and  their  drain  on  the, 
soil  moisture  is  so  heavy  as  to  leave 
but  little  or  no  reserve  for  the  suc- 
ceeding grain  crop.  As  was  pointed' 
out  in  a  previous  article,  the  small 
grain  probably  always  will  play  a 
leading  part  in  dry  land  agriculture, 
while  other  crops,  if  used  in  the  rota- 
tion, must  be  selected  primarily  with 
regard  to  their  effect  on  the  grain. 
Use  of  Legumes 

Moisture  conservation,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  are  paramount,  and  only  a  crop 
which  will  permit  a  saving  of  moisture 
and  will  affect  the  soil  favorably  can 
be  used.  Beans  and  peas  and  similar 
cultivated  legumes  probably  are  the 
most  ideal  for  the  purpose.  Their  draft 
upon  the  soil  can  be  controlled  to 
some  extent  by  the  rate  of  planting, 
while  their  large,  deep,  penetrating 
roots  loosen  up  the  soil  and  improve 
its  fertility  by  the  addition  of  humus 
and  nitrogen.  As  yet,  however,  le- 
gumes have  been  used  but  little;  in 
fact,  only  enough  to  indicate  their 
possibilities. 

An  Example 

E,  S.  Goodall  of  Chatsworth,  Cal., 
has  used  tepary  beans  in  rotation  with 
wheat  with  good  results.  By  the  al- 
ternating of  beans  and  wheat  he  finds 
that  the  wheat  does  much  better  fol- 
lowing the  beans  than  on  fallow  land. 
This  surely  would  indicate  that  the 
beans  do  not  draw  heavily  enough 
upon  the  soil  moisture  to  jeopardize 
the  wheat  crop,  but  actually  increase 
the  crop-producing  power  of  the  land. 

Tepary  beans,  to  be  sure,  are  not  a 
profitable  crop  to  grow,  as  they  are 
low-priced  and  command  a  very  lim- 
itetd  market.  The  return  from  the 
bean,  according  to  Mr.  Goodall,  is 
normally  sufficient,  however,  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production,  so  that  if  his 
grain  yield  were  only  equal  to  that 
obtained  on  fallow  ground  he  still 
would  be  the  gainer,  since  in  the  lat- 
ter system  the  total  cost  must  be 
charged  to  the  grain  crop. 

Market  Limited 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  grain 
farmers, who  could  use  a  similar  sys- 
tem to  advantage,  though  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  any  larger  number  could 
with  profit  use  tepary  beans  as  a  rota- 
tion crop.  The  market  for  teparies 
soon  would  be  glutted  and  the  grower 
would  be  unable  to  dispose  of  his 
product.  Cowpeas,  soybeans  and  sim- 
ilar legumes  might  be  substituted  for 
tepary  beans,  but  these  crops,  as  is 
true  of  most  legumes  adapted  to  dry 
land  farming,  are  of  value  only  for 
forage  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  the  farmer  who  spe- 
cializes in  grain  growing  seldom  has 
sufficient  livestock  to  utilize  the  for- 
age which  he  would  produce,  and  he 

(Continued  on  rage  28) 
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N  THE  protecting 
shadow  of  a  vine- 
covered  arbor,  her 
wheel  chair  pad- 
™W.      I    ded  with  pillows, 
Margaret  lay 
watching  the  pur- 
pling shadows 
creeping    up  the 
ever-c  h  a  n  g*i  n  g 
|  T^l\i"  .'<'Jfl\  ''    "I    Western   m  o  u  n- 
\:~;\',  • ...  tains.  Ilcyond 

l_-  ■   '  '  those  mountains, 

I  ^^^gPway— ■  she  knew,  the  fa- 
mi  1  i  a  r  breakers, 
were  roaring,  but  they  seemed  ten 
thousand  instead  of  less  than  two 
hundred  miles  away.  To  her  slowly 
returning  senses,  indeed,  her  entire 
past  and  all  the  happy  days  she  and 
Charley  had  spent  in  their  seaside 
hungalow  seemed  to  belong  to  some 
half  forgotten  age. 

Always,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  had 
watched  these  mysterious  mountains; 
had  breathed  the  dry,  tonic,  desert  air. 
Always  she  had  obeyed  the  commands 
of  her  ever-watchful  nurse,  eating  and 
sleeping  and  talking  as  she  was  or- 
dered. Always  there  had  been  the 
muffled  roar  of  the  tractors  in  the 
distant  fields,  the  shouts  of  the  men, 
the  cackling  hens,  and  awkward  geese, 
and  numberless  turkeys. 

The  sweet,  refreshing  scent  of  the 
alfalfa,  too,  seemed  now  a  part  of  her 
life,  as  did  the  dust-covered  be- 
goggled  motorists  who  drove  by,  stir- 
ring up  clouds  of  white  powder  upon 
the  nearby  road.  And  as  she  gazed 
into  the  distance  she  smiled,  for  her 
husband  was  there,  and  strength  was 
returning — and  always  her  nurse  was 
loving  and  thoughtful  and  kind. 

"How  has  she  seemed  today,  Mrs. 
Truman?"  anxiously  inquired  an  ath- 
letic looking,  sun  browned  young  man, 
wearing  khaki  clothing,  leather  put- 
tees and  wide  brimmed  hat,  who  had 
just  reached  the  house  after  a  brisk 
walk  across  the  fields. 

The  gentle  face  of  the  gray  haired 
woman  brightened  with  a  half  sad  but 
reassuring  smile.  "I  never,  in  all  my 
years  as  a  nurse,  had  a  better  patient, 
Mr.  Duncan,"  she  answered.  "Why, 
her  improvement  the  last  few  days 
has  been  remarkable."  And  the  moth- 
erly heart  warmed  at  the  joyous  light 
that  sprang  into  Charley's  steady  eyes. 
"But  she's  asleep  now.  You  mustn't 
disturb  her,"  she  added,  smiling  this 
time  at  his  apparent  disappointment. 

Regretfully  the  young  man  turned 
back  and  they  entered  the  pleasant 
ranch  house. 

*T  am  sure  it  won't  be  long  now 
until  she's  up  and  around,"  continued 
the  nurse.  "She  has  long  since  passed 
the  critical  period.  Oh,  Mr.  Duncan, 
I  have  worked  so  hard  to  pull  her 
through.  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
have  borne  up  if  I  had  not  had  her  to 
care  for."  Her  voice  choked.  "After 
my  husband — after  the  accident^  it 
seemed  for  a  while  as  though  nothing 
ever  could  matter  again.  And  I  was 
so  afraid  you  would  lose  your  money. 
I  had  no  idea  his  business  was  so  in- 
volved. You  have  been  so  kind.  I 
shall  always  feel — " 

"There,  there,  Mrs.  Truman,"  an- 
swered Charley,  visibly  affected  by 
her  sincerity.  "Things  are  going  to 
work  out  all  right,"  he  assured  her. 
"They  always  do,  if  we  just  have 
faith — and  carry  on.  I  have  felt  every 
moment  that  Margaret  was  in  good 
and  loving  hands.  And  I  have  the 
men  lined  up  here  now  so  that  the 
work  is  going  nicely.    I  think,  Mrs. 
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Truman,"  he  added,  "it  is  the  other 
way  about.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
many  things — perhaps  for  Margaret's 
life."  Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed 
her  cheek. 

"But  I  must  hop  in  the  car  and  go 
to  town  for  some  repair  parts/'  he 
added,  suddenly.  "The  boys  are  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  big  tractor.  Now, 
promise  me  you  won't  worry  any 
•  more  about  money  matters." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  worrying  now,  with 
you  in  charge,  Mr.  Duncan,"  she  re- 
plied, dabbing  at  her  eyes  with  her 
apron.  "Anyway,  I  don't  know  much 
about  business.  I  had  no  idea  my  hus- 
band— but,  then,  he  never  told  me 
much  about  his  affairs.  But  how  about 
the  garage?  Have  you  heard  from 
Wcstshore  lately?" 

Charley,  who  had  turned  to  leave 
the  house,  brought  up  with*  a  start. 
"Why,  I'm  blessed  if  I  have  thought 
about  the  garage  for  a  week,"  he  said. 
"There  was  so  much  to  be  done  here, 
and  I  knew  the  fate  of  the  business 
depended  on  this  cotton  crop.    If  it 


do  you  know,  Mrs.  Truman — "  He 
stopped  abruptly,  as  though  startled 
at  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  some 
reason  turned  away  quickly  and  did 
not  look  again  into  her  eyes.  "Must 
hurry  now,"  he  called  from  the  door. 
"When  Margaret  wakens  tell'her  I'll 
return  in  a  couple  of  hours."  And 
soon  the  busy  young  rancher  was 
driving  his  car  through  the  gate  and 
into  the  dusty  road. 

He  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  un- 
welcome but  nevertheless  insistent 
idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  during 
his  conversation  with  the  widow  of 
his  former  partner.  And  so  absorbed 
did  he  become  in  his  reflections  that, 
in  crossing  an  irrigation  flume,  he 
nearly  broke  a  spring  on  the  car. 
"Why,  they  couldn't  do  a  thing  to 
me,"  he  was  thinking.  And  even  while 
he  hated  himself  for  the  persistency 
of  his  new  idea  he  allowed  it  to  take 
possession  of  him. 

"What  ever  caused  old  Baggs  to 
give  up  the  original  note  and  mort- 
gage, I  wonder.   Bill  must  have  some- 


THE  STORY  THUS  FAR 

CHARLES  DUNOAN,  formar  army  aviator,  buya  a  fourth  Interest  In  the  Truman 
Oarage,  In  Weatahore  Beach,  where  he  haa  been  employed  aa  an  expert  auto- 
mobile mechanic.     Although   believing  be  ahould  aeek  a  different  climate,  for 
the  benefit  of  hla  wlte'a  health,  he  allowa  her  to  persuade  him  to  remain,  and  Inveat 
their  savings. 

The  business  la  heavily  mortgaged,  and  partially  In  control  of  a  beartleas  banker, 
Theodore  Daggs.  The  senior  partner,  Truman,  becomes  Interested  In  a  cotton  ranch, 
and  gradually  passes  the  management  of  the  garage  Into  Duncan'a  bands,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  large  sums  of  money,  much  to  the  tatter's  discomfiture. 
Meanwhile.  Duncan  has  made  hla  "buddy,"  known  as  "Big  BUI"  Tanner,  foreman 
of  the  shop. 

On  the  day  before  the  mortgage  la  due,  Charley  Duncan's  wife.  Margaret,  la  sud- 
denly stricken,  and  her  phyalclan  orders  that  she  be  taken  Immediately  to  a  desert 
climate.  Aa  though  Fate  would  add  to  his  burdens,  Charley  then  receives  a  telegram 
from  Mrs.  Truman,  stating  that  her  husband  had  been  Instantly  killed  In  an  auto- 
mobile aooldent  while  en  route  to  the  ranch.  With  the  aid  of  hla  friend,  Tanner,  he 
gains  courage  to  faoe  the  difficulties  that  beset  him. 


hadn't  been  for  dear  old  Bill  I  don't 
know  what  would  have  happened  to 
all  of  us.  But  he  stepped  right  into 
the  breach,  and  I  guess  he  hasn't  had 
a  bit  of  trouble.  At  any  rate,  he 
hasn't  written  me  about  any  difficul- 
ties since  he  got  the  note  fixed  up  at 
the  bank. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  ever  hypno- 
tized old  Baggs  into  granting  an  ex- 
tension, much  less  accepting  it  with- 
out my  signature,  even  with  the  power 
of  attorney  I  gave  him.  And  Bill  sent 
me  the  old  papers  cancelled,  too. 
Don't  you  remember?" 

Mrs.  Truman  nodded.  "Yes,  I  re- 
member your  saying  at  the  time  that 
you  didn't  see  how  he  Managed  it.  Mr. 
Tanner  certainly  has  been  a  treasure. 
I  hope  we  can  reward  him  suitably 
some  day." 

"Just  you  wait  until  this  ranch  is 
on  its  feet,"  replied  Charley  enthu- 
siastically. "I  have  this  crop  financed 
now,  and  I  have  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Fredericks  of  the  Valley  National, 
which,  believe  me,  is  SOMETHING. 
At  last  it  really  looks  as  though  the 
course  was  clearly  mapped  out,"  he 
continued  reminiscently.  "And  I  guess 
we  aren't  going  to  be  wrecked  on  the 
shoals  after  all." 

"How  long  an  extension  did  Mr. 
Baggs  grant  Mr.  Tanner?"  she  asked. 

"Ninety  days,  I  believe  he  said. 
Let's  see — why,  that  would  make  it 
come  due  again  this  week,  sure.  Won- 
der why  Bill  hasn't  written  I  I  guess 
they'd  hold  HIM  for  it,  too.  Why, 


thing  on  him,"  he  thought,  as  sub- 
consciously he  steered  the  car  around 
ruts  and  chuck  holes.  "And  now  I 
have  absolute  control  oi  this  ranch. 
There's  enough  here  to  give  Mrs. 
Truman  a  pension  for  life,  and  if  I 
stay  with  it  my  fortune  is  made.  No 
question  about  that.  The  four  thou- 
sand I  put  in  the  garage  isn't  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  compared  with  this." 
Suddenly  jerking  the  steering  wheel 
he  dodged  around  a  wagon  that  he 
had  come  near  striking,  its  driver  turn- 
ing to  heap  maledictions  upon  his 
head. 

"Yes,  sir,  they'd  hold  Bill  for  it," 
he  mused,  when  he  had  steadied  the 
car  again  into  the  beaten  track.  "And 
if  the  collections  are  in  as  bad  shape 
as  they  were,  the  equipment  and  stock 
that's  paid  for  and  clear  wouldn't  half 
meet  it.  I've  drawn  out  quite  a  little 
for  the  ranch.  They  might  sell  the 
lease  on  the  building  for  something, 
but—" 

"I  wonder  if  Bill  has  played  square 
with  me?  Mighty  funny  he  would 
undertake  to  handle  that  obligation 
■  himself.  I  must  have  been  a  fool  to 
give  him  that  power  of  attorney.  He 
hasn't  sent  me  any  statement  for 
nearly  two  months.  Maybe  I'd  bet- 
ter chuck  the  whole  thing  and  let  him 
face  the  music.  I'm  fixed,  that  cer- 
tain. He  has  chosen  to  run  this  thing 
to  suit  himself.    Why  not — " 

Charley  applied  the  foot  brake  so 
suddenly  that  he  almost  fell  forward 
into    the    windshield.    Abruptly  he 


stopped  the  engine  and  stepped  out 
beside  the  road.  And,  standing  there, 
he  balanced,  first  on  one' foot,  then  on 
the  other,  kicking  himself  as  though 
he  hoped  to  break  every  bone  in  his 
legs. 

"My  laws,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady, 
leaning  so  far  over  the  side  of  a  pi 
ing  machine  as  almost  to  lose  her 
ance.    "That  fellow  must  be  cr, 

John." 

"Probably  tryin'  t'  kill  a  rattl 
was  her  husband's  laconic  rejoinder. 


"M; 


-M-MY  gosh.  I  m-must-a 
lost  f-four  or  f-f-fire 
.pounds."  Dig  Bill  Tanner 
surveyed  himself  anxiously  in  the 
cracked  mirror  above  the  cheap 
dresser  which  held  most  of  his  per- 
sonal effects.  He  glanced, .with  scon, 
about  the  bare  little  room,  with  its 
streaked  walls,  patched  carpet  and 
sagging  bed. 

"N-n-nice  p-place  for  a  man  of  my 
responsibility,"  he  grumbled.  "H-here 
I  am,  r-running  a  business  that  used 
to  keep  t-t-two  partners  guessing,  aid 
me  living  like  a  te-ten-dollar-a-day 
mechanic,  and  afraid  t*  draw  money 
against  my  own  m-measly  salary  f 
buy  a  new  suit."  For  the  tenth  time 
that  morning  Big  Bill  glanced  at  the 
frayed  cuff  of  his  shiny  coat. 

It  was  unlike  Tanner  to  be  worry- 
ing over  his  personal  appearance.  But. 
then,  he  had  started  the  day  in  a  bad 
humor;  so  far,  in  fact,  it  was  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  a  normal  day. 

Viciously  he  shot  up  the  window 
blind  to  look  with  disgust  upon  the 
hack  yard  trash  pile  that  was  framed 
before  him.  "This  is  a  helva  life," 
he  growled.  "Guess  I'll  have  f 
f-f-find  somebody  to  g-go  with  me 
and  get  out  on  a  f  farm  myself  to 
r-r-regain  my  health."  (Again  he 
glanced  anxiously  into  the  mirror  and 
from  the  mirror  to  the  window*) 
"I  1-look  on  the  under  side  of  tin 
Lizzies  all  day  and,  look  out  in  the 
m-morning  on  the  upper  side  of  t-tin 
cans."  And  still  grumbling,  he  be- 
took  his  two  hundred  and  ci|  " 
pounds  down  the  narrow,  squeak 
staircase. 

Fortified,  at  his  favorite  restaurant, 
with  a  "stack"  of  hot  cakes,  two  egglt 
a  bowl  of  oatmeal  and  three  cups  of 
coffee,  he  felt  strengthened  for  the 
walk  to  his  place  of  business,  where 
he  arrived  in  time  to  relieve  the  night 
man  at  the  stipulated  hour. 

It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  pros- 
pects appeared  anything  but  bright 
to  Big  Bill.  When  things  did  go 
wrong,  however,  his  mood  was  likely 
to  be  reflected  in  those  with  whom 
he  had  dealings.  An  insolent  reply 
by  one  of  the  men  to  his  initial  order 
brought  a  roar  from  the  "big  boss" 
that  boded  trouble.  Evans,  the  tem- 
porary shop  foreman,  nudged  the  of- 
fending fellow  and  tried  to  quiet 
but  the  man,  not  recognizing  the 
ger  signals,  perhaps,  was  in  an 
mood. 

"Who  appointed  you  high  priest 
this  place  anyway?"  he  shouted  af 
Big  Bill's  retreating  form.  "I 
you  think  you  fell  into  a  good  thi 
when  Duncan  stole  this  business — " 

Big  Bill's  return  to  the  shop 
calculated    to    disprove  utterly 
axiom  that  "large  bodies  move 
ly."    When  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared  away  he  stood  with  h 
hands  clenching  and  unclench 
chin    thrust    forward   and  h 
flashing  fire  beneath  his  shag 
"Is  there  anybody  else  here  I 
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I  anything  to  say  about  Charley  Dun- 
can?" he  thundered.    Silence  greeted 
|  I  his  question. 

"All  right,  then,  you  may  get  up 
I  now,"  he  said  to  the  battered  hulk 
at  his  feet.   "Wash  your  face  and  get 
[  Jyour  time  from  the  bookkeeper."  And, 
i  jturning  on  his  heel,  he  strode  out  of 
I  the  shop. 

As  the  final  touch  to  a  generally 
|  (distasteful  day.  Big  Bill  was  rudely 
L  reminded  upon  glancing  at  his  desk 
I  Icalendar  that  he  had  important 
f.  business  at  the  bank.  And  by  10 
L  [o'clock,  what  with  a  clogged  gasoline 
I  pump,  an^unreasonable  customer,  who 
I  prated  about  "adjustments"  and  "ser- 
[•  Krice,"  and  two  insistent  bill  collectors, 
|>  fie  found  himself  in  no  angelic  mood 
I  lor  approaching  Theodore  Baggs. 

I  Stern  duty,  however,  urged  him  on. 
t  |\nd,  straightening  his  tie  and  brush- 
ling  his  clothes,  he  started  resolutely 
>  In  the  direction  of  the  bank. 

I  "It  always  c-c-comes  in  bunches," 
Hie  muttered  to  himself,  recalling 
*  Charley's  bad  day,  when  myriads  of 
t  troubles  had  seemed  to  overwhelm 
jhem.  "1  s-s-s-suppose  I'll  get  mine 
Mow,  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  b-bother 

hat  k-kid  unless  I 
■  nave  to.  He's  g-got 
■Troubles  enough  of 
His  own,  1  g-guess." 

I  But   for  some 
Heason,  he  as  ap- 
H roached  the 
Hank,  he  broke  into 
H  merry  whistle, 
Hnd  he  was  actu- 
Hlly  smiling  when, 
H  few  moments 
Biter,  he  presented 
Himself  to  the  gra- 
Htous  secret  ary. 
Hlnlike    Mr.  Tru- 
Bian,  on  the  fate- 
Hpl  day  when  he 
lad  gone  for  a 
Bmilar  interview, 
His/  Bill    had  no 
Hifficulty  in  return- 
Hig  her  smiling 
Hreeting.    In  fact, 
HI  close  observer, 
Had  there  been 
Hue,  might    h  a  v  e 
Bondered    at   t  li  e 
Harmth    of  Bill's 
Htception    in  the 
Hnteroom;  it  even 
Hcluded  a  hand 
Hlasp  that  cer- 
H.inly  lasted  for  a 
Hi  longer  time  than 
H  demanded  by 
Hbr  m  a  1  business 
Hhics.  Almost  im- 
HJediately  Big  Bill 
Hjas  invited  into 
He    banker's  pri- 
Hte  office.    At. one  time  in  his  life, 
Banner  had  stepped  from  the  bright 
Hfnshine  of  a  perfect  spring  daj  into 
He  chill   interior   of  a   meat  cooler. 
Had  for  some  reason  a  memory  of  this 
Hcperience  flashed  across  his  mind  as 
H?  entered  the  presence  of  the  bank 
Hesident. 
HT'Sit  down,'1  greeted  the  latter,  with 
H]curt  gesture.  "It  won't  take  us  long 
-*B  get  down  to  business,  Mr.  Tanner. 
■BjnI  s-s-see  it  won't,"  replied  Big  Bill, 
Hnocently. 

BjThe  banker  cleared  his  throat 
Hfanner,  there  are  several  things  1 
Hin't  understand  about  this  garage 
Bsiness.  And  I'm  getting  tired  of 
Bur  style  of  high  finance  Your 
Becking  account  is  always  low,  yet 
Btrs  is  the  busiest  place  in  town 
B*oman,  I  am  told,  really  committed 
"icide.  Then  Duncan  disappeared 
hasn't  shown  up  here  since. 
*y,  you  came  around  with  a 
story  and  played  on  my  sym- 
."  Interrupting  himself,  he 
ed  a  button  on  his  desk.  "Doro- 
,  bring  the  Truman  garage  note. 
1 1  was  saying,  Mr.  Tanner,  you  told 
e  that  story  about  Duncan's  wife 
ing  sick,  and  the  whole  thing  fairly 
>zed  tears,  and  then  on  top  of  that 
en  my  secretary  had  to  plead  for 
u,  and  so  I — " 


"Why,  Mr.  Baggs!"  Dorothy,  who 
had  re-entered  the  private  office,  stood 
with  flaming  cheeks.  "How  can  you — " 

"That  will  do,  Dorothy.  The  note, 
please." 

The  girl  fairly  flung  the  slip  of 
paper  on  his  desk,  and  with  head  held 
proudly  high,  stalked  haughtily  from 
the  office. 

Big  Bill  had  partly  risen  from  his 
chair,  and  now  sat  quite  on  the  edge 
of  it,  his  hands  gripping  the  arms  as 
if  he  were  poised  for  a  spring. 

The  irate  banker,  intent  upon  his 
own  displeasure,  scarcely  noticed  him. 

"And  so  I,  like  a  fool,  allowed  my- 
self to  be  taken  in,"  continued  Theo- 
dore Baggs,  pacing  back  and  forth 
behind  his  desk  and  chewing  the  end 
of  his  cigar.  "I  submitted  to  the  un- 
usual procedure  of  having  an  employe 
sign  the  papers  for  renewal.  Why, 
damme,  what  with  all  the  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  if  I 
didn't  even  deliver  to  you  the  original 
note  and  mortgage.  But  I'm  through, 
do  you  hear  me?    I'm  through!" 

"Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Baggs,"  shot 
out  Bill  Tanner,  and  his  voice  was 
slow  and  even.    "You  have  some  mis- 


was  the  taller  and  broader  of  the  two. 

"This  $5000  note  is  secured  by  the 
entire  equipment  of  the  garage,"  said 
the  banker.  "If  it  is  not  taken  up  by 
4  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  I  shall 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  attorney." 

The  muscles  in  Big  Bill's  neck 
stiffened  until  his  face  became  a  dull 
red,  and  the  hands  that  he  had  thrust 
into  his  coat  pockets  clenahed  until 
the  nails  cut  the  flesh.  But  still  his 
voice  was  even  and  deliberate. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Baggs,  if  that  is  your 
decision.  But  would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference to  you  if  Charley  Duncan 
came  here  and  explained  matters 
fully?  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  power  of  attorney  he  gave  me  for 
handling  the  affairs  of  the  garage,  no 
doubt  he  would  be  glad  now  to  sign 
new  papers." 

"Bah,"  spat  out  the  banker.  "Has 
he  bamboozled  you,  too?  Do  you 
really  think  he  is  coming  back  here? 
He  got  away  with  a  pretty  good  thing 
down  in  the  valley,  from  all  accounts, 
having  Truman's  widow  in  his  power. 
You  fool,  you'll  whistle  for  your 
money  like  the  rest  of  us." 

"Stop    right    there."    boomed  Bill 


Big  Bill's  heart  and  hope: 

"Bank  Insists  on  payment  five  thou- 
sand by  four  tomorrow  afternoon. 
You  must  be  here  in  person  and 
bring  funds.  My  personal  affairs 
badly  involved.  Otherwise  every- 
thing lovely  here. — Bill." 


"Has  anybody  else  anything  to  say  about  Charley  Duncan?"  he  thundered 


taken  impressions.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  explain — " 

"You  can  do  your  explaining  when 
I  have  finished,"  snapped  \he  banker. 

Big  Bill  flushed,  openea  his  lips, 
then  compressed  them  tightly  again, 
and  waited. 

"Now,  what  have  you  done  with  all 
the  money  you  have  taken  in?" 

"Well,  we  have  been  operating  on 
a  very  close  margin,  Mr.  Baggs.  We 
have  to  pay  cash,  as  you  know,  for 
most  of  our  supplies,  and  collections 
have  been  slow.  We  have  a  lot  of 
good  accounts." 

"But  slow  collections,  as  I  told  Tru- 
man, don't  meet  obligations.  You 
haven't  sent  any  money  away?" 

For  a  moment  Big  Bill  hesitated. 
But  his  gaze  never  wavered.  "Why, 
y-yes,"  he  replied,  finally.  "I  have 
s-sent  a  few  small  remittances  to 
M-mister  Duncan.  He  was  quite 
badly  up  against  it  for  a  while." 

"I  thought  so.  More  monkey  busi- 
ness! What  kind  of  a  fool  do  you 
take  me  for,  anyway?" 

"I  h-haven't  thought  m-much  about 
it,  Mr.  Baggs,"  returned  Charley,  with 
velvety  smoothness. 

The  banker  again  rose  to  his  feet 
and  this  time  Bill  Tanner  stood  with 
him.  As  they  faced  each  other  across 
the  slab  of  shining  mahogany,  Big  Bill 


Tanner,  and'  the  banker  must  have 
sensed  the  menace  in  the  voice,  for 
he  drew  back  a  step.  "You've  said  too 
much,  Baggs.  We'll  take  care  of  your 
damned  note  before  4  o'clock  tomor- 
row afternoon.  And  what's  more,  I'll 
bet  you  $500  that  Charles  Duncan  him- 
self will  be  in  this  office  before  that 
hour!" 

"I'll  take  your  bet,  my  man,"  an- 
swered Theodore  Baggs,  scornfully, 
"and  mrfybe  your  garage." 

Bill  Tanner  continued  his  headlong 
pace  for  fully  three  blocks  before  re- 
alizing that  he  had  no  particular  des- 
tination. Finally  he  stopped  alto- 
gether. "W-w-what  a  fool  I  was,"  he 
groaned.  "W-why  did  I  lose  my  tem- 
per. N-n-now  I  HAVE  m-made  a 
mess  of  things.  And,  m-my  gosh,  to 
think  of  me  betting  $500  when  I 
couldn't  scrape  up  five  hundred  pen- 
nies. And  he's  a  bulldog,  they  say, 
too,  when  it  comes  to  gambling  debts. 
Well,  there's  some  consolation.  He'll 
p-p-pay  if  he  loses.  N-n-now  what? 
I'll  have  to  g-g-get  word  to  Charley. 
H-h-hate  to  worry  the  kid  now.  Must 
be  d-done,  though." 

Now  he  was  walking  as  he  thought, 
and  soon  he  brought  up  at  the  tele- 
graph office.  This  is  the  message 
that  he  sent  over  the  wires  to  the  man 
in  the  "Miracle  Valley."  With  it  went 


TANNER  met  the  train  from  the 
South  the  following  morning, 
but  returned  alone  to  the  ga- 
rage, trouble  written  upon  his  ex- 
pansive countenance.  Every  few  min- - 
utes,  thereafter,  he  hurried  to  the  door 
to  gaze  down  the  road.  A  hundred 
times  he  consulted  his  watch.  And 
he  issued  so  many  conflicting  orders 
that  his  men,  realizing  although  not 
understanding  his  agitation,  finally  re- 
frained from  seeking  his  advice  on  the 
various  jobs  in  hand. 

He  called  the  telegraph  office. 
"Valley  office  reports  receipt  of 
message  on  time,"  insisted  the  oper- 
ator,. "How  many  times  will  we  have 
to  tell  you?" 

"Charley  must  have  gotten  the 
ni-m-message,"  Bill  told  himself,  re- 
assuringly. "M-m-my  gosh,"  as  he 
glanced  at  his  watch  again.  "It's  after 
noon  now.  Evans;  oh,  Evans.  Fill 
up  the  red  racer 
and  tune  the  en- 
gine a  little  — 
r-r-r  i  g  h  t  away. 
H-have  her.  r-ready 
for  a  hard  trip.  I 
m-m-may  have  to 
t-travel  South  to 
m-m-meet  .a 
friend."  And  Big 
Bill,  perspiring 
more  freely  than 
usual,  turned 
wearily  to  his 
desk,  only  to  sit 
aimlessly  gazing 
into  its  littered 
depths.  He  did  ap- 
pear worn  —  and 
even  a  trifle  thin 
— for  him. 

And  what  of  the 
Duncans,  and  Mrs. 
Truman,  and  the 
ranch  in  the  great 
desert  valley?  The 
evening  of  Big 
Bill's  i  n  t  e  r  v  iew 
with  the  banker 
found  Charley 
reading  aloud  to 
his  wife.  To  them 
the  petty  troubles 
of  the  city,  the 
daily  grind  of  the 
garage,  seemed  far 
away  —  and  very 
trivial.  Margaret 
was  sitting  up- 
right in  her  cush- 
ioned chair.  Her 
husband,  reclining  near  her,  delighted 
in  every  comment,  every  gesture  that 
told  of  her  rapid  return  to  health. 

"Ummm!  Isn't  this  air  glorious, 
Charley  Boy,"  she  said,  breathing 
deeply.  He  laid  aside  the  volume  of 
poems  from  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing, for,  almost  before  they  were 
aware  of  it,  the  sudden  Pacific  dark- 
ness had  enveloped  them.  "Why,  you 
look  like  a  different  person,  yourself/* 
she  cried.  "You  have  gained  so  much 
weight,  and  you  are  so  brown — and 
handsome,"  she  added,  extending  her 
slim  hand  for  a  kiss. 

"Now,  stop  that,  Pet,"  he  ordered. 
"But  I  do  feel  better  here.  And  there 
is  something  about  this  country  that 
gets  in  the  blood.  It  fairly  grips  one. 
Why,  I  believe  I  could  go  on,  and  on — 
and  never  care  to  live  anywhere  bat 
right  here  on  this  ranch.  Of  course, 
we  could  visit  the  city  occasionally, 
and  maybe  you  would  want  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  the  beach  each  sum- 
mer, but  could  any  winter  climate  be 
more  perfect? 

"And  as  for  making  money,"  he 
continued,  enthusiastically.  "Why, 
two  of  our  neighbors  have  put  them- 
selves on  easy  street  here  in  three 
years.  One  man,  four  miles  from 
here,  actually  paid  for  his  land  with 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


By  George  P.  Weldon 


Efforts  to  obtain  a  copper  fungi- 
cidal spray  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  would  be  as  efficient  as 
but  less  expensive  than  standard 
Bordeaux  mixtures,  have  led  to  en- 
couraging experiments 

EXCELLENT  results  have  been 
obtained  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  experimenters  with 
the  so-called  "Pickering"  Bordeaux 
sprays,  the  report  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  high  price  of  copper  sul- 
phate (known  as  bluestone  or  blue 
vitriol)  during  the  war  caused  chem- 
ists of  the  department  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Pickering  Bordeaux 
sprays,  which  contain  less  of  this 
high  priced  chemical. 

The  Pickering  sprays  had  been 
tested  to  a  limited  extent  in  England, 
where  laboratory  tests  indicated  that 
they  were  more  efficient  per  unit  of 
copper  than  the  Bordeaux  sprays. 
Pickering  sprays,  sometimes  called 
Pickering  limewater  sprays,  are  pre- 
pared by  mixing  saturated  limewater 
wjth  dilute  solutions'  of  copper  sul- 
phate, and  contain  their  copper  in  the 
form  of  basic  copper  sulphates. 

If  the  results  obtained  by  Picker- 
ing, the  British  chemist,  from  whom 
the  sprays  get  their  name,  in  the 
laboratory  in  England  hold  true  under 
field  conditions  in  America,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  great  saving  in  copper 
in  ths  country  may  be  affected. 

Further  Experiments 

It  is  believed  that  the  experiments 
by  the  department  lay  a  basis  for 
further  studies  to  be  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  from  the 
information  provided  in  the  bulletin 
the  various  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  other  agencies  in  the 
country  will  be  able  to  devise  formulas 
for  copper  fungicidal  sprays  for  cer- 
tain crops  made  with  less  copper 
sulphate  than  standard  Bordeaux, 
which  will  prove  just  as  efficient  as 
the  more  expensive  spray.  w 

It  would  be  impracticable,  it  is' 
pointed  out,  for  the  department  to 
devise  these  formulas  itself.  Field 
conditions  vary  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  and  experiments  will 
be  conducted  in  these  different  sec- 
tions in  order  to  work  out  a  spray 
suitable  to  local  needs. 

Tests  Cover  Three  Seasons 

The  experiments,  which  covered 
three  seasons,  were  conducted  with 
Pickering  Bordeaux  sprays  containing 
the  equivalent  of  from  .06  to  .7  per 
cent  of  copper  sulphate. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  on 
potatoes  in  Maine  indicated  that,  per 
unit  of  copper  present,  the  Pickering 
Bordeaux  sprays  were  twice  as  ef- 
fective as  the  standard  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  strongest  Pickering  Bor- 
deaux sprays,  containing  the  equiva- 
lent of  from  .6  to  .7  per  cent  of  cop- 
per sulphate,  controlled  late  blight  on 
potatoes  and  the  fungus  rots  of  cran- 
berries in  New  Jersey  very  effec- 
tively. Their  control  of  certain  fungus 
diseases  on  grapes  and  apples  was  not 
definitely  determined,  the  results 
being  complicated  by  burning  or  other 
injury  to  the  foliage  and  fruit.  Pick- 
ering sprays  containing  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  .6  per  cent  of  copper 
sulphate  were  not  effective  as  fungi- 
cides for  potatoes  and  probably  not 
for  cranberries. 

Department  Bulletin  866,  "Picker- 
ing Sprays,"  a  report  of  the  results 
of  the  experiments,  may  be  had  upon 
request,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


S  ONE  of  the  judges  of  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  State  Fair,  the  writer 
fortunately   was  thrown   in  contact 
with  exhibits  and  exhibitors  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  lasting  impressions. 

Statements  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cafffornia  State  Fair  of  1920  was 
the  greatest  show  of  the  kind  ever 
held  in  California  and  perhaps  any- 
where* were  commonly  heard.  The 
writer  concurs  in  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  visitors  generally.  The 
fair  was  great  for  many  reasons. 

It  was  great  because  there  were  on 
display  such  a  variety!  of  products 
that  the  stranger  marveled  and  our 
own  people  thrilled  with  a  new  pride 
in  their  great  State  with  its  wonderful 
resources*  as  so  clearly  depicted  in 
the  exhibits.  From  one  ond  of  the 
magnificent  new  horticultural  build- 
ing to  the  other  the  products  of  the 
soil  were  generously  and  attractively 
displayed. 

County  Exhibits  Wonderful 


Twenty-six  counties  were  repre- 
sented in  this  display,  and  compe- 
tition between  them  for  the  big  pre- 
miums awarded  for  county  displays 
was  keen.  The  five  judges  were  put 
to  the  test  in  deciding  upon  the  eight 
which  were  awarded  premiums.  While 
every  exhibit  possessed  certain  fea- 
tures of  merit,  special  credit  is  due 
to  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Kings. 
Placer  and  Stajiislaus,  which  received 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  places 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  these 
four  counties,  apparently  the  greatest 
attempt  had  been  made  to  gather  to- 
gtther  all  of  the  products  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  to  show  enough  of  them  to 


impress  the  visitor  with  the  impor- 
tance of  each. 

The  exhibits,  therefore,  were  not 
only  extensive  but  also  representa- 
tive. Any  one  dropping  in  to  the 
fair  from  another  State  and  unac- 
quainted with  California.  would 
quickly  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  counties 
produce  the  finest  of  peaches  and 
grapes;  that  Colusa  County  produces 
large  quantities  of  rice;  that  Los  An- 
geles County  is  noted  for  citrus;  that 
Stanislaus  County  grows  watermel- 
ons and  cantaloupes  that  cannot  be 
excelled  anywhere;  that  Sacramento 
County  is  in  the  fore  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pears  and  that  Sonoma  Coun- 
ty can  show  a  type  of  seed  potato 
second  to  none. 

Quality  Unexcelled 

Still  another  thing  that  added  to 
the  value  of  the  exhibits  was  the 
splendid  quality  of  the  products.  Care- 
ful selection  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
grains,  etc.,  was  evidently  practiced 
by  every  one  who  gathere  exhibits. 
Score  cards  were  used  in  judging  all 
the  fruits,  and  perfect  scores  were 
found  necessary  in  many  cases,  while 
few.  failed  to  receive  at  least  900  points 
out  of  a  possible  1,000,  thus  entitling 
the  judges  to  award  a  first  premium 
even  in  cases  of  no  competition.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  displays  gave 
striking  evidence  of  the  artistic  taste 
of  those  who  arranged  them. 

The  exhibits  were  educational, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  that 
made  them  of  greatest  value.  Some- 
times fairs  degenerate  into  places  of 
cheap  amusements.  This  charge  can- 
not be  made  against  the  California 
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M  P  O  R  T  A  N  T  developments  of 
great  interest  and  value  to  the 
grape    industry    were    sited  by 


George  C.  Hus- 
mann,  pomologist 
in  charge  of  Viti- 
cultural  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture. Washington, 
D.  C,  who  recently 
arrived  in  Califor- 
nia on  his  annual 
tour  of  inspection 
of  Government  ex- 
periment s  t  a  tions 
under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  H  u  s  m  a  n  n 
will  be  remem- 
bered by  Orchard 
and  Farm  readers 


This  wonderful  grape,  which  has 
produced   so   much   wealth    for  the 
growers  of  Spain,   proved   of  little 
value  in  the  United 
"1  States   until  the 
!  discovery  of  this 
I  girdling    pro  cess. 


"Before  the  war," 
said  Mr.  Husmann 
during  a  recent  call 
at  the  Orchard  and 
Farm  office,  "the 
United  States  im- 


What  About  Grapes? 

The  grape  industry  is  in  the 
I  throes  of  revolution.  There  are 
1  many  guesses  as  to  just  what  the 
I  outcome  will  be.  Therefore  this 
{  extraordinary  interview,  by  the 
I  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  with 
-  perhaps   the   best   posted  man  on 

I  viticulture  in  the  United  States,  is  f  ported  from  Spain 
:  both  timely  and  of  wide  interest.  j  about  $34,000,000 
|  tmportant  disclosures  are  made  as  \  worth  of  currants 
I  to  new  and  improved  varieties,  and  \  annually.  Not  only 

suggestions  on  marketing  are  ad- 
\  vanced  that  should  mean  much  to 
I  those  growers  who  are  attempting 
1  to  grow  and  introduce  improved 
\  type*- 


as  the  writer  of  a   

number  of  highly  interesting  articles, 
prepared  especially  for  this  magazine, 
and  published  at  intervals  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Of  particular  note  were  his  recent 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  currant  grape  industry,  based  on 
discoveries  of  the  Department  that  led 
to  successful  growing  in  this  State  of 
the  Panariti  Currant  Grape. 

A  Wonderful  Discovery 
Success  in  growing  this  important 
variety  of  grape,  many  will  recall,  was 
achieved  only  after  the  discovery  that 
girdling  or  cutting  the  ttrunk  of  the 
vine  greatly  increased  the  fruiting 
qualities  of  the  plant. 


can  all  of  these  be 
produced  in  this 
country,  but,  more- 
over, this  demand 
jean  probably  be 
1  "  doubled  by  ju- 

dicious   advertising    and  publicity." 

Mr.  Husmann  stated  that  the  pres- 
ent acreage  devoted  to  the  Panariti 
Currant  in  California  totaled  between 
ISO  and  200  acres  and  when  the  in- 
dustry is  expanded  to  its  full  possi- 
bilities from  15,000  to  20,000  acres  may- 
be grown. 

"The  unexpected  situation  in  the 
wine  grape  industry,"  said  Mr.  Hus- 
mann, "has  perhaps  prevented  as 
rapid  expansion  of  the  currant  acre- 
age as  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  When  wine  grape  growers, 
who  can  make  a  profit  in  selling  their 
product  at  $5  to  $15  a  ton,  are  able 
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Has  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
pear  blight  problem  been  Uncov- 
ered? What  is  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  importation  of  re- 
sistant stocks?  Here  are  (he  an- 
swers: 

AFTER  140  years'  stun,  of  the 
disease  on  the  part  of  plant 
pathologists,  pear  blight  is  still 
unconquered.  Since  its  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  in  the  pear  or- 
chards of  the  Hudson  River  district  ' 
about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  horticulture  has  in  vain  sought 
a  preventive. 

In  consequence,  recent  scientific  in- 
vestigation has  turned  toward  a  search 
for  varieties  and  species  to  the  disease, 
in  the  hope  that  some  would  be  found 
which  would  be  relatively  immune. 

Notable  Research 

In  this  direction  the  work  of 
Oregon   College   of  Agriculture 
been  productive  ef  inestimable  val 
At  the  Talent  experiment  station, 
charge  of -Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer,  even! 
known  species  of  pear  was  assembled 
and  thousands  of  tests  were  made  to 
determine    their    relative    degree  " 
blight  resistance.    After  some  yea 
these  tests  disclosed  that  a  pear  fri 
North  China,  Pyrus  Usuriensis, 
more  resistant  as  a  species  than  othi 
species  in  the  world,  although  some 
others  were  of  rrfarked  value. 

Establishing  Strains 

The  next  step  was  to  determine  the 
affinity  of  this  species  as  a  stock  iff 
our  commercial  pears,  and  in  this 
direction  a  California  nursery  has  doi 
much  of  the  pioneer  work.  The 
type  of  Pyrus  Usuriensis  was  consid- 
ered to  be  deficient  in  some  of 
traits  essential  to  an  ideal  stock, 
these  traits  were  found  in  cultivated 
varieties  of  the  species,  which  t^T 
Chinese  propagate  and  grow  in  or- 
chards for  the  Pekin  market,  the  fruit 
being  of  fair  quality. 

A  large  importation  of  seed  of  this 
cultivated  type  was  made  and  the  i 
growing  of  the  stock  entrusted  to  Q^T 
of  the  leading  American  growers  of 
seedlings.  A  fine  stand  was  secured, 
and  then  the  yearling  seedlings  were 
transplanted  to  the  nursery  row  in 
California,  where  they  have  been  suc- 
cessfully budded  and  grafted  to  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties. 

Success  Crowns  Efforts 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  unions 
between  stock  and  scion  are  perfect, 
and  that  the  vigor  of  this  new  root  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Jap  seedling  and 
much  greater  than  the  French. 

Because  of  the  great  resistance  of 
the  new  stock  to  pear  blight  many 
orchardists  will  plant  the  seedlings  in 
orchard,  form  the  head  of  their  trees, 
and  then  bud  or  graft  Bartlett  and 
other  varieties  _upon  the  branches. 
Immunity  Guaranteed 

It  is  claimed  by  the  nursery  which 
introduced  this  Chinese  seedling  that 
with  such  a  practice  there  will  never 
be  any  blight  injury  below  the  point 
of  union  in  the  branches,  and  sock 
confidence  is  felt  in  the  blight  im- 
munity of  the  seedling  part  of  the 
tree  that  selling  contracts  are  beinj 
made  which  carry  an  agreement  to  re- 
fund the  purchase  price  if  any  such 
trees  are  killed  within  ten  years  by 

Wight-  A  thr 

Pear  men  who  have  investigated  tne 
matter  and  who  have  been  in  ton** 
with  Dr.  Reimer's  painstaking  and 
conclusive  experiments  at  Talent  arc 

enthusiastic     believers    in  the 
stock,  and  herald  it  as  a  most 
portant  advance  in  pear  growing 
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Portable  Platform  Scales 
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High  Prices  tor  Jrrart"  wu  w»  c@m® 


IN  choosing  a  business,  the  investor 
considers  first,  possible  financial 
returns.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
reasons  for  a  certain  selection.  Some- 
times fine's  health  is  a  consideration; 
advantages  for  a  family  may  be  given 
first  thought.  Desirability  of  a  cer- 
tain district  as  a  place  in  which-  to 
live  is  still  another;  yet  the  strongest 
impelling  motive  naturally  is  the  de- 
sire to  achieve  financial  success.  We 
may  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  the 
fruit  business,  as  in  other  lines,  men 
who  have  been  attracted  to  the  busi- 
ness because  of  the  opportunity  it 
offers  the  good  orchardist  to  "make 
a  stake."  The  number  of  investors, 
in  this,  as  in  other  lines  of  business, 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
prices  that  obtain  for  fruit  and  the 
net  returns  secured  by  the  growers. 

The  fruit  business,  like  all  others, 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs— its  periods 
when  nothing  but  discouragement  was 
apparent  among  the  growers,  and  its 


The  fruit  business  has  its  ups  and  downs.  Just  now,  in 
most  of  its  branches,  it  is  "up."  But  ™Wf™**™«» 
trying  to  guess  what  the  next  few  years  wtU  bring.  In  this 
unusual  article,  Mr.  Weldon  draws  some  shrewd  deductions 
based  upon  observations  made  during  years  of  close  contact 
with  the  industry. 

By  George  P.  Weldon 

CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL  EDITOR  OF  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Pomologist,  Choffee  Junior  College  of  Agriculture 

ganized  for  the  betterment  of  the  in- 
dustry. 


Despite  our  successful  effort  along 
this  line,  a  real  shortage  of  food  ex- 
isted in  Europe,' and  this  country  was 
.  called  upon  for  a  heavy  supply.  The 
demand  created  by  the  war  is  not  yet 
fully  supplied,  and  Europe,  while 
struggling  back  to  a  pre-war  state  of 
production,  still  must  look  to  Amer- 
ica, among  other  countries,  for  her 
fruits  and  other  foods.  . 

Effect  of  Organization 
While  the  effect  of  the  war  in  in- 


Other  Periods  of  the  Past 

The  writer  recalls  conditions  exist- 
ing in  1913.  Some  at  that  time  were 
making  a  "good  thing"  out  of  fruit 
growing;  more  were  not.  It  was  a 
period  of  "downs"— a  period  of  transi- 
tion, however— and  the  upward  ten- 
dency soon  became  apparent:-  In  1913 
the  peach  growers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  dry- 


periods  when  the  smile  of  content- 
ment and  prosperity  was  on  the  face 
of  everyone  engaged  in  it.  Ine  et- 
fect  of  these  periods  of  opposite  ex- 
tremes upon  the  industry  as  a  whole 
may  be  studied  with  both  interest  and 
profit. 

Now  a  Period  of  "Ups" 

Just  now  the  fruit  business  as  a 
whole  is  experiencing  a  period  of  ex- 
tremely high  prices,  and  general  pros- 
perity among  the  growers  is  the  re- 
sult.   We  must  except  a  few,  how- 
ever, such  as  those  who  are  growing 
lemons  in  the  face  of  a  low  foreign 
exchange  rate  which  greatly  favors 
the  European  grower  of  this  truit, 
and,  in  addition  to  this  handicap,  a 
tariff  so  low  that  it  has  no  effect  in 
checking    importations.  .The  lemon 
growers  fortunately  are  in  the  minor- 
ity and   the   troubles   they  are  ex- 
periencing because   of  foreign  com- 
petition are  not  being  experienced  to 
the  same  extent  by  growers  of  other 
fruits.    With  this  one  exception  this 
year,  like  the  past  two  years,  belongs 
in  the  period  of  the  "ups. 

Causes  of  High  Prices 
The  causes  of  the  pVescnt  cycle  of 
high  prices  are  not  hard  to  find.  No 
one  factor  can  be  designated  as  that 
which  has  brought  about  a  period 
never  equaled  in  the  history  of  the 
business  for  "topnotch"  prices.  The 
war  was  without  doubt  the  greatest 
contributing  cause  of  th.s  condition. 
Food,  we  are  told,  became  scarce  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  during  the 

WThe  nations  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  used  every  available  means 
to  avert  a  food  catastrophe,  and  the 
story  of  this  country's  supreme  effort 
to  increase  the  production  of  food 
crops  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 


Three  Good  Ways 


In  which  to  make  the  .  "ups"  exceed 
the  "downs": 

(1)  Intercropping  young  orchards. 

(2)  Producing  first-prize  fruit. 

(S)  Substituting  for  risky  sun-dry- 
ing, the  more  modern  and  certain 
method  of  artificial  dehydration. 

creased  prices  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  psincipal  factors  contrib- 
uting to  present  high  prices,  another 
thing  has  had  a  marked  effect.  Fruit 
growers  are  becoming  better  organ- 
ized for  their  protection  than  ever 
before.  The  upward  trend  was  noted 
by  those  in  closest  touch  with  market 
conditions  before  the  war. 

The  fruit  growers  were  beginning 
to  see  brighter  days  ahead,  and  not 
one  among  them,  who  has  benefited 
financially  since  the  war  began,  be- 
lieves that  anything  like  the  old  bed- 
rock prices  would  exist  now  even  had 
the  great  catastrophe  been  averted. 

Organization  has  resulted  in  care- 
ful standardization  of  the  product. 
Fruits  are  put  up  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive manner  than  ever  before.  De- 
ception once  practiced  so  generally  in 
the  packing  of  fruits  is  fast  becoming 
an  obsolete  practice,  -and  the  buyer 
now  is  generally  assured  of  a  good, 
honest  pack  when  he  purchases  the 
product  handled  by  some  agency  or- 


raisin  industry  has  been  put  on  its 
feet  by  effective  co-operation. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  writer"* 
mind  that  these  organizations  should 
receive   a   big   share   of   credit  for 
present  satisfactory  conditions.  Place 
the  fruit  business  back  where  it  was 
before  the  day  of  extensive  co-opera- 
tive   marketing,    leaving    it    to  the 
mercy  of  those  whose  only  interest 
was  often  to  profit  from  it  regardless 
of  the  deplorable  condition  resulting 
for  the  grower,  and,  despite  the  war, 
prices  would  be  unsatisfactory  now. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  many 
intelligent    growers   today    who  yet 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
that  the   c  o-o  pcrative  marketing 
agencies  create.  Non-support  of  these 
organizations  is  a  direct  blow  at  the 
foundation  of  permanent  success. 
Effect  of  Low  Prices 
Human    nature,    the    same  every- 
where, is  concerned  largely  with  the 
present.    We  may  profit  by  the  past 
in  a  measure,  and  we  may  build  our 
castle9  for  the  t'utur. .  but  the  present 
has  a  hold  upon  us  so  tenacious  that 
the  lessons  of  the  past  are  apt  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  future  is  hound  by 
the   uncertainty  of  things  that  a« 
to  be. 

Because  of  this  trait  ot  human 
ture,  a  period  of  low  prices  has 
effect  of  checking  planting  of  the 
crop  that  is  selling  for  a  low  figure 
on-  the  market,  and  may  even  go 
further,  as  in  the  «-t  of  the  San 

oaquin  Valley  peach   growers,  IB 
cause  them  to  take  cut  tneir  tree*. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  good  thing  to 
those  who  look  ahead  to  the  day  " 
good  prices,  as  lessened  competit* 
means  better  prices  for  them.    It  • 
will  look' into  the  history  of  the  far 
ing  business,  whether   it  deals  ,  r 
fruits  or  other  crops,  we  will  find 
a  period  of  low  prices  always 
in  a  curtailment  of  production  Intil  I 
prices  again  mount  skyward  bee 
»f  a  scarcity  of  the  commodity. 
What  Will  Come  Next? 
What  is  the  effect  of  high  pric 
This  question  is  of  vital  interest 
the  face  of  extremely  high  figures  | 
that  now  are  being  paid  for  certa» 
fruits.    In  answer  to  this  question  we 


the 


ing  thei^fruit,  were  experiencing  a 
period  wTien  prices  received  were  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  They  all 
were  discouraged,  many  to  the  point 
of  taking  out  their  orchards.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  act  upon  the  im- 
pulse to  do  so,  and  no  one  cou  d 
make  them  see  where  prices  would 
ever  again  justify  their  caring  for 
their  orchards.  The  prune  trowers 
had  been  passing  through  similar 
conditions  and  the  apricot  growers 
were  litt4e  better  off.  Since  that  day 
the  dried  peach  growers  have  become 
organized,  the  prune  and  apricot 
growers  have  done  likewise,  and  the 


need  only  analyze  the  situation 
respect  to  peaches.  It  is  sate  1 
that  the  same  people  who  pull 
peach  trees  in  1913-14  are  again 

Last  year  some  of  the  best  1 
of  canning  peaches  were  s°'d  I 
Operative  canneries  for  over  fa 
ton.  As  a  result  of  excessive 
there  was  a  run  on  the  nurset 
for  peach  stock,  and  most  of 
sold  o.ut  early  in  the  season, 
mounted  to  as  high  as  7.  ents 
and  often  could  not  be 
prise.    This  year  prit 

i  ...i  I  on  rare 
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IDEAL 

GREEN  FEED  SILO 


Why  Experts 
Selected  the  Ideal 


Anyone  can  manufacture  a 
silo  with  the  same  lasting  quali- 
ties as  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 

Anyone  can  build  a  silo  of 
long-lived  California  Redwood. 
Anyone  can  prevent  leakage  by 
using  heavy  refrigerator  doors 
that  provide  a  three-point  con- 
tact on  all  four  sides.  Anyone 
can  employ  the  same  methods  of 
making  the  walls  sturdy  and  air- 
tight. 

But  the  fact  remains,  that  in 
spite  of  the  many  silos  being 


made,  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  selected  Ideal  Green  Feed 
Silos. 

The  agricultural  experts  at 
Davis  chose  the  Ideal  because  of 
its  ability  to  yield  returns  long 
after  it  has  paid  for  itself.  Their 
judgment  in  selecting  silos 
should  be  of  benefit  to  you. 

You  wiuld  find  it  profitable 
to  investigate  the  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo.  The  coupon  will  save 
writing  a  letter  for  complete  in- 
formation. Mail  it  right  now. 


PACIFIC  TANK  AND  PIPE  COMPANY 
318  Market  Street  (Dept.  C)  911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Please  send  me  complete  information  regarding  the  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO 
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CASUALLY  considered,  it  may 
seem  a  far  cry  from  the  whale, 
cruising  along  the  river  mouths 
of  California  for  food,  to  the  egg  on 
your  breakfast  table;  nevertheless, 
the  connection  is  there,  and  whale 
fisher  and  poultryman  are  both  well 
aware  of  it.  The  secret  of  the  con- 
nection lies,  primarily,  in  the  magic  of 
protein,  in  which  the  meat  of  the 
coasting  whale  is  rich. 

Naturally  there  are  many  other 
considerations  entering  into  the  com- 
bination which 
converts  whale  r 
meat  into  break- 
fast eggs,  such  as  I 
the  abundance  of 
supply,  the  cost  of 
conversion,  which 
embraces  b  y  - 
products,  supply 
and  demand,  under 
each  of  which 
headings  come 
many  other  consid- 
erations, all  of 
which  have  been 
m  e  t  satisfactorily 
for  the  whaler,  the 
poultryman  and  the 
others  which  come 
between. 

On  the  northern-  .  _ 
most  edge  of  the 

California  coast,  where  the  placer 
mining  argonauts  of  the  Trinity  and 
Klamath  rivers  landed  at  Trinidad  in 
the  late  Forties  and  early  Fifties, 
there  has  recently  been  erected  (in 
fact,  it  is  not  yet  in  operation)  a  whal- 
ing station  whose  chief  output  is  to 
be  whale  meat  for  poultry.  There 
are  other  valuable  products  sought,  of 
course,  such  as  oil,  fertilizer  and  food 
products,  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  whale 
is  just  "meat,"  and  as  this  meat  is 
easily  and  cheaply  converted  into 
poultry  food,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
output  of  the  station  is  to  be  that 
commodity. 

$150,000  Plant 

The  station,  which  has  been  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  by  a  concern 
headed  by  Capt.  F.  K.  Dedrick,  is  not 
an  experiment,  because  some  four 
years  ago  Captain  Dedrick  built  and 
is  still  operating  a  similar  plant  at 
Moss  Landing  on  Monterey  Bay, 
where  all  the  details  of  the  business 
have  been  worked  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, and  all  the  problems  involved 
have  been  satisfactorily  met.  The 
Trinidad  plant  was  a  natural  expan- 
sion of  the  business,  called  for  by  the 
growing  commercial  demands  of  the 
business,  and  the  increasing  demands 
of  poultrymen  for  whale  meat  for 
poultry. 

Four  small  steamers  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  supplying  whale 
to  the  Trinidad  station,  each  provid- 
ed with  a  pneumatic  gun  for  shooting 
the  whale,  the  old  Fourth  Reader  pic- 
turesque harpooning  system  of  hunt- 
ing which  naturally  comes  to  mind 
when  whaling  is  mentioned  having 
been  discarded  under  the  growing  de- 
mands of  commerce  for  greater  dis- 
patch and  more  certainty  as  to  the 
catch.   These  small  100-foot  steamers 


.Pawing  TBfluft  TnA  b 
Sihrinater  TBdhib  Fncfinena 


What  small  boy  has  not, thrilled  to  the  romance  of  the 
"whalers,"  or  gazed  spellbound  upon  pictures  of  harpoon 
throwing  and  death-defying  struggles  with  the  monsters  of 
the  deep?  And  who  would  have  thought  that  so  common  an 
inspiration  as  "Barnyard  Biddy"  could  have  brought  about 
the  revival  of  this  interesting  industry?  Yet,  from  the  whale 
to  the  modern  breakfast  egg  is  not  a  far  cry! 

By  Alfred  Lindsley 


ply  up  and  down  the  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath  to  Cape  Men- 
docino, and  even  further  south,  which 
is  the  coast  whale's  feeding  ground, 
towing  their  catch  to  the  sheltered 


cove  on  which  the  whaling  station  is 

built.  The  situation  is  ideal.  The 
cutting  platform  of  the  station  is 
built  into  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  a 
long  apron,  or  incline,  which  slopes 


x^^y^y^yj^y^y^y^yj 


Scene  of  the  New  Whaling  Station 

Into  this  sheltered  cove  came  the  whaling  vessels  with  their  catches  in  tow. 
and  here,  by  means  of  modern  machinery,  the  great  chunks  of  whalemeat  are 
reduced  to  a  state  suitable  for  mixture  in  the  ration  ot  the  laying  hen. 


A  Good 
Time  to 
Start 


OEGINNINGS  in  poultry  raising 
■«*  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  the  fall  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  for  small  poultry  raisers  to 
make    their    start.    Obtain  pullets 

whenever    possible     .   , 

rather  than  older 
hens.  The  pullets 
selected  should  be 
well  matured  in  or- 
der that  they  will 
lay  before  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

Here  are  the  signs  of  maturity  in 
pullets:  Red  color  of  the  comb,  and 
size  and  growth  which  are  creditable 
for  the  br*eed  or  variety  raised.  Ma- 
ture hens  lay  few  eggs,  if  any,  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  while  they 
are  molting.  Well-matured  pullets,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  lay  fairly  well 
and  give  an  immediate  return  on  the 
investment. 


out,  so  that  it  can  breathe,  until  the 
entire  plumage  is  wet. 

Then  remove  it  from  the  water  and 
wrap  in  a  light-colored  cloth  which 
has  previously  been  warmed  and  hold 
it  in  this  manner  for  several  min- 
utes. Then  take  the  cloth  off.  If 
there  are  no  lice  on  it,  the  turkey  is 
free  from  them,  and  some  other  ex- 
planation must  be  sought  for  its  con- 
dition. 


AT  this  time  of  year  make  sure  that 
the  turkeys  you  are  developing 
for  holiday  trade  are  entirely  free 
from  lice.  Many  mysterious  deaths 
of  young  poults  are  due  to  lice.  Plain 

i-      ,  I,  „,..,.,     lard,    to    which  a 

f    few  drops  of  kero- 
!       Care  of  sene  have  been 

[       Y  added,  or  a  drop  of 

o  ng  olive  oil,  will  prove 

Turkeys  efficacious  for  head 

I     lice.    Grease  or  a 

"  •  •"  ■     dusting  compound 

may  be  used  elsewhere. 

Lice  also  may  occur  on  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  must  be  combated. 
If  the  young  turkeys  are  droopy  and 
unthrifty  and  you  have  examined  them 
without  finding  any  lice,  do  not  be 
too  sure  that  none  are  present  until 
you  have  tried  the  following:  Sub- 
merge the  little  turkey  in  warm  water, 
holding  it  with  just  its  bill  sticking 


V1ANY  varieties  of  grains  are  used 
*  *■  in  feeding  pigeons.  A  good  mix- 
ture of  staple  grains  may  be  made  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  small  whole 
corn,  hard,   dry   wheat,    Kafir  corn, 

Canada   peas,   and  _,,»„.„„.,„...^_,..„„,„..„j 

vetch,  with  a  small 

quantity   (about  5  „  — 

per  cent  each)  of    \  Katlon 

hemp  and  millet  'or 

seeds  added  during  Pigeons 

the  molting  period.  | 

Other     grains  ' 

which  may  be  substituted  for  or  added 
to  these  are  peanuts,  dried  garden 
peas,  cowpeas,  clipped  oats  or  hulled 
oats,  buckwheat,  Egyptian  corn,  and 
milo  maize,  while  a  small  quantity  of 
stale  bread,  rice,  rape,  millet,  canary 
or  sunflower  seed  may  be  fed  for 
variety. 

Canada  peas  are  expensive,  but 
seem  to  be  essential  to  the  best  re- 
sults, especially  during  the  breeding 
season.  Peanuts,  cowpeas,  and  dried 
garden  peas  give  quite  good  results 
and  sometimes  are  used  in  place  of 
Canada  peas  when  the  latter  are  high 
in  price.  Soy  beans  do  not  seem  to 
be  so  well  liked  by  pigeons. 

Tender  green  feed,  such  as  freshly 
cut  clover,  alfalfa,  and  chard,  lettuce, 
plantain  leaves  and  chickweed  may  be 
fed.  but  is  not  essential. 


down  into  the  water,  and  near  the 
foot  of  which,  to  a  moored  buoy,  the 
whales,  as  they  are  brought  in,  art 
made  fast.  As  the  weight  of  tht 
whale  may  be  anywhere  up  to  100 
tons  or  more,  a  powerful  donkey  en- 
gine is  anchored  to  the  platform  at 
the  head  of  the  incline,  and  when  a 
whale  is  wanted  for  processing,  a 
huge  chain  is  looped  around  his  tail 
and  the  donkey  engine,  the  most  pow- 
erful used  in  the  woods,  for  dragging 
out  the  great  redwood  logs,  draws  the 
huge  carcass  stead 
ily  upward  to  the 
floor  of  the  plat- 
form. 

The  cutting  crew, 
armed  with  huge 
chisel-shaped 
knives,  set  in  the 
ends  of  long  han- 
dles, much  like  an 
overgrown  carpen- 
ter's chisel,  fall 
upon  the  great 
black  or  gray  hulk, 
and  almost  in  a 
twinkling  the  blub- 
ber is  sliced  away 
and  carried  by 
gravity  t<>  the  ren- 
dering vats  below 
—  the  platform,  and 

the  process  of  mak- 
iiik  poultry  iced  from  whale  meat 
starts. 

Again  the  donkey  is  invoked  This 
time  great  hooks  attached  to  the  ends 
of  chains  are  plunged  into  the  moun- 
tains of  meat,  and  the  resistless  drums 
of  the  donkey,  working  with  what 
seems  human  intelligence,  wind  in  the 
chains,  tearing  the  meat  from  the  car- 
cass in  ^rcat  slabs,  which  are  quickly 
sliced  into  pieces  of  approximately  50 
pounds.  These  huge  slices  of  meat, 
deftly  pushed  to  the  edge  of  the  I 
level  flooring,  shoot  downward  into 
great  revolving  evaporating  tanks, 
where  terrific  blasts  of  very  hot  til 
quickly  evaporate  all  water  and  oil 
and  carry  the  dried  meat  along  to  thl 
further  end  where  it  is  fed  into  t 
never-ending  stream  of  hoppers. 

The  cutting  platform,  having  beer 
set  in  the  side  of  a  Hill,  for  plenty  0) 
elevation,  all  products  originating  or 
the  platform  move,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  each  succeeding  process,  e»« 
downward  under  the  law  of  gravity 
so  that  our  poultry  food,  with  etc! 
succeeding  process,  is  moved  onwan 
and  downward  till  it  reaches  tb< 
warehouse.  From  the  hopper  int« 
which  it  is  poured  by  the  drying  cyl 
inder,  the  meat  is  emptied  into  tb' 
yawning  mouth  of  a  great  pipe  whos' 
other  end  is  above  a  warehouse  hop  J 
per  several  hundred  feet  distant,  am 
the  stream  here  is  divided  into  sack 
ing  mechanisms,  which  is  the  fin* 
stage  before  shipment,  so  far  at  th' 
whaling  station  is  concerned,  thoofl 
by  no  means  the  end  of  the  proces 
of  making  poultry  food  of  whal> 
meat,  but,  as  Kipling  says:  "That  t 
another  story."  _ 

The  entire  output  of  the  Trinida' 
station  for  the  year  has  been  SOW  b  I 
a  corporation  that  finally  prepare 
and  markets  the  whale  meat,  now  ar 
pearing  under  a  different  name,  bi 
ready  for  the  conversion  in  the  tnos 
wonderful  of  all  laboratories,  that  o 
nature,  into  the  breakfast  egg,  o 
hen  directing  and  consnmmatinf  ti 
final  process. 
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GUIDING  ITS  TURNING  BY  ITS  PATENTED  LEADERS 
The  only  principle  allowing  a  rigid  constructed  four  wheel 
drive  tractor  to  handle  successfully  on  all  soils 


ATRACTOR  FOR  THE  ORCHARD.VINEYARD  AND  FARM 

An  Effectual  "30"  4  Plow  Tractor  Built  to  Meet  the 
Owner's  Expectations — Developed  to  Get 
Maximum  Traction  Under  All  Conditions 

After  two  years  of  development  The  WIZARD  is  of  rigid  unit 
by  an  experienced  tractor  organ-  construction/embodying  the 
ization  headed  by  one  of  the  fore-  only  principle  that  will  success- 
most  tractor  men  of  the  United  fully  handle  a  rigid  constructed 
States,  the  WIZARD  TRACTOR  four  wheel  drive  tractor.  The 
goes  into  production  and  will  WIZARD  is  a  strictly  Kroyer 
be  on  the  market  next  spring.  Product  throughout. 

KROYER  NDTDR5  COMPANY 

STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


True  Success 

WHEN  you  find  a  truly  success- 
ful man,  you  will  find  one  who 
loves  his  work. 
The  successful  breeder  of  animals 
is  the  one  who  really  cares  for  and 
understands  them.  The  man  who 
grows  better  grain  or  alfalfa  than  his 
neighbor  is  the  one  who  senses  the 
silent  voice  of  growing  things  and 
who  has  learned  the  ways  of  Nature. 

Among  Orchard  and  Farm's  con- 
tributors and  special  writers  are  many 
true  lovers  of  the  things  they  write 
about.  Our  milk  goat  editor,  Dr. 
Farmer,  is  an  example.  He  writes 
of  the  interesting  little  milk  producers 
with  the  greatest  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding. In  fact,  he  seems  almost 
to  understand  the  language  of  goats. 
He  is  successful  in  breeding  them  be- 
cause he  has  studied  them. 

Dr.  Farmer,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
handicap  of  blindness,  has  learned 
more  about  goats  than  many  men  wlio 
possess  all  their  faculties.  Some 
might  call  him  and  others  of  his  rare 
kind,  "cranks,"  for  Dr.  Farmer  is  a 
crank  on  the  subject  of  goats. 

We  must  thank  the  Lord  for  our 
cranks.  If  it  were  not  for  them  the 
world  would  not  progress. 


Legislative  Committee 

THIS  is  the  age  of  conclaves  and 
oratory.  Every  sort  of  associa- 
tion, organization  and  society 
for  mutual  protection  or  benefit 
selects  some  live  city  as  its  conven- 
tion point  and  passes  solemn  resolu- 
tions approving  or  condemning  every- 
thing from  Article  X  to  the  Russo- 
Polish  War. 

In  pleasing  contrast,  therefore,  is 
the  accomplishment  of  the  last  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  in  appointing 
a  committee  whose  function  should  be 
direct  action  rather  than  the  passing 
of  resolutions. 

This  body,  known  as  the  Agricul- 
tural Legislative  Committee,  has  held 
a  number  of  important  meetings  at 
which  were  represented  practically  all 
the  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions in  California. 

It  has  thrown  its  influence  heartily 
into  every  campaign  for  better  legis- 
lation for  the  producers,  and  already 
has  made  its  influence  felt  in  a  num- 
ber of  important  matters. 

Since  the  establishmept  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Legislative  Committee,  its 
scope  and  functions  have  increased 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  organizations  in  this  State. 
It  is,  in  its  present  form,  practically 
an  association  of  associations. 

More  will  be  heard  from  it.  Cali- 
fornia and  her  food  producers  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  substituting  ac- 
tion for  resolutions.  Many  more  or- 
ganizations should  follow  suit. 


ONE  seldom  hears  a  good  word 
from  farmers  for  the  "weather 
man."    True  enough,  his  guess 
quite  frequently  misses  the  mark. 

A  farmer  friend  of  the  writer's  once 
remarked    that    when    the  weather 


=TIhe  Farmer's  Friend 

grain  grower.  His  system  of  fallow 
or  rotation  must  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  the  rainfall  that  can  be 
expected  in  his  locality. 

In  many  other  ways  the  weather 
man  proves  himself  almost  daily  a 


"The  Kind  That  Mother  Makes" 

rpHE  dreamy  haze  of  an  autumn  eve;  the  crisply  tonic  air — 
The  crackling  fire,  as  shadows  weave  about  the  easy  chair — 

The  greeting  gay  of  Sue  and  Paul;  and  then  their  joyous  cheers. 
When  comes  a  sweet,  caressing  call:  "Supper's  ready,  my  dears.' 


A  H,  you  who  hallow  French  cui- 
sine,  and  wines  and  viands 
rare — 

Who  worship  the  Oods  of  Food 
and  Drink  —  could  you  but 
linger  there, 
And  grace  that  happy,  family  board, 
no  more  you'd  care  to  roam. 
A  ready  convert  you  would  be — 
and  bow  at  the  Shrine  of 
Home. 


fliOR  hunger's  the  sauce  that's  always  served;  and  touch  of  loving  hand* 
Can  add  a  flavor  all  unknown  to  cooks  of  other  lands. 

No  famed  salon  nor  great  cafe  can  boast  a  chef  who  bakes 

Such  meats  and  breads  and  pies  and  cakes  as  those  that  Mother  makes. 

(\B,  some  there  are  who  live  to  eat — and  some  who  eat  to  live. 

But  he  lives  best  and  is  thrice  blest,  who's  privileged  to  give 
The  happy  cook  a  just  reward  for  her  magic  touch,  so  deft — 

The  kiss  that  she's  entitled  to — when  there  isn't  a  vestige  left! 

— June  Francis  Dale. 


bureau  predicted  rain  he  always  pre- 
pared to  irrigate,  knowing  it  would 
be  dry. 

All  joking  aside,  however,  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  per- 
forms a  great  service  for  the  farmer 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. A  recent  example  of 
Weather  Bureau  service  was  the  warn- 
ing issued  to  prune  and  rice  growers 
of  the  terrific  storm  raging  in  the 
Northwest  and  apparently  headed  for 
the  upper  Sacramento  Valley. 

Another  interesting  example  of 
Weather  Bureau  service  is  the  pre- 
cipitation table  complied  on  the  basis 
of  facts  collected  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  which  indicates  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum  and  average  precipi- 
tation for  different  seasons  in  differ- 
ent localities. 

A  knowledge  of  precipitation  may 
effect  the  entire  cropping  plan  of  the 


true  friend  of  the  farmer.  Science 
gradually  is  eliminating  the  guess- 
work for  which  he  has  so  long  been 
criticised.  While  we  indulge  in  a 
quiet  smile  when  he  misses  his  guess, 
let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  weather 
man's  helpful  service. 


Girls'  Hmdepeinidenice 

OF  THE  many  reasons  for  the 
attraction  of  the  city  to  girls 
from  the  farm,  the  cash  income 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  this  unfortunate  migration. 

The  farm  must  compete  with  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  con- 
cerns where  unskilled  labor  may  be 
employed  and  trained. 

The  farm  is  not  getting  enough 
credit  for  the  home,  the  nutritious 
foods,  the  refreshing  air  and  natural 
scenery  and  the  more  real  economic 
freedom  it  offers.  Perhaps  a  cash  in- 
come of  her  own  will  help  the  farm 
girl  to  appreciate  these  natural  ad- 
vantages. 


Disciplined  Life 

H  \  GOOD  time  was  had  by  all," 
J-\   might   be   suggested   as  a 
phrase  to  typify  present-day 

ideals. 

There  are  plenty  of  reformers  to 
tell  us  what  is  the  matter  with 
America.  Our  opinion  is  that  there 
is  less  the  matter  with  America  than 
with  any  other  country  on  the  globe. 

However,  there  is  much  food  for 
thought  in  the  recent  succinct  state- 
ment by  President  Barrows  of  the 
University  of  California,  in  urging  the 
"doctrine  of  the  disciplined  life." 

"There  is  widely  advocated  in  the 
world  today,"  said  Dr.  Barrows,  "a 
doctrine  of  relaxed  endeavor.  It 
places  the  enjoyment  of  life  very 
high — I  think,  too  high.  It  sets  en- 
joyment as  the  goal  of  our  desires.  In 
this  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong." 

President  Barrows  points  out  that 
it  is  not  given  to  men  and  women  to 
make  enjoyment  their  goal.  Here  in 
California,  perhaps  we  are  more 
guilty  of  shortcomings,  in  this  re- 
spect, than  are  the  citizens  of  other 
districts. 

True,  because  of  California's  won- 
derful natural  resources,  we  can  enjoy 
life  more  continuously  and  with  less 
effort  than  the  people  of  other  States. 
But  this  fact  should  not  cause  us  to 
lose  sight  of  the  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion that  always  are  derived  from  a 
serious  and  industrious  mode  of  living. 

"The  only  real  rewards  are  those 
that  are  fairly  and  arduously  won.'' 
says  Dr.  Barrows.  The  necessity  of 
sacrifice,  instead  of  being  a  burden, 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  life 
worth  while.  We  may  all  well  adopt 
"The  Doctrine  of  the  Disciplined  ] 
Life." 


A'  Pleated  Reader — "Knclosed  find  $2 
for  three  years'  subscription.  I  think 
Orchard  and  Farm  is  the  finest  farm 
journal  published." — Harry  C.  Ander- 
son, Otay,  Cal. 
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OFFICES 

1111  Booth  Broadway,  Loa  Angelen,  Cal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  J.  Norrls  Hill,  1014  Hearst  Building 
NEW  YORK 

J,  M    Branham  Co.,  Brunswick  Building 

CHICAGO 

James  A.  Buchanan,  1281  Mailers  Building- 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

II  per  annum  or  3  years  for  S2. 
To  Canada  or  in  City  of  Los  Angeles,  II  36 
per  annum.  FoTelgn.  11.60  per  innim.  En- 
tered as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post- 
office  of  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  S.  1878.  

CONCISE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

On  practical  agricultural  subjects  are  la- 
vited.  Unavailable  manuscript  will  be 
promptly  returned  If  postage  Is  Inclosed 
Preference  Is  given  to  accounts  of  actual 
experiences,  telling  how,  when,  where,  who 
and  why. 
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MOLINE 

Tke  Universal  Tarm  Power  Plant 


The  Moline  is  unique  in 
the  tractor  field— made 
so  by  our  patent  pro- 
tection. 


Does  It  All 

It  is  the  correct  farm  power  unit,  doing  all  belt  and  field 
work,  including  cultivating,  with  one  man. 

3"2  Plow  Capacity 

3  plows  for  ordinary  conditions  which  prevail  in 
most  sections  of  the  country. 

2  plows  for  extreme  conditions  and  unfavorable 
seasons. 

An  average  elimination  of  4.7  horses  per  farm  and  a  total  average 
saving  of  $1447.58  per  year  is  reported  by  Moline  Tractor  perform- 
ance records  received  to  date — all  made  with  the  2 -bottom  plow. 
Here  are  three  representative  reports: 


//  desired  you  can  use  the  "drag  be- 
hind" or  horse  drawn  implements 
you  now  have  with  the  Moline  the 
same  as  with  other  types  of  tractors 


No.  horses 
displaced 
by  tractor 

7 
5 
4 


Value  of 
labor 
saved 


Saved  by 
the  Moline 
Tractor 


Name  and  Address 

(Name  on  request) 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 

(Name  on  request) 
Spencer,  Iowa 

(Name  on  request) 
Ossian,  Ind. 

*  This  is  clear  profit  for  the  year  over  the  cost  of  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  depreciation  and 
interest  on  the  investment. 


$150.00  $1614.00* 
800.00  1999.35* 
540.00  1577.50* 


Moline 
Atlanta 
New  Orleans 


Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 
St.  Louie 


We  will  be  glad  to  give  anyone  interested  the  opportunity  to  per- 
sonally inspect  these  records. 

See  Your  Moline  Dealer  or  Write  Our  Nearest  Branch  at: 

Poughkeepsic  Indianapolis  Portland  Denver  Minneapolis  Des  Moines 

Baltimore  Stockton  Salt  Lake  City  Kansas  City  Jackson,  Mich.  Bloomington,  III. 

Los  Angeles  Spokane  Columbus,  Ohio       Omaha  Sioux  Falls  Memphis 


OLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 
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Two  Great  Tractor  Shows--Fri7tf!£r 


THE  month  of  September  wit- 
nessed two  remarkable  and 
highly  successful  exhibitions  of 
tractors,  implements  and  accessories 
in  California. 

The  State  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  enterprise  of  its  tractor  fraternity, 
and  upon  the  evidence  of  prosperity 
and  progressiveness  furnished  by  the 


itors  was  noticeable  to  those  closely  in 
touch  with  the  situation.  "This  year's 
crowd  is  a  buying  crowd,"  said  one  Sales- 
man. "It  is  necessary  to  get  right  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  talk  business  all  the 
time."  He  added  that  he  show  was  a 
good  test  of  the  salesman's  knowledge  of 
his  own  product,  since  those  interested 
seemed  to  have  a  real  and  deep  under- 


Everywhere  over  the  8-acre  ex- 
hibit, there  were  features  of  nov- 
elty and  interest.  A  unique  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  Power-on-the- 
Farm  Show  was  Professor  L.  J. 
Fletcher's  instruction  and  repair 
tent,  which  was  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. With  some  of  his  staff 
men  from  Davis  and  a  corps  of 
service  men  from  the  factories. 
Professor  Fletcher  imparted  in- 
formation to  approximately  WW 

visitors. 

The  entire  tented  city  was 
absorbing  interest  and  it  is  * 
to  say  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
visitor,  already  are  planning  to 
stop  off  in  Sacramento  in  1921  to 
see  the  next  Power-on-the-Farm 
Show  at  a  State  Fair. 

National  Tractor  Show 
Also  unique  in  Power  Farming 
annals  was  the  great  outdoor 
show  held  at  Verdugo  Wood- 
lands, Glendale,  a  suburb  of  Los 
Angles,  by  the  Tractor  and  I m- 
pl  S  'Association  of  Southern 
CaHfornia,  under  the 

lent  of  Guy  Hall  ot  Kan 


of 
safe 


Cut  lotosd  by  Krojer  Muufacturtnf  Co 

Progress  in  Orchard  Tractor  Development 

Power,  ease  of  handling  and  short-turning  ability  are  requirements  met  by  the 
modern  orchard  tractor.  The  machine  illustrated  above  is  a  new  type,  of  California 
manufacture,  embodying  the  principle  of  four-wheel  drive. 


rff"^  kn°wn  tract°r 

show  organizer.  This  great  ex- 
Son  "attracted  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  and  resulted  m 
hundreds   of   sales.    It   was  the 


attendance  at  the  shows  and  the  large 
number  of  sales  made  to  farmers. 

A  feature  of  the  1920  tractor  situa- 
tion has  been  the  wonderful  co-oper- 
ation between  not  only  Northern  and 
Southern  Caliofrnia,  but  also  North- 
western and  Southwestern  districts,  as 
represented  by  their  Tractor  Associa- 
tions. 

State  Fair  Exhibit 

The  first  event  of  the  season  was 
the  State  Fair  "Power-on-the-Farm" 
exhibit,  a  highly  interesting  and  suc- 
cessful show,  for  which  much  credit 
should  be  given  to  George  Collins. 
Managing  Secretary  of  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association. 
Mr.  Collins  had  a  vision — which  he 
put  into  practical  use — that  all  power 
farming  exhibits — tractors,  threshing 
pumps,  trucks  and  farm  lighting 
plants,  stationary  engines  and  the 
like,  should  be  shown  to  the  public 
in  one  systematic  display. 

The  result  was  that  from  the  Hour 
the  Fair  opened  a  constant  stream 
of  visitors  poured  into  the  Power-on- 
the-Farm  enclosure.  Even  though  a 
high  wind,  the  first  night,  blew  down 
the  "Power-on-the-Farm"  sign,  still 
the  crowds  assembled.  There  was  a 
reason — they  did  not  need  the  sign. 
They  had  heard  enough  of  power 
farming  to  come  to  the  State  Fair 
to  see  the  first  comprehensive  unified 
display  of  the  kind  ever  held. 

And  it  was  not  curiosity  nor  sight 
seeing  entirely  that  caused  them  to 
walk  across  the  entire  Fair  Grounds 
to  reach  the  Power-on-the-Farm  ex- 
hibit. It  was  a  practical,  buying 
crowd.  The  total  sales,  according  to 
Manager  Collins,  amounted  to  nearly 
$500,000.  Several  exhibitors  reported 
sales  closed  for  fifteen  to  thirty  trac- 
tors. 

After  the  success  of  this  year  s 
Power-on-the-Farm  Show  at  Sacra- 
mento, it  is  only  right  to  expect  a 
permanent  building  for  a  show  in  the 
future.  In  fact,  Mr.  Collins  has  a 
bigger  dream — that  of  a  permanent 
Power-on-the-Farm  display  at  Sacra- 
mento the  year  around. 

That  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
modern  farm  machinery  is  becoming 
keener  every  year  is  shown  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  absorption  exhibited 
by  those  attending  the  power  farm- 
ing displays. 

Yet  a  different  spirit  among  the  vis- 


MOTOR  HAtlSO 
Thr  mowing  attachment 
illustrated  Is  *l*ln«  satlsfnc- 
tlon  on  many  tractor..  - 
cording  to  Its  Inventor. 
In*  It  possible  to 
falfa  with  less  cost  and  mncti 
greater  efficiency  than  Is 
possible  with  the  ordinary 
horse-drawn  mower. 


mak- 
harvest  al- 
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first  National  tractor  show  ever 
held  in  the  West. 

The  exhibits  were  shown  under 
the  trees  of  a  beautiful  mountain 
park  and  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience was  provided  for  the  spec- 
tators. Eastern  tractor  and  news- 
papermen were  unanimous  in  their 
expressions  of  pleasure  at  the  plan 
followed  by  Manager  Guy  HaH. 
President  Rainey  and  their  corps  of 
enthusiastic  .fellow-workers. 

The  Los  Angeles  show  was  abso- 
lutely unique — nothing  like  it  ever 
before  had  been  attempted.  Mother 
Nature  co-operated  wonderfully, 
ideal  weather  conditions  prevailing 
to  make  the  out-door  exhibit  suc- 
cessful. 

The  contrast  to  the  dusty,  dis- 
agreeable field  plowing  exhibitions 
of  former  years  was  so  marked  as 
to  excite  universal  comment.  It  was 
noted  that  many  of  the  visitors 
brought  their  families,  who  enjoyed 
the  band  concerts  and  the  shade  of 
the  beautiful  park. 

The  tractors  and  implements  at 
both  shows  embodied  many  refine- 
ments and  interesting  new  develop- 
ments. A  number  of  new  types 
and  models  were  shown,  but  less 
than  in  former  years.  The  impres- 
sion gained  was  that  standardiza- 
tion of  the  tractor  industry  is  be- 
coming more  general,  and  that  re- 
finements in  design  are  overcoming 
the  faults  that  users  have  found  is) 
earlier  models. 

Great  Banquet  Held 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Tractor  Show,  an  immense 
banquet  was  held  at  the  Alexandria 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  attended  by 
over  350  tractor  and  accessory- 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  news- 
papermen and  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State.  A  number 
of  representatives  of  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association, 
San  Francisco,  were  present. 

This  banquet  furnished  impressive 
evidence  of  the  magnitude  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  tractor  industry  in 
California.  It  was  even  predicted 
by  one  speaker  that  coming  gen- 
erations would  excavate,  in  wonder, 
the  bones  of  the  prehistoric  horse, 
relegated  to  the  oblivion  of  disuse 
by  complete  mototization  of  farrn 
and  industry. 

Interesting  indeed  will  be  the  de- 
velopments of  the  next  ten  years  is 
power  fanning.  Who  knows  how 
many  new  devices  and  improvements 
will  be  brought  into  play  in  the  final 
development  of  "Power  on  the 
Farm?"— J.  C.  K. 


standing  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
technical  points  involved. 
'  All  exhibitors  agreed  that  it  no 
longer  is  necessary  to  conduct  field 
plowing  tests  in  order  to  sell  trac- 
tors. That  the  "still  show"  has 
definitely  displaced  the  so-called 
"demonstration"  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. "The  buyers  are  willing  to 
take  the  field  work  for  granted. 
They  know  the  different  makes  of 
tractors  from  observation  on  the 
farms,"  said  one  manufacturer. 

Especially  were  the  visitors  at- 
tracted by  opportunities  for  securing 
tractor  information  and  education. 
"It  is  remarkable,"  said  one  sales- 
man, "how  the  visitors  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  how  eagerly  they 
listen  to  the  talks  of  the  instructors." 

The  instruction  school  at  the 
State  Fair  was  part  of  a  State-wide 
campaign  of  education  being  con- 
ducted by  the  California  Tractor 
and  Implement  Association,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  University. 


Interior  of  Great  Tractor  Tent  at  State  Fair  Exhibit 
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A  Square  Deal  for  the  Farmer 


If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  think  they  have 
I  nothing  at  stake  in  this  election — If  they  think  it  Is 
I  limply  a  contest  between  the  political  "Ins"  and  "outs" 
I  and  that  It  makes  no  particular  difference  to  the  farmer 
I  Which  wins — they  are  making  a  very  great  mistake,  and 
j  are  likely  to  realize  It  when  too  late  to  help  themselves. 

In  some  matters  of  Interest  to  the  farmers  the  two 
■  parties  agree. 

*  For  example,  both  favor  strengthening  the  rural 
|  eredlts  statutes ;  both  recognize  the  right  of  farmers  to 
|  term  co-operative  associations  for  the  marketing  of  their 
}  crops ;  both  favor  extending  our  foreign  markets  ;  both 
I  are  pledged  to  the  study  of  producing  farm  crops. 

Nov,  the  matters  mentioned  are  important,  but  not 

I  nearly  so  Important  as  certain  other  matters ;  and  In 
|  the  way  they  look  at  these  tremendously  more  Important 
N  matters  we  find  a  radlca  I   difference    between  the 

II  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties. 

The  difference  Is  so  vital  that  if  the  farmers  of  the 
[I  country  once  understand  it,  there  will  be  not  the  slightest 
I  doubt  as  to  which  party  they  will  support  at  the  polls 
1 t*  November. 

The  Farm  Voive  in  Government 

-  The  Republican  party  in  its  national  platform  is 
n  committed  to  "practical  and  adequate  farm  repre- 
k  aintatlon  In  the  appointment  of  governmental  offl- 
Nalala  and  commlssloni." 

Are  not  farmers  entitled  to  such  representation?  The 
LI  Bepubllcan  party  thinks  they  are. 

Tinder  Republican  rule,  for  sixteen  years  thai  sturdy 
Hand  faithful  Iowa  farmer.  "Tama  Jim"  Wilson,  was  at 
lithe  head  of  the  great  Department  of  Agriculture. 


i  What  happened  when  the  Democrats  came 
Iptwer? 


Into 


Why,  they  turned  out  "Tama  Jim"  and  put  In  a 
.university  professor  who  knew  nothing  about  agriculture 
|*M  gave  oo  evidence  of  caring  anything  about  it. 

interests   are    vitally    affected    by    the  ed- 
ition of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system, 
Farm  Loan  system,  etc.     Should  not  thor- 
competent  men  wno  understand  tne  farmers' 
and  who  have  a  sympathetic  Interest  In  agri- 
bo  on  thoso  boards? 

Republican   party  thinks    they    should  and 


Price  Fixing  and  Price  Drives 

parties  were  asked  to  promise  to  put  an  end 
h-flxlng  on   farm  products  and  to  government 
to  beat  down  prices  of  farm  products. 

Democrats   refused   to   make   such   a  pledge, 
publicans  agreed  and   in   their  national  plat 
re  pledged  to  "put  an    and    to  unnecessary 
and   ill-considered    efforts  arbitrarily 


to  reduce  prices  of  farm  products  which  Invariably 
result  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  producer  and 
consumer." 

Do  you  remember  what  happened  when  we  got  In 
the  war?  Do  you  remember  President  Wilson's  defini- 
tion of  a  "Just  price?"    He  said: 

"By  a  just  price  I  mean  a  price  which  will  sustain 
the  industries  concerned  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
provide  a  living  for  those  who  conduct  them,  enable  them 
to  pay  good  wages,  and  make  possible  the  expansion  of 
their  enterprises,"  etc. 

And  then  do  you  remember  what  happened?  Gov- 
■  ernment  contracts  of  all  kinds  were  let  on  a  cost-plus 
basis.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  was  allowed  to  figure 
all  of  the  cost  of  every  kind  vvhlch  he  incurred  (and  he 
was  not  restricted  in  his  expense)  and  in  addition  was 
allowed  to  figure  a  handsome  percentage  on  top  of  all 
his  expense  and  fix  his  price  to  cover  everything. 

Waa  the  farmer  allowed  that  "Just  price"  which 
was  granted  so  freely  to  others?  He  was  not.  Prices 
on  some  of  his  products  were  absolutely  fixed,  and  with- 
out investigation  of  the  cost  of  production. 

One  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration when  asked  about  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
crops  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  this  was  no  tltne  to 
investigate  farm  costs  of  production ;  that  it  was  the 
farmer's  business  to  produce  and  not  bother  his  head 
about  the  cost. 

Throughout  the  war  the  farmer  was  frantically  urged 
to  produce  by  one  crowd,  while  another  crowd  was  using 
every  device  of  market  manipulation  to  bold  down  prices 
of  farm  products.      Was  that  fair? 

Government  Drives  Against  Farm  Prices 

But,  someone  will  say.  we  were  in  war,  and  the 
farmer  should  not  complain  about  what  it  was  necessary 
to  do.  even  if  they  didn't  do  It  to  others. 

Very  well.  Let  us  overlook  what  happened  during 
the  war.  Let  us  wipe  the  slate  clean  up  to  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  Let  us  consider  what  has  happened 
to  the  farmer  since  the  war  ended. 

The  farmer  had  been  urged  to  produce  to  the  limit 
and  had  been  assured  that  even  If  peace  came,  all  he 
could  grow  would  sell  at  profitable  prices. 

Do  you  remember  the  price  drive  in  January,  1910, 
within  three  months  after  the  armistice  had  been  signed? 

Do  you  remember  the  more  determined  drive  in 
July,  1019,  when  bogs  dropped  from  $22.10  on  July  15 
to  $14.50  on  October  15,  although  pork  products  to  the 
consumer  dropped  on  an  average  less  than  10%  T  In 
June,  1920,  hogs  were  selling  at  $5.50  less  per  hun- 
dred than  In  June,  1919,  but  retail  ham  prices  were 
$3.00  per  hundred  higher. 

Ab  a  result  of  the  government  drive  the  producer 
received  less  and  the  consumer  paid  more.  Who 
benefited  ? 


And  do  you  remember  the  government  drive  of  the 
last  three  months,  and  what  it  has  done  to  the  prices 
of  grains  and  livestock?  Within  two  months  the  pros- 
pective value  of  the  1920  corn  crop  decreased  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  Great  advertisements 
announced  that  the  government  proposed  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  living  by  dumping  on  the  market  the  millions 
of  pounds  of  government  surplus  meat  at  bargain  prices. 

Have  you  been  making  so  much  money  on  your 
cattle  and  hogs  that  you  can  afford  further  reduc- 
tions in  prices? 

In  July,  1919.  No.  2  corn  sold  In  Chicago  for  $2.19 
per  bushel  ;  In  July,  1920,  for  $1.56,  a  decrease  of  29%. 
In  July,  1919,  steers  sold  in  Chicago  for  $15.60;  in 
July.  1920,  for  $15.00,  a  decrease  of  4%.  In  July.  1919. 
hogs  sold  in  Chicago  for  $21.85 ;  in  July.  1920.  for 
$14.85,  a  decrease  of  33%.  The  decrease  in  wool  prices 
was  25%.  In  beating  down  prices  of  these  products  did 
the  government  help  the  consumer? 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  consumer  paid  24.1%  more  for  his  food 
articles  in  July,  1920,  than  In  July,  1919.  He  paid 
12.4%  more  for  his  clothing;  47.4%  more  for  his  fuel 
and  lighting.  During  the  same  time,  metals  and  metal 
products  Increased  20.9%,  lumber  and  building  material 
79%,  house  furnishing  goods,  47.8%.  But  according  to 
the  same  authority  all  farm  products  had  decreased 
over  4%  in  July,  1920,  as  compared  with  July,  1919. 

We  shall  not  deal  further  with  this  sickening  story 
of  Incompetent  and  inefficient  government  meddling.  You 
know  the  story  in  most  of  its  details. 

As  you  think  it  over,  remember  this  one  outstand- 
ing fact:  That  the  Democratic  party,  If  continued 
in  power,  Is  committed  to  In  power  Is  committed  to 
the  same  sort  of  a  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
farmer  and  stockman  that  it  has  followed  during 
the  past  two  years.  It  was  asked  to  promise  to  stop 
officious  meddling  which  benefits  only  the  speculator  and 
the  profiteer,  but  it  refused  to  make  such  a  promise. 

In  justice  to  themselves  and  their  families  and  the 
generations  to  come  after  them,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  should  put  in  power  the  Republican  party, 
which  realizes  its  obligations  to  them  and  to  all  other 
classes  of  citizens,  and  which  further  realizes  that  If 
the  farmer  is  not  given  a  square  deal,  our  agriculture  Is 
going  to  be  wrecked. 

Talk  to  your  neighbors  about  these  things  and  make 
sure  that  they  understand  what  a  vital  Interest  the 
farmer  has  in  the  presidential  election  November  2. 

Republican  National  Committee 


Republican  National  Committee, 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me,  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of  Senator 
Harding's  address  on  the  present  day  problems  of 
the  farmer. 
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Plant  the  seed  that  car- 
ries this  tag.    It  spells  p-r-o-t-e-c-t-i-o-n. 
Germain's  "99  35-100%  PURE  Melilotus  Indica 
Seed"  is  recleaned  and  specially  treated  for  quick 
and  easy  germination. 

Buy  From  Your  Local  Dealer 


POMONA  —  Western  Whole- 
sale &  Brokerage  Co. 
PORTERVI  LLE — J.  A.  Rigby 
-EXETER— D.  H.  Rowland 
RIVERSIDE— E.  L.  Koethen 
SANTA  ANA— Newcom  Bros.*' 
ANAHEIM— Anaheim  Feed  & 
Fuel 

FILLMORE— Fillmore  Whole- 
sale Co. 
SAN  JOSE— Arthur  Cann 


SAN  DIEGO— Harris  Seed  Co. 
WHITTIER— L.   Landreth  & 
Co. 

ORANGE— T.  L.  Faris 
REDLANDS—  Redlands  Oil 

Co. 

VAN  NUYS— Van  Nuys  Feed 

&  Fuel  Co. 
COVIN  A— San  Gabriel  Valley 

Milling  Co. 
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•greatest  cover  crop  on.  earth." 


DeLAVAL 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


High  Efficiency  Saves  Power 

Here  are  shown  the  five  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  DeLaval  laby- 
rinth rings.  The  advantages  attained  In  reducing  the  leakage  and 
Increasing  the  clearances  have  led  the  DeLaval  engineers  to  perfect 
the  ring  "E."  This  consists  of  two  removable  rings,  one  attached  to 
pump  casing,  the  other  to  revolving  impeller.  The  intermeshlng 
grooves  greally  reduce  leakage  without  the  many  disadvantages  of 
the  straight  rings.  These  rings  are  made  of  bronze  and  thoroughly 
tested. 

'I'liU  In  one  of  a  aerlea  of  advertisements  explnlnlnf 
the  different  imrts  of  tlie  Del.nval  IrriKiitiun  fomp. 
Write  us  and  learn  what  cun  lie  saved 
with  High  Efficiency  Pumps. 

Herzog  Electric  &  Engineering  Co. 

172  Steuart  St.,  San  Francisco 


Cross  Pollination  Helps  Plomnis 


PLUMS  probably  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  fruit  may  fail  to 
bear  because  of  the  absence  of 
pollen  from  some  inter-lertile  va- 
riety. An  interesting  observation  has 
been  made  by  the  writer,  for  two  con- 
secutive seasons,  in  a  Kelsey  plum 
orchard  that  would  convince  the  most 
skeptical  that  there  is  a  benefit  in 
growing  more  than  one  variety  in  an 
orchard. 

The  man  who  planted  the  orchard 
wanted  nothing  but  Kelsey,  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  trees  did  not  all 
come  true  to  name  and  a  few  Wick- 
sons  were  found  among  the  Kelseys 
when  beajing  began.  Most  of  these 
were  top-worked  to  Kelsey,  but  for- 
tunately a  few  were  missed,  for  there- 
by hangs  the  tale. 

Surrounding  a  fine  Wickson  tree 
near  one  corner  of  the  orchard  Kelsey 
trees  for  about  five  rows  away  bear 
heavily  every  year.  Last  year  and 
igain  this  year  the  load  of  fruit  was 
at  least  three  times  as  heavy  on  tho 
Kelsey  trees  that  were  near  the 
VVickson.  In  another  part  of  the  or- 
chard there  stands  a  second  VVickson 
tree  and  again  the  striking  benefit  of 
its  pollen  is  evidenced  by  a  triple  crop 
of  Kelseys  on  all  the  nearby  trees. 

An  interesting  point  shown  in  tne 
Accompanying  illustration  is  the  neces- 
sity for  props,  which  support  the  load 
of  fruit  on  one  of  the  vVickson  trees, 
for  they,  too,  bear  heavily,  and  the 


Interesting  Examples 

The  tree  at  the  left,  with  one  prof] 
tea*  not  cross-pollinated .  The  one  at 
the  right  shows  effect  of  cross-pollina- 
tion. The  loner  illustration  is  « 
"close-up"  of  one  of  the  heavy-bearing 
Wickson  trees. 

only  props  in  the  Kelsey  orchard  of 
10  acres  are  those  used  on  trees  close 
to  this  Wickson  tree. 

Manager  Jamison  of  the  orchard  hat" 
made  for  many  years  the  same  obser- 
vation during  the  past  two  years  and 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  Wicksoa 
trees  has  been  put  to  practical  use; 
now  every  fifth  Kelsey  tree  in  every 
fifth  row  throughout  the  entire  tract 
has  a  Wickson  bud  growing  in  it  in 
order  that  there  may  be  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  W  ickson  pollen  over  the 
whole  orchard.  It  is  safe  to  say  (^H 
the  yield  will  be  doubled  and  not  un- 
likely trebled  at  tifnes,  when  all  tfl 
Wickson  branches  begin  to  bloom.- 
G.  P.  W. 


Grasshoppers  and  Their  Control 

Orchard  and  Farm,  from  time  to  time,  has  published 
observations  on  and  formulae  for  the  control  of  the  grass- 
hopper pest.  Mr.  Weldon  here  summarizes  the  summer's 
work,  and  gives  the  very  latest  developments  in  California's 
successful  campaign  against  the  "hoppers." — Ed. 


LOCUSTS  which  from  time  im- 
memorial have  devastated  the 
farmers'  crops,  and  of  which 
many  references  may  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  are  only  grasshoppers  under 
another  name.  Other  insects  are 
sometimes  erroneously  called  locusts. 

For  example,  the  cicadas,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  so-called 
"seventeen-year  locust,"  is  a  species 
that  spends  17  years  of  its  life  in  the 
larval  stage,  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  it  feeds  on  small 
roots,  and  lives  only  a  few  weeks  as 
an  adult  insect. 

The  cicadas  are  not  destructive  in- 
sects in  comparison  to  the  locusts, 
their  only  injury  %cing  to  branches 
of  trees  in  which  some  species  have 
the  habit  of  ovipositing.  This  is  true 
of  the  seventeen-year  cicada  (locust) 
and  outside  of  this  injury,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  severe  during  the 
season  when  adults  are  out,  it  is  of  no 
economic  importance. 

True  Grasshoppers 

The  true  locusts  or  grasshoppers 
may  be  numbered  among  our  very 
worst  pests.  They  occur  all  over  the 
world,  and  ancient  writings  are  full 
of  stories  concerning  their  ravages. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  West  a 
species  called  the  Rocky  Mountain 


locust  (Melanoplus  spretus) 
'abundantly  in  certain  areas  on 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rockies.  O 
sionally,  when  food  became  sc 
these  insects  migrated  great  distan 
often  going  eastward  into  the  «T " 
sippi  Valley.  There  were  so 
injects  in  the  air  at  the  time  whe 
general  migration  was  taking  p" 
that  the  sun  was  partially  obscu 
and  many  an  old  tune  resident  of  tht 
West  can  remember  distinctly  suck 
migrations  in  the  seventies  1*4 
eighties.  This  species  had  the  hs 
of  descending  upon  fields  of  gro« 
grain  or  other  crops,  wherever 
located  them  along  the  pathway 
their  flight,  completely  devoir 
everything  green,  and  again 
to  the  air  in  search  of  other  fields. 

California  Locusts 

There  are  many  different 
of  locusts  in  California.  Some  o 
migrate  short  distances,  but  th 
no  general  migration  for  a  long 
tance,  as  was  characterize! 
Rocky  Mountain  locust,  whi 
cent  years  has  become  pra< 
not  wholly  extinct,  due,  it  i 
its  habit  of  breeding  in  rati 
areas,  year  after  year,  thus  gitr 
(Continued  on  rage  SS) 
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Just  as  Glidden  Paint  saves  buildings,  CHdden  Insecticides 
save  crops — and  no  matter  the  kind  of  crop  there's  a  Glidden  Insecti- 
cide tlial  will  save  it — Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Calcium,  Glidden  Dry  Pow- 
dered Bordeaux  Mixture,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Bot do- Arsenate 
and  Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green. 


1% 


r.  VP 


GUDDEN 

IPAIN1 


jar .'T  rHf  -h  ;v-"^v — -*■»•.  ""^-W 
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Everywhere  on  Everything 

^save  die  surface  and  save  all 


Paint  the  surface  and  "paint  right" 
is  to  be  sure  you're  "saving  all" — and 
,to  paint  right  is  to  use  Glidden  Paint. 

All  of  the  tumble  down  farm  build- 
ings in  your  neighborhood  could 
easily  have  been  saved.  The  increased 
value  they  would  have  gained  during 


the  last  few  years  would  have  saved  the 
painting  cost  many  times  over. 

So  decide  to  paint  NOW.  Paint 
every  surface  that  shows  signs  of 
wear.  The  kind  of  surface  determines 
the  kind  of  Glidden  Finish  and  there's 
a  Glidden  Finish  for  every  surface 


that's  worth  saving.  See  the  Glidden 
Dealer  the  next  time  you're  in  town. 
He'll  gladly  help  you  select  kinds 
and  colors. 

THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY 

National  Headquarters,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stocks  in  principal  cities. 


Factories:     Cleveland     Chicago     San  Francisco    Oakland     Reading     Baltimore     New  Orleans     St.  Louis    St.  Paul     Brooklyn  Toronto 
Branches:       New  York    Chicago    Kansas  City    Boston    Scranton     Evansville    Birmingham     Baltimore     Pittsburgh     Portland    Atlanta     Dallas  Houston 
Beaumont     El  Paso     Olympia.  Wash.     Ft,  Worth     Des  Moines     Memphis     Seattle    Oklahoma  City     Montreal  Winnipeg 
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THE 

TRACTOR  AND 


E-B 

Farm  Implements 


LINE 

HORSE-DRAWN 


12-20  EMERSON  BRANTINGHAM  TRACTORS 
GREATER  FUEL  ECONOMY 
MORE  POUNDS  PULL 

Have  you  a  fully  illustrated  E-B  12-20  Motor  Catalog?     If  your  dealer 
doe*  not  have  one  for  you  we  will  gladly  supply  you. 

B.  HAYMAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 

118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St.    Since  1876    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


o  '-  o  o  o. 


$50,000 
Cash  Prizes 
and  Purses 


The  Los  Angeles 

Live  Stock  Show 

Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles 

Oct.  2-10,  Inc. 

The  Greatest  Combination  of  Educational  Live  Stock  Features  and 
Program  of  Amusement  Events  Ever  Held  in  Los  Angeles  in  One  Single  Show. 

BLOODED  STOCK— Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Swine,  Sheep,  Goats,  Poultry, 

Pigeons,  Rabbits. 

EVERY  MINUTE  ATTRACTIONS  TO 
EDUCATE  DIVERT  AMU8E 

EQUE8TRIAN  EVENTS— BIG  HORSE  SHOW- 
RODEO— Running  Race  Classics,  Kennel  Show,  Pet 
Stock  Exhibits,  Amateur  Boxing,  Fashion  Parade,  Rid- 
Stock  Exhibits,  Amateur  Boxing,  Fashion  Parade, 
Trick  Riding,  Trick  Roping,  Relay,  Hurdle  and  Chariot 
Races.  Famous  Santa  Catalina  Island  Marine  Band — 
Surprises  Galore. 

Open  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M. 
Admission  50c 
All  Roads  Direct 


BERRIES 

Are  the  best  paying  crop  to  plant.  Produce  big  crops  the  first  year.  Small 
fruit  prices  are  high,  and  are  sure  to  continue.  Order  your  plants  from  us  now 
for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery,  because  plants  will  ba  scarce  later. 

M.  J.  MONIZ,  Berry  Specialist,  Sebastopol,  Calif. 


Nursery  Stock  Cost  More 

i 


IT  HAS  been  intimated  that  nursery 
stock  prices  will  soar  again  the 
coming  season.  There  has  been  very 
heavy  planting  of  certain  fruits  since 
the  period  of  high  prices  of  the  or- 
chard product  began.  There  may  be 
some  "let-up"  if  the  price  of  the  nur- 
sery tree  goes  too  high. 

Not  many  years  ago  peach  trees 
were  a  drug  on  the  market  at  15  to  25 
cents.  Now  the  nurseryman  doesn't 
"bat  an  eye"  when  he  asks  us  65  or 
75  cents  each  for  them.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  may  be  found  in  the  real 
shortage  that  exists. 

This  will  only  be  temporary,  as  ex- 
cessively high  prices  will  induce  many 
to  grow  stock,  with  the  inevitable  re- 


sult of  lower  prices  when  the  supp 
exceeds  the  demand  again. 

With  the  high  prices  there 
come  a  general  movement  to. 
better  stock.  Nurserymen  are 
ing  and  talking  bud-selection  as  nK 
before,  and  some  of  them  already  hav 
made  a  start  in  that  direction. 

The  planter  will  not  complain  j 
riously  about  a  permanent  increai 
prices   within    reason    if  the 
grown  is  far  superior  to  that  recc 
in  the  past;  we  must  expect  with-i 
advent    of    careful    bud -select  iofll 
slight  increase  in  cost  of  stock, 
let  us  hope  that  prices  wilf  not ' 
main  at  the  excessively  high  fig 
now  quoted. — G.  P.  W.  , 


ion 
igurc 


THE  fruit-picking  shears,  illustrated 
herewith,  are  the  invention  of  J. 
D.  Houck  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  has 
taken  out  a  patent  on  his  device. 

The  principal  feature  recommend- 
ing this  instrument  is  the  attachment 
which  makes  it  possible  to  hold  the 
fruit  with  the  shears,  after  it  has  been 
picked.    As  a  consequence,  the  oper- 


ator's left  hand  is  left  free  to 
ulate  the*lmib  of  the  tree,  and 
drop  the  fruit  into  the  carrier  simp 
by  releasing  the  pressure 

handles  of  the  shears. 

The  instrument  is  equipped 
strong  spring,  which  opens  the^ 
when  relemed.  yet  fits  the  har  " 
fortabljr  and  is  easily  operated.  t 


Budding  Lemons  to  Oranges 


A SUBSCRIBER  inquires  as  to  the 
advisability  of  budding  lemons  to 
Valencia  oranges.  He  states  that  one 
of  his  neighbors  has  had  good  suc- 
cess in  budding  to  navels,  but  that  in 
attempting  the  Valencia  budding,  he 
found  that  the  trees  produced  fruit 
only  about  9  or  10  years  and  then 
stopped  bearing.  "I  understand  many 
lemon  growers  are  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  budding  to  Valencias.  Do 
you  think  this  is  practical?"  our  sub. 
scriber  inquires. 

Reply  by  Robert  W.  Hodgson 
The  trees  should  be  budded,  not 
grafted,  as  the  latter  method  does  not 
prove  as  successful  in  this  instance. 
It  is  still  a  debatable  question  as  to 
the    practicability    of    budding  the 


Valencias  to  the  lemen;  for  a 
defined  reason,  the  lemon  in  the  I 

makes  the  tree  short-lived  in 
many  cases. 

However,  if  the  trees  are 
the  results  should  prove  to 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  much  d< 
obtain    satisfactory  results, 
lemon  in  the  orange  produce 
flavor. 

As  yet,  the  budding  of  th 
frnits  is  unperfected  and  the 
obtained  rest  mainly  with  the 
tions  of  the  trees  at  the  time, 
exercised  when  budding  and 
tinued  care  thereafter.  The 
however,  is  considered  advisat 
practicable,    and  probably 
widely  advocated  if  present  con 
continue  in  the  lemon  industry 


Ben  Takes  Pride  in  His  Mental  Development 

"/  figger  on  ma  bin'  my  livin'  by  my  wit*,"  remarked  Ben  Connai 
the  other  day,  while  watching  hit  wife  carry  in  an  armful  of  wood, 
it  tome  f tiler t  that  never  maket  their  headt  tave  their  mutclet.  A 
me,  I'm  allut  figgerin   out  labor-tavin'  devicet.     F'rinttance,  I  had 
traption  all  rigged  up  fer  hoittin'  th'  hay  into  th'  barn  by  gravity,  th' 
being  operated  by  a  weight  hooked  onto  th'  other  end  of  a  cable,  ru 
through  th'  barn,  and  tlidin'  down  th'  hill  behind  th'  buildin'.  He 
I  worked  to  long  perf ectin  it  that  the  hay  got  tunburned,  to  I  didn't 
no  effort  t'  put  it  in  th'  mow.    It't  often  that  way  with  inventor*, 
never  git  th'  benefit  of  their  own  gen'ut,  but  timply  pattet  it  down  * 
ferity,  bein',  at  a  rule,  onappreciated  ontil  they  pane*  into  th'  great  bey 
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(Continued  From  Pare  20) 

parasitic  enemies  a  chance  to  de- 
stroy it. 

The  outbreak    of    these    pests  in 
California  is  more  or  less  seasonal 
and,  while  every  year  is  a  bad  grass- 
hopper year  in  some  section,  certain 
.seasons  witness  a  more  or  less  gen 
leral  infestation,  and  fighting  the  pest 
Becomes   necessary   on   a  Statewide 
■scale. 

Control  Possible 
]  Fortunately,   grasshoppers   can  be 
■controlled  and,  while  each  year  losses 
from  their  attack  arc    heavy,  their 

ages  are  checked  when  modern 
hods  of  fighting  are  employed. 
Nothing  is  more  effective  than 
son  bran  made  according  to  the 
lowing  formula,  recommended  by 
D.  Urbahns  of  the  State  Depart- 
!t  of  Agriculture: 

•la  green    1  lb. 

lolasses  (cheap  black  strap)   2  qts. 

emons   Vfe  doz. 

iter    4  gals. 

 25  lbs. 

irections  for  mixing  and  applying 
given  by  Mr.  Urbahns  as  follows: 
the  above  materials  by  stirring 
DURhly   in   Paris   green,  molasses 
water  first.    Grind  the  lemons  in 
neat  grinder  and  add  this  liquid, 
alowly  pour  the  mixed  solution 
er  the  bran  and  stir  thoroughly  until 
|a  even  mixture  is  secured. 

The  poison  should  be  spread  in  the 
Ifternoon,  but  early  enough  so  that  it 


(Quince  and  Apple  Sauce! 

U'm'ml  Doesn't  it  make  your 
mouth  water?  Few  person*  could 
bite  into  a  raw  quince  without 
"making  a  face,"  but  this  in- 
teresting fruit,  when  made  into 
sauce  or  combined  with  other 
fruit;  ham  a  delicious  and  dis- 
tinctive flavor.  Many  horticul- 
turists believe  the  quince  will 
come  in  for  a  great  deal  more 
attention  within  the  next  few 
years  than  has  been  accorded 
it  in  the  past.  Next  month,  Mr. 
Weldon  will  give  us  a  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  article 
on  the  quince.  Every  fruit  grow- 
er will  await  this  feature  with 
greatest  interest.  Watch  for  it 
in  the  November  number. 


on  the  ground  before  the  grass- 
T>ers  have  secured  their  evening 
In  orchards  the  most  convenient 
hod  is  to  spread  the  poison  by  hand 
nuch  the  same  way  as  grain  is  sown. 
Bre  it  Is  applied  to  large  grain 
Is,  however,  the  most  practical 
dod  Is  to  spread  it  with  an  end- 

grain  seeder, 
tie  poison  bran  mash  should  be  used 
he  rate  of  about  five  pounds  to  the 
The  poison  works  rather  slowly, 
ally  taking  two  or  three  days  to 
results.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
Dolson  bran  mash  be  finely  divided 
not  left. in  lumps,  since  it  is  very 
erous  to  livestock  if  left  in  such  a 
Won  that  they  can  pick  it  up. 
shouldjiot  be  allowed  in  a  field 
poison   bran    mash   has  been 
I.— G.  P.  W. 


Shootlnr  Stan 
engaged  in  cleaning  an  ob- 
once  noticed  an  astronomer  Iook- 
•  telescope.     A  few  moments 
a  star  (all,  the  son  of  Erin  was 
nark: 

that  chap'*  a  crack  shot !"  . . . . 


Deeper -Faster -Bettet 

Plowing  with 


The  biff,  exclusive,  patented  fea- 
ture or  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor Plow  is  that  it  travels  on  four 
wheels,  the  rear  two  of  which  are 
adjustable  in  direction,  which 
resists  side  draft  and  positively 
prevents  tailing,  even  in  gangs 
of  three  and  four  plows. 

The  plow  has  the  steering  prin- 
ciple of  the  automobile.  The  di- 
rection of  the  front  wheels  is 
directly  controlled  by  the  hitch. 
Five  disc  adjustments  adapt  the 
"Caterpillar"  Disc  Plow  for  use 
in  the  hardest  or  softest  land. 
The  lever  control  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rear  wheels  makes  it 
the  only  plow  really  suited  for 
•  ide-hill  plowing.  Extension 
bands  on  the  wheels  make  it 
possible  to  use  it  even  in  marshy 
lands,  with  water  in  the  furrow. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  Plow 
is  a  plow  of  original  design  and 
sturdy  build,  meeting  every 
plowing  rc  iu.  ement  encoun- 
tered in  thirty  years  of  contact 
with  farming  needs.  Our  new 
booklet,  completely  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  say 
you  are  interested  in  plows. 


Sam*  plow  a* 
shown  aboTO, 
equipped  with 
mold  board 
bottoms. 


tof.US.Ftt.OK 

TRACTOR 
PLOWS 

The  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  Plow — com- 
bination disc  and 
moldboard — satis- 
fies every  demand 
for  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  plow- 
ing. It  successfully 
combines  light  draft  and 
heavy  service  and  is 
specially  designed  for  Pa- 
Coast  conditions  and  to 
work  behind  tractors  of  every 
type,  width  and  power  capacity. 

Light  draft,  because  of  lessened  fric- 
tion, permits  deeper  plowing,  or  the 
pulling  of  a  greater  width  of  plows, 
which  means  faster  work,  with  no 
increase  of  power.  Three-point  suspension 
keeps  the  plowing  depth  uniform  on  uneven 
ground.  Unique  hitch  control  keeps  the 
tractor  off  the  plowed  ground. 

As  a  disc  plow,  the  "Caterpillar"  Plow  has 
no  equal.  Strong  disc  standards,  exceptional 
clearance,  big  discs  that  leave  ridgelecc  fur- 
rows— these  are  a  few  of  the  special  features. 
With  the  discs  adjustable  to  five  positions, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  uses,  the  moldboard 
convertible  feature  of  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  Plow  completes  the  plow  require- 
ments for  the  most  diversified  farming. 
Where  the  moldboard  plow  is  required,  the 
change  from  discs  is  made  quickly  and  with 
little  work. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Repres  nc.  :tion  in  every  part   f  the  world 


STOCKT  N,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Fi-ancisco 
Balboa  Building 


PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Los  Angeles 
1 17  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 


0  Cents 

fSKEROSENE 

or  Ceal  OH  will  keep  thi9 
lamp  in  operation  for  30 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

1300 CANDLE  POWER 


of  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  erget  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
every  purpose)  also  special  intro- 
ductory oner  and  agency  pro. 
position.  Write  today. 
MMHT  Iff  nT  ft  SODA  FOURTH! 
COMMIT,  Dept.   19S  CMstts 


TRAPPERS 

Our  business  is  built  on 
■    Honesty  ! 

We  have  dealt  honeitly  with  trapper,  tor 
forty-eight  ,ucce,«fut  year,.  Throughout 
North  America  our  ahipper,  look  to  u,  for 
reliable  grading  and  fair  method,. 

You  can  he  ,ure  of  the  ,ame  aquare  deal 
in  shipping  to  Summerfield. 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

Get  our  market  reports,  shipping  tag*,  etc. 
SIMON  SUMMERFIELD  &  CO  Sl^uiOlo. 

312N.  Main  St        Dept  BZP 
Lar(p  Handler*  of  Wool  and  Hides 


40  Cords  a  Day 

tr  ii_.  ar*  ^ jrn  ta  —  »r*4_ ~.  —  *•--  * 


f  Easily 

■  newOTT. 


Sawed  by  One  Man  with 


then  supply  big  demand 

Bear 


titan  2c  a  cord, 
for  fire  wood  at  $20  a  cord  up. 
Coal  Shortage  t 

OTTAWA  IOC  SAW 

Over  4  H-P.  810  strokes  a  minute.  Wheel- 
mounted.  Easy  to  move,  cheap  and  easy  to  ran. 
Engine  runs  other  machinery  when  not  sswfnjf. 
New  clutch  lever  starts  snd  stops  saw  while 
engine  runs.  Cash  or  assy  Payments.  SO 
Dsys'  Trial.  10-Yssr  Quersntee.  Ssnd  far 
Big  FREE  BOOK 
and  Speelsl  Leas 
factory  Prise 
NOW.  Write  to 


Ottawa  Mfg.  C<K 

ISSt  Wood  at. 
Ottawa, 
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Will  Grind  Perfectly  Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 
Complete  With  Traveling  Feed  Table  and  Blower 


ALFALFA 
BEAN  STRAW 
BEANS 

BARLEY  STRAW 
BARLEY 


CORN  ON  THE  COB 
STRAW 

CORN,  FODDER 
CORN,  SHELLED 
KAFFIR  CORN 


SORGHUM 
MILO  MAIZE 
BEET  TOPS 
OATS 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTERS 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTERS 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.  Inc. 

Los  Angeles 


Since  1876 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

DOUBLE  SUCTION— HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY 
HANDLES  LARGEST  QUANTITY  AT  LOWEST  COST 
DUE  TO  PERFECT  WATER  BALANCE 


Write  Today  for  Bulletin  101 
Giving  Your  Requirements.    We  Can  Save  You  Money. 

DOW-HERRIMAN  CO. 


144  HOWARD  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Prize  Calves 


At  four  County  Fair*  An-Fo  nourished 
calves  have  won  first  prizes;  yet  An-Fo 
calves  are  raised  at  one-quarter  the 
coat  of  whole  milk  calves.  Fed  in 
either  water  or  skim  milk.  NO 
SCOURS. 

CALF 
MEAL 

At  rev  feed  deals**,  or  Animal  Food  Co.. 
.  Oakland. 


Wrist  Watch  FREE 


0IRLO   ROYf  a  EVEKY 
OVBI     Ttat»    tal  8wt» 
Wiiit  WM*t  u  Dim  ib- 
fotuUly  fn»  for  dl«rtt>- 
utini  only  »  te*uU/ul  12 
IK  Inch  Imk  rmiU. 
T\omm  a  adiflour  lie 
Uvm  or  M  pko   BUS  Ormd*  fom  Onb  m  IS  nou 
"A    Ih>  U>  mU     Oriw  maptl).  awn 
W.  trait  m  and  MB ,  MrytblM  KitMll 
C    Dsot  0   W  L 


FISH 


Timely  Citrus  Subjects 

By  Robert  W.  Hodgson 


Cover 


Salmon  in  brine. 
100  lbs.,  $11.00 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs..  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs.,  $1.75.  T.  A.  BEARD. 
4322  Wlnslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


THIS  is  the  season  for  planting 
cover  crops,  and  naturally  most 
citrus  growers  now  are  think- 
ing about  this  subject.  During  the 
past  season  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  developments  in  the  cover  crop 
situation,  some  of  which  bid  fair  ma- 
terially to  extend  the  use  of  this 
practice. 

The  subject  of  cover  crops  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  a  recent  meet- 
_  ,         ,     ,  '  ing  of  the  Lemon 

i  Men's  Club  in  Los 
|  Angeles  at  which 
Crop         !  time  several  points 
!  Developments  j  ^  Particular  inter- 
|       _      r  |  est  and  importance 

C  •  to   cover  crop 

growers  were  brought  out  by  \V.  M. 
Mertz,  formerly  in  charge  of  cover 
crop  experiments  at  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Station,  but  now  of  the  J.  B. 
Coulston  interests  at  Alta  Loma.  An- 
other speaker  was  J.  D.  Culbertson, 
assistant  manager  of  the  famous 
Limoneira  Company  at  Santa  Paula. 
The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Mertz  and  the  particular  theme  he 
dwelt  on  was  the  necessity  for  taking 
into  consideration  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  cover  crop,  entirely 
aside  from  the  needs  of  the  trees 
for  water. 

Soil  Left  Dry 

He  called  the  attention  of  growers 
to  the  fact  that  many  soil  ^  borings, 
made  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  have  shown  that  in  a  large  per- 
centage of  cases  subsoils  in  citrus  or- 
chards reached 
their  driest  condi- 
tion during  Jan-t 
uary  and  February, 
which  must  be 
considered  preju- 
dicial to  a  satisfac- 
tory set  of  fruit  for 
the  coming  season. 

He  urged  that 
every  grower 
planting  a  cover 
crop  make  up  his 
mind  to  irrigate  it 
entirely  indepen- 
dently of  the  trees 
and  irrespective  of 
winterrains.  "Light 
winter  rains  do 
more  harm  than 
good,"  he  stated. 
"They  only  mis- 
lead the  grower." 
Rains  of  less  than 
an  inch  and  a  half 
were  declared  to  be  an  insufficient 
substitute  for  an  irrigation. 

In  certain  sections,  growers  have 
for  years  experienced  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  stand  with  cover 
crops,  and  Mr.  Mertz  had  some  ob- 
servations to  offer  for  solving  the 
problem  under  these  conditions. 

"It  is  especially  difficult  to  get  a 
satisfactory  stand  with  a  cover  crop 
in  soils  which  do  not  have  lateral 
seepage  of  irrigation  water  to  any  ex- 
tent." stated  Mr.  Mertz,  "since  for 
satisfactory  germination  with  a  small- 
seeded  crop,  such  as  melilotus,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  surface  thor- 
oughly wet.  This  is  why  under  such 
conditions  a  much  better  stand  is  ob- 
tained by  delaying  planting  until 
some  time  in  October  and  permitting 
winter  rains  to  bring  the  crop  up." 

This  practice  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Mertz  for  distriots  where  poor  results 
have  been  obtained  by  irrigating  the 
cover  crop.  '  " 

Overlapping  Cover  Crops 

A  novel  idea  discussed  by  Mr.  Cul- 
bertson, which  has  been  worked  out 
on  the  Limoneira  properties,  is  that  of 
overlapping  cover  crops.  Cowpeas  or 
Whippoorwill  bdfens  .are  planted  by 
drilling-in  during  late  June  or  early 
July.  At  the  Thr*  of  the  last  culti- 
vation given  to  the  eowpeas,  early  in 


August,  vetch  is  sown  broadcast.  The 
cowpeas  are  allowed  to  piature  and 
die,  while  the  vetch  comes  up  through 
the  mass  of  organic  matter,  the  two 
together  being  plowed  under  during 
March  and  furnishing  a  very  large 
amount  of  most  excellent  fertilizer. 

Mowing  early  planted  cover  crops 
in  order  to  discourage  weeds  was  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Culbertson  as  a  prac- 
tice found  to  be  very  successful  on  the 
Pimoneira  properties.  He  also  recom- 
mended shallow  planting  for  vetch,  in 
order  to  prevent  damping-off,  which 
in  some  seasons  has  proved  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  use  of  this  crop. 
Both  men  referred  to  the  new  purple 
vetch  crop  in  very  glowing  terms, 
prophesying  the  time  when  it  would 
I  supersede  all  others  providing  a  cer- 
tain supply  of  seed  can  be  obtained. 

Purple  Vetch -Situation 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  "most 
promising  winter  cover  crop  for  citrus 
orchards  was  introduced  into  South- 
ern California,  in  purple  vetch.  As  to 
whom  the  credit  is  due  for  this  intro- 
duction is  not  definitely  known,  but 
there  .is  no  question  of  its  superiority 
over  anything  else  available.  In  a 
short  time  it  promised  entirely  to  dis- 
place the  common  vetch  and  melilotus, 
when  suddenly  the  seed  supply  ran 
out.  1 
Oregon  growers  in  1915  experi- 
enced heavy  losses  due  to  an  unusually 
severe  infestation  with  aphis,  which 
practically  resulted  in  the  discon- 
tinuance of  vetch  raising.  Realizing 
 the  great  impor- 
tance of  purple 
vetch  as  a  cover 
crop,  during  the 
past  year  or  two 
strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  to 
locate  a  supply  of 
seed  and  to  induce 
farmers  in  districts 
adapted  to  vetch 
raising  for  seed  to 
engage  in  the 
business. 

The  result  is  that 
this  season  some 
500  acres  of  vetch 
will   be  harvested 
for  seed  in  Hum- 
boldt County  and 
some  will  be  har- 
vested in  Oregon. 
The    Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Supply  Com- 
"  pany  has  this  all 
a  five-year  contract 
be  planted  for  seed 
two  years  from 


Robert  W.  Hodgson 

Who  write*  thit 
article,  it  a  reg- 
ular contributor 
to  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son it  Farm  Ad- 
viser of  Lot  An- 
gelet  County; 
I  n  1 1  r  u  ctor  in 
C  i  t  r  i  c  u  Iture, 
U  n  i  v  ertity  of 
California,  and 
me  of  the  bett 
'mown  authorit- 
ies on  c  i  t  r  u  t 
fruit  production 
sand  orchard 
manage  ment. 
Watch  for  Mr.  Hodgson's  helpful 
ditcuttiont  in  future  numbert  of 
Orchard  and  Farm. — Ed. 


tied  up  under 
and  it  will  all 
purposes,   so  that 

now  there  promises  to  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  seed  for  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Practically  none  is  available 
for  the  present  season,  however,  and 
growers  must  be  content  to  wait  until 
the  purple  vetch  seed  business  is  well 
on  its  feet  again. 

New  Annual  Sweet  Clover 

Several  months  ago  an  announce- 
ment appeared  from  Professor 
Hughes  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  to  the  effect  that  at 
that  station  there  had  been  developed  , 
a  new  annual  sweet  clover  which  pos- 
sesses many  remarkable  aualities  and 
promises  almost  to  revolutionize  Mid- 
dle Western  agriculture. 

It  seems  that  in  1916  a  large  amount 
of  ordinary  sweet  clover  seed  from  »- 
large  number  of  sonrces  was  planted 
in  the  experiment  station  greenhouses; 
from  one  lot.  the  source  of  which  was 
unknown,  the  new  clover  developed. 
During  the  past  three  years  it  has 
been  given  an  extensive  trial  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  West  as  well  as 
in  Oregon  and  throughout  the  South, 
and  has  proved  to  be  a  remarleablt 
crop  in  many  ways.  According  to 
reports,  at  four  months  after  plant- 
ing the  new  clover  reaches  a  height  of 
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four  to  six  feet  and  develops  a  very 
large  tonnage  of  green  material.  It 
would  seem  that  it  should  furnish  a 
splendid  cover  crop  for  citrus  or- 
chards, and  efforts  now  are  under  way 
to  obtain  seed  for  planting  this  com- 
ing season.  From  all  reports,  the 
amount  of  seed  available  is  very  small 
and  the  price  almost  prohibitive.  A 
small  amount  will  be  brought  in,  how- 
ever, and  given  a  trial. 

The  announcement  of  this  new 
clover  only  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  citrus  growers  being  on  the 
lookout  for  new  and  promising  cover 
crops. 

Fertilizing  Cover  Crops 
One  of  the  mosf  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  science  of  cover-cropping 
is  the  idea  advanced  by  a  number  of 
growers  and  investigators  that  the 
best  way  to  fertilize  citrus  trees  is  to 
do  it  through  the  medium  of  the  cover 
crop,  not  only  by  planting  such  a  crop 
in  the  orchard  but  by  applying  to  this 
crop  those  fertilizers  which  stimulate 
its  growth  to  the  greatest  degree.  For 
instance,  elaborate  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  citrus  trees  have  shown 
little  or  no  effects  from  the  use  of 
superphosphate  or  raw  rock  phos- 
phate. It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  both  of  these  fer- 
tilizers stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
covej;  crop  to  a  remarkable  degree 
and  therefore  their  use  in  the  citrus 
orchard  is  calculated  to  furnish  val- 
uable fertilizer  to  the  trees.  This  year 
a  larger  number  of  growers  than  ever 
before  are  using  fertilizers  for  their 
cover  crops,  with  this  idea  in  mind. 
A  number  of  test  plots  with  sulphur 
and  superphosphate  and  various  com- 
binations of  the  two  (also  with  lime 
and  gypsum)  are  being  located  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  effects  of 
these  materials  on  cover  crops. 


1 


Fumigation 


CITRUS  growers  everywhere  tes- 
tify to  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
scale  during  the  present  season,  and 
many  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  liquid  gas 
method  of  fumigating  last  season. 

At  the  recent  fumigation  school, 
however,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Ryan  of  Los  Angeles  County  and 
Professor  R.  S.  Woglum,  then  of  the 

_»».,..„„«,...  ....„„.,„,,.,„,,.,  Bureau  of  Plant 

{Observations  !  ^ustry.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  now  with 
the  Fruit  Growers' 
!  Exchange,  both 
testified  that  the 
unusual  amount  of  scale  occurring 
during  the  current  season  is  simply 
the  result  of  very  favorable  climatic 
conditions  occurring  during  the  past 
three  years. 

Heat  Destroyed  Scale 
The  famous  heat  wave  of  1917  in 
many  sections  almost  wiped  out  the 
scale,  and  consequently  during  the 
following  two  or  three  years  very 
satisfactory  Tesults  were  obtained  by 
fumigation,  although  the  amount  of 
Scale  was  naturally  on  the  increase. 
With  a  far  heavier  infestation  during 
the  past  two  seasons  and  the  situa- 
tion getting  worse  all  the  time,  it  is, 
of  course,  only  natural  to  expect  a 
poorer  kill.  Both  declared  the  liquid 
gas  method  to  be  a  great  success 
Where  properly  used. 

During  the  past  season  in.  certain 
districts  particularly  poor  results  at- 
tended the  use  of  the  new  method 
during  certain  parts  of  the  season. 
The  principle  factor  responsible  for 
results  with-  the  new  method  has 
en  found  to  be  temperature.  At 
mperatures  below  about  SO  degrees 
liquid  gas  method  has  given  poor 
>ults,  while  the  pot  and  cyanofumer 
cthod  gives  a  splendid  kill  at  tem- 
atures  down  to  35  degrees.  But 
liquid  gas  has  been  found  to  do 
d  work  without  injury  at  higher 
peratures  than  can  be  used  with 
cyanofumer.  The  new  method 
made  sunshine  fumigation  pos- 


In  order  to  insure  satisfactory  work 
some  of  the  larger  fumigators  are 
planning  to  use  two  crews  a  day,  and 
to  use  both  the  liquid  gas  and  the 
cyanofumer  method.  It  has  been 
shown  conclusively  that,  considering 
all  the  factors  influencing  fumigation, 
such  as  temperature,  cover  crops,  ex- 
posure, etc.,  the  new  method  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  that 
preceded  it. 

As  a  compensating  factor,  perhaps, 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  unusual 
amount  of  scale  existing  at  the  present 
time,  all  horticultural  authorities  agree 
that  at  no  time  since  the  winter  of 
1917  have  the  prospects  been  more 
favorable  for  good  results  in  the  way 
of  fumigation. 

The  consistent  warm  weather  of  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August  was  responsible  for 
a  heavy  natural  mortality  of  newly- 
hatched  scale,  particularly  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  districts  of  Los  An- 
geles County.  The  heat  also  hastened 
the  hatching  period  in  all  sections  so 
that  the  fumigators  will  "  find  very 
little  "off  hatch"  with  which  to  con- 
tend. More  and  more  growers  are 
coming  to  know  that  orchard  fumi- 
gation. w,hen  the  scale  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb  (as  after  a  warm  summer),  is  the 
best  possible  investment  and  that  pre- 
vention in  this  case  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  cure. 


The 
Lemon 
Situation 


CALIFORNIA  lemon  (growers  to- 
day find  themselves  in  a  very  dif- 
ficult situation  as  regards  satisfactory 
marketing  of  their  crop.  A  number 
of  factors  have 
contributed  to  the 
pre  sent  situation, 
including  high 
prices  for  sugar  ex- 
isting during  the 
' " past  year,  the  un- 
fortunate freight  tie-up  occasioned  by 
the  striking  switchmen  some  months 
ago.  an  untisml  amount  of  decay  ex- 
isting in  California  lemons  this  sea- 
son, the  recent  freight  rate  increase 
which  adds  35  cents  a  box  and  ari  ex- 
tremely low  protective  tariff. 

Perhaos  the  greatest  factor,  how- 
ever, contributing  to  the  present  sit- 
uation is  the  adverse  rate  of  foreien 
exchange,  a  world  condition  brought 
on  bv  the  war,  whereby  a  dollar  of 
American  money  exchanges  for  four 
or  five  times  as  much  Italian  money 
as  ever  before,  which,  of  course, 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  Italian 
lemon  grower.  The  fact  is  that  today 
Italian  growers  are  laving  down  lem- 
ons on  the  New  York  market  at  ao- 
oroximatelv  the  cost  at  which  Cali- 
fornia lemon  growers  can  deliver 
them. 

As  to  what  t^e  future  holds,  no  one 
can  tell,  hut  with  superior  quality  and 
merchandising  methods,  an  adequate 
protective  tariff  and  reasonable 
freight  rates,  all  of  which  citrus  grow- 
ers hooe  will  obtain  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  it  is  expected  that  the 
industry  will  come  into  its  own  be- 
fore serious  damage  has  resulted. 


AT  THE  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, C.  C.  Teague,  president  of 
the  Limoneira  Company  of  Santa 
Paula,  was  elected  president,  suc- 
ceeding P.  J.  Dreher  of  Pomona,  who 
has  served  as  presi- 
dent   of   the  ex- 


Exchange 
Elects  New 
President 


change  since  the 
resignation  of  F. 
Q.  Storey  of  Al- 
hambra  in  early 
Spring.  Mr.  Storey 
served  as  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  many  years  and  Mr.  Dreher 
has  been  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  it  since  its  organization.  Mr. 
Teague  is  not  only  the  most  extensive 
individual  lemon  grower  In  the  world 
but  also  is  prominent  in  many  other 
ways,  being  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
and  connected  with  many  other  Im- 
portant organizations'. 


PROTECTION! 


Gladly  we  pay  taxes  to  support  an  army  for  protection 
against  enemies.  Cheerfully  those  who  live  in  cities  pay 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  fire  and  police  departments. 

But  how  hesitant  some  ranchers  are  to  invest  a  small  sum  of  money  in 
a  LaFrance  No.  7  Chemical  Engine  to  protect  them,  their  families,  their 
crops  and  their  buildings  from  complete  destruction  by  fire. 

If  fire  should  break  out  on  your  ranch,  what  could  you  do  ?  Pails  of 
water  are  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  a  heavy  blaze.  With  a  LaFrance 
No.  7  Chemical  Engine  you  would  merely  pull  it  to  a  convenient  place, 
and  tip  it  forward  until  the  head  touched  the  ground.  Immediately  there 
would  come  under  high  pressure  a  stream  of  fire  fighting  fluid  forty 
times  as  effective  as  water. 

Sturdily  made  to  withstand  the  hard  usage,  a  LaFrance  Chemical  Engine 
will  outlast  your  buildings.  Perfectly  balanced,  it  is  easy  to  wheel. 
Capacity  forty  gallons.  It  requires  charging  but  once  a  year,  and  this  is 
a  simple  operation. 

Made  by  the  worlds  greatest  manufacturer  of  fire  equipment  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  is  best  for  effective  fire  fighting. 

Do  not  delay.  Today  is  the  time  to  write  our  nearest  branch  office  for 
full  information  in  regard  to  protecting  your  ranch  from  fire. 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


929  SOUTH  HILL  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 


151  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


LaFRANCE  Na  20  CHEMICAL  ENGINE  CONTAINS  20  GALLONS  -  OTHERWISE  SAME  AS  No.  7 


MOREn 
POWER 


PER 


CUSHMAN 


LIGHT  WEIGHT 

FARM  ENGINES 


/ 


POUND 


Sizes 
4  to  20 
H.P. 


4h.p.Weighs  190  lbs. 

Sh.p.Weighs  325  lbs. 
1Sh.p.Weighs  780  lbs. 
20h.p.Weighsl200lbs. 


Every  power  job  on 
your  farm  can  be 
handled  easier  with  a 
Cushman  Engine.  The 
Cushman  weighs  only  40 
to  65  lbs.  perhorsepower 
—only  one- third  as  much 
as  ordinary  engines. 


Cushman  Engines  run  steadily,  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically. They  are  recognized  everywhere  as 
America's  leading  farm  engines.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
and  Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra  charge. 
Cushman  is  the  Original  Light  Weight  Farm  Power. 
FDoea  the  Most,  Weighs  the  Least"  Send  for  Free  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
880  N.  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  HKB. 


Prepared  Products  for  Particular  Poultrymen 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 


golde'n  eag^^Tltry  foods 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 
MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 
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Make  no  mistake!  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate — at  your  table 
or  on  your  dealer's  shelves.  Be- 
cause Ghirardelli's  fills  a  daily 
household  need— and  fulfills  every 
essential  of  food  and  beverage. 


Ask  for  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  at  the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading.  Never  sold 
in  bulk  but  in  cans  only.  In  this 
way  Ghirardelli's  retains  its 
flavor  and  strength  —  the  two 
most  important  elements  of 
good  chocolate. 

Say  * '  Gear-ar-delly ' ' 

D.  GH1RARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1851  San  Francisco 


GHIRARDELLI S 


VITALITY 
FOR  MOLT 


Especially  In  time  of  molt  does 
the  hen  need  invigorating, 
feather-building  and  body- 
building elements  —  AND 
THAT'S  JUST  WHAT  LAC- 
TEIN  furnishes — so  beneficial 
— a  proven  fact  that  has  cre- 
ated the  enormous  LACTEIN 
DEMAND:  add  vitality  to  the 
hens  when  nature  demands. 
LACTEIN  answers  nature's  de- 
mand scientifically. 


ASK  YOUR  POULTRY 
SUPPLY  DEALER  FOR 
LACTEIN — feed  it  the  year 
round — vitalize  your  hens 
to  the  highest  point  of  ef- 
ficiency and  health.  GET 
LACTEIN  NOW. 


Adds  Profit  to 
Any  Feed 

The  compounding  of  LACTEIN 
Condensed  BUTTERMILK,  with 
LACTIC  ACID  developed  to  the  cor- 
rect degree,  imparts  the  condition 
of  absolute  digestion  to  all  feeds. 
And  this  means  that  every  feed  is 
giving  up  its  full  strength  to  the 
poultry.  Combined  with  this  point 
is  the  fact  of  the  REAL  FOOD 
VALUE  of  LACTEIN— and  the 
health  and  strength  it  imparts  to 
ttie  system  of  poultry.  The  maxi- 
mum poultry  profit  is  obtainable 
through  the  use  of  LACTEIN  Con- 
densed BUTTERMILK! 


Lactein  Co, 


Main  Office,  Factory 
Modesto,  California 


Observations  on  Deep  Tillage 

By  George  Collins 


ALL  tillage  operations  may  be 
gathered  into  three  general 
classes: 

Cultivation,  or  turning  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  4  to  6  inches. 

Chiseling,  or  breaking  the  soil  with- 
out turning  it,  from  6  to  15  inches. 

Subsoiling  (really  deep  chiseling), 
usually  to  a  depth  of  24  inches,  but 
sometimes  even  deeper. 


By  continual  shallow  plowing,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  tractor,  Cali- 
fornia farmers  produced  plow  sole  or 
plow  pan.  This  was  due  to  the  pres-. 
ence  of  potash,  alkali,  and  other  min- 
erals in  the  soil,  which  were  repeated- 
ly plowed  to  the  same  depth. 

Many  people  confuse  this  purely 
mechanical  plow  pan  with  the  natural 
hardpan  which  extends  from  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 


vegetable  roots  and  therefore  lacks 
humus  necessary  for  germination. 
When  brought  to  the  surface,  thus,  it 
must  be  rejuvenated  by  nature. 

In  order  to  overcome  this,  the  hard- 
pan  must  be  broken  and  loosened  be- 
low the  surface,  without  turning  it  to 
the  top.  Proper  tools  working  the 
soil  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches  have 
made  supposerfly  worn-out  grain 
lands  productive. 

Grain  raising  attempted  in  a  region 
where  there  is  hardpan  directly  be- 
neath the  surface  is  a  failure  unless 
there  is  frequent  rainfall. 

A  condition  of  the  land  known  as 
hog  wallow  is  often  found.  Here 
rainfall  is  quickly  shed  from  the  hard 
knolls,  collecting  in  ponds  and  drown- 
ing out  the  young  grain.  The  farmer, 
to  save  his  crop,  runs  the  water  off  in 


must  ration  courtesy  General  Motors  Con  oral  ioa. 

Power  for  All  Operations 

The  above  cut  graphically  illustrates  the  progress  of  power  farming.  Three 
different  types  of  motor-driven  farm  machinery  are  in  use  in  one  operation— 
in  addition  to  the  separator  that  is  threshing  the  grain.  At  the  left  is  a  motor 
truck,  in  the  center  a  tractor  and  at  the  right  a  "steel  horse,"  all  manufactured 

by  one  concern. 


Mountains  down  through  portions  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys.  This  natural  hardpan  is  in 
some  instances  40  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, while  in  others  it  is  directly  be- 
neath the  surface.  Its  thickness 
varies  also. 

The  effect  of  both  plow  sole  and 
hardpan  upon  crop  production,  how- 
ever, is  identical.  The  difference  lies 
in  the  methods  of  destruction  re- 
quired for  both,  before  proper  culti- 
vation can  take  place. 

With  a  tractor  and  accompanying 
tool  of  sufficient  strength,  it  is  easier 
to  break  up  plow  sole  and  make  the 
land  yield  a  full  crop,  than  it  is  to 
destroy  hardpan. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  use  of 
the  chisel  or  subsoiler  has  been  found 
to  be  the  only  real  satisfactory 
method  of  overcoming  both  hardpan 
and  plow  sole.  Although  plow  sole  is 
the  easiest  to  overcome,  it,  like  hard- 
pan,  is  oftentimes  hard  to  subdue  even 
with  tractors  and  modern  implements. 

When  it  is  possible  to  get  beneath 
the  hard  strata  and  turn  the  closely 
packed  portion  to  the  top  with  the 
plow,  it  must  be  left  idle  for  from 
one  to  three  years.  This  impervious 
substance  cannot  be  penetrated  by 


furrows,  through  the  low  places.  He 
is  cheating  himself. 

The  entire  surface  of  his  land 
should  "be  loosened  so  that  his  crop 
rrtay  be  naturally  watered.  Moisture 
gathers  substance  which  produces 
growth  in  the  plant.  The  capillary 
action  of  roots  drawing  moisture 
makes  plant  growth  possible. 

Our  knowledge  of  deep  tillage  in 
California  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sugar  beet  industry  and  bean  indus- 
try forced  deep  cultivation  and  were 
impossible  under  the  old  method  oi 
shallow  plowing. 

Grain  growers  in  Ventura  County,  | 
who  went    bankrupt    in    dry   years,  ' 
watched  the  deep  plowing  of  beet 
men.    They  followed  the  example  t 
breaking  the   ground   to   a  great! 
depth,  then   planted    beans.  Today 
they  get  larger  returns  whether  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  rainfall  or  not. 

A  land  company  in  the  Sacrament* 
Valley  found  that  subsoiling  adobe 
land  at  its  hardest,  in  the  fall  of'' 
dry  year  when  the  hard  strata 
plow  sole  was  impenetrable  to  wai 
from  either  above  or  beneath, 
highly  effective.  Power  farming 
chinery  made  this  possible. 
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ANY  Orchard  and  Farm  read- 
ers are  building  up  reference 
libraries  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  best  ways  to  add 
I  to  such  a  library  is  by  sending  for  the 
I  free  bulletins  of  the  Government  and 
I  State  Experiment  Stations.  A  num- 
E  ber  of  new  publications  are  available 
[  for  distribution  this  month.  Order  by 
\  number,  giving  full  name  and  address, 
\  from  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, UNITED  STATES  DE- 
[  PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
[  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Farmers' 

l»_       „    ,  ,      ,  Bulletin 

(  Farm  Bookkeeping:    511 

Pop  Corn  for  the  Market   .  554 

Tobacco  Culture    571 

Cutworms   and  Their  Control  iii 

Corn  and  Other  Cereal  Crops   739 

,  Standard  Varieties  of  Chickens...  898 

Hog  Lice  and  Hog  Mange  1085 

1  Influence  of  the  Tractor  on  Use  of 

Horses   1093 

Forage  for  the  Cotton  Belt  1125 

*  Control  of  Apiiids  Injurious  to  Or- 
chard Fruits,  Currant,  Goose- 
berry and  Grape   1128 

f- Tile-Trenching  Machinery  . ..,  1131 

Game  Laws  for  1920   1138 

tA  Method  of  Analyzing  the  Farm 
Business   1139 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento,  has  published  a 
Wtry  complete  bulletin  on  the  Punc- 


ture Vine,  one  of  our  most  serious 
weed  pests. 

This  also  is  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution. 

One  of  the  most  practical  booklets 
on  poultry  raising  issued  to  date  is 
now  being  distributed  by  Armour's 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Research  and 
Economics,  free  of  charge  to  inter- 
ested poultry  growers.  The  work  has 
been  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Lip- 
pincott,  head  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  secretary  of  the  International 
Poultry  Instructors'  and  Investigators' 
Association. 

He  treats  poultry  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farm  flock,  and  discusses 
the  method  of  choosing  the  breed,  se- 
lecting and  founding  the  flock,  breed- 
ing for  egg  and  meat  production,  cull- 
ing, and  handling  eggs  for  market  and 
hatching.  The  feeding  and  care  of  the 
flock  and  the  fattening  for  slaughter 
are  discussed  in  detail,  while  brief 
consideration  is  given  to  the  caring 
of  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  A  list 
of  good  reference  books  on  poultry 
closes  the  pamphlet. 

Those  interested  in  securing  copies 
should  address:  Armour's  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Research  and  Economics. 
Union  Stock  Yards.  Chicago,  and  men- 
tion Orchard  and  Farm. 


THE  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

NORIA,  SONORA,  MEXICO 

Where  von  can  buy  land  which  is  much  more  productive,  where  croud  »,«  „ 
and   where  nil  general  funning  crops  can  be  rniserf    inrli.,1  ,J  f™?.'        S  a  '•""I"'* 
under  delightful  climatic  conditions  ^,nnl "t„  th™J  of  S?uth?™\ '-Ml  tn™*  Veeetab,e8' 
I'aHf^Kair/ond8  °'  "  5«.«°°— *  «™t  on  the  mainline™,!?- the  Sonthern 

J5?*K??,J?7!!t*»*  .'"  '»"d  are  those  who  realize  that  an  acre  of  land  on  the 


cri!o°of  a„"rn  T"  W"ter  tr»»sl">"»«0"  that" « 111  produce  3u  bushels"?  wheat.0". 


Jtood 
-and 
more 

*r£.  i.  ,  T   »—ea        .  vs.    li  nn    |H  \f\i  ,  1  1  1  1 1  :_■     MOW  Or 

atttw^lSJSSSnSfr  tr°P8'  KO0<1  m',rket8  Bnd  co'"fnle'"  ™»  facilities  make  this  an 


Gropimg  Grape  Growers 


(Continued  from  Pare  10) 


»to  secure  from  $60  to  $110,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected/that  they  will  destroy 
or  graft  over  their  vineyards." 

Mr.  Husmann  pointed  out  in  this 
connection  that  much  of  the  land  now 
planted  to  wine  grapes,  in  the  event  of 
a  slump  in  wine  grape  prices,  which 
many  producers  believe  to  be  "inevit- 
able, would  be  entirely  suited  to  cur- 
rant growing.    The  variedyconditions 
that  produce  wine  grapestfof  superior 
quality  also   will   produce  excellent 
currant  grapes,  he  said.   However,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  Panariti  Currant 
possesses  special  advantages  in  itself, 
•uch  as  very  early  maturity,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  harvest  the  crop 
before  the  rains  set  in  and  to  dry  it 
•afely  in  the  sun. 
Furthermore,   he   points  out,  this 
Htriety  may  be  grt^w'n  to  advantage 
ky    vineyardists     who    raise  table 
grapes,  being  ready  for  harvest  before 
the  regular  crop  is  matured.  "That 
the  Panariti  itself  should  be  shipped 
fresh  for  table  use  might  seem  sur- 
prising to  the  casual  observer,"  said 
Mr.  Husmann.    "In  fact,  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture," he  continued,  "when  this  year 
five  carloads  of  these  grapes  reached 
the    New    York    market    from  the 
Fresno  district   and   were   sold  for 
table  use.    They  are  very  excellent 
fair  this  purpose,  but  unfortunately 
market  for  them  was  no  higher 
for  ordinary   grapes,  because 
re   were   not  advised   to  their 
riority. 

■tptrttnent  Would  Help 

'Hid  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
been  notified  by  trie  growers 
theje  grapes  were  ready  to  be 
the  departmleut  could  have 
I  great  assistance  in  aqcuring 
price  for  the  grape*." 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  Husmann 
urged  California  producers,  especially 
those  attempting  to  introduce  new 
and  better  varieties  of  fruit  developed 
by  the  department,  to  take  advantage 
of  he  Department  of  Agriculture's  fa- 
cilities and  willingness  to  assist  in 
finding  the  highest  market. 

"The  department  always  is  more 
than  willing,"  he  said,  "to  give  this 
kind  of  help  to  the  growers,  who  sel- 
dom realize  the  difficulties  encount- 
'  ered  in  establishing  a  fair  market  for 
improved  varieties  to  which  the  trade 
is  unaccustomed.  Frequently  it  is  dis- 
couraging to  farmers  whom  we  have 
persuaded  to  try  our  new  introduc- 
tions, when  they  find  that  the  product 
commands  no  better  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  common  varieties." 

In  spite  of  the  handicaps  that  have 
beset  the  establishment  of  the  currant 
industry,  however,  Mr.  Husmann  pre- 
dicted rapid  expansion  and  increasing 
interest  in  this  important  viticultural 
development. 

Cuttings  For  Sale 

Several  growers  in  the  Fresn#  dis- 1 
trict,  he  stated,  have  from  IS  to  30 
acres  planted  to  Panariti  grapes,  and 
several  of  these  have  cuttings  for  sale. 
In  addition,  he  stated,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  distribute,  next 
spring,  several  thousand  more  cut- 
tings. It  is  recommended  that  those 
desiring  to  secure  California  cuttings 
place  their  orders  with  local  grow- 
ers immediately,  as  the  cuttings  will 
be  taken  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  dor- 
mant, and  should  be  "heeled  in"  for 
the  winter  so  as  to  be  set  out  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring.  The  Editor 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  has  the  names 
of  several  growers  who  will  have  cut- 
tings for  sale  this  year. 

Asked  for  cultural  instructions,  Mr. 
(Contfaraed  on  Fan  36) 


A  BEAN  FIELD  AT  NOKIA,  SONORA,  MEXICO. 


The  farmer  In  Mexico  has  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  all  he  can  produce  at  higher 
prices  than  can  be  obtained  in  the 
United  States.  jfi 
Fertile  Farm  Land,  $17.50  to  ^e 
$23.00  per  acre.  Terms. 


^         And  we  will  aend  you  onr  28-page 
>         free  booklet  of  actual  scenes  and 
complete  description  of  land  and  con- 
ditions with    letters    from  owners  In 

Sonorn,  Valley, 


^  Name 
'     Address    . . . . 


SONORA  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY 

F.  H.  HILLIKER.  President  |    m    TOWNSEND  Rurnturv 

416  CALIFORNIA  BLDG.,  205  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
Loj  Annclcs  California 


Statement  ot  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc^ 
Required  by  the  Act  ot  Congress,  of  August  24,  1912, 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Published  Monthly  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
FOB  OCTOBER  1,  1930. 

COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  1  qq 
STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  j  °° 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared W.  Tyler  Smith,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn,  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says 
that  he  Is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm  and  that  the  following  Is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a- daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  embodied  In  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to-wlt: 

1',  That  the  name  and  addressee  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are:  ' 

Name  of  Poetofflce  Address. 

Publisher.  Country  Life  Pub.   Co  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Editor,  J.  C.  Knollln   .-.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Managing  Editor.  J.  C.  Koollln  Los  Angelea.  Cal. 

Business  Manager.  W.  Tyler  Smith  Los  Angoles.  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  aro:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  Individual  owners,  or,  If  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
p»r  cent  or  more  of  "the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

William  R.  Hearst,  President  New  York 

M.  F.  Ihmien.  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.  T.  Soke  low.  Secretary  Lot  Angelea.  Cal. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders,  owning  ot  hold- 
ing 1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  ot  other  securities,  are:  (If 
there  are  none,  so  state.) 

None.  \ 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  tlw  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders.  If  any,  contain  not  only  the  Uat  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
lbs  company,  but  also,  in  caeca  whore  the  stockholders  or  security  holders  appear  upon  the  books  or  the  company 
as  trustee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  rolation,  the  name  of  the  person  er  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  ii 
■Sting  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  certain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  etroumsteuoes  aud  conditions  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  la  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  tea  sob  to  behove  that  any  other  person,  association  er  corporation,  has  any 
interest  direct  or  Insured  In  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  ether  securities  than  aa  so  stated  by  him. 

6.  That  too  average  number  or  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the 
malls  er  otherwise  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  mouths  preceding  the  date  shown  above  la  49  453, 
(This  information  is  required  freru  dally  nublleationa  only.) 

(8lgned)  w.  TYLER  SMITH.  Manager. 

6 worn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28rd  day  at  September.  1820. 
'Seal)  h.  0.  HTJNTEB.  Notary  Public. 

My  Commission  expiree  Mar  If.  USS- 
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Grinds 

Anything 

Grindable 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
UT 


America 's  Leading  Feed  Mill 

Cuts,  grinds,  pulverizes — all  in  one  operation.  Beats  all  other  processes  in 
tine-cutting,  light- running,  durability,  capacity  and  economy.  All  is  due  to 
the  famous  LETZ  Patented  Self-sharpening  steel-grinding  plates,  with  their 
thousands  of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges.  Grinds  everything — wet,  dry, 
lily — and  can't  clog. 

Davenport  Discs  Monroe  Perfect  Silo 


-or  light  and  heavy  tractors.  Built 
n  California  to  meet  California  con- 
litions. 


Stays  tight — wet  or  dry.  Ends  your 
silo  troubles.  No  hoops  or  bolts.  No 
upkeep  cost. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 

Lewis  Building,  W.  Sta.  Clara  St.,  San  Ji.se,  Cat 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  catalog  and  Information  on  the  following : 

Letx  Grinders   Davenport  Discs   Monroe  Silos  

MtHIS     Address  


DAVENPORT  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

110  North  Los  Anaeles  St.,  Los  Anoeles,  Cal. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTORS. 


See  Demonstration  at  Los  Angeles  Stock 
Show,  October  2nd  to  10th 

Under  Auspices  of 

Davenport  Implement  Company 

Southern  California  Distributors  for  Letz  Feed  Grinders, 
110  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
and  ORNAMENTALS  for 
1921  PLANTING 


WRITE  FOR  OCR  NEW  PRICE  LIST 

There  will  be  a  decided  shortage  of  Fruit  Trees  again  this  year.  We  therefore 
advise  our  Customers  to  place  their  orders  as  soon  ca  possible  In  order  that  the 
stock  may  be  reserved  for  them  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Improved  French  Prune  and  the 
New  Double  X  Prune. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

NILES  CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued 

therefore  would  be  unable  to  realize 
satisfactory  returns  on  his  product. 
Here  is  probably  the  crux  of  the  whole 
rotation  problem.  Definite  rotation, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  calls  for 
a  diversified  system  of  farming,  in 
order  that  the  farmer  may  realize 
satisfactory  returns  on  the  crops 
which  he  may  grow.  For  this  reason 
their  popularity  will  be  limited  as 
long  as  the  growing  of  grain  is  a 
specialized  industry. 

Does  Rotation  Pay? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  most  profitable 
practice  available  to  the  grain  grower 
as  a  means  of  increasing  production 
is  the  systematic  use  of  the  fallow. 
The  fallow  system  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  rotation  measure  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  although  it  serves 
the  same  general  purpose.  It  is,  pri- 
marily, a  moisture-conservation  meas- 
ure, and  is  particularly  valuable  in  the 
drier  sections,  where  the  normal  pre- 
cipitation is  but  12  to  15  inches  or  less. 


from  Page  7) 

years  1914  and  1915  were  wet,  the  pre-i 
cipitation  exceeding  20  inches  each 
season,  and  the  yield  of  common  bar-: 
ley  was  54  bushels  and  52  bushels  per* 
year,  respectively,  on  fallow  land. 

The  years  1917  and  1918  were  both! 
dry  years,  with  a  rainfall  of  less  than1 
15  inches  per  season,  but  during  these 
years  the  fields  of  barley  were  104- 
bushels  and  94  bushels  per  acre,  re-3 
spectitvely. 

The  poorer  yield  during  the  wet  sea-1 
sons  are  due  to  poor  areation  of  the 
soil,  while  the  plants  were  young, 
caused  by  packing  and  water-logging 
of  the  surface  by  the  heavy  rains.  This 
condition  seldom  occurs  where  the 
precipitation  is  less  than  15  inches,  so 
that  the  grain  grower  in  such  a  region,' 
by  the  proper  use  of  the  fallow,  at 
least  could  assure  himself  a  good  crop 
every  alternate  season. 

Fallowing  is  rather  a  common  prac- 
tice, having  been  used  for  years  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  in  the  drier  sec- 
tions. The  results  attending  its  use 
have  in  many  cases  been  unsatisfac- 
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Plot 

!  1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13  | 

Per  Acre 

1 

I  21.58 

10.33 

10.83 

3.17  | 

45.91 

2 

|  28.00 

Fallow 

44.83 

Fallow  | 

72.83 

3 

|  Fallow 

24.75 

Fallow  | 

43.83  | 

68.58 

4 

|       22.41  | 

11.00 

6.66 

5.08  I 

43.18 

In  the  more  abundantly-watered 
districts  it  usually  is  less  effective,  as 
the  necessity  for  rigid  moisture  econ- 
omy is  not  so  paramount;  but  even 
here  its  occasional  use  may  be  ad- 
vantageous as  a  means  of  controlling 
weeds,  of  putting  the  soil  in  better 
physical  condition  and  of  overcoming 
the  deleterous  effects  of  continuous 
cropping. 

The  efficiency  of  the  fallow  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  rainfall  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  fallow  is  handled.  Light, 
sandy  soil,  because  of  its  low  water- 
holding  capacity,  usually  does  not  re- 
spond as  readily  as  the  heavier  type. 
The  sandy  soil  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  enough  water  for  a  good  crop, 
while  the  silt  and  sandy  loams  usually 
have  a  high  water-holding  capacity, 
and  with  these  the  use  of  the  fallow- 
may  mean  a  good  crop  instead  of  a 
failure,  as  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion indicates. 

Results  of  Experiments 

In  this  connection,  the  results  ob- 
tained from  experiments  are  of  inter- 
I  est.  In  spite  of  the  low  water-holding 
capacity  of  sandy  soils,  Shaw  obtained 
more  than  twice  the  yield  of  wheat  on 
fallow  land  as  on  well-cultivated  land, 
cropped  continuously  on  the  sandy 
soil  at  Ceres  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. The  yield  on  the  continuous  crop 
plot  was  15  bushels  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  33  bushels  on  the  fallow. 
A  similar  experiment  was  conducted 
with  wheat  on  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis  a  few  years  ago,  the  results  of 
which  were  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table: 

Advantage  of  Fallow 

The  figures  of  this  table  are  par- 
ticularly significant  in  showing  the 
effect  of  the  fallow  in  dry  years.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  the  rainfall  was 
very  low,  being  less  than  10  inches 
each  season.  During  both  these 
years  the  yield  on  the  continuous  crop 
plats  was  so  low  that  they  would  be 
regarded  commonly  as  failures. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  yiejd  on  the  fallow  plots 
during  the  dry  years  was  excellent — 
much  better  than  during  the  wet 
years.  This  has  been  our  common 
experience  at  Davis,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  relatively  heavy,  averaging  a 
little  more  than  17  inches.    Our  best 

I  yields  on  fallow  lands  always  have 
been  obtained  during  the  dry  years. 

'  This  is  well  illustratetd  by  the  results 
obtained  with  common  barley.  The 


tory,  due  primarily  to  improper  han- 
dling. Since  it  is  mainly  a  moisture- 
conserving  measure,  it  should  be  used 
with  a  view  to  storing  and  conserving 
as  much  of  the  precipitation  as  pos- 
sible.  This  is  not  difficult,  and  it  costt 
but  little  more  to  do  the  job  right  than 
otherwise. 

Handling  Fallow  Land 
Land  that  is  to  be  fallowed  may  be 
plowed  dry  in  the  fall,  or  plowing  may 
be  delayed  until  after  the  soil  hat 
been  moistened  by  the  first  rains.  The 
latter  time-  usually  is  preferred,  as  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
weeds  which  will  have  started  growth, 
but  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
plow  the  soil  while  it  is  too  wet.  Ia 
an  earlier  article  the  desirability 
increasing  the  depth  of  plowing 
grain  land  was  emphasized. 

No  better  opportunity  for  doing  t 
offers  than  when  the  land  is  bei 
plowed  preparatory  to  fallowing, 
there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  s 
to  settle  before  the  next  crop  is  M 
be  planted.  After  plowing  it  shouM 
remain  rough  until  the  rainy  seas, 
is  practically  over.  In  this  condititC 
the  soil  will  have  less  tendency  to 
puddle  and,  being  loose  and  open,  will 
more  completely  absorb  the  pre- 
cipitation. 

Early  in  the  spring  when  the  rainy 
season  has  passed  the  land  should  be 
worked  down  with  a  disk  or  chisel  to 
destroy  the  weed  growth.  The  subse- 
quent cultivation  necessary  will  dV 
pend  on  the  condition  of  the  field,  bat 
enough  cultivation  should  be  given  16 
destroy  the  weeds  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in.  A  weedy  fallow  it 
inefficient,  as  the  weeds  may  use  up  a 
large  part  of  the  moisture,  which  it  if 
necessary  to  save  for  the  future  grain 
crop.  Weeds  use  just  as  much  wat 
in  proportion  to  their  growth  as  iz 
grain,  and  yield  no  returns. 

At  Davis  we  found  that  one  good 
cultivation  in  March  to  destroy  the 
winter  growth,  followed  by  one  or 
two  surface  cultivations  in  April  and 
May,  usually  were  sufficient.  Fallow, 
thus  handled,  can  be  seeded  to  grain 
in  the  fall  without  further  cultivation 
or.  preparation.  Some  farmers^  prafr 
tice  plowing  their  fallow  late  in  the 
spring  and  allow  it  to  lie  without  : 
ther  cultivation  until  it  is  to  be  seeded 
in  the  fall. 

Disadvantages  of  Spring  Plowing 
While  this  method  is  fairly  efficient 
in  conserving  moisture  and  destroy 
ing  weeds,  it  leaves  the  surface  rough 
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lumpy,  making  the  preparation  of 
good  seed  bed  difficult.   The  saving 
cost  of  cultivation  is  offset  by  the 
>r  yields.   While  we  normally  con- 
er  that  the  yield  on  fallow  land 
be  at  least  double  that  obtained 
continuous  cropping  to  be  prof- 
e,  this  is  not  strictly  true,  as  it 
only  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
rhs  as  much  to  grow  a  crop  on 
low  land  as  it  does  to  grow  two 
jps  under  continuous  cropping.  By 
use  of  the  fallow  only  one  plow- 
in  two  years  is  necessary,  while 
ere  is  also  a  saving  of  seed  for  one 
iing  and  the  labor  of  putting  in 
crop. 

Frequency  of  Fallowing 

The    frequency    with    which  the 
How  should  be  used  depends  upon 
ft  number  of  factors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which   is  the  seasonal  pre- 
'cipitation. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it 
It  more  effective  where  the  rainfall  is 
low  than  where  it  is  abundant.  Where 
.the  rainfall  is  less  than  12  to  14  inches 
it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  to  grow  a  crop 
tach  year,  and  fallowing  the  land  al- 
ternate years  usually  is  recommended. 
Where  the  precipitation  is  from  14  to 
17  inches  greater  returns  usually  will 
be  obtained  by  using  the  fallow  only 


every  third  or  fourth  year.  Under 
these  conditions  losses  of  crops  from 
drouth  are  less  frequent. 

Where  the  normal  precipitation  ex- 
ceeds 17  inches  the  fallow  as  a 
moisture-conserving  measure  is  not 
so  important,  but  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  used  occasionally  to  advantage,  as 
a  means  of  eradicating  weeds,  putting 
the  soil  in  better  condition  or  over- 
coming the  so-called  toxic  effect  of 
continuous  cropping.  Its  place,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken  by  any  one  of  a 
number  of  cultivated  crops  if  the 
farmer  is  in  a  position  to  handle  and 
utilize  them. 

Unsatisfactory,  but  Advisable! 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
the  writer  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  fallow  system  is  not  ideal;  we 
would  much  prefer  to  replace  it  with 
some  definite  form  of  rotation.  But 
we  still  lack  crops  suitable  for  the 
drier  conditions,  which  do  not  use  up 
too  much  of  the  moisture,  or  which 
the  farmer  can  grow  to  advantage. 
Unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  therefore,  the 
fallow  system  still  is  the  most  feasible 
scheme  we  have  for  maintaining  grain 
yields  and  for  avoiding  crop  failure 
during  the  abnormally  dry  years. 
Since  it  must  be  used,  the  fanner 
should  employ  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  net  him  the  greatest  returns. 
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engage  in  mint  growing  on  alarge 
scale  few  are  chosen  to  succeed,  indi- 
cating that  the  crop  is  better  adapted 
to  small  plantings. 

Other  Attractions 

In  addition  to  being  easily  and  in- 
Expensively  grown,  mint  offers  many 
Other  advantages  to  the  enterprising 
■rriculturist.  The  finished  product 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition  indefi- 
nitely, enabling  the  grower  to  hold 
until  the  market  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  selling.  If  he  needs  money, 
■s  soon  as  his  crop  is  distilled  he  can 
take  his  oil  to  a  bank  and  have  it 
stored  in  a  vault,  receiving  a  receipt 
Kr  same  and  SO  per  cent  or  more  of 
its  value  in  cash  loans. 

tMost  intensive  crops — fruit,  for  ex- 
ample— are  perishable,  and  must  be 
harvested  in  a  rush,  requiring  much 
hired  help,  which  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  There  is  no  such  rush 
■  harvesting  mint,  and  it  is  almost  as 
easily  harvested  as  a  hay  crop.  A  ten- 
acre  crop,  which  is  large  enough  to 
•upport  a  family,  can  be  distilled  in 
two  days. 

[Another  great  advantage  is  the  ease 
B  transporting  to  market.  Compare 
potatoes,  for  example,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly bulky  (a  ten-acre  crop 
•mounting  to  over  100  tons),  with 
jBnt,  which  can  be  hauled  to  market 
the  back  seat  of  an  auto.  A  ten- 
re  crop  amount  to  less  than  a  bar- 
and  could  be  transported  to  mar- 
a  one-horse  rig,  over  very  poor 
Is.  It  thus  will  be  seen  that  mint 
ideal  crop  for  people  living  far 
the  railroad,  in  out  of  the  way 
ces,  where  the  roads  are  perhaps 
better  than  trails, 
furnishes  a  high-priced  cash  crop 
the  impecunious  homesteader  or 
jed-off  little  lander  and  will  help 
Vt  the  problem  of  how  to  utilize 
cutover  lands,  since  much  of  this 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  well 
fttd  to  mint  culture. 

Future  Market 

et  us  further  examine  the  market 
jlem,  which  is  the  most  impor- 
end  of  an  yagricultural  industry, 
what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
a  world  of  mint  and  can't  sell 
The  present  demand  for  mint 
exceeds  the  supply  and  the  price 
several  years  has  been  steadily 
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advancing.  It  is  not  likely  nor  scarce- 
ly possible  that  the  supply  will  catch 
up  wtth  the  demand  or  that  lower 
prices  will  prevail  for  a  number  of 
years — the  best  informed  authorities 
say,  six  or  eight  years  at  the  least — 
for  reasons  previously  explained. 

Since  we  judge  the  future  by  the 
past,  the  history  of  the  past  12  months 
is  a  good  indication  of  what  to  ex- 
pect for  the  next  few  years.  The  un- 
precedented price  of  $8  which  pre- 
vailed last  winter — refined  oil  retailing 
at  $1  an  ounce  or  $16  per  pound — did 
not  result  in  an  overproduction  and 
consequent  lower  prices,  since  the  lat- 
ter are  higher  now  than  they  were  a 
year  ago. 

Being  an  annual  crop,  with  less  than 
six  months  from  time  of  planting 
until  the  finished  product  is  in  the 
hands  of  dealers,  mint  is  very  sensi- 
tive to  market  demands  and  increased 
production  will  follow  high  prices,  if 
it  is  going  to  do  so,  within  a  year. 
It  has  not  done  this;  therefore  we  are 
justified  in  judging  that  it  will  not  do 
so.  It  is  different  with  many  other 
crops,  such  as  fruit,  which  requires 
from  two  to  10  years  from  planting 
to  maximum  production. 

The  resumption  of  trade  relations 
with1  Germany,  which  formerly  con- 
sumed a  half  million  dollars'  worth 
of  mint  oil  annually,  will  favorably  af- 
fect the  market,  as  will  the  opening 
of  Russia,  which  has  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  the  United  States,  to  the 
world's  trade.  There  are  many  other 
markets  for  mint  which  are  either  en- 
tirely undeveloped  or  in  which  this 
commodity  has  been  introduced  to  a 
very  small  extent.  The  bugaboo  of 
hard  times  and  lower  prices  is  apt  to 
materialize  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  since 
officials  and  financiers  everywhere 
are  making  every  effort  to  adjust  com- 
merce and  industry  to  meet  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  created  by  the  war, 
so  that  business  will  not  be  seriously 
affected  by  a  return  to  an  antebt.'lum 
basis. 

Uses  of  Mint 

Another  objection  which  may  pos- 
sibly occur  to  the  prospective  pepper- 
minter  is  that  mint  oil  is  used  mostly 
in  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  which 
are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  any- 
thing like  hard  times.    This  is  a  par- 

(Contlnued  on  Pace  82) 


THE  "W-W"  ALL-PURPOSE 

(Hammer  \  •  "| 

principuj  reed  (jrinder 

"The  proper  place  to  mix 
feed  for  stock  is  outside  not 
inside  the  stomach." 

THE    proper,  practical 
principle  to  employ  is 
the  hammer  process. 

W-W  Grinders  are  con- 
structed on  an  entirely 
original  principle.  Hay. 
grain — any  kind  of  feed — is 
reduced  to  any  degree  of 
fineness  by  a  beating 
process. 

Nails,  stones  and  other 
hard  substances  do  not  in- 
jure the  mill. 

The  square  faced  ham- 
mer while  pulverizing  the 
feed  throws  out  the  nails, 
bolts  or  other  materials 
that  might  get  into  the 
mill  in  the  feed. 

The   W-W  Is  an  ALL 
PURPOSE   Feed  Grinder, 
'W-W"  practically  indestructible, 

easy    of    operation  and 
with  greater  capacities  for  smaller  horse  power  than  any  machine  offered. 

It  will  successfully  grind  anything  fed  to  stock  in  California.  Is  also 
used  to  pulverize  fertilizers. 

W-W  mills  are  built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  types,  having  capaci- 
ties from  500  pounds  to  8  tons  per  hour —a  size  for  every  feed.  Write 
for  a  list  of  California  and  Arizona  feeders  who  are  using  W-W  Grinders, 
also  book  of  letters  of  what  they  say. 

It  will  pay  for  itself. 

E.  P.  Bosbyshell  Company 

125-127-129  North  Los  Angeles  St.       Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  "W-W"  can  "beat  It" 
— You  can't  beat  the 


"RED  TOP" 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

America's  Foremost 
Fence  Post 


The  "Red  Top"  Steel  Fence 
rt  Ms  have  earned  the  right  to 
bo  kjyoMii  u  the  world's  foremost 
fence  post. 

Millions  of  these  permanent  steel 
f  -nee  posts  hare  been  Installed  on 
Government  property,  along  the 
right-of-ways  of  leading  ra<lroa<1s 
and  on  thousands  of  America's  best 
farms. 

The  "Red  Top"  hss  answered  the 
tvery  requ'remonr  of  th-  tin  -p\- 
rral  elates  of  post  users.  It  has 
riven  continuous  satisfactory  serrlce 
under  most  adverse  conditions  and 
in  each  case  It  has  made  good- 
Natural  enough  that  today  It  Is 
recognized  as  the  world's  standard 
re  nee  post. 

"RED  TOP"  FENCE  POSTS 
DPIVE  L I  K  c  a  STAKE.  ANCHOR 
LIKE  A  ROCK. 
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WRITE  TODAY 
for    denrrlptlve  matter 
and  price  list. 


Harry  L.  Baylies 

212   Commercial  St. 
Los  Angeles  Cal. 


9  CORDS  EN  10  HOURS 


JOHNSTON 

TURBINE 
PUMPS 

~  ihe 
Rancher!? 
Favorite 


sizes   to   produce   any  capacity  of 
iv.iter.    Belt  or  direct  connected  mod 
ela.    Ask  for  illustrated  folder  No.  H 
AMERICAN  WELL  &  PROS- 
PECTING CO.. 
407  E.  Srd  St..  Los  Angeles. 


„.„...  Ki\ri  OF  Tilt  WOODS.  money  aid 


Remedies  for  Cow  Clean- 
ing, Breeding  and  Abor- 
tion, Scouring  Calves,  Hog 
Cholera.  An  Insect  De- 
stroyer.  A  Poultry  Food. 

Lambert  Stock 

Remedies  Company 


A.  M.  Bibens, 
President. 


H.  V.  Bridgeford. 
Vice  President. 


Factory:  Modesto.  Cal. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 
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biE  LATEST ! 


A.  F.  George  Company  Inc. 

133  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Aigeles,  California 

San  Jose  Truck  8C  Tractor  Company 
445-449  West  Santa  Clara  Street 
San  Jose,  California 

Booth  Bros. 

Paso  Robles,  California 

Young  Hardware  Company 

Napa,  California 

Pengilly  Company 

Stockton,  California* 

Electric  Garage 

Woodland,  California 

Williamson  8C  Loyd 

Porterville,  California 

Ketterlin  Bros. 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

Yuba  Products  Company 
Marysville,  California 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 
Fresno,  California 


It's mostly little  conveniences  thatmake  the  NewYuba  better than 
the  old— improvements  suggested  by  Yuba  owners— refinements 
born  of  long  hours  at  the  throttle. 

The  magneto  has  an  impulse starter— a  big  help  on  cold  mornings. 

There's  a  well-sprung  seat  with  a  back— and  a  safety  catch  to  pre- 
vent danger. 

Track  oiling  is  controlled  from  the  seat— there  is  positive  lubrica- 
tion and  no  waste. 

The  track  is  of  the  boltless  type— assembled  from  manganese  cast- 
ings with  no  bolts  or  angles  to  worry  about. 

The  transmission  is  of  the  Yuba  2-clutch  type — like  that  of  the 
Model  20-35.  This  new  model  handles  like  a  rowboat—one  tread 
reverses  while  the  other  drives  ahead.  None  of  the  power  is  dissi- 
pated by  rr braking  "—  it  goes  to  one  tread  or  the  other  at  the  will 
of  the  operator. 

The  Ball  Tread  is  an  exclusive  Yuba  feature.  Four  rows  of 
polished  balls  take  the  weight,  the  pull,  and  the  thrust.  The  Yuba 
Tractor  is  the  only  crawler-type  machine  that  may  be  turned 
without  an  undue  stress  on  the  driving  mechanism.  The  Model 
15-25  has  a  cast,  boltless  track  ! 

It's  been  four  years  since  the  last  change  in  Yuba  models.  It  will 
likely  be  another  four  years  before  we  can  improve  on  this  Model 

Best  of  ally  this  Yuba  is  really  in  production.  Your  dealer 
is  now  getting  shipments.  A  prompt  order  will  win  an  equally 
prompt  delivery. 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

433  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Got  117  Eggs 

Instead  of  3 

Says  One  of  Our  Readers 


One  of  our  readers  says,  "More 
Eggs"  increased  my  supply 

from  3  to  117  eggs."  You,  too,  can 
reap  bigger  profits  than  ever,  by  mak- 
ing SLre  of  a  big  egg  yield  this  winter.  A 
scientific  tonic  has  been  discovered  that  re- 
vitalizes the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all 
the  time.  The  tonic  Is  called  "More  Eggs." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  and  you  will  be  amazed  and  de- 
lighted with  results. 

Now  is  the  time  to  give  "More 
Eggs"  to  your  hens,  while  prices 

are  high  and  profits  big.  Don't  let  your 
hens  loaf;  make  them  lav.  "More  Eggs" 
Tonic  has  done  this  for  400,000  chicken 
raisers  all  over  the  country.  It  will  do 
the  same  for  you. 


*  If*?  Package 

FREE 


If  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker,  simply 
writ*  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poul- 
try expert.  5,S7  Reefer  Bldg  .  Kansas  city.  Mo., 
and  ask  for  his  special  free  package  }1 .00  otter 
Pont-.sJnd  ,ny  money-  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  you 
tiro  SI  00  packages  of  "More  Eggs."  Vou  pay  the 
postman  upon  dilirery  only  $1.00.  the  price  of  lust 
?n.1„  I'"**4*.  "><  other  package  being  free.  The 
Million  Dollar  Merchants  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  Mo  . 
guarantees  ir  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  your 
dollar  .lill  be  returned  at  any  time,  within  30  days— 
on  .renue-t  No  risk  to  you.  Write  today  Tor  this 
special  free  offer 

160  HENS— 1500  EGGS 

J  htre  f«d  two  boxei  of  "More  Eggs"  to  my  hens  and 
I  think  they  hive  broken  the  egg  record.  I  have  160 
White  Leghorn*  and  in  exactly  21  days  goth  125 
dozen  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  M.  PATTOX.  Waverly.  Mo. 
More  Eggs"  Paid  the  Debts 

I  can't  express  In  words  how  much  I  hare  been 
benefited  ry  "More  Eggs  "  I  have  paid  my  debts, 
clothed  the  children  In  new  dresses  and  that  la  not 
all— I  paid  my  j>astor  his  dues.  I  sold  142 dozen 
eggs  last  week,  set  4  dozen,  ste  some  and  had  i '■  ■ 
dozen  left. 

MRS    LENA  McBROOX.  Woodbury.  Tenn. 
1200  Eggs  from  29  Hens 
The  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  wonders  for  me.  I 
had  29  hens  when  I  got  the  tonic  and  was  getting 
fiTe  or  six  eggs  a  day.  April  1st  I  had  orer  1200 
eggs.    I  never  saw  the  equal. 

EDW.  .Mi.KKER.  Pontlac.  Mich. 
$200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 
I  never  used  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  until  Isst  Decem- 
ber, and  then  just  used  one  $1.00  package  snd  have 
sold  over  $200.00  worth  of  eggs  from  44  hens.  "More 
Eggs"  Tonic  did  It. 

A.  O.  THODE.  Sterling.  Kans.,  R.  Xo.  2.  Box  47. 
1368  Eggs  After  One  Package 
Last  fall   I  bought  a  box  of  your  "More  Eggs" 
Tonic  snd  would  like  to  have  you  know  the  result. 
From  January  1  to  July  1  my  hens  laid  1368  eggs. 

A.  E.  WHITE.  Scranton.  Pa. 
Remember,  these  are  just  s  few  letters  out  of  thou- 
sands!   You,  too.  can  Increase  your  profits. 

Send  No  Money 

Don't  send  any  money,  lust  fill  in  and  mail  g. 

eoupnn.      You    will    be    sent.    Immediately.  ■ 

two   $1.00  packages   of   "More   Eggs."    1'ay  VH 

the   postman   upon  delivery  only  $1.00.   the  M 

extra  package  being  FREE.  Don't  wait—  ■ 
take  advantage   of   this  free  offer  TODAY!  ■ 

Reap   the   BIG    profits    "More    Eggs"    will  vli 

make  for  you.   Hare  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  ^flv 
when  the  price  la  highest.    Send  TODAY  I 

$T1Pack^ge^REE 

E.  J.  Reefer,  Poultry  Expert, 

5787  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Reefer — I  accept  your  offer.  Send  me  the 
tiro  $1.00  packages  of  Reefer's  "More  Kggs. "  for 
ffhlch  I  agree  to  psy  the  postman  $1  00  when  he 
brings  me  the  two  packages.  You  agree  to  refund 
me  $1.00  at  any  time  within  30  days,  if  both  of  theso 
packages  do  not  prove  satisfactory  In  every  way. 

Name  

Address   


(Continued  from  Page  89) 


tial  misconception  of  facts,-  since 
three-fourths  of  all  the  mint  oil  pro- 
duced goes  into  mint  lozenges,  tablets 
and  "life  savers."  These  are  used  to 
sweeten  the  breath  and  may  therefore 
be  considerd  a  toilet  preparation, 
about  half  way  between  medicine  and 
candy.  Mint  tablets  cost  only  about 
half  as  much  as  good  chocolates  and 
most  other  candies  and  are  used  in 
small  quantities  and  for  these  reasons 
are  not  apt  to  be  materially  affected 
by  economical  buying. 

Effect  of  Prohibition 

Among  thev-numerous  other  uses  of 
mint  oil  may  be  mentioned  its  em- 
ployment to  disguise  the  unpleasant 
taste  of  many  medicines;  to  perfume 


worth  $5,000,000,  of  which  half  is  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  England  con- 
sumes 40,000  pounds  annually,  France 
an  equal  amount,  Germany  75,000 
pounds,  South  America  80,000  pounds. 
A  single  Chicago  firm  buys  5000 
pounds  of  mint  oil  every  year  and  a 
New  York  manufacturer  uses  15,000 
pounds — a  good  deal  more  than  is  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  State  of  Oregon. 
Wrigley  makes  $20,000,000  worth  of 
chewing  gum,  all  of  which  is  flavored 
with  mint,  every  year.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  the  mint  industry 
helped  the  gum  magnate  to  buy  Cata- 
lina  Island. 

Yield  Per  Acre 

Yields  vary  all  the  way  from  next 
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Evidences  of  Mint  Prosperity 
ABOVE — Mint  groiving  in  an  Oregon  field. 
BELOW  A  Mint  still  with  a  $10,000  season  to  its  credit. 


toilet  articles  and  to  flavor  candies, 
chewing  gum  and  beverages.  Mint 
leaves  formerly  were  used  in  concoct- 
ing the  seductive  mint  julep  of  "ye 
olden  times  and  they  are  still  used 
to  flavor  sauces  eaten  with  such  dishes 
as  spring  lamb  and  green  peas.  Pro- 
hibition, which  is  spreading  to  other 
countries,  has  helped  the  mint  market 
by  increasing  the  demand  for  soft 
drinks  flavored  with  this  aromatic 
herb. 

Oil  of  mint  possesses  distinct  me- 
dicinal qualities,  a  fact  that  has  been 
recognized  by  the  great  physicians  of 
antiquity,  all  of  whom,  beginning  with 
Hippocrates  in  400  B.  C.  down  to  the 
present  day,  speak  highly  of  its  many 
virtues.  It  is  an  antiseptic,  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  a  local  anaesthetic,  be- 
ing employed  in  treating  dyspepsia 
and  colic  and  to  relieve  toothache. 

The  world's  consumption  of  mint 
oil  is  around  a  half  million  pounds, 


to  nothing  up  to  nearly  100  pounds  of 
oil  per  acre,  the  average  being  be- 
tween 30  and  40  pounds  .under  fairly 
favorable  conditions.  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  at  Washington 
say  that  good  growers  average  40 
pounds,  which  is  the  estimate  of  Prof. 
Scudder,  agronomist  at  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College,  who  has  kept 
closely  in  touch  with  the  mint  indus- 
try in  Oregon  since  its  inception. 

In  1914,  which  was  a  very  dry  sea- 
son, yields  of  35  to  42  pounds  were 
secured  from  small  plantings  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  The  following 
year  plantings  aggregating  25  acres 
near  Albany  yielded  35  to  66  pounds, 
the  average  being  nearly  50  pounds. 
This  shows  the  possibilities  under  fa- 
vorable conditions. 

At  prices  which  prevailed  last  win- 
ter this  would  mean  a  return  of  nearly 
$400  per  acre,  or  $10,000  for  the  total 
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Pear  Growers: 


Pear  Hlmht  has  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  property  values, 
and  Is  a  standing  menace  to  every 
pear  orchard. 

Scientists  believe  no  district  Is 
PERMANENTLY  1  m  m  u  n  e— that 
sooner  or  later  it  is  likely  to  appear 
in  EVERY  pear  orchard,  as  con- 
ditions occur  favorable  to  Its  de- 
velopment. 

They  are  convinced — after  140 
years'  study — that  ABSOLUTE 
PREVENTION  of  blight  is  not  pos- 
sible so  long  as  we  grow  our  pres- 
ent varieties,  which  belong  to  the 
blight-susceptible  European  species. 

Some  species  of  Asiatic  pears  are 
wonderfully  resistant  to  blight.  In 
the  GREATEST  SCIENTIFIC  EX- 
PERIMENT In  blight-resistance 
ever  conducted.  Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer,  of 
the  Oregon  agricultural  college, 
proved  beyond  question  that  the 
species  Usurlcnsis  (first  discovered 
growing  along  the  Usurl  River  In 
Eastern  Manchuria)  was  MORE 
RESISTANT  TO  BLIGHT  than  any 
other  known. 

Scientific  investigators  agree  that 
the  MOST  PRACTICAL  SOLU- 
1ION  of  the  blight  problem  is  to 
plant  our  orchards  to  trees  whose 
roots,  trunk  and  main-limb  crotches 
shall  consist  of  a  species  practically 
blight  proof,  budding  or  grafting 
the  branches  with  our  commercial 
varieties. 

Seedlings  of  cultivated  types  of 
pyrus  Lsuriensis  are  ideal  for  this 
purpose,  being  extremely  vigorous, 
forming  a  well- branched,  round- 
headed  tree,  and  making  good  union 
with  our  commercial  varieties. 
\\  hen  budded  or  grafted  In  the 
branches  BLIGHT  DANGER  IS 
ELIMINATED  below  the  point  of 
union. 

Such  trees  will  double  the  value  of 
pear  orchards;  blight  control  will  be 
simplified;  and  the  great  expense  and 
loss  Incidental  to  blight  infection  In  the 
roots,  trunk  and  crotches  will  be  saved. 
We  are  so  sure  of  ibis  mat  we  agiee  to 
REFUND  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE  of 
any  auch  tree  If  killed  by  blight  within 
ten  years.  This  is  LIFE  INSURANCE 
for  your  orchard — something  no  nursery- 
man ever  offered  before. 

Many  of  the  leaders  In  California  pear 
growing  are  planting  our  seedlings  In 
orchard  rows — busky,  "stocky  "  trees,  I 
to  6  feet  high — and  will  top-work  them 
next  season  to  Bartlett,  etc.  This  prac- 
tice will  effect  a  substantial  aavlng  over 
the  price  of  similar  treea  nursery  grown, 
and  has  the  sanction  of  the  best  author- 
ities. We  follow  this  method  In  our  own 
orchard  and  will  plant  ten  thousand 
seedlings  In  orchard  rows  next  spring. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  frequent  fail- 
ure of  the  Chinese  pear  crop  from  froat, 
the  seed  supply  is  Irregular,  and  we  do 
not  know  when  we  can  again  offer  seed- 
lings when  this  season's  supply  la  ex- 
hausted. For  this  reason  the  man  who 
cares  enough  for  bis  pear  orchard  to 
wish  to  make  It  one  of  the  best,  and  who 
wishes  the  GREATEST  MEASURE  OP 
BLJOHT- PROTECT  ION  that  scientific 
men  have  devised  after  140  years'  sti_dy 
of  this  disease,  will  need  no  urging  on 
our  part  to  prompt  him  to  at  once  make 
sure  that  his  order  Is  booked  before  our 
limited  supply  Is  sold. 

The  price:  $40.00  per  100,  straight; 
less  than  100,  60c  per  tree;  no  orders 
accepted   for   less   than  10._ 

Considering  all  essential  points — affi- 
nity for  the  commercial  varieties,  vigor, 
shapeliness,  habit  of  growth,  etc. — we 
believe  Usurlensls  seedlings  are  Incom- 
parably superior  to  any  other  pear  stocks 
now  In  use.  and  that  their  use  In  con- 
nection with  top-working  as  recom- 
mended constitutes  the  moet  Important 
advance  In  American  horticultural  meth- 
ods for  more  than  a  century,  so  far  as 
pear  growing  Is  concerned. 

Loma  Rica  Nursery 

Pear  Specialists 

A.  L.  Tf Inker.  Mgr.       Grass  Valley,  OaL 

NOTE — All  pear  men.  whether  plant- 
ing this  season  or  not,  who  are  Interested 
In  the  subject  and  who  will  send  tbslr 
address,  will  be  sent  frse  a  copy  of  a 
bulletin  on  blight-resistant  stocks  which 
we  shsll  publish  this  fall.  We  still  have 
a  smsli  stock  of  pears  In  usual  varieties 
on  Jap  root,  and  a  few  apples;  sold  set 
all  other  stock. 
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(Continued 

Husmann  suggested  that  Panariti 
grapes  be  planted  not  more  than  10 
feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  in  rows 
not  more  than  eight  feet  apart.  "Even- 
tually," he  said,  "it  is  possible  that 
the  currant  grapes  will  be  grown  on 
trelises,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  but  we  hope  this 
can  be  avoided." 

The  vines  are  girdled;  that  is,  the 
incision  is  made  around  the  trunks 
when  they  first  come  into  bloom,  and 
this  assures  a  heavy  crop  the  first 
year.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
grow  the  vines  on  Phylloxera-resist- 
ant stock,  congenial  varieties  of 
which  have  been  determined  through 
experiments  in  the  department  vine- 
yards. 

In  the  South,  as  with  other  grape 
varieties,  the  Phylloxera  consideration 
is  not  so  important. 

Grafting  Over 
The   possibilities   of   grafting  old 
vineyards  over  to  Panariti  currants 
was  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
department  promologist. 

"No  doubt  as  time  goes  on,"  he 
said,  "an  increasing  acreage  of  old 
vines  will  be  grafted  over  to  this  va- 
riety. I  would  advise  as  deep  a  graft 
as  possible  so  that  the  Panariti  will 
receive  the  full  power  of  the  roots 
and  establish  its  own  root  system  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Another  Remarkable  Grape 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
stantly is  experimenting  with  new  and 
better  fruits  of  all  kinds,  many  of 
which  are  brought  in  from  foreign 
lands.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  newer  grapes  is  the  Black 
Monukka,  from  Persia,  a  small  acre- 
age of  which  already  is  in  bearing  in 
California,  and  which  has  achieved  in- 
stant success  among  local  vineyardists. 

The  Black  Monukka  is  the  first  en- 
tirely successful  "dual  purpose"  table 
and  raisin  grape,  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Husmann,  superior  to  any  exist- 
ing variety  for  both  purposes.  It  is 
almost  black  in  color,  very  large  and 


from  Page  27) 

practically  seedless.  It  stands  ship- 
ping well  and  produces  a  large,  su- 
perior raisin  when  dried.  Not  more 
than  50  to  75  acres  has  been  planted 
to  this  variety,  in  small  tracts  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State.  With  this, 
as  well  as  the  Panariti,  resistant  stocks 
must  be  used  in  the  North.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  eventually  the  Monukka 
may  supplant  even  the  Thompson 
Seedless ! 

The  department  has  distributed  a 
large  number  of  cuttings  of  this  type, 
which  are  thriving  in  every  district  of 
California,  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
to  Colfax  and  points  in  the  Sierras. 
(This  also  is  true  of  the  Panariti.) 

Anyone  desiring  cuttings  of  or  in- 
formation about  anv  of  the  new  va- 
rieties of  grapes  introduced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  ad- 
dress George  C.  Husmann,  pomologist, 
in  charge  of  Viticultural  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Optimistic  Outlook 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment, Mr.  Husmann  drew  a  rosy 
picture  of  future  possibilities  in  Cali- 
fornia grape  growing.  "There  is  no 
reason,"  he  said,  "for  pessimism  on 
the  part  of  anyone  connected  with  this 
industry.  As  soon  as  the  mediocre 
varieties  are  replaced  with  improved 
types  the  public  will  become  educated 
to  buying  and  consuming  thousands 
of  tons  more  grapes  annually  than 
now. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  continued 
shipments  of  such  ordinary  grapes  as 
the  Flame  Tokay  and  similar  grades 
when  superior  varieties  such  as  the 
Black  Monukka  are  available." 

Mr.  Husmann  emphasizes  the  desire 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  the  growers  in  establishing  im- 
proved varieties,  and  urges  every 
California  producer  to  interest  him- 
self in  this  important  movement  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  department  in 
its  activities. — J.  C.  K. 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

State  Fair.  The  people  were  there 
first  of  all  to  see  the  things  that  the 
farm  and  factory  produce,  and  inci- 
dentally to  see  the  horse  races  and 
other  like  attractions.  There  were 
just  enough  entertainment  features 
to  relieve  any  monotony  which  might 
be  attendant  upon  too  constant  view- 
ing of  exhibits,  and  not  enough  to 
detract  fro  mthe  main  features — the 
educational  features — of  the  show. 
Farmers  who  missed  the  fair,  whether 
their  interests  were  in  fruit  growing 
or  stock  raising,  missed  much. 
Education  the  Watchword 

Today  is  a  day  of  educated  farm- 
rs.  Part  of  this  education  can  be 
efinitely  assigned  to  county,  district 
nd  State  fairs  that  have  been  held 
'n  the  past.  Farmers  generally  should 
waken  to  the  real  educational  value 
f  the  fair  and  should  make  a  greater 
ffort  not  only  to  attend  but  to  dis- 
lay  their  products  for  the  benefit  of 
ome  one  else. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  George  C. 
Roeding,  president  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  to  all  members 
of  the  State  Fair  board  who  contrib- 
ted  to  the  success  of  the  1920  fair. 
*0  stone  was  left  unturned  to  make  it 
uccessful.   And  to  the  exhibitors  and 
isitors  who  entered  into  the  spirit 
he  occasion  much  of  the  credit 
due  also.    The  1920  State  Fair 
-a  great  achievement  for  Cali- 


Growing  Walunt  Seedlings 

I  desire  advice  on  planting  walnut  trees. 
Last  November  I  planted  walnuts  all  around 
my  five  acres  and  also  In  a  bed  near  the 
house.  None  of  them  had  germinated  by 
the  first  of  June.  Therefore,  I  flaked  the 
bed  near  the  house,  and  about  a  week  later 
two  small  trees  appeared  there.  I  intended 
to  set  them  o«_t  at  once,  but  my  neighbor 
advised  me  to  dig  them  up  and  pinch  off 
the  tap  roots,  placing  them  In  another  bed 
until  next  year.  I  used  the  California 
black  walnut  seed. 

I  also  planted  a  bed  of  English  walnuts, 
some  of  which  are  coming  up.  Do  you  ad- 
vise me  to  set  these  out  and  graft  them 
later,  or  is  it  better  to  wait  and  grow  some 
more,  black  walnut  roots? 

I  have  a  heavy  clay  loam  soil.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  pinch  off  the  tap  root?  Is  It  best 
to  start  walnuts  In  a  hot  bed? — C.  W.  Gunn, 
San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Reply  by  George  P.  Weldon: 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  little 
black  walnut  seedling  could  not  be 
transplanted  early  in  the  summer,  pro- 
viding that  you  exercised  care  in  its 
removal.  Any  plant  that  is  in  foliage 
is  very  apt  to  have  a  set-back  when 
transplanted  and  unless  plenty  of  soil 
is  left  about  the  roots  so  that  they 
would  not  be  exposed  at  the  time  of 
replanting,  the  chances  are  that  you 
would  not  be  successful. 

An  abundance  of  water  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  trees  are  trans- 
planted at  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
don't  know  why  you  were  advised  to 
pinch  off  the  tap  root  unless  your 
neighbor  had  the  idea  of  checking  this 
root  in  order  that  a  more  spreading 
root  system  might  be  developed. 

In  the  case  of  plants  like  walnuts, 
which  have  a  deep  root,  this  is  some- 
times done,  but  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  no  particular  advantage  in 
this  case.  If  the  transplanted  seedling 
gets  a  good  start,  it  could  be  grafted 
to  an  English  walnut. 


Confidence  in  "HANES" 
can  never  be  misplaced! 
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Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 

"We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolute- 
ly— every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We 
guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  garment  il  any  seam  breaks." 


ELASTIC  KNIT 

Underwear 

«T_TANES"  underwear 
1  1  for  men  has  been 

standard  for  years!  Be- 
yond any  question  it  is 
the  best  value  in  actual 
quality,  comfort  and. 
service  ever  sold  at  the 
price !  The  "Hanes" 
guarantee  is  your  assur- 
ance of  absolute  satis- 
faction.   Read  it! 

Examine  "Hanes" 
critically.  You  never 
saw — or  bought — such 
real  and  true  underwear 
service. 

"Hanes"  is  made  in  heavy  and 
medium  weight  Union  Suits  and 
heavy  weight  Shirts  and  Drawers. 

This  year  we  present  the  new 
yellow  label  medium  weight,  silk 
trimmed  Union  Suit,  made  of  full 
combed  yarn  particularly  for  men 
who  prefer  a  medium  weight 
union  suit. 

Hanes  Union  Suits 
for  boys 

They  duplicate  the  men's  Union 
Suits  in  all  important  features — 
with  added  cosy  fleeciness.  Made 
in  sizes  20  to  34,  covering  ages 
from  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four 
year  old  sizes  have  drop  seat. 
Four  desirable  colors. 

Inspect  "Hanes"  under- 
wear at  your  dealer's.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you. 
write     us  immediately. 


P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office:  366  Broadway 

Next  Summer-Yoa'll  want  to  wear  "Hanes"  Nainsook  Union  Suits 


Oldsmar  Garden  Tractors 

Designed  by  R.  E.  Olds,  the  World  Famous  Designer 


OPERATOR  DOESN'T  WALK 
5x5  Vz  Motor  36  In.  Wide  Over  Lugs 

15-Inch  Clearance  32-Inch  Wheels 

30-Inch  Tread  Positive  Clutch  in  Each  Wheel 

FRED  A.  BENNETT 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

223-25  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Oldsmar   Tractors — Collier  Trucks — Roger  Trailers 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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The  Water  Question  Solved 

BY 

Air  Lift  System  of  Pumping 


A  method  of  pumping  water  from  wells  with  Compressed  Air. 
No  pits  necessary.  Nothing  but  pipe  In  the  wells.  Mud,  sand  or 
gravel  in  no  way  Interfere  with  the  action  of  air  lift.  Keeps  your 
wells  clean.    Eliminates  hand  pumping. 

The  simple  well  piping  consists  of  water  discharge  pipe  and 
air  line.  Pipe  can  be  lowered  as  water  level  goes  down.  Also, 
any  number  of  wells  can  be  pumped  by  one  Air  Compressor. 

The  Air  Compressor  is  simple,  automatically  oiled,  fool-proof 
and  always  ready  for  work  and  does  not  have  to  be  installed 
near  the  wells. 

Hundreds  of  installations  In  California. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  of  California 


RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SECOND  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

221-M 
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$30 


16x16  RECLAIMED  ARMY  TENT 

Your  chance  to  buy  for  $30  a  Tent  that  would  coat  $100  to  make! 

— Large  army  tent,  suitable  for  cotton  and  fruit  picker*,  contractor!, 
or  aa  a  temporary  home;  accommodates  6  to  10  people  comfortably.    If  you 
wish,  wood  walls,  floor,  partitions,  etc.,  can  be  put  in.  making  It  almost  like 
a  house     Size  16x16  feet.  S-ft.   walla.  11 -ft.  center,  rentilator  hooded  top. 
sod  cloth,  door  that  closes  tent  securely.  Re- 
p^red  and  In  good  condition.     Or  ssls  at 
$30.  May  be  returned  If  you  are  not  pleased. 


NEW  ARMY  SHIRT 


0A  CT|  - -Regular  $6.50  value;  all  wool  otlre  drab  twilled 
Y*4Vv  0)6 -OS,  army  tterge;  made  army  regulation;  sixes 
14  to  17.    Price,  including  war  tax.  $4.60. 


36,000  Prs.  New 
ARMY  SOCKS 


— The  Socks  for  hard  ser- 
vice!   Olfve  drab  army  cot- 
ton  socks,  nice  finish,  full 
lenfrth,  reinforced, 
all  sizes.  We  guar- 
antee   them  to 
please  you.  Priced 

very  special  at —    - 

—SS^-^- ^"^t  •  l£r  1  y  v\Pm  Men  8    dandy  work! 

— 6  pairs.  $1.15;  12  (C^j  -  tSW_  W^o<k         shoes,  guaranteed;! 

pairs   $2  25  ^\S«^^^-t#^^^^^  Vf^iA        heavy  and  durable;  all 

v  sizes   6    to    11.    They  i 

are  values! 

Saves  you  money  on  Clothing,  Shoes,  Furnish- 
ings, Tents,  Camp  and  Outing  Goods,  Women's 
and  Children's  Wearing  Apparel,  Hardware,  Auto  Accessories,  Blankets,  etc. 


i  Write  for  Catalog- 


Address  ARMY  &  NAVY  DEPT.  STORE 


DEPT.  29, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  | 
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Cory's  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackberry 

Greatest  Holticultural  Novelty  of  the  Century 

Very  large,  early,  sweet,  coreless.  and  almost  seed- 
less, with  rampant  growing  vine  which  is  absolutely 
thornless.  Millions  will  be  sold  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  propagated.  Get  your  order  In  early  for  next  sea- 
ion.  Last  spring  I  waa  deluged  with  orders  which 
could  not  be  filled,  and  I  can  promise  but  a  few  thou- 
sand for  the  coming  season.  Price:  60  cents  each,  or 
two  for  $1.00;  $5.00  per  dor.  Will  be  well  packed  and 
sent  prepaid  by  parcel  post  to  any  address.  Descrip- 
tive Catalog  Free. 

TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION! 
"The  Life  Story  of  a  Mall  Order  Cpank,"  mighty  Inter- 
esting reading,  will  be  published  in  "GOOD  THINGS" 
monthly,  25c  a  year.    Sample  oopy  free.    Isaac  F. 
Tillinghast,  Editor  and  Publisher.  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST 

210  Podel  Street, 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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YEARS  a>co,  when  dairying  was  look- 
ed upon  by  moat  farmers  as  a  sort 
of  woman's  Job — or  at  least,  mostly  as 
a  source  of  milk  and  butter  supply  for 
the  family — an  old  farmer  friend  of 
mine  kept  10  to  15  milkers.  He  did 
the  most  of  ffle  actual  milking  of  the 
cows  himself,  as  the  hired  help  were 
apt  to  skimp  the  job.  I  remember, 
among  other  things,  how  closely  the  old 
man  used  to  milk  his  cows;  he  would 
strip  away  until  apparently  the  last 
drop  had  been  extracted  from  the 
udder. 

Cash  Sales 

The  neighbors  all  knew  that  this 
man  not  only  had  all  the  milk,  cream 
and  butter  his  family  could  eat,  but 
that  he  sold  considerable  butter  to 
help  pay  the  grocery  bills.  He  also 
had  a  nice  bunch  of  calves  to  sell  oc- 
casionally, although  he  was  more  likely 
to  hold  them  till  they  were  three  or 
four  years  old,  feeding  them  out  for 
the  market  (He  kept  the  general- 
purpose,  dual  type  of  cows,  good  for 
both  milk  and  meat  production.) 

What  this  man's  neighbors  did  not 
recognize,  however,  was  the  huge 
profits  he  piled  up  each  year  through 
what  might  be  termed  "by-products" 
from  his  dairying.  As  he  sold  noth- 
ing but  butter,  he  had  an  immense 
supply  of  skim-milk  and  butter-milk 
at  hand.  These  he  fed  to  his  young, 
growing  pigs,  of  which  he  always 
kept  a  <oodly  supply.  Developing  them 


to  a  good  size  by  feeding  them  his 
dairy  by-products,  he  would  include 
grain  In  their  ration  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  he  would  finish  a  nice  bunch  of 
hogs  for  the  market.  This  gave  him 
a  finished  product  at  a  minimum  cost 
of  production. 

"Invisible"  Profits 
Another  "Invisible''  (to  some)  profit 
realized  by  this  farmer-dairyman  was 
that  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  his 
soil  through  returning  to  the  land  the 
elements  vhich  had  been  extracted 
from  it  in  producing  the  feed  given 
his  dairy  cows.  'This  was  accomplished 
by  keeping  the  manure  from  the  dairy 
stalls  cleaned  out  and  spread  over  the 
fields.  Instead  of  the  land  decreasing 
in  value,  the  system  increased  its 
worth. 

Soon  Made  Good 

This  man  was  in  debt  thousands  of 
dollars  when  he  settled  on  the  farm 
he  operated,  and  the  writer,  along  with 
almost  everybody  else,  thought  he 
would  never  pay  out  on  it.  He  "fooled" 
us.  The  first  thing  we  knew,  he  had 
the  place  clear  of  all  incumbrance;  had 
a  big  herd  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
was  raising  hogs  on  a  still  larger  scale 
than  at  first. 

There  was  only  one  explanation  of 
his  success:  The  dairy  did  it!  And 
still  there  are  people  living  on  farms 
adlotnlng  his  who  do  not  recognize 
the  foundation  of  that  success.— 
"Combelt  Farmer." 


A  Better  Plan  of  Stallion  Management 


AN  experienced  (and  apparently 
very  wise)  horseman  has  ad- 
vanced a  suggestion  worthy  of  wide 
circulation,  as  to  better  methods  in 
buying,  handling  and  caring  tor  stal- 
lions. 

He  suggests  that  the  "traveling" 
stallion  be  replaced  with  one  owned 
co-op*r»tively  by  two  or  more  farm- 
ers, each  of  whom  could  put  up  a 
small,  inexpensive  building,  with  dirt 
floor,  a  big ,  strong  manger  and  a 
strong  door.  The  building  may  be 
located  in  one  corner  of  an  acre  lot. 
which  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
heavy  wire  fence  at  least  7  feet  high. 
If  possible,  a  water  tank  should  be 
part  of  the  equipment,  he  points  out. 
since  the  stallion  will  remain  in  bet- 
ter health  if  he  has  access  to  water 
at  all  times. 

Better  Health  Results 

"The  stallion  will  need  no  curry- 
comb or  brush  if  the  stall  is  kept  dry 
and  bedded  occasionally.  A  lot  of  this 
kind  will  afford  much  good  grass,  and 
little  hay  will  be  necessary.    He  will 


get  plenty  of  exercise,  fresh  air  and 
sunshine,"  continues  the  horseman. 
When  two"  partners  own  the  animal, 
oive  may  keep  him  part  of  the  week 
and  the  other  the  remaining  days,  each 
delivering  him  to  the  other  at  the 
proper  time.  Customers  soon  become 
accustomed  to  bringing  their  mares. 
High-priced  grooms  and  feed  bills 
thus  may  be  done  away  with. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  state- 
ment is  offered  as  proof  of  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  the  plan: 

"A  stallion  handled  In  this  manner 
will  sire  more  colts  and  live  longer 
by  far  than  the  stallion  peddled  over 
the  country,  and  will  be  a  boon  to 
the  community  and  make  money  for 
his  owners.  After  the  season  he  carl 
be  placed  in  harness  and  earn  his 
keep  until  the  next  spring.  He  should 
be  worked  In  moderation.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  gentle  and  tractable  a 
stallion  broken  to  harness  becomes. 
In  view  of  the  prospective  demand  for 
horses  I  believe  that  many  farmers 
will  be  considering  plans  by  which 
they  can  handle  a  stallion  with  profit- 
We*know  this  plan  to  be  successful." 


Before  "Vet"  Comes 

IF  a  cow  becomes  suddenly  sick  and 
for  any  reason  you  cannot  get  the 
veterinarian  in  a  hurry,  secure  some 
linseed  oil  and  clear  out  the  alimentary 
tract.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  vet- 
erinarian will  say  you  did  exactly  right 
and  the  cow  will  show  improvement. 
A  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  constitutes 
a  dose,  but  more  will  do  no  harm.  Ba 
sure  to  admin  is  Ur  raw  Unseed  oil  be- 
cause the  boiled  product  may  prove 
dangerous.  A  drench  should  not  be 
administered  if  the  cow  manifests  dif- 
ficulty In  swallowing. 

A  Real  Booster — "Your  paper  is  too 
good  to  order  it  stopped.  I  never  gave 
the  postmaster  such  an  order.  Please 
do  not  discontinue  It  but  send  it  In- 
stead to  my  new  address.  I  boost  it' 
— Wm.  Rcslin,  Los  Angeles  County. 
Calif. 


.An  Argument  Refuted 


<<rpHE  i 

■»•  vane 


argument  is  sometimes  ad- 
iced  that  purebred  animals 
put  under  the  same  conditions  aa  na- 
tive oattle  will  deteriorate  into  scrubs. 
That  is  not  true  so  far  as  heredity  Is 
concerned,  for  they  will  transmit  the 
power  to  respond  to  feed  snd  will  far 
surpass  the  scrub  If  given  proper  feed 
and  care.  In  other  words,  the  purs* 
bred  animal  has  been  developed 
through  long-continued  breeding  and 
selection  to  Intensify  th*  quality  of 
responding  to  plenUful  feed  and  con- 
verting tt  Into  meat  of  the  most  value, 
and  that  quality  has  become  a  fixed 
characteristic."— E.  W.  Sheets.  Animal 
Husbandry  Division,  u.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

A  .Great  Help — "O  R,  C  H  A  R  D  and 
FARM  Is  all  to  the  good  and  a  great 
help  to  me."— Frank  81rv».  Valmy.  Nsv. 
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LARGE  party  is  now  being 
formed  to  attend  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Chicago,  October 
th  to  16th.  About  40  persons  from 
kt  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  ad- 
ition  to  a  large  northern  delegation, 
ave  already  indicated  their  intention 
going.  The  party  will  be  headed 
Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  and  the 
stails  of  the  trip  are  in  the  hands  of 
im  H.  Greene  of  California  Dairy 
Council. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
leave  Oakland  pier  on  the  Overland 
Limited,  Tuesday,  October  5th,  trav- 
■  eling  via  the  Central,  Union  Pacific 
;  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern  roads. 
[Special  nine-month  round  trip  tourist 
'■  tickets  can  be  purchased  for  $156.82, 
I  which  includes  war  tax. 

These  tickets  permit  stopovers  any- 
where, and  the  cho*ice  of  return  roads. 
One-way  Pullman  fares  are:  Upper 
f  berth,  $20.40;  lower  berth,  $25.52;  sec- 
tion, $45.92.    Ladies  arc  especially  in- 
cited.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  from 
r  local  agents  anywhere  in  the  State. 
r  Pullman   reservations   can  be  made 
:when  tickets  are  purchased.  Agents 
!should  be  especially  requested  to  make 
■such   reservations   in   the  "National 
■Dairy  Show  Special  Car." 
I   The  show  this  year  will  be  greater 
than  ever  in  size  and  educational  value. 
^Professor  Van  Norman,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Dairy  Show,  is 
vice  director  of  the  College  of  .Vin- 
iculture, University  of  California,  and 
dean  of  the  University  Farm  School, 
Ipavis.    This  fact  should  arouse  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  dairymen 
throughout  the  State. 
|  Last  year  California  took  nearly  all 
Hie  prizes,  both  in  cattle  and  dairy 
Broducts,  in  the  classes  in  which  en- 
tries were  made.    There  should  be 
more  entries  this  year,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  California  ex- 
hibitors will  repeat  the  triumph  of  a 
year  ago. 

Milking  Comfort 

r>  KEEP  flies  from  bothering  while 
milking,  make  a  cover  or  blanket 
B>r  the  cow  from  a  large  gunny  sack, 
ripped  open,  and  provided  with  strings 
for  fastening  under  forelegs,  and 
•tring  across  back  to  hold  in  place 
Brer  the  rump.  If  both  the  cow  being 
milked  and  the  one  behind  the  milker 
tre  so  protected  there  will  be  very 
little  tail  switching. — Daniel  E.  Rob- 
erts, Tulare,  Cal. 


-"My  brother  says  all  that  Is  needed 
an  auto  In  repair  la  Just  ordinary 


"Yea,  and  all  that  la  needed  to  keep 
la  Juat  a  little  horse-power." 
"And  we  don't  aeem  to  have  any- 
ut  the  horse-laugh." 


See  The  Owen  Before  You  Decide 

Learn  why  the  Owen  costs  bat  one-third  as  much  to 
operate  as  other  units — why  it  gives  you  illumina* 
tion  at  less  per  candle-power  than  kerosene  lamps 

THE  Owen  Light  £$»  Power  Plant  is  the  final  type.  It  has  dozens  of  betterments 
offered  by  no  other  unit.    It  costs  one-third  as  much  to  operate  as  any  other 
unit.   It  brings  you  illumination  at  less  than  the  cost  of  kerosene  lamps. 

Note  these  perfections — superiorities  absolutely  exclusive  in  the  Owen: 


It  is  fully  automatic 
^-starts  and  stops  it- 
self. The  batteries  are 
guarded  by  a  patent- 
ed control.  Your  en- 
gine starts  automatic- 
ally when  the  batter- 
ies are  partially  dis- 
charged. When  they 
are  fully  charged,  then 
it  stops  automatically. 
When  you  require 
more  current  than  the 
batteries  should  care 
for,  the  engine  auto- 
matically starts. 

Even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  conve- 
nience to  you,  this 
automatic  control 
means  a  tremendous 
saving.  It  multiplies 
many  times  the  life  of 
your  batteries.  It 
overcomes  costly  re- 
placements. 

The  Owen  has  a 
bigger  capacity.  It 


OWEN 

e:  c  t  r  i  c 

LigHt  &  Power* 

For  Farm  and  Homo 


will  light  1  to  100 
lamps  without  a  flick- 
er. It  will  run  elec- 
tric motors  up  to  one 
horsepower. 

It  has  an  improved 
engine.  Silent,  with  a 
non-leak  valve.  It  al- 
ways retains  its  com- 
pression. Grinding 
and  scraping  carbon 
are  ended  with  this 
engine. 

These  are  but  a  very 
few  of  the  dozens  of 
betterments.  We  can- 
not describe  them  all 
here.  All  the  features 
of  this  amazing  inven- 
tion are  in  our  free 
booklet.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  you  by 
return  mail.  Write 
today  and  read  it  care- 
fully before  you  de- 
cide upon  a  light  and 
power  plant. 


Dealers:  This  Is  Your  Opportunity 


The  Owen  is  your  opportunity.  Once 
farmers  know  the  Owen,  they  will  buy  no 
other.  In  it  are  combined  every  looked  for^ 
feature.  Many  that  farmers  never  dreamed 
of  are  offered  in  this  perfected  plant.  For 
the  Owen  is  the  final  type. 


There  are  a  few  choice  territories  still  open. 
They  won't  be  open  long.  So  if  you  are  in- 
terested we  urge  you  to  write  us  at  once.  As 
a  progressive  business  man  you  surely  want 
to  know  the  facts.  To  get  them  incurs  no 
obligation.  So  write  today. 


Distributors: 


Domestic  Electric  Appliance  Co. 


715  WEST  7TH  ST. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


R.  M.  OWEN  &  CO., 

General  Sales*  Off  ices,  1825  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 


KEEPBEES 

Bees  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  they 
supply  yon  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  In  caring  for  the  bees. 

Vaolable  booklet,  with  price  list  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

1830  East  fifteenth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California.   


BAGS  For  All  Purposes 

f  New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  seed.  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  selling, 
communicate  with  us. 

PACIFIC  BAG  COMPANY, 

869-873  Folsom  St.,  Snn  Francisco. 


Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Save  money  on  your  shoes  by  ordering 
from  our  new  fall  catalog,  in  which 
over  400  styles  of  Men's  Women's  and 
Children's  Shoes  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  care- 
fully filled.  Address 

Philadelphia  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco 
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"Pride  of  Petaluma"  and  Her  Happy  Family 

THE  PRIDE  OF  PETALUMA  TRIPLE  CONE  VEN- 
TILATING BROODER  STOVE  HAS  a  DIRECT  OIL  BURNER, 
NO  WICK,  Burns  COAL  OIL  or  DISTILLATE  with  PERFECT 
SATISFACTION.  Automatic  REGULATOR  Controls  the  Flow 
of  OIL.  This  Stove  is  so  constructed  that  the  heat  is  evenly 
distributed  over  the  FLOOR,  where  the  BABY  CHICKS  MUST 
have  it. 

THESE  STOVES  are  built  in  THREE  sizes,  2-B,  4-B  and  12-A. 
THE  KRESKY  STOVES  are  built  up  to  a  STANDARD  and 
NOT  down  to  a  PRICE.  # 

Capacity,  500  to  1500. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  66— It  is  FREE. 

Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Big  Profits 

If  You  Will 


Established  14  Years 


Raise  Guinea  Pigs 

In  order  to  supply  our  ever  increasing  demand  fcr  cavles  (guinea  pies)  for  use  tn 
hospitals,  laboratories,  etc..  *ve  have  opened  a  California  branch.  Few  industries  offer 
such  profits  at  such  slight  investment  of  money  and  time.  Foundation  stock  can  be 
purchased  for  only  a  few  dollars  and  cost  of  raising  Is  only  about  6  cents  per  hesd.  We 
agree  In  writing  to  purchase  all  the  cavles  you  raise  from  stock  purchased  from  us  or 
their  descendants  and  will  pay  $1.20  a  pair  for  animals  weighing  oier  8  ounces  delivered. 
Even  a  few  pens  should  pay  you  well.  Send  for  booklet  about  breeding,  care  and  money- 
making  opportunities  raising  cavles.  You  can  get  started  raising  cavles  on  an  Invest- 
ment as  low  as  $5.00. 

A  hundred  breeding  female  cavles,  and  they  have  five  Utters  a  year,  which  Is  fire 
hundred  Utters,  and  the  Government  figures  three  young  to  a  Utter,  which  Is  1>00 
young,  and  figure  that  the  first  three  litters  from  your  original  100  breeders  will  hsve 
young  during  the  same  year,  that  will  be  300  Utters,  and  at  three  to  a  Utter,  which 
amounts  to  900  young.  Add  the  above  1900  young  to  900,  makes  the  total  of  young 
from  your  original  cavles  2400  for  the  year,  and  st  our  contract  price  of  $1.20  per  pair, 
for  you  can  rest  assured- that  about  half  will  be  males  and  half  females,  and  your 
profits  for  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  $8440.00  from  your  small  investment,  and  yon 
will  still  have  your  stock  that  you  had  to  begin  with. 

TO  SELL  TO  US 

250,000  NEEDED  YEARLY 

by  laboratories  and  other  Institutions  every  year  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of 
these  big  orders,  representing  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  expenditure  each  year, 
are  waiting  for  supplies.  Waiting  for  people  to  wake  up  to  their  opportunities  and  raise 
sufficient  stock  to  meet  their  requirements.  One  institution  alone  In  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires on  an  average  of  1500  guinea  pigs  each  week. 

We  have  more  orders  than  we  can  possibly  fill,  so  we  will  furnish  you  breeding  stock 
at  small  cost. 

Guinea  pigs  are  very  prolific  and  at  «  weeks  of  age  are  ready  for  mating  They 
thrive  In  any  climate  and  can  be  successfully  raised  In  congested  neighborhoods  without 
annoyance  of  disagreeable  odors,  even  when  kept  in  large  numbers. 

Tills  Has  Nothing  to  Do  With  Vivisection. 
10  Guinea  Figs  should  earn  $100  a  year.    500  Guinea  Pigs  should  earn  $5000  a  year. 

DR.  J.  A.  ROBERTS  LABORATORIES 

•  6634  Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal. 

Send  25c  for  booklet  on  "How  You  Can  Make  $2000  in  One  Year" 


Practical  Hog  Raising  Pointers 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM  recently 
asked  three  successful  pork  pro- 
ducers— men  with  a  combina- 
tion  of  practical 
exper ience  and 
agricultural  col- 
lege  training — to 
summarize  i  n  a 
few  words  the  es- 
sential factors  in 
their  success. 

Perhaps  the 
most  important 
essential  to  real 
success  in  the 
hog  business  is 
the  proper  feed, 
care  and  m  a  n- 
agement  of  the 

brood  sow.  Unless  the  brood  sow  is 
given  the  proper  attention,  large  and 
thrifty  litters  cannot  be  expected.  The 
feed  and  care  from  bree'ding  time  to 
the  weaning  of  the  pigs  is  of  partic- 
ular importance.  It  is  during,  this 
most  important  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment that  the  sow  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  make  the  little  future  pork- 
ers strong  and  thrifty,  if  chance  is 
given  her  by  seeing  that  she  gets: 

Right  kind  of  feed,  especially 
plenty  of  protein  and  mineral  mat- 
ter. 

Correct  amount  of  feed  —  not 
enough  to  overfatten  her. 

Plenty  of  exercise. 

Comfortable  quarters;  dry,  ven- 
tilated and  well  lighted. 

No  sud'len  changes  of  feed. 

No  rou^h  treatment 

Freedom  from  worms,  lice  and 
constipation. 

High-Protein  Feeds 

It  is  very  essential  that  during 
pregnancy  and  the  suckling  period  the 


How  to  Produce  More  Pork 

Feed  and  care  for  your  irood 
tows  with  extra  care. 

Use  pasture  crops  whenever 
possible  for  all  clattei  of  twine 
throughout  the  growing  season. 

Have  self -feeder*;  use  them; 
and  use  them  properly. 

Grind  the  barley  and  balance 
the  ration. 


This  is  to  furnish  a  refuge  for  the 
newly-born  pigs,  so  they  will  not  be 
squeezed  against  the  wall  or  caught 
under  the  mother. 

At  farrowing 
time,  be  sure  the 
bedding  is-  fresh 
and  clean,  not  too 
long  and  not  too 
p  1  e  n  t  iful.  It  is 
well  to  spray  the 
pen  with  a  good 
coat  tar  disinfec- 
tant  once  or 
twice  a  week,  to 
prevent  white 
scours  in  the  pigs. 
Also  avoid  sud- 
den changing  of 
the  sow's  feed,  as  this  will  produce 
ill  effects  in  the  pigs. 

If  the  sow  is  restless  at  farrow- 
ing time,  the  pigs  should  be  put  in 
a  warm  basket  as  they  arrive,  and 
after  all  are  born  and  the  sow  is  quiet, 
they  may  be  placed  carefully,  one  at 
a  time,  for  suckling.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  first  24  hours  after  farrow- 
ing, give  the  sow  no  food,  but  be  sure 
that  she  gets  all  the  lukewarm  water 
she  will  drink. 

It  is  advisable  to  cut  the  wolf  teeth 
of  the  pigs  close  to  the  gums  by 
means  of  nippers,  which  will  tend  to 
keep  the  sow  quiet  and  prevent  the 
pigs  scratching  each  other  in  fighting. 

Feed  Mixtures  After  Farrowing 

It  takes  about  10  days  to  get  the 
sow  on  full  feed  after  farrowing.  This 
must  be  done  slowly'and  the  feed  in- 
creased only  gradually.  After  10  days 
or  two  weeks,  give  the  sow  all  she  will 


sow  be  fed  plenty  of  protein-rich 
feeds  such  as  skim-milk,  buttermilk 
or  tankage,  and  plenty  of  mineral 
matter,  which  is  contained  in  these 
protein  feeds  and  especially  in  pasture 
crops,  or  which  may  be  -supplied  ad- 
ditionally. 

These  feeds  are  the  muscle  and 
bone  builders  and  are  absolutely  es- 
sential in  producing  the  r>ght  kind  of 
stock. 

Make  the  sow  take  exercise;  this  . 
is  necessary  for  her  own  health  as 
well  as  for  the  production  of  a  strong 
litter.  Shut  her  out  of  her  pen  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  feed  her 
some  distance  from  her  sleeping  quar- 
ters. 

Four  or  five  days  before  a  sow  is 
due  to  farrow  (always  keep  a  record 
of  date  of  breeding)  separate  her 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  put  her  in 
the  farrowing  pen  so  that  she  will 
become  accustomed  to  it  before  far- 
rowing; allow  her  exercise  daily,  and 
be  sure  that  the  bowels  are  in  a 
laxative  condition.  Some  bran  and 
oil  meal  in  a  slop  as  part  of  hex  ration 
will  aid  in,  preventing  constipation. 

Fenders  for  Pen 
The.  two  adjacent  sides  of  the  pen 
in  the  corner  where  the  sow  makes 
her  nest  should  be  supplied  with 
fenders;  2x8's  bracketed  to  the  sides 
about  8  or  9  inches  from  the  floor. 


clean  up,  three  times  a  day.  The  fol- 
lowing mixtures  are  especially  good 
for  suckling  sows,  and  may  be  varied 
according  to  local  conditions: 

(1) 

40  pounds  ground  barley  or  corn. 
20  pounds  middlings  or  substitute. 

30  pounds  ground  oats. 
6  pounds  tankage. 

4  pounds  chopped  alfalfa. 

(2)  ' 

50  pounds  ground  barley  or  corn. 
35  pounds  middlings  or  substitute. 

10  pound*  oil  meat 

5  pounds  tankage. 

(3) 

50  pounds  ground  barley,  corn  or 

oats. 

50  pounds  middlings  or  substitute. 
Fed  with  sweet  skim-milk  or  but- 
termilk. 

Brief  Pointers 

Plenty  of  exercise  at  this  time  keep* 
the  pigs  from  becoming  too  fat  and 
developing  "thumps,"  which  kills  and 
stunts  large  numbers  of  pigs. 

CastratioO  is  done  with  best  results 
when  pigs  are  about  six  weeks  old. 

It  is  well  to  start  self-feeding  the 
pigs  in  their  creep  long  b<fore  they 
are  weaned. 

Pasture  crops  reduce  the  cost  Of 
pork  production  20  per  cent.  In  pas- 
turing, also,  the  manure  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  field  and  none 
wasted. x 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Los 


(Continued 

onus  has  prepared  for  these  entries 
building  an  addition  on  the  hog 
t  fences. 

The  Duroc-Jerseys  will  ^iot  monop- 
the  hog  barns.  In  addition  to 
e  small  exhibit  of  Tamworths  there 
'11  be  big  showings  of  Hampshires, 
erkshires  and  Poland-Chinas. 
Probably  the  most  complete  de- 
rtment  of  the  show  will  be  that  de- 
ted  to  dairy  cattle  and  dairying, 
he  Holstein  exhibit,  it  is  predicted., 
.-ill  be  one  of  the  largest  ever  assem- 
'bled  at  any  Western  show.  Upward 
I  of  ISO  Holsteins  from  prominent 
prize  winning  herds  will  comprise  this 
exhibit  and  fully  100  of  the-  animals, 


from  Page  •) 

doing,  make  most  economical  use  of 
present  high-priced  feeds." 

According  to  John  L.  Smith,  a 
prominent  Holstein  authority  and 
judge,  Los  Angeles  County  Holstein 
herds  as  a  whole  surpass  any  on  the 
*  Pacific  Coast.  "Your  local  animals," 
said  Mr.  Smith,  "should  win  a  large 
number  of  prizes  in  the  national  shows 
in  this  and  coming  years." 

Beef  Cattle  in  Evidence 

Not  only  Holstein,  but  other  dairy 
and  beef  breeds  will  be  much  in  evi-_ 
dence.  There»are  a  number  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  entries  from  prominent 
breeders,  and  two  exhibits  of  Ary- 
shers.  In  the  beef  breeds  there  will 
be  an  unusually  large  exhibit  of  Here- 


Boy*  and  Glrte 

will  be  much  In  evi- 
dence with  their  "Pig- 
CInb"  exhibits. 


All  in  Readiness  for  the  Big  Show 

ABOVE — One  of  the  special  judging  pavilions,  which  provides  seats  for 
spectators.  These  sheds  will  be  available  during  the  closing  days  of  the  show 
for  sales. 

BELOW — A  few  of  the  eight  hog  barns,  which  will  have  a  combined  ca- 
pacity of  more  than  1000  animals.   Each  unit  contains  32  double  pens. 


H   «»   anticipated,    will    come  from 
breeders  living  close  to  Los  Angeles. 
A  Holstein  Center 

^Speaking  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Istein  industry  in  the  South,  George 
Brown  of  the  Burr  farm,  a  director 
L*  Stock  Show,  said  recently:  "Los 
cles  is  rapidly  becoming  a  great 
stein  center.   The  reasons  are  not 
cult  to  find.    The  Holsteins  seem 
thrive  particularly  well  in  this  cli- 
and  when  capable  of  producing 
nd  dollars'  worth  of  milk  per 
year,  as  many  individuals  are 


fords  and  Shorthorns,  with  some  rep- 
resentatives of  famous  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herds. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau  will  stage  an  extensive  dairy 
exhibit  at  the  show.  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  readers  will  recall  the  inter- 
esting exhibit  of  last  year,  which 
showed  graphically  the  importance  of 
testing  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the 
gamble  from  the  dairy  business.  This 
year's,  exhibit  has  been  enlarged  to 
include  not  only  the  cow  testing  dem- 
onstration, hut  also  an  illustration  of 
(Continued  on  Pave  SB) 


Bean  Turbine  Pump  installed  alongside 

old  pump  in  same  well  on  Christenson  and 
Beaulieu.  place,  near  Mt,  View,  California. 


Back  to  Life  Again! 


( Clip  Out  and  Mail) 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
101  W.  Julian,  Street 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Distance  to  water  below 
surface  of  ground.. 


Probable  distance  to  water 
hen  pumping— 


If  water  is  to  be  raised  a- 
\jov€  surface  of  ground,  how 
high!  (Length  and  site  of 
pipeline)- 


Volume  of  water  desired 

(Qals.  per  rain.)  

(Inches)  


If  you  have  pit,  give 

width  length  . 

depth  . 


H  P.  of  mo'cr  or  engine  if 
you  have  that  equipment-... 

Qive  total  depth  of  well  

Inside  Diameter  of  well— 

Is  well  straight  and  true? — 

Is  electric  power  available?. — 

Name   - 


Address  

Rural  Route  No.. 
(so-Pi)  Box  


Christensen  &  Beaulieu  of  Mt.  View, 
California,  were  up  against  the  prob- 
lem that  is  nowfacing  ranchers  all  over 
the  state.  The  water  level  in  their  well  had 
fallen  so  low  that  their  old  vertical  pump 
wouldn't  get  more  than  half  of  a  supply. 

They  might  have  dug  the  old  pit  deeper,  and 
worried  along  a  while  with  the  old  pump- 
but  they  weren't  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
temporary  makeshifts.  They  wanted  perma- 
nent results!  So  they  installed  a  BeanTurbine 
in  the  same  well  where  the  old  pump  worked— 
and  they  got  permanent  results  — 

—they  have  a  good  supply  now. 

—  a  good  supply  insured  for  the  future, 
—pit  dangers  eliminated. 

—  money  saved, 
—time  saved. 

If  your  water  levels  are  lowering,  your  prob- 
lem is  the  sama — solve  it  with  a  BeanTurbine. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101    W.JULIAN  ST.,.  SAN  JOGE,  CALIF. 
Branches:    Fresno.   Los  Angeles 


Turbine  Pumps 


tfiliFigfdiL 

APPLIED  TO  THE  SEED  OF  ANY  LEGUME 

INSURES 

Full  Pods  of  Beans 

Complete  Root  Modulation  for  Cover  Crops 
High  Protein  Content  for  Silage 
Maximum  Yield  for  Forage  Crops 

Besides 

An  excessive  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  in  the  ground  for  the  next  crop. 

NATIONAL  NITROSOIL  CO. 


621  SAN  FERNANDO  BLDG., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


604  MISSION  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The 


TORO  w*2 


OF  MOTORIZING  THE  FARM 


The  "Toro  Way"  Is  the  Progressive  Way 

BECAUSE  of  its  excellent  performance  as  a  cultivator  In  the  field;  Its  ability,  not  only 
to  do  the  work  very  much  faster,  but  better;  the  many  things  on  the  farm  It  will  do,  and 
do  better  and  cheaper,  and  because  of  Its  ready  convertibility  at  low  cost  into  a  standard 
unit  design  tractor,  supplying  to  thousands  of  California  farmers*  and  orchardlsts  an 
economical  way  to  motorize  their  farms — a  machine  capable  of  doing  ALL  THE  WORK. 

The  Toro  Cultivator  Has  a  Range  of  Widths  for  any  Width  of  Row 

FOR  COTTON  and  CORN — 88-inch  for  rows  from  38  inches  to  48  inches  apart.  FOR 
BEETS  and  NARROW  ROW  CROPS — 74-lnch  for  rows  18  Inches,  22  Inches,  12  Inches  to- 
40  inches — both,  inclusive.  FOR  BEANS — 60-lnch  for  rows  28  Inches  and  80  inches.  Be 
sure  to  specify  width  wanted  In  your  order. 

Call  and  See  It.    We  Will  Gladly  Explain  Its  Usefulness  to  You. 

Motors  Equipment  &  Tractor  Co.,  Inc.      Cushman  Motor  Works 


Distributors 
1310  South  Grand  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Thos.  R.  Browne,  Mgr. 
838  Main  Street, 
Stockton,  Calif. 


Strength,  Lightness,  Easy  Pulling 

Like  the  cross-country  runner,  Reliance 
Trailers  are  stripped  of  every  ounce  of  un- 
necessary weight.  Your  truck  pulls  the  load, 
not  the  trailer.  Wrought  steel  construction 
throughout,  fashioned  by  a  design  that  elim- 
inates all  need  of  heavy  castings  and  rein- 
forcing parts,  results  in  giving  Reliance  Trail- 
ers rugged  strength  plus  remarkable  light- 
ness of  weight. 


Truck 

by 
Trailer 


Patented  steering  device  Insures  perfect  tracking  at 
all  times.  Rotating  pull-rod  takes  up  the  twists  between 
truck  and  trailer — relieves  frame  and  steering  parts  from 
strain  and  stress.  Reliance  Trailers  are  built  to  last. 
Made  in  various  models.  Doth  two-wheel  and  four-wheel, 
of  all  capacities  from  1  to  10  tons.  If  interested  In  trailers 
be  sure  and  write  for  our  catalog  and  name  of  our 
nearest  dealer. 

Reliance  Trailer  &  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

1650  Howard  St.  San  Francisco. 
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HEAVY  DOTY  


The  Trailer  With 
Red  Wheels 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


THE  breeders  of  goats  necessarily 
must  operate  upon  a  profitable 
basis.  Their  financial  attain- 
ments must  govern  their  business 
methods,  and  will  determine  in  great 
measure  the  degree  of  success.  There- 
fore, breeders  must  bear  constantly  in 
mind  one  important  but  seldom  con- 
sidered factor  which  enters  into  the 
successful  sale  of  goats:  The  process 
of  "acclimatization." 

When  an  animal  is  sent  from  a  sea 
level  climate  and  altitude,  as  we  have 
here  in  Southern  California,  to  a 
higher  or  lower  altitude,*  to  a  colder 
or  hotter  average  temperature,  or 
drier  atmosphere,  the  period  of  time 
required  for  the  goat  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  surroundings  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  buyer  advised  of  the 


ways  on  hand,  and  as  large  a  corral 
as  is  convenient  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  the  owner  of  a  goat  must 
remember  the  derivation  of  the  word 
"capricious;"  it  really  means  "goat- 
like," from  the  Latin:  Caper,  a  goat. 
And  the  goat  should  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly, at  least  during  the  period 
of  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions, 
both  as  to  climate  and  owner. 

A  Sensitive  Animal 

Those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
goat  may  not  realize  that  the  goat  Is 
an  extremely  sensitive  animal  and  the 
change  of  caretakers  often  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  change  of  climate.  They 
actually  griev*  for  their  old  home,  and 
in  one  instance  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention a  doe  refused  to  eat  for  a 


1         The  Milk  Goat 

3  Long  since  has  ceased 
I  to  be  a  novelty.  The  S 
I  next  few  years  will  I 
I  witness  (rem  endous  J 
|  expansion  of  this  in-  I 
{  dustry. 

Modern  Milk  Goat  Barns 
At  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show.    An  unusually  large  exhibit  of  milk 
goats  will  be  a  feature  of  the  great  stock  show  to  be  held  at  Exposition  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  October  2-10,  inclusive.   The  bam  will  accommodate  200  goats.  A 
booth  for  displaying  and  selling  milk-goat  products  also  is  provided. 


possibility  of  the  time  of  lessened  ac- 
tivity in  either  sex. 

Both  Parties  Benefited 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this 
consideration  is  two-fold.  If  this  be 
understood  by  both  parties  to  the  sale 
then  the  buyer  does  not  look  upon 
every  adverse  condition  which  might 
arise  as  evidence  of  bad  faith  upon  the 
part  of  the  seller  and  is  prepared  to 
wait  for  the  acclimatizing  process, 
while  the  seller  makes  a  friend  of  the 
buyer  and  paves  the  way  for  future 
sales. 

Care  in  Feeding 

During  the  time  of  "becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  new  surroundings  the 
animal  should  be  given  those  things 
to  eat  that  it  wants.  It  should  have 
roots,  such  as  beets,  carrots,  cull  po- 
tatoes and  cull  apples,  and  these  ought 
to  be  cut  up  in  pieces  that  are  easily 
taken  into  the  mouth,  while  small, 
round  vegetables  ought  to  be  cut  in 
pieces,  so  that  the  goat  can  handle 
them  without  running  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing the  round  vegetables  stick  in  the 
throat.  She  probably  will  want  green 
food,  wild  weeds  growing  along  the 
roadside,  tree  clippings  and  shrubs. # 

She  should  have  grain  sparingly,  if 
it  all,  and  should  be  given  what  hay 
she  will  eat.  The  doe  must  have  plenty 
of  fresh  water,  salt  (in  the  block)  al- 


week,  until  she  returned,  and  another 
ate  very  little  and  fell  off  so  in  milk 
production  and  flesh  (giving  all  the 
appearances  of  grief)  that  the  sale 
was  "unmade,"  the  former  owner  tak- 
ing her  back. 


The  White  Goat 

THERE  are  white  goats — and  white 
goats.  And  the  prospective  buyer 
must  not  be  in  a  hurry  about  making 
up  his  mind  as  to  their  quality  from 
the  color  of  their  coats.  A  white  coat 
covers  many  good  as  well  as  bad  qual- 
ities, but  the  color  is  no  indication  of 
the  milking  capacity  of  any  animal. 

There  is  the  superb  Saanen  and  the 
Mexican  goat  (which  is  more  often 
poor  than  not,  although  there  are 
some  excellent  Mexican  does).  The 
better  Mexican  does  are  descended 
from  European  stock,  left  at  some 
Mexican  port  by  ships  that  carried 
them  for  their  milk  and  dropped  at 
some  port  when  dry.  The  offspring 
of  these  animals  are  white  and  often- 
times remarkably  heavy  milkers. 

The  milk-yielding  ability  of  the 
JSeanen  is  beyond  question  and  need 
not  be  mentioned.  Then  there  are  all 
stages  of  white  goats  from  the  Saanen 
and  imported  Mexican  goats  down  to 
the  little  undersized  Mexican  goat 
foraging  for  her  livelihood  in  the  most 
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out-of-the-way  places  where  man 
dwells. 

Circumstances  Alter  Cases 

To  illustrate:  At  one  of  the  goat 
shows  in  Southern  California  there 
was  shown  an  unpedigreed,  unknown 
white  doe  with  her  first  kid.  An  en- 
thusiastic breeder  of  colored  goats 
gratuitously  informed  the  owner  that 
he  would  not  take  such  a  goat  as  a 
gift.  The  doe  since  has  produced  4550 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  lactation  period. 
Such  a  goat  is  not  to  be  cast  aside 
as  lightly  as  some  fanciers  might 
think,  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  FINAL  ANALYSIS  IS 
THE  BASIS  OF  ALL  VALUES 
AMONG  MILCH  GOATS. 

In  buying  a  goat,  therefore,  don't 
jump  at  the  conclusion  that  a  white 
goat  amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  for 
some  of  the  heaviest  milkers  known 
are  white  goats,  unpedigreed,  un- 
known to  breeders,  but  just  doing 
their  duty  by  their  owners  as  con- 
tentedly and  loyally  as  though  their 
pedigree  were  as  long  as  "moral  law." 


La  Ao  Sftoelk  §Iq}®w 

(Continued  from  Pace  89 ) 

the  improvement  of  the  herd,  exerted 
by  the  use  of  pure  bred  sires. 

Comprehensive  Poultry  Show 

The  poultry,  pigeon  and  rabbit  show 
also  will  be  very  complete.  "We  have 
every  assurance  of  a  most  successful 
exhibit,"  declares  E.  I.  Hammond  of 
Riverside  and  manager  of  this  depart- 
ment. "We  expect  to  have  on  hand 
nearly  2000  head  of  poultry,  over  500 
pigeons  and  as  many  rabbits." 

Poultry  judges  include  E.  E.  Emer- 
son of  Burbank,  Guy  Goodacre  of 
Compton  and  J.  L.  Harrison  of  Pasa- 
dena. The  rabbit  judge  is  Louis  Sal- 
isbury of -Pasadena. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  to  stage  the  daily  entertainment 
features  that  will  characterize  this 
year's  show,  including  running  races, 
rodeo,  horse  show  and  surprise  events. 

Over  $7500  in  purses  will  guarantee 
interest  in  the  horse  show.  The  grand 
championship  sweepstakes  include  one 
of  $1000  and  three  of  $500  each. 

Best  Horse  Exhibit  Ever! 

Entries  have  been  received  in  all 
divisions,  including  roadsters,  fine 
harness  horses,  combination  horses, 
three-gaited  saddle  hordes,  five-gaited 
saddle  horses,  hunters  and  jumpers, 
stock  horses  ana  heavy  drafters,  with 
good  purses  for  each  division. 
» Judging  of  horses  wilf  be  done  by 
Professor  Trowbridge.  A  special 
horse  show  grandstand,  seating  over 
'  1000  persons,  has  been  constructed. 

•  The  horse  show,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  a  great  society  event,  ^vith  every 
comfort  provided  for  the  spectators 
and  a  brilliant  program  every  after- 
noon?" A  record  attendance  is  expect- 
ed, the  slogan  adopted  by  the  man- 

;  agement  being,  "This  is  YOUR  Show 
—Come." 

Most  encouraging  co-operation  has 
been  received  from  the  breeders,  and 
overwhelming  entries  have  filled  all 
available  space,  making  it  necessary  to 
decline  additional  requests  for  display 
room. 

Of  National  Importance 
The  partial  list  of  judges  given 
above,  together  with  such  names  as 
F.  W.  Van  Natta  of  Fowler,  Ind.,  who 
will  judge  beef  cattle,  and  Prof.  H.  H. 
Kildee  of  Ames,  Iowa,  who  will  judge 
dairy  cattle  and  swine,  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  show  and  of  the 
premiums  that  will  be  awarded. 

ORCHARD   and   FARM   has  no 
hesitancy  in  urging  every  reader  to 
visit  this  great  exhibit,  which,  although 
-.it  will  not  include  a  dull  moment  so 
ir  as  entertainment  goes,  neverthe- 
ess  is  essentially  a  business  show  de- 
tied  to  educate  the  visitor  and  ex- 
Jitor  and  to  promote  to  the  fullest 
tent  the  great  industries  it  repre- 
rits.— J.  C.  K. 


Harvest  Time  —  the  Real  Test 
of  a  Truck's  Value 

IF  there's  any  season  of  the  year  when  everybody  and  every- 
thing on  a  farm  keeps  moving  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  it  is  harvest  time.  In  the  field  and  on  the  road  every  wheel 
keeps  turning  to  gather  crops,  to  fill  elevators,  barns  and  silos, 
and  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  on  the  way  to  mill  and  market. 

At  this  time  a  good  motor  truck  is  almost  a  necessity.  And  the 
Clydesdale  has  won  a  warm  place  among  its  farmer  owners 
through  absolute  dependability.  It  has  plenty  of  power  to  haul 
heavy  loads  in  the  field  or  on  the  roughest  country  road.  It  is 
rugged  enough  to  stand  up  under  severe  strains.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  the  average  farm  mechanic  to  keep  in  "apple  pie 
order."  It  is  economical  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  since  the 
Clydesdale  Controller  saves  gas  and  oil  and  wear  on  vital  parts. 
And  it  is  built  with  the  honest  desire  to  give  the  farmer  real 
value  for  every  dollar  it  costs. 

The  merits  of  the  Clydesdale  can  best  be  measured  by  the  results  it  is  pro- 
ducing year  in  and  year  out  for  men  in  widely  different  lines  of  business, 
who  judge  truck  values  by  the  figures  on  their  books. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  new  Clydesdale  Farm  Special,  with  its 
unique  four-in-one  body,  will  be  sent  to  any  who  requests  it. 

THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
CLYDE.  OHIO 


MOTORifmNTRUCKS 


Just  as  the  locomotive  engineer  looks  to  his  fireman 
to  see  that  enough  steam  is  maintained  to  pull  the 
load,  the  driver  of  a  Clydesdale  truck  depends  upon 
the  Clydesdale  Controller  to  keep  the  motor  going  at 
whatever  speed  is  necessary  to  pull  the  load. 


"The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 

Whether  up  or  down  hill,  through  mud  or  sand.over 
rough  or  smooth  roadbed,  the  Clydesdale  will  travel 
at  a  uniform  speed  once  the  throttle  Is  set.  On  an 
up  grade,  the  controller  feeds  the  motor  more  gas. 
On  a  down  grade,  It  cuts  down  the  gas.  All  thedriver 
needs  to  do  Is  steer  and  shift  gears  when  necessary 
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Rubber,  Leather.  Canvas,  Etc. 
One  for  Kvery  Purpose 
.and  Condition. 
LOS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO., 
124  East  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


Ship  Your  Turkeys,  Dried 
Fruit,  Honey  and  Beeswax 

to  the  old  and  reliable  firm.  W.  O  PRICE 
&  CO.,  and  you  will  get  prompt  and  sat- 
isfactory returns.  Advances  made. 
POULTRY  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PRODUCE  WANTED. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

244-246  Clay  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Have  You  a  Farm  for  Sale? 


If  you  have  a  farm  for  sale  or  trade,  livestock,  machinery,  implements, 
vehicles,  poultry,  musical  instruments,  nursery  stock,  building  material, 
new  or  second-hand  goods  of  any  kind,  dogs,  rabbits,  motorcycles,  bicycles, 
automobiles,  sewing  machines — in  fact,  anything  you  wish  to  sell — adver- 
tise it  In  Orchard  and  Farm.  A  little  ad  should  get  you  a  buyer.  Don't 
delay — mail  the  ad  you  desire  to  use,  or  let  us  write  it  for  you.  Address 
Advertising  Manager  Orchard  and  Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Running  Water  for 
Your  Home 

Pneumatic  Water  System 

Under  pressure  all  the  time.  Just 
like  city  water  systems.  No  ele- 
vated tank,  no  tower.  The  "Leader" 
outfit  consists  of  steel  tank  with 
automatic,  self-starting,  self-stop- 
ping, self-oiling  electric  pump.  It 
keeps  the  water  in  the  tank  at 
constant  pressure.  Can  be  placed 
in  bassment,  barn  or  outhouse. 


TP  ADC  W 
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PNEUMATIC  WATER  SYSTEM 

Is  made  in  various  sizes  and  ca- 
pacities lor  country  and  suburban 
homes,  schools,  hotels,  and  public 
buildings.  Pumps  water  at  any  dis- 
tance from  "well,  spring,  lake  or 
river,  and  delivers  it  under  pres- 
sure wherever  needed.  Operates  at 
low  cost.  Provides  dependable  fire 
protection.  Very  little  attention 
required.  %Vlso  comes  equipped 
with  gas  engine,  if  desired — auto- 
matic stop  only.  » 

Write  for  Catalog  3. 

Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

851 D  Fol6om  St.       San  Francisco 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Self  Vulcanizing 
Cold  Patch 

FOR 

Outer  Casing 

AND 

Inner  Tube 
Do  Your  Own  Vulcanizing 

On  the  Road 
in  TEN  Minutes 

Apache  Se!f-Vulcan;zing  Patch 

For  Outer  Casing 

Regular  Price   $1.75 

(Enought  for  Four  Blow-Outs) 

To  Introduce  It 

We  will  send  you  the  regular  $1.75 
size  (for  outer  casings)  and  will 
include  the  regular  60  cent  size  (for 
Inner  tubes)  by  mail,  prepaid,  if 
you  will  send  us  $1.75  and  the  names 
of  12  of  your  neighbors  who  own 
cars. 

Manufactured  by 

PHOENIX  LABORATORIES 

704  Polk  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif., 
U.  S.  A. 


The 
Growing  of 
Pansies 


PANSIES  are  and  always  have 
been  a  favorite  among  garden- 
ers. They  will  continue  to  be 
a  favorite  as  long  as  there  are  gar- 
deners, rich  or  poor,  to  garden.  I  really 
don't  think  we  have  many  very  poor 
folk  in  California.  M.ore  of  us  are 
"happy  mediums."  Indeed,  I  think 
that  we  of  the  Or- 
chard and  Farm 
family  should  stop 
and  think  about 
the  thousand  and 
ninety-nine  things 
we  have  in  this 
beautiful  State  of 
ours  that  many  of  our  Eastern  friends 
iiave  not.  Then,  too,  we  all  have 
■nore  than  enough  to  eat  and  wear, 
and  a  patch  of  soil  in  which  to  putter. 
And  even  those  who  are'only  farmers 
at  heart,  and  live  in  apartments,  al- 
ways can  have  window-box  gardens, 
r'ansies  especially  should  grow  in 
such  a  garden.  They  will  help  us  to 
remember  everything  for  which  we 
should  be  "glad."  (And  be  sure  to  pull 
jut  the  few  misguided  weeds  that  al- 
ways delight  in  living  in  a  carefully- 
planned  pansy  box  or  bed.) 

Location  and  Soil  for  Pansies 

The  pansy  bed  should  be  located 
.vhere  it  will  get  the  full  sun  for  half 
..he  day;  also  where  there,  is  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  If  the  bed  is  too 
>vell  protected  the  plants  are  much 
.nore  liable  to  become  weak  and 
susceptible  to  disease. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  pansies  is 
i  rich  loamy  type,  into  which  a  large 
amount  of  old  stable  manure  has  been 
.horoughly  worked.  As  with  every 
jther  plant,  good  drainage  is  essen- 
.ial. 

The  bed  should  be  located  in  such 
i  manner  that  working  with  it  is  done 
.vithout  stepping  among  the  plants, 
ror  a  window-box  pansy  bed,  use 
aalf  leaf-mold  with  one  fourth  sand, 
nixed  with  loam  and  old  stable 
nanure  in  the  same  proportions. 
Holes  should  be  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  .the  box,  with  coarse  gravel 
10  insure  good  drainage. 

*  Propagation  and  Planting 

Pansies  are  always  started  from 
seed.  It  is  always  wisest  and  safest 
to  buy  the  best  seed  your  market  ha9 
to  offer;  then  your  efforts  will  not 
!>e  wasted.  The  earliest  pansies  are 
chose  which  first  are  sown  in  boxes 
ind  set  out  as  soon  as  the  cold 
•veather  is  over.  Shallow  cigar  boxes 
make  good  pansy  seed  boxes. 

A  few  small  holes  and  a  layer  of 
■small  gravel  in  the  bottom  for  drain- 
ige  must  be  provided.  The  soil  for 
he  seed  bed  'is  best  made  of  one- 
lalf  clean  river  sand  and  one-half 
sifted  loam  (or  one  may  mix  the  sand 
thoroughly  with  leaf-mold).  Press 
down  firmly;  then  sow  the  seed. 
Sprinkle  a  light  layer  of  sand  over 
the  seeds  and  thoroughly  moisten  the 
box  with  water.  Use  a  whisk-broom 
or  fine  spray  of  some  kind  for  sprinkl- 
ing, as  the  seeds  are  so  fine  that  a 
heavier  stream  of  water  will /disturb 
them. 

Keep  the  seed  boxes  moist,  but  not 
wet.  The  seed  should  germinate  in 
two  weeks.  Gradually  accustom  the 
young  plants  to  more  light;  then, 
when  they  are  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  high,  transplant  to  a 
larger  seed  box.  The  soil  in  this  box 
should  be  composed  of  one-quarter 
each  of  leaf-mold,  clean  river  sand, 
good  loam  and  very  old  cow  manure, 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  box  should 
be  placed  where  it  will  be  reached 
by  the  sun  at  least  half  the  day. 
When  the  young  plants  are  about  four 
inches  high,  transplant  them  to  open 
ground,  about  10  inches  apart.  Seed 
sown  in  July  is  ready  to  be  trans- 


planted into  tne  open  bed  by  October; 
then  a  second  sowing  in  January  will 
produce  plants  ready  to  be  set  out 
in  April  or  May.  Thus  we  shall  have 
the  pansy  bed  in  bloom  the  year 
around,  providing  we  keep  the  old 
blosso|ns  picked  off! 

Cultivation  and  Fertilization 

In  the  interior,  the  pansy  must  be 
heavily  mulched  in  order  to  keep. the 
ground  in  which  they  are  planted 
cool.  The  soil  must  be  kept  moist 
at  all  times  during  the  warm  months. 
It  will  not  injure  pansy  plants  to 
water  them  while  the  sun  is  on  them; 
thus,  a  sprinkler  turned  on  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  for  an  hour 
will  do  much  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition  even  in  our  very  hot  valleys. 

Pansies  should  be  planted  in  a  bed 
where  a  liberal  application  of  old 
manure,  preferably  cow  manure,  has 
been  worked  into  the  soil,  as  they  are 
termed  "heavy  feeders."  During  their 
growing  and  blooming  season  it  is 
wise  to  give  them  a  mulch  of  old 
manure.  This  furnishes  food  for  the 
plants,  and  keeps  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition.  "Soot  water"  is  advised 
for  pansies.  It  gives  the  flowers'and 
foliage  an  added  richness  and  shine. 

Pansy  Diseases  and  Treatment 

While  the  pansy  is  a  healthy  plant, 
it  is  sometimes  attacked  by  mildew 
and  fungoid  disease.  Both  are  treated 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  sulphur. 
Slugs  and  the  "green  beetle"  also  at- 
tack the  pansy.  Spray  with  arsenate- 
of-lead  solution  for  both.  Sprinkle 
the  ground  with  air-slacked  lime  for 
the  slugs,  especially  if  the  pansy  bed 
is  located  in  a  very  damp  situation. 

Popular  Varieties  of  Pansies 

The  Giant  Excelsior  does  very  well 
in  the  interior,  owing  to  the  strong 
stocky  stems.  These  come  in  all 
colors  and  are  very  large.  The  Giant 
Trimardeau  also  is  hardy  and  stocky 
and  produces  blossoms  of  all  colors. 
The  Orchid  is  a  variety  which  has 
all  the  delicate  tints  and  variations  of 
color  oL  the  true  orchid.  It  also  is 
hardy;  The  Masterpiece  has  every 
petal  fluted  and  curled.  They,  too, 
are  very  vigorous  and  free  flowering. 

The  Mastodon  Giants  are  beauties. 
A  package  of  Mastodon,  mixed,  will 
give  you  a  fine  collection  of  unusually 
rich  shades.  The  Panama  Pacific  is 
a  very  large  yello.w  pansy  with  dark 
center.  Then  we  hare  an  Elk's  pansy, 
which  is  a  rich  velvety  purple,  of  very 
large  proportions.  The  Snow  Queen 
is  a  smaller  variety.  The  Viola  is  a 
cross  between  the  violet  and  pansy. 
It  may  be  had  in  all  shades  and  is 
used  very  successfully  for  summer 
borders  and  beds.  Sow*the  seed  and 
treat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pansy. 

What  to  Plant  in  October 

OFTEN  I  have  letters  of  inquiry, 
asking  "What  shall  I  plant  this 
month?"  As  I  have  stated  frequently, 
California's  big  variety  of  climates 
and  conditions  necessitates  a  variety 
of  answers.  In  the  mild,  semi-tropical 
regions,  we  can  plant  a  very  large 
variety  of  flowers  and  plants  the  year 
around,  while  in  the  sections  of  the 
State  experiencing  frosts,  we  can  plant 
very  few  varieties,  at  times.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  semi-tropical  climate, 
I  have  known  gardeners  to  plant 
pansies  the  year  around  and  to  meet 
with  success.  In  October,  in  the 
milder  climates  of  the  State,  we 
should  sow  forget-me-nots\  sweet 
peas,  coreopsis,  centaurea,  cineraria, 

(Continued  on   l'lite  41) 


Red  Seal 

Dry  Batteries 

Under  every  condition,  regard- 
less of  weather,  and  no  matter 
1  owroueh  the  going  Red  Seal 
Dry  Batteries  will  keep  jour 
tractor  running  at  par. 

The  Guarantee  Protects  YOU 

Thooaandl i  of  tractor  owtera  will  m 
no  other!  Ccat  also  lor  furm  eurlnee. 
nu'os,  d"or  D4.1>,  hand  l.mu  m*. 
telephone,  etc.  Stud?  the  label!  lo- 
an ton  genuine  Ited  Seal  Dry  Hut  terlea. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

Under  our  plan,  every  dealer's  ■  apply  of 
Red  Seal  Batteries  is  always  fresh.  Call 
for  them  by  name.  A  iky  oar  dealer  alto  for 
oar  famous  handbork  for  engine  owners, 
free  to  users  of  Bed  Seal  Dry  Batteries. 

Hirers. t tan  Electrical  Soppf*-  Co.,  Inc. 

New  Yr.rk  —  Cbtearo  —  St  Louis—  SaaFraacuro 

Factories:  Joroey  City;  St.  Leois;  Ktruu,  OaW 
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Big  Crops 


— depend    upon    the   trees  yoa 
plant.     Common    nuragcy  stooSj 
cannot  produce  the  profits  that 
you    get    from    stock    that  r 
healthy,  thrifty  and  strong.  ^ 


Start  Right 


Buy  your  trees  from  a  nursery 
of  standing.  Why  take  any 
chances  when  you  can  do  busi- 
ness with  a  jwrsery  that  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  grower*^ 
for  many  years. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  PRICE  LIST 


Elmer  Bros.  Nursery 


The  naraerj  that  helped  to 
Suotu  Clara  Valley  famuua. 

76  S.  Market  Street, 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


In  answering  advertisements 
please  mention  Orchard  and 
Farm.  . 
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larkspur,  stocks  and  pansies.  Pansies 
should  be  transplanted  from  the  July 
■owing,  everywhere.  The  greenhouse 
plants  sown  this  month  should  be 
"hurried  along"  while  there  is  plenty 
of  sunshine  to  give  them  a  good 
.  start.  i 
Bulbs  to  be  planted  this  month  are 
the  tulip,  iris,  freesias,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  Easter  lilies  and  narcissus. 
In  the  interior,  October  is  a  good 
month  in  which  to  sow  all  hardy  an- 
nuals in  the  open  ground,  also  all  the 
Dutch  bulbs. 

Questions  and  Answers 

(1)  Please  give  me  the  names  of  some 
evergreen  shrubs  besides  the  most  common 
ones.  (2)  May  cannas  be  planted  In  Feb- 
ruary? (3)  What  would  you  suggest  to 
cover  a  pergola?  I  thought  Dorothy  Per- 
kins would  be  pretty. — Mrs.  L.,  Tulare,  Cal. 

One  ever-green  shrub  of  rarer  vari- 
ety is  the  Azalea  Amoena,  which  is  a 
compact  bush  and  blooms  in  May  and 
June  (flowers  are  violet-red).  The 
Daphne  Cneorum  is  a  trailer  shrub 
with  pink  flowers.  The  Box  Honey- 
suckle is  a  dwarf  shrub  bush  imported 
from  China.    All  of  these  shrubs  are 


Questions  Answered 

The  Flower  Garden  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  questions  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  plant  lover* 
concerning  specific  or  general 
problems.  Write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  and  address : 
"Flower  Garden  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  1111  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles."  Always  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 


■very  hardy  and  will  stand  severe 
weather.  (2)  Cannas  may  be  planted 
in  February  if  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  (3)  Dorothy  Perkins  would 
be  very  nice  to  cover  a  pergola.  Then 
there  is  the  American  Beauty  Climber, 
which  is  larger.  The  Improved  Crim- 
son Rambler  is  another  good  climber 
of  red  coloring.  The  Tausendschon 
or  One,  Thousand  Beauties  is  another 
climber.  It  is  almost  thornless  and 
comes  in  all  rose  colors.  1  - 


(1)  Please  tell  me  what  kind  ot  shrub- 
f  bery  to.  plant  that  will  grow  with  very  little 
I  water  during  the  dry  summer  'months.  (2) 
■  X  planted  some  seeds  very  similar  to  sun- 
flower.  The  flowers  are  smaller  with  red- 
dish petals.  Pleaue  telMme  what  they  are. — 
a  II.  O  .  Modesto.  CaL  I 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  Hydran- ' 
t  geas  thrive  in  the  interior  counties 
where  water  is  not   abundant.  The 
j  Hydrangea  Panticulata  is'very  bushy 
and  robust,  blooming  the  first  sum- 
;mer.    The   Hydrangea   Snowball  is 
yvery  good  also.    Both  shrubs  bloom 
Kfrom  early  summer  to  fall.   The  Box 
'Honeysuckle  also    is    a   very  hardy 
■shrub.    Then  there  is  the  Zanzibar- 
Biensis  Giant  Ricinus  that  grows  well 
■in  the  dryest  of  regions.    In  the  hoi 
■interior,  where  I  lived  at  one  time,  we 
Bbad  no  water  whatever  with  which 
■to  grow  things;  yet  we  had  a  bordex 
■of  twelve-foot  Castor  Beans  (that  s 
the  common  name    for    the  Zanzi- 
"barienus  Giant   Ricinus).    We  pro- 
educed  them  with  nothing  but  wash 
\;j|tid  dish-water.   We  also  grew  a  very 
nice  Sweet-pepper  bush  by  means  of 
[■"rinse  water."    (2)  I  think  the  seed 
Mriiich  you  planted  is  the  red  sun- 
I,  flower.     There  is  a  red  sun-flower 
'Vthich  grows  in  a  manner  similar  to 
pie  ordinary  sun-flower. 

.    I  would  like  to  plant  a  tall  variety 
'  Bamboo  between  my  place  and  my  neigh - 
.    What  kind  shall  I  plant?    (2)  Will 
sra  grow  under  bamboo  or  near  It? — 
R.  L,    D.,  Los  Angeles  County.  CaL 

[Tie   Dendrocalamus   Latiflorus  is 
the  Giant  Bamboo.    It  grows 
height  of  a  hundred   feet  or 
I  am  sure  this  will  make  an 
ient  fence  that  no  one  will  be 
to  "see  over."    (2)    No.  Flowers 
lit  do  well  under  or  very  near 
Soo.    However,  a  few  feet  from 
(Continued  on  rage  42) 


The  Cleveland  Has  Made  Good 
Because  It  Is  So  Good 

Offered  to^the  public  with  no  weird  claims,  sold  only 
for  what  it  is,  a  better  car  of  really  unusual  qualities, 
the  Cleveland  Six  has  won  a  place  of  marked  distinction 
among  light  cars. 


%  In  a  year's  time  this  better 
car  has  gone  into  daily  use  in 
the  hands  of  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand owners,  and  today  the  satis- 
faction of  those  owners,  ex- 
pressed to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, is  multiplying  Cleveland 
ownership. 

Featuring  the  Cleveland  is  the 
exclusive  Cleveland  motor,  the 


most  advanced  design  of  the 
over-head  valve  type,  quiet,  flex- 
ible and  alive  with  power.  Long 
underslung  springs,  positive 
brakes  and  ease  of  control  are 
features  of  the  sturdy  chassis 
upon  which  are  mounted  four 
handsome,  dignified  and  splen- 
didly upholstered  and  finished 
styles  of  body. 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1585  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1585 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers).  $2595       Coupe  (FoSir  Passengers)  S2-495 

(Prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland) 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  2000  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live  or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.   Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cured  His  RUPTURE 

I  was  badlj  ruptured  while  lifting  a  trunk 
several  years  ago.  Doctors  said  my  only  hope 
of  cure  was  an  operation.  Trusses  did  me 
no  good.  Finally  I  got  hold  of  something 
that  quickly  and  completely  cured  me- 
Years  have  passed  and  the  rupture  has  never 
returned,  although  I  am  doing  hard  work  as 
a  carpenter.  There  was  no  operation,  no 
lost  tfme,  no  trouble.  I  have  nothing  to 
sell,  but  will  give  full  Information  about 
how  you  may  find  a  complete  cure  without 
operation.  If  yoc  will  write  to  me.  Eugene 
M.  Pullen,  Carpenter,  43-Q  Marcellus  Ave- 
nue. Manasquan,  N.  J.  Better  cut  out  this 
notice  and  show  It  to  any  others  who  are 
ruptured — you  may  save  a  life  or  at  least 
stop  the  misery  of  rupture  and  the  worry 
and  danger  of  an  operation. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 

Convenient  Subscription  Blank 

Mail  your  subscription  at  once.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  your  sub- 
scription will  be  extended.  


Rates 

One  Year  $1.00 

Three  Years  $2.00 

Three  Years  and  War  Maps  $2.25 

Orchard  *  Farm  ^^^f^- 
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Examiner  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles. 
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Developments  in  aero- 
nautics have  found  us 
ready  with  a  grade  of  Zer- 
olene  for  each  type  of  en- 
gine. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of 
Zerolene  Liberty  Aero  Oil 
gave  service  to  the  U.  S- 
and  Allied  Governments 
during  the  war. 

There  are  grades  of  Zer- 
olene for  the  Correct  Lu- 
brication of  your  automo- 
bile, truck  and  tractor. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  our 
representative. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 


Agrade for each 
type  of  engine 


Pull  the 

Stumps 


Clear  tend 
■  lick,  clean 
~  and  last  at  low 
coat.  Bf 
clearing  land  for  other*. 
The  Hercules  Ma  Free 
Book  contain*  boiled 
down  experience  of  2S 
tan  of  land  clearing, 
irn  low  eoet  ■  tamp  land 
Into  nigh  priced  crop  land. 

Hercules  Portable 

Solid  iteel  bed  plate-,  broad 
'  si  wheel*.  The  marvel  of  the 
.   Get  our  special  low  introdnc- 
torroffer.  Moara' free  trial— Brew 
.    Write  tods;  for  book  of 
■  and  letter*  from  ewaee*. 

HERCULES  MFG.  CO. 
,74  28th  St..  Centervllle. 

Iowa 


1M 

Get  Hercules  rQrr 

Big  Book  Mill 


(Continued  from  Face  41) 

it  a  row  of  hardy  geraniums  would 
brighten  things  up  considerably. 


(1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  names 
of  a  few  pink  Tulips?  (2)  Will  Tulips  do 
well  if  they  are  left  In  the  ground?  (1) 
I  have  heard  that  the  Darwin  Tulips  are 
unusually  fine.  Would  you  advise  me  If 
these  do  well  In  California? — Mrs.  J  M. 
Atascadero,  Cal. 

Of  the  Cottage  Tulips,  there  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  pink  varieties.  Among 
them  are  the  Blushing  Bride  and  In- 
glescombe  Pink.  The  Queen  of 
Netherlands  is  a  very  fine  tulip  of  the 
early  varieties.  It  is  a  delicate  pink. 
Of  the  Darwin  Tulips,  in  which  you 
are  interested,  there  are  several  with 
pink  colorings  also.  The  Beethoven 
is  a  soft  rose-pink  shading  to  a  sil- 
very pink.  Clara  Butt,  Edmee, 
Baronne  de  la  Tonnaye,  Massachu- 
setts and  Pride  of  Harlem  also  are 
pink  Darwin  Tulips  of  all  shades, 
sizes  and  habits.  (2)  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lift  Tulips  every  year.  They 
do  well  if  left  in  the  ground  when 
they  are  not  crowded.  However, 
Tulips,  or  any  other  bulbous  plants, 
will  not  do  well  when  they  become 
crowded.  Plants  are  similar  to  "folks." 
They  can't  do  good  work  with  their 
"feet"  pinched.  (3)  The  Darwin 
Tulips  are  very  beautiful.  They  do 
especially  well  in  our  California 
climate  for  outdoor  planting  in  per- 
manent locations. 


sons  in  the  Orchard  and  Farm  and 
follow  the  planting  calendar  each 
month.  A  scrap  book  made  of  the 
floral  pages  will  prove  very  helpful 
in  the  future. 


When  shall  I  plant  sweet  peas  to  have 
flowers  In  winter?  — Mrs.  D.  A.  T.,  Bryn- 
maur,  Cal. 

Sweet  peas  may  be  planted  this 
month  for  Christmas  flowers.  Be 
sure  that  your  seed  is  fresh. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  bulbs  to 
plant  In  order  to  have  my  garden  la 
bloom  every  month  of  the  year? — 
M.  U  M  .  Riverside,  Cal. 

Bulbs  may  be  planted  every  month 
of  the  year  except  July  and  August. 
During  September,  iris,  freesias  and 
cartas  arc  planted.  During  the  late 
fall  and  until  February  tulips,  ranun- 
culus, iris,  hyacinths,  freesias,  nar- 
cissus callas,  Easter  lilies  and  gladi- 
olas.  After  those  months,  and  until 
April,  plant  callas.  tuberoses,  cannas, 
dahlias  and  gladiolas,  then,  after  this, 
until  June,  plant  amaryllis,  dahlias, 
cannas,  gladiolas  and  tuberoses.  In 
June  plant  cannas  and  gladiolas. 


Please  tell  me  the  names  of  some  gar- 
den books  on  California  flowers? — 
Mrs.  D.  T. 

"California  Garden  Flowers,"  by 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson;  "The  Garden 
Beautiful,"  by  Ernest  Braunton,  and 
"Garden  Book  of  California,"  by  Belle 
Sumner  Augier  are  good.  You  can 
very  likely  find  these  books  at  your 
county  library,  or  purchase  them  from 
your  local  book  dealer,  who  will  gladly 
order  them  for  you.  To  save  this  trou- 
ble and  expense,  read  the  floral  les- 


What    shall    I    do    about  canterbury 
bells?— Mrs.  K.  G.  K  ,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Leave  them  in  the  ground  all  win- 
ter after  cutting  them  back,  if  the  soil 
is  well  drained  In  the  early  spring 
mulch  heavily  with  old  manure  and 
stir  up  the  soil  thoroughly. 


What  kind  of  soil  shall  I  use  for  cac- 
tus?—Mrs.    L.   J.    D..   Bakersfleld,  Cal. 

Cactus  will  not  do  well  in  pure  sand. 
Mix  half-and-half  with  any  good  soil. 
See  that  there  is  good  drainage  so  the 
rains  will  not  rot  the  bases  of  the 
plants.  Some  species  of  cacti  do  un- 
usually well  in  the  greenhouse,  while 
others  need  the  extremely  hot  sun. 
Leaf  mold  and  sand  are  the  best  mix- 
tures for  greenhouse  cacti. 


'Saves  You  $50 1 

on  Your  Drag  Saw  I 

Big  increase  in  my  factory  I 
enables  me  to  make  lowest  cash  I 
offer  on  a  Drag  Log  Saw.  Lever  I 
Control  to  Start  or  Stop  Saw  while  J 

engine  runs.  Arm  Swing   Jr 


w 
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By  Helen  R.  Temple 


HEN. I  found  one  of  our  favorite 
records  with  a  deep  crack 
across  it,  I  decided  that  we 
must  purchase  a  record  cabinet.  After 
a  foot  wearying  search  with  Old  High 
Costs  dodging  my  footsteps,  I  returned 
home  and  consulted  my  friend,  Mother 
Necyfssity,  for  an  idea.  After  much  de- 
liberation we  decided  to  construct  a 
cabinet  of  tobacco  boxes. 

At  our  grocer's  we  procured  five  to- 
bacco boxes.  These  boxes  are  about 
thirteen  inches  square  and  four  Inches 
deep.  Four  of  them  were  used  for  the 
record  compartments,  the  fifth  being 
used  as  a  top,  In  its  original  state. 

One  side.  In  each  of  the  boxes  used 
as  compartments,  was  sawed  out.  These, 
with  the  top  box  right  side  up,  were  all 
fastened  securely  together  with  finish- 
ing nails.  Then  legs,  two  Inches  by  one 
inch  by  twenty-six  Inches,  were  fast- 
ened to  the  four  corners.  The  legs  were 
fastened  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cabinet,  thus  making  a  very  strong 
piece  of  furniture.  Two  coats  of  dark 
brown  paint  and  one  coat  of  shellac 
put  the  little  cabinet  into  a  "respectable 
class  of  furniture."  A  curtain  of  dark 
brown  denim  was  stretched  across  the 
front  of  the  cabinet. 

The  top  of  the  cabinet  is  used  as  a 
compartment  to  contain  the  phonograph 
needles,  record  brush  and  an  old  Ink 
bottle  for  the  discarded  needles.  A  small 
house  plant  also  has  a  place  In  this 
compartment  This  latter  gives  the 
cabinet  a  certain  distinction. 

Each  compartment  will  hold  twenty- 
four  records.  In  most  selections  of  rec- 
ords the  Instrumental  records  lead  in 
numbers,  while  the  comedy  record  holds 
the  lesser  place.  We  set  aside  two 
compartments  for  the  Instrumental  rec- 
ords, one  compartment  for  songs  and 
one  for  all  of  the  comedy  records,  In- 


cluding both  the  "talking"  and  "sing- 
ing." We  always  keep  our  records  in 
their  envelopes,  thus  eliminating  the 
danger  of  dust  spoiling  the  sound 
waves. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  box  record 
cabinet  was  less  than  a  dollar,  includ- 
ing everything,  yet  It  really  looks  as 
respectable  as  any  phonograph  that 
isn't  In  the  "ola"  class. 

Other  Uses  for  Box 

Two  of  these  tobacco  boxes,  four  legs 
twenty-Blx  inches  long,  two  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  two  hinges,  a  hook 
and  eye  and  a  can  of  dark  brown  stain 
were  used  to  construct  a  stand  for 
"Dad's  things,"  namely,  his  pipes,  to- 
bacco and  magazines.  The  stand  was 
put  on  rollers,  so  that  Dad  can  pull  It 
over  to  his  chair,  place  his  reading 
lamp  on  it  and  spend  a  blissful  even- 
ing with  no  one  disturbing  his  things. 

The  stand  has  a  compartment  for 
surplus  tobacco  and  smoking  para- 
phernalia. This  is  fitted  with  a  lid  upon 
hinges  and  Is  used  also  as  the  lower 
shelf.  The  top  of  the  stand  Is  a  to- 
bacco box  upside  down. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  a  tobacco  box 
medicine  cabinet.  This  is  fitted  with 
two  shelves  and  a  door.  She  used  two 
tobacco  boxes  for  the  cabinet,  the  bot- 
tom and  two  sides  of  one  of  them  being 
used  for  shelves  and  the  door  of  the 
other.  This  is  enameled  white  and  hung 
In  the  bathroom  out  of  reach  of  small 
folks'  fingers.  Inside  of  the  door  Is  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  cabinet,  with 
directions  for  use. 

She  has  another  tobacco  box  cabinet, 
in  which  she  keeps  her  spices  and  flav- 
oring extracts.  This  is  built  and  enam- 
eled similar  to  the  medicine  cabinet, 
excepting  the  eolor  of  the  enamel.  In 
(Continued  on  Pas;*  47) 


and  Fores  Feed  for  fast 
cutting.  Poweful  4-cy- 
cla  engine  with  speed 
regulator.  6-f  t.  saw  blade. 
Complete,  ready 
.to  operate.  $126 
F.  O.  B.  Kansas 
City.  $6.80  extra 
.from  Pittsburgh. 


ONi*y 

M25as 

F.0.1.  IAJU1CITT 


While  Yon  Can  SAVE  $50\ 

Cet  My  Special  Prices  now  being 
made  on  Stationary  and  Portable 
Engines-in  sizes  2,  3, 4,  6,  8, 12, 16 
22  and  30  H-P.  Also,  Power  Cut-Off 

Saws  for  sawing  cord  wood  and  Dole  wood. 
This  f  126  Offer  on  WITTEDrag  Log  Saw*  is 
for  immediate  acceptance.  Don't waltif  you 
want  to  get  in  on  this  big  advertising  offer. 
You  know  II  It's  ■  WITTE.it  o  all  right. 
Quick  shipment,  have  your  banker  wire  or- 
der, or  mail  order  today  and  Save  SCO.  Ad- 
dress Tour  nearest  shipping  point. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

tlM  Oakland  Ave, 
KANSAS  CITY.  HO. 


■  ?»  Empire  Bldf.. 
PITTS!  UBGI.  Pa. 


Rheumatism 

A   Remarkable  Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  lb*  Sprint  In  1S»3  I  was  attacked  by  Mus- 
cular and  Inflammatory  Rheumatism.  I  suffered 
•s  only  those  wqo  has*  It  know  for  over  Urn* 
year*.  I  tried  remeU?  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  *uch  relief  a*  I  racelted  was 
only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found  a  remedy  that 
cured  me  completely,  and  It  has  Defer  return**. 
I  bar*  glran  It  to  a  number  who  wen  terribly 
arriicted  and  even  bedridden  with  rheumatism, 
aome  of  tham  TO  to  80  year*  old.  and  result*  were 
the  same  as  In  my  own  case. 

I  want  erery  (ufferer  from  soy  form  bf  rheu- 
mstlo  trouble  to  try  tbi*  Barrel  cms  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  aim  ply  mall  your 
lame  and  address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try. 
After  you  bar*  used  it  and  It  ha*  proren  Itself  to 
be  tb*t  lonf-looked-for  mean*  of  getting  rid  of 
your  rheumatism,  you  may  send  the  price  of  It. 
one  dollar,  hat  understand.  I  do  not  want  your 
money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send 
it.  Ian't  that  fairf  Why  suffer  any  longer  when 
relief  I*  Uiu*  offered  jxm  free.  Don't 
Write  today 


T 


Mark  H.  Jackson. 
No.  89SU  Durston  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Jackson  1*  responalbla  Above  statement  Has. 


20  POT  BULBS  25c 

1  Chin***  Sacred  Uly,  •  New 
Purity  Kreesri*.  1  Double  Haas- 
bud,  i  Buttercup.  2  Bowl  and 
6  Grand  Due  he**  6  x  ah* .  These 
20  bulb*  sod  Catalog 
MAILED  FOR  25  CENTS 
Hyacinth*.  Tulips.  Narras- 
•u*    Peonies.  Lilies,  lrasaa. 
Phlox**.  Hardy  Plant*. 
Shrub*.  Vine*.  Berries,  la 
IT  rest  variety   Also  splendid 
window  plants  for  wisur. 
Seeds  for  Pallaowiog,  «**. 
tart,  be.ahf  si  Catslag  fret 
John  Lewi.  Child*  Las. 
Floral  Park.  N.  Y, 


Big  Money  Boring  Well' 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  for  yoor 
neighbors.  It  meant  (1000  extra  ia 
ordinary  years,  double  that  la  dry 
years.  No  risk— no  experience  needed. 

Oitfits  fur  Gettiuf  Witer  Airwbert 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combiner! machines.  Engine 
or  bone  power.  Write  fee 
easy  terms  and fret  eataief.  . 

U&WMWfLCOMrAXT 
Box  727 


RARRITC  **  ***  TIAULT.  Raise 
ftrtDDMJ  Furbeanag  Babbit*  tor 
o  your  back  yard,  sp 
i.  We  furniah  stock  i 
13  so  to  .7  so  each  for 
raise.  SUNSET  Fill  CO., 
.r.au.  BUi  ,  Lass  Assyaaav 
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This  is 

Your 
Style 

Book 

Absolutely 


Wm®®^      t  a  T 


aw**6** 


o 


NE  copy  of  this  Style  Book  is 
reader  of  "Orchard  and  Farm." 


reserved  for  each 


This  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book  is  indeed  the  Book  of 
LOWER  PRICES.  It  quotes  all  the  new  and  lower 
prices  on  thousands  of  bargains  in  everything  for  Men's 
and  Women's  and  Children's  wear. 

One  copy  of  this  Book  of  Lower  Prices  is  yours  free — 
but  you  must  write  for  it  today. 

Prices  are  lower — in  this 
New  "NATIONAL"  Style  Book 

And  just  to  have  you  see  the  NEW  prices — to  see  for 
yourself  the  saving  the  "NATIONAL"  offers  we  have 
reserved  one  510-page  book  just  for  you. 

510  Pages — and  every  page  offering  you  a  saving  of 
dollars! 

The  latest  New  York  Styles  are  shown — the  new  dresses 
dollars  less  than  last  spring,  the  new  suits  at  dollars  less 
than  the  average  of  today's  prices.  There  is  everything 
a  woman  wears — at  the  new  prices. 

For  men  there  are  suits  and  overcoats  and  shoes  and 
shirts,  sweaters,  underwear,  hats — everything  for  men's 
wear — at  the  very  latest  prices — the  newest  and  lowest 
prices.    There  is  everything  for  boys  and  girls,  for  infants' 


wear,  everything  good  and  wearable  and  becoming — and 
always  priced  at  a  saving. 

See  the  Newest  Prices — 
The  Lowest  Prices— the  "NATIONAL"  Offers 

As  a  reader  of  "Orchard  and  Farm,"  we  want  you  to 
have  your  copy  of  this  510-page  Style  Book — the  new 
book  of  the  new  prices,  the  Book  of  Lower  Prices. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  book  and  to  know  our  policy 
of  doing  business. 

First:  Everything  guaranteed  satis- 
factory to  you  or  your  money 
back. 

Second:  Every  price  we  quote  is  a 
guaranteed  price — we  always 
offer  a  saving.  And  we  try  always 
to  offer  extra  quality.  We  try 
to  add  value,  to  put  extra  service 
and  the  greatest  possible  satis- 
faction into  every  penny  of  the 
price.  y 

But  to  repeat — One  copy  of  this  book  is  yours 
is  here  waiting  for  you.    You  only  need     /   National  cloak 

&  Suit  Company 

23ft  West  24th  Street, 
New  York  City 

/'        Please  send  me,  FREE,  my  copy 
of    the    new    "NATIONAL"  Style 

New  Prices,  will  be  sent  you  /  ^^X^r'j"^1'  A°m' 
free. 


send  the  coupon  shown  here,  or  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  cut  the  coupon  write  on 
a  post  card  your  name  and  address 
—and    the    new  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book,  the  Book  of  the 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  COMPANY 

236  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 


Name. 


Street . 


/  Town , 


.State. 


c 
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MOUNTAIN  WATERS 

Gurgle,   ripple,  tumbling  waters 

Down  tbe  mountainside. 
Ah,  the  laughter  of  your  leaping 

As  you  slip  and  slide. 

swish,  swirl,  twinkling  waters, 

Oh,  so  clear  and  cool — 
Glide  across  the  pebbly  shallows 

To  the  quiet  pool. 

Hush,   pause,   laughing  waters — 

Hide  your  secret  well. 
I, ink,  the  trout  within  the  shadow — 

You  must  ne.ver  teH! 

— Doris  Virginia  I-ee. 


he  Hub  oP  ih*  U">Jer 


A  Fireless 
Cooker 
for  $2 


Dear  Friends  All: 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  this  month 
about  a  home-made  fireless  cooker, 
constructed  by  a  mechanically-inclined 
_  high  school  son  of 
a  dear  .friend  of 
mine.  She  had  long 
desired  a  cooker, 
but  did  not  feel 
able  to  afford  the 
expense.  The  home 
made  one,  while 
not  adapted  to  as  many  uses  as  the 
manufactured  cookers,  serves  very 
well  for  boiling  .or  steaming  any  food. 

A  strong  box,  about  IS  inches  square 
and  24  inches  in  height,  lined  with 
two  thicknesses  of  heavy  paper  and 
equipped  with  a  close-fitting  lid,  com- 
prised the  principal  part  of  the  cooker. 
The  lid  was  hinged  on  one  side  and 
fitted  on  the  other  side  with  a  special 
catch  for  drawing  it  tightly  shut. 

A  gallon  oyster  can  served  for  the 
"nest."  It  was  wrapped  with  asbestos, 
and  a  piece  of  asbestos  also,  was  glued 
to  the  bottom.  The  box  then  was 
packed,  around  and  below  the  "nest," 
with  excelsior  and  shredded  newspaper, 
mixed,  and  tightly  pressed  down,  leav- 
ing the  top  of  the  "nest"  about  3  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  box.  A  piece  of 
heav—  muslin,  cut  to  fit  around  the 
oystei  can,  then  was  tacked  over  the 
top  of  the  packing,  to  cover  it  and  pre- 
sent a  neat  appearance.  A  3-inch 
cushion  of  unbleached  muslin  com- 
pleted the  cooker.  This,  when  held  be- 
tween the  lid  and  the  packing,  with  the 
lid  clamped  down,  made  an  air  tight, 
pressure-resisting  top. 

My  friend  uses  two  ordinary  alumi- 
num saucepans,  with  the  handles  re- 
moved, for  food  containers.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  secure  nested  saucepans  with 
folding  handles  that  can  be  used  in  the 
cooker. 

The  most  attractive  thing  about  this 
cooker  was  its  cost,  $2.  Going  to  try 
one?  Sincerely. 


Valuable  Sewing  Hints 

WHEN   sewing   any    lace   or  light 
goods,  put  a  piece  of  paper  under 
the  material  and 
tear  it  after  the 
j  work  is  done.  It 
will   save   you  a 
great   deal  of 
I  trouble,  as,  in  my 
lopinion,  light 
'goods   cannot  be 
sewed  properly 
any  other  way. 

When  binding  rugs  or  hemming  win- 
dow shades,  see  that  top  and  bottom 
threads  on  the  machine  are  very  loose, 
and  also  put  on  a  long  stitch  and  you 
will  find  how  much  more  easily  it  will 
work. 

In  order  to  bind  neck  and  arm-holes 
in  any  garment,  always  cut  the  mate- 
rial in  bias,  as  this  will  accomplish 
the  result  In  a  neater  manner  and 
more  easily. 

Table  linens  are  very  expensive  now, 
but  for  every-day  use  I  overcame  this 
difficulty  by  buying  two  dozen  flour 
bags,  which  I  used  In  different  ways. 
For  tablecloths  I  took  four  for  each, 
stitching  them  in  the  middle  with  fancy 
cross-stitch,  using  some  red  and  some 
blue  washing  silk  and  hemming  them 
in  a  corresponding  manner.  On  some 
I  crocheted  a  nice  insertion  with  which 
to  cover  the  seams.  With  two  wash- 
ings these  tablecloths  appear  as  white 
as  snow. — Mrs.  M.  M. 


L 
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By  Mrs.  Belle  De  Graf 

Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm 


THE  first  essential  in  successful 
cookery  .is  an  understanding  of 
measurements  and  the  ordinary 
cooking  or  recipe  terms.  Careless  use 
of  expensive  materials  not  only  is 
wasteful,  but  also  causes  failures.  The 
t  i; :  -st  ingredients,  when  not  properly 
combined,  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results. 

Most  of  the  failures  in  cooking  can 
be  traced  to  careless  measuring,  failure 
to  follow  the  recipe  accurately,  im- 
proper mixing,  or  failure  to  observe 
the  proper  degree  of  heat. 

All  cook  books  and  tested  recipes  call 
for  measuring  cups  and  level  meas- 
urements, and  flour  is  sifted  once  be- 
fore measuring.  This  will  insure  uni- 
form results,  providing  that  oven  heat 
and  methods  are  correct. 

The  ordinary  household  cup  is  not 
satisfactory,  as  it  seldom  holds  a  full 
half  pint,  and 
if  it  is  used 
for  mixing  a 
flour  mixture, 
the  baking 
powder,  salt 
and  other  in- 
gredients will 
be  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

Careless 
measuring  of 
salt  will  ren- 
der a  dish 
most  u  n  - 
plea  sant  in 
flavor  if  not 
entirely  use- 
less. The  use 
of  too  much 
baking  p  o  w- 
der  will  cause 
a  cake  to 
be  dry  and 
coarse  in  tex- 
tu  re.  Ob- 
servation and 
e  x  p  e  r  i  ence 
have  s  h  o  wn 
that  the  aver- 
age house- 


An  Important  Announcement 

IT  IS  with  pleasure  that 
we  announce  a  series  of 
lessons  on  home  bak- 
ing and  preparation  of 
food,  written  exclusive- 
ly   for    Orchard  and 
Farm    by    one    of  the 
ioremost  domestic  sci- 
ence authorities  of  the 
West.     It  is  such  ar- 
ticles as  these  that  make  Orchard  and  Farm 
known  everywhere    as    the    "how    to  do  it" 
magazine.     Mrs.  De  Graf  will  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  benefit  of  a  lifetime  of  experience 
and  special  training.     The  series  (of  which 
this  is  the  first  article)   will  extend  over  a 
period  of  several  months.     Mrs.  De  Graf  is 
director  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  and  it  is  through 
the  courtesy  of  this  organization  that  Orchard 
and  Farm  is  enabled  to  Secure  her  services. — 
Isabel  Sinclair. 


.  .  f  e  does 
not  measure  ingredients  carefully,  and 
to  measure  accurately  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  to  success. 

Biscuit  Dough 

Perhaps  you  never  have  stopped  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  the  ordi- 
nary biscuit  dough.  This  mixture  is 
easily  adaptable  to  variety. 

It  is  quickly  mixed  and  baked,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  the 
most  inexpensive  mixtures  to  make. 
Many  very  palatable  sweets  can  be 
prepared  from  this  dough,  besides  sev- 
eral varieties  of  bread. 

However,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  biscuit  mixtures,  to  be  at  their 
best,  should  be  served  while  fresh, 
generally  directly  from  the  oven.  A 
heavy  biscuit  usually  is  due  to  inac- 
curate measurements  and  ttoo  slow  an 
oven.  This  class  of  dough  requires 
a  hot  oven;  in  fact,  this  rule  applie»to 


practically  all  breakfast  breads.  Fur- 
thermore, the  proportion  of  baking 
powder  to  flour  must  be  correct. 

When  sweet  milk  is  used,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  two  level  tea- 
spoonsful  of  baking  powder  are  re- 
quired to  each  cup  of  sifted  flour. 
This  rule  never  varies,  no  matter  how 
many  cups  of  flour_are  employed. 

When  using  sour  or  buttermilk,  soda 
will  be  the  leavening  agent.  In  that 
case  we  must  remember  that  one-half 
teaspoon  of  soda  is  used  to  each  cup 
of  sour  milk.  Or  one  can  use  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  soda  to  neutralize 
the  acidity  of  one  cup  of  sour  milk, 
and  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder 
to  each  cup  of  flour. 

Soda  never   should   be  dissolved  in 
the  sour  milk,  as  this  process  releases 
the  gases  too  soon  and  the  dough  will 
be  less  light.     Always  sift   the  soda 
with  the 
flour.  Sour 
mirk  can  be 
s  u  b  s  t  ituted 
for  sweet 
milk  in  a  n  y 
recipe,  if 
these  rules 
are  followed. 

Try  these 
tested  recipes, 
following  the 
d  i  r  e  c  t  i  o  ns 
and  observ- 
ing measure- 
ments  ac- 
curately, You 
may  be  sur- 
prised at  the 
uniformly 
success  ful 
results! 

yote:  All 
m  c  osurcmi  nts 
are  level,  and 
flour  is  sifted 
once  before 
measuring. 
One-h  a  I  f  pint 
\  measuring  cup 
.„„„,„._.,„.„..™..-„.,— .-...,..„..„__.. mI  is  used. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits 
2  cupa  flour  4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  shortening 
%  cap  milk  or  equal  parts  of  milk  and  water 
Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  work 
in  shortening  with  knife  or  finger  tips. 
Gradually  add  the  liquid,  mixing  it 
with  a  knife  to  a  soft  dough.  Toss  on 
a  floured  board,  pat  or  roll  lightly  to 
one-half  inch  in  thickness,  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter,  place  in  pan.  brush  over 
the  top  with  either  melted  shortening 
or  milk.  Bake  in  hot  oven  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

Orange  Turnovers 
Following  baking  powder  biscuit 
foundation.  Roll  dough  out  to  one- 
fourth  inch  in  thickness,  then  cut  in 
squares.  Place  a  spoonful  of  orange 
marmalade  in  the  center  of  each 
square;  moisten  the  edges  with  cold 
(Continued  on  Pnce  47) 


Cleaning  Wall  Coverings 

ORDINARY  plastered  and  papered 
walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  wall  brush  or  a  broom 
covered  with  soft  cloth,  such  as  cot- 
ton flannel.  Light  overlapping  strokes 
should  be  used;  heavy  strokes  rub  the 
dirt  in.  Cotton  batting  is  good  for 
cleaning  piaces  that  soil  more  quickly 
than  the  rest — for  example,  the  wall 
over  radiators,  registers  and  stoves. 
The  wall  should  be  rubbed  lightly  with 
the  cotton,  which  should  be  turned  as 
it  becomes  soiled. 

There  are  commercial  pastes  and 
powders  for  cleaning  wall  papers,  but. 
in  general,  tbese  should  be  applied  only 
by  an  expert.  An  amateur  is  likely  to 
have  a  streaked  wall  if  he  attempts  to 
use  them. 

The  so-called  washable  papers  used 
in  kitchens  and  bathrooms  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  dampened  cloth,  but 
water  must  be  used  sparingly;  if  It 
seeps  in,  the  paper  will  be  loosened. 
Varnishing  the  paper  in  these  rooms 
will  make  it  more  nearly  impervious  to 
moisture  and  steam  and  will  prevent 
it  from  peeling,  household  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  say. 

Rough  wall  coverings,  such  as  bur- 
lap, are  hard  to  clean.  The  dust  should 
be  removed  by  brushing  or  with  a 
vacuum  cleaner. 

Some  uainted  walls  may  be  washed, 
but  »s  in  the  case  of  all  painted  sur- 
faces the  success  with  which  this  may 
be  done  depends  largely  on  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  paint.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  wall  paint,  the  wall  should 
be  rubbed  with  even  strokes,  using  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  light  suds,  then 
rinsed  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  with 
clear  water,  and  wiped  with  a  dry. 
soft  cloth.  If  the  paint  is  badly  soiled 
and  stained,  a  fine  scourer,  such  as 
whiting,  may  be  used. 

A  Handy  Cooler 

PLACE  a  jar  of  water  in  a  wire  dish 
drainer  or  rack  for  canning  fruit. 
Slash  a  sleeve  of  knit  underwear  one- 
half  way  up  Into  several  wicks,  and 
insert  In  water,  and  slip  the  remainder 
over  the  jar  to  keep  the  water  cool. 

Place  everything  to  lie  kept  cool  in 
convenient  containers  ahd  pack  around 
the  Jar.  Set  the  drainer  in  a  pan  and 
cover  tightly  with  a  wet  towel  to  keep 
out  hot  air;  this,  coming  in  contact 
with  #the  wicks,  keeps  the  towel  wet 
and  contents  cool.  Replenish  water 
when  absorbed  and  soak  cover  cloth 
when  dry-  —  Mrs.  G.  I.  McCune.  I,e- 
moore,  Calif. 

"Shoo-Fly"  Pie 


1  cupful  pastry  Hour 
1-3  cupful  brown  sugar 
1  tablc«poooriil  lard 
^4  tcaapoouful  salt 


1-3  cupful  molasses 
1-3  teaapoonful  sods 
1-3  cupful  boiling  mtff 

Pasta 


Mix  well  together  the  flour,  salt, 
soda,  sugar  and  shortening.  Add  the 
molasses  and  the  boiling  water.  Mix 
all  well  and  place  on  a  small  piepan 
lined  with  pastry.  Bake  In  a  hot  oven 
until  brown.  Serve  with  coffee  for 
breakfast— Rebecca  Hclman. 


For  a  Garnish — While  vacationing.  I 
was  served  king  salmon  garnished  In 
a  most  attractive  manner.  Very  thin 
slices  of  lemon  had  one-half  of  the 
surface  covered  with  finely  minced 
parsley  and  the  other  half  thickly  pow- 
dered with  paprika.  The  yellow  rind 
contrasted  prettily  with  the  green  and 
red  of  the  other  ingredients. 

An  attractive  garnish  for  cold  meat* 
or  salads  may  bo  made  by  rolling 
tightly  several  large  lettuce  1< 
keeping  them  in  a  cold  pi 
needed.  When  ready  to  serv 
roll  into  half-Inch  pieces,  ar 
light  grren  rosettes  will  be  t 
These  add  greatly  to  the  a] 
of  the  dish.— Mrs.  K.  L. 
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Shlecfed  fylrafefSinclairr 

These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  Bouth  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at 
from  10  to  £0  cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


3  55 


33  50 


3347 — A  Stylish  Dress 
Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.    A  16- 
year  size  will  require  4  Vi  yards  of  38-inch 
material.     Price  16  cents. 


3368 — Girl's  Dress 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  4%  yards  of  36- 
ir.ch  material.     Price  15  cents. 


3043 — Girl's  School  Drees 
[Cut  in  4  sizes:    8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
ISIze  10  requires  3%  yards  of  44-lnch  ma- 
terial     Price  16  cents. 


335* — Junior's  Dress 
■hit  in  3  sizes:    12,  14  and  16  years.  A 
[it-year  size  will  require  3  yards  of  38-inch 
aterlal.    Price  15  cents. 


3094 — Dress  for  Work  or  Leisure 

Cut  In  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Width  of  skirt 
at  lower  edge  is  about  2^4  yards.  Price  15 
cents. 


3358-3343 — Lady's  Costume 
ftftUst  3366,  cut  In  C  sizes:  34,  36,  38.  40, 
|IS  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Skirt  3343, 
lint  in  6  sizes:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches 
Iralat  measure.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
|ts  lower  edge  with  plaits  extended  is  about 
srds.  To  make  this  dress  for  a  medium 
will  require  6H  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
il. Two  separate  patterns.  16  cents  for 
l«ch  pattern. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 
Send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1920-1921,  cata- 
logue, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladlesj 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  illustrat- 
ing 30  of  the  various  mimple  stitches.  All 
valuable  hints  t°  the  home  dressmaker. 


8386 — Lady's  Drew 

Cut  In  7  sizes:    34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
|t  Inches  bust  measure.    A  38-Inch  size  will 
uire  4  4  yards  of  40-Inch  material.  The 
measures  about  1%  yards  at  the  foot. 
IS  cents. 



3350 — Comfortable  Undergarment 
|Cnt  in  7  slses:    86,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and 
|l  inches  bust  measure.    A  38-Inch  size  will 
lire  i>A  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Price 
cants. 


3354 — Girl's  Dress 

IQkt  In  t  slses:   6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
sis*  requires   4  Vi    yards  of  38- Inch 
I.    Price  15  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No    Size   

Pattern  No    Size   

Pattern  No    Size   

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  yeur  full  name 
and  address  below. 


There's  a_PIayer_Piano 
For  Every  Home 

In  every  home  that  can  afford  a  Piano  there 
should  be  a  Player  of  some  kind — it  will  bring 
so  much  pleasure  and  relaxation. 

A  Player-Piano  will  help  the  children  with 
their  music — it  will  give  the  older  folks  a 
greater  musical  appreciation.  And  for  danc- 
ing you  can  have  the  jazziest  of  music. 

We  offer  an  unusually  large  line  of  Player 
Pianos — we  can  easily  suit  every  home  and 
every  purse.  We  carry  the  famous  Aeolian 
Company  line  (the  Pianola  and  marvelous  Duo 
Art)  offering  a  most  varied  line  of  Player  in- 
struments. 

Prices  cover  a  wide  range,  and  we  gladly  ar- 
range convenient  payment  terms. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or 
write  us,  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and 
prices. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player 
Rolls,  Etc. 


Sherman  Jflay&  Go. 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane 


rder  your  Trees  bow 

Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 

Many  Varieties  Will  Be  Scarce 

Orders  booked  now  will 
be   given  preference. 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding  best 
varieties   to  grow,  soil,  Irrigation,  pruning,  etc. 

chcr  Creek  Nurseries  I 


Common  Coal  Oil 

(Kerosene) 

Makes  Any  Stove  a  Gas  Stove  by  Simply  Attach- 
ing a  Universal  Burner,  Made  in  Sizes  for  Ranges, 
Stoves,  Heaters  or  Furnace. 

"Standard  Domestic  Outfit"  Complete,  Ready  for 
Use,  Sent  Forwarding  Charges  Collect, 


 $  1  5  .  O  O 

or  Pressure  System  COMPLETE  With  10-GaI. 
Tank,  $30 
Universal  Burner  Company 

246  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Helpful  Hints  Contest 

Last  Chance!      Last  Chance!       Last  Chance! 

Next  month  our  Helpful  Hints  Contest  for  subscribers  will 
come  to  an  end  and  results  positively  will  be  announced  in  the 
December  issue. 

Nearly  200  Entries 

In  every  issue  of  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  will  be  found 
many  items  entered  in  this  contest,  usually  signed  with  the 
name  of  the  subscriber.  Naturally,  we  cannot  publish  all 
before  the  articles  are  judged,  but  we  promise  thatevery  item 
submitted  will  be  placed  before  the  judges,  whether  it  has 
been  published  or  not.  And  when  a  subscriber  has  sent  sev- 
eral stories  all  will  be  given  consideration,  for  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  articles  or  "hints"  each  subscriber  may  offer. 

Over  $150  in  Prizes 

You  do  not  have  to  he  a  writer.  Photographs  or  drawings  are  helpful, 
but  not  required.  Simply  describe  some  short-cut,  or  discovery;  some  home- 
made "invention"  or  better  method  that  you  have  used  in  your  business. 
The  only  requisite  is  that  it  must  embody  information  that  other  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  ca  nuse  profitably. 

Prizes  Will  Be  Divided  as  Follows: 


Five  Prizes  of  $5  each   25.00 

Seven  Prizes  of  $3  each   21.00 

Ten  Prizes  of  $2  each   20.00 


First  Prize   $25.00 

Second  Prize    20.00 

Third  Prize    15.00 

Fourth  Prize    10.00  $136.00 

In  addition,  every  communication  published  not  receiving  a  regular  prize 
will  entitle  the  writer  to  the  sum  of  $1,  no  matter  how  brief  it  may  be. 

Any  Number  of  Entries  Accepted 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  entries  that  will  be  accepted  from 
each  subscriber,  but  it  is  required  that  every  entrant  be  a  paid-in-davance 
subscriber  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 

REMEMBER,  you  have  just  ONE  MONTH  MORE.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Give  full  name  and  address;  mark  your  communication:  "FOR  HELPFUL 
HINTS  CONTEST,"  and  send  to 

Editor.  Orchard  and  Farm 

1111  SO.  BROADWAY,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


St  ockmen,  Take  Notice 


reliable 
SEEDS 


See  Our  Demonstration 
Plot  of 

rasses 

at  1934  E.  15th  St., 
Los  Angeles 


AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  So.  Spring  St. 


Full  line  of  Centrifugal  Pumps  for  both  high 
and  low  pressure. 

DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 
ALFALFA  MILLS 
SHREDDERS 
FEED  MILLS 
MOTORS 

Full  line  of  bearings,  shaftings  and  pulleys. 

Write  for  Our  Special  Price  List. 


COLLINS  &  WEBB 


446  East  3rd  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


oys  and  Girls'  Page 

Dear  Little  Friends: 

As  promised  last  month,  we  publish  herewith  some  of  thei 
photographs  entered  in  our  Contest.  We  do  not  have  space  this, 
month  for  all  the  letters  accompanying  these  pictures,  but  perhap* 
ivill  publish  these  in  another  issue. 

Four  Thrift  Stamps  are  being  mailed  to  each  of  the  winners  in 
this  Contest,  which  closes  this  month. 

Watch  for  an  interesting  announcement  in  the  November 
issue.— The  Editor. 


<d 

perary." 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(6) 

"Jimmy. 
(() 


Richard  Wileman,  of  San  Gabriel,  with   Mb   pony,  "Bill;," 
"Billy"  won't  go  until  "Tip"  la  in  hia  seat,  Richard  say*. 
Choda.  Hare  and  her  pet  goat,  "Snow."    Choda  Uvea  at  Ingiewood,  Calif. 
Perkins  Hyder,  2%  years  old.  of  Tranquility,  Cal.,  riding  hla  Angora  (Oat. 
Irma  Fickle  at  the  left,  riding  her  favorite  pony,  and  other  members  of  her  Bs^| 
Little   Loretta   De   Whltte  of  Tipton,   with   her  baby  slater  and  their  pet 

"Jimmy"  is  six  weeks  old  and  Is  fed  with  a  bottle  and  nipple,  Lorett*  writ 
La  Faye  De  Whltte  orf  Tipton,  and  her  two  brothers  and  sister  riding  their  fsths 


work  horses. 
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Something  Missing 

A  city  youngster  was  paying  his  first 
visit  to  his  uncle's  farm.  Among  the 
animals  on  the  place  was  a  rather 
small  colt.  As  the  boy  stood  gazing 
at  the  little  creature  his  uncle  said: 
"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  him, 
Johnny?" 

"Why — why,  he's  all  right,"  said 
Johnny,  "but  Where's  his  rockers?" 


THE  RABBITS 

i  Pictured  in  our  last  number  were  Check 

I  ered  Qlants.    They  were  not  particularly  I 

i  good  specimens  of  this  breed,  but  many  [ 

\  boys  and  girls  are  raising  them  for  their  = 

i  fur. 

I  Other  favorite  breeds  for  fur  preduc- 

\  Hon     are     the     American     Blue,      the  i 

I  Himalaya,    the    Black    and    White,    the  I 

i  K  n  g  1  1  ■  h    Spot    and    the    Champagne  i 

I  D' Argent.  = 

i  Many  beautiful  fur  garments  are  made  i 

|  nowadays  from  rabbit  aklns. 


Remember  Your  Pets 

Be  sure  to  place  a  dish  of  fresh  wa- 
ter where  your  dog  and  cat  can  reach 
it  easily.  Dogs  and  cats,  and  birds,  too, 
often  suffer  from  lack  of  freeh  water. 

A  Good  Rule 

M  is  for  Milk  which  makea  Muscle 
and  Bone: 
Not  less  than  a  pint  every  day  till 
you're  grown." 


Can  You  Guess 

The  picture  below  shows  a  beetle 
that  every  boy  and  girl  should  know. 
It  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and 
friendly  insects  known  to  man.  Not  all 
"bugs"  are  "bad"  by  any  means.  When 
you  see  this  little  beetle  about  the  gar- 
den and  field,  do  not  destroy  It.  It  is 
forking  all  the  Ume  to  protect  the 
plants  against  an  army  of  insect  ene- 
mies. 'How  many  Orchard  and  Farm 
boys  and  girls  can  guess  the  name  of 
this  little  friend?  Watch  for  the  an- 
swer next  month! 


Toy  Telephone 


Inconsistent 


You  can  make  a  real  telephone  with 
two  baking  powder  cans  and  some 
leather  and  string.  Next  month  we 
shall  tell  you  just  how  to  do  it.  Watch 
for  this  feature  in  November! 


"And  now,  Johnny,"  said  the  teacher, 
"can  you  tell  me  what  is  raised  in 
Mexico?" 

"Aw,  go  on,"  replied  the  bright  boy. 
"I  know  whai  you  want  me  to  say,  but 
ma  told  me  I  shouldn't  talk  rough." — 
The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


(Continued  From  rage  44) 


water,  then  press 
together  diagon- 
ally. Brush  over 
the  top  with 
m  e  1  ted  shorten- 
ing, and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven. 

Cheese  Puffs 

Use  baking 
powder  biscuit 
foundation.  Roll 
dough  somewhat 
thinner  than  for 
biscuits;  sprinkle 
thickly  with 
grated  cheese; 
then  fold  over  and 
very  lightly  roll 
out  again  so  that 
Mrs.  De  Graf  the  cheese  will  be 
enveloped  in  the  dough.  Cut  as  for 
biscuits  or  in  narrow  strips  about  four 
inches  long.  Sprinkle  again  with 
cheese  und  paprika.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven  until  puffed  and  a 
golden  brown. 

Prune  or  Fruit  Dumplings 

Follow  baking  powder  biscuit  foun- 
dation. Roll  dough  as  for  biscuits,  but 
cut  in  four- inch  squares.  In  the  center 
of  each  square  place  one  or  two 
cooked  prunes  with  pit  removed;  bring 
the  four  points  of  the  square  together 
at  the  top  and  press  edges  together. 
Place  in  greased  baking  pan  or  muffin 
tins  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve 
with  the  prune  juice  boiled  down  until 
thick,  adding  one  teaspoon  of  butter 
or  a  liquid  pudding  sauce.    Any  other 


or 


fruit  may  be  used,  either  cooked 
raw,  apples  being  especially  good. 
Plain  Meat  Pie  Crust 

Use  baking  powder  biscuit  founda- 
tion. Roll  out  to  one-half  inch  thick- 
ness and  place  on  top  of  baking  dish 
containing  meat.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
A  richer  crust  can  be  made  by  doubling 
the  amount  of  shortening. 

Maple  Nut  Biscuits 

Follow  baking  powder  biscuit  foun- 
dation. Roll  dough  to  one-half  inch 
thickness;  brush  over  with  melted 
shortening,  butter  preferred;  cover 
with  finely  shaved  maple  or  light  brown 
sugar  and  one- third  cup  of  chopped 
walnuts.  Roll  as  for  jelly  roll,  cut  in 
pieces  three-quarters  inch  thick  and 
place  upright  in  a  well  greased  pan. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  15  to  20  minutes. 
Fruit  or  Cinnamon  Rolls 

Follow  baking  powder  biscuit  foun- 
dation. Roll  to  one-fourth  inch  thick- 
ness; brush  over  with  melted  shorten- 
ing, sprinkle  with  2  tablespoons  sugar, 
brown  or  granulated,  one-half  cup  of 
seedless  raisins,  one-third  teaspoon 
cinnamon.  Roll  like  a  jelly  roll;  cut 
off  pieces  three-quarters  inch  in  thick- 
ness. Place  on  well  greased  pan  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  15  minutes. 

NEXT  MONTH— Mrs.  De  Graf  will 
discuss  "Suggestions  for  Thanksgiving 
pastry  and  pastry  desserts."  Be  sure 
to  read  this  seasonal  article,  which 
will  help  you  in  preparing  the  feast 
for  the  "glad  day.'  The  Thanksgiving 
article  will  appear  in  the  November 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


Possibilities  in  a  Tobacco  Box 


(Continued  From  Page  42) 

the  case  of  the  spice  cabinet,  the  color 
corresponds  with  the  kitchen's  finish. 

Going  out  of  doors  we  find  other  uses 
for  the  sturdy  little  tobacco  box.  One 
rancher  has  a  tobacco  box  nailed  se- 
curely fo  a  heavy  piece  of  plank,  which 


is  used  to  contain  salt  for  the  stock. 
The  plank  keeps  the  salt  box  in  the 
same  place.  This  was  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement three  years  ago,  but  still 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  real  salt  box, 
however. 


place  your  Country - 
Property  advertise- 
ment in  the  news- 
paper every  prospec- 
tive Country-Prop- 
erty buyer  reads — 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 

the  most  uridely  read  Want  Ad  medium  in  the  Southwest 


UNION  SURE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


12 


Meets  the  demand  for  a  tractor  to  do  all  farm  work. 

UNION  TOOL  COMPANY,  TORRANCE,  CAL. 
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PETEY  BOY! 


Atlantic  City 
Saturday  noon 


Just  a  night  flash  by  fast  mail  to  uncork 
you  a  real  fuss-stirring  idea  that  has  five 
aces  shaded! 

Now,  bolt  this  down : — no  two  people, 
unless  they  run  a  circus  or  write  encyclo- 
pedias, ever  agree  offhand  on  which  is  a 
camel  and  which  is  a  dromedary  when 
you  line  the  two  up  and  check  off  one 
hump  cn  one  and  two  humps  on  the  other. 
You  can't  do  it  with  the  sun  shining! 

Spill  this  "hump"  question  first  time 
you're  in  a  bunch  of  live  ones — if  you 
want  to  see  fur  fly  1  Never  heard  such  a 
wind-jamming  squall  in  my  life  as  tonight 
when  I  passed  it  to  our  crowd !  You  know 
Betty  Ellen  Jones.  W  ell,  she  said  a  drome- 
dary was  a  he-camel  hunting  a  date  in 
the  desert !  And,  Betty's  " Vassar,  '20"— 
rah,  rah  1    All  right,  Betty ! 

All  you've  got  to  do  is  dig  out  your  deck 
of  Camel  cigarettes.  That  "bird"  out  front 
clinches  the  argument — apparently— but\ 

In  the  classic  language  of  biggerbusiness 
circles — "you  tell  'em  Cricket,  Katy  did!" 

Report  your  luck  quick.  Try  it  on  old 
Jig  Jones !  And  listen,  Peter.  I'll  shortly 
slip  you  some  smoke  news  that'll  make 
Jake's  ideas  rattle  like  a  tin  can  tied  to  a 
towser  dog's  tail!  S'long! 

Yours  for  warm  socks 
next  winter! 


An  all '  refinery 
gasoline  with  a 
continuous  chain 
of  boiling  points. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
(California)  * 


(Continued  From  Pace  9) 

one  crop  of  cotton  last  year.    And  he      try  homes 


had  never  farmed  before,  either.  He 
did  just  as  I  am  doing — sought  the 
advice  of  experienced  farmers,  and  fol- 
lowed it.  Margaret,  I've  learned  more 
in  the  last  few  months  than  in  any  one 
year  of  my  ltfe;  that  is,  more  of  the 
things  that  are  really  worth  while 
And  this  life  in  the  open — why,  it's 
going  to  make  you  strong  and  well  in 
no  time!" 

"Yes,"    laughed    Margaret,  almost 
with  her  old  time  spirit.  "I  have  such 
an  apijetite  now,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
of  it.    i  wonder  how  much  I  shall  eat 
when  I  am  up  and  around!  Char- 
ley, I  WOULD  like  to  stay.  Can't 
you  get  rid  of  the  garage  busi- 
ness and  bring  Billy  down  here? 

"Didn't  you  hear  my  question, 
dear?"  she  asked,  presently,  won- 
dering  at  his  silence. 

He  started;  then  laughed,  it 
seemed  to  her,  a  bit  uneasily. 
"Oh,  excuse  me,  honey.  I  was 
just  thinking  about  Westshore 
when  you  mentioned   Bill.  No. 


and  straight  through 
sleepy  towns,  where  agitated  officers 
saw  little  more  than  a  streak  of  red, 
drove  Big  Bill  Tanner.  Once  he 
stopped  at  a  wayside  garage  to  fill 
the  radiator.  Once  he  lurched  into  the 
sand  at  the  side  of  the  cement  high- 
way, and,  sweating  and  swearing,  re- 
moved a  punctured  tire.  He  made 
the  change  in  time  that  would  have 
shamed  a  speedway  expert. 

And  always  he  watched  the  clock 
before  him.  The  hands  crept  around 
to  half  past  two.  "He  must  be  almost 
this   far,   or   he   would   have  wired 


Always 


*    it  seemed,  she  had  breathed  the  tonic  desert  air. 


| 

'Margaret,  I  don't  believe  he  will 
ever  be  a  farmer.  I  have  an  idea  he 
will  want  to  stay  with  the  garage 
business." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Certainty.  We'll 
just  see,"  she  replied,  tweaking  his  ear. 
"You  thought  you  wouldn't  like  farm- 
ing, either,  and  now  you  have  the 
cotton-itis  worse  than  Mr.  Truman 
ever  had  it.'' 

"I've  been  thinking  a  lot  lately 
about  Bill,"  was  all  he  said,  as  he 
picked  her  up  easily,  and  carried  her, 
pillows,  blankets  and  all,  into  the 
hospitable  farmhouse. 

ONE  of  the  men  at  the  garage 
afterward  asserted  that  when 
Big  Brll  finally  jumped  into  the 
red  racer  he  had  her  hitting  sixty 
before  he  rounded  the  first  corner  on 
two  wheels. 

At  any  rate,  in  less  than  four  min- 
utes he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  West- 
shore,  and  when  he  finally  turned  into 
the  main  highway  the  roaring  of  the 
wind  almost  deafened  him.  He 
glanced  at  the  speedometer  and  the 
clock  upon  the  dashboard.  The  for- 
mer registered  sixty-two  and  the  lat- 
ter ten  minutes  past  one. 

On,  on — past  palm-encircled  coun- 


again,"  thought  Big  Bill.  "Surely  he's 
had  a  breakdown  along  here  some- 
where. If  he  missed  the  train,  he 
would  have  driven  all  night  to  get 
there." 

Ahead  he  sighted  a  lonely  railroad 
camp.  He  eased  his  throttle  and  ap- 
plied the  brakes.  "I'l  ask  the 
b-b-bohunks  if  they've  s-s-seen  him,'' 
he  said  to  himself.  With  one  rear 
wheel  locked,  he  slid,  in  a  shower  of 
sand,  into  the  little  settlement.  He 
glanced  quickly  about.  Was  it — 
could  it  be — yes,  it  was  the  familiar 
blue  touring  car,  standing  only  a  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  the  huddled  group 
of  shacks.  And,  protruding  from  be- 
neath the  running  board  was  a  fa- 
miliar pair  of  feet  and  legs. 

With  a  whoop,  Big  Bill  descended 
upon  the  scene,  and  Charley,  before 
he  was  aware  of  his  friend's  identity, 
felt  his  feet  seized  in  firm  and  uncom- 
promising hands,  and  himself  sliding 
with  all  speed,  if  with  little  grace, 
into  the  glaring  sunlight. 

Rubbing  his  eyes  with  a  greasy 
hand,  he  blinked  a  moment,  then 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "Bill,"  he  cried, 
pounding  the  big  fellow  on  the  back. 
"I  knew  you'd  come.  I've  been  work- 
ing for  hours.  No  car  here;  no  phone; 
no  telegraph  office;  no  garag*  nearer 
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than  twelve  miles;  no  train  until  five. 
You  are  now  at  the  jumping  off  place. 
Observe—" 

"But,  Ch-charley,  when  did  you 
start?" 

"Not  until  nearly  10  last  night.  Your 
telegram  was  phoned  to  the  ranch- 
house  and  Mrs.  Truman  forgot  to  give 
it  to  me  until  I  was  almost  ready  to 
go  to  bed.  The  poor  woman  was  so 
upset  about  it  that  she  broke  down 
and  cried,  but  I  told  her  everything 
would  be  all  right,  anyway.  I  got  the 
car  ready  as  soon  as  I  could  and  lit 
out.  But  there  is  a  bad  detour,  and 
the  old  boat  couldn't  stand  the  gaff. 
I'm  afraid  the  crankshaft  is  gone  now. 
What  next?" 

Wfth  a  stifled  exclamation,  Big  Bill 
dug  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch. 
"M-m-my  God,  Ch-charley.  One  hour! 
W-w-we've  only  g-got  one  hour  to 
make  it!  It's  th-th-three  o'clock  now 
Oh,  w-why  didn't  I  drive  faster? 
W-why  did  I  s-stop  here  and  g-g-gab 
with  you!    Why — " 

"Wait  a  minute,  Bill,"  interrupted 
Charley,  calmly.  "What  if  we  don't 
get  there  just  at  four?  Baggs  can't 
do  anything  in  ten  minutes  or  even 
sixty  minutes.  I  have  part  of  the 
money  and  we  can  stall  him  off  for 
the  rest." 

"B-but,  Ch-charley,  you  don't  un- 
derstand. It  is  a  matter  of  honor. 
Oh,  w-why  in  the  d-d-d-devil  didn't 
I  d-d-drive  faster?  We'll  never 
m-make  it  by  f-four!    Oh,  why — " 

Charley  regarded  his  friend  curious- 
ly. The  agitation  of  the  big  fellow 
was  so  real  that,  true  to  his  army 
training,  he  did  not  stop  to  reason 
why,  but  began  immediately  to  devise 
ways  and  means. 

"Bill,  I  have  it!"  he  cried  suddenly. 
"Get  in  your  car,  quick.  He  threw 
his  own  coat  and  bag  into  the  red 
racer. 

"But,  Ch-charley,  it's  72  miles.  We. 
can't  possibly  make  it.'' 

"Shut  up.  Do  as  I  tell  you.  All 
right!    Now,  go!" 

"If  y-y-you  don't  mind  telling  me, 
sir,"  presently  shouted  Big  Bill,  in 
mock  deference,  above  the  noise  of  the 
motor,  "w-where  are  w-we  going?" 

"How  far  is  it  to  REXville?"  yelled 
Charley,  his  emphasis  on  the  first 
syllable  due  to  a  sudden  jolt  as  the 
speeding  car  struck  a  stone  in  the 
road. 

"T-twenty-two  miles.  But  what  of 
that?    There's  no  t-train  till  f-five." 

"Watch  out,"  cried  Charley,  as  the 
front  wheel  dropped  into  a  narrow 
ditch,  and  the  car  swerved  danger- 
ously. "For  heaven's  sake,  keep  your 
mind  on  your  driving!" 

It  was  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
l.o  further  conversation  was  essayed. 
Big  Bill  managed  to  keep  the  speedom- 
eter needle  well  above  the  fifty  mark 
nearly  all  the  way  of  Rexville.  At 
three  twenty-five  they  descended  with 
a  roar  upon  the  quiet  little  town. 

"Stop  at  the  fair  grounds,"  com- 
manded Charley.  His  friend  obedient- 
ly veered  to  the  right,  and  just  sixty 
seconds  later  they  rolled  through  the 
gate  of  the  fenced  enclosure. 
.  "I'll  b-bet  we  1-left  a  lot  of  s-s-s-sur- 
prised  s-s-s-s-speed  cops  back*  there," 
began  Bill,  but  Charley  had  sprung 
to  the  ground  almost  before  they 
stopped,  and  now  was  running  rapidlv 
across  the  field.  Climbing  laboriously 
from  behind  the  wheel,  the  big  fellow 
removed  his  goggles  and  peered  after 
him.  And  not  until  then  did  he  re- 
alize his  companion's  intent. 

"M-m-my  g-g-gosh,  is  he  going  to 
t-takc  to  the  air?"  he  asked  himself. 
For  Charley  was  gesticulating  wildly 
as  he  conversed  with  two  men  who 
had  been  working  upon  a  biplane  at 
the  fair  grounds  hangars.  Bill  broke 
into  a  heavy  trot  and  came  up  just  in 
time  to  hear  the  reply  to  one  of 
Charley's  questions. 

I  know.  Charley,"  one  of  the  young 
(Continued  on  Pare  82) 


CyCf  eWorld's  Largest 
Water  Developers" 


pSX)te*cL^y  and  AxJ/V- 
cat //y  O&i  S/tyt 


Vi  Tlie 

Kange 

LAYNE  ^BOWLER 

pumps  is  from  180  to  4500 
gallons  of  water  per  minute* 
&/hesG  pumps  ca*n  be  installed., 
m  lO  dwells  or  larger* 


Request  Folder  No.  27 
Rush  orders  can  be  filled.    Prompt  deliveries. 
No  delays. 

T . AVNT  K  MWI  .V.T^SSSSSSSi  < 

900  SANTA  FE  AVX*fcfc*  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

District  Offices  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  SACRAMENTO,  FRESNO,  SAN 
JOSE,  WILLOWS,  MODESTO,  BAKERSFIELD 


Save  Money — Buy 
Pipe  From  Us 

Farmers,  Miners,  Builders — people  In 
every  kind  of  business  are  saving 
money  buying  used  or  renewed  pipe 
from  us.  We  seli  every  kind  of  pipe. 
Send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements 
today  and  get  our  prices.  We  have 
saved  hundreds  of  people  33  1-3  to  50 
per  cent  on  their  pipe  bills.  Here's  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  miles  of  pipe 
we  have  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery: — 

8000  Ft.  6"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
700  Ft.  8''  Riveted  16  Gauge 
5000  Ft.  12"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
1000  Ft.  18"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
800  Ft.  22"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
300  Ft.  24"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
500  Ft.  36"  Riveted  12  Gauge 

10,000  feet  light  wrought  Iron  8"  Pipe 
with  cant  Iron  collar*. 

All  nbove  pipe  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
Inspected  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

We  also  have  large  quantity  standard  pips 
and  screw  casing,  pressure  tested  and 
guaranteed. 

Don't  delay — write  tor  our  prices  on  your 
Dips  requirements  today. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  COMPANY, 
XVt  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Do  You  Want 
Profit  Producing  Cattle? 

Then  feed  (Hem  profit  producing  food. 
Because  of  the  easily  digestible  protein  in 
COPROiti  nourishing  value  is  exceptionally 
high  and  the  percentage  of  waste  in  jutinilatioa 
ii  exceedingly  low. 


it  a  nourishing,  economical,  profit  produciafl 
form  of  food  for  cattle  and  poultry. 

Mix  it  with  your  rations  and  watch  the  results. 
TREE  SAMPLE  and  a  copy  of  our  booklet 
containing  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
"SUCCESSFUL  FEEDING"  gladly  vni  on 
request.  Write  today.  If  youi  DEALER  can't 
quote  pnert  write  ui  direct. 

PACIFIC  OIL  &  LEAD  WORKS 
Manufacturers 
1 55  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


ORCHARD  and  FARM'S  FOURT 

No  Trick  or  Chance  Involved  in  an  Endeavor  t| 

Your  Opportunity  to  Earn  $600  in  Gol 

COUNT   THE  CIRCLES! 


The  Problem 

The  problem  is  to 
count  the  circles.  Every 
circle  is  complete.  There 
are  no  parts  of  circles 
or  shams  or  deceptions 
of  any  sort  in  the  puzzle. 
Accuracy  and  patience 
are  the  main  requisites 
for  arriving  at  correct 
or  nearest  correct  count. 
Those  who  display  these 
qualifications  to  the 
best  advantage  will 
solve  the  puzzle  best. 


$100 


How  to  Enter 

This  contest  is  open  to  residents  of  the  United  States 
west  of  Denver. 

Those  residing  in  this  territory,  upon  payment  of 
not  less  than  $1.00  or  more  than  $4.00  with  each  differ- 
ent solution  of-the  puzzle,  will  be  entitled  to  compete  for 
the  prizes.  You  may  submit  one  solution  or  as  many  Qp/.nnf|  Pri7p 
different  ones  as  you  wish.  With  each  solution,  however, 
you  must  send  not  less  than  $1.00  or  more  than  $4.00. 
All  money  paid  in  the  contest  will  be  credited  to  your 
subscription  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  If  you  already  re- 
ceive the  paper  the  amount  or  amounts  you  pay  will  be  Tl,jr A  Prj7p 
credited  to  you  and  your  subscription  advanced  that 
much  further.  If  you  are  not  now  a  subscriber  you  may 
become  one  by  sending  in  a  solution  of  the  puzzle  and 
whatever  amount  you  wish  from  $1.00  to  $4.00. 


The  Prize  List 
First  Prize  WET  $600  Fifth  Prize  M:lZT  $1 


to  which  will  be  added  100  time;) 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
the  winner;  also  $20  for  each  new 
J  subscriber,  not  to  exceed  five,  se- 
ured  by  the  winner. 


$20 


to  which  will  be  added  10  tlOM 
amount  paid  on  subscription  V 

winner:  also  120  for  each  t 
f  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five, 
'  y  the  winner. 


Maximum 
Amount 


$375 


$75: 


to  which  will  be  added  50  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
J  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


Ten  Prizes 
$10 


Maximum 
Amount 


$30 1 


Maximum 
Amount 


$250 


$50 


to  which  will  be  added  25  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
>  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  securfd 
by  the  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  fi 
the    amount    paid    on  sub 
'  by  the  winner. 


Fifteen  Prizes""i:nT$13E 

$5 


to  which  will  be  added  tffl 
amount  paid  on  subscription  | 

9  winner. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  your  fourth  big  puzzle  com- 
petition, and  without  obligating  myself  kindly  send  me 
extra  puzzle  charts. 

(Return  this  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  puzzle  charts  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail.) 


Fourth  Prize 
$25 


Maximum 
Amount 


$185 


to  which  will  be  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sib- 
$  scrlber,  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


Twenty  Prizes "™r:r$6 
$2, 


to  which  will  be  added  the 
paid  on  subscription  by  the 


Name 


Address 


Write  Your  Name  Plainly — and  Give  Full  Address. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

1  Year  $1.00 

3  Years  $2.00 

6  Years  $4.00 

In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  $1.25  per  Tear. 


CONTEST  CLOSES 
ti  P.   M.,   December  t 
J 120.     Additional  char; 
und  further  information  if  c 
s'red  furnished  on  applicatii 


Address  All  Solutions  and  Communications  to 

Contest  Manager,  Ore  hat 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 
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HG  ANNUAL  PUZZLE  CONTEST 

Vin  the  Prizes  Offered  for  the  Best  Solutions. 

0  Prizes  Offered,  Each  Valued  $6  to  $600 

his  Is  An  Extra  Chart.     For  Additional  Charts  See  Coupon  Below 


^he  Problem 

The  problem  is  to 
count  the  circles.  Every 
circle  is  complete.  There 
are  no  parts  of  circles 
or  shams  or  deceptions 
of  any  sort  in  the  puzzle. 
Accuracy  and  patience 
are  the  main  requisites 
for  arriving  at  correct 
or  nearest  correct  count. 
Those  who  display  these 
qualifications  to  the 
best  advantage  will 
solve  the  puzzle  best. 


neral  Facts  and  Rules 

Jo  one  directly  or  indirectly  connect- 
rith  Orchard  and  Farm,  or  residing 
»f  the  territory  elsewhere  specified, 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  this 
est.  Where  the  paper  is  already 
subscribed  for,  the  money  for  the 
wal  should  be  sent  in  the  name  of 
>ne  who  has  been  subscribing  for  the 
«•  right  along.  If  some  other  mem- 
of  the  family  wants  the  solution  of 
puzzle  entered  in  his  or  her  name, 
ly  pin  a  small  slip  of  paper  to  the 
cription  blank  below,  writing  there- 
pose  name  the  solution  is  to  be  reg- 
P  in. 

!he  date  of  registering  a  solution  has 
ing  to  do  with  winning  a  prize. 
Jxplanations  and  rulings  on  any  of 
wnditions  of  the  contest  will  be  ex- 
ed  to  all  requesting  them.  However, 
lard  and  Farm  reserves  the  right  to 
le  any  questions  or  disputes  which 
arise,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  for 
oncerned,  those  who  enter  the  con- 
agree  to  abide  by  such  rulings. 

many  prizes  will  be  reserved  as  there  are 
tents  tied  on  any  solution  before  any  prizes 
ffarded  for  a  less  correct  solution, 
ten  submitting  a  solution,  merely  fill  out  the 
T»low,  first  cutting  it  out  neatly  around 
•rgin. 

solution  can  be  changed  after  it  has  been 
wed,  but  additional  solutions,  if  desired,  may 
iStered  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first. 
In  1920  on  border  of  chart  Is  not  to  be  counted. 


No  Extra  Charge  for 
Entering 

This  contest  is  offered  as  a  means  of  enter- 
taining our  readers  and  to  induce  those  \vho  are 
not  regular  readers  to  become  permanent  sub- 
scribers. No  extra  charge  is  made  for  partici- 
pation in  the  contest.  The  regular  subscription 
price  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  charged  and  every 
subscriber,  old  or  new,  can  participate  in  the 
contest  on  this  basis.  The  only  condition  is 
that  subscription  remittances  must  be  sent  in 
at  the  same  time  as  your  solution.  If  you  are 
already  paid  in  advance,  your  time  will  be 
extended. 

Solutions  unaccompanied  by  money  for  sub- 
scriptions will  not  be  registered.  The  Contest 
Manager  will  not  be  responsible  for  money  sent 
after  solutions  have  been  forwarded  or  in  sep- 
arate envelopes. 

Every  one  entering  this  contest  will  be  treat- 
ed with  equal  fairness,  and  as  there  is  no  charge 
made  for  participation  in  this  contest  beyond 
ordinary  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  all 
those  entering  will,  as  a 
condition,  be  required  to 
abide  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Contest  Manager  on  any 
and  all  'questions  that 
may  arise. 


This  Is  Important 

The  first  five  prizes  may  also  be  increased 
ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  each  by  interesting 
five  farmers  who  are  not  now  regular  subscribers 
to  become  such,  whether  they  participate  in  the 
contest  or  not.  Each  one  of  these  new  subscribers 
must  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  amount,  $1.00, 
required  to  be  paid  by  all  who  compete  for  the 
prizes.  Whether  this  or  a  greater  amount  be  paid 
it  will  all  apply  on  subscriptions  for  ORCHARD 
AND  FARM.  Any  new  subscribers  you  secure 
have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  contest  on  the 
same  terms  as  herein  provided.  The  name,  address 
and  amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  subscrib- 
ers must  be  sent  in  on  one  of  the  accompanying 
blanks,  whether  they  participate  in  the  contest  or 
not.  The  name  of  these  new  subscribers  may  be 
.sent  in  with  or  before  or  after  you  send  your  solu- 
tion, and  you  will  receive  credit  for  the  same. 


Deciding  Ties 

In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle 
will  be  presented  for  those  tied  to 
eolve.  It  will  consist  of  a  certain 
Dumber  of  figures  in  straight  rows 
acrr  ss  a  chart,  and  the  drawing  of  a 
chain  of  circles  across  the  chart  so 
that  the  figures  In  the  circles  when 
added  together  will  total  the  great- 
est sum. 

Provision  for  further  ties  will  be 
made  to  the  extent  that  the  chart  will 
be  changed  for  as  many  as  three  ad- 
ditional times,  arter  which.  If  any 
ties  ensue,  the  contestant*  will  re- 
ceive the  full  value  of  the  prize 
tied  for. 


Farm,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOLUTION  COUPON 


Date  Sent    1938. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — I  enclose  t  for 

years'  subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

Name  

Address  


SOLUTION  AND  PAYMENTS 
(The  following  spaces  provide  for  fcur  solutions,  with  the  payments  you 
desire  to  make  with  them.    You  may  submit  one  or  as  many  different  solu- 
tions as  yoru  wish.    You  can  pay  from  one  year  to  six  years'  subscription  to 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM.    The  total  will  apply  on  one  continuous  subscription.) 


My  Count  is   $'. 

My  Count  is   %■ 


My  Count  is   *  

My  Count  is   $  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?    Answer  "... 

If  you  want  paper  sent  elsewhere  than  above  address  give  Name  and 
Address  below. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


The 


CHEMIST 


says= 


"genuine  is 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  of  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  S2  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokmne 
Butte  anfl  Los  Angeles 


<Pfjp 


STUMPING 


[FArm  Powders] 


EUREKA 


BEES 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies   at   fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  Id 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepsrs,  la 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States  and  malntalna  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


MODEL "A" 
ALLEN  TRACTOR 


Red  Seal  Continental  Tractor  Engine, 
rated  10,  guaranteed  12  h.  p.  No  dif- 
ferential. Turning  radius  7  ft.  All 
bearings  "Timken,"  including  front 
wheels.  Complete  transmission  dust 
proof,  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  Bdwy.  7072. 
1230-32  Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 

Factory:   West  Alhambra,  Calif. 


XANDERJ  . 
Dl JC  PLOWsT 


Used  everywhere — all   styles   for  orchard  ana 
field — one  to  eight  discs,  24,  26  or  28  inches  in 
diameter.     Horse  drawn  or  tractor 
pattern — power 'lift  if  wanted.  Write 
for   complete    information,    or  call 
and  see  these  a 
plows    when  r**- 
in  the  City. 

&]ARN0TT&C0!SS; 

112-JB  50.  LOS  ANGELES  ST 
LOS  /KNGZL.Z.S. 


(Continued  From  Page  40) 


fellows  was  saying.  "And  if  we  were 
in  France  again,  you  could  have  any- 
thing you  wanted;  but  can't  you  un- 
derstand, thSs  plane  is  not  mine  and 
it  is  supposed  to  be  put  in  shape  for 
stunt  flying  tomorrow.  I  haven't  any 
right  to  make  a  trip  with — " 

"Can't  be  helped,  Frank.  Got  to 
have  it '  quick.  Explanations  after- 
ward. I'll  make  it  right  with  the 
owners.  Man,  it's  a  matter  of  life  or 
death!" 

The  other  hesitated,  then  sprang 
upon  the  wing  of  the  machine.  "All 
right,  I'll  drive  you  over,  then.  Jump 
in.  All  right,  ready,  Jack"  (to  his 
helper). 

"Wait  a  minute,"  cried  Charley.  "My 
friend,  here,  has  to  go,  too." 

Big  Bill's  sputtered  expostulations 
were  drowned  in  the  popping  of  the 
motor,  for  the  man  addressed  as  Frank 
already  had  given  the  signal,  so  that 
the  propeller  was  turning  slowly. 

"But  she  won't  carry  two  passen- 
gers, Charley.  You  know  that," 
shouted  the  pilot.  _  _  . 

"Two  passengers,  helL  I'm  going 
to  drive  her  myself,"  was  Charley's 
answer,  and,  boosting  his  chubby 
friend  almost  bodily  into  the  passen- 
ger's seat,  he  fairly  dragged  the  pro- 
testing pilot  from  the  cockpit,  seized 
his  cap  and  goggles,  and  just  as  the 
man  jumped  to  the  ground  and  cleared 
the  wings,  he  opened  the  throttle  wide. 

Big  Bill,  grasping  dazedly  at  the 
support  in  front  of  him,  clutched  a 
passenger's  helmet,  which  ht  managed 
to  draw  over  his  head  and  face.  He 
felt  a  sickening  emptiness  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach  as  their  ship  took  the 
air,  and  thereafter  knew  only  a  series 
of  jumbled  impressions  until  a  slight 
jar  apprised  him  of  Charley's  light 
landing  at  the  edge  of  the  Westshore 
public  square. 

Bereft  of  all  power  of  even  stam- 
mering speech,  and  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  gaping  crowd  that 
quickly  gathered,  he  followed  on  un- 
steady legs  his  swift  striding  friend. 
And  it  lacked  just  one  minute  of  four 
when  Messrs.  Duncan  and  Tanner 
presented  themselves  at  the  office  of 
Theodore  Baggs. 


LET  us  pass  lightly  over  the  en- 
suing interview.  That  it  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  two 
friends  was  apparent  by  their  expres- 
sions as,  a  few  minutes  later,  they 
hurried,  arm  in  arm,  towards  the 
garage. 

No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  of- 
fice than,  very  splemnly,  they  tore 
into  small  bits  certain  canceled  docu- 
ments, which  they  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  Then,  joining  in  a  wild 
war  whoop,  they  executed  a  dance 
that  threatened  to  wreck  the  entire 
establishment. 

Finally,  almost  exhausted,  they 
sank  into  the  office  chairs. 

"Oh,  s-s-s-say,  wasn't  the  old  boy 
f-f-f-flabbergasted  when  you  handed 
him  the  draft  for  four  thousand! 
Whee!"  and  Big  Bill  roared  in  merri- 
ment. "How  did  you  work  it, 
Charley?" 

"Why,  I  got  that  money  through 
Fredericks  of  the  Valley  National.  He 
is  financing  the  ranch,  you  know,  and 
had  agreed  to  lend  me  whatever  was 
necessary.  I  explained  the  situation 
to  him  at  his  house  in  town  the  night 
I  left,  and  what  did  he  do  but  go  over 
to  the  bank  with  me  and  hand  me  the 
draft  right  there.    He's  a  brick!" 

"M-m-m-must  be,"  agreed  Bill. 
"Th-three  cheers  for  F-fredericks.  And 
then,  Charley,  Baggs  thought  he  had 
us  anyway,  but  when  you  flashed  the 
liberty  bonds  on  him!  Oh,  boy,  oh, 
joy!"  And  again  the  big  fellow 
laughed  until  the  tears  rolled  down 


his  cheeks.  "But,  Charley,  where  in 
t-t-thunder  did  you  scrape  up  five 
hundred  in  1-liberty  bonds?" 

"Why,  Mrs.  Truman  gave  them  to 
me,  Bill.  I  wasn't  going  to  take  them, 
but  she  felt  so  bad  about  not  giving 
me  your  telegram  that  I  finally  con- 
sented. Now,  I'm  glad  I  did.  She's 
a  wonder,  Bill.  Why,  she's  been  like 
a  mother  to  Margaret  and  me.  She 
had  put  those  liberty  bonds  away  for 
a  rainy  day." 

"W-w-well,  she'd  have  w-waited  a 
1-long  t-time  for  a  r-r-rainy  day,  down 
there  on  the  desert,"  rejoined  Big  Bill. 

"That'll  do  for  the  present,"  said 
Charley,  feigning  disgust.  "I  see  you 
haven't  improved  much.  But  you've 
learned  a  lot,  all  right.  For  one  thing, 
you've  learned  to  save  money.  Say, 
I'll  never  forget  the  way  you  came 
back  at  old  Money  Bags  when  he  de- 
manded the  other  five  hundred,  and 
told  him  your  personal  account  would 
just  square  it.  O-ho-hol  That  was 
the  best  bet  of  the  day.  That  was  the 
finishing  touch;  the  eclat  de  quinine, 
as  they  say  in  dear  old  France.  I 
didn't  suppose  you  would  ever  save 
five  hundred  in  your  life,  Bill." 

Big  Bill  arose  with  considerable  dig- 
nity. "Young  f-feller,"  he  said. 
"There  are  a  n-number  of  things  con- 
cerning my  c-character  and  p-personal 
affairs  with  which  you  will  p-perhaps 
have  to  f-f-f-familiarize  yourself." 

"Yes,  I  notice  quite  a  few  changes, 
all  right,  Bill.  For  example,  please 
tell  me  how  long  you  have  been  ad- 
dressing old  Baggs'  secretary  so  fa- 
miliarly as  'Dorothy.' 

"Oh,  ages,"  responded  Big  Bill, 
flushing  slightly. 

Charley  suddenly  slapped  his  thigh 
and  sprang  to  his  fe,et. 

"Bill,  I  almost  forgot.  You've  got 
to  be  married." 

[G-g-gotta  WHAT?" 

"You've  got  to  be  married,  I  tell 
you.  When  I  left  the  ranch  I  had 
to  think  up  a  likely  story  to  tell  Mar- 
garet, so  as  not  to  worry  her,  and  I 
said  you  had  wired  me  you  were  going 
to  be  married,  and  wanted  me  to  be 
best  man,  and  she's  on  '  pins  and 
needles  right  now,  I'll  bet,  waiting 
to  hear  the  name  of  the  lucky  girl. 
Bill,  you  wouldn't  want  to  make  me 
out  a  liar  to  my  wife,  would  you?" 

Rising  to  his  full  height,  the  big 
fellow  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  smaller  friend. 
Ch-charley,  do  you  recall  one  bright 
morning  in  J-June,  when  you  .  spoke 
to  me  of  1-Iiars  and  Ananias 
Clubs?  Could  it  be  possible  that  there 
are  t-two  of  us  who  are  eligible?  Well, 
maybe  you  made  a  pretty  good  guess 
after  all — " 

"Bill,  you  don't  mean — you  old  son- 
of-a-gun!  And  right  under  Baggs' 
nose,  too.    You  old — 

"W-w-wait  a  minute,  don't  jump  at 
c-conclusions,  my  excitable  y-young 
friend." 

"Then,  it  isn't  old  Baggs'  secre- 
tary?" 

"No,"  roared  Big  Bill.  "She  re- 
signed her  position  this  afternoon!" 

And  this  time  there  was  no  mock- 
ery in  their  hearty  handclasp. 

"Won't  Margaret  be  pleased!"  re- 
peated Charley  for  the  tenth  time. 
"But  she  wants  you  to  come  down  to 
the  valley.  I  suppose  now,  though, 
you'll  want  to  stay  here.  I'll  tell  you. 
Bill,  you  just  take  the  garage  and  pay 
for  it  out  of  the  earnings.  I  don't 
want  any  more  of  it.  I've  been  bit- 
ten by  that  bad,  bold  farming  bug, 
Bill.  I'm  back  on  the  soil  to  stay. 
And  Margaret  seems  to  feel,  too,  that 
at  last  we've  moved  into  our  King 
Row." 

"And  it's  some  little  queen,  she  is, 
(Continued  on  I'age  M) 
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very  high,  and  the  demand  even 
greater  than  last  year. 

All  this  means  a  very  heavy  pro- 
duction of  peaches  within  about  three 
years,  for  it  takes  only  that  length 
of  time  for  trees  to  come  into  bear- 
ing. Will  the  organizations  succeed 
in  keeping  up  prices?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  will  prevent  extremely 
low  prices,  such  as  those  that  have 
prevailed  during  periods  of  low  cycles 
in  the  past,  but  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  a  lowering  in  market  prices 
unless  foreign  and  domestic  demand  is 
increased  to  the  point  where  much 
greater  consumption  will  result. 

Concerning  Average  Prices 

The  man  who  goes  into  the  fruit 
business  with  intentions  of  remain- 
ing permanently,  and  not  for  tem- 
porary, speculative  purposes,  will  do 
well  to  sit  down  and  figure  on  aver- 
age prices  that  fruit  has  brought 
throughout  a  period  of  five  or,  better 
still,  ten  years'  time.  The  tendency 
always  has  been,  and  quite  naturally 
too,  for  land  valuations  to  be  based 
on  the  present  income-producing 
ability  of  the  land.  Inflation  of  prices 
may,  therefore,  be  expected. 

An  extreme  case  of  this  tendency 
was  brought  very  closely  to  the  writ- 
er's attention  in  another  State  a  few 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1907,  the  sec- 
tion in  mind  produced  an  extremely 
heavy  crop  of  apples  and  peaches, 
and  prices  were  on  a  par  with  present 
ones,  due  to  a  nation-wide  scarcity  of 
these  fruits.  As  a  result  of  one  big 
season,  land  valuations  were  boosted 
to  exhorbitant  figures  and  dangerous 
inflations  occurred.  People  invested 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  pay- 
ing unreasonably  high  prices  for  land. 
The  next  season  a  spring  frost  killed 
the  fruit;  then  for  several  seasons 
prices  were  low,  and  investors  came 
to  their  senses  only  to  find  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake.  Many  lost  all 
that  they  had  because  of  inability  to 
meet  their  obligations. 

I  believe  in  encouraging  everyone 
to  invest  in  land,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  too  common  practice  of 
basing  land  valuations  on  phenomenal 
results  of  one  or  two  seasons,  or 
worse  still,  upon  returns  received 
from  other  land  nearby. 

We  should  be  fair  with  people  in- 
vesting in  our  State.  The  fruit  busi- 
ness is  attractive,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  misrepresentation.  If  production 
and  prices  on  the  average  for  a  period 
of  five  or  ten  years  justify  a  $2000 
an  acre  price,  no  one  can  complain, 
but  there  is  just  cause  for  complaint 
if  land  sells  for  this  figure  when  pro- 
duction and  prices  for  a  period  of 
years  justify  a  value  of  not  more  than 
$500  an  acre. 

Permanent  p  r  o  s  p  e  r  i  t'y  will  be 
builded  on  the  rock  of  honesty  and 
square  dealing,  and  the  tendency  to 
inflate  land  values  should  be  vigor- 
ously discouraged. 


Causes  of  Small  Fruit 

WHY  Is  my  fruit  small?    That  is  a 
question  that  the  horticulturist 
Is  frequently  called  upon  to  answer. 
!  The  cause  is  sometimes  easily  deter - 
i  mined;  at  other  times  there  may  he 
'  difficulty  in  assigning  it  to  the  real 
factor  that  is  responsible.    One  of  the 
i  most  fertile  causes  of  small  fruit  is 
/insufficient  moisture. 
'    Trees  along  ditches  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water  are  very  seldom  char- 
acterized by  small  sized  fruit.   Lack  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  is  another  factor 
that  is  very  apt  to  result  in  a  stunted 
condition  of  the  fruit.   The  addition  o~ 
plenty  of  moisture  and  fertilizers  con- 
taining the  elements  of  plant  food  that 
are  needed  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing fruit  up  to  a  suitable  size,  yet  even 
these  must  be  supplemented  by  thin- 
ning, without  which  such  fruits  as 
apples,  peaches  and  apricots,  if  heavily 
■et,    will    not   attain    a  satisfactory 
growth. — G.  P.  W. 


The  Silent  Alamo 

— furnishes  electric  light  and  power 
for  the  country  home.  Runs  with- 
out vibration.  Write  for  catalog. 

"Duro" 

Water  Systems 

The  all-round  water  system  for  the 
household.  Furnishes  water  under 
pressure  at  small  cost.  Send  for 
catalog. 

"Universal" 
Milking  Machines 

— enable  dairy  farmers  everywhere 
to  add  hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties.  Write  for  catalog. 


Pumps 

Horizontal  pumps,  Vertical  pumps, 
Deep-well  pumps,  Direct-connect- 
ed Outfits,  etc  Write  for  catalog. 

"Louden" 

Barn  Equipment 

Get  25  per  cent  more  milk,  save 
feed,  and  save  labor,  by  making 
your  cows  comfortable  with  Lou- 
den Equipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

Gas  &  Oil  Engines 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any  kind 
of  an  engine  in  any  size  you  re- 
quire. Write  for  catalog. 


Name 


Address  

Cue  out  this  ad,  sign  your  name ,  check  the  cata- 
logs you  want,  and  mail  to  us. 


Utter  Ami  Feed  Carriers 

Lift 


rnWork 
Out  Of 
The 
Drudgery 
Class 


You  can  save  half  the  time  cleaning  the  barn  and  feeding  your  stock  every 
day.  You  can  cut  out  the  back-breaking  labor.  You  can  quit  scattering  feed 
over  the  barn  floor.  You  can  put  an  end  to  the  50%  loss  in  the  fertilizing  value 
of  manure.  You  can  do  all  this  and  more  with  Louden  Litter  and  Feed  Car- 
riers. They  move  easier,  lift  more,  and  have  no  trouble-making,  dangerous  hit- 
or-miss  ratchets,  brakes  or  clutches.  Built  in  any  style. 

New  224-Page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Tells  you  how  to  make  your  barn  pay  better.  Describes  entire  Louden  line  of 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Animal  Pens,  Hay  Unloading 
Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Detachable  Water  Bowls,  Barn  and  Door  Hangers,  etc. 
We  will  also  send  you  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Book.  No  Charge. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

fr    J  420  E.  Third  St.,  Dept.  P 

Los  Angeles 


60  Fremont  Street 

San  Francisco 


With  the 


Strongest,  smoothest 
id  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.1 2th  St  and  25th  Ave.    Oakland.  CoL 


PEARL  OIL 


(KEROSENE) 


HEAT  AND  LIGHT  y 

Perfect  Home  Comfort 


The  luxury  of  heat — when  and  where  needed — is 
possessed  by  the  family  with  a  good  oil  heater.  Lights 
at  the  touch  of  a  match — any  time,  anywhere.  Filled 
with  Pearl  Oil  it  burns  without  odor  or  smoke.  Pearl 
Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined  for  successful  home  use. 
Economical.  Sold  in  bulk  by  dealers  everywhere  and 
by  our  stations.  Order  by  name  —  Pearl  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  cent«  per  word. 

Advertisements  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisement*  running  till 
forbid  most  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date 
of  issue.  Address,  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, CaL 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 

MEXICO 

Now  tbat  peace  is  restored  in  Mexico  and 
prosperity  assured,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  toward  that  country,  realizing  its 
great  natural  richness  in  land  and  minerals 
undeveloped. 

We  are  the  owners   of  a  large  body  of 
agricultural    land    and    are    now  locating 
American   farmers  on   ft.     Our  best  valley 
land  $25  per  acre,  with  terms;  no  better  land, 
to  be  found  anywhere,  located  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.   R.  on  the 
west  coast.     Call  and  get  full  information 
and  make  the  trip  with  us. 
INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,   S.  A. 
719   Merritt  Bldg.,   Los  Angeles,  California. 

CARLSBAD-BY-THE-SEA 
Has  th£  most  equable  climate  in  the  world. 
Situated  83  miles  south  of  Ix>s  Angeles  on 
main  line  of  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  State 
Highway,  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking  the 
ocean.  By  reason  of  the  very  even  climate 
Carlsbad  ranchers  produce  two  highly  prof- 
itable crops  a  year.  These  crops  bring  the 
highest  prices,  as  no  other  districts  have 
them  to  offer.  Nothing  like  it  anywhere! 
SOUTH    COAST    LAND  COMPANY, 

E.  M.  Claussen,  Sales  Manager, 
712  Garland  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— 88  Acres  Oregon  River  Bottom 
Loganberry  land,  adjoining  land  that  pro- 
duced 4%  tons  of  berries  per  acre  in  1919 
(as  per  article  page  9.  January  Issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm).  This  is  a  fine  buy  for 
someone  that  desireB  a  good-sized  vineyard 
or  to  plat  and  sell  In  5-  10-  or  20-acre 
tracts;  no  waste  land,  all  Joins  county  road, 
three  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Oregon.  It  is 
a  wonderful  buy.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  O.  Brown.  Sheridan.  Oregon. 

SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 
A  25-acre  ranch,  apricots  and  olives.  In 
Riverside  County.  Annual  income  about- 
$7000.  Has  beautiful  home,  large  barns, 
horses  and  implements.  Only  $23,000,  with 
terms. 

LLEWELLYN  P.  MARSH. 
Attorney   for  Estate, 
822   California  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  64130. 

FOR  SALE — I  have  80  acres  of  fine  cotton 
land,  12  miles  west  of  Tucson,  on  main  line 
of  S.  P.  Railroad;  all  fenced,  cleared  and 
leveled:  20  acres  In  long  staple  cotton  40 
acres  In  Mllo  maize:  lots  of  water.  Will  con- 
sider trade  for  income,  residence  or  vacant 
property.  Price  $250  per  acre;  1100  per  acre 
cash,  balance  7  years  6%  interest  Steddom. 
801  Hibernian  Bldg.,  4th  and  Spring,  Los 
Angeles. 


RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

EQUIPPED  RANCH  NEAR  CITY 
160  ACRES — ONLY  $14,750 
On  boulevard  to  city,  only  2  miles  R  R. 
town;  110  acres  rich  tillage,  this  year  70 
acres  fine  wheat,  20  acres  corn,  5  acres 
beans,  6  acres  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit, 
olives,  almonds,  walnuts,  2-acre  pepper  tree 
grove;  surrounded  by  great  fruit  farms;  bun- 
galow, 6  rooms,  bath,  cement  cellar,  piped 
water,  magnificent  shade  trees,  big  barns, 
good  cottage,  blacksmith  shop,  poultry 
house,  corrals  for  1500  birds,  new  garage, 
aged  owner  has  made  money,  retiring;  quick 
buyer  gets  good  pair  mules,  Jersey  cow.  lot 
machinery,  tools,  poultry,  etc.;  everything, 
$14,750,  easy  terms.  Details  this  and  many 
other  Southern  California  orange  groves  and 
farms,  page  91  Strout's  Big  New  Illustrated 
Catalog  Farm  Bargains,  33  States.  Just  out. 
Copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
503FM  Wrlght-Callender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  fine  land  in  the  easy 
lift  artesian  water  district,  northern  Los 
Angeles  County,   near  good   town.   14  acres 
fine  stand  alfalfa,  2  acres  orchard  and  gar- 
!  den;  24  acres  has  been  In  grain;,  40  acres 
•  raw   land,   heavy  sagebrush.     To  purchaser 
who  will  put  in  pumping  plant  and  buildings 
I  will  sell  this  on  very  easy  terms.  Price 
$9500.  only  $20*0  cash.   (Now  watered  from 
adjoining   alfalfa   ranch.)      Address  owner, 
611   Fay  Bldg.,  3rd  and  Hill,   Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


200  A.  18  mi.  S.  W.  of  Soledad.  Monterey  Co 

70  a.  tillable.  4  a.  apricots.  6  yrs.  old! 
mixed  fruits;  bal.  pasture,  fenced,  good  auto 
road,  climate  and  water;  game;  suitable  for 
fruit,  stock,  resort  or  sanitarium;  fine  scen- 
ery, stream;  furnished  house,  same  stock. 
1600  cords  of  oak  wood.  Recent  survey  for 
big  dam  near;  price  $5000.  Address  L  L 
Phelps,  Soledad.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — *•  acres  Sacramento  River 
prune,  alfalfa  land,  none  better.  Modern 
6-room  house,  tank  house,  garage,  barn  56x 
80,  all  new;  $1».008.  Cash  $15,000  in  five 
years.  6%  F.  J.  Austin.  234  Sycamore  St., 
willows,  Cal. 


BARGAINS — Bargains.  Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,  unimproved  lands  Any 
kind,  anywhere.  Western  Sales  Agencv 
Minneapolis  Minn 

FINEST  place,  41  acres,   V4-mlle  from  city 
limits  of  Brawley.   Best  grape   rand:  ail 
kinds  of  other  fruits.    Price  $15,000.  Fran- 
cis Helny.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Brawley,  Calif. 

GOVERNMENT     LAND     NEAR  SAUGUS. 

Also  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  319  Wilcox 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  acres,  9  miles  from  Selma. 

Fine  land  for  vines,  cotton,  etc.,  for  terms 
address  P.  O.  Box  5.  Selma,  Cal. 

FARM  LANDS,  HOMESTEADS 

GOOD  BUT  IN  LAND— 31.66  acres  facing  on 
highway,  3  miles  south  of  Paso  Robles 
$200  per  acre;  68.36  acres  facing  on  high- 
way. 3  miles  south  of  Paso  Robles.  $160 
per  acre.  Especially  good  for  prunes  or 
pears.  Right  for  subdivision.  Large  tract 
across  road  from  this  land  set  to  prunes  the 
past  winter.  F.  T.  EDMISTON.  owner  Ana- 
helm  Cal.  

400  ACRES  on  Poza  River,  near  Hermoslllo. 

capital  of  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Southern  Pacific  roll- 
road.  Rich  soil,  will  grow  anything;  two 
'  tops  each  year;  oan  be  irrigated.  Titles  per- 
fect. Call  or  write  owner.  329  OchsnT  Bldg.. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


TO   LEASE  WITH  OPTION 
TO  PURCHASE 
We     have     several     unimproved  ranches 
which  we  can  lease  for  2  or  3  years  with 
option  to  purchase.    Located  in  San  Joaquin 
and  Owens   River  Valley. 

CAMPBELL- JORALMON  CO.. 
400  Washington  Bldg..  3rd  and  Spring. 
60373  Los  Angeles.  Bdwy.  3903. 


RANCHES  FOR  EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE — Two  20-acre  places,  one  im- 
proved, excellent  location,  highly  im- 
proved locality,  schools,  center  raisin  and 
peach  district;  four  miles  Kingsburg.  Good 
buildings.  Price  $16,000.  Want  Coast  im- 
proved. R.  R.  Englebeck,  Rt.  B.  Box  357, 
Kingsburg,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS  ,  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Lands 

FOR  SALE — Want  real  farmers,  orchardists 
and  dairymen  to  participate  in  the  profits 
of  the  fastest  selling  farm  lands  In  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  You  must  come  and  see  the 
building  and  development  to  appreciate  what 
an  opportunity  awaits  the  next  fifty  buyers 
of  this  fertile  river  bottom  James  Ranch. 
River  water,  supplemented  by  modern  elec- 
trical pumping  plants,  insures  irrigation  any 
mc/nth  in  the  year.  Ten  years  to  pay,  6  per 
cent  interest.  No  pioneering.  Land  cleared 
and  plowed.  Close  to  town  and  railroad  sta- 
tion. Write  or  call  our  Los  Angeles  office, 
513  Hibernian  Bldg..  L.  A.     Main  209. 

300,000,000  ACRES  Government  land  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  free  descriptive 
circular  of  our  100-page  book,  "THE  HOME- 
SEEKER."  Tells  where  good  farm,  timber, 
grazing  land  Is.  or  send  $2.00  for  book  direct. 
THE  HOMESEEKER,  Dept-.  60,  Los  Angeles. 

FOR  SALE — 11  acres.  5- room  brick  house 
with  bath,  large  barn,  electrical  pumping 
plant.  65-ln.  water;  $6000,  easy  terms.  Will 
take  auto.  O.  Park  Smith,  1005  Haas  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  In  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  in  the  artesian  water  belt. 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.     Send  for  cir- 
culars* R.  &  L.  Ranch.  Fav  Bldg.,  L.  A.,  Cal. 

MUST  SELL.  Price  and  terms  exceptionally 
attractive.  100  acres  level  farm  land  Juat 
south  of  Bakersfield.  Full  water  right  in 
Kern  Island  canal.  Price  $7500.  Terms 
$2500  cash,  balance  $500  per  annum.  Inter- 
est 6%  per  annum.  Located  in  southwest 
quarter  section  4.30.28.  Know  of  no  land 
adjacent  that  can  be  bought  at  such  price. 
See  Mateo  Smith,  agent,  Bakersfield. 

INCOME  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  corner  business  block. 

Old  Income,  $4800.  Old  price.  $35,000. 
Both    can    be   increased  25%. 

O.   S.  WILSON. 
727  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Phone  Bdwy.  1 

FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED — To    hear   from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.   F.   Bush.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 
WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.     O.  K.  Hawley,  Baldwin.  Wis. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IF  YOU  WANT   to  sell  or  exchange  your 
property,   write   me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK, 
110  St.   Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

FURS   tanned,    made   up;     game  trophies 
mounted.     Address  "Parcels."'  H.  F.  Lor- 
quln,  268  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Furs  wanted. 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
Before  purchasing  your  Bartlett  or  other 
pear  trees  this  year,  it  will  pay  you  to 
learn  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have 
the  finest  block  of  pears  we  have  had  for 
many  years. 

APPLES  ALSO 

Our  apple  trees  are  as  fine  as  can  be  de- 
sired— nice  one-year,  4  to  6-ft.  tops  on  8- 
year-old  roots,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
llBt  comprises  all  the  big  commercial  varie- 
ties as  well  as  the  best  home  sorts. 

When  planting  trees  it  Is  economy  to  plant 
the  very  best.  Orenco  trees  are  the  most 
economical  though  not  necessarily  the  cheap- 
est.    Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
 Orenco,  Oregon.  

BARTLETT  PEARS 
TILTON  APRICOTS 
J.    H.    HALE  PEACHES 
and    other    staple    Nursery    Stock*  Fruit 
Trees   are    still    scarce.     Order    now.  All 
stock  guaranteed.    Washington  Nursery  Co., 
Toppenlsh,   Wash.,  Dept.  O. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS,  ATTENTION 
I  have  a  few  tons  of  Hairy  Peruvian, 
Smooth  Peruvian  or  common  alfalfa  seed 
from  pedigreed  fields.  All  sacks  are  certi- 
fied and  sealed  by  County  and  State  horti- 
culturists. Besides,  I  will  give  all  ship- 
ments my  best  personal  attention.  You  are 
assured  of  getting  the  very  best  snd  clean- 
est seed  available  at  all  times.  Can  make 
responsible  parties  a  very  reasonable  price 
for  prompt  delivery.    J.  M.  Schlsler.  Office 

phone  185,  Covlna,  Cal.  

TREES!  TREES!  NONE  CHEAPER.  NONE 
better.    Don't  wait.    Full  stock  now.  Write 
J.  L.  LAWSON,  Fruit  Trees  and  Seedsman. 
San  Jose,  Calif.     New  hardy  hybrid  alfalfa 

seed,  etc.  

RELIABLE  CABBAGE  SEEDS 
I  grow  them.  You  want  them.  Let's  get 
together.  Write  ME  for  special  TRIAL  offer 
on  Just  what  you  will  need.  Isaac  F.  Tilllng- 
hast,   26  Podel  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


STRAWBERRY  plants — Magoons.  Gold  Dol- 
lars, Premiers,  New  Oregorls,  Wilsons.  Low 
prices  for  fall  delivery.  Progressive  Ever- 
bearing. $16  per  1000;  $7.60  per  500.  J.  W. 
Vlnocke,  Canby,  Oregon. 

TJJisTSeT^^aT*^ 

POULTRYMEN   AND  RANCHERS 
We  have  UNION  LOCK,  BANNER  IDEAL. 
ELLWOOD.  WARNER  JUNIOR  and  AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY.  STOCK  and  HOG  FENCE 
In  165-ft.  rolls;  5-ft.  UNION  LOCK.  $7;  6-ft., 
$S;  34-ln.  HOG  FENCE.  $8.50;  58-ln.  AMER- 
ICAN STOCK  FENCE,  $10.60  per  roll;  7-ft. 
gal.  steel  fence  posts,  "0c  each:  large  stock 
of  COR.  GAL.  and  PAINTED  IRON. 
We  Carry  Carmote 
Enamels  and  Varnish  Stains. 
Guard  Roofing, 
1.'  2.   3-ply.   $1.70.   $2.40,   $2.76  roll. 
Cyclone   Ornamental    Fence   nnd  Gates. 
HOWE  BROS..  12th  and  San  Pedro.  L.  A. 
HOUSEWIVES,  ATTENTION 

Try  Me  Once  and  You'll 
Want  Me  Always 

Economy  Laundry  Tablets;  save  rubbing; 
bleach  and  whiten  the  linens;  hurt  nothing 
but  dirt,  and  therefore  will  not  Injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric:  cost  25  cents  a  pack- 
age containing  6  tablets.  $1  for  A  packages. 
REX  DISTRIBUTING  CO.,  202  N.  Middle- 
ton.  Huntington  Park,  Cal. 

"^^Ht^tIent^a^to^neys 

HAZARD  &  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  this  agency  In  1878. 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  business 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  II- 
•hrary  contains  the  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
r.04-505-506    Central     Building.     Sixth  and 

Main  streets.  T.os  Angeles.  Cal.  

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  *  BLEWETT.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 60  years     Send  for  free  book  on 
patents. 

K^DAlcsT^AlirE^AX^U^PL^^ 
"We  Pay  the  Postage"  . 

Don't  take  chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mall  your  negative*  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list. 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 


IMPLEMENTS  FOR  SALE 
YOU  SAVE  20%  to  60%  by  buying  from  us. 

Complete  stock,  all  standard  makes.  Write 
us  for  prices  on  what  you  need.  See  spe- 
cials below. 

ALL  NEW.   GUARANTEED   BY  MAKERS. 
14  and  16-Inch  Sulky  Plows,  $76. 

2  section  Harrows  with  drawbar,  $27.50. 

3  bottom  Power  Lift  Tractor  Plows,  $260. 
6-foot  extra  heavy  Double  Disc  Harrows. 

for  tractor,  $190.00. 

No.  14  Smalley  Feed  Cutter  with  blower 
and  pipe,  $285.00. 

No.  13  Acme  Feed  Cutter  with  blower  and 
pipe.  $250.00.. 

10-Inch  1.  H.  C.  Grinder  with  elevator. 
$76.00. 

3-h.p.  Gas  Engine.  $120.    6H-h.p..  $240. 
14-lnch  Steel   Walking  Plows.  $27.60. 

5-  foot  Orchard  Cultivators.  $75.00. 
2-sectlon  Spring  Tooth  Harrows.  $81.00. 
2-row  Corn  Planters,  $65.  Cultivators.  $76. 

6-  foot  Double  Disc  Grain  Drill,  $160.00. 
8-foot  Lime  Sower,  $80.00. 

6-foot  Alfalfa  Cultivators,  $95.00. 
6-foot  Revolving  Harrows,  $27.00. 

8-  foot  Land  Rollers  and  Pulverizers,  $85. 
5-foot  Mowers.  $85.00.    10-foot  Rakes,  $60. 

9-  18  Mollne  Tractor,  used  30  days,  with 
orchard  plow  and  double  disc,  $1250.00. 

O.    C.    ADAMS.    V1SALIA.  CAL. 
IMPLEMENTS    AND     RANCH  SUPPLIES 
SAMPLES  and  slightly  used.  Four  floors 
Large  stock.     Liberal  credit.     Save  50  per 
cent  on  some.    No  branches, 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC.. 
The  Yellow  Front.   Established  1892 
112-118  South  Los  Angeles  St.. 

 Los  Angeles.  Cal.  '  

"CATERPILLAR  80,"  overhauled,  ready  for 
work:  guarantee  fine  condition.  Obtained 
more  land,  want  larger  Caterpillar.  Some 
"bargain!  Some  machine!  Ira  E.  Brown. 
Montague.  Cal. 

AUTO  TRAILERS 


1S22  Central  Ave.,  Los  Anrele* 

F^RlTTR^Cr^RX^L^HIrHR^ 

Learn  Autos 
&  Tractors 

Repairing  and  operating  all  ■* 

1X59  AN°ELEfNGU?8MpH?-°-E-- 
.   4 '<  West  loth  St 

^^c^ntTTia^d^ma^hiiJery^ 

^^"f^NQ^EOOND^J^^ 

a  8.Sec?a,fyUmbNoKh?UPP''t"'  "ota 

Phone  ',9760.  6<"    E    ,8t  91 


ROOFING  MATERIAL 


The  largest  roofing  dealers  In  the  West: 
1-ply  roofing.  $1.50;  2-ply.  $2;  3-ply.  $2.50. 
complete  with  nails  and  cement.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  house  paint. 

Angeles  Roofing  <&  Paper  Co. 

766-768  S.   San   Pedro  St 
Phone   Broadway   5401.     Los   Angeles.  Cal. 


ENGINEERING 


E.!„MAXIMUM  lncom«  from  your  land  by 
having  your  Irrigation  and  drainage  oron 
«m»  Properly  attended  to  by  the  Engineer" 

lng.8Lo.,CAnCg3eTesancya.8U 

F  doe  kuhE^rVour,B  bred,  d0"  •»«  >»ift«r: 

from  goad  mii£C,.y  ,T,arked'  re*"»°red  All 

t-Tcd  S     ,  It    \,(,AU  pr.lced  r,*"ht-  Pure 

La  Coronn  rv..,!-  'i",  „AlwiJ"  does 
m  t^orona  Goalery.  El  Monte.  Calif. 

FO_R   SALE— My  entire   herd   of  registered 
Toggenberg  high-grade  milk  goats  at  ver* 

low  prices  considering  quality      Thl.  i. 
opportunity  to  get  someT^one^V  W 
L.   Goldberg.  Sebaatopol.  Calif 

P T«EBnED  Swiss  and  American 

RoTtfS1    iU7V°Sta:  "tomp  Ejw'n  Prltchett. 

Route  1.  Long  Beach.  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

DIKOC-JERSEY— Choice    gilts    and  wean 

lings,  either  sex.  Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  H.  E.  Boudler.  Breeder 
and  Shipper,  Napa,  Calif. 

liveIstocTc^b^K^ 


FOR    REAL   GOOD    BERKSHIRES  writ* 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  Sacramento 

California.  

EDUCATIONAL 

FARM    ACCOUNTING    made    easy    by  the 
DOBBEL     SYSTEM.       Guaranteed  most 
simple  and  practical.     Double  entry  results 
without  posting.    You  will  like  It.  Get  folder 

F.  W.  Dobbel.  Box  173-0.  Sonoma.  Cal. 

TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 
10  lbs.,   $3.00;   20   lbs.,   16.00.    Rufe  Veal 

Jon'-sboro,  Ark. 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


POULTRY 


BETTER   BABY  CHICKS 

We    are    adding  60.000- 
egg   capacity   to   our  pres- 
•  /  ent  110,000.  making  a  total 
of  170,000  eggs  In   the  in- 
cubators. 

Entirely    an  Electric 
Hatchery,  insuring  you  the 
j»  best  chicks,  from  the  beat 
eggs,     properly  handled, 
honestly  counted    (two  ex- 
tra chicks  to  the  hundred); 
promptly  delivered  by    parcel    post  or  ex- 
press anywhere  within  72  hours'   run  from 
Los  Angeles. 

We  surely  have  your  favorite  breed  In  the 
following  kinds:  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconaa.  Black  and  White 
Minorcas,  White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  also 
our  dependable  Oregon  McFarlane  White 
Leghorns. 

I    Pekln  ducklings  and  baby  turkeys. 

'    Why   not   send   for   price  list   and  place 

your  order  for  early  delivery? 

REDWING  HATCHERY, 

2030  East  Florence  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
r  Phone  South  6035W. 

BABY  CHICKS 
■  We  are  now  filling  up  our  hatcheries  in 
preparation  'for  the  fall  season  which  will 
soon  be  in  full  swing,  and  we  can  make 
deliveries  In  small  or  large  quantities  of  the 
following  kinds  of  chicks:  R.  I  Beds 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Anconas,  White  Minorcas,  Blue  An- 
dalusians  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Baby  Tur- 
keys. Send  for  our  prices  and  place  your 
order  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  getting  your  chicks  at  the  time  you  want 
them.  Pioneer  Incubators,  brooders,  sup- 
plies, etc.,  always  on  hand.  Pioneer  Hatch- 
ery,  320  So.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  "Nothing 
I  better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers- 
hens  and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cock- 
erels that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now 
booking  for  hatching  eggs.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  Barred  Rocks  for  over  twenty 
years.  "That's  why"  our  birds  win  at  all 
the  leading  shows.  Catalog  free.  Vodden's 
Rockery,  Los  Oatos.  Cal. 

WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
.  competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st 
and  3rd  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and 
3rd  pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
,  ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  heav- 
iest laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  Now  book- 
ing orders  for  this  fall  and  next  spring  de- 
livery. Prices  and  terms  gladly  sent  on  re- 
quest. Hatchers  and  shippers  erf  Baby 
I  Chicks  since  1898. 

MUST  HATCH   INCUBATOR  CO., 
y  «32  Seventh  St  Petaluma,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  Purebred  Schlotthauer 
!  Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
to  lay.  All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected 
and  hoganlzed  for  thirteen  years,  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and  strong,  hardy  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and  full  count. 
Write  for  booklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal. 

COCKERELS.  White  Leghorns  from  240  to 
280-egg  hens  mated  to  cocks  of  the  280- 
egg  type.  Bred  for  IT  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed  McFarlane  and 
Barron  strains.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks. 
[A.  Worel.  R.  D.  3,  Napa.  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy-laying   HOGANIZED   STOCK.  Safe 

arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chix  guar- 
anteed. Price  list  and  Interesting  literature 
.  on  application.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  418 
'Sixth   St.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


I  RAISE  FALL  CHICKS— We  will  have  them 
I  every  week.  R.  I.  REDS,  BARRED 
[ROCKS.  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Write  for 
special  circular.  Sec  why  they  pay.  Stubbe 
|  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  P.  O.  Box  67, 
[Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

I  INCREASE  your  EGG  PRODUCTION  100<7r 
I  by  using  A.  J.  E.  Egg  Builder,  no  sick  or 
I  drooping  fowls  where  used.  Formula  sent 
[postpaid  upon  receipt  of  11.00.  A.  J.  E. 
|  Laboratory.   614  Church  st..   San  Francisco. 

[WE  WILL  BOOK  ORDERS  for  Fall  and 
|    Spring   now.     Our  baby   chicks    have  no 

superiors  and  very  few  equals.  Ask  for 
I  price  list.     HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

IVOR  SALE — All  varieties  of  standard  bred 
t     poultry,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geeae.  Write 

for  prices  of  what  you  require.  E.  A. 
.Fischer    Poultry     Ranch,     Bellvernon  and 

Eu.-IkI   avenues,  Compton.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 2000  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  hens. 
Excellent   breeding   stock.      100   or  more, 
fll.60  each,  leas  than  H>0,  $1.75  each.  E.  A. 
Fischer     Poultry    Ranch,     Mellvcrnon  and 
Euclid  avenues,  Compton,  Cal. 


(THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  ROCKS,  trapnested 
I    matings,  $2.60  per  Betting;  record  210  and 

better.     Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren,  36  Little  Del- 

mas  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ANCONAS,  cockerels,  16,  2  for  $».  Sattsfac- 
I  tlon  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  A.  S 
Wilkinson,   Wlnton.  Calif.  


-EASTMAN'S  bred-to-lay"  Hoganlzed  and 
|  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  CHICKS. 
,  Falrmead  Poultry  Farm.  Falrmead.  Calif 


POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS 
The  Kind  That  Live 

Our  baby  chicks  are  the  best  (hat  money 
can  buy.  Be  satisfied  with  no  other.  All 
electrically  hatched.  We  handle  all  varieties 
at  all  times  from  the  best  selected  stock 
for  egg  production  and  true  type  birds. 

We  Heflp  You  Raise  Them 

By  Instructing:  you  how  to  raise  baby  chix 
and  for  $5.00  will  send  you  a  box  containing 
the  entire  equipment,  food  included,  to  raise 
100  chicks  for  three  weeks  with  the  least 
possible  loss. 

Write  us  today. 

Reliable  Pomltry  Company 

648  San  Fernando  Road,   i.ns  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY 

Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We   guarantee   a  full 
count    of    live  chicks 
at  destination  on  lots  of  26  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.     Send  for  Price  List. 
—EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR,     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  —  De- 
pends upon  vigor,  growth,  heavy 
laying.  These  depend  upon  long 
breeding  true  to  type.  Our  strain 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Reds,  Rock, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Andalu- 
sians,  Ducks,  Turkeys,  bred  25 
years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly  clear  customers  good  money  today. 
Largest  Southern  shippers,  chicks,  pullets, 
roosters.  Booking  reduced  for  every  month, 
thousands  open  most  weeks.  October  to  May! 
reasonable.     W.   Beescm,   Pasadena,  Calif. 

GOING 

TO 
BUILD? 

Complete  plans,  specifications,  details  and 
list  of  materials  for  chicken  houses  and 
cow  barns  at  the  exceptional  offer  of  $2.00 
a  set.  These  plans  contain  the  very  latest 
in  these  buildings.  Plans  for  all  types  of 
farm  buildings  made.  Give  us  your  prob- 
lems If  you  are  going  to  build.  Standard 
Building  Co.,  516  Call  Bldg,,  San  Francisco. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  cockerels  11  months 
old;  vigorous  dark  red  ones  that  will 
breed  color  and  laying  qualities;  on  ap- 
proval, also  hatching  eggs.  John  Reed, 
Route  C,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SANTA   CRUZ    Hatchery,   established  1910. 

Hatching  from  select  stock  of  best  layers. 
All  breeds,  but  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Eric  Rosenqui.it,  308  Broadway,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif. 


DAY  OLD  CHIX — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Minorcas,  An- 
conas, Buff.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
ENOCH  CREWS.  Seabright.  Cal. 

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys.  Gold  Nugget 
prize  strain.  Get  your  breeding  stock  now. 
Hens.  $7  td  J10  each.  Toms  from  $10  to 
$25  each.  Toulouse  breeding  geese,  $10  pair. 
R.  I.  Red  roosters  from  $5.  Inglewood  Poul- 
try Co..  Box  242.  Inglewood.  Cal.  


GOOD  TURKEY  RANGE— Unlimited  range 
and  feed,  also  good  climate.  Liberal  terms. 
Address  John  G.  Mee.  St  Helena.  Cal. 


DUCKS 


CALDWELL'S  White   Muscovy  Ducks  win. 

weigh,  lay  and  pay — the  largest  duck  of 
the  duck  family.  The  duck  without  the 
quack.  Our  specialty,  week-old  ducklings. 
Free  circular.  CALDWELL  FARM.  Box 
274H,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

^NCmTrCTOlJsTl^ 

FOR  SALE — 1  504  Petaluma  Incubator,  model 
93.  In  good  condition.    A.  Worel,  R.  D.  3. 
Napa,  falif. 

jBUSINES^OJPP^RTJJNrTIE^ 

A  GOOD  BUSINESS  without  capital,  honor- 
able and  straight,  strictly  your  own.  Val- 
uable side  line  for  those  having  office  equip- 
ment, or  may  be  conducted  from  home. 
Plan  is  new.  George  Welles  Mosely.  New- 
burgh.  N.  Y. 

rJANCING^^SSONS^ 

DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing.  Eighth  and  Spring  sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday-r-old-tlme  dancing. 
Everv  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  $1.  Advance,  10  lessons,  $2. 


ENGINES 


SEVERAL    NEW    AND    SLIGHTLY  USED 
ENGINES.  ARNOTT  &  CO..  Implements. 
112  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles. 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

A'^iH'LTsND^irr'A^ 

TUNITY.  Large  profits  from  a  small  In- 
vestment. The  demand  for  rabbits  cannot 
be  supplied.  Start  now  and  derive  profit 
and  pleasure  from  this  interesting  line  of 
business,  by  raising  the  beautiful  New  Zea- 
land Red  Rabbit  tor  food  and  fur.  Breed- 
ing does  and  bucks  at  reasonable  prices. 
ARMSTRONG'S  RABBIT  FARM,  Petaluma, 

cant,  ; 

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.50  each  for  all  you  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO.,   607  Lankershim  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

MIKE'S  GIANT  RABBITRY  offers  heavy- 
weight Gray  Flemish  Giants,  bucks  and 
does;  all  of  my  stock  pedigreed  and  eligible 
for  registration;  also  utility  stock;  no  fancy 
prices.     Mike   Dltzel,   936   Maple   Ave.,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal.  

HAVE   A   FJ3W    Gray    Flemish    bucks  and 
does     from     heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.     Going  away  for   the  summer;  will 
sell  very  low.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  1017  S.  Boyle 

Ave.,   Los  Angeles.  

FOR  SALE — Heavyweight  nat.  gray  Flem- 
ish Giants,  pedigreed  and  eligible  for  reg. 
Matured  and  young  stock  at  bargain  prices. 
S.  Luther  Haven,  3809  Denker,  Los  Angeles. 
FOR  SALE — Belgian   giant   buck  and  doe; 

prize  winning  stock;  Himalyan  does  and 
bucks  from  Mrs.  Hackett's  stock.    A.  Worel, 

Rt.  3.  Napa,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — New    Zealand  Reds,  Pedigreed 
bucks  and  does.    Maple  Leaf  strain;  ready 
for  breeding.    E.  Thomas,  Rodeo,  Cal. 

GUINEA  PIGS    for    sale.     Blacks,  Whites, 
reds    and    creams;    also    broken  colors. 
Write    me   your    wants.     J.    E.    Love,  104 
South  Rose  Ave.,  Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 

BI^D^T^OG^T^ETS^~~ 

Airedale  puppies  with  reg.  cer.,  also  Poland 
Chin  &^2SS^~3c^^S^ISB!b^S}3S3^^SjtL 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


SI .50  per  gallon 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 
ONE  PROFIT 
WHY 
PAY 

MORE? 

Flat  white,  $2.26  a  gallon.  Weatherproof 
roof  coating,  65c  gallon.  Best  house  paint, 
$2.50  gallon.  Outside  white.  $3  gallon.  Lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead  at  wholesale.  Our  prod- 
ucts are  the  best.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest. 
SEE  US  FIRST— WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE 

UNITED   WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO., 
639  South  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  66070. 

GUARANTEED  PAINTS 
Buy  Direct  ffronra  Factory 
"and  Save  50  per  cent 

Best  house  paint.  $2.25  gal. :  white  enamel. 
85c  qt. ;  kalsomine,  7c  lb.;  floor  and  porch 
paints,  $2.60  gal.;  varnish  stain.  65c  qt. ;  flat 
white,  $2  cal.;  glue,  25c  lb.;  boiled  oil,  90c 
gal.;  turps,  70c  gal.;  leak  proof  roof  paint, 
55c  gal.:  house,  barn  and  roof  stain,  85c  gal. ; 
green,  95c  gal.  We  sell  you  everything  in 
the  paint  line  at  WHOLESALE.  Get  our 
PRICES  before  you  buy.  MAIL  ORDERS 
SHIPPED  SAME  DAY  AS  RECEIVED. 

UNION  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO., 
506  E.  7th.  near  San  Pedro  St. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Phone  64358. 

PROTECT     YOUR     OUT-HOUSES.  BARNS 
and  SILO  from  rust  and  rain. 

Red. 

Brown,  ' 

Gree*. 

Black, 

Will  not  scale  or  blister,  sure  protection  for 
tin,  lvorv.  iron,  shingles  and  paper. 

PACIFIC   PAINT  &  SUPPLY  CO.. 
603  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal^  _11539. 

MEDICAL 

hTnNA^S^tJySPEPSIA  TABLETS"  quickly 
relieve  Dvsnensla.  Gas  on  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  Belching.  Distress  after  meals  or 
Indigestion.  Don't  suffer  any  longer.  Send 
50c  for  a  package,  today.  Relief  guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded.    Percy  J.  Hannah, 

2S0  9th  ave..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

ROUP,   canker  and   chicken   pox.     Try  our 
infallible   cure.     Nothing   like   it   on  the 
market.    3  days'  test  will  convince  you.  50c 
to  $1.00.     Inglewood  Poultry  Co..   Box  242, 

Inglewood.  CsL  

FITS      A    reliable   remedy.     Instant  relief. 

Trial  bottle  FREE.  WARN'S  REMEDY 
C^JjfMMLmike™^ 

AjSSAYjSRJ^^ 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying,  etc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
C.3C    Market    street,   opposite   Palace  Hotel. 
San  Francisco. 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

FREE   CHIROPRACTIC  treatments.   931  S. 
Hill  St..  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Cale.  president. 

ROOTS,  DRUGS,  EVERGREENS 

EARN  $10  DAY  gathering  roots  and  herbs. 

Ginseng  grown  wild  like  weeds:  selling 
$24  per  lb.  Grow  In  your  yard.  We  buy  the 
roots  Free  book.  Botanical  436,  West 
Haven.  Conn. 
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Fifty  Cash  Prise* 

ORCHARD  AND  FARM'S  great 
fourth  annual  puzzle  contest 
which  starts  today  will  prove  the 
most  novel  and  Interesting  yet  offered 
the  reading  public.  Conditions  of  the 
contest,  the  list  of  prizes  and  instruc- 
tions for  entering  are  fully  explained 
on  Pages  60  and  51  of  this  issue. 

The  problem  is  one  that  readily  be- 
comes fascinating,  and  interests  young 

 mmmm  and  old.    It  is  just 

|"  " T" """!  a  game  that  tests 

Can  |  the  brain,  the  pa- 

You  1  tience  and  the  am- 

!        Count?        I  bi,V,°n-  ttujidreds 
i  will  try  to  find  the 
"""""" ™"""""""  best  solution. 
An  early  start  is  essential  to  those 
who  expect  to  cross  the  tape  with  hon- 
ors.   Now  is  the  time  to  enter,  as  the 
contest  is  just  opening.    Extra  puzzle 
charts  may   be  secured  by  mailing  a 
card  or  the  coupon  on  Page  51. 

How  to  Enter 

Remember  that  it  costs  nothing  to 
enter  the  contest  beyond  a  subscrip- 
tion of  one  year  to  the  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  at  the  regular  rate. 

Nothing  but  gold  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winners.  The  value  of  the  prizes 
ranges  from  $6  to  $600.  A  feature  is 
the  Dividend  Plan  under  which  con- 
testants can  grade  the  value  to  suit 
themselves.  For  instance,  the  first 
prize  is  $100  and  a  dividend  of  one  hun- 
dred times  the  amount  paid  byk  the 
winner  on  subscription. 

Study  the  prize  list  carefully  and 
note  that  the  value  of  the  prizes  largely 
depends  upon  the  dividends  paid  with 
the  winning  solution. 

How  to  Increase  Prize 

Contestants  may  secure  subscriptions 
from  their  friends  if  they  so  desire  and 
have  the  solutions  registered  in  their 
own  name.  , 

By  securing  five  new  farm  subscrib- 
ers you  will  increase  your  prize  $100, 
providing  you  are  successful  enough 
to  win  one  of  the  first  five  prizes. 

In  case  of  ties  there  will  be  as  many 
prizes  reserved  as  there  are  people 
tied  before  any  prizes  are  awarded  for 
less  correct  answers. 

When  ORCHARD  AND  FARM 
sought  to  further  the  interests  of  its 
readers  and  increase  its  circulation,  it 
decided  to  adopt  something  that  of- 
fered an  eaual  opportunity  to  all  who 
entered  the  competition.  The  charts 
have  been  prepared  by  a  student  of 
mathematics  with  care  and  accuracy, 
but  it  takes  no  great  mathematician  to 
solve  the  problems  presented.  There 
is  a  correct  solution.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained. Somebody  will  find  it  and  re- 
ceive a  splendid  reward. 

Simplicity  of  the  Contest 

This  contest  contains  no  trick,  catch 
or  element  of  chance.  Time,  accuracy, 
aptness,  patience  and  study  are  the 
requirements  for  reaching  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Any  man.  woman,  boy  or  girl  is  en- 
titled to  enter  the  competition  if  they 
can  only  count.  That  is  all  one  has  to 
do — just  count. 

The  first  prize  of  possibly  $600  in 
gold  is  going  to  one  who  can  use  the 
most  patience  and  accuracy  in  solving 
the  problem;  the  second  prize  will  be 
given  to  the  champion's  nearest  rival, 
and  the  third  prize  to  the  next  in  line 
for  premier  honors,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  list  of  fifty  awards. 

It  Is  Easy! 

It  sounds  easy,  and  it  is  easy— if 
you  know  how.  If  you  succeed  the  gold 
is  yours.  ■ 

Little  circles  are  what  you  will  have 
to  count.  You  can  count  five  of  them 
very  easily,  ten  of  them  with  little  ef- 
fort, but  car.  you  count  each  and  every 
one  and  arrive  at  the  actual  number 
contained  in  the  chart?  Is  your  mem- 
ory still  good?  Try  it!  Turn  to  Pages 
50  and  51,  NOW! 

Laundry  Helps 

WHEN  boiling  clothes,  put  a  few 
slices  of  lemon  In  the  water;  Jt 
Is  a  good  bleach.  A  few  drops  of  blue- 
ing also  are  very  helpful,  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  powder  and  soap. 

When  you  have  starch  left  over,  don't 
throw  it  away.  Keep  it  in  a  covered 
dish.  If  it  Is  too  light,  dissolve  a  soup- 
spoon of  borax  in  very  hot  water  and 
mix  it  with  your  starch;  the  clothes 
will  Iron  a.  good  deal  more  imoothly. — 
Marie  Merkel. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Here's  a  new  idea  in 
Corduroy  trousers! 

You'll  be  glad  to  know  about  it — 

You  can  now  buy  trousers  made 
of  a  fine,  soft  Corduroy — tough 
and  strong  with  a  water-resist- 
ing finish.  This  cloth  is  made 
by  the  oldest  Corduroy  mills  in 
the  United  States. 

Different  from  any  Corduroy 
you  ever  wore! 

When  you  buy  your  next  pair 
of  trousers  get  good  ones.  Be 
sure  that  they  have  this  name  in 
the  waistband — 


CROMPTON  "All-Weather"  CORDUROY 

YouH  be  glad  you  bought  them. 

1.  Because — they  are  strong:,  »oft  and  comfortable. 

2.  Because — they  keep  you  dry  in  a  light  shower. 

3.  Because — they  dry  in  double  quick  time  if  you 

get  them  soaking  wet. 

4.  Because — they  protect  you  from  wind  and  cold. 

5.  Because — they  don't  shrink,  stiffen  or  lose  their 

color.  » 


For  years  CROMPTON  "AM-  Weather"  CORDUROY  has  been  very  popular  for 
boys'  school  suits.    Now  it  is  used  for  the  better  grade  of  men's  work  trou- 
sers—  (special  men's  trouser  quality.)  ' 
CROMPTON  "All-  Weather" CORDUROY 
is  made  especially  for  outdoor  use.  This 
improved  corduroy  is  now  used  by  most 
of  the  important  work  trouser  manu- 
facturers. 


Gentlemen: 
•  •  •  I  have  had  one  pair  of 
breeches  made  of  your  cordu- 
roy which  1  have  worn  for  two 
years  in  the  trenches,  in  tanks 
and  the  hardest  kind  of  wear 
and  want  to  have  another  pair 
made. 

Yours  truly, 
H.  E.  MITCHELL 

Colonel  of  Tank  Corps 
Commanding  Headquarter* 

Tank  Center 
Camp  Mcsdc,  MA 


I  #  CROMPTON 


/X  \#7V  * 

1  CORDUROY] 


See  that  this  trade-mark  is  In  the 
waistband  on  your  next  trousers. 
Be  sure. 


Write  for  Free  Test  Sample 

showing  how  water  rolls  off  CROMPTON 
"All-Weather"  CORDUROY  just  like  quick- 
silver. Please  send  In  the  name  of  your  dealer 
when  writing  for  test  card. 

CROMPTON- RICHMOND  CO.,  Inc. 
37  East  3 1st  Street      -     -     .    New  York 


Protection  for  the  Seed  Grain 


SAFE  and  convenient  storage  for 
seed  grain  is  a  problem  on  many 
California  farms.  The  principal  things 
to  be  guarded  against  are  dampness 
and  the  working  of  rats  and  mice. 
Wooden  bins  and  store-houses  may 
be  dry  enough;  but  they  nearly  al- 


Erecting  d  Metal  Grain  Bin 

ways  permit  the  gnawing  rodents  to 
secure  easy  access  to  their  contents, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  stores 
of  seed  grain  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance thus  are  ravaged  and  wasted. 
Many  California   farmers   now  are 


adopting  the  bulk  handling  method 
and  erecting  metal  storage  bins  on 
their  farms  to  take  care  of  the  grain 
until  a  convenient  time  arrives  for 
hauling  it  to  the  railroad  siding. 
These  bins,  of  course,  afford  ample 
storage  room  for  seed  after  the  main 
crop  has  been  marketed. 

Other  growers  who  use  the  bulk 
system  are  located  so  near  an  ele- 
vator or  loading  station  that  the  grain 
can  with  advantage  be  hauled  directly 
from  the  harvester.  But  even  on' 
farms  so  fortunately  situated,  metal 
storage  bins  of  the  smaller  sizes  are 
a  great  convenience,  being  employed 
chiefly  for  seed  grain,  but  also  for  any 
other  product  which  calls  for  rain- 
proof and  vermin-proof  housing. 

H.  P.  Mohr  of  Pleasanton,  who 
operates  a  thousand  acres  of  grain 
land  and  has  his  own  forty  thousand 
bushel  elevator  on  a  railroad  siding 
a  mile  away,  uses  two  of  the  metal 
storage  bins  for  these  purposes.  One 
of  the  bins,  in  process  of  erection,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. 


COMFORT  FOB  OPERATOR 

The  accompanying  diagram  lllus- 
I  traits  a  new  air-cushion  spring 
I  which  may  be  attached  not  only  to 
|  motor  vehicles  but  also  to  chairs, 
i  stools  and  the  seata  of  farm  lmple- 
|  merits.  Henry  Selbel  Is  the  Inven- 
|  tor  of  this  unique  device  and  a  com  - 
!  pany  has  been  formed  in  San  Fran- 
I  Cisco  for  Its  manufacture. 


Jf its  good  uithe  Jrvncfiek  iftgooctiaifie  3k£d 


METALLIC  CASING 


Stretching  Barb  Wire 

A GOOD  way  to  stretch 
barb  wire:  Have  a 
blacksmith  take  a  three- 
foot  pipe,  working  it  out 
solid  at  one  end,  with  two 
prongs  at  the  solid  end. 
You  catch  the  wire  with 
the  pipe  just  in  advance  of 
the  barbs  and  pull  the 
wire  around  the  posts.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  a 
brace  in  front  of  the  post 
or  you  will  break  it  off. — 
Frank  Rogina,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


VAtVt 


A  Sliding  Bar  Latch 

IirHEN  making  a  sliding  bar  latch 
■  ■    for  a  barn  door  or  gate  do  not 

bother  to  cut  out  wooden  "tunrf%ls," 
but  use  pipe  straps.  A  piece  of  broom 
or  shovel  handle  forms  the  bar.  This 
bar  should  be  shaved  flat  on  one  side. 
A  hole  drilled  through  the  bar  to  fit 
a  wooden  pin,  which  should  be  about 
three  inches  long,  and  a  slot  in  the 
door  for  the  pin  to  work  in,  com- 
pletes the  latch. 

If  a  lock  latch  4s  required  the  bar 
should  be  left  round  and  the  pin 
should  fit  quite  loosely,  so  that  it 
will  slip  inward,  through  the  slot  in 
the  gate  and  turn  down  against  a 
nail  or  screw,  thus  forming  a  latch, 
like  a  regular  door  bolt. — Hugh  V. 
Harris,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Tin  Can  Irrigation 

WITHOUT  rains  or  irrigation 
plants,  vegetables  and  melons 
may  be  raised  for  the  family  with 
very  little  labor. 

Take  any  kind  of  tin  can,  from  a 
pint  to  quart  size;  then,  with  a  ham- 
mer and  small  nail,  punch  three  or 
four  holes  in  the  bottom  and  then 
bury  the  can  beside  the  plant,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Next 
fill  the  can  with  water,  and  if  the 
water  runs  off  too  quickly  put  a  little 
dirt  in  the  bottom  so  that  it  will 
seep  out  slowly.  Fill  the  can  every 
two  days.  Plant  the  seed  around  the 
can.  I  have  raised  fine  melons  and 
vegetables  in  this  way  without  tains 
or  irrigation  when  others  here  raised 
nothing. — William  Hett,  Valley  Cen- 
ter. Cal. 
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arking  Off  Land  New  Way 

IN  THESE  times  of  high  efficiency 
and  increased  production  I  would 
suggest  a  change  from  the  usual 
method  of  marking  off  the  land  for 
planting  trait  trees,  vegetables,  etc. 
By  my  method  it  is  possible  to  plant 
a  larger  number  of  plants  per  acre 
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Ordinary  Sqtiare  Planting 

without  having  them  closer  together. 
I  am  showing  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  the  manner  in  which  I  get  this 
result. 

In  each  case  the  rows  are  the  same 
distance  apart,  measuring  from  plant 
to  plant,  and  the  plants  the  same  dis- 


Diagonal  Planting 

tance  apart  in  the  rows.  Assuming 
that  the  roots  of  the  plants  run  an 
equal  distance  in  all  directions  in  each 
case,  the  plants  get  equal  chances. 
But  in  plan  2  we  plant  115^  plants 
to  100  in  plan  1,  making  an  increase 
of  about  15 per  cent. — A.  Bowler, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

[While  there  Is  nothing  new  In  our  sub- 
scriber's suggestion,  the  diagonal  method 
being  one  of  the  standard  forms  of  planting 
trees,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  the  difference 
In  number  of  trees  that  may  be  set  accord- 
ing to  the  two  methods. — Ed.] 


A  Place  for  Horsewhip 

\  LWAYS  to  know  where  your 
horsewhip  is  and  to  keep  it 
straight  is  worth  while.  You  can 
accomplish  both  results  by  whittling 
the  head  off  the  head  of  a  common 
clothes  pin  and  by  inserting  the  head 
end  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  wall  at 
the  right  height.  It  is  best  to  have 
the  pin  slope  slightly  upward. — Hugh 
V.  Harris,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 

Pumping  With  Small  Engine 
OOMETIMES  a  small'gasoline  en- 
gine  appears  not  to  have  enough 
power  to  run  the  pump.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  belt  wheel 
on  the  pump  is  not  large  enough.  One 
California  farmer  decided  that  this 
was  the  case,  and  not  having  a  larger 
belt  wheel,  he  made  the  one  he  had 
larger  by  building  it  up  with  pieces 
of  inch  boards,  fitted  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel.  This  change  in 
ratio  made  the  pump  run  more  slowly, 
which  gave  the  engine  an  advantage. 


THE  FULLER 
FILOSOFER  says: 

"The  Destroyers  of  Wood  and 
Metal  are  Heat  and  Moisture" 


A  TALE 
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BEWARE  of  WEATHERWEAR 

Rust  and  Rot  are  Always  at  Work 

To  prevent  the  destructive  action  of  the  elements  every  surface  of  wood,  metal, 
plaster  or  concrete  should  be  preserved  from«decay  and  disintegration  with  a 
protective  coat  of  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.'s  Paint. 

Good  Paint  seals  the  surface,  prevents  moisture  from  creeping  in,  clings  to  the 
work  and  wears. 

PAINT  SERVICE  MEANS  A  LOT 
TO  THE  PAINT  PURCHASER 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  make  serviceable  and  satisfactory  Paints  for  every  purpose. 
THEY  HOLD  THE  DURABILITY  RECORD 

70  years 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash  Boise,  Idaho 

MANUFACTURERS 

ENAMELS  —  STAINS  —  VARNISHES  —  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
Paint  for  Every  Purpose  ASK  YOUR  DEALER  Quality  in  Every  Drop 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Shipping  weight  IS  lbs.  Price  $22.50 

Has  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  Quarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  itself  on  the  first  job  of 

IRRIGATING,  DITCHING.  TILE  DRAINING. 
TERRACING,  etc. 
Best  investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ac- 
curate, durable  and  complete  with  full  lnstruc 
lions.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  you  will  endorse  it  too. 
after  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  for  description  of  Level  and  TELESCOPE 
details  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  name  um 
address  of  our  distributor  in  your  section. 

BOSTROM- BRADT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

88   Stonewall  Street.  ATLANTA.  GA. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


FREE  B8S'   LAND  CLEARING 

SHAKES  HARD  VORK 

EASY 

Aj}/00% 

\nr^  speed 

if  jk 

'THIS  BOOK  AiiO  TELLS  ALL  ABOUT  THE  WDRLD  fATOUS> 

LABOR  |  FULLY,  1  SINGLE-DOUBLE 
.SAVING  1  GUARANTEED  1  TRIPLE  PWER; 

BULL  DOG  pulls  Urgey.8 
smallest,  low  cut.  {teen,  rotten,  Z 
tap- rooted  stumps  or  trees, either  fl 
in  swamp  Of  on  hillsides  in  min-  K 
utes.  Other  methods  take  hours.  1 
Made  of  touch  steeL  Weighs  less.  B 
Will  last  a  Use  tune.  You  alone  fl 
can  yank  out  biggest  stumps  « 
quickly  and  cheaply.  Plenty  of  B 
the  strongest  cable,  blocks,  hooks  B 
and  guaranteed  Take-up."  Boot  S 
Hook  FREE  with  rrery  out*  t  A 

BULL  DOG 

SUPERIOR.    ONF.  NAN 

STUMP  PULLER 

4  PLANS  OF  PAYMENT 


2815  24Kb.  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide  safe  and  sane 
distribution  of  Tree  and  Vine  Fruits.  Our  services  are  available  through 
any  of  our  members  to  any  and  all  growers  and  shippers  of  fruits. 

MEMBERS 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  Pioneer  Fruit  Co. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  VacavUle  Fruit  Co. 

Producers  Fruit  Company  of  Cal.      Western  Irult  Co. 
Placer  County  Mountain  Fruit  Co.    Chas.  B.  Vlrden 
W.  3.  Wilson  &  Son 


Geo.  H.  Anderson 
Earl  Fruit  Co. 
F.  B.  McKevitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
SUra  Bergholdt  Fruit  Co. 


•CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAS.  K.  T1B.DEN,  CHAIRMAN  EXECCTIVE  COMMITTEE 

W.  J.  CHARLES  WORTH,  W1LMER  SUM, 

General  Manager.  Sales  Monaster. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 
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25  acres  grown,  with  small  expense 
of  production  and  harvesting. 

But  can  this  record  be  duplicated? 
Most  assuredly!  A  grower  who  lives 
near  Salem  secured  35  pounds  per 
acre  during  the  past  dry  season,  while 
an  Albany  grower  averaged  28  pounds 
on  14  acres  of  old  plantings.  A  Cor- 
vallis  grower  steamed  44  pounds  per 
acre  out  of  a  two-acre  patch  and  a 
nearby  15-acre  field  was  expected  to 
yield  between  35  and  40  pounds,  the 
crop  being  in  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion at  this  writing. 

Climatic  Advantages 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  fin- 
est and  richest  mint  oil  in  the  world  is 
produced  here  in  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley. The  essential  ingredient  of  this 
chemical  is  menthol,  of  which  the 
Michigan  and  Indiana  product  con- 
tains 36  per  cent,  while  Oregon  oil 
tests  51  per  cent  or  better,  a  differ- 
ence of  15  per  cent  or  more  in  our 
favor. 

Oregon  mint  also  statnds  at  the  top 
for  purity  and  flavor,  small  quan- 
tities being  sometimes  mixed  with 
Eastern  oil  to  improve  the  latter  and 
bring  it  up  to  gradefl  Dealers  now 
recognize  the  superiority  of  Oregon 
mint  by  paying  a  premium  of  75  cents 
per  pound  or  better. 

An  Attractive  Premium 

This  amount  over  and  above  the 
Kalamazoo  quotations  is  now  being 
offered  for  our  crop,  buyers  paying 
agent's  commission,  transportation 
charges  and  insurance,  all  of  which 
amount  to  another  75  cents  a  pound, 
making  the  total  increased  cost  to 
Eastern  consumers  $1.50  per  pound. 

The  fine  quality  of  our  oil  and  the 
fancy  prices  which  dealers  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it  constitute  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  mint 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
world's  biggest  mint  grower  came  out 
from  Kalamazoo  to  visit  the  Oregon 
mint  fields  and  was  so  impressed  by 
the  large,  vigorous  plants  growing 
here  that  he  bought  a  carload  of  roots 
and  shipped  them  back  to  Michigan. 

Cultural  Requirements 

The  planting,  cultivation,  harvest- 
ing and  distilling  of  mint  will  be 
treated  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  since  to  do  so  now 
would  make  this  article  too  long. 
Briefly,  the  crop  requires  rich,  moist 
land,  a  mild,  equable  climate,  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  at  harvest  time, 
which  occurs  in  August.  The  roots 
are  plowed  out  from  a  year-old  field, 
dropped  in  furrows  three  feet  apart 
and  covered  about  four  inches  deep. 
Cultivate  like  corn  or  potatoes.  Cut 
with  two-horse  mower,  rake  with  hay 
rake,  allow  to  wilt  a  day  or  so  and 
then  haul  to  still  in  hay  rack.  A  still 
for  preparing  the  oil  costs  $500  to  $600 
and  will  handle  five  or  six  acres  a 
day,  or  75  acres  in  a  season.  Charge 
for  distillation,  40  cents  a  pound. 
Roots  cost  $1.50  per  sack  of  100 
pounds,  but  may  be  higher.  A  ton  is 
required  to  plant  an  acre. 


The  Horseless  Farm 
/CHAIRMAN  J.  D.  EGGLESTON 
of  the  highway  transport  confer- 
ence made  the  statement  recently  that 
he  had  visited  twenty-one  farms  in 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  on 
which  not  a  single  horse  or  other 
draft  animal  was  used. 

Of  course,  some  farms  are  better 
adapted  to  complete  motorization 
than  others,  but  at  present  feed  prices 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  more  and 
more  farmers  will  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate entirely  the  expense  of  a  stable 
of  horses,  which  can  be  used  during 
only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  but 
which  represent  considerable  expense 
every  day  of  the  year. 
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The  '  'Green"  Hand 

The  Boss — "Well,  have  you  finished 
oiling  the  harness?" 

His  Nibs — "Yes, 'sir;  I  lubricated  all 
the  joints  carefully.  I  don't  think  it 
will  squeak  any  more.'' 


The  shoddy,  manufacturers  have 
been  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes 
long  enough. 


Caught  in  the  Act 

The  vacant-eyed  farmhand  was 
milking,  and  while  he  was  gazing  ab- 
sently into  space  a  grasshopper 
jumped  into  the  pail.  Seeing  the  com- 
motion in  the  milk  he  exclaimed,  "By 
Gory,  if  there  ain't  one  of  them 
germs." 


Don't  Go  Together? 

For  health  and  wealth  we  all  should 
strive,  .  j, 

Asserts  a  knowing  brother, 
Too  often,  though,  we  lose  the  one. 

That  we  may  have  the  other! 


Dreadfully  Annoying! 

Irate  Motorist:  "I  wish  they  would 
do    something    about    these  rough 

roads." 


Astonishing  Ads 

FOR  SALE — Big  reduction  on  slightly  soiled 
tractors.      These    are    high-powered  ma- 
chines and  will  move  fast.    Harris'  Depart- 
ment Store.. 

SPECIAL     OPPORTUNITY— Young  widow 
will  sell  orange  ranch  left  by  her  husband. 

(Good  reasons  for  leaving.) 

TO  TRADE — A  good  mule  for  a  good  horse 
or  vice  versa.    My  team  doesn't  match.  U. 
Nsbetter.  

WANTED — Young    woman    to>    assist  with 
housework,  care  for  poultry,   do  milking 
and  drive  tractor.    Sunday  afternoon  off  and 
use  of  sewing  machine.     I.  Sklnnem. 


AN  OLIW1AMS 
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(Continued 

is  with  the  greatest  confidence  that 
Orchard  and  Farm  urges  its  readers 
to  continue  giving  their  support  to 
farmers'  organizations  that  seek  to  cut 
out  unnecessary  and  costly  middle- 
men, guaranteeing  the  members  fair 
returns  upon  their  capital  and  labor. 

Even  if  the  "raisin  trust"  should  be 
exposed  in  all  the  heinous  details  re- 
lated in  its  indictment,  the  great  co- 
operative marketing  movement  will 
not  be  hampered  in  the  least.  Rather, 
it  will  be  strengthened.  For  all  those 
who  have  been  groping  "in  the  dark," 
feeling  their  way  towards  higher 
ideals  and  better  methods  of  distribu- 
tion will  be  enlightened  and  will  be 
better  able  to  steer  their  courses 
toward  the  ultimate  goal. 

As  Orchard  and  Farm  goes  to  press, 
it  appears  that  the  ill-timed  and  vin- 
dictive attack  upon  the  raisin  growers 
has  resulted  in  considerably  more 
smoke  than  fire.  But  the  great  in- 
dustry that  means  so  much  to  Cali- 


from  Page  S) 

fornia  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  and 
the  growers  have  been  irreparably  in- 
convenienced at  a  most  inopportune 
time. 

If  the  move  was  a  political  one,  it 
certainly  will  win  neither  commenda- 
tion nor  votes  in  California.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  principles  of 
true  democracy  with  such  proceedings 
as  this,  aimed  at  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  nation's  greatest  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  at  a  protective  organi- 
zation of  small  farmers.  The  Raisin 
Association  has  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing its  members  from  the  clutches  of 
parasitical  in-betweens;  this  alone 
would  appear  to  be  sufficient  excuse 
for  its  existence. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration wishes  to  place  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  re-establishment  of 
the  old  system  that  allowed  non-pro- 
ducing middlemen  to  fatten  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers?  We  wonder 
what  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mere- 
dith thinks  about  it? — J.  C.  K. 


If  Fmy®  to  FmaA 

C  HABBY  farm  buildings,  badly  in 
^  need  of  paint,  are  seen  too  fre- 
quently in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"We  can't  afford  to  paint,"  is  a 
very  common  complaintt.  Granted 
that  paint  costs  more  now  than  four 
years  ago,  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  paint 
than  to  neglect  farm  buildings,  ac- 
cording to  investigators  who  have 
compiled  comparative  figures. 

Figuring  today  on  a  retail  price  of 
from  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  gallon  as 
against  a  retail  price  of  $2.75  per  gal- 
lon in  1916,  cost  of  paint  is  relatively 
cheap  as  compared  to  many  other 
commodities.  Painting  is  one  form 
of  insurance. 


Red  Spider  on  Almond 

DEFOLIATION  of  almond  trees 
early  in  the  season  as  a  result 
of  the  attack  of  red  spider  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  in  the  sections  of  the 
StateV^here  this  unt  is  grown. 

It  is  one  of  the  favorite  hosts  of  the 
red  spider,  known  as  the  brown  mite, 
and  also  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  the 
common  two-spotted  mite.  The  eggs 
of  the  former  may  be  seen  on  the  bark 
as  tiny,  red,  glassy  objects,  during 
the  dormant  season.  Their  presence 
makes  necessary  a  spraying  with  dor- 
mant strength  lime-sulphur  as  the 
buds  are  swelling  in  the  spring. 

Early  defoliation  of  any  kind  of  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees  is  liable  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  fruit  the  following  sea- 
son. In  addition  to  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  in  this  way  the  attack  of 
this  pest  early  in  the  season  results  in 
nuts  that  are  apt  to  be  small,  shrunken 
and  inferior. 


Checkerboard  Charley 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 

t-t-too,*'  safd  Big  Bill,  with  real  feel- 
ing. "She  deserves  the  best  and  more. 
But  as  for  the  g-g-garage,  Charley.  I  ■ 
have  had  enough  of  town  life  myself, 
and  Dorothy,  too,"  he  added.  "Char- 
ley"— as  though  seized  with  a  sudden 
inspiration — "don't  you  need  a  tractor 
superintendent  on  the  ranch — 
or  s-s-s-SOMEthing?" 

"You  can  bet  we  need  Bill  Tanner 
and  his  Dorothy,  too,  if  they'll  come. 
But  what  about  the  garage  business? 
We  can't  just  walk  off  and — " 

"N-n-now,  don't  you  worry  about 
that,  Charley.  I  have  a  b-b-buyer  all 
lined  up  for  it.  I  was  g-going  to  beat 
old  Money  Bags  to  it  if  you  Hadn't 
shown  up  with  the  c-c-coin." 

Charley  regarded  the  big  fellow  with 
genuine  admiration.  "Bill,  I'll  have 
to  hand  it  to  you.  You're  some  finan- 
cier; some  manager;  some  boy  I  And, 
gee,  but  you  have  changed  a  lot  since 
I  left." 

"B-but  I  didn't  t-tell  you  the  m-most 
valuable  th-thing  I've  learned,"  hint- 
ed Big  Bill,  mysteriously. 

"And  what  was  that?" 


"Always — always,"  he  shouted  de- 
lightedly,  "to  b-bet   on   any  s-sure 

thimr  " 

(The  End.) 


Copyright  1920.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


"Soon  after  I  got  my  truck  I  made  a  big  improvement  by  changing  quickly  to  Goodyear  Cord 
Tires.  The  pneumatics  save  time,  fuel,  repairs  and  shrinkage  in  livestock — they  have  increased 
my  hauling  radius  by  35  miles  and  go  anywhere  on  the  farm.  I  figure  the  one  truck  equal 
to  six  teams  on  my  place.  Motorization  offsets  the  labor  shortage  and  pneumatics  help 
the  farmer  to  motorize  properly." — Frank  B.  Williams,  General  Farmer,  Cedar  Bluffs ,  Neb. 


"»«"ANY  a  resourceful  farmer,  like  this  one,  now  saves 
labor,  time  and  money  by  doing  his  farm  hauling 
and  market  hauling  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

He  hauls  steadily  through  plowed  fields,  barnyard  mud, 
sand  trails  and  melting  snow  because  these  tractive  pneu- 
matics grip  firmly  as  they  go. 

He  hauls  eggs,  fresh  vegetables,  delicate  fruit  and  shrink- 
able  livestock  with  utmost  safety  because  these  are  cush- 
ioned properly  on  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 


He  hauls  quickly  to  pumping,  grinding,  shelling,  harvest- 
ing and  wood-cutting  machinery  because  of  the  easy- 
rolling  qualities  of  these  helpful  pneumatics. 
Developed  with  the  manufacturing  care  that  protects 
our  good  name,  the  hardy  strength  of  their  Goodyear 
construction  is  repeatedly  expressed  in  mileages  of  ex= 
ceptional  length. 

Detailed  information,  concerning  pneumatic-tired  farm 
trucks  and  general  farm  motorization,  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 


SURELAY 


"Hie 

hens  that  PAY 

are  the 
hens  that  LAY" 


SUREMILK 


CMakes 
your  dairy-farm 

"A  land  of cMiJk 

and  oMoney  * 
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lithe 
food  values  Nature 
intended  a  grow- 
ing chick  to  have 


Stock  and  Poultry 
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In  the  Yello&Striped  Sacks 


The  K.  Hand  Stump  Puller 


Gives\bur  Hand  96.000 


Frank  Hance,  a 
one-armed  farmer 
of  Br wie.  Md.,  pull- 
ing  double  silver 
maple  3  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter  at  the 
ground,  with  deep 
tap  roots.  This  is 
an  easy  pull  for  the 
"K"  as  the  cable 
can  be  hitched  high 
and  the  leverage  is 
_c  en  seque  n  tly 
greater. 


Stump  Puller 

How  the  "K"  Pulls  Biggest Stumps  A  Mechanical  Wonder 

The"K"worksontheleverageprinciple    Made  of  finest  steel — guaranteed 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that  against  breakage.  Weighsonlyl711bs.- 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in-easilycarriedorhauledaboutonitsown 
stead  of  a  standard.   100  lbs.  push  on  the  truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds-60  feet 
Jsverdevelops  a  48-tonpull  on  thestump-  per  feet  perminute  for  hauling  in  cable 
all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One  0r  for  small  stumps— slow  speed  for 
man  operates  it  alone— no  teams  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally  well  on  hillsides 
t^to  pay  for— no  Walking.  and  marshes  Tohere  horses  cannot  work. 

*  Owner*  Praise  It 

\      H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U.  S.  Gov.  official,  writes:  "The 
stump  puller  is  a  wonder." 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  "K"  "a  great 
success." 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six-  and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  any 
other  machine. 

C_„  _•]  f\(tar  We  are  makior  •  rpeiel  oiler  to  let  a  "K"  Slump  Poller  Introduced 
OpcCldl  VllCI  in  „try  Btijhborhood.    Write  as  today  for  lull  information  and  lor 
v  iree  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  about  our  Wonderful  Drax  Saw. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  25 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
lGth  and  Kansas  Sts..  San  Francisco 


H.  G.  Hunzicklr  *  o" 
,  of  Foster,  Wail,  $tVa  oi{et 
I  pulling  a  24-incl 
I  fir   stump  witB 
I  deep  tap  rootsout 
I  of  hard  ground  | 
without  using 
I  powder  or  cutting! 
I  any  roots. 
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S       Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  magazine  or,  by 

|  and  for  agricultural  people.    We  believe 

|  that  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  Is  due  the 

m  beat  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 

|  18  tne  bulwark  of  the  Nation.   We  honor 

3  him  as  the  basic  producer.    His  problems 

s  are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 

f  umphs;  his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours  To 

g  record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 

S  d"P''clty  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 

g  with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 

g  practical  information;  to  assist,  entertain 

s  and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 

s  household— that  is  the  policy  of  Orchard 

3  and  x1  arm. 
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1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California 
"THE  SILENT  PARTNE&  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


THE  PESSIMIST— I  hate  November 
with  Its  chills;  Its  rain  and  fog  and  un- 
paid bills.  I  dread  this  dreary,  drizzly 
time.     I  long  to  seek  a  different  clime. 

D  November! 

THE  OPTIMIST— Hurrah!  November's 
here  at  last— Thanksgiving  with  Its  gav 
repast.  Cozy  evenings  by  the  fire"; 
greening  hillsides  to  admire.  Dear  No- 
vember! 

Its  Just  the  point  of  view,   you  see  

And  now  between  just  you  and  me, 
Each  month,  according  as  we  take  It, 

Is  Just  exactly  what  we 


,  make  it. 

IIIINIIIlS™™lm™Z™,,m,i,^,  mitU>'  "  th0  roBt  0fflce  of  108  Antoles.  California,  under  act" of  Co"gr^s~of  March  3rd.  1879.  —Doris  Virginia  Lee. 


A  scientifically  trained  agriculturist 
„a    n?f ular    "dirt   farmer"  each 
failed.     They  formed  a  partnership 
and  are  growing  wealthy. 

November  is  a  good  month  to— Give 
thanks  to  God,  and  a  turkey  to  that 
poor  fam.ly  down  by  the  river;  gather 

left  alZ,?C*:nery,  tha*may  "ave9  been 
left  about  the  place  during  the  rush 
season;  spray  or  whitewash  the  poul- 
try house;  tile  drain  or  ditch  the  barn- 
yard; sharpen  the,  axe;  be  very,  verv 
kind  to  the  cook-and  drop  ■  h!m 
about  mince  pie. 

y°u  taking  part  in  the  puzzle 
contest?  Interesting  work  for  rainy 
evenings!  And  there's  real  money  in 
H  tor  the  successful  workers.  See 
announcement  on  inside  back  cover. 


*  /i?"1'1*  is  growing  apace 
Press  run  * 
Tell 


Our  big 

this   month,"  54,000  copies, 
your  friends  about  California's 
live  wire  farm  paper. 

„  A /b(uilding  properly  protected  by 
paint,  It  has  been  shown,  will  last  100 
years  The  same  building,  unpro- 
tected, will  last  about  ten  years. 

Some  farmers  who  always  feed  a 
balanced  ration  never  have  a  balanced 
ledger. 

Here's  a  toast  to  November:  To 
the  gentle  rain  and  Joyous  holidays; 
to  the  invigorating  touch  of  cool,  clean 
salt-tanged  air;  for  California  and  her 
wondrous  blessings,  let  us  all  give 
thanks— this  November. 

Editor 
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One  Way  in  Which  Orchard  and  Farm  Is  "Different" 

i(T  APPRECIATE  the  effort  you  are  making  to  give  me  what  I  pay  tor," 
writes  one  of  our  subscribers,  endorsing  Orchard  and  Farm's  stand  for 
clean  journalism.    "Your  advertisers  deserve  and  receive  my  patronage 
because  they  obviously  buy  space  in  your  publication  on  its  merits — and  not 
for  an  equal  amount  of  free  advertising  in  your  editorial 
columns." 

1 

All  of  Orchard  and  Farm's  paid  advertising  appears  in 
its  advertising  columns — and  we  publish  no  other  kind. 
Because  of  this  policy,  and  our  overwhelming,  paid-in- 
advance,  "wanted"  circulation,  this  magazine  enjoys  the 
support  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  discriminating 
advertisers. 

The  index  below  is  published  each  month  as  one  means 
of  increasing  our  service — and  that  of  our  advertisers — to 
Orchard  and  Farm  readers.  Thousands  make  regular  use 
of  this  unique  feature,  to  supply  their  wants,  knowing  that 
they  can  have  confidence  in  advertisers  who  depend  for 
their  returns  upon  value  received  and  not  upon  free  "puffs" 
published  in  order  to  support  "wobbly"  contracts.  Simply 
refer  to  the  page  listed  opposite  each  query  and  you  will  find  in  an  "ad,"  the 
answer  to  every  question.    Let  Orchard  and  Farm  help  you  "all  ways." 

LIVESTOCK,  FEEDS,  DAIRY  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT,  ETC.— 

A  Grain  Stock  Feed — Has  a  well-balanced  ration  been  found?  21 

Calf  Meal — Can  I  secure  a  really  safe  food  to  replace  milk?  41 

Hog  Feed — Who  will  feed  my  hogs  free  of  charge  for  30  days?  20 

Milker — What  argument  is  offered  to  prove  machines  economical?  29 

Tonic  Food  for  Hogs — Are  my  hogs  making  the  gains  they  should?  10 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Automobiles — How  long  will  it  take  me  to  know  my  car?  17 

Automobiles — Has  perfection  been  attained  in  car  motors?  41 

Auto  School — Where  can  I  get  special  rates  for  auto  and  tractor  training 

courses?   .42 

Belting — How  can  I  get  good  belting  for  machinery  quickly?  '....28 

Gasoline; — When  does  it  mean  "quality"?  40 

Gasoline — What  brand  do  more  than  half  the  Pacific  Coast  motorists  use?. 20 

Oil — What  brand  is  used  by  over  Half  the  motorists?  20 

Tires,  Truck — Do  farmers  prefer  pneumatic  or  solid  truck  tires?  11 

Tractors — Can  my  demands  be  met?  41 

Tractors — What  firm  is  located  close  to  Los  Angeles?  28 

Tractors — What  4-plow  machine  has  20  per  cent  surplus  power?  31 

Tractor — Is  there  a  true  one-man  tractor  using  any  implement?  42 

Tractor,  Garden — What  is  the  new  tyge  of  garden  tractor?  .-  36 

Trucks — Am  I  ready  for  harvest  demands?   -23 

Trucks — Can  light  weight'and  great  strength  be  combined  in  a  motor 

truck?   18 

Vulcanizing — How  can  I  save  time  on  the  road?  28 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

Blasting  Powder — Where  can  I  secure  free  blasting  guide?  36 

Building  Material — How  can  I  save  money  on  lumber  and  mill  work?  31 

Engines— Can  I  get  a  2-horse  power  engine  for  less  than  $55?  27 

Engines — Is  light  weight  an  advantage  in  a  farm  motor?  34 

Fence  Posts — Are  my  fence  posts  an  asset  or  a  liability?......  26 

Grinders — What  machine  will  grind  all  cured  forage  crops?'.  18 

Pipe,  Iron — How  can  I  save  money  in  buying  it?  30 

Pipe,  Surface  Irrigation — Will  it  "stand  up"  under  hard  usage?  29 

Pumps,  Irrigation — What  is  the  advantage  of  a  flexible  coupling?  24 

Pumps — How  long  can  a  pump  be  run  at  one  time  without  damage?  35 

Pumps — Can  I  get  prompt  delivery  on  high-grade  pumps?  42 

Pumps — How  can  I  get  information  about  the  air  lift  system  of  pump- 
ing water?  31 

Pumps — What' size  wells  will  take  a. turbine,  centrifugal  pump?  20 

Land  Leveler — Is  there  a  successful  combination  leveler  and  scraper?  31 

Level,  Farm — Where  can  I  obtain  a  low-priced  level  for  farm  surveying?.  .31 

Saws,  Drag — How  many  cords  can  I  saw  a  day?  33 

Saws,  Folding — Where  can  I  get  information  about  the  folding  one-man 

sawing  machine?  35 

Stump  Pullei — Is  there  a  successful  hand  power  type?   2 

Stump  Puller — Where  may  I  secure  one  on  30  days'  free  trial?   4 

Stump  Puller — Where  can  I  aecure  free  book  on  clearing  land?  17 

Stump  Puller — How  can  I  get  full  value  out  of  my  stump  land?  36 

Tools — What  considerations  should  govern  my  selection  of  tools?  28 

Weil-Boring  Outfits — Is  there  money  in  boring  wells?  35 
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heating 
 2* 


my  meat 


.34 


Store,  Heating; — How  has  the 

stove  been  modernized?  ... 
Underwear — Has  a  guide  been 

ered  to  underwear  comfort?. .  ™7T! 24 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Adding  Machines— What  la  their  value 

on  my  farm?    4() 

Asthma— Where  may  I  secure  info'rma- 

tion  as  to  its  cure?   23 

Asthma — Where    may    I    secure  '  free 

trial  of  a  successful  method?  3« 

Bags— Where  may  I  secure  a  supply 

or  sell  my  surplus?   17 

Butteries — How  can   I   protect  myself 

in  buying  dry  .batteries?   30 

Bee  Supplies — Where  can  I  get  free  ad- 
vice for  the  beginner?   30 

Bees — Two  reasons  why  I  would  find 

them  profitable?   17 

Business  Opportunities — Who  offers  to  0 
„.fina,nce  me  in  starting  in  business. .. 42 
Chocolate — Have  I  considered  its  value 

In  relation  to  coffee  and  tea?   10 

Cigarettes — Why   are   they  a  national 

smoke?   37 

Dogs — Who  mails  a  free  book  on  dis- 
eases and  feeding?..  97 
Fertilizer—  What   is    the   most  "imporl 

tant  element  of  plant  food?   25 

Fish — How   can   I  sav 

bills?   

Help  Wonted — What  concern  offers  big" 

profits   to   salesmen?   30 

Help    Wanted— Who    offers  profitable 

selling  positions?    3X 

Lumps — Can     daylight     be  Improved 

"l>on,?  23 

Magazines  —  How  can  I  provide  my 
family  with  the  right  kind  at  small 

cost?   1  37 

Marketing  Produce — Where  ma'v  i  se- 
cure the  highest  price  for  Thanks- 
giving turkeys?   23 

Medical  Treatment — Has  the  door  of 

the  great  unknown  been  opened  ?....  25 
laint — How   does  painting  affect  my 

insurance?   \% 

Politics — On  what  claims  does  Senator 
Phelan  base  his  petition  for  re-elec- 
tion?  ig 

Politics — What  candidate  says  he  can 
stand    squarely    on   the  Republican 

party's  platform?   15 

Rabbits — How  big  an   income   can  be 

realized  raising  rabbits?  34 

Rheumatism — Is    there    a  successful 

home  treatment?   31 

Rupture— Has  a  cure  been  discovered?  37 
Telephone  Service— What  two  factors 

make  for  efficiency?  25 

Trapping — What  company  has  proven 
their  reliability  by  half  a  century  of 
sauare  dealing?   23 

POULTRY— 

AU  Around  Poultry  Feed — Where  can  I 
secure  free  booklet  on  feeding  chick- 
ens?  .«.  44 

Brooder  Stoves — Where  may  I  secure  a 
free  book  on  poultry?  2* 

Eggs — Who  sends  free  sample  of  egg 
tonic  guaranteed  to  Increase  yields?. 3# 

Poultry  Book — Is  It  possible  to  Increase 
egg  production  and  save  feed  at  the 
same  time?   .'  2S 

Poultry  Feeds — Must  the  egg  produc- 
tion necessarily  decrease  during  the 
molting  period?   20 

Poultry  Feed— What  is  the  attitude  of 
particular  poultrymen  towards  pre- 
pared feeds?   31 

Poultry  Bouses — Where  may  I  secure 
plans  and  illustrations?  ....25 


HELPFUL  HINTS  CONTEST 

Our  most  successful  HELPFUL 
HINTS  CONTEST  has  come  to  a  close. 
By  the  last  of  November  the  judges  will 
lave  selected  the  fortunate  winners  and 
they  will  be  announced  in  the  December 
number. 


PLANTS,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS 

Berries — When  is  the  best  time  to  order  my  plants?  26 

Blackberries — Where  can  I  secure  plants  of  the  Mammoth  Thornless?  35 

Nursery  Stock — Where  can  I  secure  pear  and  prune  trees  of  unquestion- 
able productiveness?   27 

Nursery  Stock — What  advantage  is  offered  me  in  ordering-  now?  .  .27 

Nursery  Stock — What  nursery  offers  to  give  free  advice  on  varieties  and 

planting?   27 

Pear  Blight — How  can  I  insure  my  orchard  against  blight?  26 

Seeds,  Alfalfa — Five  reasons  for  demanding  proven  seed  .26 

Seeds — How  can  I  get  a  book  on  grasses  free?  ..27 

Spraying — Who  will  answer  my  spraying  problems?  ..»>..  !22 

FOOD,  CLOTHING,  HOUSEHOLD   EQUIPMENT,  MUSIC— 

Coal  Oil  Burners — How  can  I  secure  a  gaa  range  for  $17.50?  „  .33 

Corduroy — Where  can  I  learn  of  the  new  kind  of  corduroy?  13 

Pianos — What  did  they  mean  to  our  ancestors?  33 

Shoes — How  can  I  save  money  on  shoes?  "37 

Shoes — How  can  I  be  sure  of  honest  workmanship  in  my  shoes?. ......... .14 


It's  hard  to  please  everybody!  Now 
comes  a  complaint  from  an  Oregon 
rancher  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
coyotes  has  been  so  efficient  in  his 
vicinity  that  his  dogs  do  not  get  suf- 
ficient exercise. 


A  negro  was  trying 
to  harness  a  frac- 
tious mule,  when  a 
bystander  asked: 
"Does  that  mule 
ever  kick  you, 
Sam?" 

"No,  suh,  but  he 
sometimes  kicks 
where  I'se  jes'  been." 
Sam  drew  a  fine  distinction,  but  also 
showed  his  good  judgment.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  characteristics  that 
make  Orchard  and  Farm  California's  most 
popular  agricultural  journal.  Thousands  of 
readers  show  good  judgment  by  renewing 
before  their  subscriptions  expire.  Is  yours 
paid  well  in  advance? 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Tru  This  One  Man  Stump  Pullet 

^30  Days  FREE 


Man  Pulls  Bit,  Little,  Greco,  Rotten, 
Lew-Cot,  Tap-Rooted  Stamp* 


1 


One  Mu  More*  Buildingi,  Polls  Out  Stalled 
Automobiles,  Wag  oat.  Tractors,  etc. 


Send  No  Money! 

All  I  ask  is  the  privilege  of  sending  you  the  Kirstin  to  TRY 
30  DAYS  FREE  on  your  own  stumps.  I  want  you  to  see 
for  yourself  what  a  wonderful,  easy-operating,  fast- 
working,  strong,  substantial  machine  it  is. 
When  it  comes,  hook  it  to  your  biggest,  toughest 
stumps.  See  how  quickly  and  easily  one  man 
alone  handles  them.  PROVE  ALL  MY 
CLAIMS!  If— after  30  days'  trial— 
you  are  satisfied,  keep  puller.  If  not 
pleased,  send  it  back  at  my  expense. 

You  don't  risk  a  penny!  Six 
months  to  pay.  Send 
Coupon  Now. 


With  the  KIRSTIN 
ONE  MAN  ALONE 
handles  biggest  stumps! 
This  feature  has  enabled  thousands  of  farmers  to  rid  their 
land  of  money-losing,  land-wasting  stumps.  No  horses  or 
extra  help  needed!  No  digging,  no  chopping  or  other 
expense!  Kirstin's  scientific  leverage  principle  is  the  rea- 
son! A  few  pounds  pull  or  push  on  handle  exerts  tons  on 
stump.  One  man  pulls  big,  little,  green,  rotten,  low-cut, 
tap-rooted  stumps — trees,  hedges  or  brush.  Clears  an  acre 
from  one  anchor.  Works  in  swamps,  boggy  soil,  thick 
timber,  or  on  steep  hill-sides  where  horses  can't  work. 
Easy  to  move  around  field. 

Single — Double—  Triple  Power 

The  Kirstin  weighs  less  and  costs  less.   Has  greater  speed, 
strength  and  power.    Lasts  longer!    Guaranteed  3  years 
against  breakage— flaw  or  no  flaw!  Pulls  stubborn  stumps 
in  a  few  minutes  at  low  cost.   Several  speeds.   Low  speed 
starts  stumps— high,  rips  'em  out  quick!   Patented,  quick- 
cable  take-up  saves  time,  cable  and  machine.  Government 
Officials,  University  Experts,  Land  Clearing  Contractors  thou- 
sands of  Farmers— ALL  AGREE  it  is  the  cheapest,  quickest 
and  easiest  way  to  pull  stumps! 

''Send  the  Coupon  for  My  New  Book  FREE 

Contains  88  pages  of  valuable  land  clearing  Information;  tells  why 
labor  shortage  need  no  longer  prevent  pulling  pesky  stumps;  why 
millions  of  stumps  ought  to  be  pulled  RIGHT  NOW  to  release  fine, 
rich  soil  for  MORE  CROPS — MORE  PR0FIT8I  Reproduces  hundreds 
of  letters  from  Kirstin  users  like  shown  above.  Describes  Kirstin 
One-Man  Clutch,  Kirstin  One-Man  Drum,  and  Kirstin  Horsepower 
Models.  Shows  how  any  Kirstin  pays  its  cost  in  BIGGER  CROPS 
and  increased  land  value  the  first  season — goes  on  making  money 
FOR  YEARS.  Shipment  from  nearest  distributing  point  saves  time 
and  freight.  Send  coupon  for  the  FREE  Book  and  for  Special  Agents' 
Offer.    Address  me  personally. 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN.  Gen.  Mar. 


Read  these  Letters 
From  Kirstin  Users 

My  13-year-old  boy  easily  pulls  big 
solid  birch  stumps  from  red  clay  with 
our  Kirstin.  It  does  all  you  claim  and 
more.  —  C.  E.  Clark,  Brtmipkm.  Mick. 

It  is  wonderful  the  power  your  Kirs- 
tin develops.  I  use  it  (or  clearing  steep 
hillsidesof  oak,  pine  anil  spruce  stumps 
and  stan<  ing  trees.  I  would  not  be 
without  it.  —  E.  B.  Frederick.  Pocket 
Ranch.  Qinncy,  C .  L  » 

My  Kt  tin  is  a  wonder.  It  pulled 
green  oak  trees  up  to  24  inches  in 
diameter  with  surprising  ease,  and  at 
less  co«t  than  any  other  method. — 
Albert  Kalile,  Ga-'condcJe.  Mo. 

Mv  neighbors  are  astorished  to  see 
the  Kirstin  yank  out  the  big  ones.  It 
mills  my  largest  (tumps.  —  Martin 
Petersen,  Rio,  La.  

My  Kinrt in  cleared  six  acres  of  solid, 
sound  tr.merac  and  fir  stumps  measur- 
ing up  to  60  inches  from  hard  clav  soil. 
— Charles  Flanmran.  Springdale,  Wash. 

Last  fall  I  cleared  land  of  stumps  up 
to  34  inches  in  diameter.  However,  not 
a  single  one  sat  hard  enough  to  show 
how  much  power  my  Kirstin  would 
develop.— E.  Thompson.  Culver,  Minn. 

My  Kirstin  has  pulled  probably  4,000 
stumps  —  some  locust  stumps  with  20 
to  35  foot  roots.  No  stump  pu>ler 
could    be    better.  —  Adam    Lillet  t, 

Wrif.htsvtHe,  Pa, 


World's  Largest  Makers 
of  Stump  Pullers 

We  make  14  Fixes  and  modest  —  in- 
cluding Kiistin  One-Man  Clutch.  One- 
Man  Drum,  and  the  speedy,  strong, 
powerful  Horse  Power  models  —  the 
best  and  most  efficient  Horse  Power 
Stump  Puller  you  can  get. 


My 
88-Pagm 
Stump 
Patten) 
Book  FREE! 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN,  General  Manager 


Tie  Kirstia  Clears  Year  Land  for  Big 
Crops— Big  Profits  1 


SHIPMENTS 
from 
Earanaba.  Mien. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Atlanta,  On. 
Boo,  Canada 
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WORLD'S 
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"K 


EEP  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm."  This  is  the  slogan  of 
a  commendable  movement 
that  has  attained  National  importance 
and  gained  the  support  of  every 
agency  contributing  to  the  upbuilding 
of  modern  agriculture.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  farmers  themselves  came  to 
,  a  realization  of  the  vital  importance 
of  this  serious  problem.  That  it  IS  a 
serious  question,  no  one,  in  the  light 
of  recently  published  statistics,  can 
deny.  And  what  makes  it  serious  is 
the  fact  that  we  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  "keep"  the  youngsters  any- 
where. Force  must  give  way  to 
diplomacy;  and  diplomacy  calls  for 
careful  study  of  boy  and  girl  nature. 
And  so  we  must  use  the  term  "keep," 
with  clear  understanding  of  its  limi- 
tations when  applied  to  healthy,  nor- 
mal, pulsating  American  youth. 
Parents  Suffer  Most 
No  one  can  do  as  much  to  keep 
the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  as 
their  parents;  and  no  one  suffers  a 
loss  comparable  to  theirs  when  sons 
or  daughters  answer  the  city's  call. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  manufac- 
turers, great  organizations  and  the 
press  to  point  out  the  evils  of  the 
migration  that  is  robbing  the  rural 
districts  of  many  of  its  finest  young 
people.  But  this  propaganda  is 
wasted  unless  it  arouses  in  parents 
and  guardians  the  realization  of  their 
duties  in  this  respect.  Even  more 
dire  consequences  are  sure  to  follow 
if  they  do  not  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  show  restless,  ambitious  youth  the 
folly  of  its  ways. 

But  not  alone  in  this  way  can  farm 
mothers  and  fathers  keep  their  chil- 
dren with  them.  It  is  well  enough  to 
expose  the  false  glamor  of  apparently 
high  wages  and  aimless  amusements, 
but  no  amount  of  preaching  will  ap- 
peal to  the  youth  who,  while  living  at 
home,  has  no  cash  income,  no  prop- 
erty to  call  his  own,  no  arrangements 
for  social  diversion,  few  of  the  com- 
forts that  make  home  life  attractive, 
and  no  opportunity  to  secure  a  good 
education. 

THE  TIME  HAS  COME  WHEN 
COUNTRY  MUST  MEET  CITY 
ON  ITS  OWN  TERMS  AND 
CREATE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  AT- 
MOSPHERE that  Will  com- 
P  E  T  E  SUCCESSFULLY  WITH 
CITY  ALLUREMENTS. 

Must  Face  Issue  Squarely 
Stop  and  think,  all  you  good  and 
wise  men  and  women  who  make  up 
oar  great  ORCHARD  and  FARM 
family!  Are  you  giving  this  problem 
serious  study?  The  years  pass  quick- 
ly; baby  chatter  and  tousled  heads 
toon  give  way  to  youthful  wisdom 
and  "grown-up"  mannerisms. 
The  seeds  of  contentment  must  be 


"Ours" — The  exclamation  of  the  understanding  father  is 
echoed  proudly  by  the  boy  in  his  arms.   In  our  cover  design 
this  month,  drawn  especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by  the 
famous  artist,  George  Grant,  is  symbolized  the  solution  of  our 
greatest  rural  problem — that  of  cheating  the  cities  of  their 
prey.    They  now  harbor  over  half  of  our  population! 
sown  early.    Oh,  farm  fathers  and 
mothers,  this  is  your  greatest  prob- 
lem— greater    even    than    those  of 


finance,  crop  production,  organization 
or  politics.  Those  parents  are  build- 
ing for  our  America  the  surest  foun- 
dation, who   are   substituting  action 


to  Paul,  whose  mind  is  adapted  to 
business  and  finance.  John  may  be 
entranced  by  the  intricacies  of  mod- 
ern farm  machinery.  A  partnership 
with,  and  the  sympathy  and  under- 
standing of  father,  may  win  impulsive 
George.      Modern,  drudgery-saving 


for  platitudes,  and  wholesome  inter- 
ests for  the  vague  longings  and 
crowding  emotions  of  adolescence. 

There  are  no  general  rules  that 
will  apply  to  all  cases.  Success  in 
the  solution  of  this  great  question, 
as  in  all  those  dealing  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  household  or  the  busi- 
ness, depends  upon  understanding 
and  study  of  individual  needs. 

Membership  in  a  pig  club  and  a 
bank  account  of  his  own  may  appeal 


Modern  Farm  Equipment 

Help*  to  hold  the  rettle—  boy. 
Happy  the  lad  who  thrill*  to  the 
pride  of  part-ownerthip  in  "Dad't" 
up-to-date  production  plant.  Why, 
he  couldn't  be  dragged  to  the  city 
with  a  75-hortepower  "tank." 
(Illuitratloo.  Omirtaj  Hjitt  Roller  Beirliii  Co.) 


farm  equipment  will  help  in  holding 
every  boy  and  girl. 

Margaret,  perhaps,  will  be  satisfied 
with  an  opportunity  for  social  di- 
version, while  Dorothy,  of  a  more 
studious  nature,  may  find  her  niche 
as  her  father's  secretary  and  book- 
keeper. Mabel,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  find  joy  in  using  mother's  up- 
to-date  household  devices. 

Not  all  boys  and  girls,  it  is  true, 
are  adapted  to  farm  life,  or  will  fol- 


low it  as  their  life  work.  But  such 
measures  as  we  may  all  readily  em- 
ploy will  prevent  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  "desertions"  that  are  eating 
out  the  heart  of  rural  America,  in- 
creasing our  economic  problems,  and 
creating  thousands  of  heartaches, 
where  might  have  been  true  happiaesa 

Let  us  all  join  in  this  great  move- 
ment which,  like  all  others,  depends 
for  its  success  upon  individual  under- 
standing and  co-operation. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  side  to 
the  question.  "To  be  sure."  the 
thoughtful  reader  may  answer,  "we 
have  heard  all  this  before  and  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can,  yet  the  prob 
lem  is  still  with  us." 

Is  It  Worth  While? 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  letter 
recently  received  from  a  subscriber, 
in  which  is  even  questioned  the  ad- 
visability of  attempting  to  keep  the 
children  on  the  farm.  "Why  should 
I  press  upon  my  children,"  he  says, 
"the  hardships  and  difficulties  I  have 
undergone?  If  they  can  live  more 
happily  and  successfully  in  the  city  1 
have  no  objection  to  their  doing  so. 
I  believe  it  is  for  them  to  decide." 

Such  statements,  of  course,  call  foi 
careful  consideration.  No  doubt  this 
letter  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  dis- 
appointment, or  bitterness,  resulting 
from  some  unfortunate  business  ven- 
ture, or  family  misunderstanding 
This  farmer's  ideas  cannot  be  really 
representative  of  the  facts.  Other- 
wise there  would  be  little  hope  for 
our  country.  IF  TRUE  HAPPINESS 
AND  SUCCESS  CANNOT  BE 
FOUND  ON  THE  FARM,  THEY 
CANNOT  BE  FOUND  ANY- 
WHERE. 

Fact  vs.  Fancy 
Our  correspondent's  asserti oMWt 

At  pTTeW  *H«ssys '  BS 

SUCCESS  OF  CITY  RESIDENTS 
REAL  AND  ENDURING?  Is  not 
country  life  at  its  best  so  superior 
to  city  life  as  to  leave  no  choice  tor 
the  ordinary  individual?  There  aw 
exceptions,  of  course,  to  every  rule 
Some  personalities  are  endowed  by 
Nature  with  some  strong  leaning 
or  special  talent  which  demaads i  ex- 
pression and  which  may  take  them  to 
the  centers  of  population. 

Whether  or  not  your  boy  or  girl 
is  in  this  class  must  be  decided  within 
the  family.  If  not,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  facing  the  situation 
with  clear  vision  Country  life  as  u 
can  be  lived  today  holds  no  hard- 
ships equal  to  those  of  the  straggle 
for  success  in  the  congested  modern 
dty  It  is  hard  to  make  the  young 
people  understand  this,  but  less  dif- 
ficult to  create  such  an  attractive  en; 
vironment  in  the  country  th at  THE_ ) 
WILL  NOT  WANT  TO  LEAVE! 
This,  then,  is  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance that  we  all  must  follow. 

let  us  look  a  few  years  ahead 
Will  our  sons  and  daughters  be  satis_ 
fied  as  young  men  and  women  with 
the  conditions  that  surround  them  as 
children? — J.  C.  K. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Our  Duninishiiiff  Grab  Yield«£Ti7ibr 


[This  Is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles, 
written  especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm  by 
Professor  Madson,  and  dealing  with  the 
great  problem  of  our  diminishing  grain 
yield.  Pacific  Coast  grain  lands  can  be 
"brought  back."  Professor  Madson  tells 
how. — Ed.] 

COVER  crops  are  essential  in  in- 
creasing the  humus  content  of 
grain  lands.  Not  even  better 
cultural  methods  and  fallowing  will 
give  best  results  if  the  humus  content 
is  allowed  to  become  depleted. 
•  At  best,  continuous  cropping  with- 
out returning  anything  to  the  soil, 
rapidly  reduces  its  humus  content, 
greatly  impairing  the  physical  condi- 
tion. A  good  supply  of  humus  is  es- 
sential to  heavy  production.  Humus 
(decaying  vegetable  matter)  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  soil  friable  and  in 
good  tilth,  to  stimulate  bacterial  ac- 
tivity, to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  plant 
food  and  to  facili-    .,„..  , 


Last  month  we  presented  a  helpful  discussion  of  orchard 
cover  crops.  In  this  article  Professor  Madson  gives  some 
extremely  valuable  information  for  the  grain  producer.  And 
in  the  December  Orcliard  and  Farm  we  shall  publish  an 
artioie  by  a  potato  specialist  who  has  tripled  his  yield  through 
the  use  of  cover-crops.  This  is  indeed,  a  live  topic  in  all  lines 
of  farming.  The  cover  crop  has  taken  a  definite  and  very 
important  place  in  America's  entire  agricultural  system. 

By  B.  A.  Madson 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy,  University  of  California 


which  might  have  been  returned  to 
the  soil. 

•  The  only  humus-forming  material 
therefore,  which  the  soil  received,  has 
been  the  fibrous  root  system  of  the 
crop,  an  amount  wholly  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  supply.  For  this  prac- 
tice, the  farmers  have  been  severely 


certain  extent  if  the  field  is  disked 
thoroughly  before  plowing.  The  disk 
will  mix  the  straw  more  or  less  with 
the  surface  soil,  in  which  condition 
it  is  less  difficult  to  plow  under,  and 
being  incorporated  with  the  soil,  will 
decay  more  quickly. 

The  use  of  straw  and  crop  refuse 


tate  the  absorp- 
tion and  storage 
of  moisture.  The 
latter  factor  is 
probably  the 
most  important 
in  the  drier  sec- 
tions of  the  State, 
since  the  yield 
which  may  be  ob- 
tained d  e  p  e  n  ds 
largely  upon  the 
supply  of  mois- 
ture available. 

As  c  o  m  p  ared 
with  the  soils  of 
the  humid  region, 
the  humus  con- 
tent of  the  sur- 
face or  cultivated 
layer  of  our  Cali- 
fornia soils  'is 
normally  low, 
while  under  our 
arid  climate, 
r  a  p  id  oxidation, 
s  t  i  m  u  1  a  ted  by 
frequent  cultiva- 
tion, rapidly  re- 
duces  this  al- 
ready meager 
supply.  In  this 
connect  ion,  it 
may  be  said  that 
the  use  of  the 
fallow,  although 
necessary  as  a 
means  of  con- 
serving moisture, 
really  hastens  the 
destruction  of  the 
humus,  by  expos- 
ing the  soil  to  the 

sun  and  air  during  the  dry,  hot  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

Soils  Become  Inert 

In  a  great  many  cases  the  loss  of 
humus  has  so  impoverished  the  soil 
that  the  production  of  profitable  crops 
is  practically  impossible,  and  it  is 
probably  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years, 
until  practically  all  of  our  grain  land 
will  be  similarly  affected.  Even  now, 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the 
humus  supply  is  everywhere  apparent. 
It  is  the  common  experience  of  most 
grain  farmers  that  land  which  has 
been  cropped  for  a  number  of  years 
is  more  difficult  to  handle,  puddles 
and  runs  together  badly  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  the  spring  bakes 
harder  and  becomes  more  compact 
than  when  in  the  virgin  state. 
"  Soils  thus  reduced  in  humus  are 
usually  more  or  less  inert,  and  be- 
cause of  their  physical  condition,  pro- 
vide a  poor  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  roots,  while  their 
tendency  to  puddle  and  run  together, 
greatly  reduces  their  ability  to  absorb 
and  hold  water.  While  this  condition 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  continuous 
grain  system,  it  has  doubtless  been 
hastened  by  the  prevailing  practice  of 
burning  all  straw  and  other  vegetation 


prepare  the  field  in  the  fall,  exactly 
as  it  would  be  prepared  for  grain. 
The  cover  crop  is  then  seeded,  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  that  it  may  make 
the  maximum  growth  before  spring. 
The  winter  growth  is  plowed  under 
the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  March, 
depending  upon  seasonal  conditions, 
but  it  always  must  be  done  while  the 
soil  is  still  moist,  otherwise  the  land 
will  plow  up  in  rough  and  lumpy  con- 
dition, while  the  material  may  not 
decay.  Cover  crops,  or  in  fact,  any 
organic  material  which  is  to  be  added 
to  the  soil,  should  be  plowed  in 
deeply,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil,  and 
also  so  that  the  weight  of  the  soil 
will  be  sufficient  to  pack  it  down  and 
keep  it  moist  until  rotted.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  trouble  which  has  been 
experienc  e  d 


Careful  Cultural  Methods 

Represent  but  part  of  the  successful  grain  grower's  program.  Big  yields  on 
established  farms  usually  point  to  a  combination  of  several  up-to-date  practices. 

censured,  but  from  an  economic  point  alone,  however,  will  in  most  cases  be 


of  view,  it  has  without  question,  been 
justifiable  in  a  great  many  cases. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  returning  the 
straw  to  the  soil  would  aid  materially 
in  maintaining  the  humus  content,  but 
unless  it  is  properly  done,  trouble  may 
result.  In  sections  where  the  rainfall 
is  light,  such  dry  material  in  large 
amounts,  unless  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated with  the  soil  and  plowed  in 
deeply,  may  remain  in  the  soil  many 
months  before  it  decays. 

Straw  May  Be  Harmful 

In  an  undecayed  condition,  it  may 
be  positively  harmful,  making  the  sur- 
face too  loose,  and  open,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  water  holding  capacity  of  the 
soil,  rather  than  improving  it.  Then, 
too,  plowing  under  a  heavy  growth  of 
loose  straw  is  extremely  difficult  with 
the  type  of  implements  commonly 
used  on  a  California  grain  ranch,  and 
most  farmers  have  preferred  to  burn 
the  straw  rather  than  incur  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  attempting  to  plow  it 
in.  We  know,  now,  however,  that 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome  to  a 


insufficient  to  build  up  the  humus  con- 
tent of  those  soils  which  nee^d  it  most. 
For  immediate  results,  large  quanti- 
ties of  material  which  will  decay 
quickly  are  necessary,  and  except 
when  definite  rotation  designed  for 
the  purpose  can  be  employed,  the  use 
of  cover  crops  offers  the  most  prac- 
tical solution. 

A  cover  crop  is  any  crop,  the  whole 
of  which  is  plowed  under  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  and  improving  the 
soil. 

Methods  of  Cover  Cropping 

On  grain  land,  only  winter-grown 
cover  crops  can  be  used,  as  the  mate- 
rial must  be  plowed  in  early  in  the 
spring  while  the  soil  contains  suffi- 
cient moisture  to  effect  its  decay.  It 
must,  therefore,  replace  a  grain  crop, 
and  occupies  the  same  position  in  the 
rotation  as  the  year  of  fallow.  In 
fact,  if  properly  handled,  the  cover 
crop  may  be  the  means  of  conserving" 
considerable  moisture,  exactly  as  when 
the  fallow  alone  is  used. 

The  usual  method  of  handling  is  to 


through  failure  oft 
the  straw  to  rot, 
when  plowed  un- 
der, may  be  at- 
tributed to  shal- 
low plowing. 
After  the  cover 
crop  has  been 
plowed  under,  the 
land  is  worked 
down  and  main- 
tained as  a  fallow 
throughout  the 
summer. 

The  kind  of 
crop  to  use,  and 
the  results  that 
may  be  obtained 
will,  of  course, 
vary  with  the 
character  and 
needs  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  with 
the  precipitation. 
The  first  require- 
ment for  a  crop 
for  this  purpose, 
is  that  it  makes  a 
good  vegetative 
growth  to  plow 
under,  since  the 
amount  of  humus 
formed  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the 
material  applied. 

Whenever  pos- 
sible, legumes  are 
preferred,  as  they 
add  both  nitro- 
gen and  organic 
matter,  while  the 
large  tap  roots 
help  to  loosen  up 
the  lower  soil  layer.  Unfortunately, 
however,  our  more  common  winter 
legumes,  vetch  and  peas,  are  rather 
uncertain,  and  unless  the  season  is  fa- 
vorable, may  make  but  little  growth. 
For  this  reason,  mixtures  of  vetch 
and  rye,  or  peas  and  rye  more  oftert 
are  used,  the  rye  always  providing 
considerable  material  to  plow  under, 
in  case  the  legume  fails. 

Results  With  Fenugreek 

At  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
we  have  had  excellent  results  with 
"fenugreek."  and  bitter  vetch,  both  of 
which  are  strong  winter  growers.  IW 
FACT,  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
YIELDS  OF  WHEAT  SECURED 
DURING  OUR  SEVERAL  YEARS 
OF  WORK  .WAS  OBTAINED 
FROM  COMMON  CLUB.  GROWN 
ON  A  PLAT  UPON  WHICH  A, 
GOOD  COVER  CROP  OF  FENU- 
GREEK HAD  BEEN  TURNED 
UNDER  THE  PREVIOUS  SEA-i 
SON.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of  75 
bushels  per  acre.  These  legume* 
would  unquestionably  do  Better  in 
many  localities  than  common  vetch  ofj 
peas,  particularly  where  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  poor,  but  mm 
fortunately  at  present,   seed   is  nol 

(Continent  on  rage  39) 
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electing  a  Name  for  the  Farm 


THE  farm  home — Where  can  we 
find  a  better  expression  of 
American  ideals;  a  more  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  National  prog- 
cress  and  welfare?  It  is  because  of 
fthe  American  agriculturist's  love  for 
[his  farm  and  the  charm  and  associa- 
tions that  generations  have  built  up 
'•around  our  beautiful  country  homes 
!  that  rural  America  has  attained  and 
[held  its  place  of  leadership  among  the 
|  nations  of  the  world. 

'  One  of  the  most  pleasing  avenues 
[of  expression  for  this  inborn  pride 
I  and  love  of  home  is  the  custom  of 
\  selecting  a  descriptive,  euphonious 
[name  for  the  farm.     California  has 

many  country  homes  with  beautiful 
[  names,  but  this  State  offers  no  means 
[of  registering  these  names.  Several 
[of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  pro- 
viding for  the  registration  of  names 
'with  the  county  recorders.   In  Indiana 

an  act  was  passed  as  early  as  1913 
\ which  provides  that  upon  payment  of 


Many  a  tired  business  man,  worn  by  the  eternal  strife 
for  wealth  and  position,  lulls  his  over-stimulated  brain  into 
refreshing  sleep  each  night  by  harking  back  to  his  boyhood 
days  at  "Happy  Hollow"-or  "Cedarvale,"  the  farm  home  where 
are  enshrined  his  happiest  memories.  By  all  means,  name 
the  farm!   Orchard  and  Farm  wants  to  help  you. 


a  fee  of  $1  the  owner  of  a  farm  may 
secure  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
exclusive  use  of  the  name  selected. 
The  law  also  provides  that  when  a 
farm  is  sold  the  transfer  shall  include 
the  registered  name  thereof. 

The  selection  of  a  name  should  in- 
terest the  entire  family,  and  may  be 
one  of  many  things  to  cement  the 
family  ties  and  develop  home  interest 
among  the  children.  To  make  use  of 
the  name  upon  business  stationery, 
farm  products  and  the  ornamental 
gatepost  or  entrance  is  to  intensify 
interest  in  and  love  of  home* 
Concrete  Suggestions 

Individuality  should  be  the  keynote 


in  selecting  a  farm  name.  Hills,  dales, 
woods,  knolls,  physical  characteristics 
of  any  kind  are  suggestive.  Family 
and  historic  names  may  have  the 
strongest  appeal.  Location,  climate, 
surrounding  scenery  may  be  inspiring. 
Indian  and  Spanish  names,  of  course, 
are  characteristic  of  California  and 
widely  used  in  this  State.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  house  or  even  the 
nature  of  the  farm  products  may  offer 
a  suggestion. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  is  indebted 
to  Purdue  University  (Indiana)  for 
many  of  the  names  in  the  following 
list,  which  we  have  compiled  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  interested  in 


naming  their  farms.  It  is  our  desire 
to  encourage  this  practice  among  the 
big  ORCHARD  and  FARM  family. 
Therefore  we  urge  that  every  reader 
send  us  a  name  or  number  of  names 
not  included  in  the  accompanying  list. 
Simply  jot  down  the  name  of  your 
own  farm  and  any  others  that  you 
know  of  or  can  suggest.  We  shall 
then  publish  another  list  to  include 
those  not  mentioned  in  this  article. 
Write  the  Editor  today,  before  you 
forget!  Help  along  this  good  cause 
and  thus  aid  in  promoting  commun- 
ity interest  and  love  of  home.  These 
are  the  most  desirable  and  powerful 
influences  for  combating  the  exodus 
of  young  people  to  the  cities  and  the 
insidious  inroads  of  Bolshevism  and 
discontent.  Send  a  name  or  list  of 
names  today  to  Editor,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Here  are  some  of  the  delight- 
ful names  we  have  compiled: 


LAdahl  (In  the  woods: 
F    forest  place) 
[Agamlng   (On  the 
ft  shore) 
I  Agmore 

■  Ahaluna  (Lookout 
|  place) 

EUkwenasa  (My  home) 

All  '  Trail' 

Alfalfa  Meadow 
(■Alfalfa  Leaf 
tAlfa  Soy 
■Amadahi  (Forest 

■  water) 

PAmalyultl  (Water 
|    side;   near  the 
[  water) 
LAmbleslde 
tAnoklwakl  (Hunt- 
f  Ing  ground) 
■Anwebewin  (Rest. 
[.  quietness) 
iAPPex 
If  Apple  wood 

■  Appleland 
Burlington 

i  Arrowhead 
EAah  Grove 
(Ashland 

■Assanriawl  (Place 

■  of  sunshine) 
EAvalon 
IkAvondale 
lAyellyu  adahl  (In 
F    the  heart  of  the 
I  woods) 
FAyrshtre 

lAzalla 
EBacktoland 

Baldhlli 
Bango  View 

Basswood 
'Battle  Ground 
EBay  Brush 
.Bellmont  Stork  Farm 
LBean  Blossom 
bean  Grove 
Bear  Wallow 
■Beaver  Dam 
Beaver  Valley 
Beech  Grove 
Beech  Wood 
Bellmont 

Bellmnro 
•Sellevlew 
Ben  Hur 
"Bernardo 
^Berkshire 
Bide-a-wee 
Big  Creek 
Blltmorc 
Birch  Croft 
Blrdland 
Blrnnmwood 
Blue  Grass  Knolls 
Blue  Grass  Ridge 
Blue  Rlve^ 
Blue  Ribbon 
Bluff  Head 
Bonanza 

Bonaventure  Place 
Bonnie  Brae 
Bonnie  Crest 
Bonnie  Doon 
Bonnie  Mead 
Bonnie  View 
Uonnvllle 

Boxrrnf t 

Bramble  wood 
■riant 
Brlarslde 

Briar  Cliff  Manor 
Bright  Waters 
toad  Acres 
ad  Lands 
ltd  Lawn 
d  Ripple 
d  View 
okdale 
okfleld 
k  Farm 
klnnds 
Wet 
kllne 
dslde 
nmead 
k  Creek  Estate 
nn  Vista 
Moose 
Loma 
le  Hill 
ract 

View 
r  Bluff 
ar  Crest 


Cedardale 
Cedar  Dell 
Cedar  Edge 
Cedar  Gate 
Ceaar  Urove 
Cedar  Hill 
Cedar  Hollow 
Cedar  Lawn 
Cedar  Point 
Cedar  Kidge 
Cedar  Row 
Cedarvale 
Cedar  View 
Center  Grove 
Center  View 
Chase  Stock  Farm 
Cherrygarth 
Cherry  Grove 
Cherry  Hill 
Cherry  Lawn 
Chestnut  Hill 
Chetwind 

Chlckagaml  (By  the 
lake) 

Chigakwa  (Near  the 

forest) 
Chinook 

Chippewa  Knoll 

Claynole 

Clay  Points 

Clear  Creek 

Clear  Lake 

Clear  Spring 

Cllffslde 

Cliffty-Vlew 

Clover  Blossom 

Clover  Crest 

Cloverdale 

Cloverland 

Clover  Leaf 

Clover  Lea 

Clover  Mead 

Clover  Nook 

Clover  Ridge 

Coldbrook 

Cold  Shadow 

Cold  Springs 

Columbia  Pony  Farm 

Coolfont 

Corn  Brook 

Cornfields 

Cottage  Hill 

Cotton  Wood  Grove 

Cottonwood  Ocean 

Grain   and  Stock 

Farm 
Country  Heights 
Country  Side 
Cowslip 
Coxdale 
Cozy  Corner 
Crestmore 
Crooked  Lane 
Crossroads 
Crowhurst 
Crown  Hill 
Crows  Nest 
Daisy  Dell 
Dalewood 
Deep  Valley 
Deer  Valley  ' 
Deerlick 
Dew-Drop-In 
Diamond  Bar 
Dlcklson 
Dlngley  Del! 
Diversity 
Dogwood 
Drop  In 
Eagle  Creek 
Eagle  Hollow 
East  Side 
East  View 
Edge  Burg 
Ed  gemoor 
Edeewater 
Edge  wood 
El  Oallo 
El  Rnncho  de 

Deslerto 
Electra  Lee 
Elltseht  (Green 

meadow) 
Elmdale 
Elm  Drive 
Elm  Hill 
Elmhurst 
Elmshade 
Flm  Side 
Elm  Spring 
Elm  View 
Emeraldale 
Englewood 
Engll8ftton  Park 
Enterprise 


Eureka 
Evergreen 
Evergreen  Maple 
Excelsior 
Fair  Acres 
Fair  Elms 
Fair  Fields 
Fair  Haven 
Falrholm 
Fairland 
Falrlawn 
Fairlea 
Fair  Mead 
Fair  Oak 
Falrplnes 
Fair  View 


Farmcroft 
Farmingdale 
Farmland 
Farmstead 
Fawndale 
Feldum  Field 
Fern  Brook 
Fern  Cliff 
Ferndale 
Fern  Leaf 
Fern  Grove 
Fertile  Fields 
Fertile  Plains 
Fertile  Valley 
Fllaree 
Fir  Tower 


Fish  Creek  Valley 
Flow-mah 
Forest  Dale 
Forest  Farm 
Forest  Hill 
Forest  Home 
Fountain 
Fountaindale 
Fox  Haven 
Fox  Hill 
Fox  Hollow 
Fruitdale 
Fruitland  Home 
Fruit,   Produce  and 

Dairy  Farm 
Fruit  Vale 


Garden  of  Eden 
Garden  Spot 
Gatusl   (In  the 

mountains) 
Glaed  Hame 
Glenclyffe 
Glendale 
Glen  Eden 
Glen.  Eyrie 
Glenhaven 
Gienmere 
Glen  Valley 
Glenway 
Glenwood 
Glenworth 
Grease  wood  Glen 


piiiiiiuiniiiiiiirmiuiiin  iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii]iiiiii!iiuiii!ii|i  iiiiininiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiinim 


To  a  Discontented  Citij  Brother 

Are  you  all  out  of  sorts  with  the  world  and  its  men? 

Do  you  feel  that  there's  nothing  worth  while? 
Do  you  yearn  for  the  Land  of  Beginning'  Again? 

Are  you  ruled  by  the  mandates  of  Style? 

Would  you  like  to  be  free  from  the  turmoil  and  strife 

That  are  dimming  the  light  of  your  youth? 
Do  you  wish  that  your  meaningless,  strenuous  life 

Might  give  way  to  the  virtue  of  Truth? 

You're  the  victim,  my  friend,  of  a  system  that's  wrong; 

You  are  paying  the  terrible  price— 
And  none  can  survive  but  the  brave  and  the  strong, 
|    rf  Who  are  brushed  by  the  mantle  of  Vice. 

Your  viewpoint's  awry.    You  are  swept  with  the  tide 

That  may  seem  irresistible,  true. 
You  are  quite  overcome  with  the  trivial  side 

Of  the  things  that  you  think  you  must  do. 

Hear  the  call!  Come  with  me  where  the  sweet,  shining  fields 

Are  caressed  by  the  dew  and  the  sun. 
For  in  God's  Out-of-Doors  every  false  doctrine  yields. 

And  Naturt;  and  Man  are  as  one. 

Come  with  me,  where  each  day  with  its  bright  dawning  brings  1 
Sweet  peace  for  the  one  who  can  see 
True  values — the  honest  perspective  of  things, 
And  not  what  he  thinks  them  to  be. 

—Jason  Wells. 

(Written  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Copyright) 
..tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnmiiiuiiiM^   miiiiiiiiiiiiimraiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiim  iiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiimiunil 


Golden  Grain 

Golden  Glow 

Golden  Hill 

Goldthwalt 

Good  Cheer 

Good  Enough 

Goodview 

Grain  and  Grass 
Farm 

Grand  Valley 

Grand  View 

Grassdale 

Grassmere 

Grassy  Ford 

Grassy  Knoll 

Gray  Gables 

Gray  Rocks 

Green  Acres 

Green  Bush 

Green  Gables 

Green  Hedge 
I    Green  Hill 

Green  Lawn 
!    Green  Mountain 

Greenwood 

Greenwood  Springs 

Green  Valley 

Grimes  Homestead 

Guernsey  Dell 
i  Halcyon  Place 
!  Happy  Hollow 
:    Happy  Home 

Harebell 

Harlan  Dale 

Harmony  Grove 

Harmony  Hill 

Hawkwood 

Hawthorne 

Haywood 

Hazelcroft 

Hazel  Deen 

Hazel  Dell 

Hazel  Hurst 

Hazel  wood 

Heart's  Delight 

Heart's  Desire 

Heart's  Ease 

Hearthslde 

Heeneekis  (Equal 
to  any) 

Hedgecroft 

Helendale 

Hermitage 

Hickory  Flat 
Hickory  Grove 
Hickory  Hurst 
High  Gap 
High  Grove 
High  Hope 
High  Knob 
Highland 
High  Ridge 
High  View 
Hlllalr 

Hill-and-Dale 
Hill  Crest 

Hill  Crest  Four  Oaks 

Hillside 

Hill  Top  . 

Hill  View 

Holstetn 

Holly  Hollow 

Home  Forest 

Homeland 

Home  Lawn 

Homestead 

Home  Valley 

Homewood 

Honey-Bee 

Honey  Creek 

Honeywell 

Hope 

Hopedale 

Hopewell 

Horse  Shoe 

Hortmore 

Howard 

Howe   Farm  * 
Hudson  Lake 
Humble  Retreat 
Hundred  Oaks 
Hunnewell 
Ideal 

Ideal  Prairie 
Idlewlld 
Idylease 
Inagel  (In  the 

wilderness) 
Inawendlwln 

(Friendship) 
Ininatig  (Maple  tree) 
Indian  Valley 
Industry 
Ingleslde 


Innisdoon 

Inspiration  Point 

Interlaken 

In-the-Woods 

Intermont 

Inverness 

Irvingcroft 

Iroquois 

Island  Park 

Jewett  Homestead 

Joelro 

Jonesvllle  Stock 

Farm 
Justamere  House 
Justan  Acre 
Katlnonkwa  (Heart's 
■  desire) 
Kentucky  Home 
Kenwood 
Keystone 
Klckapoo 
Kill    Buck  Stock 

Farm 
King's  Gate 
Kirk  wood 
Knoll  Crest 
La   Cima  (Summit) 
LaFayette 
Lagrange 

La  Hacienda  (A  land- 
ed estate) 
La  Mlrada 
Lake  City 
LaTtodale 

Lake  Everett  Park 

Lakelands 

Lakeside 

Lake  Valley 

Lake  View 

Laneslde 

La  urents 

Lawndnle 

Lee  Land 

Lllv 

LUIv  Dale 
L.imberlost  Cabin 
Linda  Vista  (Pleas- 
ant view) 
T.lnrton  Farm 
Linden  Grove 
Linger  Lonirer 
T.lttle  Forest 
T,lttl«  Orove 
T  ItMehntme 
T  Itt'o  M»lewood 

Tittle  Plney 
T  Ive  Onk 
Locust  Acres 
T.ocnst  Farm 
T.od*e 
Logan 

Loma  Linda 
Loma  Vista  (Hill 

view) 
T.nne  Flm 
Lone  Oak 
Lone  Pine  Ranch 
Lone  Star 
Lone  Tree 
Lonesome  Pine 
Long  Bench 
Long  Cliff 
Long  Field 
Long  Grove 
Long  Wood 
Longue  View 
Lookwell  Guernsey 
Lons  Valley 
Loveland 
Lucerne  Valley 
Lumbo 

Luther  Hurst 
Lynnwood 
Manor  Farm 
Maple  Crest 
Maple  Corner 
Maple  Dale 
Maple  Glen 
Maple  Grove 
Maple  Heights 
Maple  Hill 
Maple  Home 
Maple  Hurst 
Maple  Lawn 
Maple  Leaf 
Maplenook 
Maple  Ocean 
Maple  Realm 
Maple  Ridge 
Maplu  Row  ' 
Maple  Side 
Maple  Street 

(Continued  on 
Pace  26) 
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Geo.  P.  ttrldoa 


|EW  fruits  play  a  more  impor- 
tant part  in  ancient  history 
than  the  quince,  and  yet  there 
is  hardly  a  fruit  with  equal  or  even 
less  merit  that  in  recent  years  has 
not  received  more 
attention."  This 
is  the  significant 
statement  made 
by  Bailey  in  his 
Cycl  o  p  e  d  i  a  of 
Horticulture. 

Exemplification 
of  the  fact  con- 
tained in  Doctor 
?ailey's  state- 
|  rnent  is  found  in 
i  study  of  the 
luince  in  Califor- 
nia, where  condi- 
tions generally 
for  its  growth  are 
probably  as  good  as  anywhere  else  in 
the  United  States. 

The  total  number  of  quince  trees 
that  may  be  found  growing  within 
the  State  at  present  is  small.  Never- 
theless, it  is  very  common  to  find  a 
specimen  or  two  on  the  city  lot  or 
with  other  kinds  of  trees  in  the  home 
orchard.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
commercial  plantings  in  California. 
The  largest  of  these  known  to  the 
writer  contains  little  more  than  25 
acres. 

There  may  be  other  plantings  as 
large  and  not  unlikely  a  very  few  that 
are  even  larger.  The  commercial  in- 
dustry, at  any  rate,  is  small,  as  only 
a  few  people  here  and  there  have  be- 
come at  all  enthusiastic  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  money  out  of  the 
quince. 

Bearing  Acreage  Small 

In  the  absence  of  any  figures  giv- 
ing the  acreage  of  quinces  within  the 
State  of  California,  the  total  planting 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  however,  that  where  the 
acreage  of  practically  all  other  fruits 
runs  up  into  the  thousands,  that  of 
the  quince  would  not  exceed  a  few 
hundred.  The  production  probably  is 
much  less  than  in  some  of  the  East- 
ern States,  especially  New  York, 
where  a  considerable  bearing  acreage 
may  be  found.  > 

The  quince  belongs  to  that  great 
class  known  as  pome  fruits,  to  which 
the  more  popular  apple  and  pear  also 
belong.  Another  member  of  the 
"family"  is  the  loquat,  formerly  of 
slight  importance  but  now  gaining 
rapidly  in  popularity  and  commercial 
possibilities. 

These  four  fruits  are  closely  re- 
lated. The  similarity  between  the 
first  three  mentioned  is  striking,  while 
the  loquat,  with  its  evergreen  foliage 
and  winter  habit  of  blooming,  might 
well  be  classed  as  something  different. 
Yet  the  botanist  has  good  reasons  for 
giving  it  a  place  with  the  pome  fruits. 
From  the  standpoint  of  disease,  also, 
there  is  a  very  good  reason,  as  we 
find  the  loquat  severely  attacked  by 
blight,  due  to  the  same  organism 
(Bacillus  amylovorus),  which  causes 
the  dread  disease  of  apples,  pears  and 
quinces. 

Odd  Characteristics 

In  shape  and  outward  appearance 
the  fruit  of  the  quince  more  closely 
resembles  the  apple  than  any  other 
fruit.  Some  varieties  are  very  like  the 
apple  in  shape,  while  others  are 
oblong  or  pyriform.  Some  have  deep 
wrinkles  or  furrows,  which  render 
them  more  or  less  objectionable,  the 
popular  varieties  being  those  which 
are  smooth  and  apple-like. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
quince  is  the  total  absence  of  a  stem. 
The  fruit  is  borne  from  terminal  buds 
which  push  out  and  make  a  short 
growth  in  the  early  spring  and  ter- 
minate in  large,  showy  blossoms. 
This  short  growth,  while  not  a  true 


With  the  Quaioce- 

Will  the  quince  enter  the  ranks  of  our  popular  fruits? 
Will  it  attain  commercial  importance  in  California?  These 
are  questions  that  only  a  prophet  can  answer.  Without  assum- 
ing the  role  of  a  prophet,  the  writer  insists  that  the  quince 
possesses  possibilities  hitherto  unappreciated.  It  is  my  belief 
that  a  better  day  will  dawn  for  this  generally  misunderstood 
but  highly  desirable  orchard  product. — G.  P.  W. 

By  George  P.  Weldon 


Ill's  En§y  Wtoem 


CONTRIBUTING  HORTICULTURAL 
Pomologist,  Chaffey  Juni 

stem,  might  be  considered  such  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

The  surface  of  the  fruit  may  be 
covered  with  a  heavy  "fuzz,"  the 
amount  and  character  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  variety.  In  color,  the 
quince  varies  from  green  to  light 
yellow.  Some  varieties  never  become 
fully  yellow,  while  others  take  on  a 
rich  color. 

Not  Pleasant  to  Eat  Raw 

The  texture  of  the  fruit  is  objec- 
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straight  like  those  of  the  apple  or 
pear,  and  there  is  consequently  little 
to  suggest  the  beautiful  symmetry  of 
the  common  trees. 

The  rooting  of  quince  trees  is 
shallow,  making  it  possible  to  grow 
them  on  soils  of  insufficient  depth 
for  good  results  in  apple  and  pear 
culture.  Like  all  other  trees,  the 
quince  will  respond  to  rich  soil  and 
good  treatment.  Generally  speaking, 
the  finest  quality  is  found  in  the  fruit 
produced  in  rich,  dry  soils.  Hardiness 


NOT  HIS  WIFE'S  FIRST  BISCUITS 

This  unfortunate  gentleman  merely  has  taken 
a  large  bite  from  a  hard,  green  quince.  (Re- 
marks deleted  by  censor.)  The  California  tree 
shown  below  Is  bearing  heavily  at  five  years  of 
age.  In  the  East  the  quince  requires  a  longer 
period  of  time  to  reach  maturity. 


e 


A  MCCH  MORE  PLEASING  ASPECT 

5  Is  developed  In  the  case  of  the  man  at  the  left. 
!  whom  our  artist  depicts  In  the  act  of  enjoying 
I  a  "by-product"  of  this  valuable  fruit. 


tionable,  being  solid,  woody  and 
granular.  As  to  flavor,  except  when 
it  is  very  ripe,  there  is  an  astringency 
which  makes  the  quince  objectionable 
to  eat  before  cooking. 

Quince  trees  are  inclined  to  be 
small,  gnarled  and  more  or  less 
bush-like.  The  growth  takes  place 
from  axillary  buds  and  a  peculiar 
twisting  of  the  branches  due  to  this 
fact  may  be  noticed  when  trees  are 
examined.    Branches    are  never 


greater  than  that  possessed  by  most 
other  kinds  of  trees  makes  it  possible 
for  quinces  to  grow  over  a  wide  range 
of  territory.  In  the  desert  regions 
they  may  be  found  thriving  and  pro- 
ducing  with  an  apparent  "liking"  for 
the  adverse  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  found  doing  equally  as 
well  in  sections  where  citrus  trees 
thrive. 

Quince  trees  are  very  easily  start- 
ed from  cuttings.    In  California  these 


How  to  Make  "Quince  Honey" 

Peel,  quarter  and  remove  the  coret  from  five  large,  ripe  quince*  and 
grind  fine  with  a  meat  grinder.  Prepare  a  syrup,  using  five  pound,  of 
sugar  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Bring  the  syrup  to  a  boil  and  add  the  quince  pulp  and  juice  imme- 
diately after  grinding. 

Boil  for  IS  minute;  if  a  clear,  whitish  product  is  desired,  or  20  min- 
utes for  a  pink  product.  Put  in  jars  of  pint  or  quart  site  like  preserves 
or  jam. 

One  taste  of  this  delicious  product  will  convince  yoa  that  the  quince 
is  not  so  "unfriendly"  after  all,  and  possibly  convert  you  from  a  "knocker" 
into  a  booster.     Try  it! 


should  be  rooted  during  the  winter 
season  or  very  early  in  the  spring 
from  twigs  of  one-year-old  wood, 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  and  placed 
in  light  soil  or  sand. 

Seedlings  also  may  be  budded  or 
grafted,  as  in  the  case  of  other  pome 
fruits,  but  the  ease  with  which  rooting 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  cutting 
method  is  responsible  for  practically 
all  quince  trees  being  grown  from 
cuttings. 

Varieties  of  Quince 
A  number  of  different  varieties  are 
listed,  in  the  catalogs  of  nurserymen 
Orange  and  Champion  are,  according 
to  Bailey,  the  two  leading  varieties  in 
the  East.  In  addition  to  these,  we 
find  listed  here  in  California  other 
varieties,  among  which  are  the  Pine- 
apple and  Banana,  each  of  which 
seems  to  possess  considerable  merit 

Distance  for  Planting 

Because  of  the  dwarf  habit  of  the 
quince  tree,  rather  close  planting  i* 
desirable.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
set  them  from  13  to  IS  feet  apart,  but 
a  better  distance,  when  conditions  are 
at  all  favorable  for  growth,  is  20  feet, 
making  108  trees  to  the  acre. 

Time  of  Bearing 
In  the  East,  quince  trees  are  con- 
sidered rather  tardy  bearers,  and  com- 
mercial crops  of  a  good  size  are  not 
expected  in  less  than  10  or  12  years 
In  California,  where  conditions  are 
favorable,  however,  commercial  pro- 
duction in  five  years,  as  with  other 
pome  fruits,  is  the  rule. 

Markets 

In  the  case  of  a  little-grown  frun 
such  as  the  quince,  there  is  often  a 
very  satisfactory  local  market.  House- 
wives have  used  this  fruit  widely  for 
jelly-making,  combining  the  juice 
with  that  of  other  fruits,  especially 
the  apple,  as  the  delicate  flavor  it 
imparts  is  popular  among  those  who 
know  it.  Quince-and-apple  sauce  also 
is  a  favorite  dish  in  many  homes 
Consequently  producers  who  have  had 
a  few  trees  generally  find  quite  a 
satisfactory  market  and  receive  fairly 
good  prices.  In  a  few  cases,  ship- 
ments of  considerable  size  have  been 
made  to  Eastern  points  where  the  de- 
mand has  been  good. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  other  orchard 
products,  standardization  of  the  pack- 
age and  a  good,  honest  pack  of  well- 
selected  fruits  would  do  much  toward 
improving  market  conditions.  THE 
PUBLIC,  GENERALLY,  NEEDS 
TO  BE  EDUCATED  TO  THE 
TRUE  VALUE  OF  THE  QUINCE. 
The  common  idea  that  it  is  of  little 
value  when  prepared  alone  will  be 
dispelled  when  more  people  have 
partaken  of  some  of  the  delicious 
products  made  from  the  pure  fruit 
It  is  the  writer's  desire  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  one  of  these  products, 
which  from  personal  knowledge  can 
be  most  highly  recommended. 
Delicious  Quince  Honey 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of 
preparing  quinces  as  described  else- 
where in  this  article,  but  the  public 
generally  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  thai 
such  a  delicious  product  as  "quince 
honey"  (recipe  for  which  is  given 
herewith)  can  be  made  from  the  fruit 

Last  season  quince  honey  pre-1 
pared  in  this  manner  was  given  to  a 
few  friends  who  had  never  sampled 
it  before.  One  man's  testimony  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  tasted 
a  more  delicious  product  of  the  kind. 
Another  stated  that  immediately  after 
eatini?  some  of  it  he  went  to  a  nur- 
seryman and  purchased  a  quince  tree 
Since  the  verdict  of  so  many  who  have 
tasted  quinca  honey  has  been  unanr- 
mously  favorable,  it  is  hoped  that 
many  Orchard  and  Farm  readers  ma" 
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How  to  Grow  Mini 


Practical 


PEPPERMINT  requires  a  loose, 
rich,  moist  soil,  such  as  "first- 
bottom"  land  near  a  lake  or 
stream.  Swamp  or  muck  lands  are 
well  adapted  to  this  plant,  which 
Deeds  much  moisture,  humus  and 
nitrogen.  While  the  soil  should  be 
loose  and  easily  worked,  it  should 
be  of  such  texture  as  to  pack  down 
well  when  wet. 

Overflowing  with  water  does  no 
damage,  provided  the  water  does  not 
stand  on  the  field  and  the  soil  does 
not  wash.  Irrigation  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  during  a  dry 
summer.  A  humid  climate  is  prefer- 
able, but  there  should  be  sunshine 
during  the  harvest  season,  as  damp, 
muggy  weather  at  this  time  (August) 
greatly  reduces  the  yield  of  oil.  Win- 
ter freezing  and  spring  frosts  do  no 
material  damage,  but  freezing  in  July 
or  August  is  very  injurious  and  mint 
should  not  be  planted  where  there  is 
danger  of  frost  at  this  season. 

Method  of  Planting 

Roots  for  planting  are  obtained  by 
plowing  up  a  mint  field  which  has 
keen  planted  the  previous  spring.  The 
roots  are  gathered  with  a  fork,  the 
dirt  is  shaken  off,  and  then  they  are 
put  in  piles  and  covered  with  dirt 
until  needed  for  planting  or  shipping. 
Roots  from  older  fields  may  be  used, 
but  are  smaller  and  do  not  grow  so 
vigorously.  Oregon  produces  the 
finest  mint  roots  grown,  a  large 
Eastern  grower  having  shipped  a  ton 
of  them  to  Michigan,  where  mint  is 
grown  extensively. 

About  20  sacks  of  100  pounds  each 
are  required  to  plant  an  acre.  The 
"going"  price  at  present  is  about  $1.50 
per  sack.  One  acre  will  provide  suf- 
ficient roots  to  plant  10  acres. 

Ground  intended  for  mint  should  be 
plowed  in  the  fall  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  about  six  inches 
deep.  Planting  may  be  done  any 
time  in  the  fall,  winter  or  spring,  but 
early  spring  planting  is  preferred. 

Soil  Preparation  and  Planting 

Previous  to  planting,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  by 
disking  and  harrowing,  and  furrows 
opened  up  to  a  depth  of  about  six 
inches  with  a  small  lister,  single- 
shovel  plow  or  two-horse  cultivator 
having  one  large  shovel  on  each  gang. 
The  roots  are  carried  in  a  sack  slung 
over  the  shoulder,  something  like 
that  used  in  sowing  grain  by  hand, 
and  the  roots  are  dropped  in  the 
furrow  so  as  to  form  a  continuous 
"string." 

The  planter  covers  the  roots  slightly 
with  a  dragging  motion  of  his  feet, 
after  which  the  furrows  are  filled  by 
cross-harrowing  or  dragging  with  a 
float:  Roots  should  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  One 
man  can  plant  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  a  day. 

Cultivation  Important 

Cultivation  is  done  with  a  spike- 
I  tooth  harrow  or  weeder — or  both — 
working  the  land  crosswise  until  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  these  implements. 
Subsequent  cultivation  is  done  with  a 
one-horse  garden  cultivator  or  a  two- 
horse  bean  or  corn  cultivator,  supple- 
mented with  hand  hoeing,  until  about 
June.  Any  weeds  remaining  at  har- 
vest  time  are  pulled  out  by  hand,  as 
weeds,  if  distilled  with  the  mint 
plants,  injure  the  quality  of  oil.  Of 
course,  some  weeds  are  much  more 
injurious  than  others,  dog  fennel 
being  one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect 
and  fern  one  of  the  most  harmless. 

Handling  Old  Fields 
Ij       Mint  fields  are  fall-plowed   to  a 
'I    depth  of  about  six  inches  and  culti- 
vated  the  following  spring  the  same 
as  a  newly-set  field,  with  harrow  or 
weeder.    It  is  generally  considered 
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In  our  October  number,  Mr.  Bamhill  discussed  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  mint  industry,  and  cited  instances 
of  large  profits  made  by  growers.  In  this  article  he  covers  the 
successful  culture  of  the  plant  and  practical  information  for 
the  prospective  producer.  The  demand  for  mint  is  increasing. 

By  O.  H.  Barnhill 
Contributing  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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impracticable  to  keep  the  plants  in 
rows  after  the  first  year,  although  one 
grower  did  so  and  doubled  the  yield 
on  an  old  field.  Three  or  four  years 
is  the  usual  profitable  lifetime  of  a 
mint  field,  although  some  continue  to 
produce  good  crops  of  oil  for  seven  or 
eight  years  or  even  longer. 

Mint  usually  is  cut  with  an  ordinary 


two-horse  mower.  Some  growers 
shorten  the  cutter-bar  to  eleven  guards 
and  the  sickle  to  ten  sections,  cut- 
ting but  one  row  at  a  time.  Some  of 
the  plants,  especially  those  on  the  out- 
side of  the  rows,  tend  to  lie  down  on 
the  ground  like  a  vine,  which  makes 
them  difficult  to  reach  with  a  mower. 
Scythes,  hoes  and  even  hand  sickles 
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Contributing  Editor 

AN  event  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  big  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  family  is  the  new  arrangement  whereby  O.  H.  Barnhill  of 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  becomes  CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR  OF  OR- 
CHARD AND  FARM  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  has 
many  subscribers  in  this  great 
-agricultural  empire  and  it  is  our 
desire  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  California,  shall  feel 
an  element  of  personal  service 
in  their  relationship  with  this 
magazine. 

To  use  Mr.  Barnhill's  own 
words,  "The  first  thought  of 
the  reader  probably  will  be,  'Is 
he  a  regular  dirt  farmer,  or  just 
one  of  the  book  variety?'" 
And  here  is  Mr.  Barnhill's  own 
answer  to  the  question: 

"I  was  born  on  a  farm  and 
played  in  the  dirt  until  old 
enough  to  work  it,  the  latter 
having  been  my  occupation  ever 
since."  « 

Studies  Agricuture 

At  the  age  of  20  Mr.  Barnhill 
began  the  study  of  agriculture, 
through  farm  papers,  books  and 
bulletins,  and  before  he  was  of  age  had  become  a  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  press.  Mr.  Barnhill's  agricultural  education  is  a  combination 
of  experience  and  home  study,  which  in  the  mind  of  at  least  one  of  the 
leading  professors  in  the  Oregon  Agriculture  College,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  ordinary  college  course  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  Barnhill  has  taken  a  high  degree  in  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks.  He  has  spent  18  years  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  largely  in 
Oregon,  although  his  travels  have  taken  him  into  nearly  all  the  States 
west  of  Ohio  and  Georgia,  both  north  and  south.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  important  agricultural  organizations,  and  was  the  organizer  and 
leading  spirit  in  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers'  institutes  in  the 
United  States. 

He  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  co-operative  farm  organization 
work  and  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  fruit  growers  in  promoting 
better  methods  of  production  and  selling. 

A  Practical,  Successful  Farmer  First 
During  all  these  years,  Mr.  Barnhill  has  been  first  a  successful 
farmer  and  orchardist  with  wide  acquaintance  and  enviable  reputation 
among  leading  agriculturists  and  business  men  of  the  Northwest.  His 
work  at  Ashland,  Ore.;  Kalispell,  Mont.,  and  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  early 
demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  producer  and  leader  in  three  widely 
separated  districts. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  in  demand  among  his  neighbors  for 
agricultural  advice,  and  his  mail,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  is  "always 
pleasantly  cluttered  up"  with  inquiries  regarding  farming  methods.  It 
is  a  pleasure,  he  adds,  to  answer  such  questions  when  stamps  are 
enclosed  for  reply. 

Occupies  an  Advantageous  Position 
Situated  as  he  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Willamette  Valley  within 
sight  of  one  of  America's  greatest  agricultural  colleges,  Mr.  Barnhill 
is  in  a  position  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  agricultural  progress  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  has  the  practical  knowledge  and  literary  ability 
that  enable  him  to  interpret  this  information  in  an  interesting  and 
helpful  manner. 

All  of  our  old  readers  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Barnhill's  work  through 
the  very  interesting  articles  he  has  contributed  to  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  three  years.  Watch  for  more 
of  his  articles  in  future  issues. — The  Editor. 
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sometimes  are  used  for  cutting,  espe- 
cially in  gleaning  after  a  mower. 

Preparation  of  Oil 
Old  English  "pepperminters"  used 
to  put  the  green  herb  into  a  huge 
copper  kettle  holding  500  pounds,  and 
build  a  fire  underneath,  literally  boil- 
ing out  the  oil,  of  which  two  to  five 
pounds  was  obtained  from  one 
kettleful. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
very  little  oil  is  lost  by  evaporation 
if  the  plants  are  allowed  partially  to 
dry  before  distillation,  while  the 
labor  of  handling  is  greatly  reduced, 
since  the  plants  lose  one-half  their 
weight  and  the  time  of  distillation  is 
reduced  one-third. 

In  dry,  bright  weather  the  crop  will 
wilt  sufficiently  in  a  day  or  two,  when 
it  is  raked  with  a  wooden  hand  rake, 
weeder  or  ordinary  hay  rake,  the  lat- 
ter implement  being  the  one  com- 
monly used.  The  hay  is  then  put  in 
small  piles  and  hauled  to  the  still  in 
an  ordinary  hay  rack.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  piles  too 
large,  because  the  weather  may  be- 
come damp,  causing  the  hay  to  heat 
and  partial  distillation  to  take  place. 

Construction  of  Still 
A  mint  still  consists  of  one  or  more 
— usually  two — large  wooden  tanks  in 
which  the  hay  is  steamed;  a  boiler 
set  in  masonry  for  generating  steam; 
a  long  tin  pipe  or  "worm"  for  con- 
densing the  steam  and  a  water  tank 
to  supply  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
The  mint  tanks,  or  tubs,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  usually  hold  about 
32  barrels  each.  Each  is  supplied  with 
an  iron  grating  in  the  bottom,  to 
wjiich  chains  are  attached  and  hooked 
on  the  walls  of  the  tank  near  the  top. 
This  contrivance  is  of  great  assist- 
ance in  removing  the  mint  from  a  tub 
after  each  "charge"  has  been  steamed. 
A  second  grating  may  be  placed  near 
the  middle  of  the  tank. 

Handled  Like  Hay 
The  hay  is  moved  from  wagon  to 
tub  and  back  again  by  means  of  a 
hay  fork  and  derrick,  fitted  with 
block-and-tackle  and  windlass,  al- 
though where  an  engine  is  used  for 
pumping  water  it  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  turning  the  windlass.  As 
the  hay  is  placed  in  the  tub,  the  steam 
is  turned  on  to  wilt  it  down,  so  that 
as  much  as  possible  may  be  tramped 
into  the  tub.  When  the  latter  is  well 
filled  the  tightly-fitting  cover  is 
clamped  in  place,  the  steam  entering 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  and  escaping 
through  the  worm  at  the  top. 

This  worm  or  steam  pipe  is  about 
five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and 
two  inches  at  the  bottom,  half  its 
length  being  each  size.  The  "worm 
is  carried  back  and  forth  along  one 
side  of  the  still  and  is  cooled  by  water 
dripping  onto  it  from  two  perforated 
tin  troughs,  one  for  the  top  half  and* 
the  other  for  the  bottom  half.  This 
water  is  collected  again  into  other 
troughs  and  run  into  the  boiler. 

Collecting  the  Oil 

The  condensed  steam,  now  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid,  is  conducted  into  a 
vessel  where  the  water,  being  heavier 
than  oil,  settles  to  the  bottom,  forc- 
ing the  oil  to  the  top,  somethink  like 
milk  and  cream  in  a  pan.  The  water 
is  drained  off  through  a  pipe  which 
leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
to  a  point  near  the  top,  something 
like  a  watering  pot.  The  oil  is  dipped 
out  or  run  off  through  another  spout 
near  the  top  of  the  vessel,  strained 
through  a  thick  layer  of  flannel  and 
put  into  tin  cans  and  sealed  for 
market.  Between  the  oil  and  water 
there  is  a  greenish-yellow  scum  called 
"mother  liquor." 

Mint  oil,  it  should  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained, is  contained  in  minute  cells 

(Continued  on  Page  IT) 
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it  ONE  thing 
that  agrees  with., 
all  the  family 
and  that  all  the 
family  agrees  on 

Say  " Gear-ar-Jcliy\ 
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Husky,  Healthy 
Growing  Pigs 

the  Result  of 


The  high  development  of  LACTIC  ACID  found  in  LACTEIN  Condensed 
BUTTERMILK  supplies  the  growing  pigs  with  the  nourishment  and  tonic 
which  keeps  the  organs  thoroughly  cleansed  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes 
a  most  nutritious  food  for  the  rapid  and  strong  development  of  the  pig 
LACTEIN  Condensed  BUTTERMILK  is  a  proven  producer  in  the  feeding 
of  pigs— and  the  demand  shows  how  extensively  it  is  used  by  the  hog 
raisers. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  LAC- 
TEIN Condensed  BCTTKR- 
M I  I  K  TODAY. .  .  You'll 
notlee  the  benefit  and  the 
results  "ill  spell  added 
profit. 


LACTEIN  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory 
MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Is  the  day  at  hand  when  the  farmer  will  perform  all  of 
his  ivork  simply  by  "pressing  a  button"?  Perhaps  not  quite, 
but  at  any  rate  ive  have  now  the  self-guiding  tractor.  This  is 
but  a  logical  development   in  the  long  line  of  ploxving 

improvements. 

By  P.  J.  Cooney 


THE  crooked  stick  of  prehistoric 
ages  gave  way  to  the  steel-shod 
wooden  plow.  Then  came  the 
steel  plow'  with  the  coulter  cutting 
the  sod  in  front,  only  to  be  displaced 
by  the  sulky  plow,  which  enabled  the 
farmer,  instead  of  walking  weary 
miles,  to  sit  comfortably  in  a  scat. 

Today  the  sulky  plow  is  disappear- 
ing almost  as  rapidly  as  the  horses 
on  the  big  ranches  and  its  place  is 
being  taken  by  the  big  gangs  drawn 
by  tractors. 

'  It  seems  almost  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  tractor  be  steered  mechani- 
cally, yet  the  automatic  driver  is  here 
in  the  form  o"f  the  furrow  guide,  which 
holds  the  tractor  steadily  to  the  fur- 


used,  but  also  on  sloping  hillsides, 
where  a  curved  furrow  is  a  necessity. 
It  can  successfully  negotiate  any 
curve,  provided  the  degree  of  curva- 
ture is  not  more  than  one  foot  in  20. 
On  ground  comparatively  level,  of 
course,  a  furrow  accurately  straight 
is  the  primary  essential,  as  the  ac- 
commodating furrow  guide  will  re- 
produce every  curve  in  the  original 
furrow  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

Under  Varying  Conditions 

An  inexperienced  operator  can,  ex- 
cept for  the  turning  at  the  end  of  the 
furrows,  do  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
job  of  plowing  or  discing,  and  as  the 
steering  wheel  is  not  used  at  all,  a 


In  Action 

Here  it  thown  the 
furrow-g  uide, 
operating  upon  a 
m  m  all,  crawler- 
type  machine  in 
the  Perrit  Valley 
of  California. 


row  regardless  of  whether  the  ma- 
chine is  traveling  up  hill,  down  hill  or 
on  the  level. 

Construction  of  Guide 

The  device  consists  of  a  long  rod, 
which  projects  ahead  of  the  tractor. 
At  its  ends  are  two  discs  on  indi- 
vidual axles.  They  are  set  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  one  operating  cjose  to 
the  furrow  edge,  the  other,  of  a 
greater  degree  of  inclination,  playing 
on  the  plowed  ground.  The  rotation 
of  the  discs  as  they  touch  the  edge,  or 
the  plowed  side  of  the  furrow,  exer- 
cises a  leverage  on  the  rod  which 
holds  the  tractor  to  its  course  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Driving  an  automobile  or  a  tractor 
for  a  long  period  of  time  is  not  hard 
work  physically  but  it  is,  owing  to 
the  constant  attention  required,  a  tre- 
mendous nervous  strain,  as  all  who 
have  tried  it  will  testify.  The  furrow 
guide  does  away  with  this  strain. 
From  the  time  the  tractor  turns  into 
the  furrow  at  one  end  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  driver  to  pay  any  at- 
tention whatever  to  the  wheel.  On 
the  big  dry  farming  lands  of  Scott 
Bros,  in  the  Perris  Valley,  where 
the  tractor  guide  is  in  use,  the  writer 
has  walked  with  the  driver  alongside 
of  the  machine  for  a  quarterof  a  mile 
of  furrow,  the  whole  mechanism,  trac- 
tor and  plows,  with  no  man  within 
20  feet  of  it,  plodding  along  by  itself. 
At  the  end  of  the  furrows  the  oper- 
ator is,  of  course,  necessary.  Here 
the  guide  is  lifted  by  a  mechanism 
operated  from  the  seat,  which  is 
dropped  again  when  the  machine 
swings  over  to  the  furrow  on  the 
other  side. 

Not  only  on  level  land  can  It  be 


big  percentage  of  the  wear  on  the 
steering  bands  and  drums  is  saved. 
Perhaps  the  most  unique  thing  about 
the  furrow  guide  is  the  way  in  which 
it  will  pull  the  tractor  back  into  the 
furrow  even  when  it  is  started  some- 
where else. 

When  started  on  the  p-iowed 
ground  10  yards  from  the  furrow,  it 
will  work  itself  back  into  the  furrow 
inside  of  100  yards,  bringing  the 
tractor  and  plows  into  place  behind  it. 
One  Man  to  Three  Tractors? 
.An  additional  experiment  was  tried 
on  the  Scott  Bros,  ranch  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  writer.  The  tractor  was 
started  on  the  unplowed  ground  about 
25  feet  from  the  furrow;  within  150 
feet  the  furrow  guide  had  worked  its 
way  back  into  the  furrow.  The  pos- 
sibilities in  the  use  of  the  guide, 
especially  on  large  ranches,  where  a 
number  of  tractors  of  the  crawler  type 
are  in  use,  are  interesting.  As  the 
tractor  guides  itself,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  be  an  operator 
on  it  at  all  except  for  the  turning 
operations  at  the  end  of  the  field. 

It  would  be  quite  feasible  to  oper- 
ate a  number  of  tractors,  having  fur-i 
row  guides  attached,  without  having 
a  driver  for  each  individual  tractor. 
Two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
furrows,  on  a  large  ranch,  could  eas- 
ily attend  to  the  turning  of  five  oi 
more  tractors  provided  the  furrow! 
were  long  enough  and  the  machine! 
started  out  with  the  proper  interval, 
between  them. 

Self-Operating  Fleet 

In  Imperial  Valley,  where  the  tr» 
tor  is  coming  into  almost  univers* 
use,    one    large    corporation  whlcl 

(Continued  on  Pace  tO) 
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Copyriebt  1920.  liy  The  Goodyear 


Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


"The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  make  a  motor  truck  a  real  farm  tool.  I  use  mine  to  pull 
a  hay  cutter,  or  a  rake,  or  an  automatic  loader,  as  well  as  to  haul  grain  to  the  thresh- 
ing machine  and  then  to  the  bams  for  storage.  The  pneumatics  roll  through  our  peat  bogs, 
14feetdeepihplaces,  which  we  use  for  fuel  supply;  teams  can't  go  into  themafter  rains,  pneu- 
matics can.  1  haul  pure-bred  Holstein  stock  to  St.  Paul,  80  miles,  without  appreciable  shrink- 
age. Others  takedaystodo  the  harvesting  I  do  in  hours — becauseofmytruckonpneumatics. — 
E.  H.  Kuchenbecker,  Owner,  Oakcraft  Grain  and  Dairy  Farm,  Owatonna,  Minn.,R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


THROUGHOUT  agricultural  America  today  there 
is  many  a  farmer  who  can  make  a  report  similar 
to  the  one  given  above,  regarding  the  all-round  utility 
and  value  of  a  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

Just  as  the  application  of  motor  power  quickens  plow- 
ing, pumping,  spraying,  grinding  and  other  farm  opera- 
tions, so  dries  truck  power  aided  by  the  active  pneumatics 
quicken  farm  work  in  a  large  variety  of  ways. 

All  those  tons  of  produce,  stock  and  supplies  that  other- 
wise require  such  tedious  toil  in  handling  and  hauling, 
are  rapidly  loaded  and  whisked  between  farm  and 
town  on  the  big,  smooth-going  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 


Farm  products  formerly  limited  to  selling  points  only 
a  few  miles  away,  now  have  ready  access  by  means  of 
trucks  on  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  to  markets  sometimes 
50  to  100  miles  distant. 

In  the  most  strenuous  of  such  duty  these  pneumatics 
demonstrate  the  rugged  strength  of  their  Goodyear 
Cord  construction  which  makes  possible  that  excep- 
tional reliability  with  which  they  serve. 

Farmers'reportsof  savings  and  advantagesobtained  with 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  and  other  motorized  equipment, 
will  bemailed  on  request  by  The  GoodyearTire&  Rubber 
Company,  from  Akron, Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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A  PAINT  MESSAGE 
TO  PROPERTY 
OWNERS 


Buildings  that  are  well  painted  will  last 
for  years. 

Paint  is  the  best  building  insurance  you 
can  buy. 

Good  Paint  adds  to  the  value  and 
appearance  of  your  property. 

Every  exterior  or  interior  surface  that 
is  exposed  to  weather  or  to  wear  should 
be  protected  by  a  suitable  and  wearwell 
finish. 

Replacements  and  repairs  are  expensive. 

Our  70  Years  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence guarantees  to  all  users  of  Fuller  Paint, 
Varnish  or  Enamel  a  quality  product  that 
preserves  and  beautifies. 


70  Years 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
SEn  Diego,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
Portland,  Ore.  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash.  Boise,  Idaho 

Manufacturers 
PAINTS,  ENAMELS,  STAINS,  VARNISHES, 

PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD 
For  Sale  by  Distributors  of  W.  P.  Fuller  86  Co.'s  Products. 


Sorgeon,  Spare  That  Tree! 


By  the  Editor 


THE  term  "operating  expense"  in 
the  orchardist's  accounts  may 
take  on  a  new  meaning  if  the 

experiments  being  conducted  by  a 
Southern  California  "tree  doctor"  re- 
sult in  universal  adoption  of  his 
theory. 

The  present  generation  has  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  development  of  an 
interesting  science,  known  as  chiro- 
practic, based  on  the  theory  that  most 
human  ailments  are  due  to  misplace- 
ments of  the  spinal  vertebra,  which 
interfere  with  circulation  and  the  flow 
of  nf rvf  force 

T"    '  i  •••nJlar  idea  could  be  applied 


the  growing  period.  He  advises  is 
case  of  severe  "sickness,"  the  cutting 
of  the  bark  in  three  or  four  places, 
from  a  point  near  the  base  of  the 
tree  to  the  lower  limbs,  and  similar 
slitting  of  the  limbs  affected. 

This  treatment,  he  says,  works  no 
permanent  injury  of  the  tree,  the 
wounds  healing  over  quickly,  through 
the  formation  of  a  scar  tissue. 

Danger  of  Injury 

One  should  take  care,  Mr.  Casad 
points  out,  not  to  make  so  deep  an 
incision  as  to  injure  the  wood.  Merely 
the  bark  is  slit.    One  reason  for  not 


V 
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to  plants  and  trees  suggested  itself 
to  Roland  C.  Casad  of  Covina,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif. 

Heroic  Measures 

More  strictly  speaking,  Mr.  Casad 
might  be  termed  a  combination  chiro- 
practor and  surgeon  for  trees.  By 
means  of  experiments  extending  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  he  has  dis- 
covered, to  his  own  satisfaction  at 
least,  that  most  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  trees,  such  as  scaly-bark, 
June  drop,  mottle-leaf  and  die-back, 
are  due  to  restriction  of  the  sap  flow, 
resulting  from  a  bark-bound  condition 
of  the  tree.  This  flow  of  sap,  Mr. 
Casad  likens  to  the  circulation  of 
blood  in  the  human  body.  Restricted 
circulation,  he  points  out.  is  the  cause 
of  many  human  ailments. 

Says  Bark  Shrinks 

In  the  case  of  trees,  his  remedy  is 
simple  but  severe.  The  tree,  he  says, 
is  unable  to  relieve  the  bark-bound 
condition  resulting  from  some  sudden 
shock,  such  as  drouth,  extreme  cold, 
the  cutting  of  roots,  or  fumigation. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary,  he  main- 
tains, to  slit  the  bark  with  a  knife 
in  order  to  bring  about  normal  flow 
of  the  sap.  Citing  many  instances  on 
his  own  ranch.  Mr.  Casad  says  that 
he  has  cured  most  of  the  common  dis- 
eases of  fruit  trees  by  this  simple 
expedient.  The  cutting,  he  says, 
must  be  done  in  the  spring,  during 


doing  the  work  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
is  because  there  is  danger  that  the 
scars,  if  subjected  to  sudden  weather 
changes,  will  not  heal  properly. 

Mr.  Casad  makes  rather  startling 
claims  for  his  method  as  a  means  of 
promoting  rapid  growth  of  young 
trees,  and  increasing  the  size  and 
quality  of  fruit  on  older  trees.  He 
believes  that  blossoms  and  fruit  drop 
prematurely  because  the  tree  is  over- 
taxed for  sap.  If  parallel  slits  are 
made  in  the  bark,  he  says,  the  trunk 
will  be  enabled  to  furnish  sufficient 
sap  to  sen  the  fruit. 

In'  view  of  the  demonstrated  fact 
that  Panariti  grapes  can  be  made  to 
bear  by  girdling  the  vines  when 
otherwise  they  would  be  barren,  Mr. 
Casad's  theory  assumes  an  impor- 
tance worthy  at  least  of  thoughtful 
consideration. 


Serves  Its  Own  Stat* — "Orchard  and 

Farm  Is  a  California  farm  paper  and 
a  pood  one.  It  Is  the  only  farm  paper 
I  know  of  dealing  with  home  subjects 
almost  exclusively." — George  H.  Knott. 
Clear  Lake.  Wis. 


Appreciation — "I  appreciate  Orchard 
and  Farm  very  much." — James  Baicora. 

Fullerton.  Cal. 


Value  Received — "I  think  Orchard 
and  Farm  a  nice  magazine  and  surely 
worth  the  money." — Mrs.  T.  rutin. 
Brier,  CaL 
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Making  Friends 


(Continued 


N 

be  induced  to  prepare  a  small  amount 
for  trial. 

Enemies  of  the  Quince 

Like  the  apple,  tht  quince  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attack  of  the  codling  moth 
or  apple  worm.  This  pest  injures  the 
fruit  by  tunneling  through  the  flesh 
as  it  feeds.  Spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  as  for  the  same  pest  in  apples 
snd  pears,  will  give  good  results. 

The  only  other  serious  trouble  that 
is  likely  to  attack  the  trees  is  the 
blight.  When  it  occuts,  pruning  away 
of  the  infected  twigs  or  parts  of  the 
tree  is  the  only  remedy,  the  work  in 


from  Pace  S) 

this  case  being  identical  with  that  for 
the  control  of  blight  in  pears  and 
apples. 

The   writer   at   the   present  time 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend. 

large  plantings  of  quince,  but  know- 
ing of  its  merits,  feels  perfectly  safe 
in  suggesting  that  a  few  trees  for 
home  use  may  be  greatly  prized,  or 
that  small  commercial  plantings  may 
be  as  remunerative  as  many  other 
fruits  which  are  commonly  grown.  A 
little  co-operative  publicity  soon 
would  give  the  quince  a  more  im- 
portant place  "on  the  map." 


Oblong  and  Round 


Peach  Tree  Borer 

Will  you  please  give  me  some  advice  on 
,  the  control  of  a  borer,  which  Is  very  destruc- 
I  tlve  to  prune  treee  especially.  This  borer 
[  starts  about  12  or  18  Inches  above  the 
I  sround.  when  very  small,  and  bores  down 
I  between  the  bark  and  wood,  developing;  as 
i  tt  goes,  reaching  the  ground  about  the  time 
\  the  grub  has  matured,  and  forming  a  cocoon. 
r  It  emerges  as  a  black  fly  with  a  long  body 
I  and  wings  tinged  with  blue.  The  head  of 
>  the  grub  is  pointed  with  reddish  tip.  They 
I  do  not  pack  the  wormwood  In  behind  them 
i  but  force  It  out  at  a  hole  In  the  bark. — Sub- 
i  ecrlber. 

Professor  Weldon's  Reply 
My  recent  short  article  In  Orchard 
I  and  Farm  did  not  of  course  treat  of  all 
i  the  species  of  borers  that  occur  in 
I  fruit  trees  but  merely  a  few  of  those 
I  that  have  been  of  most  importance  in 
t  this  State.  From  your  description  of 
I  the  borer  which  is  doing  injury  in  Ore- 

■  gon,  I  presume  that  what  you  have  is 
I  the  common  "peach  tree  borer,"  of 
m  which  there  are  two  species.  Eastern 
I  peach  growers  are  troubled  with  what 
I  is  called  the  Eastern  peach  tree  borer, 
I  scientifically  known  as  Sanninoidea 
t  exitioxa,  while  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we 
I  have  a  species  called  the  Western 
I  peach  tree  borer,  bearing  the  scientific 
J    name  Sanninoidea  opalescens. 

The  adult  of  the  Western  species, 
I  which  I  presume  you  have  from  the 
'  description  given,  is  a  dark-colored 
W  moth  with  clear  wings  and  belongs  to 
I  the  family  of  clear-winged  moths, 
I  Besiidae,  the  members  of  which  re- 
jt  lemble  wasps. 

The  control  of  this  pest  is  difficult. 
I  Various  methods  have  been  tried,  most 
I  of  them  with  rather  indifferent  suc- 
T  cess.  Probably  the  most  practical  thing 
I  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
W  larvae  by  means  of  a  knife  blade  or  a 
K  wire  inserted  into  their  burrows,  going 
I  over  the  trees  In  the  fall  and  again  In 
K  the  spring  of '  the  year.    This  means 

much  work  and  especially  great  care. 

'    The  entomologist  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 

■  cultural  College  at  Corvallis,  Ore., 
I.  would  be  able  to  identify  the  insect 

■  to  which  you  refer  and  if  I  am  wrong 
J  In  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  Western 

■  peach  tree  borer  he  would  be  able  to 

■  set  you  right.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 

■  you  correspond  with  Prof.  A.  L.  Lovell, 
ft  Entomologist,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

A  Great  Help— "I  want  to  say  that 
Orchard  and  Farm  Is  a  great  help  to 
me  and  I  enjoy  it  very  much." — Billy 
Bannon,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Types  of  Quinces 

Seedling  Stock 


Can  you  tell  me  from  whom  I  can  secure 
peach,  Marboleum  plum,  apricot  or  almond 
seedlings  suitable  to  graft  prunes  on  this 
coming  spring?  I  would  like  from  one  to 
three  or  five  thousand. 

Professor  Weldon's  Reply 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  seedling  stock  for  the  prop- 
agation of  nursery  trees  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  nurseryman  who  could 
supply  you  with  the  seedlings  desired. 

It  is  just  possible  that  a  few  seed- 
lings could  be  secured  from  some  of  the 
larger  nurserymen  in  California  who 
are  growing  quantities  for  their  own 
use.  A  complete  list  of  California 
nurserymen  can  be  secured  from  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Sacramento. 

Write  to  those  advertising  In  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  If  there  are  any 
seedlings  available  in  the  State,  I  feel 
sure  that  some  of  these  men  would 
be  in  a  position  to  put  you  in  touch 
with  them. 


Handy  Sulphur  Sprayer 

T  N  sulphuring  my  trees  I  have  found 
■  a  way  to  save  both  time  and  labor. 
On  a  wagon  place  a  coal  oil  box,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small,  handpower  dust 
sprayer  machine.  Just  behind  this  place 
a  chair  with  a  bag  of  sulphur  con- 
veniently behind.  With  this  apparatus 
I  can  drive  my  wagon  between  the 

Sear  J>»sr 

^prey^er- 


trees  anil  spray  them  as  fast  as  the 
horse  can  walk,  doing  the  job  in  half 
the  time  that  it  takes  to  walk  from  tree 
to  tree.  The  apparatus  Is  shown  In 
the  accompanying  diagram. — I*.  L.  Kll- 
gore,  Colusa,  Cal. 


Enjoys  the  Magazine — "We  enjoy  the 
magazine  and  don't  want  to  miss  it.  so 
please  change  our  address." — Stephen 
M.  Jacobs,  Alhambra,  Cal. 
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Be  sure  that  this  trade-mark  is  In 
the  waistband  of  your  next  trousers. 


Here's  a  new  idea  in 
Corduroy  trousers! 

You'll  be  glad  to 
know  about  it  — 

You  can  now  buy 
trousers  made  of  a  fine, 
soft  Corduroy — tough 
and  strong  with  a  water- resisting  finish.  This 
cloth  is  made  by  the  oldest  Corduroy  mills  in  the 
United  States. 

Different  from  any  Corduroy  70U  ever  wore! 

When  you  buy  your  next  pair  of  trousers  get 
good  ones.  Be  sure  that  they  have  this  name 
in  the  waistband — 

CROMPTON  "AllWeather'COKDUROY 

Youll  be  glad  you  bought  them. 

1.  Because — they  are  strong,  soft  and  comfortable. 

2.  Because — they  keep  you  dry  in  a  light  shower. 

3.  Because — they  dry  in  double  quick  time  if  you 

get  them  soaking  wet. 

4.  Because — they  protect  you  from  wind  and  cold. 

5.  Because — they  don't  shrink,  stiffen  or  lose  their 

color. 

For  years  CROMPTON  "All  -  Weather •'*  CORDUROY  has 
been  very  popular  for  boys'  school  suits.  Now  it  is  used 
for  the  better  grade  of  men's  work  trousers  —  ( special 
men's  trouser  quality. )  CROMPTON  "All  -  Weather  " 
CORDUROY  is  made  especially  for  outdoor  use.  This  im- 
proved corduroy  is  now  used 
by  most  of  the  important  work 
trouser  manufacturers. 


•GENTLE.MENi 

I  have  had  one  pan 


of 


breeches  made  of  your  cordu- 
roy which  1  have  worn  for  two 
years  in  the  trenches,  in  tanks 
and  the  hardest  kind  of  wear 
and  want  to  have  another  pair 
made. 

Yours  truly, 
(StW)  h.  E.  MITCHELL 

Colonel  of  T.nk  Corp. 
Commending  Headquarter. 

T.nk  Cuter 
Cane,  M«eU.  Met. 


Write  for  Free  Test  Sample 

showing  how  water  rolls  off  CROMPTON 
"All-  Weather"  CORDUROY  just  like 
quicksilver.  Please  send  in  the  name  of 
jour  dealer  when  writing  for  tsst  .card. 

CROMPTON-RICHMOND  CO*  Inc. 
37  East  31st  Street    -    -    -    New  York 


TfitS  good  in  the  Jr&icAcd,  it&gooctiatfie  3tcfld 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


IT  IS  a  regrettable  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  young  orchards  are 
badly  handicapped  from  the  very 
first  by  careless  and  incorrect  plant- 
ing. "Sticking  trees  in  the  ground" 
is  not  planting  them.  The  first  three 
years  in  the  life  of  a  tree  is  the  most 
important  period.  At  best  the  plant- 
ing is  a  severe  shock  to  its  entire 
system. 

To  assist  the  tree  in  recovering 
from  this  shock  and  to  insure  a 
healthy,  rapid  and  successful  growth, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  certain 
details  be  strictly  observed. 

Preparing  the  Soil 

Plowing,  cultivating  and  dragging 
are  the  first  steps  in  preparing  for 
planting.  Digging  of  the  holes  and 
production  of  a  level  surface  which 
permits  planting  at  proper  depth  are 
facilitated  in  this  way. 

The  soil  should  contain  the  correct 
degree  of  moisture.  To  illustrate,  a 
handful  may  be  pressed  firmly  to- 
gether; if  it  remains  packed  when  the 
hand  is  opened,  it  is  too  wet;  if  it 
crumbles  away  fine,  it  is  too  dry;  if 
it  cracks  in  many  little  veins,  it  is 
in  the  best  possible  state  for  planting. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  near  spring, 
but  not  after  the  last  winter  rains, 
unless  abundant  irrigation  can  be  re- 
sorted to  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Staking 

Six-foot  stakes,  painted  white  on 
all  sides,  should  be  driven  in  straight 
rows  at  intervals  of  about  150  feet. 
The  stakes  should  be  carefully  sight- 
ed from  all  sides  and  be  found  exactly 
in  line.  (Staking  only  one  part  at 
a  time  will  almost  invariably  result  in 
crooked  rows.) 

A  straight  wire  without  kinks,  about 
150  feet  long,  can  then  be  used  for 
marking  the  tree  spaces  between  the 
white  stakes.  A  nick  in  the  wire 
with  a  file  shows  the  proper  planting 
space  for  each  tree.  At  each  end  of 
the  wire  is  a  small  loop  for  attaching 
to  an  iron  bar,  which  is  driven  into 
the  ground  and  aids  stretching.  With 
this  practical  equipment,  two  men  can 
stake  out  accurately  a  large  area  in 
surprisingly  short  time. 

The  next  thing  in  order  is  to  make 
a  couple  of  identical  three-foot  plant- 
ing boards,  with  a  V-like  notch  in 
the  exact  middle  of  one  side  and  one 
other  similar  notch  at  each  end. 

The  middle  notch  of  the  board  is 
placed  against  the  stake,  indicating 
the  center  of  the  hole  to  be  dug.  Two 
other  stakes  are  then  driven  firmly 
in  the  other  two  end  notches.  All 
three  stakes  remain  in  the  ground, 
which  is  now  ready  for  the  holes. 

The  Digging 

Given  proper  soil  conditions,  a  hole 
about  16  inches  in  diameter  and  18 
inches  deep  can  easily  be  dug  with  a 
shovel  by  the  average  worker  in  less 
than  five  minutes.  When  the  soil 
is  very  hard  and  a  pick  must  be  used 
about  double  the  time  may  be 
required. 

The  middle  of  the  hole  should,  of 
course,  be  in  the  true  center,  between 
both  stakes.  Extremely  large  holes 
are  merely  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Excessive  depth  simply  nec- 
essitates a  quantity  of  soil  being 
thrown  in  again.  Furthermore,  after 
the  tree  has  been  planted,  water  will 
pack  this  loose  bottom  soil.  The  tree 
will  consequently  sink  below  its 
proper  levei  and  suffer. 

The  Planting 

It  is  supposed  that  trees  true-to- 
name,  on  a  root  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cific soil  formation,  have  been  se- 
cured. The  trees  should  be  free  from 
borers,  have  a  healthy  appearance  and 
possess  strong  root  systems.  Upon 
their  arrival  from  the  nursery  they 
should  be  "heeled  in"  at  once  in  loose, 


Observations  based  on  recent  experience  that  should  be 
of  help  to  the  novice  and  aid  in  preventing  costly  mistakes. 

By  Louis  L.  Huillier 


moisture-retaining  soil.  About  20  at 
a  time  then  arc  taken  out  and  in- 
spected for  borers.  All  broken,  dead 
and  twisted  roots  are  cut  out  with 
shears  or  a  sharp  knife.  All  small, 
dry  rootlets  also  can  safely  be  re- 
moved, as  they  no  longer  are  of  any 
value  to  the  tree.  The  trees  are  then 
heeled  in  again,  only  25  being  ex- 
posed at  a  time  during  planting,  and 
these  protected  from  the  sun  with  a 
wet  sack. 

I  have  found  through  long  and 
varied  experience  that  two  men  can 
plant  to  better  advantage  than  three, 
they  being  able  to  dispose  of  about 


25  trees  per  hour  in  the  following 
manner: 

Setting  the  Trees 

The  planting  board  is  set  in  place, 
the  middle  notch  invariably  facing 
the  same  side.  A  little  loose  soil  is 
thrown  in  the  hole.  The  tree  is  placed 
in  the  center  notch,  the  graft  being 
level  with  the  upper  side  of  the  board. 
One  man  carefully  spreads  out  the 
roots  with  his  hands  and  wedges  the 
soil  in  between  them.  Air  spaces 
must  be  absolutely  avoided. 

The  other  man  throws  fine,  loose 
soil  evenly  around  the  tree,  which  is 
firmly  packed  by  the  planter  within 


Coming — An  Important  Article  About  Trees 

W^l  RECTOR  HECKE  of  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
MM  a  letter  to  Orchard!  and  Farm,  urges  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon 
the  value  of  windbreaks  in  protecting  both  crop*  and  stock. 
_  "A  few  hours'  travel,"  adds  Director  Hecke,  "across  any  of  the 
fertile  valleys  from  Mt.  Shasta  to  Los  Angeles  will  soon  convince  the 
most   skeptical    also    of   the    moral,    spiritual    and    physical    value  of 
windbreaks. 

"Across  these  valleys  sweeps  a  hot  wind  that  dries  the  grain  and 
burns  immature  fruit.  It  is  notable  that  upon  reaching  a  district  wherein 
windbreaks  have  been  systematically  planted  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  surrounding  lands  more  pleasing 

and  inviting. 

"Who  can  say  that  much  of  the  agricultural  success  of  some  of  our 
fairest  counties  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  persistent  and  far-sighted 
work  of  those  who  saw  future  prosperity  in  the  windbreak?" 

It  is  with  full  understanding  of  the  great  interest  in  this  important 
subject  that  Orchard  and  Farm  announces,  for  the  December  issue,  an 
article  by  our  Mr.  George  P.  Weldon,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  wind- 
break planting,  varieties  of  trees,  adaptability  for  different  conditions 
and  conclusions  reached  after  years  *>f  observation  and  experimentation. 
Coming  next  month — December  I 


An  Example  of  Good  Cover-Cropping 
White  sweet  clover  (meHlotus  alba)  in  H.  8.  White  orchard. 
Photograph  taken  July  9.   Vote  excellent  foliage  of  trees. 


Chino. 


Late  Sowing  of  the  Cqver  Crop 


THE  early-sown  cover  crop  has  a 
decided  advantage  over  that  sown 
late  in  the  fall.  However,  when  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  the  crop  up  by 
irrigation  it  may  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  after  the  first  good  rain  before 
the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground. 

Many  a  crop  proves  to  be  a  failure 
because  of  insufficient  moisture.  In 
California  the  winter  cover  crop  has 
become  popular  and,  because  of  cli- 
matic conditions  which  are  favorable 
for  the  growing  of  such  a  crop  in  the 
winter,  California  holds  a  unique  place 
among  the  fruit-growing  States  of  the 
Union.  , 

The  seed  of  mililotus  indica,  being 
very  small,  must  be  sown  shallow.  The 
gardener  knows  that  the  smaller 
vegetable  seeds,  such  as  turnip,  radish 
and  lettuce  won't  grow  and  reach  the 
surface  unless  covered  lightly,  while 
beans,  peas  and  corn  may  be  sown 
deeper  where  moisture  is  more  abun- 


dant The  same  thing  applies  to  cover 
crop  seed. 

Vetch  or  peas  may  he  put  deeper 
Into  the  soil.  But  many  a  crop  of 
mililotus  has  been  lost  or  partially  lost 
because  the  seed  was  not  broadcasted 
and  lightly  covered.  ' 

When  once  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  the  young,  tender  plants  are 
subject  to  wind  damage,  and  drying  out 
may  take  place  unless  a  close  watch 
is  kept  upon  soft  moisture  conditions. 

Water  is  the  great  "plant  invlgor- 
ator"  and  it  is  difficult,  under  the  or- 
dinary conditions,  of  an  arid  country 
to  apply  too  much  water.  The  object 
in  the  case  of  the  eover  crop  being  to 
develop  the  greatest  amount  of  growth 
to  turn  under  for  organic  matter,  strict 
attention  should  be  paid  to  see  that 
growth  does  not  suffer  because  of  too 
little  moisture.  Frequent  (not  neces- 
sarily heavy)  irrigations  during  the 
growing  season  of  the  cover  crop  are 
most  desirable. — G.  P.  W. 


two  or  three  inches  of  the  surface. 
Putting  top-soil  near  the  roots  is  good 
but  not  necessary.  The -tree  must  be 
held  firmly  and*  straight.  A  properly 
planted  tree,  with  a  good  root  system, 
ordinarily  cannot  be  pulled  out  with 
one  hand  by  a  man  of  average 
strength. 

Fertilizers,  except  blood  and  ashes 
(not  oak  ashes)),  should  never  be  put 
in  the  hole,  but  alwavs  scattered 
around  on  the^surface  away  from  the 
bark.  Water  is  necessary  to  make  the 
fertilizer  available.  Be  sparing  of 
manure. 

Heading,  Back 

The  next  operation  is  to  head-back 
the  trees.  This  generally  is  done 
when  they  are  about  knee  high  (18  to 
24  inches).  It  is  done  because  the 
tree,  having  left  in  the  nursery  an 
enormous  part  of  its  root  area,  no 
longer  has  the\vitality  to  support  its 
former  trunk.  The  latter  therefore 
must  be  reduced  accordingly  and,  at 
the  same  time,  conformed  to  estab- 
lished commercial  requirements. 

Already  existant  suitable  limbs  at 
proper  height  may  be  utilized  as  scaf- 
fold branches.  Otherwise  cut  back 
to  a  bud  and  encourage  growth  of 
limbs,  five  or  eight  inches  apart,  along 
different  sides  of  the  trunk.  Three 
limbs  arc  sufficient  and  four  a  great 
plenty.  One  month  later  pinch  out 
with  fingers  all  other  buds  along  main 
trunk.  A  second  pinching  may  be 
necessary  in  May.  \ 

As    soon   as   the   tree   has  been- 
headed-back,    it    should    be  white- 
washed at  once  to  prevent  sunburn. 
The   following   formula  gives  good 
results: 

Lime  5  pounds,  salt  1  pound,  sul- 
phur 1  pound,  water  5  gallons.  Slake 
with  a  little  hot  water  first.  Upon 
application,  the  color  of  the  mixture 
should  be  gray,  turning  snow  white 
as  it  dries. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
scaffold-branches  should  never  be  al- 
lowed to  start  all  from  the  same 
point,  as  this  produces  a  water 
pocket  which  ultimately  rots  out  the 
heart  of  the  trees  and  kills  u. 


Preserving  Vegetables 

ONK  of  the  eldest  methods  of  pre- 
serving foo>;  Is  by  salting  It  When 
the  rush  of  lat<:  summer  and  fall  worlc 
finds  the  housekeeper  with  more  gar- 
den products  on  hand  than  she  Is  able 
to  can  or  dry.  brining  is  the  solution 
of  her  difficulties. 

All  that  Is  necessary  for  brining  is 
a  crock  or  bucket,  a  brine  made  of  two 
pounds  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  water, 
a  cloth  and  plate  or  board,  and  a  heavy 
weight  (all  of  which  should  be  well 
scalded).  For  best  results  vegetables 
should  be  blanched  in  hot  water  or  live 
steam  before  brining.  For  some  vege- 
tables a  weaker  brine  will  do.  With 
string  beans  and  a  few  other  vege- 
tables a  weaker  brine  with  a  little 
vinegar  added  will  give  satisfactory 
results. 

First  Blanch  Vegetables 

Wash  the  product,  blanch  five  min- 
utes in   boiling  water  or  10  in  live 
steam  and  put  It  in  the  scalded  crock; 
add  the  brine,  put  the  cloth  over  the 
top  and   cover  with   plate  or  board. 
Place  on  this  a  scalded  weight  which" 
Is  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  vegetable  . 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    Brine  I 
of  the  "strength  given  will  act  as  a 
preservative    without    causing    a  n  jr  1 
change  in  the  vegetable. 

When  the  vegetables  preserved  in  thla 
way  are  desired  for  use  they  may  be  j 
soaked  a  few  hours  In  fresh  water  to 
remove  the  salt.  They  are  thrn  ready  j 
to  prepare  for  table  use.  Dandelions,  j 
beet  tops,  turnip  tops,  spinach,  chard,  J 
kale,  cabbage,  string  beans,  green  peas  I 
and  corn  may  be  satisfactorily  pre-  .! 
served  by  this  method. 
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Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  Informa- 
tion about  walnuts?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
plant  the  English  walnuts  and  let  them 
crow  Instead  of  planting  the  black  walnut 
and  grafting  tcr  the  English  walnut?  Does 
not  the  English  walnut  grow  satisfactorily 
from  its  seed?  Also  toll  me  something  about 
filberts.     Do  they  grow  in  this  country? 

Professor  Weldon's  Reply 

The  English  walnut  is  grafted  on 
black  walnut  roots  for  several  good 
reasons.  R.  E.  Smith  in  his  book  on 
walnut  culture  In  California  makes  this 
statement: 

"The  propagation  of  the  English 
walnut  upon  its  own  root  has  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned  in  Cali- 
fornia.   This  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  this  root,  while  very  vigor- 
ous   and    thrifty    under  perfectly 
favorable   conditions,   is   easily  af- 
fected by  adversity  and  very  sus- 
ceptible to  unfavorable  conditions." 
It  is  found     that    certain  diseases 
which  do  not  generally  attack  other 
roots  will  attack  the  English  walnut. 
For    example,    the    oak-root  fungus 
(Arnillaria  mellea),  a  disease  which  is 
exceedingly  serious  in  certain  sections 
of  the  State,  is  almost  sure  to  attack 
the  English  walnut  root,  while  the  root 
of  the  black  walnut  is  highly  resistant. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  crown  gall 
and  certain  forms  of  root  rot  which 
affect  walnuts.  Therefore,  while  it  is 
possible  to  grow  seedlings  from  the 
English  walnut  and  bud  them  to  de- 
sirable varieties,  this  is  not  practiced 
in  California  for  the  reasons  given. 

Growing  From  Seedlings 

As  to  growing  seedlings  and  allow- 
ing them  to  fruit,  it  might  be  said  that 
this  was  practiced  in  California  at  one 


time.  In  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties  at  one  time,  the  main  variety 
of  walnut  was  known  as  the  Santa 
Barbara  soft  shell.  This  was  simply 
an  English  walnut  seedling.  In  recent 
years  the  growing  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara soft  shell  has  become  practically 
obsolete  and  our  walnut  plantings  are 
now  of  budded  varieties  such  as  May- 
ette,  Eureka,  Placentia,  Franquette. 
Filbert  Production 
In  reply  to  your  question  regarding 
filberts,  will  say  that  this  nut  is  not 
grown  commercially  in  California  at 
present.  From  time  to  time  experi- 
mental plantings  have  been  made,  but 
results  have  not  been  such  as  to  in- 
dicate that  this  nut  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully. Wickson  makes  this  state- 
ment in  his  book  on  "California 
Fruits:" 

"The  best  English  cob-nuts  have 
been  quite  widely  tried  in  California 
without  successful  results.  Improved 
Spanish  and  French  varieties  of  the 
filbert  were  early  introduced  by 
Felix  Gillet,  of  Nevada  City,  and 
have  been  favorably  reported  by  him 
as  to  growth  and  bearing. 

"A  few  other  growers  in  foothill 
situations  have  reported  success, 
but  as  a  rule  disappointment  has  at- 
tended ventures  with  the  filbert. 
The  most  favorable  regions  for 
farther  experiment  are  apparently 
the  north  slopes  of  the  Coast  Range, 
and  other  cooler  and  moister  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  at  an  elevation  on 
the  Sierra  foothills,  where  Mr.  Gil- 
let  found  them  satisfactory." 


A  Handy  Tool 


Thrip  Control 


THE  Sonoma  County  Farm  Adviser 
describes  a  very  useful  tool  de- 
veloped by  Duvander  Brothers  of 
Windsor  for  use  in  their  prune  drier. 

Prunes  wet  by  rain  must  be  loosened 
from  the  trays  and  stirred  to  pre- 
vent molding,  and  when  this  occurs 
the  work  usually  is  done  by  hand, 
which  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
method. 

This  tool  is  made  with  a  rake  han- 
dle with  a  small  piece  of  galvanized 
wire  stretched  taut  between  two  hold- 
ers. The  wire  can  be  drawn  across 
the  trays  from  end  to  end,  loosening 
and  turning  the  prunes  without  dam- 
aging them. 

The  operation  makes  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  do  the  work  which  pre- 
viously was  done  by  many,  not  only 
more  efficiently  but  also  much  more 
easily. 

Applying  Manure 

How  and  when  should  barnyard' and  horse 
manure  be  applied  to  apple  trees  and  black- 
berry vines  to  secure  best  results?  Can  we 
place  the  manure  in  the  dry  summer  sea- 
son ? — Subscriber. 

Professor  Weldon's  Reply 

The  best  time  to  apply  barnyard 
manure  to  trees,  bushes  or  vines  is 
during  the  late  fall  or  early  winter; 
in  other  words,  it  should  be  applied 
early  enough  so  that  the  rains  of  the 
winter  season  will  hasten  decay  and 
render  the  plant  food  material  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  furrow  method  of  applying,  is 
now  generally  preferred:  that  is,  the 
manure  is  placed  in  deep  furrows 
plowed  on  two  sides  of  the  trees, 
where  the  irrigation  water  will  have 
the  greatest  effect  upon  it. 

Much  Pleased— 

I  think  your  last 
number  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm 
the  best  yet,  and 
regard  two  of  the 
articles  as  worth 
the  entire  sub- 
scription price. 
Inclosed  find  one 
dollar  for  renewal 
from  date.  —  Cor- 
dially, J.  E.  War- 
re  n,  A  1  a  m  e  da 
County,  Cal. 


_N  ADDITION  to  the  many  other 
I  values  attributed  to  cover  crops, 
such  as  providing  nitrogen  and  or- 
ganic matter  and  bringing  about 
aeration  of  the  soil,  they  have  a  very 
valuable  use  in  the  control  of  the 
thrips. 

It  has  been  noted  that  thrips  de- 
veloping on  bare  ground  migrate  to 
the  trees  at  an  earlier  date  than  where 
the  ground  is  covered  with  a  good, 
heavy  growth. 

Often  a  few  days  or  a  week  in  this 
migration  would  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  poor  crop  or 
even  a  total  failure  from  thrip  dam- 
age. 


SENT  POSTPAID  ON 
REQUEST— OUR  BOOKLET 

Fall  Planting 

ALFALFA 


Send  for  this  booklet  now — read 
it  before  you  plant.  It  contains 
valuable  information  for  the 
alfalfa  grower. 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  CO. 


MODESTO 


FRESNO 


Read  "Man  Wanted,"  Page  30. 


VOTE  FOR 

Samuel  M. 

Shortridge 

Republican  Nominee 


for 


United  States  Senator 


1—  SHORTRIDGE  stands  squarely  on  the  Re- 
publican Party  Platform  and  for  the  Republican 
National  Ticket. 

2—  SHORTRIDGE  is  for  tariff  legislation  which 
will  foster  California  industries  and  protect 
California  farmers,  growers  and  labor. 

3—  SHORTRIDGE  is  pledged  by  the  Republican 
Platform  of  California  to  aid  in  the  extension 
of  farm  credits  and  foster  the  producers'  co- 
operative market  associations.  His  opponent, 
now  representing  this  State,  is  part  of  the  pres- 
ent Democratic  administration,  which  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  destroy  our  farmers'  organizations. 

4—  SHORTRIDGE  is  and  has  been  for  twenty 
years  advocating  Japanese  exclusion. 

5—  SHORTRIDGE  is  against  the  Wilson  League 
of  Nations. 
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Save  the  Redwoods? 

NO  ONE  who  has  stood  in  awe 
among  the  giant  redwoods  of 
California  can  fail  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  laudable  movement  for 
protecting  them  from  commercialism. 
>  Yet,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  those  who  champion  the 
cause  of  these  mighty  forest  monarchs 
are  just  in  their  demand  that  all  cut- 
ting of  the  big  trees  be  stopped.  The 
thoughtful  farmer  who  owns  a  silo, 
irrigation  flume  or  tank  of  "everlast- 
ing" redwood  realizes  as  well  as  any- 
one, perhaps,  the  unequaled  properties 
of  this  typical  California  product. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  certain  areas 
of  the  finest  redwoods  be  set  aside 
as  public  parks,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  and  future  generations,  without 
attempting  to  curb  a  great  and  im- 
portant industry  by  "absolute  prohibi- 
tion"? Here  is  food  for  thought  and 
debate  1 


The  Forgetter 

There  are  schools  and  systems  for 
training  the  memory.  But  little  is 
said  about  forgetting,  except,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  a  bad  habit. 

Fortunate,  however,  is  the  man  who 
can  forget.  To  be  a  "good  forgetter" 
is  to  occupy  an  enviable  position.  The 
successful  man,  the  magnanimous 
man,  forgets.  He  is  too  big  to  let 
little  things  disturb  him. 


"I  will  never  make  a  loan  to  you," 
said  a  certain  banker  to  a  certain 
applicant.  "I  have  seen  you  brutally 
kick  a  helpless  dog  almost  into  un- 
consciousness, and  beat  your  horses 
unmercifully." 


Crossing  Accidemts 

N  SEEKING  a  reason  for  the  in- 

I creasing  tendency  of  motorists  to 
race  with  his  train  for  crossings, 
a  California  locomotive  engineer  fails 
to  find  any  logical  excuse  for  the 
practice. 

"Surely  it  cannot  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time,"  he  says.  "If 
auto  drivers  realized  how  little  time 
they  save  even  when  they  succeed  in 
crossing  in  front  of  an  approaching 
train  they  might  be  more  content  to 
wait  until  the  train  had  passed,  and 
thus  guarantee  their  safety. 

"A  local  passenger  train,  consist- 
ing of  an  engine  and  four  or  five 
coaches,  traveling  at  45  miles  an  hour, 
will  make  66  feet  a  second  and  will 
consume  only  five  or  six  seconds  in 
going  over  the  crossing — even  less 
than  that  if  making  the  limit  of  50 
miles  an  hour.  The  heavier,  overland 
train,  with  cars  averaging  a  little 
longer  than  in  local  service,  gener- 
ally will  pass  over  a  road  crossing  at 
the  rate  of  one  car  a  second. 

If  the  auto  driver  stops  at  the 
track  while  the  train  is  still  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  he  will  have  to  wait 


Getting  Ahead  by  Usiog  Their  Heads 

STRATEGY  is  the  basis  of  many  business  achievements.  In  farming,  as  in 
all  other  vocations,  "head  work"  often  characterizes  the  outstanding 
success  of  some  individual.  Many  a  farmer  has  studied  the  "game"  and 
made  good  (when  his  neighbor,  with  equal  opportunities,  failed),  simply  by 
attention  to  little  things  and  by  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for 
profit. 

"Stop  the  tiny  leaks  and  your  reservoir  soon  will  fill,"  said  a  wise  engineer, 
whose  keen  eye  observed  the  great  waste  of  water  resulting  from  a  large 
number  of  almost  invisible  holes.  The  less  experienced  observers  had  been 
looking  for  some  more  apparent  reason  why  the  tank  did  not  hold  water. 

Good  farm  management,  after  all,  is  merely  a  question  of  finding  and 
stopping  the  little  leaks.  But  this  is  not  enough.  It  will  prevent  loss,  but 
it  may  not  increase  profits.  No  good  business  man  is  satisfied  with  "breaking 
even."    Many  a  manufacturer  does  no  more  than  break  even  on  his  major 


A  Philosophy  of  Life  in   Three  Words 

rHE  man  who  designed  the  "Stop-Look-Listen"  lign  received  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  hit  idea.  He  deserved  it,  for  he  was  the  first  philosopher  to 
boil  down  into  three  words  a  creed  for  successful  living.     To  the  casual  ob- 
server the  railroad  crossing  signal  is  nothing  more  than 
a  momentary  warning  of  danger.     Analyzed,  however, 
it  shows  the  way  to  health,  wealth  and  happiness.  Most 
of  the  world's  catastrophes,  from  individual  misfortunes 
o  giant  cataclysms,  are  brought  on  by  thoughtlessness. 
To  "stop,  look  and  listen"  is  to  avoid  this  dangerous 
'ault.     For  no  one  can  "stop,  look  and  listen"  without 
hinking,  and  the  man  who  has  learned  to  think  before 
he  speaks  or  acts  has  gained  a  long  lead  in  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  *  If  his  thought  lies  far  behind  the  act,  so 
as  not  to  create  uncertainty  in  an  emergency,  so  much 
the  better.     The  "Stop-Look-Listen"  sign  should  be  at 
a  safe  distance  from  the  crossing. 


operations,  depending  upon  his  by-products  for  his  profit.  Similarly,  many 
farmers  "bank  upon"  some  so-called  money  crop,  or  side  issue,  to  assure  the 
season's  success. 

An  interesting  example  is  furnished  by  the  increasing  utilization  of  ditch 
banks  and  other  waste  places  on  the  farm  for  profitable  production.  One 
Utah  farmer  a  few  years  ago  started  a  flock  of  purebred  sheep.  He  dis- 
covered that  they  would  derive  their  summer  sustenance  entirely  from  the 
weeds  and  grass  growing  along  the  banks  of  his  irrigation  ditches. 

His  little  flock  improved  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  he  won  important 
prizes  and  made  a  large  number  of  sales  at  high  prices.  And  eventually  his 
minor  "side  issue"  became  more  profitable  than  any  other  branch  of  his 
business! 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  ditch  banks  is  furnished  by 
our  own  Sutter  County  farmers,  who,  during  the  past  month,  have  shipped 
a  score  of  carloads  of  pumpkins  and  squashes,  grown  almost  entirely  on  Sutter 
Basin  ditch  banks. 

As  a  result  of  the  enterprise  of  these  California  farmers,  many  consumers 
in  the  Northwest,  Canada  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  will  enjoy  Sutter 
Basin  pumpkin  pies  for  Thanksgiving.  The  pumpkin  producers  not  only  have 
cleared  their  ditch  banks  of  dangerous,  unsightly  weeds,  but  also  have  dis- 
covered a  new  source  of  attractive  profits.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  appre- 
ciates the  importance  of  "little  things." 


only  about  20  seconds  for  the  train 
to  reach  the  crossing  and  then  a  few 
seconds  more  for  it  to  pass." 

As  long  as  there  are  foolhardy  mo- 
torists there  will  be  crossing  acci- 
dents. One  feels  little  concern  for 
the  fiend  who  risks  simply  his  own 


neck,  except  as  it  may  affect  those 
dependent  upon  him.  But  as  for  the 
driver  who  takes  chances  with  the 
lives  of  others — especially  women  and 
children — would  that  some  kind  provi- 
dence could  eliminate  him  before  his 
crime  could  be  committed  I 


Farmers  Cooceroed  With  the  Tariff 


The  chaotic  condition  of  foreign 
exchange  permits  European  growers 
of  walnuts,  lemons  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  to  flood  America 
with  great  quantities  that  can  be  sold 


at  a  profit  to  them  for  less  than 'the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country. 
"Tariff"  i!  a  word  that  is  ringing 
loudly  in  the  ears  of  every  politician 
who  inclines  his  head  towards  the 
Golden  State. 


ReaJ  Service 

SIBSTITUTING   proven  result* 
for  theories,  the  National  Fans 
School   in    Pennsylvania   is  at- 
tracting world-wide  attention  for  its 
work    of    educating    city    boys  in 
agriculture. 

Absolutely  with»ut  charge,  this 
unique  institution  trains  poor,  city- 
bred  youths  in  practical  and  scientific 
farming.  And  in  direct  refutation  of 
the  theory  that  the  city  boy  cannot 
be  made  into  a  contented  farmer  is 
the  statement  offered  by  Joseph 
Krauskopf,  president  of  the  school, 
that  87  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are 
following  their  chosen  profession 
with  eminent  success) 

This  interesting  institution  was  or- 
ganized over  20  years  ago  by  an  as- 
sociation of  Jewish  philanthropists, 
and  at  present  is  supported  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  business  men 
of  the  Hebrew  faith  in  America.  It 
has  carried  on  its  work  quietly  and 
unostatiously.  It  has  rescued  many  a 
pale  lad  from  the  vitality-sapping  en- 
vironment of  dingy  city  tenements 
and  made  of  him  a  healthy,  happy 
producer  of  food.  May  its  great  work 
continue! 


SeEf=Comsciousness 

ONE  admires  the  man  or  woman 
who  acts  naturally  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  apparently 

is  never  conscious  of  self. 

Self-consciousness  may  be  a  severe 
handicap — may  even  amount  almost 
to  a  disease,  influencing  every  act  and 
thought  of  the  individual,  and  limit- 
ing his  achievements. 

On  the  other  hand,  entire  lack  oi 
this  trait  may  be  an  equal  disadvan- 
tage, preventing  mental  development 
and  the  attainment  of  the  poise  that 
comes  from  self-control  and  under- 
standing of  self. 

To  appear  utterly  unconscious  of 
self,  yet  to  betray  in  every  utterance 
and  gesture  the  conscious  poise  of  the 
well-balanced  and  controlled  mind,  is 
the  difficult  but  happy  medium  for 
which  all  should  strive. 
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(Cmtinaed  Cram  Pvi  ») 

on  the  leaves  and  petals,  chiefly  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These 
cells  are  ruptured  by  heat  and  the  oil 
vaporized,  in  which  form  it  passes  off 
with  the  steam. 

Cost  of  Equipment 

A  two-tub  still  costs  about  $600; 
one-tub,  $500.  These  are  liberal  esti- 
mates and  take  into  account  the  pres- 
ent high  cost  of  labor  and  material. 
Of  course,  the  cost  may  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  an  engine  and 
Other  improvements  and  conveniences. 

It  takes  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  steam  a  tubful  of  mint, 
using  80  pounds  pressure.  This  time 
may  be  increased  to  two  or  three 
hours  if  the  hay  is  not  in  good  con- 
dition. The  hay  should  be  well  wilted 
but  not  bone  dry. 

Some  big  Eastern  stills  use  110 
pounds  of  steam  and  finish  a  charge 
in  IS  minutes.  Two  men  operate  a 
still,  charging  40  cents  a  pound  for 
custom  work.  They  will  run  through 
five  acres  a  day  on  an  average,  or  75 
acres  in  a  season,  working  from  morn- 
ing until  midnight  and  using  one-third 
cord  of  wood  per  day.  After  steam- 
ing the  mint  hay  is  spread  out  to  dry, 
then  shocked  and  afterwards  put  in 
stacks  or  mows,  having  about  half  the 
feeding  value  of  ordinary  hay. 

Average  Returns 

A  good  average  yield  of  mint  under 
ordinarily  favorable  conditions  is  30 
to  40  pounds  per  acre.  The  price  was 
$8  a  pound  last  winter  and  Oregon 
growers  -are  holding  their  1920  crop 
for  that  price.  Before  the  war  it 
averaged  around  $3,  then  fell  to  $1.30 
in  1915  and  has  since  been  tending 
upward,  the  demand  exceeding  the 
supply.  There  is  no  danger  of  glut- 
ting the  market  for  many  years  to 
come.  Three-fourths  of  all  mint  oil 
produced  is  used  in  making  mint  tab- 
lets, lozenges  and  "life-savers,"  al- 
though large  quantities  are  used  in 
medicines,  beverages,  candy,  gum  and 
toilet  preparations. 


Solving  Farm  Labor  Problem 

MORE  efficient  use  of  farm  ma- 
chines has  been  an  important 
factor  in  enabling  farmers  to  plant  an 
acreage  which,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  is  gxatifyingly  large,  in  view 
of  earlier  reports.  Arthur  M.  Evans, 
a  Kansas  farmer,  writes  of  the  situa- 
tion there  In  these  interesting  words: 

"Here  are  the  chief  factors  that  make 
the  labor  shortage  the  season's  best 
joke: 

"More  use  of  machinery  by  which 
the  productivity  of  labor  on  the  farm 
was  increased. 

"Clubbing  together  of  farmers  by 
which  labor  resources  were  pooled. 

"The  attraction  of  higher  wages, 
which  brought  in  a  far  higher  type  of 
harvest  workers  than  usual. 

"Extra  work  and  longer  hours  by 
farmers  themselves — made  possible  by 
tractors  and  other  machinery,  which 
reduces  drudgery." 


The  Muddy  Barnyard 

THE  muddy  barnyard  season  soon 
will  be  at  hand.  During  the  rainy 
period  it  will  be  almost  Impossible  to 
Improve  the  condition.  Therefore,  why 
not  now  give  the  problem  serious 
thought  and  consideration  and  have 
the  yards  In  good  trim  before  the 
rains  appear? 

It  Is  well  to  study  the  course  of 
natural  drainage  and  if  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable amount,  Kitati  uitpt  o>  fluent 
often  can  be  made  by  deepening  the 
ditches  or  by  putting  in  a  system  ot 
underground  tiling. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  natural 
drainage  exists,  and  the  barnyards  are 
extremely  level.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  pave  a  portion  of  the  yard. 

The  practice  of  allowing  hogs  and 
cattle  to  wade  deep  In  mud  during  the 
rainy  season  is  unprofitable,  to  say 
the  least.  Filthy  yards  about  the  barns 
are  one  of  the  most  common  causes  for 
the  dissemination  of  diseases  among 
nr  domestic  animals. 


One  Year  Proves  Its 
Better  Qualities 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  Cleveland  Six  has 
established  the  truth  of  its  better  qualities  by  its  daily 
service  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  owners.  Today  it  is 
recognized  everywhere  for  what  it  really  is — an  excep- 
tional car,  offering  character  and  quality  not  found  in 
other  cars  of  similar  size  and  price.  It  has  made  good 
in  a  big  way. 


The  Cleveland,  built  in  a  great 
modern  factory  and  built  by  an 
organization  skilled  in  the  build- 
ing of  fine  cars,  is  featured  by 
the  performance  of  its  exclusive 
motor,  most  highly  refined  of  the 
overhead-valve  type,  quiet, 
powerful,  pliant  and  economical. 

Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1435 
Sedan    (Five    Passengers)  $2445 


A  motor  that  starts  instantly 
in  even  the  coldest  weather.  The 
chassis  construction  is  sturdy 
throughout,  with  long  underslung 
springs,  positive  brakes  and  un- 
usual ease  of  control. 

Four  attractive  styles  of  body 
are  mounted  on  the  Cleveland 
chassis. 


Roadster  (Three  Passengers) 
Couoe    (Four  Passengers) 


$1435 
$2345 


(Prices  F..  O.  B.  Cleveland) 


There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  2000  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live  or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 


CLEVELAND  AUTOMOE 


iVELAND,  OHIO 


KEEPBEES 

Hees  Increase  the  fruit  crop  while  the/ 
supply  you  with  honey.  Headquarters  for 
everything  needed  hi  caring  for  the  bees. 

Vaulable  booklet,  with  price  list  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

1830  East  Fifteenth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 


BAGS1 


For  AH  Purposes 


New  and  second-hand.  Every  bag  thor- 
oughly Inspected  before  shipping.  Bags 
for  grain,  potatoes,  teed,  rice,  onions, 
beans,  etc.  Whether  buying  or  aelllng, 
communicate  with  us. 

PACIFIC  BAG  COMPANY, 

86S-873  Folsom  St..  San  FrancUc*. 
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FREE  B88K  LAND  CLEARING 


MAKES  HARD  WORK 

EASY 

100% 
POWER 

AND 

SPEED 


WRITE  FOB  THIS  BOOK  TO-DAY 

IT  ALSO  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

LABOR  SAVING  FULLY  GUARANTEED 
SINGLE-DOUBLE -TRIPLE  POWER 


BULL  DOG 

^SUPER.IOR..  ONE    ;',  MA** 

STUMP  PULLER 


FREE  TRIAL 


FOUR  PLANS  OF  PAYMENT 


BULL  DOG  pulls  Un>-W% 

smallest,  low  cut,  green,  rotten,  A 
can-rooted  stumps  or  erec»,cithcT  fj 
in  swwno  or  on  hillsides  in  mirwK 


p^MOHR  STEEL  CO. 


2818  Z8th  St.. 
-in  Francisco 
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Will  Grind  Perfectly  Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 
Complete  With  Traveling  Feed  Table  and  Blower 


ALFALFA 
BEAN  STRAW 
BEANS 

BARLEY  STRAW 
BARLEY 


CORN  ON  THE  COB 
STRAW 

CORN,  FODDER 
CORN,  SHELLED 
KAFFIR  CORN 


SORGHUM 
MILO  MAIZE 
BEET  TOPS 
OATS 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTERS 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DISTRIBUTERS 

B.  HAYMAN  CO.  Inc. 


Since  1876 

118-120  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles 


Taking  Care  of  the  Big  Loads 

Like  the  aeroplane,  Reliance  Trailers  are  built  for 
lightness  of  weight  plus  great  strength.  Reliance 
Trailers  save  truck  power,  allow  heavier  loading  and 
yet  withstand  the  hard  usage  of  continual  trucking. 
Design  is  the  secret — every  ounce  of  excess  metal, 
every  auxiliary  part,  are  eliminated  without  sacri- 
ficing an  atom  of  strength  or  carrying  capacity. 
Roller  bearings  also  help  some. 


Truck 
Trailer 


Our  catalog  explains  other  important  and 
exclusive  mechanical  features  that  go  to 
make  Reliance  Trailers  an  exceptionally 
profitable  investment.  Also  describes  the 
many  sizes  and  models  for  all  sorts  of  indus- 
trial purposes.   Send  for  it. 

Reliance  Trailer  and  Truck  Company,  Inc. 

1650  Howard  Street  San  Francisco 


The    Trailer  with 
Red  Wheels 


^t\W     M  HEAVY  DUTY  


Reliance  drop-frame  model,  giving  low  bed.  Equipped  with  either  knuckle 
 steering  device  or  fifth  wheel.  


e 

Here  are  facts  that  every  reader  of  Orchard  and  Farm 
should  know  and  take  to  heart.  If  your  title  has  been  exam- 
ined and  passed  upon  by  a  reliable  concern  or  attorney,  you 
may  find  little  in  this  article  to  alarm  you.  But  if  you  are  not 
absolutely  sure  of  your  position,  it  may  be  well  to  get  the  matter 
straightened  out  before  it  is  too  late. 

By  Willard  G.  warn 

Legal  Department,  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Berkeley. 

Written  Eapectalljr  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 


WHAT  constitutes  good  title? 
The  elements  involved  are: 
(a)  The  rightful  ownership 
of  the  property;  (b)  rightful  pos- 
session; (c)  the  appropriate  and  legal 
documentary  evidence  of  a  rightful 
ownership;  (d)  freedom  of  the  prop- 
erty from  liens  and  encumbrances  of 
every  kind  and  character,  excepting 
such  mortgages  or  liens  as  are  to  be 
assumed  and  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

If  one  of  the  above  elements  is 
missing,  the  title  is  bad,  but  not  neces- 
sarily "incurable."  One  may  be  the 
rightful  owner  of  property,  but  he 
may  be  out  of  possession.  He  may 
be  the  rightful  owner,  but  wrongfully 
in  possession.  In  either  case  his  title 
is  not  good.  He  may  be  the  rightful 
owner  and  in  rightful  possession,  but 
his  evidence  of  title  may  be  bad,  his 
deed  may  be  unrecorded  or  may  have 
been  improperly  executed  or  acknowl- 
edged. He  may  have  a  proper,  rec- 
orded deed,  but  the  deed  may  be  er- 
roneous from  improper  description  of 
the  property  con- 
v  e  y  e  d,  or  may  ——— — 
have  been  made 
upon  a  void  order 
of  court  issued  in 
probate  or  guard- 
ianship matters  in 
which  the '  court 
had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  buyer  must 
procure  proper 
evidence  of  title 
and  have  it 
examined  and 
passed  upon  by 
someone  qualified 
in  such  matters 
before  he  accepts 
a  deed.  Defects 
that  may  be 
cured  before  the 
property  is 
accepted  may 
become  such 
through  neglect 
on  account  of  the 
death  or  removal 
of  parties,  and 
title  cannot  be 
perfected  without 
great  expense  of 
suing  to  quiet 
title  or  bringing 
eject  ment  pro- 
ceedings. It  has  been  said  that  be 
who  acts  as  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool 
for  a  client.  The  first  case  of  this 
kind  that  came  under  the  wTiter's 
attention  was.  due  to  a  mistake  made 
in  a  deed  drawn  by  the  party  who 
was  attempting  to  deed  to  his  wife 
Lots  16  and  17  of  Block  "B"  of  the 
Sierra  Heights  tracts.  The  deed 
failed  to  state  the  block  number. 
Later  a  judgment  was  procured 
against  the  original  grantor  and  the 
new  owner  attempted  to  have  the 
judgment  creditor  enjoined  from  sell- 
ing the  property  under  execution, 
stating  that  his  deed  had  been  pro- 
cured and  placed  of  record  before  the 
judgment  was  entered. 

The  court  held  that  since  there  were 
several  blocks  in  the  tract  the  descrip- 
tion which  failed  to  state  any  block 
number  had  failed  to  describe  any 
property  and  that  the  record  of  such 
deed  gave  no  notice.  The  amount 
involved  was  some  $2000.  The  pur- 
chaser had  to  pay  the  judgment  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sale  of  his  lots.  In 


Make  Your  Title  Good! 

The  great  majority  of  farm- 
er* will  carefully  investigate 
the  pedigree  of  registered  stock 
and  will  exercise  great  care  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of 
their  seeds,  trees  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  But  once  they 
have  determined  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  made  the 
final  selection,  they  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  sources  or 
evidences  of  the  title.  Many 
buyers  fail  to  have  a  proper 
record  made  of  such  evidence 
of  title  as  they  may  procure, 
there  being  instances  that  have 
passed  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation of  a  deed  being  car- 
ried about  or  kept  in  a  bureau 
drawer  some  10  or  12  years 
before  it  was  recorded.  An  ex- 
amination of  hundreds  of  titles 
in  at  least  four  Western  States 
has  revealed  all  kinds  and 
classes  of  defects  in  title,  both 
curable  and  incurable,  and  im- 
pels the  statement  that  ranchers 
as  a  class  are  not  only  care- 
less but  even  grossly  negligent 
in  this  important  matter.  —  W. 

G.  C. 


an  attempt  to  save  $5.00  in  legal  ad- 
vice, the  man  taking  title  lost  this 
large  amount  of  money.  Ordinarily, 
if  a  rancher  has  a  valuable  watch  out 
of  repair,  he  sees  a  jeweler.  If  he 
has  a  sick  horse,  he  sees  a  veter- 
inarian, but  probably  the  same  man 
will  attempt  to  pass  on  his  own  title 
in  purchasing  a  $10,000  ranch. 

Kinds  of  Evidence 

Eviftenc*  of  title  is  generally  of 
three  principal  kinds:  First,  Policy 
of  Title  Insurance;  second,  Certificate 
of  Title;  third,  Abstract  of  Title.  (No 
attention  will  be  paid  in  this  article 
to  the  so-called  Torrens  Certificate 
of  Registered  Title  which  now  exists, 
in  a  few  States  and  which  is  based 
upon  certain  court  proceedings).  A 
Policy  of  Title  Insurance  is  a  guar- 
antee under  a  certain  monetary  pen- 
alty that  the  title  to  the  property 
described  in  it  is  in  the  person  in- 
sured, the  penalty  being  that  if  any 
less  is  sustained  by  the  insured  that 
such  loss  will  be 
made  good  in  the 
amount  stated  in 
the  poliey.  This 
insurance  is  sim- 
ilar to  fire  or  life 
insurance  in  its 
effect. 

The  Certificate 
of  Title  purports 
to  show  that  the 
legal  title,  so  far 
as  the  records 
show,  is  in  John 
Smith  or  Will 
Brown,  subject  to 
certain  encum- 
brances, defects, 
etc. 

The  Abstract  of 
Title  is  a  state- 
ment  in  sub- 
stance and  in  ab- 
breviated form  of 
what  appears  on 
the  public  rec- 
ords that  affects 
the  particular 
piece  of  property 
under  search, 
s  h  o  wing  briefly 
each  instrument 
and  proceeding 

 .,  „  j    that  is  recorded 

affecting  the 
property  under  search,  leaving  to  the 
examiner  or  reader  to  pass  on  the 
validity  and  sufficiency  of  the  matters 
shown  in  it. 

If  one  can  procure  a  good  guar- 
antee of  title  from  a  reliable  com- 
pany that  is  amply  able  to  respond  in 
damages  and  the  policy  does  not  con- 
tain too  many  "ifs"  and  "ands,"  it  is 
not  objectionable.  In  such  cases  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  prop- 
erty described  in  the  policy  is  the 
exact  property  the  person  is  buying; 
that  the  amount  of  damages  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty if  loss  should  be  sustained. 

Requirements  of  Certificate 

If  a  Certificate  of  Title  is  fur- 
nished, it  should  be  unlimited  and 
should  be  free  from  too  many  condi- 
tions and  presumptions,  usually 
classed  as  "notes,"  and  shown  in  small 
type  by  the  title  companies.  Such 
notes  usually  presume  such  matters 
as  "Title  was  in  Tom  Brown"  at  such 


(Continued  on  Page  SI) 
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For  35  years  James  D.  Phelan  has  been  fighting  the 
Oriental  inasion  of  California.  He  realizes  that 
the  Japanese  menace  is  not  a  passing  shadow,  but  a 
dreadful  peril.  He  is  determined  that  the  nation 
shall  awake  to  the  problems  confronting  the  Pacific 
Coast  orchardists,  ranchers  and  land-owners.  De- 
cide today  that  you  will  strive  for  Senator  Phelan's 
re-election  that  he  may  continue  his  fight  for  you. 


HIS  FIGHT  IS  YOUR  FIGHT- 
A  FIGHT  FOR  CALIFORNIA 


In  a  very  real  sense,  Senator  Phelan  has  been  fighting  your  battles  for 
you.  Realizing  the  seriousness  of  Japanese  invasion,  he  has  introduced 
two  measures  in  the  Senate  which,  if  passed,  would  go  far  towards 
solving  the  Japanese  problem  for  all  time  to  come. 

He  has  been  active  in  securing  necessary  military  and  naval  protection 
for  our  Coast.  Through  his  work,  the  Pacific  Coast  now  has  a  fleet 
equal  in  size  and  fighting  strength  to  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

Particularly  has  he  served  the  interests  of  California  orchardists  and 
ranchers.  When  freight  congestion  threatened  enormous  losses  to  fruit 
growers,  Senator  Phelan  successfully  appealed  for  refrigerator  cars. 
When  it  looked  as  if  fruit  would  have  to  rot  on  the  trees,  Senator  Phelan 
secured  priority  of  tin  shipments,  providing  cans  for  the  canneries. 

He  urged  and  voted  for  the  Works  lemon  tariff  amendment.  He  secured 
appropriations  for  developing  our  harbors.  In  all  these  interests  and  in 
many  more  has  he  served  you — faithfully,  conscientiously,  actively. 

A  vote  for  Senator  Phelan  is  a  vote  for  your  interests. 


RE-ELECT 

JAMES  D.  PHELAN 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOR 


Political  Advertising 
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The  KRESKY 
Brooder  Stove 


or 


"Pride  of  Petaluma" 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DE- 
LIVERY. BURNS  COAL 
OIL  or  DISTILLATE. 
Perfect  automatic  regulation. 
WARMS  THE  FLOOR,  FUR- 
NISHES PLENTY  OF 
FRESH  AIR. 

PRODUCES  PULLETS 
THAT  LAY  EGGS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATA- 
LOGUE, No.  66. 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Tractor  Must  Be  Accessible 


WHEN  a  man  of  experience  la  buy- 
ing a  tractor,  he  looks  for  a  ma- 
chine that  does  not  have  to  be  stripped 
to  remove  the  cylinder  head.  He  wants 
to  be  able  to  see  how  the  magneto 
points  are  set;  he  wants  to  be  able  to 
more  than  "feel"  when  he  tightens  the 
connecting  rod  bearings. 

The  tractor  should  be  so  constructed 
that  lubrication  can  be  done  easily,  for 
oil  and  grease  are  vital  necessities  in 
the  care  of  the  machine.  Rapid  wear 
is  the  result  of  neglected  lubrication. 
One  small  machine  on  the  market  car- 
ried thirty- two  grease  cups-r-yet  every 
one  was  necessary. 

Too  much  oil  causes  trouble  as 
surely  as  too  little,  so  It  is  wise  to 
purchase  a  tractor  In  which  the  oper- 


ator •asily  ean  sea  tha  amount  of  oil 
la  the  crank  -case. 

The  assistance  which  the  manufac- 
turer gives  to  the  buyer  is  called 
"service."  The  foundation  of  proper 
service  consists  of  rigid  inspection  and 
testing  right  in  the  factory  itself. 

Hours  of  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  would  be  saved  the  farmer  if 
the  improperly  fitted  piston  rings, 
small  oil  leaks,  or  slight  misalignments 
were  found  at  the  factory. 

When  the  tractor  is  sold  with  de- 
fects, however  slight,  it  Immediately 
becomes  unpopular  lit  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  best  service  Is  thorough  In- 
spection at  the  factory  before  the  sale — 
points  to  remember  in  selecting  your 
machine. — N.  C.  W. 


EGGS 


Are  your  hens  coming 
through  with  eggs  after 
the  molt? 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Egg 
Production  100%  by  Feed- 
ing EmRoCa  Egg  Builder  in 
Your  Mash.  No  Sick  or 
Drooping  Fowls  Where  Used 

Mr.  O.  W.  Thompson  of  Alameda,  Cal., 
writes:  Have  never  had  my  hens  lay 
coming  thronirh  a  molt  until  I  fed  Em. 
BoCa  Ktnc  Bnllder;  some  of  my  hens  were 
naked  of  feathers  and  still  laying.  Was 
of  great  value  to  my  nnllets  in  brlncrlng 
them  Into  laying.  I  will  never  be  without 
EmRoCa  Egg:  Bnllder. 

Will  mail  a  $1.00  trial  package  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  50c. 

EmRoCa  Laboratories 

Hearst  Bldg.      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOO 

FREE 


Prove  at  onr  risk  that  you  can  easily  save 
one- third  on  high  priced  feed  by  using 

MILK  0  LINE 

which  la 

Good  Buttermilk 

Made  Better   tor  Feeding 

Hogs  and  Poultry 

Sold  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Distributors  in  every  state.  Write  for  free 
booklet.  "How  To  Make  More  Money  From 
Hogs  and  Poultry."  Milkoline  has  beep  fed 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  Hog  and  Poultry  men 
for  more  than  six  years.  Not  an  experiment. 
Your  name  on  a  postal  card  brings  full 

Information— send  it  now.    I 

MILKOLINE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Creamery  tlds-  laaias Oty.  Mo. 


Cut  loaned  by  Kroyer  Mfg.  Co. 

Important  to  the  Orchardist 

Short-turning  ability  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  tractor  orchard  culti- 
vation. The  careful  fruit  grower  guards  against  injury  to  the  trees.  The 
problem  therefore  has  been  to  develop  a  machine  of  great  power  that  at  the 
same  time  could  be  handled  easily.  Here  is  shown  a  California-made  machine, 
with  power  on  all  four  wheels,  that  is  meeting  with  a  great  ovation  among 
fruit  growers,  according  to  the  manufacturers. 


Farm  Motor  Trucks 

AS  the  result  of  a  questionnaire  on 
farm  motor  trucks,  mailed  to  25,000 
representative  farmers  located  In  all 
sections  of  the  country,  a  lot  of  inter- 
esting facts  were  obtained. 

For  example,  forty  per  cent  of  the 
owners  of  farms  of  the  larger  class, 
about  160  acres  and  up,  stated  that 
they  were  considering  buying  trucks. 

As  to  the  question  whether  a  truck 
is  practicable  on  the  farm,  ."8  per  cent 
of  the  total  said  that  it  was.  Of  the 
42  per  cent  who  believe  that  the  truck 
is  impracticable,  17  per  cent  own  trac- 
tors and  72  per  cent  own  autos. 
As  to  the  sizes  of  truck,  few  were 


interested  in  less  than  one  ton,  while 
the  one,  one  and  one-half  and  two-ton 
sizes  were  most  popular. 

The  average  haul  to  market  with 
farm  trucks  Is  13.4  miles;  with  horses 
5.6  miles. 

Keep  the  Tractor  Busy 

THE  tractor  can  help  out  wonder- 
fully if  given  a  chance,  and  so, 
among  other  times,  don't  let  it  stand 
idle  at  haying  time.  Pulling  a  heavy 
load  of  hay  and  a  hay  loader  at  the 
same  time  is  hard  work  for  horses, 
while  the  tractor  handles  it  easily. 
And  after  the  tractor  is  at  the  barn 
the  tractor  will  make  quick  work  of 
getting  it  into  the  mow. 


The  Automatic  Tractor  Is  Here 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


owns  thousands  of  acres,  now  is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  operating 
a  fleet  of  tractors,  the  machines  to  be 
managed  only  by  the  men  stationed 
at  the  ends  of  the  furrows,  who  will 
turn  them  as  they  arrive  one  after 
the  other.  Undoubtedly  this  will 
come,  in  time,  and  if  one  is  permitted 
to  look  into  the  future  it  is  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
timing  device  might  be  invented, 
which  will  automatically  lift  the  fur- 
row guide  at  the  end  of  the  furrow, 
cause  it  to  swing  over  to  the  furrow 
on  the  other  side  and  resume  plow- 
ing there.  Such  a  mechanism  should 
not  be  much  more  complicated  or  dif- 
ficult of  manufacture  than  a  tirrle  lock 
on  a  bank  vault,  only  it  could  be  set 
to  work  according  to  distance  trav- 
eled instead  of  time. 

A  Look  Into  Future 
While  this  may  seem  like  a  dream, 
it  is  not  half  as  impossible  as  was  the 
invention  of  the  self-binder  for  the 
threshing  machine  to  the  farmers  of 
the  last  generation.  If  the  tractor 
guide  can  be  perfected  by  a  turning 
mechanism   which   will   regulate  its 


turning  at  certain  distances,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  time  may  come 
when  plowing,  discing  and  harrow- 
ing may  be  done  without  labor,  ex- 
cept the  starting  of  the  tractors  in  the 
morning  and  the  general  supervision 
during  the  day. 

Greatest  Benefit 
But  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
furrow  guide  undoubtedly  will  accrue 
to  the  owner  of  the  small  crawler- 
type  tractor,  in  his  release  from  the 
nervous  strain  that  is  the  result  of 
long  hours  at  the  wheel.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  give  his  entire  attention 
to  the  plows  and  the  discs  and  their 
manipulation.  The  device  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  tractor  in  10  minutes; 
it  permits  the  running  of  the  tractor 
very  close  to  the  furrow  and  can  be 
used  with  a  disc-plow  as  well  as  with 
a  mold-board  type.  Its  economical 
use,  however,  is  limited  to  large 
fields.  Cost  of  the  device  and  in- 
stallation, it  is  stated,  need  not  ex- 
ceed $75. 

Read  "A  Chance  to  Go  Into  •  Busi- 
ness on  Qur  Capital."  Page  42. 
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OHKSTON 

TURBINE 
CENTRIFUGAL  PUMR5 


How  To  Get  Wore  Eggs 

and  Save  Feed  1 2r*nr£& 

layers;  how  to  feed  to  double  egg  yield :  now  to  kassi 
Bock  healthy  ventilate  houses  In  winter;  gtjtsTOM 
hatches,  strong-  d>lck»  ~  1°°°  Pgultr>' 
secrets  msdo  plain  in  M  lessons.  K«an- 
men-ifd  by  25,000  ttaderls  Oosrartesd  to 
dooblc  Droits,  mum  BOOK,  •Dollsrs  end 
Bcuc  '"girts  all  the  farts.  Write  today. 
AMERICAN  l^ULTR  Y  ttCHOOL 

Purl     DM  IMH>  City*  MttMMlt* 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Ojlprain  feed  for 

cows 


EVERY  dairy  cow  needs  a  feed  ration  that 
contains  the  proper  amount  of  carbohy- 
drates and  protein.  All  authorities  agree 
on  that!  Now  then,  alfalfa  is  the  ideal  roughage 
as  it  is  the  cheapest  source  of  protein  necessary 
for  milk  production.  But  alfalfa  alone  is  not 
enough!  For  the  very  good  reason  that  alfalfa 
contains  only  half  the  carbohydrates  required. 
Hence  the  need  of  feeding  Suremilk  with 
alfalfa.  For  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  grain 
feed,  rich  in  carbohydrates.  • 

Feed  Suremilk  and  notice  how  it  improves 
your  milk  production.  Comparative  tests  prove 
that  it  gives  better  results  (increased  milk  and 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
animal)  than  any  single  grain.  Because  it  is  a 
mixture  of  several  kinds  of  grain — and  therefore 
more  palatable.  It's  easy  to  convert  feed  into 
money  by  following  this  formula:  Suremilk 
with  alfalfa.  It  means  healthy  cowa  — 
profit-producers ! 


SUREMILK 


"A  S -perry  Product" 


REG.  U.  S.  TAX.  Off. 


Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Dept. 
SPERHY  FLOUR  CO., 
603  Orient  Bldg.,  ban  Francisco. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your 
booklet,  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money." 

Name   

Address   


cAgrain  feed  for 

HOGS 


FOR  hogs  Suremilk  serves  equally  well  because  it 
supplies  the  grain  feed  that's  essential.  Alfalfa  or  skim 
milk  provides  the  protein  necessary  for  muscular 
development  of  the  pig  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  lime 
and  phosphates  for  the  bones;  but  it  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance this  ration  by  feeding  a  highly  concentrated  grain 
feed  like  Suremilk.  It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates — an  essen- 
tial element  in  a  fattening  hog's  ration— and  has  a  greater 
feeding  value  than  the  best  barley. 

Hog-raisers  have  found  that  feeding  SURE  MILK  builds 
the  porkers  up  and  fattens  'em  up.  They  have  found  it 
economical,  too — because  it  is  highly  concentrated  in 
feeding  value  and  does  not  bulk. 

No  less  an  authority  than  W.  A.  Henry  says  in  his  book, 
Feeds  and  Feeding:  "Skim  milk,  rich  in  protein  and  min- 
eral matter,  should  always  be  combined  with  a  starchy 
carbohydrate,  such  as  corn,  barley,  kafir,  milo,  etc.,  in 
which  case  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  avail- 
able feeds  for  the  pig." 

Our  own  handbook,  "Converting  Feed  into  Money", 
treats  this  feeding  question  in  detail.  Full  of  practical 
profit-pointers — analyzes  the  food  values  of  available 
feeds.  Send  for  it  now— it's  yours  without  obligation. 
Simply  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  todayl 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FEED  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


W»  .  R 


« 
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When  Fungus  Eats  a  Peach- 

It's  fine  for  the  fungus,  tough  on  the  peach, 
and  takes  the  orchardist's  profits.  All  this  you 
know  if  you  have  failed  to  spray  your  trees  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  heavy  winter  rains  during  the 
dormant  season. 

California  Peach  Blight,  curl  leaf  and  other 
diseases  take  this  time  of  the  year  to  get  a  good 
start  on  deciduous  trees.  But  they  are  forced  to 
quit  before  their  attack  is  fairly  under  way  when 
they  find  an  orchard  sprayed  with 

Orchard  Brand 


Bordeaux  Paste,  32-36  Lbs. 
or 

Bordeaux  Powder,  16-18  Lbs. 


Per  200-Gal.  Tank 


//  scale  insects  are  present  or  if  more  sticking 
qualities  or  penertation  are  desired,  add  Miscible 
Oil  and  Glue  to  the  above  formula  as  outlined 
in  our  Deciduous  Bulletin. 

Fruit  buds  and  the  fruiting  woods  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  later  on  unless  you  give  them  their  chance 
now.  And  they  haven't  got  a  chance  if  injurious  dis- 
eases are  allowed  to  take  hold  during  the  rainy  season. 

Our  Bordeaux  sprays,  made  from  the  highest 
grade  materials  and  combined  by  chemical  processes, 
are  standard.  Their  uniform  composition  gives  the 
greatest  efficiency.  In  the  end,  they  are  less  expensive 
than  home-made  mixtures. 

Our  expert  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones, 
will  gladly  solve  your  spraying  problems. 
Send  today  for  your  free  copy  of  his  latest 
bulletin  on  deciduous  spraying. 

Insecticide  Department 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


San  Francisco 

350  California  Street 


Lindsay  Warehouse 
Phone  211-R. 


65  Cents  Per  Pound 


DRESSED  WEIGHT 
Wanted:  100,000  Head  of  Fancy  Live  and  Dressed  Turkeys 

W.  C  Price  &  Co.    Phone  Kearny  1599.    244-246  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  hnve  just  sold  LIVE  TURKEYS  for  several  of  our  shippers  at  the  highest 
price  Turkeys  ever  sold  for  In  the  State  of  California,  namely.  6Sc  per  pound. 
If  you  have  any  large,  fat.  young  or  old  TURKEYS  we  would  advise  you  to  dress 
them  nicely  and  ship  them  to  us  by  express,  or  express  them  alive  to  us  IMME- 
DIATELY. We  shill  require  the  above  number  of  TURKEYS  to  supply  our  trade 
with  between  now  and  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  so  commence  now.  and  get  your 
TURKEYS  and  CHICKENS  In  the  best  condition  possible,  and  ship  them  to  the  old 
reliable  firm. 

Please  write  us  how  many  live  or  dressed  turkeys  and 
chickens  we  may  expect  from  you. 

Chickens  are  exceedingly  high. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

HONEY,  GRAIN,  BROOM  CORN.  GREEN  DRIED  FRUIT  AND  GENERAL, 
PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Established  over  forty  years  In  San  Francisco. 
CONSIGNMENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Highest  market  prices 
and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed.  Produce  handled  on  conalgnment  or  bought 
outright  for  spot  csah  Send  us  samples  cf  any  produce  you  hare  for  sale,  ststlng 
quantity  and  price.  Any  parties  making  us  shipments  at  Dressed  or  Live  TURKEYS 
are  at  liberty  to  draw  on  us  as  an  advance  upon  their  shipments  36c  per  pound 
snd  we  will  remit  the  balance  of  their  money  Immediately  after  receiving  your 
shipment. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  wool  on  ronMgnaaent.  Woo  Id  advise  yon  to  ship 
us  sll  yon  have  on  hand  immediately.    References:  Bank  of  Italy.  San  Fr»nrl»co. 


How  to  Recognize  Hog  Cholera 


THERE  are  thnes  when  the  symp- 
toms presented  by  a  hog  affected 
with  hog  cholera  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  one  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  the  disease  when  It  first  makes  lta 
appearance.  Occasionally  it  takes  such 
a  rapid  course  it  is  not  suspected  until 
a  dead  ho*  is  found. 

The  acute  form,  which  la  the  most 
common  one  of  the  disease,  may  be 
recognized  or  suspected  by  the  follow- 
ing symptoms:  The  temperature  of  the 
sick  hog  will  range  from  104  degrees 
to  107  degrees  Fahrenheit.  I  ('Normal 
temperature  Is  not  over  104  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  It  will  steal  away  from 
Its  mates  and  bury  Itself  in  the  bedding 
ind  will  be  disinclined  to  move  about 
when  disturbed.  It  will  have  a  very 
small  appetite,  or  at  times  will  come  to 
the  trough  and  sip  or  drink  a  quantity 
of  the  liquid  part  of  the  food  and  make 
a  pretense  at  eating.  Sometimes  when 
the  body  temperature  is  high  the  animal 
will  drink  large  quantities  of  water. 

Respiratory  Indications 

Respiratory  complications  are  quite 
common  and  the  animal  will  cough  fre- 
quently. When  a  pneumonic  condition 
presents  Itself  the  animal  will  show 
difficulty  in  breathing. 

The  skin  very  often  shows  large  red 
or  purplish  patches  on  the  abdomen  be- 
tween the  thighs,  behind  the  ears  and  in 
some  instances  all  over  the  body.  How- 
ever, the  last  two  described  symptoms 
are  not  constant. 

When  the  chronic  form  of  hog  chol- 
era presents  itself,  the  animal  will  be- 
come emaciated,  have  digestive  dis- 
turbances,  such   as   alternating  diar- 


rhoea, constipation  and  chronic  pul- 
monary disturbances.  It  may  have  a 
fairly  good  appetite  and  in  time  will 
apparently  recover,  but  will  not  usually 
be  thrifty.  Such  animals  often  harbor 
the  germs  permanently  and  expel  them 
from  time  to  time  in  the  excretions, 
thus  exposing  susceptible  hogs  to  ih>- 
Infection. 

Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  market 
has  been  flooded  with  remedies  claimed 
to  be  specific  for  the  cure  of  hos 
cholera.  It  is  universally  admitted  by 
eminent  authorities  that,  as  yet,  there 
is  no  remedy  known  that  will  cure  the 
disease.  It  Is  considered  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  such  advertised  remedies. 

Preventive  measures  are  the  only 
logical  means  of  combating  hog  chol- 
era. They  may  be  carried  out  as 
follows : 

First,  avoid  exposure  of  susceptible 
hogs  to  the  germ  which  causes  the 
disease;  second,  hogs  when  exposed  to 
hog  cholera  should  at  least  be  injected 
with  anti-hog  <holera  serum,  which 
will  protect  them  through  the  period  of 
exposure;  third,  produce  permanent  im- 
munity in  the  hogs  by  administering 
virus  at  the  same  time  protective  serum 
Is  injected. 

Work  for  the  "Vet" 

While  many  experienced  growers  do 
their  own  vaccinating,  the  generally 
safe  method  is  to  employ  an  experi- 
enced veterinarian.  Cholera  can  never 
be  entirely  stamped  out  until  vaccina- 
tion Is  universal.    Watch  your  hogs!1 


Sunflower  Booster  Fills  His  Silo 


SOME  time  ago  a  rancher  in  one  of 
our  mountain  valleys,  who  was 
having  more  or  less  trouble  in  securing 
a  crop  suitable  for  silage,  decided  to 
try  sunflowers. 

With  that  end  in  view  he  planted 
a  few  acres.  Before  they  had  reached 
a  stage  sulUble  for  ensilage  purposes, 
he  had  run  out  of  green  feed  and  his 
milk  flow  was  decreasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  He  then  decltied  he  would 
have  sufficient  late  oats  and  vetch  to 
fill  his  silo,  and  tried  feeding  the  cows 
green  sunflowers.  They  took  to  them 
at  once;  In  fact,  care  had  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  overfeeding.  The  milk  flow 
came  back." 


Sunflowers  are  a  regular  crop  on  this 
ranch  now,  and  Jt  is  claimed  that  they 
produce  an  unusual  flow  of  milk.  They 
are  fed  green;  also  used  in  the  silo. 
The  amount  of  this  kind  of  feed  pro- 
duced on  a  small  plot  of  ground  is 
amazing.  * 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  was  the  first 
California  farm  paper  to  recognize  the 
value  ef  sunflowers  for  our  arid,  high 
altitude  farming  districts  and  to  fea- 
ture an  article  on  this  subject 

Seed  of  the  Mammoth  Russian  va- 
riety, favored  for  ensilage  purposes,  has 
been  scarce,  but  is  now  more  generally 
available,  we  are  told. 

The  sunflower  has  found  a  "place 
in  the  sun"  throughout  the  West. 


Alfalfa  Pasture 

INTERESTING  experiments  on  alfalfa 
pasturage  for  hogs  recently  have 
been  concluded  at  one  of  the  Montana 
experiment  farms.  These  experiments, 
continuing  over  a  period  of  six  years, 
iemonstrate  conclusively  the  economic 
idvantage  of  pasture  in  reducing  Jabor 
ind  feed  expense. 

In  one  of  the  experiments  six  lots  of 
pring  pigs  were  placed  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ure,  supplemented  by  a  variable  grain 
ration,  for  71  days.    Lot  1  received  no 
grain.  Lot  2  had  a  1  per  cent  ration 
f  com.  Lots  3  and  4  were  fed  on  a 
_  per  cent  ration  of  corn.  Lot  5  was  al- 
lowed a  3  per  cent  ration  of  corn,  while 
Lot  6  was  self- fed  corn.    Small  gains 
were  made   in   the  total  absence  of 
grain,  as  was  true  with  the  negligible 
luantlty  of  1  per  cent.   Lot  3  on  a  di- 
vided pasture  made  slightly  more  eco- 
nomical gains  than  Lot  4  on  undivided 
pasture.     Lot  S  evidenced  exception- 
ally good  Rains.    The  requirement  was 
only   2.48   pounds  of  grain   for  each 
pound  of  gain. 


Highly  Valued — "I  value  Orchard 
and  Farm  too  highly  to  be  without 
it" — H.  W.  Scholes.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


Feeding  Sunflowers 

EX  P  E  R  I  M  E  NTS  with  sunflowers 
show  that  thirty -six  tons  of  green 
fodder  was  produced  on  one  ac «*  *'h«n 
it  was  irrigated.  When  unlrrlgatett. 
but  hoed,  one  acre  produced  twent>  - 
two  tons  of  green  fodder. 

Forty  to  90  pounds  of  the  green  prod- 
uct was  fed  to  cows  daily.  About  5 
per  cent  of  the  plant  was  In  flower. 
The  results  showed  a  food  value  almost 
equal  to  corn  fodder.  The  following 
feeding  tests  were  conducted  to  more 
nearly  determine  the  food  value  of 
siloed  sunflowers: 

Seven  cows  were  fed  oats,  malt, 
sprouts,  and  bran  in  the  ration  of 
5:2:3.  and  alsike  clover  hay.  _ 

Seven  other  cows  were  fed  for  the 
same  period  on  the  same  ration  with 
the  exception  that  part  of  the  clover 
hay  was  replaced  by  sunflower  silage. 

At  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight 
days  of  such  feeding  the  ration  of  the 
same  two  lots  of  cows  was  reversed 
and  the  experiment  was  continued 
twenty-eight  days  longer. 

The  results  showed  that  the  feeding 
of  three  and  three-fourths  pounds  of 
sunflower  dally  Increased  the  milk  and 
butter  yields  and  resulted  In  a  dally 
saving  of  one  pound  of  clover  hay.  No  ( 
peculiar  taste  or  smell  could  be  def- 
lected la  the  milk  and  butter  when 
the  sunflower  was  fed. 
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a  Sick  Horse 

ANT  farmer  who  has  struggled  with 
a  horse  in  attempting  to  adminis- 
ter medicine  from  a  bottle  knows  the 
difficulties  Involved.  It  is  important 
that  the  medicine  be  given  in  the  back 
of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  held 
down  during  the  process. 

One  rancher  accomplished  both  pur- 
poses by  the  use  of  a  broomstick  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  •  At 
one  end  of  the  stick  several  holes  were 
bored,  each  hole  almost  through  the 
stick.  Then  this  end  was  dipped  in 
paraffin  to  make  it  waterproof. 

The  medicine  is  poured  Into  one  or 
more  of  the  holes.  Then  the  stick  is 
inserted  in  the  horse's  mouth  and 
turned,  pouring  out  the  liquid.  To 
administer  a  large  dose  it  may  be 
necessary  to  repeat  tha  process  sev- 
eral times,  as  the  hole  will  hold  only 
a  small  quantity.  The  stick  should 
be  sterilized  before  and  after  use. — 
Albert  J.  Mason. 


Use  of  Dairy  Utensils 

LAST  week  a  dairyman  asked  my 
opinion  of  a  milk  cooler  he  had 
recently  purchased  from  another 
dairyman  who  had  not  used  it  for 
some  time.  He  told  me  that  his 
friend  had  purchased  it  new  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Examination  showed  that 
the  cooler  was  badly  corroded  and 
would  not  be  fit  for  use  until  it  had 
been  retinned.  Such  occurrences  are 
not  rare.  Dairy  machinery  and  uten- 
sils often  are  left  to  rust  and  corrode 
so  that  when  they  are  needed  they  are 
not  fit  to  use. 

A  cooler  or  separator  bowl  that  is 
not  going  to  be  used  for  a  while  should 
be  washed  and  dried,  then  thoroughly 
ooated  with  grease,  wrapped  in  pa- 
per and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  The 
Interior  of  cheese  vats,  pasteurizers, 
etc.,  likewise  should  be  coated  with 
grease  and  covered  to  exclude  dust. 

Milk  cans  and  buckets  should  not 
be  used  for  boiling  water  or  handling 
waste  skim  milk. 

A  little  care  in  these  matters  will 
do  away  with  considerable  loss,  as 
milk  cans  that  are  rusty,  or  coolers 
and  separators  that  are  corroded,  can- 
not rightly  be  used  for  handling  milk 
and  cream. — M.  E.  Coulter. 


A  C 


anvas  Barn 

LAST  winter  I  needed  a  barn,  .and 
wishing  to  eliminate  as  much  ex- 
pense as  possible  in  erecting  it,  de- 
cided upon  this  scheme:  Lumber  was 
used  for  the  frame,  but  a  fumigating 
tent,  which  I  purchased  for  $10  from 
a  nearby  citrus  packing  house,  formed 
the  sides.  The  canvas  was  held  in 
place  with  one- by- threes,  placed  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  nailed  to  the  red- 
wood punts. 

The  roof  was  made  of  one-inch 
boards  and  tar  papeh.  This  $10  worth 
of  canvas  made  the  sides  of  a  12x24- 
foot  barn,  besides  furnishing  some 
good  sized  left-over  pieces  for  other 
uses.  My  "make-shift"  •  barn,  which 
cost  about  $50,  last  winter  provided 
shelter  for  two  horses,  one  ton  of  hay, 
a  Ford  car  and  35  sacks  of  potatoes, 
as  well  as  storage  space  for  numerous 
household  articles,  and  weathered  the 
hardest  rains  like  an  "old  salt" — J.G. 
Hootman. 


Stop  Forgetting 

A "POCKET  DIARY"  with  a  pencil 
attached,  carried  in  your  pocket 
as  you  go  about  your  every-day  duties, 
will  prove  a  great  aid  towards  remem- 
bering the  things  so  easily  forgotten. 
As  they  come  to  your  mind.  Jot  down 
the  various  articles  you  wish  to  get  in 
town,  thereby  saving  an  extra  trip  in 
many  instances.  Make  a  memoran- 
dum of  planting  dates,  and  the  items 
about  little  jobs,  as  well  as  big  ones, 
that  must  be  done.  TTIe  act  of  writing 
these  things  down  will  aid  your  mem- 
ory, besides  being  a  benefit  as  ref- 
erence, and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
Increased  efficiency  resulting.  —  J.  O. 
Hootman. 


Can't  Do  Without  It — "Please  con- 
tinue my  subscription.  I  can't  very 
well  do  without  Orchard  and  Farm." — 
R.  C.  Hollln,  Olendale.  Cal. 


Harvest  Time  —  the  Real  Test 
of  a  Truck's  Value 

TF  there's  any  season  of  the  year  when  everybody  and  every- 
thing  on  a  farm  keeps  moving  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day,  it  is  harvest  time.   In  the  field  and  on  the  road  every  wheel 
keeps  turning  to  gather  crops,  to  fill  elevators,  barns  and  silos, 
-and  to  get  the  necessities  of  life  on  the  way  to  mill  and  market. 

At  this  time  a  good  motor  truck  is  almost  a  necessity.  And  the 
Clydesdale  has  won  a  warm  place  among  its  farmer  owners 
through  absolute  dependability.  It  has  plenty  of  power  to  haul 
heavy  loads  in  the  field  or  on  the  roughest  country  road.  It  is 
rugged  enough  to  stand  up  under  severe  strains.  It  is  simple 
enough  for  the  average  farm  mechanic  to  keep  in  "apple  pie 
order."  It  is  economical  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  since  the 
Clydesdale  Controller  saves  gas  and  oil  and  wear  on  vital  parts. 
And  it  is  built  with  the  honest  desire  to  give  the  farmer  real 
value  for  every  dollar  it  costs. 

The  merits  of  the  Clydesdale  can  best  be  measured  by  the  results  it  is  pro- 
ducing year  in  and  year  out  for  men  in  widely  different  lines  of  business, 
who  judge  truck  values  by  the  figures  on  their  books. 

An  interesting  description  of  the  new  Clydesdale  Farm  Special,  with  its 
unique  four-in-one  body,  will  be  sent  to  any  who  requests  it. 

.  THE  CLYDESDALE  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 
CLYDE,  OHIO 


CLYDESDALE 


MOTOR 


TRUCKS 


"The  Driver  Under  the  Hood" 


Jutt  ae  the  locomotive  engineer  looks  to  his  fireman 
to  see  that  enough  steam  is  maintained  to  pull  the 
load,  the  driver  of  a  Clydesdale  truck  depends  upon 
the  Clydesdale  Controller  to  keep  the  motof  going  at 
whatever  speed  is  necessary  to  pull  the  lo/d. 


Whether  up  or  down  hill,  through  mud  or  sand.over 
rough  or  smooth  roadbed,  the  Clydesdale  will  travel 
at  a  uniform  speed  once  the  throttle  Is  set.  On  an 
up  grade,  the  controller  feeds  the  motor  more  gas 
On  a  down  grade,  it  cuts  down  the  gas.  All  thedrlver 
needs  to  do  Is  steer  and  shift  gears  when  necessary. 


TRAPPERS 

Our  business  is  built  on 
■    Honesty  ! 

Wf  hnve  dealt  honrr'.ly  with  trappers  for 
forty -eight  successful  years.  Throughout 
North  America  our  shippers  look  to  us  for 
reliable  grading  and  fair  methods. 

You  can  he  sure  of  the  same  square-deal; 
in  shipping  to  Summcrfield 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

Get  our  market  reports,  ahtpptnkj  tag$,ttc. 

SIMON  SUMMFRFIFLD  A  CO.  St_loui^M». 

3  12  N.  Main  St        Dept  K2I 
l.arke  Hnnillersof  Wool  «nd  Hide* 


WhySuffer? 


Use  My  Home  Grown  Herbs 
for  Asthma,  Hay  Fever  and 
Catarrh.  Send  25c  for  Trial 
Order.  L.  L.  RUST,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Highland,  Cal. 


0  Cents 

KEROSENE 


womw 

COMMON 
ORDINARY 


or  Coal  OH  will  kaep  this 
lamp  in  operation  for  SO 
HOURS  and  will  produce 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

f  the  purest,  whitest  and  best  light 
known  to  science.  Nothing  to  wear 
out  or  get  out  of  order.  Simple.  Safe. 
Absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  showing  lamps  for 
every  purpose:  also  special  intra, 
ductory  offer  and  agency  pro- 
position. Write  today. 
KNIGHT  1I6IIT  S  SOD*  F0URTUI 
C0MMM  tM  Knlftil  HitOuoaiv 
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BLIGHT  PROOF 

Surprise  Pear  Stock 

on  Japan  Root 

Don't  worry  kbout  blight 
taking  your  pear  orchard. 
Plant  the  blight-proof  Sur- 
prise and  insure  against  loss. 
The  following  year  topwork 
it  to  Bartlett,  Bosc  or  any  de- 
sired variety  and  you  have 
a  blight-proof  trunk  and 
framework.  This  method  is 
endorsed  by  Prof.  Reimer  of 
the  Southern  Oregon  Experi- 
ment Station,  Talent,  Ore., 
and  recommended  by  him 
after  extensive  experiments 
Thousands  of  these  trees 
have  been  planted  the  last 
few  years  in  California  and 
Southern  Oregon,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Yakima 
Valley,  Wash.  Our  buds 
were  secured  direct  from 
Prof.  Reimer. 

For  other  dependable  fruit 
trees,  shade  trees,  roses, 
vines,  etc.,  write 

Washington  Nursery 
Company 

Toppenish,  Washington 

Agents  Everywhere.    More  Wanted. 


"RED  TOP" 

Steel  Fence  Posts 

America'!  Foremost 
Fence  Post 


The  "R»d  Ttt»"  Steel  FeDoe 
Poets  bare  earned  the  right  to 
be  known  as  the  world's  foremost 
fence  poet. 

Mllllone  of  these  permanent  rteel 
fence  porta  bare  been  Installed  on 
Government  property,  along  the 
right-of-ways  of  leading  railroads 
and  on  thouaanda  of  America's  best 
Isms, 

The  "Red  Tog"  baa  answered  the 

svery  requirement  of  the  three  gen- 
eral classes  of  post  users.  It  baa 
siren  continuous  satisfactory  service 
under  most  adverse  conditions  and 
In  each  ease  it  baa  made  good. 

Natural  enough  that  today  It  Is 
recognised  as  the  world's  standard 
fence  post. 

"RED  TOP"  FENCE  POSTS 
DRIVE  LIKE  A  STAKE,  ANCHOR 
LIKE  A  ROCK. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for    descriptive  matter 
and  Price  list. 


Harry  D.  Baylies 

212    Commercial  St. 
Phone  12287 
Los  Angeles  Cat. 


BERRIES 

Are  the  best  paying  crop  to  plant  Produce 
big  crops  the  first  year.  Small  (rult  prices 
sre  high,  and  are  sure  to  continue.  O-der 
your  plants  from  us  now  for  Fall  and  Spring 
'lellvery.  because  plants  will  be  scarce  later. 

M.  J.  MONIZ,  Berry  Specialist. 
SebastoPol.  Calif. 


Selecting  a  Name  for  the  Farm 


(Continued  From  Pace  7) 


Mapleton 

Maple  View 

Maple  Wood 

Margaret  Lake 

Marshland 

Mayflower 

Maywood 

Maxlnkuckee 

Meadow  Brook 

Meadow  drove 

Meadowland 

Meadow  Lark 

Meadow  Lawn 

Meadow  Lodge 

Meadowvlew 

Mlddlebrook 

Middle  Grove 

Midway 

Mlllbroolt 

Mill  Creek 

Mltlgwaklng  (In  the 

woods) 
Monlta 
Montezuma 
Montlcello 
Monteclto 
Montrose 

Monument  Springs 
Morningslde 
Morrison  Brook 
Mount  Comfort 


the 


Orchard  Home 
Orchard  Knoll 
Orchard  Lawn 
Orlnda  Springs 
Orion 

Orola  Heights 
Othanagon  (In 

pine  woods) 
Overlook 
'  Owasco 
Owendale 
Palestine 
Panorama  View 
Paradise  Valley 
Park  Grove 
Peach  Blow 
Percheron  Pralrlc 
Plkwatlna  (Hill  or 
mountain) 

Pine-Bell 
Pine  Circle 
Pine  Crest 
Pine  Hill 
Pine  Hurst 
Pine  Knoll 
Pine  Lawn 
Plnkamlnk 
Pioneer  Farm 
Pioneer  Hill 
Pleasant  Grove 


Rocky  Ford 

Rocky  Haven 

Rock  Hill 

Rock  Lane 

Rocklands 

Rock  Ledge 

Rock  Maple 

Rock  Run  Valley 

Rodman  Creek  Valley 

Rolling  Acres 

Rolling  Lynn 

Rolling  Prairie 

Rolling  Valley 

Rosebank 

Rosebud 

Rose  Cliff 

Rosedale 

Rose  Hill 

Roseland 

Rose  Lawn 
Rosemary 
Rosemont 
Rosewood 
Royerton 
Sage  Hollow 
Saint  Roan  Farm 
Sand  Knoll 
San  Blmeon 
San  Rafael 
Santa  Susana 


8tony  Point 
Stony  Walde 
Sugar  Beet 
Sugar  Grove 
Sugar  Lawn 
Sugar  Ridge 
Sugar  Tree 
Sulphur  8prlngs 
Summit  Farm 
Summit  View 
Sunbeam 
Sunny  Bar 
Sunnybrook 
Sunny  Crest 
Sunny  Glen 
Sunny  Heights 
Sunny  Knoll 
8unnymede 
Sunny  Mound 
Bunny  Prairie 
Sunny  Ridge 

Sunny  Side 
Sunny  8lope 
8unny  View 
Sunshine  Ranch 
Sweet  Brier 
Sweet  Water  Lodge 
Swift  Water 
Sycamore  Grove 
Sycamore  Homestead 
Sycamore  I/eaf 


Mount  Olive 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mudcreek 

Mud  Ridge 

Murphey  Homestead 

Nanatuck 

Natslhl   (In  the 

pines) 
Never  Fall 
Nlghbrlnk 
Nineveh 

Nlngabesh  (I  camp) 
Nlnovan  (Our  home) 
Nogalea  (Nut  trees) 
Noplmlng    (In  a 

forest) 
North  Hill 
North  Maple  Avenue 
North  Silver  Side 
Norwood 
Nutholme 
Nutwood 
Oak  Cluster 
Oak  Dale 
Oakdene 
Oak  Grove 
Oak  Hurst 
Oak  Hill 
Oak  Island 
Oak  Knoll 
Oakland 
Oak  Lane 
Oak  Lawn 
Oak  Leaf 
Oaklelgh 
Oak  Park 
Oak  Ridge 
Oak  View 
Oak  Villa 
Oakwood 
Oakwald 
Oasis  t 
O.  I.  C.  Stock  Farm 
Old  Capitol 
Oldholme 
Old  Glory 
Opportunity 
Orange  Grove 
Orchard  Dale 
Orchard  Hill 


Pleasant  Hill 
Pleasant  Home 
Pleasant  Nook 
Pleasant  Ridge 
Plesaant  Valley 
Pleasant  Valley 

Gardens 
Pleasant  View 
Plumhurst 
Poney  Creek 
Pond  Creek 
Poplar  Grove 
Poplar  Shade 
Posey  Inn 
Potowatamle 
Prospect  Hill 
Prosper 
Quaint  Nook 
Quality  Farm 
Ranacross 
Ravenswood 
Red  Gate  Farm 
Red  Oak 
Redroof 
Reliance 
Renlcker 
Rest-a-whlle 
Rest  View 
Ridge  View 
Rich  Land 
Rich  Wood 
Rldgefleld 
Rldgeway  Farm 
Ridgewood 
Rlplng  Rock 
Rising  Sufi 
River  Bend 
Rlverby  Hill 
Rlverdale 
River  Delta 
River  Grove 
Rlveredge 
Riverside 
Rlvervlew 
River  Vista 
Robert  Stewart 

Homestead 
Rochambeau 
Rockcreek  Valley 
Rockfleld 


Santa  Anita 

Scenic  Stock  Farm 
Seven  Gables 
Shady  Brook 
Shady  Dell 
Shady  Glen 
Shady  Grove 
Shady  Lane 
Shady  Lawn 
Shady  Side 
Shady  Spring 
shadow  Brook 
Shadow  Lawn 
Shankatank 
Shawondaaee 
Shelburne 
Sherwood  Place 
Share  Acres 
Share  Rocks 
Silver  Creek 
Sliver  Dale 
Sliver  Lake 
Silver  Spring 
Sleepy  Hollow 
South  Bend  Garden 
South  Hill 
South  Lake  * 
South  Prairie 
South  View 
Spring  Bank 
Spring  Branch 
Spring  Brook 
Spring  Creek 
Spring  Dale 
Spring  Field 
Spring  Fountain 
Spring  Grove 
Spring  Hill 
Sprlnghurst 
Spring  Ramble 
Spring  Rtm  Gravel 
Spring  Vale 
Spring  Valley 
Spring  Water 
Star  Valley 
Star  and  Bar 
Still  Water 
Stone  Acres 
stonybrook 
Stonv  Croft 


Sycamore  Place 
Tamarack  Nook 
Tanglewood 
Tapawlngo  (Place 

of  Joy) 
Tarbank 
Tecumseh 
The  Blossoms 
The  Bond  Farm 
The  Coppice 
The  Crossroads 
The  Downs 
The  Elms 
The  Golden  Gste 
The  Grand  View 
The  Hermitage 
The  Homestead 
The  House-by-the 

slde-of-the-Road 
The  Ideal 
The  Kingston 

Orchard 
The  Knoll 
The  Ledge 
The  Linden 
The  Locust 
The  Manse 
The  Maples 
The  Meadows 
The  Miller 
The  Moorlands 
The  Oaka 
The  Oasis 

The  Old  Homestead 
The  Orchard 
The  Outlook 
The  Pines 
The  Pioneer 
The  Plains 
The  Rosedsle  Agri- 
cultural Farm 
The  Shamrock 
The  Spring 
The  Strong  Farm 
The  Sycamore 
The  Terrace 
The  Tree  Tope 
The  Vineyards 

(Continued  on 
Next  Pace) 


v  me.  original 


Raise  more  and  better  alfalfa 
— plant  Germain's  proven,  re- 
cleaned,  easily  germinated 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  Seed. 

Write  for  names  of  dealers  in 
your  district. 


wi 


Seed*  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Cornet* 
Sixth  s?  Main  St*. 

Opp.  P.  Ft.  Dopoi 

loe  Angeles.  Cat. 
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e  Walnut  View 

airy  Farm 
e  White  Stock 
Farm 
The  Willows 
The  Woodlands 
The  Oaks 
Three  Rivera 
Thnushwood 
Tlrobordale 
Tioga 
Tip  Top 

Tippecanoe  Pony 

Farm 
Tippecanoe  River 

View 
Twin  Buttes 
Twin  Cedars 
Twin  Hills 
Twin  Hollow 
Twin  Maples 
Twin  Oaks 
Twin  Poplars 
Valley 

Valley  Acres 
Valley  Fork 


Valley  Home 

Valleyside 

Valley  View 

Vetchfalfa 

Vergemere 

Victor  ' 

Villa 

Villa  Grove 
Vista  Villa  , 
Wah-bah-shl-kkl 
Wahoo 
Wake  Robin 
Waldesbach 
Walnut  Creek 
Walnut  Grove 
Walnut  Hill 
Walnut  Knoll 
Walnut  Lawn 
Walnut  Loam 
Walnut  Lodge 
Walnut  Ridge 
Walnut  Row 
Walnut  Springs 
Walnut  Vale 
Walnut  Wood 
Waternook 


Watershade 
Watuhiyi  (Beautiful 

place) 
Waveland 

Wayback 
Wayside  Farm 
Wayside  Home 
Wea 

West  Grove 
West  Lake 
West  Lawn 
Westover 
West  View 
Western  Crest 
Wheatley  Hills 
Whip-poor-will 
Whlrrlestone 
White  Hall  Estate 
White  Star 
W'hlte  Stock  Farm 
✓'White  Oak 
'  Whlteflelds 
Wild  Acre 
Wild  Cllffe 
Wildemere 
Wild  Rose  Preserve 


Wild  Rose 
Wildwood 
WiU-o'-the-Wlsp 
Willow  Brook 
Willow  Bluff 
Willow  Dale 
Willow  Glen 
Willow  Grove 
Willow  Springs 
Willow  Tree 
Willow  Valley 
Winnebago 
Wolcott  View 
Wolf  Mound 
Woodbine  Place 
Woodbridge 
Woodcote 
Woodcroft 
Woodlawn 
Woodlawn  Park 
Woodlyn 
Wood  row 
Woodside 
Woodstock 
Worthmore 
Wyandotte 
Wychwood 


By  Cal  Gardener 


IN  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  garden  season  has  ended.  Jack 
Frost  has  nipped  the  few  remaining 
vegetables,  the  trash  has  been  raked 
up  and  burned,  and  the  garden  plot 
fertilized  in  preparation  for  next  year's 
production. 

Here  in  California,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior  valleys  and  the 
Southern  sections,  the  enterprising 
gardener  at  this  season  merely  plants 
a  new  crop,  upon  harvesting  the  fruit 
of  his  summer  labor.  In  frostless  sec- 
tions beans  may  be  planted  in  Novem- 
ber. Peas  are  a  standard  winter  crop 
and  should  do  well  in  most  sections 
lof  the  State  if  planted  this  month. 
Hardy  Kinds  Thrive 
The  winter  months  witness  an 
enormous  production  of  such  hardy 
vegetables  as  Brussels  sprouts,  cab- 
bage, carrots,  cauliflower,  kale,  kohl- 
rabi, winter  spinach  and  turnips. 
[Other  vegetables. that  may  be  planted 
this  month  are  chervil,  chicory,  chives, 
garMc,  leek,  mustard,  onions,  parsley 
and  salsify.  In  Imperial  Valley  and  a 
few  other  favored  sections,  the  lettuce 
growers  are  preparing  for  a  big  win- 
'  ter  crop. 

Lettuce  and  radishes,  especially  the 
latter,  are  raised  successfully  in  thou- 
sands of  Callfor- 
!  nia    winter  gar- 
'  dens    A  couple  of 
I  rows    of  winter 
I  spinach  will  sup- 
ply   several  cut- 
tings,   and  assist 
I  m  a  t  e  r  1  a  1  ly  in 
solving  the  family 
commissary  prob- 
'  lem. 

One  of  the 
■  principal  require- 
f  m  e  n  t  s  for  the 
■winter  garden  is 
|  good  drainage.  A 
partially  sandy 
•soil  on  a  gravely 

> sub-soil  or  natural  slope,  is  ideal.  It 
may  be  well  to  dig  a  few  drainage 
■ditches  around  and  through  the  gar- 
jfden  for  protection  from  the  heavier 
Idownpours.  Many  gardeners  wait  until 
(after  the  first  rains  for  planting  their 
Iwinter  vegetables.  This  is  unnecessary, 
provided  the  ground  is  well  soaked 
■before  being  spaded. 
I  The  ideal  type  of  winter  garden  is 
',one  that  is  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
sun  and  laid  out  in  long  enough  rows 
for  cultivation  with  the  wheel  hoe. 
■Frequently  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
♦quickly  between  rains,  and  the  gar- 
1  den  that  is  conveniently  arranged  in 
Bong  rows  can  be  cleared  of  weeds 
land  stirred  up  in  a  few  minutes,  after 
■the  ground  has  dried  out  sufficiently 
Hollowing  a  shower. 

Early  Discouragements 
w  Often  the  winter  gardener  is  dls- 
■pouraged  at  the  start  by  floods  which 
•wash  out  his  seeds,  or  young  plants. 
"The  cost  of  replanting,  however,  is 
'  ■mall  compared  with  the  satisfaction 
mt  having  fresh  vegetables  all  winter 
Tnd  usually  a  satisfactory  stand  may 
secured  by  replanting.  One  of  the 
ost  important  things  to  guard  against 
winter  gardening  is  packing  and 
'ng  of  the  soil  during  warm,  bright 
following  heavy  rains. 
Many  winter  gardeners  make  good 


use  of  hot  beds  and  cold  frames  for 
starting  their  young  plants,  thus  avoid- 
ing danger  of  frost  killing  when  the 
plants  are  very  tender,  and  also  avoid- 
ing washing  out  of  the  seeds. 

Winter  Fallowing 
That  part  of  the  garden  which  lies 
fallow  during  the  winter  should  be 
spaded  up  and  left  in  the  rough  in 
order  to  absorb  the  rainfall.  An  ap- 
plication of  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer,  or  lime  if  needed,  will  be 
in  order. 

All  trash  left  from  the  summer  gar- 
den that  is  liable  to  harbor  weed  seeds 
or  dangerous  insects  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  winter  garden  is  remarkably 
free  from  pests  as  compared  with  the 
regular  garden.  Among  the  worst 
menaces,  however,  are  slugs  and  snails 
whcih  are  best  controlled  by  means  of 
lime,  placed  around  the  beds  Some 
success  in  destroying  snails  may  be 
obtained  with  poison  bran  bait.  The 
early  fall  and  winter  crops  may  be  at- 
tacked by  squirrels  and  gophers,  but 
usually  they  hibernate  after  the  first 
heavy  rainfall,  if  not  sooner. 

Green  Feed  for  Poultry 

At  this  season  most  poultry  raisers 
are  planning  to  sprout  grain  for  green 
feed.  The  poultry 
flock  that  has 
green  sprouts  in- 
cluded in  the  ra- 
t  i  o  n  during  the 
winter  months, 
usually  repays 
many  times  over 
in  increased  egg 
production  at 
slight  additional 
expense.  Grain 
may  be  sprouted 
in  the  cellar  or  in 
any  dark,  pro- 
tected place.  A 
little  moisture 
and  heat  are  all 
that  will  be  required.  This  work  comes 
in  naturally  with  the  winter  garden- 
ing. 

Most  poultry  and  goat  owners  plan 
to  raise  some  sort  of  green  feed  during 
the  winter  months.  Kale  and  grain 
(wheat  or  rye)  are  widely  used,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  winter-growing 
cover  crops. 

A  Pleasure 

Winter  gardening  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ure in  more  ways  than  one,  the  few 
inconveniences  being  offset  by  the 
convenience  of  having  fresh  vegetables 
and  green  feed  throughout  the  year. 
True,  a  few  extra  precautions  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  avoid  damage  from 
frost  and  rain,  but  these  are  negligible. 
For  instance,  very  often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  succulent  plants,  such 
as  lettuce,  with  paper  caps.  It  may  be 
well,  in  fact,  to  lay  a  newspaper  over 
the  entire  bed  on  very  cold  nights. 
Most  of  the  commoner  winter  vege- 
tables, however,  will  withstand  consid- 
erable frost. 


PEAR  and 
PRUNE  TREES 

We  can  still  accept  orders  for  Pear 
and  Prune  Trees — budded  by  ex- 
perts from  trees  of  known  produc- 
tiveness. 

Write  for  Price  List 

"The  Nursery  With  a  Personal  Service." 


Elmer  Urns. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  That  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Famous." 


76  So.  Market  St. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


reliable 

SEEDS 


Send  for  Our  Bulletin 
No.  120 
Oh  the  Subject  of 


GRASSES 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Our  Seeds. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 

620  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


Place  Your  Order 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTALS,  ROSES  NOW 

WRITE  FOB  OCR  NEW  PRICE  OST 

There  will  be  a  decided  shortage  of  Fruit  Trees  again  this  year.  We  therefore  advise 
our  customers  to  place  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  that  the  stock  may 
be  reserved  for  them  before  the  supply  Is  exhausted. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Improved  French  Prune  and  the  New 
Double  X  Prune. 

California  Nursery  Company 


An  Admirer — "I  have  been  a  reader 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  for  some  time 
and  like  it  fine." — J.  Marci,  Monterey- 
County,  California. 


NILES 


CALIFORNIA 


rder  voutTrees  now 


Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 
Many  Varieties  Will  Be  Scarce 

Any  delay  in  ordering  may 
mean  a  year's  delay  in  planting 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding  best 
varieties   to  grow,  soil,  Irrigation,  pruning,  etc. 

Cher  Creek  Nurseries 

KrtE^TSO  ,  CAUFORNIA 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


witte; 

•2  H-P.  Pulls  11 

Big  Value— Big  Surplus  power. 
Immcdiato  Rhipment.  Oner  in' 


eludes  engine  oo  skide—ready    >|        Mm  V  V 

loose.  From  I'ltuhm-Bh  »dd|S  04.     yf*%  IM 
AlUlioa  2  to  80  H-P.  tower  Now.         '  ■  UL„  -  „ 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
3 1 26  SiklmJ  »»e.  ,   liana  City. Ma. 
3I2S  Ea«ir*lliV      fiiuiurjh,  f «. 
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The  tools  that 

make  you 
like  the  work 


Disston  Tools !  The  kind  that 
are  made  specifically  for  their 
jobs — that  enable  ycu  to  do  the 
thousand -and -one  jcbs  on  the 
farm  in  the  least  time. 

Poor  tools  are  great  time 
wasters.  They  are  too  costly  in 
labor  for  the  wise  farmer  to  use. 

Get  Disston  Tools  ! 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "Disston 
Saws  and  Tools  on  the  Farm." 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 


General  Offices 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


DISSTON 

SAWS  AND  TOOLS 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Self  Vulcanizing 
Cold  Patch 

FOR 

Outer  Casing 

AND 

Inner  Tube 
Do  Your  Own  Vulcanizing 

On  the  Road 
in  TEN  Minutes 

Apache  Self-Vulcanizing  Patch 

For  Outer  Casing 

Regular  Price   $1.75 

(Enought  for  Four  Blow-Outs) 

To  Introduce  It 

We  will  send  you  the  regular  $1.75 
size  (for  outer  casings)  and  will 
include  the  regular  60  cent  size  (for 
inner  tubes)  by  mall,  prepaid,  if 
you  will  send  us  J1.T5  and  the  names 
of  12  of  your  neighbors  who  own 
cars. 

Manufactured  by 

PHOENIX  LABORATORIES 

704  Polk  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif., 
U.  S.  A. 


MODEL  "A" 
ALLEN  TRACTOR 


Red  Seal  Continental  Tractor  Engine, 
rated  10,  guaranteed  12  h.  p.  No  dif- 
ferential. Turn."  3  radius  7  ft.  All 
bearings  "Timken,"  including  front 
wheels.  Complete  transmission  dust 
proof,  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  Bdwy.  7072. 

1230-32  Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 

Factory:   West  Alhambra.  Calif. 

B:E:L:T:I:N:G 

Rubber,  Leather,  Canvas,  Etc. 
One  for  Every  Purpose 
and  Condition 
I  OS  ANGELES  RUBBER  CO.. 
KM  Rant  Third  Street.  Los  Angeles. 


Methods  of  Fattening  Poultry 


UNTIL  late  summer  or  early  fall 
the  majority  of  poultry  raisers 
make  little  effort  to  fatten  their 
birds.  Up  to  this  time  the  flocks 
usually  are  left  on  free  range  and 
their  gains  are  more  of  growth  in  size 
than  flesh.  In  October  or  November, 
however,  the  "wise  ones,"  among 
i  those  who  have  birds  to  dispose  of, 
confine  the  surplus  of  their  flocks  and 
put  them  on  a  fattening  ration. 

Th  ree  methods  of  fattening  poultry 
are  practiced  in  this  country — pen 
fattening,  crate  fattening  and  machine 
cramming.  The  first  two  are  the 
most  common  today,  while  the  third 
is  used  in  a  few  places  where  fine 
quality  is  appreciated. 

Pen  Fattening 
Pen  fattening  is  practiced  by  many 
people  who  do  not  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  use  other  methods.  The 
essentials  of  pen  fattening  are  quiet 
and  plenty  of  soft  feed  given  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  usually  three  times  a 
day.  Birds  may  be  kept  in  flocks  of 
IS  or  20,  but  the  sexes  should  be  sep- 
arated. Only  cockerels  usually  are 
fattened,  as  it  pays  to  keep  the  pullets 
for  laying. 

In  crate  fattening  a  few  fowls  are 
confined  in  crates  and  fed  from  a 
trough.  A  crate  6  feet  long,  18  inches 
high  and  18  or  20  inches  wide  is  suit- 
able and  is  large  enough  for  a  dozen 
birds.  Sometimes  such  a  crate  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  compart- 
ments, with  four  to  six  birds  in  each 
compartment.  Only  a  little  room  for 
the  birds  to  move  about  is  desirable, 
for  the  less  exercise  a  bird  obtains  the 
more  readily  it  fattens. 

The  top,  back  and  ends  of  the 
crate  should  be  solid  if  they  are  to  be 


placed  outdoors,  but  if  they  are  to  be 
in  a  building  they  may  be  built  of  lath  ' 
or  wire.  These  slats  should  be  two 
inches  apart  in  front,  so  as  to  permit 
the  birds  to  eat  from  the  troughs, 
which  are  hung  just  outside  the  coop. 
The  slats  of  the  bottom  of  the  coop 
should  be  about  one  inch  apart  to 
permit  the  droppings  to  fall  through 

Indoor  Feeding 
In  indoor  feeding  the  crates  art 
placed  in  tiers  to  save  space  and  ar- 
ranged to  allow  for  convenience  is 
feeding  and  to  give  the  chickens  good 
ventilation.  They  usually  are  fed 
three  times  a  day  and  are  permitted 
to  eat  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
when  the  uneaten  feed  is  removed 
The  chickens  should  be  given  a 
heavier  feed  at  night  than  in  th* 
morning  or  at  noon. 

For  the  highest  quality  a  machine 
is  essential,  especially  for  the  last  10 
days;  otherwise  the  birds  will  not  eai 
nearly  so  much  as  they  can  digest 
and  assimilate.  The  labor  involved 
by  this  method  makes  the  cost  rather 
excessive  in  this  country. 

In  this  method  the  bird  is  held  be- 
tween the  arm  and  the  side  of  the 
operator  and  the  machine,  which  con- 
sists of  a  reservoir  and  small  force 
pump,  is  operated  by  a  lever  worked 
by  the  foot.  The  head  of  the  chicken 
is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  and  the 
rubber  tube  gently  inserted  until  it 
reaches  the  crop,  the  neck  being 
elongated  as  much  as  possible. 

The  lever  bar  is  lowered  by  the  foot 
and  the  food  is  thus  forced  into  the 
crop.  When  the  crop  is  sufficiently 
full  the  tube  is  removed.  Any  chick- 
ens having  feed  in  their  crops  at  th 
next  feeding  period  are  not  given  any 
fresh  feed. 
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A  RabbiP  Hutch  From  a  Dry  Goods  Box 


ANT  school  boy  can  make  the  rabbit 
hutch  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration  with  a  wooden  dry  goods 
box,  a  few  nails  and  some  wire  poultry 
netting. 

It  is  best  to  use  a  box  about  four  feet 
Ions;,  18  inches  high  and  two  feet  deep. 
The  front  of  the  box  is  removed,  and 
two  grooves  four  inches  long  and  one 
Inch  deep  are  cut  in  each  side  at  the 
bottom  to  hold  the  door  In  place.  The 


These    box     hutches    can    then  bs 
stacked   In   tiers;    one  on   top  of  the  I 
other;  and  a  great  many  rabbits  ac- 
commodated in  a  small  space.   The  bot-1 
torn  row  should  be  placed   12   to  ltf 
inches  off  the  floor  or  off  the  ground.  , 
Prom  9  to  12  square  feet  of  floor  space 
Is  the   rule   in   constructing    size  of 
hutches. 

Hutches  may  be  made  "self -clean- 
ing" by  use  of  a  slatted  floor,  she 
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Diagrams  Show  Construction  of  Front  of  Hutch. 


door  is  made  in  two  pieces — the  lower 
being  solid  and  acting  as  a  base  for 
the  door  to  which  it  Is  hinged  by  two 
two-inch  butts. 

The  door  frame  should  Just  fit  the 
Inside  of  the  box  nicely,  and  Is  made 
trom  one-Inch  boards — two  Inches  wide. 
The  wire  netting  is  nailed  on  from  the 
inside  of  the  door.  At  cleaning  time, 
the  whole  front  of  the  hutch  may  be 
taken  out  by  turning  the  wooden  button 
shown  In  the  Illustration. 

Painting  the  Hutch 

It  Is  a  good  plan  to  paint  the  hutch 
outside  with  oil  paint,  and  on  the  in- 
side with  whitewash.  The  floor  should 
be  given  one  coat  of  tar,  and  sand 
sprinkled  evenly  on  the  surface,  which 
will  make  the  hutch  water  and  damp 
proof  and  easily  disinfected. 


In  the  smaller  drawing.    This  can 
made  from  one  inch  square  strips, 
ning  the  long  way  of  the  hutch,  and 

floor  set  on  cleats  about  two 
from   the   hutch   bottom.  The 
droppings  then  fall  through  th. 
to    the    floor    below    and  are 

cleaned. 

More  Information 

Any   reader    desiring  complete 
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States  Department  of  Agrlcultun 
fice  of  Information.  Washington, 
asking  for  free  bulletin  No.  1099. 
address  the  National  Fancy  I 
Club.  Chicago,  which  sends  a  free 
let  on  breeds,  feeding  and 
ment. 


Would  Not  Be  Without  It— "I  think 
a  great  deal  of  Orchard  and  Farm  and 
would  not  be  without  it  on  the  farm. 
Hope  you  keep  up  the  good  work." — 
O.  F.  Robbins,  Los  Angeles  County. 


Would  Not  Lose  an 
change  my  address  to  H 
want  to  lose  a  single  ■ 
excellent  paper." — Mrs. 
feld.  Hopland.  Cat 
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Squab  Raising 


TP  HERE  Is  very  little  chance  of  mak- 
*  Ing  money  from  squabs,  unless  the 
pigeons  can  be  kept  comparatively  free 
from  disease  and  insect  parasites,  pig- 
eon specialists  assert. 

If  healthy  breeding  stock  Is  main- 
tained, the  houses  and  yards  kept 
clean  and  careful  attention  given  to  the 
birds,  diseases  and  parasites  should  not 
be  a  troublesome  factor  In  squab 
raising. 

Remove  Sick  Birds 

The  stock  should  be  carefully 
watched  and  any  sick  birds  removed 
from  the  breeding  pens.  The  house 
should  be  kept  dry,  clean,  well  ven- 
tilated and  free  from  drafts. 

Have  the  floor  covered  with  one  inch 
of  fine  gravel  and  rake  off  frequently 
the  manure  which  collects  on  the  top. 
Keep  the  yards  clean  either  by  scrap- 
ing the  surface  and  adding  fresh  sand 
or  gravel  or  by  digging  over  the  land 
and,  if  possible,  planting  it  to  grain. 

Don't  Disturb  Nests 

The  nests,  nest  boxes  and  pens 
Should  be  kept  clean,  but  it  Is  not  ad- 
visable to  disturb  more  than  necessary 
the  nests  that  contain  eggs  or  squabs. 
Bpray  the  pens  frequently  with  white- 
wash containing  a  little  crude  carbolic 
acid,  or  with  a  coal-tar  disinfectant: 
examine  the  birds  for  feather  lice, 
/which  are  troublesome,  especially  in 
hot  weather. 

Birds  having  many  lice  should  be 
treated  with  sodium  fluorid,  either  dust- 
ing by  the  pinch  method  or  dipping  In 
a  solution,  the  latter  method  being 
preferable.  The  nests  or  nest  pans 
should  be  cleaned  out  and  the  nesting 
material  removed  whenever  dirty,  care 
being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  squabs 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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End  View  of  Hutch 

Ventilation    is    provided    by  the 
'simple  expedient  of  using  two  over- 
lapping boards,  with  a  small  fpace 
between. 

(8*»   article   on    opposite  page.) 


Breaking  Broody  Hens 

WHEN  hens  become  broody  they 
should  be  "broken  up"  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  sooner  this  is  done, 
the  sooner  they  will  resume  laying, 
f  To  break  a  hen  of  broodiness,  confine 
Bier  to  a  small  coop  raised  off  the 
'ground,  preferably  with  a  slat  bottom. 
Many  California  poultry  raisers  use 
"broody  coops"  with  wire  netting  floors, 
put  these  are  more  apt  to  cause  injury 
to  feet  and  legs. 

}  Give  the  "prisoner"  plenty  of  water 
to  drink;  she  may  be  fed  or  not,  as 

1  desired.  Not  much  difference  will  be 
found  in  the  time  required  to  break 
her  of  broodiness,  whether  she  is  fed 
or  made  to  fast. 

F  Usually  from  three  to  six  days'  con- 
finement will  break  her,  but  some  hens 
require  10  to  12  days.  The  broody  hen 
Brill  be  recognized  by  her  inclination 
Bo  stay  on  the  nest  at  night,  the  ruffling 
Bf  her  feathers  and  her  picking  at  any- 
Boe  who  approaches  her  and  by  the 
ticking  noise  she  makes. 
The  fact  that  her  broodiness  has  been 
roken  up"  can  be  recognized  by  the 
ppearance  of  these  symptoms. 

To  Cure  Scaly  Legs 
CALY  legs  on  hens  appear  when 
they  are  used  to  do  the  hatching, 
cure  them  a  good  plan  is  to  tack 
can  onto  the  side  of  the  box  and  keep 
filled  with  kerosene.    Every  day  dip 
e  birds'  legs  in  the  kerosene.  This 
ta  the  cure. 


"Silent  Alamo" 
Farm  Ligkt  Plant 

— furnishes  electric  light  and  power 
for  the  country  home.  Runs  with- 
out vibration.  Write  for  catalog. 

"Duro" 

Water  Systems 

The  all-round  water  system  for  the 
household.  Furnishes  water  under 
pressure  at  small  cost.  Send  for 
catalog. 

"Universal" 
Milking  Machines 

— enable  dairy  farmers  everywhere 
to  add  hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties.  Write  for  catalog. 

Pumps 

Horizontal  Centrifugal  pumps, 
Vertical  Centrifugal  pumps, 
Direct-connected  Centrifugal 
pumps.  Write  for  catalog. 


Loud 


en 


Barn  Equipment 

Get  25  per  cent  more  milk,  save 
feed,  and  save  labor,  by  making 
your  cows  comfortable  with  Lou- 
den Equipment.  Write  for  catalog. 

Gas  &  Oil  Engines 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any  kind 
of  an  engine  in  any  size  you  re- 
quire. Write  for  catalog. 

Name  

Address  

Cut  o  I  tkii  ad,  t  71  y-:ir  ncme,  c'.\ecU.  llic  cc:-- 
loii  you  want,  and  mad  to  us. 


nsetural  milker 

The  Universal  Natural 
Milker  enables  thous' 
ands  of  dairy  farmers  to  add 
hours  to  the  day  for  other 
duties — and  to  put  extra  prof' 
its  into  the  bank  Why  not 
you? 

Two  times  a  day,  every  day, 
Universal  is  on  the  job  eav 
ing  time.) 

Cows  like  its  gentle  alter' 
nating  action  and  the  farmer 
gets  more  milk.  That  means 
MORE  PROFIT. 
Milks  two  teats  at  a  time, 
while  gently  massaging  the 
other  two  as  they  refill.  Uni' 
versal  rubber-lined  teat  cup 
fits  any  cow,  and  is  easily 
kept  clean. 

This  saving  to  you  begins 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

Write  for  the  Universal  Catalog:  Learn  about  this  simple,  depend- 
able, mechanical  milker  that  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  three — and 
do  it  better. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  &  Supply  Company 

420  E.  TSird  Ft.,  Der*.  • 

Los  Angeles 


IS  Tpem-i-t  Street 

oon  Francisco 


-  J 


With  the 

IpckJeamJIeeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
id  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
is  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.12thStand25thAve.  OaUand.CaL 


haDEWEu 


Stoves  Once  Were  Nailed 
to  the  Floor 

Not  so  the  modern  oil  heater.  Filled 
with  Pearl  Oil  it  gives  instant  heat 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  It  sees  a  con- 
tinuous round  of  service  —  bedroom  — 
dining  room  —  kitchen  —  parlor  —  and 
bedroom  again  in  the  evening.  Pearl 
Oil  burns  without  smoke  or  odor.  Eco- 
nomical. Sold  in  bulk  by  dealers  every- 
where and  by  our  stations. 

Order  by  name  —  Pearl  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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50  Eggs  a  Day 


Yes — fifty  a  day. 
the  letter  below. 


How?  Read 


In  this  article  Dr.  Farmer  continues  his  interesting  dis- 
cussion, commenced  in  a  previous  issue. 

By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 

To  answer  this  question,  I  shall  try 
to  tell  briefly  how  new  breeds  of  ani- 
mals as  well  as  of  plants  are  pro- 
duced.  The   method    is    called  line 


"  'More  Eggs'  Tonic  is  a  God- 
send," writes  Mrs.  Myrtle  Ice  of  Bos- 
ton, Ky.  She  adds,  "I  was  only  get- 
ting 12  eggs  a  day  and  now  I  get  50." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
"More  Eggs,"  the  wonderful  egg  pro- 
ducer, and  you  will  be  amazed  and 
delighted  with  results. 


$  122  Package 

FREE 


If  you  wish  to  try  thla  great  profit  maker,  simply 
write  a  postcard  or  letter  to  K.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry 
expert,  5788  Reefer  BMg.,  Kj  nsas  City.  Mo.,  and  ask 
for  his  special  free  package  $1.00  offer.  Don't  send 
any  money.  Mr.  Reefer  will  send  you  two  $1.00  pack- 
aged of  "More  Eggs."  You  pay  the  postman  upon 
delirery  only  $1.00,  the  pTic©  of  just  one  package, 
the  other  package  being  free.  The  Million  Dollar 
Merchants  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  guarantees  if 
you  are  not  absolutely  satiafied,  your  dollar  will  be  re- 
turned at  any  time,  within  30  days — on  request.  No 
risk  to  you.   Write  today  for  this  special  free  offer. 

Poultry  Raisers  Everywhere  Tell 
Wonderful  Results  of  "More  Eggs" 

15  Hens — 310  Kggs 

I  used  "More  Eggs"  Tonic,  and  in  the 
month  of  January,  from  16  hens,  I  got  310 
eggs.  MRS.  C.  R.  STOUGHTON. 

Turners  Fails,  Mass. 
"More  Eggs"  Paid  the  Pastor 
I  can't  express  in  words  how  much  I  have 
been  benefited  by  "More  Eggs."    I  have  paid 
my    debts,    clothed    the    children    in  new 
dresses,  and  that  is  not  all — I  paid  my  pas- 
tor his  dues.     I  sold    1214   dozen  eggs  last 
week,  set  4  dozen,  ate  some,  and  had  1 
dozen  left. 

MRS.  LENA  McBROOX,  Woodbury,  Tenn. 
1200  Eggs  From  39  Hens 
The  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  wonders  for 
me.  I  had  29  hens  when  I  got  the  tonic 
and  was  getting  five  or  six  eggs  a  day. 
April  first  I  had  over  1200  eggs.  1  never 
saw  the  equal. 

EDW.  MEEKER.  Pontiac.  Mich. 
160  Hens — 1500  Eggs 
1  have  fed  2  boxes  of  "More  Eggs"  to  my 
hens  and  I  think  they  have  broken  the  egg 
record.    I  have  160  White  Leghorns  and  in 
exactly  21  days  I  got  125  dozen  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON,  Waverly,  Mo. 
S200  Worth  of  Eggs  from  44  Hens 
I  never  used  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  until  last 
December;  then  Just  used  one  $1.00  package 
and  have  sold  over  1200.00  worth  of  eggs 
from  44  hens.    "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  It. 

A.   G.  THODE, 
Sterling,  Kans.,  R.  No.  2,  Box  47. 
1368  Eggs  After  1  Package 
Last  fall  I  bought  a  box  of  your  "Mere 
Eggs"   Tonic  and   would  like  to  have  you 
know  the  result.    From  January  1st  to  July 
1st  my  hens  laid  1368  eggs. 

A.  E.  WHITE,  Scranton,  Pa. 


IN  A  previous  article  I  divided  the 
breeders  of  goats  into  three 
classes:  Those  of  yesterday,  today 
and  tomorrow;  that  is,  those  who  are 
content  with  breeding  as  practiced  in 
the  past  with  little  or  no  idea  of  im- 
proving the  species  and  those  of  to- 
day, who  breed  for  profit  and  not 
quality  of  the  animal,  and  those  of 
tomorrow,  who  breed  for  quality, 
which,  incidentally,  brings  the  larger 
profit  in  the  long  run. 

The  first  class  needs  little  comment. 
The  results  of  their  promiscuous  mat- 
ing at  times  means  good  specimens 
of  the  breed,  but  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  method. 

The  second  class  who  breed  for 
profit  often  produce  animals  of  splen- 
did quality,  if  the  work  is  done  con- 
scientiously. However,  there  is  too 
much  inclination  to  produce  animals 
that  can  be  registered,  with  little  re- 
gard to  their  actual  merit,  the  ob- 
ject apparently  being  to  sell  as  many 
pure  bred  or  nearly  so  as  possible. 

The  danger  of  this  method  lies  in 
the  fact  that  its  advocates  often  breed 
for  "points"  to  obtain  certain  mark- 
ings, certain  form  or  color,  and  goat 
breeders  ought,  if  wise,  to  learn  by 
the  mistakes  of  other  breeders  of 
farm  animals. 

Cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  all  offer 
examples  of  the  destructive  influence 
of  "point"  breeding.  To  sacrifice 
utility  for  some  desired  characteristic 
of  appearance  is  to  display  short- 
sightedness. Yet  this  is  exactly  what 
many  livestock  breeders  have  done. 
As  desired  markings  have  become 
perfect,  all  too  frequently  the  truly 
valuable  characteristics  have  "faded 
out." 

Many  is  the  animal  breeder  who 
has  been  forced  to  return  to  formerly 
rejected  strains  in  order  to  regain  the 
qualities  of  hardiness  that  had  been 
lost.  The  same  thing  will  happen  to 
milk-goat  breeders  who  sacrifice  milk- 
ing qualities  to  some  whim  of  fancy. 

The  third  class  of  breeders  is  com- 
posed of  those  who  bear  constantly 
in  mind  the  fact  that  milk  production 
is  the  important  thing,  and  who  de- 
termine that  no  question  of  pedigree, 
color  or  profit  shall  be  perimtted  to 
interfere  with  this  one  great  function. 

The  breeder  who  has  the  real  milk- 
ers ultimately  will  be  recognized  as 
the  leader  and  will  reap  his  just  re- 
ward. The  question  then  arises:  How 
may  milk-producing  qualities  be  im- 
proved and  perpetuated? 


[Send  No  Money 

Don't  send  any  money;  Just  fill  In  and 
mall  coupon.  You  will  be  sent,  Im- 
mediately, t-wo  $1.00  packages  of 
"MORE  EGGS."  Pay  the  postman 
upon  delivery  only  $1.00.  the  extra 
package  being  FREE.  Don't  wait — 
take  advantage  of  this  free  offer 
TODAY !  Reap  the  BIG  profits 
"MORE  EGGS"  will  make  for  you. 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  tc  sell  when  the 
price  Is  hlchest.    Send  today!  ' 


$1  Package  FREE 

E  J   Reefer.  Poultry  Expert.  5788  Reefer  Bldg., 

Kamas  Cltv.  Mo. 
near  Mr  Reefer- — I  accept  your  offer  Senrl  rae  the 
two  $1  00  package*  of  Reefer's  "More  Etfpi."  for  which 
T  acre©  to  pay  the  pestman  $1  no  when  he  biinpt  me 
the  two  park  asm.  Toil  agree  to  refund I  roe  $1  00  at 
any  time  within  30  <!ays.  if  both  of  these  packages 
do  not  prove  satisfactory  In  every  way.  ^ 

Name   

address   


breeding,  and  it  involves  patience, 
thought  and  care,  love  of  the  work 
and  an  ambition  to  attain  the  desired 

goal. 

If  in  the  process  of  breeding,  a 
member  appears  with  characteristics 
in  advance  of  its  fellows,  this  one  may 
be  taken  as  the  original.  Then  this 
original  is  mated  with  another,  the 
nearest  in  desired  qualities  to  the 
original.  The  offspring  from  this 
mating  is  then  remated  to  the  original 
and  this  offspring  bred  back  to  some 
member  of  a  previous  generation,  tak- 
ing care  always  that  two  having  the 
same  fractional  part  of  the  original 
are  not  mated. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  suppose 
that  "A"  is  a  doe  of  unusual  capacity 
of  milk  production.  "A"  is  mated  with 
"B,"  a  sire  whose  offspring,  dam  or 
granddam  are  the  best  milk  pro- 
ducers available.  The  offspring  are 
"C"  and  "D,"  male  and  female.  Then 
"E"  is  three  quarters  of  the  blood  of 
"A."  The  next  step  is  to  mate  "E" 
with  "A,"  having  "H"  and  "I"  as  kids, 
another  generation  which  is  seven- 
eighths  of  the  blood  of  "A."  This 
may  be  carried  on  indefinitely,  fix- 
ing in  the  Bids  the  qualities  of  "A." 
After  these,  generations  are  estab- 
lished, the  breeding  may  become  more 
general,  among  the  generations  that 
have  more  than  one-half  the  blood  of 
"A,"  because  the  preponderance  of 
"A"  is  continually  increasing,  while 
that  of  "B"  is  decreasing  toward  the 
vanishing  point.  In  this  way  the 
doe,  "A,"  becomes  the  type  for  a  line 
of  goats,  and  those  that  conform  to 
her  in  color,  form  and  milk  produc- 
tion run  true  to  type. 

The  same  process  may  be  applied  to 
"B,"  which  would  be  accentuating  the 
qualities  of  "B"  and  constantly  doing 
away  with  the  blood  of  "A,"  and  then 
the  half  blood  of  both  crosses  may  be 
united  into  even  a  third  species. 

In  this  way  one  may  so  breed  that 
individual  characteristics  of  goats  may 
be  established,  and  stand  out  pre- 
eminent above  the  rest  of  his  herd  or 
other  herds. 

Also,  in  carrying  out  line  breeding, 
the  breeder  must  at  all  times  be  ready 
to  reject  any  and  all  that  do  not  come 
up  to  type,  or  are  physically 
incompetent. 


Keeping  Rabbits  in  the  Orchard 


THE  first  breeder  to  keep  rabbits  on 
the  grass  In  hutches  with  wire  net- 
ting floors  was  the  late  Major  Morant, 
a  Frenchman.  These  hutches  are 
moved  about  dally,  so  that  the  rabbits 
may  eat  the  fresh  herbage  coming  up 
through  the  wire  meshes.  They  are 
very  light  and  easily  moved  about.  • 


Under  this  system  a  great  many  rab- 
bits can  be  kept  with  little  trouble. 
The  hutches  are  provided  with  rain- 
proof hinged  tops,  and  have  a  separate 
compartment  with  raised  damp-proof 
floor  for  sleeping  or  nesting.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  hea"h«il  w*ys  keeping 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Red  Seal 

Dry  Batteries 

Guaranteed 


Best  For 
Every  Farm  Use 

Red  Seal  Batteries 

spark  strongest— last 

longest— always  de- 
pendable. Have  the  con- 1 
ndenoa  of  all  power  farmers.  1 


Atk  Your  Dialer 

Every  "Red  Seal",  he 


I 
1 


Save  Money — Buy 
Pipe  From  Us 

Farmers,  Miners,  Builder* — people  In 
every  kind  of  business  are  saving 
money  buying  used  or  renewed  pipe 
from  us.  We  sell  every  kind  of  pipe. 
Send  In  a  list  of  your  requirements 
today  and  get  our  prices.  We  have 
saved  hundreds  of  people  33  1-3  to  60 
per  cent  on  their  pipe  bills.  Here's  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  mllea  of  pipe 
we  have  In  stock  for  Immediate 
delivery:  — 

8000  Ft.    6"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
700  Ft.    8"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
5000  Ft.  12"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
1000  Ft.  18"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
800  Ft.  22"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
300  Ft.  24"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
500  Ft.  36"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
10,000  feet  Usht  wrought  Iron  >"  Mae 
with  out  Iron  collar*. 

All  above  pipe  thoroughly  overhauled  aaC 
Inspected  and  ready  for  Immediate  an. 

We  also  have  large  quantity  standard  pipe 
and    screw    casing,    pressure    tested  and! 
guaranteed. 

Don't  delay — write  for  oar  prices  on  yoora 
Dip*  requirements  today. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  COMPANY 
til  Howard  St..  ten  Francisco. 


6at 


Man  Wanted 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  man  be-] 
tween  28  and  50.    With  our  help  the 
right  man  can  earn  from  $250  to  $500] 
a   month.     The  work   is   selling  our 
groceries  to  farmers  at  wholesale  pt 
ut  a  saving  of  20%.    Highest  gi 
line.    Sold  on  absolute  satisfaction 
mon^y-back  basis.    No  previous  sel 
experience  necessary,  as  we  value 
tegrity  and  willingness  to  work  hi| 
than  experience.   Wo  will  help  you  ge 
started  and  show  you  exactly  the  \ 
to  get  results.   We  have  the  confide 
of    thousands    of    satisfied  farn 
customers.    This  is  your  opportui 
to  become  successful  -and  prosper 
In  writing  state  your  age,  experU 
and  occupation  for  the  past  five  ye 
O.  ,F.  Huntington,  407  East  Stark 
Portland,  Ore. 


B|  BEES 
mw  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
i Jo.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Kespees* 
Supplies   at   fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is  la 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  la 
one  of  ths  largest  of  Its  kind  In  the 
t'nlted  States  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  tin  surpassed 
service.  1 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee- Keeping,  whlck  will  be 
promptly  mailed  tree. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO 

p       APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
-'CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U,  S.  A 


If 


Read  "A  Chance  to  Oc 
ness  on  Our  Capital,"  Pag 
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Allis-Chalmers 

FarmTractors 


A  four  plow  traftor  with 
20%  surplus  power  for 
any  unusual  load. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR 

COMPANY  ■  •Di.lribul.r, 
ylBeale  St., San  Francisco.CaL 


Rheumatism 

A    Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  Spring  of  1893  I  mn  attacked  by 
Muscular  and  Sub-Acute  Rheumatism.  I  suffered 
as  only  those  who  have  it  know,  for  otcr  three 
years.  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  such  relief  as  I  receired  waa 
only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found  a  treatment 
that  cured  me  completely,  and  It  haa  new  re- 
turned. I  have  given  it  to  a  number  who  were 
terribly  sffllcted  and  even  bedridden  with  rheu- 
matism. som«  of  them  7t)  to  80  years  old.  and 
results  were  the  same  aa  in  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  such  forms  of  rheu- 
matic troulile  to  try  thla  marvelous  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent;  simply  mall  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  It  free  to  try. 
After  you  have  used  it  and  It  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  that  long-looked-for  means  of  getting  rid 
of  your  rheumatism,  you  ma?  send  the  price  of  It. 
one  dollar,  but  understand.  I  do  not  want  your 
money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send 
it.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why  suffer  any  longer  when 
relief  is  thus  offered  you  freef  Don't  delay. 
Write  today. 

Mark  H.  Jackson.  No.  895G  Durston  Bldg., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.  » 

Mr.  Jackson  la  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


Want  to  be 
a  Salesman? 
Write 

Parks  Bros. 

JOB 

Parks 


JAKE'S 
NEW 

I  farmed  12  years. 
Got  a  living — no  more, 

For  two  years  I  used  Parks  Bros." 
Quality  Groceries  Wholesale  to  Farm- 
ers. Goods  guaranteed.  "Satisfaction 
or  Money  Back."  And  I  saved  20  per 
cent.  They  were  so  good  I  asked  the 
salesman:  "Can  I  get  a  job?"  Now  I'm 
on  the  road  selling  the  Best  Groceries 
in  the  West.  1  made  (3112  last  year 
In  a  new  field.  Doing  better  this  year 
— selling  same  people.  I  am  paying  for 
a  new  home.  We  can  use  another  good 
worker  like  Jake.  Do  you  want  the  Job? 
Full  time  work  only.  Write  for  Jake's 
proposition.  Tell  me  your  age,  experi- 
ence, occupation  for  past  five  years 
O.  F.  HUNTTING,  Care  Parks  Bros., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

("Hal's  Win  Out,"  next  issue.)  1 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Sfargpino  weight  15 1  bt.  Price  922.50 

Baa  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  itself  on  the  first  Job  of 

IRRIGATING.  DITCHING.  TILE  DRAINING 
TERRACING,  etc. 

Best  Investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ac- 
curate, durable  and  complete  with  full  Instruc- 
tions. Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantle  to  Parifie,  and  yon  will  endorse  It  too 
after  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  for  description  of  Level  and  TELESCOPE 
details  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  name  anc 
address  of  our  distributor  in  your  section. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO 
b>    Stonewall  Street,  ATLANTA.  SA. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

'Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sush,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  CaL 


rabbits,  as  they  have  the  advantage  of 
abundant  green  food  and  fresh  air  as 
well.  Even  In  a  clean,  cultivated  or- 
chard, the  hutches  may  be  set  in  place 
auring  certain  seasons,  or  while  a 
cover  crop  is  being  grown. 

The  hutches  can  be*  stacked  up  in 
winter  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring 
them  in  under  cover. 

The  manure  left  on  the  ground  under 
the  Morant  hutch  system  improves  the 
soil,  as  rabbit  manure  is  a  rich  fer- 
tilizer. The  National  Fancy  Rabbit 
Club,  Chicago,  furnishes  free  plans  and 
lumber  bills  for  this  hutch  to  any  per- 
son interested  in  rabbit  raising. 

Farm  Titles 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

as  good  as  their  bonds,  some  of  them 
occasionally  forget  their  words  or 
even  best  intentioned  people  may  put 
a  different  meaning  on  their  words. 
More  lawsuits  have  developed  out  of 
the  oral  agreement  made  by  two 
well  meaning  neighbors  "to  do  what 
is  right"  than  have  ever  arisen  from 
agreements  made  by  dishonest  men. 
It  should  be  no  offense  to  ask  an 
honest  man  to  put  in  writing  the 
terms  of  his  agreement.  When  an 
agreement  is  properly  drawn  and 
properly  explained  to  both  parties, 
it  leaves  no  room  for  differences  of 
opinion.  A  written  agreement  also 
may  become  necessary  in  case  of 
death  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties, 
in  most  States  it  being  a  rule  of  law 
that  no  one  can  testify  as  to  matters 
between  himself  and  deceased  per- 
sons, the  reason  for  the  rule  being 
that  since  death  has  silenced  the  lips 
of  the  one,  the  law  will  seal  the  lips 
of  the  other. 

Carefully  scrutinize  all  papers  pre- 
sented for  your  signature  by  agents 
real  estate  dealers  and  others,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  purport 
of  the  instrument,  it  should  not  be 
executed  without  full  advice  as  to  its 
legal  effect.  Sometimes  an  agreement 
or  statement  which  may  seem  to  be 
innocent  on  its  face  contains  what 
the  legal  profession  terms  a  "bug," 
which  is  some  trick  concealed  in  the 
appropriate  language  that  would  not 
be  understood  by  the  ordinary  person. 

Very  often  persons  holding  valuable 
real  estate,  having  a  prejudice  against 
attorneys  and  probate  courts,  or  wish- 
ing to  avoid  the  payment  of  inheri- 
tance taxes,  will  attenfpt  by  deeds  not 
to  be  delivered  in  their  lifetime  to 
convey  the  property  to  the  wife  or 
some  other  selected  person,  expect 
ing  that  on  their  death  the  title  will 
vest  in  such  •person  without  further 
cost  or  expense.  Sound  advice  in  this 
matter  consists  in  the  one  word, 
"Don't."  There  are  so  many  tech- 
nicalities and  requirements  in  the 
drawing  of  such  deeds  ancr-  in  the 
proper  wording  and  possession  of  the 
same  as  to  make  them  when  drawn 
without  the  greatest  care  and  tech- 
nical skill,  worse  than  valueless.  At 
times  men  relying  on  these  deeds  fail 
to  make  necessary  and  proper  testa- 
mentary disposition  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  results  in  some  instances 
in  the  property  going  to  persons  not 
intended  by  the  deceased  to  be  the 
owners. 

This  article  has  been  written  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  at  least  call  the 
attention  of  the  rancher  to  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  considerable  attention 
to  his  title,  in  order  that  he  may  se- 
cure a  good  title.  This  will  insure 
his  ability  at  any  time  to  sell  or  en- 
cumber the  property  without  danger 
that  the  sale  or  loan  may  be  refused, 
or  at  least  postponed,  at  a  time  when 
delay  might  be  very  expensive. 


"It"  (all  unaware  of  danger):    "Why.  this 
hair  tonic  will  sell  Itself  to  you  on  its  merits! 
It  would  grow  bristles  on  a  billiard  ball.  A 
trial  on  your  own  head  will  convince  yon.!" 


Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 
and  Land  Leveler 

An  Ideal  Scraper  to  Do  Your  Leveling 

It  is  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  seat. 

Made  in  3  Sizes  for  Small  or  Medium-Sized  Tractors 

Manufactured      and    Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM,  1822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 


The  Water  Question  Solved 

by 

Air  Lift  System  of  Pumping 


A  method  of  pumping  water  from  wells  with  Compressed  Air. 
No  pits  necessary.    Nothing  but  pipe  in  the  wells.    Mud,  sand  or 
gravel  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  air  lift   Keeps  your 
•wells  clean.    Eliminates  hand  pumping. 

The  simp-le  well  piping  consists  of  water  discharge  pipe  and 
air  line.  Pipe  can  be  lowered  as  water  level  goes  down.  Also, 
any  number  of  wells  can  be  pumped  by  one  Air  Compressor. 

The  Air  Compressor  ia  simple,  automatically  oiled,  fool-proof 
and  always  ready  for  work  and  does  not  have  to  be  installed 
near  the  wells. 

Hundreds  of  installations  in  California. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  of  California 

Second  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

221-M 


Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Prepared  Products  for  Particular  Poultrymen 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY 


GOLDEN  EAGLE 
MILLING  CO. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  9*  THE  HOUSEWIFE 
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THE  AWAKENING 


(  never     ommi  to  understand 

How   Baby  learned  to  walk. 
I  realty  don't  know  when  It  was 

That  ha  began  to  talk. 
Nor  when  be  first  laced  \-V  bla  ahoea 

And  brushed  his  tousled  bead. 
And  played  at  "locomotive" 

In  bla  little  trundle-bed. 

1  do  know  thla — the  yeara  have  flown 

On  soft,  but  ruahlng  wlnss. 
The  baby  ways  that  we  have  known 

Are  none     And  Memory  brings 
4  taar  for  each  departed  Joy. 

We  try,  aa  beat  we  ran. 
To  realise,  our  baby  boy 

la  auddenly— *  man. 

— June  Francla  Dale. 
(Written  for  thTharil  and  Kirro    OnuyrlfM.  I 


Dmt  Friends: 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  possi- 
bilities In  the  banana  squash?  I  had 
a  pleasant  surprise  the  other  day  when 
a  Southern  California  housewife  Intro- 
duced me  to  r  delicious  dish  which 
at  first  I  took  to  he 
I  |  linked  sweet  pota- 

I  The  toes,    but  which 

I         _  pleasantly  rcmlnd- 

]         Banana  e<j  me  |n  )|B  f|,lvor 

I         Squash  of  pumpkin  pi* 

I  I     Oolng  to  her  Har- 

den, my  friend 
showed  me  a  few  vines  planted  anionic 
her  orchard  trees,  that  had  produced 
.ioxciis  of  those  delicious  little  squashes. 
They  are  quite  common,  hut  I  believe 
not  fully  appreciated.  I  never  tasted 
any  vegetable  mure  delicious  than 
those  she  served. 

I  asked  her  to  explain  how  they 
were  cooked.  "Simply  split  the  squash 
In  hull,"  she  said,  "remove  the  seeds 
and  place  the  halve*  In  a  pan  with  a 
lltUe  water,  seasoning  first  with  salt, 
pepper  nnd  butter,  then  steam  until 
tender  and  finish  by  baking-  until 
brown. 

"A  delicious  flavor  is  added  by  plac- 
ing a  atrip  of  bacon  In  each  half.  The 
•quash  Is  cooked  very  quickly  and  may 
he  served  with  butter  and  eaten  out 
of  the  'shcllV 

By  all  means  raise  some  banana 
squashes  In  your  gunli  n.  "i  If  vim  ire 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  garden, 
buy  some  the  next  time  you  see  them 


the  market. 


"Can  Cutter" 

TAKE  a  large  size  empty  condensed 
milk  or  baking  powder  can,  aet 
It  on  the  ntnve  tu  nu  ll  the  snider,  then 
knock  off  melted  enil  and  run  a  stick 
around  (he  edge.  Inside  and  out.  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  solder.  Wash, 
remove  label  and  sterlllxn.  With  ham- 
mer and  nail  punch  hole  In  center  of 
the  other  end.  The  result  will  bo  a 
useful  and  convenient  chopper  for  pre- 
paring food.  Also,  In  frying  potatoes 
when  you  wish  to  chop  them  in  u  fry- 
ing pan  thla  "can  cutter"  la  easier  to 
operate  and  more  satisfactory  In  every 
way  than  a  table  knife. — K,  Q.  Brow- 
ned, Mannbro,  Va. 


lift}.* 


For  a  Stained  Sink 

I~fl">  a  sink  happens  to  be  stained  with 
medicine  or  other  strong  stuff, 
simply  dilute  a  spoonful  of  oxalic  acid 
In  a  little  Hot  water;  wiinh  with  thla 
solution  and  the  stains  will  disappear 
at  once,  The  bathtub  can  be  cleaned 
In  the  same  way.— Mra  M.  Merkel. 


is  ihe  Hub  or  1h*  U">Je 


By  Mrs.  Belle  De  Graf 


Director,    Domestic   Bclenoe    Department,    B perry    Flour  Company. 
Writtmn  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm. 


I  i  la  the  second  of  a  aarlaa  of  domaatla 
science  artlolee  appoartng  regularly  In 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  designed  to  ba  of 
practical  and  timely  help  to  our  thousands 
of  women  readers  Next  month  Mrs.  Da  Or  at 
will  dlaouaa  Christmas  dalutlaa  and  holiday 
menus. — laabel  Sinclair  ] 

THE  Thanksgiving  menu  now  is 
demanding  the  attention  of  the 
'  housewife.  She  is  giving  the 
market  careful  attention  for  holiday 
dinner  suggestions  that  not  only  will 
appeal  to  the  family  circle  but  will  fit 
the  family  purse  as  well. 

There  is  so  much  available  in  foods 
at  this  season  that  it  is  not  a  question 
oi  what  can  he  had  but  of  what  to 
select.    The  array  of  good  things  for 


the  table  is  fairly  bewildering.  There 
is  turkey,  of  course,  and  for  those 
who  do  not  feel  justified  in  purchas- 
ing the  "great  American  bird"  the  less 
expensive  chicken  is  ready  to  do 
service. 

In  planning  the  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner, remember  that  the  turkey  is  the 
piece  de  resistance  and  do  not  have 
too  many  courses  to  precede  the  main 
one  or  the  appetite  will  be  satisfied 
before  the  .turkey  appears. 

In  the  accompanying  suggested 
menus,  turkey  or  chicken  has  been 
given  the  preicrence;  roast  beef,  roast 
pork  or  fried  rabbit,  however,  would 
prove  satisfactory  for  the  main  course. 
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Menus  for  Thanksgiving  Dinner 


(Keclpei  for  Different  Courses  Are  Given  in  Accompanying  Article.) 


MENU  1 
Fruit  Cucklall 
§  Itlpe  Ollvaa  Hluffad  Calery 

Tomato  and  Pimento  Roup,  Croutons 
Itoast  Turkey,  Celery  Dressing 
I       (III. let  Hauce  Cranberry  Jelly 

Carumel   Hwect  Polaloee 
a  Onlona  su  Urntln  Molded  Spinach 

I        Pimpkln  Plo  with  Whipped  Cream 
Kalalna  Nuts  Mints 

Cirffee 
MKM)  * 
Fruit  Balnd 
Consomme 
Creamed  Hhrlinpa  In  Tlmbals  Cases  / 
Roast  Chicken,  Celery  Drsaelng 
flllilot  BSUCO 

Hplied  Apples 


Boiled  O 
Kto 


Mlnte 


Currant  Jelly 
Isa  Sauoe 


Assorted  Nuts 
Coffee 


MINI  S 

California  Oyster  Cocktail 
Baited  Almonds  Olives  Olsry 

Sweetbread  Patties 
Rnaat  Turksy,  Chestnut  Dreaalng 
Olblet  W'u  re  Cranberry  Frappa 

Buocotaah  Baked  fVjuaab 

Candled   Bweet  I'otatoea 
v.  .i.i  i  r  Salad 
Plum  Pudding,  Hard  sauce  * 
Cbnese  Crackers 
Coffee 

MINI  4 

Orapefrurl  Cocktail 
(Ireen  Ollvse  Ballad  Almonds 

Chicken  Pie  an  Casserole 
Currant  Jelly 
Mashed  Potntona  Bluffed  Onions 

Bnkcil  Cream  Hquaah 
Cosmopolitan  Tomato  Haled 
Thanksgiving  Pudding 
Mints  Coffee  Kalalna 
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RECIPE8 — MENU  1 
8tuffod  Cslsr  y—  Moisten  cream 

cheese  with  milk  or  cream  and  mix 
until  smooth;  season  with  salt  and 
paprika.  Stuff  the  Inner  white  stalks 
of  colery  with  this  mixture. 

Tomato  and  Pimento  Soup — One 
quart  tomatoes,  Vt  onion  sliced,  2 
sprigs  parsley.  Cook  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  press  through  a  coarse 
sieve;  return  to  the  kettle,  add  two 
cups  of  beef  stock,  season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Cut  pimento  In  threo 
strips  and  pour  hot  soup  over. 

Roast  Turksy — Stuff  and  truss  tur- 
key. Rub  the  surface  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  flour  and  butter. 
Place  on  a  rack  In  a  dripping  pan. 
Itoast,  basting  every  IS  minutes,  Use 
one  cup  of  hot  water  to  %  cup  of 
butter  for  basting.  Cook  until  tender 
In  a  moderate  oven.  The  time  required 
will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  bird. 

Cslsry  Dressing  Two  cups  of  dry 
bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste;  V,  teaspoon  ground  sage,  1  tea- 
spoon onion  Juice,  1  cup  chopped  cel- 
ery, \  cup  melted  butter  or  substitute. 
Mix  In  order  nnmed. 

Oiblst  Saucs — Pour  off  liquid  In  pan 
In  which  turkey  or  chicken  waa  roast- 
ed. Prom  this  liquid  skim  5  table- 
spoons of  fat;  return  fat  to  roasting 
pan  and  add  IS  tablespoons  of  flour, 
stirring  until  smooth  and  brown; 
gradually  add  3  cups  of  stock  In  which 
giblets  were  conked.  v  Stir  until  thick, 
season  and  add  the  giblets,  finely 
chopped. 

Caramel  Sweat  Potatoes — Poll  sweet 

potatoes,  cool  and  remove  skins  Cut 
In  slices.  Hotter  a  baking  dish,  put  In 
a  layer  of  potatoes,  sprinkle  with 
brown  augar,  n  little  salt,  1  tablespoon 
of  butter,  cut  In  bits;  1  tablespoon  of 
flour.    Add  unother  layer  of  potatoes: 


season  as  directed  above  and  continue 

until    i   have    all    been  used. 

Cover  with  milk  and  bake  In  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  browrVi.  Pare  muat 
be  token  not  to  let  the  sugar  hum. 

Cranberry  Jelly— One  quart  of  cran- 
berries. 2  cups  of  hot  water.  Put  In 
a  kettle,  cover  nnd  cook  10  minutes. 
Remove  cover,  ndd  2  cups  sugar  and 
cook  Iff  minutes  longer.  Each  berry 
should  be  whole  when  cold  and  em- 
bedded In  lei I  v. 

Onlona  Au  Qratln — Peel  and  cook 
onions  whole  In  boiling  water;  drain 
Rutter  a  caserole  or  haklng  dish;  place, 
n  Inver  of  onlona,  season;  cover  with 
a  laver  of  cream  sauce;  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese,  and  another  layer  of 
onions,  snuce,  etc  ,  snd  continue  until 
nil  are  used  Sprinkle  buttered  crumbs 
over  all  and  hske  In  a  moderate  oven 
until  brown.  Serve  In  the  dish  In 
which  thev  were  hsked. 

Pumpkin  Pis — Two  cups  cooked 
pumpkin  or  squash.  \  cup  sugar.  1 
teaspoon  ground  ginger,  H  teaspoon 
ground  cinnamon.  ^  teaspoon  aalt.  t 
egi»s,  J  cups  of  milk  or  1  cup  cream 
nnd  1  of  milk. 

Pent  eggs,  ndd  milk  and  other  In- 
prortlents.  Line  a  deep  pie  piste  with 
pastry,  pour  In  filling  and  bake  until 
■at, 


RECIPES— MENU  2 
Fruit  8alad — To  serve  four,  use  1 
large  orange,  4  halves  of  canned  pears. 
I  large  bunch  Tokay  grapes,  peeled, 
cut  In  half  and  seeded;  1  cup  chopped 
celery,  while  stalks  only;  crlap  lettuce, 
hearts.  Pour  over  all  a  dressing  made 
of  R  tablespoons  of  oil,  %  teaspoon  each 
of  salt  ami  paprika  and  the  Juice  of 
half  a  lemon.  Garnish  with  Marachtno 
cherries. 

Creamed  Shrimps — Two  tablespoons 
(Conllnoed  sa  Page  to) 


A  Help  for  the  Shopper 

I KEEP  a  drawer  In  my  chlffonlet 
empty  Just  to  catch  the  things  1 
shall  need  on  my  next  shopping  trip— 
a  bit  of  lace  to  be  matched,  an  Iron  to 
be  repaired,  shoes  to  be  soled,  a  picture 
to  tie  framed.  You  know  the  thousand 
and  one  things  one  always  hag  to 
acurry  around  after  at  the  last  moment 
My  plan  la  to  drop  theae  things  In  this 
drawer  aa  they  come  to  my  notice 
When  the  time  comes  for  ma  to  take 
them  I  can  get  them  together  In  rec- 
ord time.  This  aavea  nerves  aa  wall 
as  time— Mrs.  O.  O.  Ellsworth. 

To  Clean  Food  Grinder—  Try  cleaning 

the  food  grinder  with  the  little  bruaJ) 
that  comes  with  the  coffee  percolator 
and  see  what  a  great  help  It  Is. 

Moist  Brown  Sugar 

I HAPPENED  to  place  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  which  had  become 
very  hard.  In  a  covered  dish  with 
prune*).  When  1  took  the  sugar  out 
later  I  found  It  aa  soft  as  when  pur- 
chased. Any  fruit  will  yield  the  same 
moisture:  this  suggesta  a  sure  method 
for  keeping  the  sugar  moist. — Mra.  C 
A.  Patera.   

Eliminating  Fleas 

DAVID  HARUM.  In  referring  t»  a 
certain  person,  stated:  "A  rea- 
sonable amount  of  fleas  are  good  for 
a  dog  since  they  help  him  to  quit  wor- 
rying because  he  Is  a  dog."  If  this  Is 
true,  then  we  should  at  leaat  taka 
measures  to  exterminate  the  excess  on 
the  dog.  and  eradicate  them  from  all 
other  placea  aa  well. 

Fleas  usually  originate  In  baaementg 
or  under  sheds  frequented  by  animals. 
The  lHter  In  such  Pl»c«*  "houl 
burned  and  salt  sprinkled  over  tna 
cleaned  areas.  The  amount  of  salt  so 
be  uaed  should  be  Juat  sufficient  to  in- 
sure Its  not  running  when  It  melta. 

New  Use  for  Peanut  Butter 

WHEN  making  salad  dressing.  In- 
stead of  using  all  olive  oil  or 

aalad   oil.   use   melted  P^J**T9 
which  gives  a  delicious  nut  flavor  Da- 
TdX  my  recipe  Wrttaj-jW I  drains: 

jcip-m.ik  ^  fgSSrJff* 

%  teaspoon  mue-      1  '»»'  *'  meiud 

tsrd  1  Ii.„,;.  butter 

i,  cup  Ttnegnr  or       peanui  »"'"  -ej 

lemon  Jules  _«mi„.  „hntit 

Boll  In  double  boiler,  adding  »»°«' 
oneVhalf  cup  of  lemon  Juice  or  vinegar 
to  thin  to  right  consistency— Mrs.  J. 
Emerson.  Auburn.  Placer  County.  Cal 

A  Pantry  Hint 

TO  save  time  and  trouble,  glue  a 
piece  of  white  paper  on  all  cana. 
boxes  nnd  Jars  you  have  on  the  panto 
shelves  Write  In  lutge,  plu 
the  contents  of  each  recepi 
you  will  find  that  the  shelf  loo 
than  ever  before,  while  a 
will  be  easier  to  find.  Of  cc 
write  the  names  on  the  pieces 
before  you  glue  them  on  the  Jara— 
Mra  M.  Merkel. 

Save  Old  Window  Shades 

SAVE  all  your  old  window  ehaJea. 
they  are  useful  In  many  waya.  By 
nailing  them  around  the  bottom  wa"*' 
where  pans  are  kept,  covering  the 
whole  space,  you  will  be  able  to  eava 
a  great  deal  of  cleaning  work.  You 
can  alao  convert  them  Into  big  ba«J»  a 
which  to  store  clothing. — M.  M. 

Enjoy  Every  Copy  —  "Orchard 
Farm  la  certainly  Interesting  and  wa 
enjoy  every  copy  of  It." — J.  A.  Brown, 

Whlttler,  Calif. 
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Selected  &/  Jsa6eCSincCairr 


These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dress- 
maker from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the 
patterns  send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and 
Farm,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of 
rising  wholesale  costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at 
from  10  to  SO  cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


3401 


3396 


8102— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:    8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
A>  10-year  size  will  require  4  yards  of  36-Inch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


3306 — Child's  Dress 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  A 
<>- year  size  will  require  3<4  yards  of  27-lnch 
material.    Price  16  cents. 


3389 — A  Simple  Dress 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
4(  Inches  bust  measure.  The  38-lnch  size 
will  require  f>%  yards  of  40-Inch  material. 
The  width  at  the  skirt  at  the  foot  Is  about 
1%  yard.    Price  16  cents. 

■  8385 — A  Pretty  Dress 
Cat  In  I  sizes:   It,  18  and  20  years.  The' 
tO-year  size  will  require  6V4   yards  of  40- 
Incb  material.     The  width  of  the  skirt  at 
lower  edge  is  l  S  yard.    Price  16  cents. 


3160 — Lady's  House  Dress 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  36,  38,  40,  42,  M,  46  and 
48  Inches  bust  measure.  For  a  medium  size 
6  yardB  will  be  required  of  36-Inch  ma; 
terlal.  The  width  of  the  skirt  at  lower 
edge  la  about  2  yards.    Price  16  cents. 


8403 — An  Attractive  8ult 
I  Cut  In  3  ilr.es:    12.  14  and  16  years.  The 
14-year  size  will  require  4^4   yards  of  44- 
Inch  material.    Price  16  cents. 


'  8118— Lady's  Night  Dress 
Cut  in  7  sizes:    16,  38,  40,  41.  44,  46  and 
48  Inches  bust  measure.    A  medium  size  will 
require  *%  yards  of  36-lnch  material.  Price 
li  cents. 


3400 — "Easy  to  Make"  Apron 
Cut  in  4  alzes:    Small,  medium,  large  and 
extra  large.     The  medium  size  will  require 
1%    yards  of   27-lnch   material.     Price  16 
cents. 


8401— A  Dainty  Frock 
Out  In  4  sizes:    6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  A 
10-year  size  will  require  <%  yards  of  27-lnch 
material.    Price  II  cents. 


What  a  Piano  Meant 
In  the  Old  Days 

Writing  from  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, Correspondent  H.  L.  Mencken 
sent  this  dispatch  to  his  Eastern  paper: 

I  met  a  man  in  the  Bohemian  Club  who  began  to  tell  me 
casually  of  his  grandmother.  This  lady,  an  Irish  woman  of 
good  birth,  came  to  California  from  Ireland  in  1849,  by  way 
of  Panama.  Imagine  the  journey;  the  long  sea  voyage,  the 
infernal  struggle  across  the  Isthmus,  the  worse  trip  up  the 
Coast,  the  trek  inland.  Well,  she  brought,  a  piano  with  her! 
got  It  aboard  ship  In  Ireland,  guarded  it  all  the  way  to 
Panama,  dragged  it  through  the  jungle,  then  shipped  it 
again,  and  finally  packed  It  to  her  home  in  the  hills;  I  dare 
say  many  of  us  could  find  such  grandmothers,  going  back  far 
enough. 

If  possession  of  a  good  piano  meant 
that  weh  fn  nnr  grandmothers,  surely  such 
ownership  should  mean  no  less  to  you.  For 
tho«e  days  nad  neither  convenient  transporta- 
tion, nor  convenient  payment  terms,  nor  the 
wonderful  modern  invention  of  the  Player 
Piano — the  piano  that  any  one  can  play. 

Dealers  in  Steinway  and  Other  Pianos,  Pianola  and  Duo 
Art    Pianos,    Aeolian    Player    Pianos,    Player    Rolls,  Etc 


Sherman, Blay  &  Go. 


Kearny   and  Sutter   Streets,   San  Francisco. 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland. 
Ninth   and   J   Streets,  Sacramento. 
826  E.  Main  Street.  Stockton. 
J  and  Merced  Streets.  Fresno. 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose. 
Stores  also  at  Vallsjo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


CATALOGEE  NOTICE 
Send  16  cents  in  silver' or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1920-1921,  cata- 
logue, containing  over  600  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking; 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle,"  lllustrat 
lng  30  of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    cents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No    Size   

Pattern  No    Size   

Pattern  No    Size  

Be  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM.  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


M  a  Cost  of  1  He  a  Cord  I 

Send  today  forBigSpceial  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  the  Ooc- 
Mao  Saw,  the  first  marie  and  Bold  direct 
from  factory  to  riser.  Crentrstlaboranvrr 
and  money-maker  ever  invented.  Saws 

OTTAWA  TOG  SAW 


any  size  lot;  at  the  tate  of  a  foot  a  minute. 
Does  the  work  of  ten  men.  As  easily 
moved  from  log;  to  log:  or  cut  to  cut  as  any 
wheelbarrow.  4 -Cycle  Frost  Proof  En- 
sine  has  balanced  crank  shaft— pulls  over 
4  XT-P.  Magneto  equipped:  no  batteries 
needed.     Specia,  C|u,ch  l™mro,l- 

to  start  and  stop  saw  with  en- 
gine running.  Automatic  Speed 
Govv  rn  or .  Easy  to  move,  costs 

Cuts  Down  Trees-S^s  Logs  By  Power  i~*^BI™»£'f'e7,i 

Patent  Applied  For       JF^x      /J-  mills  and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  Shipped  direct 

— —  —  —  -J-  ■  from  factory, 

30  DayS  Ttiat  No  waiting— no  delay.  Letthi 

—    a.,     ■  OTTAWAanwyonrlogeandpay 

for  itself  as  you  use  it.  10-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
See  the  OTTAWA  at  work  on  your  far*,  once 
and  you  will  never  give  it  op.  Thousands  In  use, 
every  owner  a  booster.  Oat -saws  any  o'her  on  the 
market.  Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  and  Special  Offer, 

OTTAWA  MFG  CO.,  235*  Wood  St.,  OHawa,  Kans. 


COMMON  COAL  OIL 

(KEROSENE) 

MAKES  ANY  STOVE  A  GAS  RANGE 

By   simply   attaching   a    Cnlversal    Burner;   made  In 

sizes   for   ranges,   Ntoves,  heaters  or  furnace. 
"Standard   domestic  outfit"   complete,  ready   for  use, 
sent  forwarding   rhnrges  collect. 


$17.50 

Or  pressure  system  complete,  with  10-gallon  tank, 

$35.00 

Better  combustion  and  more  heat  can  be  obtained  with 
pressure  systems. 

Universal  Burner  Company 

■41  South  Sprlna;  St.,  Dept.  A,  l^s  Angeles,  California. 
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Honest  Shoes  For  Honest  Work 

Mayer.  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes 

MADE  of  honest  leather,  "Built  on  Honor" 
by  skilled  workers ,  Honorhil  t  Work  Shoes 
will  &ive  double  the  wear  of  ordinary  shoes. 

Suitable  for  every  kind  of  work  on  the  farm 
too.  For  the  leather  in  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes 
is  double  tanned  to  resist  the  alkali  in  the  soil 
and  the  leather-eating  barn  yard  acids. 

And  you  will  find  these  lon&  wearing  shoes 
always  soft  and  easy  on  your  feet.  Wet  work 
will  not  make  them  hard;  they  stay  pliable 
and  comfortable  with  the  roughest  use. 

Honorbilt  work  and  dress  shoes,  for  every  one  in  the 
family,  are  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  All 
bear  the  Mayer  Honorbilt  trade  mark — a  guarantee  of 
quality  that  never  fails.  Look  for  it  on  the  soles  and  if 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  Honorbilt  Shoes  write  us. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


How  to  Make  a  Toy  Telephone 


BOYS  and  girls,  try  this:  You  can 
make  a  real  telephone  with  two 
baking  powder  cans,  a  little  leather 
and  some  string-.  With  a  can  opener 
cut  the  bottom  out  of  the  cans  and 
stretch  tightly  over  the  open  end  Of 
each  a  piece  of  old  glove  or  other  soft 
leather,  binding  it  tightly  in  place  with 
string,  like  a  drum  head. 

When  both  cans  are  prepared  In  this 
way,  punch  a  small  hole  in  the  center 
of  each  piece  of  leather,  and  after  wax- 
ing a  string  about  fifty  feet  long,  In- 
sert each  end  of  the  string  through  ono 
of  the  holes  in  the  leather  and  hold  it 
in  place  by  means  of  a  nail. 

Now,  when  the  string  Is  stretched 
tightly  between  the  cans  you  can  use 


each  can  for  both  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver. If  you  will  talk  loudly  into 
the  can  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
tightly  stretched  leather  will  carry  the 
sound  staves  along  the  string  to  the 
other  can,  where  your  friend  can  hear 
your  voice. 

Another  good  way  to  fasten  the 
string  in  place  is  by  tying  the  end 
after  It  has  been  inserted  through  the 
hole,  to  a  small  button.  A  shingle- 
nail,  however,  will  serve  Just  as  well. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  bind  the 
leather  so  tightly  It  will  not  pull  off 
the  end  of  the  can  when  the  "tele- 
phone" is  in  use.  Watch  for  instruc- 
tions for  making  another  interesting; 
toy  in  our  next  issue. 


A  New  Contest  for  Our  Little  Friends 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS— Here's  another 
chance  to  win  Thrift  Stamps!  Write 
the  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  and  tell 
how  you  have  made  some  useful,  in- 
teresting or  amusing  toy  or  device, 
such  as  the  telephone  described  on 
this  page.  Or  perhaps  you  will  want 
to  describe  your  rabbit  hutches,  or 
pigeon  house  or  dog  kennel,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Just  write  a  brief,  interesting  letter 


that  will  tell  other  boys  and  girls  "how 
to  do  things."  We  want  to  hear  from 
the  girls,  too.  Perhaps  they  will  be 
able,  also,  to  describe  some  new,  in- 
teresting panics. 

In  brief,  we  want  a  lot  of  letters 
from  real  boys  and  girls  who  know 
how  to  instruct  and  amuse  themselv 
by  using  their  heads  and  hands. 

For  every  letter  printed  Orchard  an 
Farm  will  send  four  Thrift  Stamps. 
Write  today! 


A  Calf  That  Drives  Like  a  Pony 


Alva  de  Vaul,  who  lives  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  sends  the  picture  of  his  pet 
calf,  "Queen,"  and  cat.  "Tom."  Queen 


is  trained  to  drive  like  a  pony,  Alva 
writes.  Her  bridle  Is  equipped  with 
a  bit  and  she  wears  a  harness  made 
by  Alva  and  his  brother. 

Alva  says'  of  his  novel  steed:  1 
had  a  hard  time  breaking  her  to 
drive;  had  several  runaways.  But 
now  she  goes  ahead  when  I 
'Get  up'  and  stops  when  I 
'Whoa.' " 

Don't   you    think   Alva  and 
brother,   Tommy,  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  their  patience? 


Bay 

say 


his 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  Farm  Motors 


4to20H.R 


Weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower,  about 
one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  engines,  yet 
are  more  powerful,  more  durable,  more  economical. 
We  get  increased  power 
without  increased  weight  I 
because  of  an  improved  I 
design,  better  material,  [ 
higher  grade  mechanics, 
more  accurate  balancing  and  improvei..ents  in 
carburetion,  ignition  and  lubrication. 
Cushman  Motors  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do.  Equipped  with 
Throttling  Goverhqi,  Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
WaterCirculatingPump 
without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  book  on 
Light  Weight  Engines 
CUSHMAN 
MOTOR  WORKS 
880  H.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  lleb. 


8  H.P. 
Double 
Cylinder 


Cushman  "Does  More" 
Electric  Light  and 
Power  Plant 

It  does  more  for  the  farmer  than 
any  other  outfit— combining  both 
an  Electric  Light  Plant  and  a 
Portable  4  H.P.  Power  Plant,  at 

firactically  the  cost  of  an  electric 
ight  plant.  Equipped  with  the 
famous  Cushman  Engine  and 
Cushman  Self-Starter.  Ask  for 
Book  on  Light  Plants.  wo. 


More  Power  per  Pound 


MfrRABBITS  I 

^H^s^saw  iis  yoi 
^Oj^HijBljU  time. 

■^IjB^^BsB  you  raise. 
J  ^JijjW  Uak«nkuo 


$6,000  YEARLY.  Raise 
Forbearing  Rabbits  for 
us  in  your  back  yard,  spans 
time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  S3.S0  to  $7 .SO  each  for  all 
,-ou  raise.  SUNSET  FUR  CO..  507 
BU(.,  Lot  AaitUs.  C.I. 


FISH 


Salmon  in  brine, 
100  lbs.,  $11.00. 
Shipping  weight, 
165  pounds. 
Smoked  Salmon,  20  lbs.,  $3.40.  Dried 
Codfish,  10  lbs..  $1.75.  T.  A.  BEARD, 
4322  Winslow  Place,  Seattle,  Wash. 


It  is  just  as  cruel  to  handle  a  rab- 
>lt  by  the  ears  as  it  would  be  for 
.our  teacher  to  drag  you  out  In  front 
if  thjfc  class  by  your  ear.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  rabbits.  In 
>rder  to  thrive  the  best,  must  be 
mndled  gently,  never  startled,  and 
illowed  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort. 


Why  I  Love  Milk  Goats 


THERE  are  many  reasons  why  I 
love  milk  goats.  First,  they  love 
me;  and  they  are  gentle  and  so 
nice  to  handle,  so  clean,  so  Intelli- 
gent, and  they  give  such  nice  milk 
that  keeps  me  well.  and.  oh,  such  nice 
butter!  They  are  always  ready  to 
come  at  my  call  and  fill  my  pail  with 
their  rich,  sweet  milk.  I  hear  them 
try  to  talk  to  me.  so  innocently.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  what  they  are  saying. 
But  I  am  sure  they  understand  me. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  all  boys  and 
girls.  If  you  love  pets,  get  a  milk  goat 
and  be  kind  to  It.  Tou  will  have  the 
nicest  pet  there  Is — one  that  will  pay 
you  well  for  your  kindness  and  her 
feed,  as  I  know  this  is  true  of  my  own 
little  herd. — Wayland  Murphy  in  An- 
gora and  Milk  Goat  Journal. 


Here  Is  an  interesting  "scientific" 
trick:  Place  a  piece  of  newspaper  In 
a  heavy  Jelly  glass  and  touch  a  match 
to  the  paper.  While  the  paper  is  burn- 
ing turn  the  glass  upside  down  in  a 
saucer  filled  with  water  and  see  what 
happens  to  the  water!  (Little  tots,  ask 
Mother  about  the  matchea) 

Walter's  Pet 

This  is Piggy-Pettitoes. 
See  his  funny  tcrifiMcd  nose? 
See  his  tail,  go  curlicuet 
Listen  and  he'll  grunt  for  you. 


"Get  Up,  Muggins!" 

We  should  think  Muggins,  the  black 
dog,  would  be  Insulted  at  having  to 
play  horse  for  Cedrlc.  the  cat.  But 
Ruth  Parker,  their  mistress,  says  he 
really  enjoys  it.  Ruth  Is  12  years  old 
and  lives  at  Redlands.  She  likes  to 
read  Orchard  and  Farm. 


WANTED — A  salesman. 
Job,"  Page  31. 


Read  "Jake's 


Explained 

"This  is  a  husking  peg,"  explained! 
Sam,  who  was  showing  his  city  nephew 
round  the  farm.  "We  use  it  to  husk 
corn  with." 

"Well!  Well!"  was  the  surprised  rH 
ply.  "I  always  supposed  you  kept  bee»j 
to  do  your  husking  for  you.  I  remem-i 
ber  reading  something  about  a  husking 
bee — they  have  red  ears,  if  I  recollect] 
correctly." 


Read  "Man  Wanted."  Page  30. 
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Domestic 


butter,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2  egg  yolks.  Cut  removed  apple  into  cubes,  add  an 


cups  milk  or  thin  cream,  1  teaspoon 
lit,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  a  dash  of  nut- 
meg, 1  tablespoon 


I  -        '     \  lemon    juice,  ."> 

M  I  v«L  cups  shelled 

'^■■tea*  shrimps.  Molt 

jM   Hj^\  butter,  add  flour, 

iB^THMfck  mix  we"  an(1  coolt 
flw'liHy^LB^  over  a  slow  fire 
^HRHj^^^^P  until 

™        I'll  en   add  milk 
■EflMI^F       and  stir  con- 
stantly until  boil- 
ing-.   Beat  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  pour  hot  milk 
over  them.  Re- 
turn to  stove,  put- 
ting in  a  double 
boiler.   Then  sea- 
son and  just  be- 
fore serving  add 
Mra.  De  Graf         shrimps.  These 
may  be  served  in  timbale  cases,  pattie 
shells  or  ramekin  dishes. 

Spiced  Apples — Peel,  core  and  quar- 
ter 4  cooking  apples;  prepare  a  syrup 
of  2  cups  sugar,  1  cup  of  water  and  1% 
cups  of  vinegar;  add  to  this  whole 
spices,  tied  in  a  cheese  cloth;  cloves 
and  cinnamon  will  be  sufficient.  Cook 
until  sugar  is  dissolved,  add  apples  and 
cook  until  transparent,  but  not  broken. 
Chill  thoroughly  before  serving.  These 
will  take  the  place  of  spiced  peaches. 

Hollandajse  Sauce 
%  cup  butter  %  teaspoon  salt 

2  egg  yolks  ft  cup  boiling  water 

2- teaspoons  lemon  Pepper 
Juice 

Cream  butter  well,  then  add  yolks, 
one  at  a  time;  beat  well.  Add  season- 
ing, then  add  boiling  water  and  cook 
over  boiling  water,  stirring  constantly 
until  thick.  Add  lemon  Juice  and  pour 
over  onions. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Salad — Peel  medium- 
sized  tomatoes,  scoop  out  the  centers, 
sprinkle  inside  lightly  with  salt  and 
turn  upside  down  to  drain  and  chill. 
Take  the  inner  stalks  of  celery  and 
stand  in  cold  water  to  which  a  little 
lemon  Juice  has  been  added.  Prepare 
the  stuffing  by  cutting  celery  in  small 
pieces,  adding  some  of  the  tomato 
taken  from  the  centers,  and  cut  in  dice. 
Mix  with  French  dressing  seasoned 
with  a  little  onion  juice.  Fill  tomatoes*, 
set  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves;  place  a 
spoonful  of  mayonnaise  on  top  and 
serve. 

Chocolate  Pudding — Cook  1%  cups  of 
ground  chocolate  with  one-third  cup  of 
milk  in  a  double  boiler  until  thick; 
pour  over  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  add  1  teaspoon  of  vanilla,  then 
fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  2 
eggs.  Line  a  mold  with  wax  paper  and 
arrange  lady  fingers  on  the  bottom  and 
side  of  mold;  add  a  layer  of  chocolate 
and  lady  fingers  alternately  until  mold 
is  filled.  Set  aside  overnight  to  cool 
and  become  firm.  ^Turn  onto  a  serving 
dish  and  serve  pffin  or  with  whipped 
cream.  ,  * 


(Continued  from  Page  32) 


RECIPES — MENU  3 
Chestnut  Dressing — Cook  3  cups  of 
chestnuts  in  salted  water;  remove  the 
shells  and  mash  with  1V&  cups  dry 
bread  crumbs,  1  cup  finely-chopped 
celery;  season  with  salt  and  pepper; 
moisten  with  melted  butter  or  substi- 
tute, using  about  %  of  a  cupful. 

Creamed  Sweetbreads — Two  cups 
blanched  sweetbreads  cut  in  dice.  One 
small  can  button  mushrooms;  make  a 
sauce  with  4  tabjespoons  of  melted 
butter,  4  tablespoons  flpur,  mix  well 
and  cook  until  foamy;  add  2  cups  rich 
milk  or  thin  cream  and  stir  well  until 
thick  and  creamy;  season  with  Vz  tea- 
spoon salt,  a  dash  of  Cayenne  pepper 
and  ground  nutmeg.  Add  sweetbreads 
and  mushrooms.    Serve  in  ramekins. 

To  blanch  sweetbreads,  soak  1  hour 
in  cold  water,  drain,  cover  with  cold 
water,  drain;  1  tablespoon  of  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar,  2  or  3  cloves,  dash  of 
pepper  and  a  tiny  piece  of  bay  leaf; 
simmer  about  15  minutes,  drain,  cover 
with  cold  water,  drain  and  remove 
fibers. 

Cranberry  Prappe — Three  cups  cran- 
berries, 1%  cups  boiling  water.  Cook 
10  minutes  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 
Add  juice  of  1  lemon,  1V4  cups  sugar. 
Freeze  and  allow  to  stand  an  hour  or 
more  before  serving. 

Waldorf  Salad — Take  bright  red  ap- 
ples, cut  off  the  tops,  core  and  scoop 
out  the  centers.  Drop  apple  cups  in 
cold   water  to  prevent  discoloration. 


equal  quantity  of  diced  celery  and  Vt, 
cup  chopped  walnut  meats.  Mix  with 
French  or  mayonnaise  dressing.  Just 
before  serving  time,  fill  apple  cups 
with  this  mixture,  placing  each  cup 
on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes — Boil  pota- 
toes unpeeled  in  boiling  salted  water. 
Cool,  remove  skin  and  place  in  a  bak- 
ing dish.  Make  a  thin  syrup  of  one- 
third  cup  of  sugar  and  1  cup  of  water; 
add  2  tablespoons  of  butter  and  pour 
over  the  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  medium 
oven  until  brown,  basting  frequently. 

Plum  Pudding — One  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs,  1  cup  finely-chopped  suet, 
cup  brown  sugar,  1  cup  seeded  raisins, 
1  cup  seedless  raisins,  %  cup  chopped 
walnuts,  cup  sl^ed  citron,  %  cup 
flour,  teaspoon  each  nutmeg  and 
cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  cloves,  Vfe  tea- 
spoon salt,  2  eggs  beaten  well,  %  cup- 
ful milk.  Mix  bread  crumbs,  suet, 
sugar,  fruits  and  nuts;  sift  flour,  spices 
and  salt.  Combine  mixtures,  add  eggs 
and  milk.  Steam  in  a  well-greased 
mold  about  two  hours. 

Hard  Sauce — One-third  cup  butter 
beaten  ui)til  creamy;  add  two-thirds 
cup  of  confectioners'  sugar  gradually, 
beating  well.  Flavor  with  1  teaspoon 
of  vanilla  or  other  flavoring.  Sprinkle 
with  nutmeg.  If  liked,  the  stiffly 
beaten  white  of  egg  may  be  folded  into 
this  sauce. 


RECIPES— MENU  4 
Chicken   Pie   en  Casserole — Cut 

chicken  into  pieces  at  the  Joints,  wash, 
dry,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  (saute)  in 
salt  pork  fat  until  a  golden  brown.  Put 
in  a  casserole,  cover  with  boiling  water 
and  season  to  taste.  Cover  and  cook 
until  tender,  the  length  of  time  depend- 
ing on  the  age  of  the  chicken.  Remove 
cover.  Make  a  flaky  pastry,  place  over 
top  of  chicken  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Cosmopolitan  Tomato  Salad — Peel 
6  tomatoes,  remove  centers,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  invert.  Make  a  stuffing 
of  cup-chopped  celery,  %  cup  shrimps, 
Vi  cup  asparagus  tips;  mix  with  a  thick 
mayonnaise  or  French  dressing;  fill 
totnatoes;  garnish  with  sliced  stuffed 
olives. 

Stuffed  Onions — Peel  6  onions  and 
parboil  until  tender,  but  not  broken; 
remove  centers  and  chop  fine;  add  1 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs,  %  cup  of 
chopped  walnuts,  %  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
%  teaspoon  white  pepper,  one-third 
cup  of  melted  butter.  Fill  onions  with 
mixture,  place  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  surround  with  milk,  cover  and 
bake  until  tender.  Remove  cover, 
sprinkle  with  buttered  bread  crumbs 
and  return  to  oven  to  brown. 

Thanksgiving  P  u  d  d  i  n  g — Beat  the 
yolks  of  3  eggs;  add  2  cups  soft  bread 
crumbs,  1  cup  sugar,  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  lemon,  teaspoon  salt,  cup 
seeded  raisins,  Vi  cup  finely-shaved 
citron.  Mix  well  and  add  4  cups  milk; 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  firm  in 
the  center.  Cool  slightly,  then  beat  the 
•  whites  of  2  eggs  very  stiff  and  add  a 
third  cup  of  sugar,  beating  constantly. 
Spread  the  meringue  on  the  pudding, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar.  Put  in 
a  very  slow  oven  to  brown. 


How  to  Cure  Cucumbers 

TO  cure  cucumbers:  Peel  and  wash 
them;  split  the  large  ones  in  two, 
cutting  them  in  round  pieces,  not  very 
thick.  Make  a  brine  of  salted  water; 
let  it  stand  all  night.  Then  drain  all 
the  water  out  and  season  the  cucum- 
bers with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Omit 
salt,  as  they  will  be  salty  enough. — 
Mrs.  M.  M. 


Has  Discovered  the  Secret 

of  getting  eggs  every  day,  winter  or 
summer;  the  secret  of  making  hens  lay 
from  two  to  four  times  as  many  eggs 
as  they  ordinarily  would;  the  wonder- 
ful and  valuable  secret  of  making  hens 
work  overtime  in  the  egg  laying  busi- 
ness. It  is  so  simple,  and  the  results 
so  wonderful,  that  Mrs.  Ward  wants 
every  one  who  keeps  poultry  to  try 
this  valuable  secret  at  once  and  watch 
their  hens  work  overtime  laying  eggs. 
Sbe  will,  therefore,  gladly  send  this 
secret  by  return  mail  free  of  charge  to 
any  reader  of  "Orchard  and  Farm"  who 
writes  for  it  within  10  days  from  date 
they  receive  this  paper,  enclosing  self- 
addressed  envelope.  Address  Mrs. 
Ward,  B-217,  Farmingdale,  S.  D. — Adv. 


Pump  as  Long  as  You  Please 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co., 
101  W.  Julian, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Distance  to  niter  be- 
low surface  of  ground 


Probable  distance  to 
water  when  pumping 


If  water  la  to  be  raised 
abore  surface  of  ground, 
how  high?  (Length  and 
size  of  pipe  line)  


Volume  of  water  do- 
sired  (Qals.  per  mln. ). 


(Inchca) 


If  you  have  pit,  glre 
widtb   length 

depth   


H.P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 
equipment   


Give  total  depth  of  well  

Inside  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  true?.. 
Ia  electric  power  available?. 

Name  i  

Address   

Bural  Route  No  

Box  


M-ri 


Be  independent  of  your  power  company. 
Run  your  pump  as  long  as  you  please. 
You  can  do  it  with  this  Bean  Direct- 
Connected  Outfit. 

It  consists  of  a  heavy  4 -cylinder  en- 
gine (Bosch  high  tension  magneto),  di- 
rect-connected to  a  Bean  Universal  4-inch 
Pump.  Handles  a  wide  variation  in  head 
and  throws  a  big  stream.  Will  deliver 
water  at  either  of  two  heads  by  the  simple 
turn  of  a  gate  valve.  Runs  10  hours  on 
6  or  7  gallons  of  fuel.  Start  it  in  the 
morning  and  forget  it  till  you  are  ready 
to  turn  it  off  at  night. 

Send  the  coupon.   Fill  it  in  carefully. 

Let  ua  help  you  solve  your  water 
problem. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
101  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Branches — Fresno,  Los  Angeles. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Cory's  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackberry 

Greatest  Holticultural  Novelty  of  the  Century 

Very  large,  early,  sweet,  coreless,  and  almost  seed- 
less, with  rampant  growing  vine  which  is  absolutely 
thornless.  Millions  will  be  sold  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  propagated.  Get  your  order  in  early  for  next  sea- 
son. Last  spring  I  was  deluged  with  orders  which 
could  not  be  filled,  and  I  can  promise  but  a  few  thou- 
sand for  the  coming  season.  Price:  60  cents  each,  or 
two  for  $1.00;  $5.00  per  doz.  Will  be  well  packed  and 
sent  prepaid  by  parcel  post  to  any  address.  Descrip- 
tive Catalog  Free. 

DO  NOT  FAIL 

to  send  me  your  address  for  a  copy  of  my  1921  Cata- 
log of  STERLING  NOVELTIES  IN  SEEDS  AND 
PLANTS.  It  will  describe  many  wonderful  new 
things  which  will  interest  you.    A  postal  will  suffice. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST 

210  Podel  Street, 
SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


The  Engine's  in  the  Wheel 


Do  Away  With 
Man  Power 

Nelson-O'Shaughnessy  Co. 

California  Distributors, 
769  So.  Central  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAWS] 


ANY  WOOD 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 
.  41n.  to  5ft.  Thtou^h 

1U»n  With  a  Folding  B..I.  «  MEN  With  a 
mall  Sawing:  Machine  ICtCalit  L  Cross-cut  San 
S  to  9  cords  dally  i»  the  usual  average  lor  one  man. 


Our  1921  Model  Machine  aawa  faater.  runa  caaicr  and" 
will  last  longer  than  ever.   A'ljuated  in  a  minute  to  aui' 
a  12 -year-old  boy  or  8trongc.it  man.   Aat  lor  catalog 
No.  M  :  6  and  low  price.  First  order  get«  agency. 
FOLDING  SAWING  MtCH.  CO.,  161  W.HarrooaSl.,Clnca|t>,uL 

Read  "A  Chance  to  Go  Into  Busi- 
ness on  Our  Capital,"  Page  42. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


One 

Man 
One 
Team 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
In  spare  time  make  wells  {or  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

V  Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  /or 
easy  ttrmi  and  free  catalog.  . 

LIS*  "■  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


WANTED — A  salesman. 
Job,"  Page  31. 


Read  "Jake'a 
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says= 

"the  genuine  <EnJJ 
dates  back  to 
/866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now.  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Jmmi  ttll  at  "send  me  your  book."  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
btasiine.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

•  "Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?. ,  San  Francisco 
i  Offices :  Denver,  P ortland.  Salt  Lake  Chy,  Seattle.  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


FREE  TO 

ASTHMA  SUFFERERS 


Free  Trial  of  a  Method  That  Anyone 
Can  Use  Without  Discomfort 
or  Loss  of  Time 

We  have  a  method  tor  the  control  ot 
uthmt,  and  we  want  you  to  try  It  at  our 
expense.  No  matter  whether  you*  case  Is  ot 
long  standing  or  recent  development,  whether 
It  1*  present  as  occasional  or  chronic 
Asthma,  you  should  send  for  e  free  trial  of 
jut  method.  No  matter  In  what  climate  you 
live,  no  matter  what  your  age  or  occupation, 
If  yoc  axe  troubled  with  asthma,  our  method 
should  relieve  you  promptly. 

We  especially  want  to  send  It  to  those  ap- 
parently hopeless  cases,  where  all  forms  of 
Inhalers.  douches,  opium  preparations, 
fumes,  "patent  smokes,"  etc.,  have  failed. 
We  want  to  show  everyone  at  our  expense 
tnat  our  method  Is  designed  to  end  all 
difficult  breathing,  all  wheezing  and  all 
those  terrible  paroxysms. 

This  free  offer  Is  too  important  to  neglect 
a  single  day.  Write  now  and  begin  the 
aaethod  at  once.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
mall  coupon  below.  Do  It  TODAY — you  do 
sot  even  pay  postage. 


FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Room  652N, 
Niagara  and  Hudson  Sta.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
Send  free  trial  of  your  method  to: 


Turn 
Stump 
Land 
Into  Crops! 


Make  Money  on  loafing  stump 
land.  Clear  It  of  stumps  and  raise 
high  priced  crops.  Buy  cheap 
stump  land  and  turn  It  into  {250 
and  1300  crop  land.  Write  (or  this 
book  telling  about  It.  and  quoting 
special  introductory  offer  on 

HnWIlloC  AD-Steel  Triple  Pewsr 

nercuies  stump  Puiier 

One  man  and  horse  can  clear  an  acre  a  day 
easy.  Fastest  stomp  poller  in  the  world 
according  to  testa.  Easiest  to  operate. 
Durable.  3  year  guarantee  30  days' 
■/•a.   _  free  trial.    Write  today 

Without  "  -°r  b°<*  °'  l"d  cl0"rin* 
Wheel.  ^       .    HERCULES  MFC.  CO. 

117478th  Stmt 
CeHarriDe,  lews 


A  Better  Type  of  Fencepost 


TJ  ERETOFORE  one  of  the  limiting 
*  *  factors  in  the  use  of  steel  fence 
posts  has  been  their  cost  as  compared 
with  cedar  or  other  wood  posts. 

At  present,  however,  all  wood  posts 
of  durable  variety  are  extremely  high 
in  price,  whereas  one  enterprising 
manufacturer  at  least  has  found  a  way 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  steel  posts — 
this  being  by  the  salvaging  of  old  rails 
discarded  by  the  railroads,  of  which 
large  quantities  have  become  avail- 
able within  the  last  few  months,  be- 
cause of  increased  construction  work 
following  the  period  of  inactivity  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Many  Advantages 

The  advantages  of  steel  posts  are 
so  well  known  as  to  call  for  little 
comment.  They  are  driven  into  the 
ground  from  a  wagon  in  half  the  time 
required  to  set  wood  posts;  they  are 
practically  indestructable;  present  an 


unusually  neat  appearance,  and  then 
improved  form  overcomes  a  previous 
objection;  namely,  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing the  wire. 

One  modern  steel  post  is  provided 
with  a  stapling  device,  the  operator 
simply  fastening  the  wire  in  place  by 
means  of  a  small  hand  tool. 

Anchoring  Corners 
By  bracing  corner  posts  both  ways, 
and  setting  the  braces  in  cement,  it 
is  possible  to  anchor  such  a  fence  s» 
that  practically  nothing  will  move  it 
Wide  interest  is  being  displayed  is 
California  in  the  new  type  of  posts 
A  number  of  subscribers  who  have 
investigated  relative  costs  assert  that 
considering  long  life  and  better  serv- 
ice secured,  the  steel  posts  are  mor» 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

The  pleasure  and  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  their  attractive  appearance 
may  be  said  to  be  an  added  dividend 
on  the  investment. 


Home-Made  Trailer 

A FARMER  who  had  occasion  to 
transport  cows  by  means  of  his 
car  constructed  a  trailer  with  unique 
and  valuable  features.  While  the  com- 
bination end-gate  and  loading  Incline 
is  not  original,  the  simple  wood 
stanchion  may  be  worthy  of  duplica- 
tion by  other  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Farm.  Its  construction  is  shown  quite 
clearly  in  the  accompanying  diagrams. 
The  moving  parts  are  simply  pieces  of 
two-by-four,  bolted  at  the  lower  ends 
and  held  In  place  when  closed  by  snap- 
hooks.  A  heavy  block  holds  the  two- 
by-fours  the  proper  distance  apart.  The 
wide  "V  opening  permits  easy  access 
of  the  animal's  head,  which  Is  held 
securely,  In  transport. 


For  Soft-Shelled  Eggs 

rpo  CURE  a  hen  of  laying  solt- 
1  shelled  eggs,  give  one  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  Epsom  salts  to  one  quart 
of  drinking  water  for  one  day  only, 
with  no  other  water.  Then  remori 
and  thereafter  keep  a  little  lime  in  the 
regular  drinking  water. — Mrs.  Chas.  E 
Richmond,  Riverside,  CaL 


To  Keep  Reins  Free 

TO  KEEP  reins  from  becoming  en- 
tangled or  from  getting  under  the 
wagon  pole  when  picking  corn,  hauling 
hay,  etc.,  fasten  a  piece  of  old  hose 
to  the  end  of  the  tongue  and  let  the 
hose  come  down  nearly  to  the  ground. — 
J.  E  Ingram,  Lemoore,  CaL 


DIAGRAMS  SHOWING  TRAILER  CONSTRUCTION 

At  the  left  la  Illustrated  the  use  of  end-gate  for  loading 
platform.     The  two  smaller  drawings  ahow  construction  of 

stanchion  at  front  end  of  wagon-box. 


Testing  Shots  When  Blasting  Ditches 


LARGE  quantities  of  dynamite  are 
being  used  now  for  blasting  ditches 
on  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  that  seems  to  puzzle 
farmers  most  when  they  first  begin 
ditching  with  dynamite  is:  "How 
much  dynamite  should  I  use  to  blast 
a  ditch  of  a  given  size?" 

Even  an  expert  cannot  always  an- 
swer this  question,  for  the  amount 
necessary  to  use  depends  not  only  on 
the  size  of  the  ditch,  but  also  on  soil 
conditions.  In  fact,  the  latter  has  the 
more  Important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

General  Rules 

The  general  rule  Is  that  light,  dry 
soils  require  larger  charges  and  more 
careful  tamping  and  handling,  gener- 
ally, than  heavy,  wet  soils.  Why?  Be- 
cause dynamite  Is  an  obstinate,  con- 
trary agent  and  acts  best  when  re- 
sisted most  strongly.  Wet  soils  resist 
most. 

Professional  blasters  make  what 
they  call  short  test  shots  when  they 
prepare  to  blast  a  ditch  In  soil  with 
which  they  are  not  thoroughly  familiar. 


One  blaster  who  was  not  sure  how 
much  dynamite  It  would  take  "to  pun 
It,"  as  he  expressed  it,  put  down  ftve 
bore  holes,  loaded  them  with  the  num- 
ber of  cartridges  he  thought  would  be 
about  right,  fired  the  shot  and  care- 
fully watched  the  result  If  the  slse 
of  the  hole  and  the  "throw"  of  the 
dirt  Indicated  he  had  used  more  dyna- 
mite than  was  necessary  he  would 
have  tried  another  five-hole  shot,  load- 
ing each  hole  less  heavily.  If  the 
smaller  charges  "pulled  It"  all  right, 
so  much  the  better — it  lessened  coats 
Circumstances  Alter  Case* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  shot 
didn't  produce  the  desired  depth  or 
width,  or  if  the  dirt  wasn't  thrown  ottl 
cleanly,  he  would  have  used  heavier 
charges  on  his  succeeding  shots. 

An  inexperienced  farmer  cannot  ex- 
pect to  get  perfect  results  the  first 
time  he  tries  ditch  blasting.  A  few  test 
shots,  however,  win  set  him  on  the 
right  track.  He  should  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  even  the  oM 
hands  at  the  game  have  to  resort  to 
these  testa 
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How  to  File  a  Handsaw 


FIVE  distinct  and  separate  opera- 
tions are  employed  in  properly 
filing  a  handsaw,  first  of  which 
it  JOINTING-  A  clamp  for  holding 
a  flat  file,  called  a  jointer,  may  be 
purchased.  However,  I  use  a  saw 
.  tile  or  .flat  mill  file  for  this  purpose, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  work  side 
square  with  the  blade  of  the  saw.  (See 
Fig.  1.) 

Run  this  file  up  and  down  over  the 
points  until  the  shortest  tooth  is 
reached.  The  line  of  the  teeth  should 
be  slightly  crowning,  the  "high  spot" 
being  about  two-fifths  the  distince 
from  D  to  E  at  point  C,  in  Fig.  2. 

If  teeth  are  cut  down  until  prac- 
tically nothing  remains,  put  the  saw 
in  a  clamp  and  file  them  to  almost  a 
sharp  point.  You  now  are  ready  for 
the  second  operation,  which  is 
SETTING.   Bend  the  points  (not  the 


whole  tooth)  sidewise.  You  will  note 
that  the  teeth  are  longer  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other;  in  setting,  bend 
this  long  side  "out,"  starting  at  one 
end  and  bending  every  other  tooth. 
Then  turn  the  saw  end  for  end  and 
'set"  the  others.  This  makes  each 
tooth  alternate  right  and  left  and  the 
saw  kerf  will  be  wider  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  blade,  which  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  the  saw  "pinching." 

Soft  woods  require  more  "set"  than 
hard  woods,  as  is  the  case  with 
"green"  or  wet  timber.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  your  saw  is  ground  four 
gauges  thinner  on  the  back  it  requires 
no  "set"  for  seasoned  dry  oak. 

Next  in  order  is  FILING.  Always 
file  from  "point  to  heel"  (see  Fig.  3), 
holding  the  file  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees with  the  handle  slightly  lower 
than  the  point  of  the  file.  This 
method  leaves  the  front  or  cutting 
edge  of  the  tooth  clean,  the  wire 
edge,  if  any,  being  on  the  back  edge 
of  the  tooth.  Filing  from  heel  to 
point  leaves  the  wire  edge  on  the 
front  of  the  tooth. 

The  "hook,"  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
relative  position  or  angle  which  the 


.front  edge  of  the  tooth  bears  to  the 
'tooth-line"  (line  D,  C,  E,  Fig.  2),  is 
of  utmost  importance.  From  the 
heel  "E"  to  point  "C"  make  the  front 
edge  of  the  tooth  perpendicular,  which- 


is  the  strongest  part  of  the  saw  blade, 
and  where  you  should  deliver  the 
most  power  on  the  push  stroke. 
Gradually  change  the  "hook"  from 
perpendicular  at  point  "C"  to  the 
shape  of  a  capital  letter  "A"  at  or  near 
point  "D."  This  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  "buckling"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  push  stroke,  and  it  also 
makes  the  start  easy.  A  few  short 
strokes  with  the  end  of  the  saw  will 
start  the  cut  correctly,  regardless  of 
how  sharp  the  corner  or  how  hard 
the  timber.  This  combination  of 
"hook"  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
"ride"  the  saw  to  make  it  cut  fast. 
If  the  saw  "runs"  it  indicates  that 
the  teeth  are  longest  on  that  side, 
which  means  that  your  jointing  is 
faulty  or  you  have  filed  one  side  too 
short. 

If  big  and  little  teeth  occur,  crowd 
the  file  hard  against  the  front  of  the 
big  tooth.  I  place  the  saw  clamp  in 
such  a  position  as  to  reflect  the  light 
from  the  already  jointed  tooth  directly 
into  my  eyes,  filing  each  tooth  until 
I  cannot  see  the  point.  It  is  almost 
an  impossibility  to  make  a  saw  that 
has  the  same  temper  and  tension  in 
every  atom  of  its  length  and  .breadth; 
consequently  some  teeth  will  be  found 
harder  tharf  others,  and  a  hard  tooth 
will  not  "take"  as  much  "set"  as  a 
soft  one.  Therefore,  for  correcting 
any  and  all  irregularities,  in  "setting" 
a  saw,  SIDE  DRESSING  is  neces- 
sary.   Lay  the  saw  flat  on  a  board  or 


bench  and  remove  the  handle  from 
the  file,  running  the  file  lightly  over 
the  side  of  the  teeth  from  point  to 
heel  (D  to  E,  Fig.  2)  on  each  side 
once  or  twice,  which  will  make  a  uni- 
form "set"  in  all  the  teeth. 

If  care  is  taken  to  "side  dress"  the 
front  end  of  saw  (D  to  C,  Fig.  2) 
slightly  more  than  the  other  portion, 
you  will  overcome  the  tendency  of 
the  saw  to  "climb  out"  of  the  kerf 
on  the  pull  stroke. 

The  last  operation  is  STRAIGHT- 
ENING the  saw.  If  the  blade  is  bent, 
bend  it  straight  over  yotir  knee.  If 
short  kinks  are  present,  hammer  them 
out  on  the  end  of  a  wooden  block 
with  an  ordinary  hammer,  and  with 
a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to 
fit  your  saw  so  that  it  will  run  easier 
and  cut  faster  than  when  the  work  is 
done  by  a  "professional." 

This  same  method  may  be  used  for 
rip  saws,  except  that  one  should  file 
square  across  the  blade  af  the  saw, 
which  makes  the  teeth  chisel-pointed. 
•E.  G.  Brownell. 


FRO  FEB  PROTECTION 
For  hla  eapenslve  automotive  equipment  la 
provided  by  a  Southern  California  rancher 
In  the  form  of  a  Ions,  open-front  shed.  This 
building  he  point*  out,  la  of  the  most  Inez- 
P Halve  type,  yet  furnish ea  adequate  pro- 
tection for  all  machinery.  He  estimates  that 
R  repaid  Its  entire  cost  In  one  winter. 


Buzzing  on  the  Limited 
West-O! 


PETE  ME  BOY! 


If  you  ever  did  have  a  doubt  in  your  peppy 
old  soul  as  to  how  Camels  stand  nationally, 
take  a  fly  over  the  country  1  Gee,  every  time  I 
swing  around  I  see  men  smoking  Camels  or  buy- 
ing Camels  or  talking  Camels !  Every  news- 
paper and  magazine  flashes  Camel  ads !  Every 
billboard  spills  a  scream  about  Camels ! 

Pete,  you  never  can  beat  Camels  expert  blend 
of  choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos  I 
Certainly  does  put  it  over  either  kind  smoked 
straight !  And  say,  do  you  get  that  mild  Camel 
body!  Oh  gee,  Pete,  fire-up  another  Camel — 
That's  the  answer ! 

Now  listen:  I'm  going  to  draw  up  some  Camel 
ads  and  shoot  'em  in  and  I'm  going  to  tell  the 
world  whats-what  about  Camels!  Bet  you  I 
can  clean-up  on  a  job  like  that — and  it's  all  in- 
spiration right  from  Camels  themselves!  For 
instance,  Pete,  I'm  slapping  this  sketch  down 
here  to  put  you  wise — Sav-vy?  Til  tell  'em 
old  pencil,  I  see  the  point! 

Til  drop  you  a  line  from  Chicago  and  tell  yon 
s'moref  IH  have  a  baleful  of  stunts  by  the 
time  this  letter  blows  into  your  hands ! 

And — you  know  me,  kid! 


Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Save  money  on  your  shoes  by  ordering 
from  our  new  fall  catalog,  in  which 
over  400  styles  of  Men's  Women's  and 
Children's  Shoes  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  care- 
fully filled.  Address 

Philadelphia  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco 


5 GOOD  $1 
MAGAZINES 


Our  Price 

$1.00 

for  all  five 


American  Woman,  (mo)  lYr. 

Good  Stories,  (monthly)  1  Yr. 

Gentlewoman,  (monthly)  1  Yr. 

Household,  (monthly)  .  .lYr. 

Farm  &  Home  (monthly)  1  Yr.. 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  94 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  order*  to 

WH1TL0CK  &  SUMMERHAYS 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Don  t  Wear  a  Truss 

rooks'  appliance; 

the  modern  scientific) 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binda  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  ft 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prate  K. 
Protected  by  U:  S.  pat- 
ent*. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  tree.  8end 
name  and  address  today. 

C  E.  BROOKS,  105 B  jute  Street,  M^.k.n  Mfrfc 
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,  CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  cents  per  word. 

Advertisement*  most  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Chances 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  mnst  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  preceding  date 
of  issue.  Address,  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Las  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


MEXICO 

Now  that  peace  is  restored  in  Mexico  and 
prosperity  assured,  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  flocking  to  that  country,  real- 
izing its  great  natural  richness  in  good  farm 
land  and  minerals. 

We  are  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
located  in  rich  river  valley,  and  are  now 
locating  American  farmers  on  it.  Our  best 
land  sells  at  $25  per  acre  with  terms;  no 
better  land  to  be  found  anywhere,  located 
*>n  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  West  Coast.  Call  for  full 
information  and  make  the  trip  with  us. 

INTERNATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  CO..  S.  A.. 
719  Merritt  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Carlsbad-By-the-Sea 

Winters  Like  Summer. 
Make  your  home  at  CARLSBAD,  where 
living  and  ranching  conditions  are  nearly 
PERFECT!  No  freezes,  no  sandstorms,  no 
extreme  heat.  Two  highly  profitable  crops 
per  year,  and  returns  of  $500  an  acre  are 
frequently  made  off  each  crop.  For  folders, 
prices,  etc..  call  on  or  write 

SOUTH  COAST  LAND  CO., 
E.  M.  Claussen.  Sales  Manager, 
712  Garland  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 88  Acres  Oregon  River  Bottom 
Loganberry  land,  adjoining  land  that  pro- 
duced 4H  tons  of  berries  per  acre  in  1919 
(as  per  article  page  9,  January  issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm).  This  Is  a  fine  buy  for 
someone  that  desires  a  good-sized  vineyard 
or  to  plat  and  sell  in  5-  10-  or  20-acre 
tracts;  no  waste  land,  all  Joins  county  road, 
three  miles  east  of  Sheridan,  Oregon.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  buy.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  O.  Brown.  Sheridan.  Oregon. 


BARGAINS — Bargains.  Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,  unimproved  lands.  Any 
kind,  anywhere.  Western  Sales  Agency, 
Minneapolis.  Minn 

FINEST  place.  41  acres,   H-mile  from  city 
limits  of   Brawley.   Best  grape  land;  all 
kinds  of  other  fruits.    Price  (15,900.  Fran- 
cis Heiny,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Brawley,  Calif. 

GOVERNMENT     LAND     NEAR  SAUGUS. 

Also  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  319  Wilcox 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

FOR  SALE — 6  acres  one  mile  from  Palermo: 
4  acres  in  bearing  olives  and  oranges,  2 
acres  In  pasture,  all  fenced  and  has  water 
for  irrigation:  5-room  house,  hot  and  cold 
water  and  bath,  electric  light  and  phone; 
good  well  and  motor  and  tank  house,  barn 
and  outbuildings.  Price  $3000.  C.  E.  Line- 
ker,  Palermo.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— 40  to  240  acres  best  Improved 
land  near  Madera.  Sandy  loam  soil.  Wa- 
ter developed.  One  mile  from  San  Joaquin 
River.  Set  of  beautiful  buildings.  $225  to 
$360  per  acre.  Fine  grape  land.  O.  Park 
Smith,  1005  Haas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

5  ACRES,  5-room  house,  300  W.  Leghorn 
hens,  incubators,  etc.;  olives,  peaches  and 
prunes.  Good  baby,  chicks,  bees.  Price  $3600 
cash.  Particulars.  Bex  150,  Route  1.  Corn- 
Ins.  Calif. 

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  in  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  In  the  artesian  water  belt 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.     Send  for  cir- 
culars. R.  &  L.  Ranch.  Fav  Bldg.,  L.  A.,  Cal. 

COUNTRY   HOME  for  sale  in  foothills  of 
Sonoma  Valley.    175  acres,  $10.00.  Write 
Box  67.  Kenwood. 

RANCHES  FOR  EXCHANGE 

EXCHANGE — Two  20-acre  places,  one  Im- 
proved, excellent  location,  highly  im- 
proved locality,  schools,  center  raisin  and 
peach  district;  four  miles  Klngsburg.  Good 
buildings-  Price  $16,000.  Want  Coast  im- 
proved. R.  R.  Englebeck.  Rt.  B.  Box  357, 
Klngsburg,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

SALE  OR  ECHANGE— 261-acre  farm;  tim- 
ber, springs,  slightly  rolling,  alfalfa,  good 
buildings.    E.  T.  Shephard,  Cayenovia,  Mad. 
Co.,  New  York.  ,. 

IF  YOU  WANT  to  sell  or  exchsnge  your 
property,   write   me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK, 
110  St.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR- "sALE~  or  excha^gT^4^0^a^Kr^TrT^nd 
stock  ranch,  in  Mariposa  Co.:  100-a.  til- 
lable, 300-a.  pasture,  oak  timber;  wood  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  ranch:  only  3  m. 
from  R.  R.;  good  roads,  close  town,  school 
and  neighbors:  telephone  and  mail  del.; 
large  house  and  barn,  family  orchard; 
ranch  all  fenced;  elevation  1500;  spring  wa- 
ter, rainfall  30  Inches.  Price  $30  per  a.; 
will  trade  for  small  place  or  city  property, 
not  exceeding  $5000.  A.  F.  Z.  O  R.  R., 
Coultervllle,  Cal.    Bal.  5  years. 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon   Red   Turkeys.  Mrs. 
Palmer  Smith,    Patterson,  Calif. 

RAISE  GRAPES. 

Buy  5  or  10  acres  now  on  liberal  terms  at 
$40  an  acre,  and  have  an  Independent  in- 
come In  three  years.  Not  necessary  for  vou 
to  give  up  your  present  business;  arrange 
with  us  to  plant  and  care  for  your  land  un- 
til It  Is  producing.  Send  for  particulars. 
LEROY  LEONARD.  228  W.  4  th  St..  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  ^ 

FOR  SALE — 398  acres  prospective  oil  land 
on  famous  Angelina  uplift.  Tyler  County, 
Texas.  To  close  estate,  $50  per  acre.  Two 
wells  drilling  near.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson  516 
West  7th  st..  Oak  Cliff.  Dallas.  Texas 


iOR  SALE — 45  one-acre  tracts,  3  miles  city 
limits.   Houston.   Texas.    To  close  estate, 
$150-  per  acre.   Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  516  West 
•  th  st..  Oak  Cliff,  Dallas,  Texas. 

OR^NGE~AT?DnnB^ 

FOR  SALE — 

ORANGE  COVE.  TULARE  CO 
This  grove  Is  6. years  old,  40  acres,  and 
planted  so  that  all  fruits  do  not  mature  at 
the  same  time.  22  acres  navels.  8  Valenclas, 
10  olives.  Good  well  and  pumping  plant  All 
underground  8-inch  cement  pipe  line  and  12- 
Inch  4-gate  valve  standpipes  for  everv  tree 
row.  On  paved  boulevard  and  1  mile  to 
town,  school.  R.  R.  station  and  packlng- 
WVF'fi.  °r*nBe  Cove  is  a  live,  young  town, 
and  the  safest  place  In  California  for  or- 
anges. Not  frostless,  but  safe  for  all  citrus 
K8"»„Can  dlvlde  this  40  If  necessary,  as 
each  20  has  Its  own  pumping  plant.  For 
price  and  information,  see 

M.  S.  ROBERTSON. 
313  Story  Bldg..  Los  Angeles. 

saITjoTqui^^^ 

FOR  SALE — CHOICE  LAND—  ' 

80  acres  near  Porterville;  water  pined 
along  the  high  line,  making  possible  to  irri- 
gate the  whole  tract  by  gravity.  This  land 
Is  situated  in  a  prosperous  and  thickly  set- 

r  nlVC,°mmUM,ty.bet-  ,ne  s-  p-  and  Santa  Ke. 
uniy  two  miles  from  station.   The  price  $160 

ri»a,tTe-  .Very,  cheap  considering  quality 
of  land  and  location. 

R.  H.  Edwards.'  1004  Hibernian  Bldg 
  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ann,  «  *20  C0  AN'  ACRE. 

400  Acres  on  Poza  River,  near  Hermo"illo 
capital  of  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico.  nnTaboui 
RlJl  e.„M°m  me  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
fach  v-sr  7Si  FroW  .an>-">">8:  two  crops 
Can  or  wrui"  e  ,rriSated.  Titles  perfect, 
call  or  writo  owner,  329  Ochsner  Bldg 
•Sacramento,  Cal.  *  r*w"J 


FARMS  WANTED 

WANTED-To    hear    from    owner    of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price.  full  par- 
tlculars.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis;  Minn 

WsVh.TE^_Tr°  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
O.  K.  Hawley.  Baldwin.  Wis. 

ROOFING  MATERIAL 


The  largest  roofing  dealers  In  the  West- 
1 -ply  roofing.  $1.60;  2-ply.  $2;  3-pty  $9  50' 
comp  ete  with  nails  and  cement  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  hewse  paint.  ^ 

Angeles'  Roofing  A  Paper^Co. 

766-768  S.  San   Pedro  St, 
Phone  Broadway  5401.     Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


MEDICAL 


HANNAH'S  DYSPEPSIA  TABLETS  quickly 
relieve  Dyspepsia.  Gas  on  the  Stomach. 
Heartburn.  Belching,  Distress  after  meals  or 
Indigestion.  Don't  suffer  any  longer.  Send 
50c  for  a  package  today.  Relief  guaranteed 
SLyo.?r  money  refunded.  Percy  J.  Hannah. 
■JSP  9th  ave..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  

ROUP,   canker  and  chicken  pox.     Try  out 

Infallible   cure.     Nothing   like   It   on  the 

market.    3  days"  test  will  convince  you  60c 

to  $1.00.     Inglewood  Poultry  Co.    Box  242, 

Inglewood,  Cal.  

FITS.     A  reliable  remedy.     Instant  relief. 

Trial  bottle  FREE.  WARNS  REMEDY 
COm  508  Lankershlm  Bldg..  Ix>s  Angeles.  Cal, 

SACKS  FOR  SALE   

SACKS.  SACKS. 
For  Sale — Burlap  bags,  all  kinds.  Eastern 
Junk  Co.,  734  E   3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


NURSERY  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES 
Before  purchasing  your  Bartlett  or  other 
pear  trees  this  year.  It  will  pay  you  to 
learn  what  we  can  do  for  you.  We  have 
the  finest  block  of  pears  we  have  bad  for 
many  years. 

APPLES  ALSO 
Our  apple  trees  are  as  fine  as  can  be  de- 
sired— nice  one-year.  4  to  6-ft.  tops  on  3- 
year-old  roots,  strong  and  vigorous.  Our 
list  comprises  all  the  big  commercial  varie- 
ties as  well  as  the  best  home  sorts. 

When  planting  trees  It  Is  economy  to  plant 
the  very  best.  Orenco  trees  are  the  most 
economical  though  not  necessarily  the  cheap- 
est    Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY. 
Orenco.  Oregon. 

BARTLETT  PEAKS 
TILTON  APRICOTS 
J.   H.    HALE  PEACHES 
and    other    staple    Nursery    Stock.  Fruit 
Trees    are    still    scarce.     Order    now.  All 
stock  guaranteed.    Washington  Nursery  Co.. 
Toppenlsh.   Wash.,   Dept.  O. 

FOR  SALE — Ranaree  Raspberry  plants,  $75 
per  1000.     Address  Otto  Burmelster,  Box 
304-B.   Rt.  A,   Mountain  View,  Cal. 

TRY  US — ••Reliable"    Fruit    Trees,  Plants. 

Grain  and  Garden  Seeds,  on  approval. 
Write  J.  L  Lawson,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

TREES!  TREES!  NONE  CHEAPER.  NONE 
better.  Don't  wait.  Full  stock  now.  Write 
J.  L.  LAWSON.  Fruit  Trees  and  Seedsman, 
San  Jose,  Calif.  New  hardy  hybrid  alfalfa 
seed,  etc. 

RELIABLE  CABBAGE  SEEDS 
I  grow  them.  You  want  them.   Let's  get 
together.  Write  ME  for  special  TRIAL  offer 
on  Just  what  you  will  need.  Isaac  F.  Tllllng- 
hast,  26  Podel  Sty  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

NEW  MARIOUT  BARLEY  for  seed.  $6  per 
cwt.  Stacy  Realty  Co..  401  Fay  Bldg.,  Los 

Angeles. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

STRAWBERRIES — 1.000.000  plants,  leading 
varieties;  200.000  Cuthbert  Raspberry; 
100,000  Black  Cap  tips;  100,000  Loganberry 
tips.  Order  now,  low  prices..  Also  100,000 
choice  Peach  Seedlings;  will  graft  In  plums 
or  prunes  on  contract  for  fall  delivery  1921. 
Lafayette  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ore. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Guaranteed.  New 
Oregons.  Gold  Dollars,  Premiers.  $6.00  per 
1000.      Magoons,    $5.00:    Everbearing,  $1.50 
per  100,  prepaid.     J.  W.    Vinackc,  Canby, 

Ore. 

NEW    OREGCTN    STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
for  sale.   All  orders  filled  promptly.   W.  S. 
Barnura,  Occidental,  Box  216.  Calif. 

_„  JjATjSNT  ATTORNEYS 

HAZARD  &  MILLER.  ATTORNEYS  AT 
LAW — Patents  and  Patent  Causes.  Henry 
T.  Hazard  established  this  agency  In  1878, 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  In  DUBtness 
since  that  time.  Herman  Miller,  eight  years 
examiner  In  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Our  li- 
brary contains  Uu  record  of  every  U.  S.  pat- 
ent. Examination  without  charge.  HAZ- 
ARD'S 1918  BOOK  ON  PATENTS  FREE. 
504-505-506  Central  Building.  Sixth  and 
Main  streets.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  A  BLEWETT.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 50  years.     Send  for  free  book  on 
patents.  VI 

KODAKST^AMERA^SUPPL^ 

"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  take  chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mail  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap  In  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list 
Let  us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 


AGENTS,  S A LESMENj— Wanted^ 

WANTED — Salesman     capable    of  earning 
$250-$360  a  month  selling  groceries  whole- 
sale to  farmers  (commission).    Read  "Jake's 
New  Job."  Page  31.  

MAKE  quick  money  selling  PYROCIDE  Fire 
Extinguishers.    Necessity   for  every  farm 
and  auto.    Western  Fire  Appliance  Co.,  T03 
Market  st.,  San  Francisco. 


J^LP^WANTED 

U.  S.   GOVERNMENT  wants  men,  women. 

girls  over  17.  Hundreds  permanent  posi- 
tions open.  $120  to  $200  month.  Short  hours. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Write  for  list 
positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  137 
^SjlH^I^Ii  N .  Y.  ^^^^^^^  

ROOFING  PAPER 

WEATHER  PROOF  ROOF  PAPER 
3-ply,  $3.26;  2-ply.  $2.75;  1-ply.  $2.25;  nails 
and  cement  in  each  roll.    Closing  out  at  last 
year's  prices.    Chicken  wire  shipments  made 
everywhere.    Get  my  prices  on  building  ma- 
terials, building  hardware  and  houses  built. 
MONROE  O.  WHEELER. 
1403  San  Pedro  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


PAINTS— WALL  PAPER 
FACTORY  TO  Y6u 
ONE  PROFIT 
WHY 
PAY 

MORE? 


Flat  white,  $2.25  a  gallc 
roof  coating,  66c  gallon. 
•  2.50  gallon.  OuUlde  white 
seed  oil,  white  lead  at  whi 


Weatherproof 
r  house  paint. 
I  gallon.  I. in* 
lie.  Our  prod- 


Guaranteed  Paints 
Buy  Direct  From  Factory 
Save  SO  Per  Cent 

FLAT  WHITE.  $2.00;  HOtTSE  PAINT.  $2  25: 
WHITE  ENAMEL.  $3.00;  ROOF  PAINT,  66c! 

WALL  PAPER 
WALL  PAPER 

150,000    ROLLS    OF    BEAl'TIFtTL  PAT 
TERN8  AT   SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  MAKF 
ROOM  FOR  FALL  STOCK  U 
To.   '  NI°N  WHOLESALE  PAINT  CO.. 
501  EAST  7TH  ST.    6I35S.    LOS  ANGELES. 

PROTECT' your  outhouses,   barns  and  silo 

from  rust  and  rain. 
Red.  1 

Grreewn"   }  S 1 .50  Per  Gallon 

Black.  i 

Will  not  scale  or  bLster.  sure  protection 

for  tin.  Iron,  shingles  and  paper. 


Pacific  Paint  &.  Supply  Co. 

«05  East  7th  st.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Cal.   11539.  * 


PAINT 

We  can  save  you  70  per  cent  on  your  paint 
bill.    "Let  us  prove  it."    Send  for  price  list 

and  color  card. 

THE  POWER  PAINT  WORKS, 
121814  E.  First  st.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


LIVESTOCK — Sheep,  Milch  Goats 


■nek  kM  a*  $125.  a"d  *2*'  Pur*  Sw"s  Tog,• 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  459.  Pasadena,  Calif 

Fern  M.  Caniejr.  Owner. 

CL08ING  OUT  GRADE  MILK  GOATS— 116 
head  of  Toggenbunr.  Saanen  and  Nubians; 


or  kids 

Calif. 


F°.R  SALE— Toung  bred  does  and  milker: 

doe  kids  perfectly  marked,  registered  All 
from  good  milkers.  (All  priced  right  PuVi 
bred  Togg  bucks,  kids.  Always  fresh  doea 
La  Corona  Ooatery.  El  Monte.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — A  few  two  and  thrce-qt  milk 
does,  bred  to  the  best  Saanen  buck.  .  J  A 
Calif'''    breeder-    not    'Peculator.  Corning. 

PUREBRED  registered  Swiss  and  American 
Toggenburg  goats;  stamp  Edwin  Prltchett, 

Route  1,  Long  Beach,  CsZ 

LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 

DUROC- JERSEY — Choice    gilts    and  wesn- 
lings,  either  sex.     Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.     H.    E.    Boudler.  Breeder 

and  Shipper.  Napa,  Calif. 

LIV^STt5clc^Berks^  " 


FOR    REAL    GOOD     BERKSHIRES  writs 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724  Sacramento. 

Cal  I  torn  la.  

EDUCATIONAL 

FARM    ACCOUNTING    made    easy    by  the 
DOBBEL     STSTEM.      Guaranteed  most 
simple  snd  practical.     Double  entry  results 
without  posting.    Tou  will  like  It.  Get  folder. 

F.  W.  Dobbel.  Box  173-0.  Sonoma.  Cal. 

HOMirF^7?ISHINGT 


Los  Angeles. 


JAXIDERMY, ,  FJJR  DRESSING^ 

FURS   tanned,    msde   up;    game  trophies) 
mounted.     Address  '•Parcels,"  H.  F.  Lor- 
quln,  2<l  Market  8t,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Furs  wanted. 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


39 


F  A 


E  R  §  '  CLASSIFIE 


ARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


The  Kind  That  Live 

Our  baby  chicks  are  the  best  that  money 
'  can  buy.     Be  satisfied  with  no  other.  All 
electrically  hatched.    We  handle  all  varieties 
at  all   times   from  the  best  selected  stock 
for  egg  production  and  true  type  birds. 

We  Help  You  Raise  Theraii 

By  Instructing  you  how  to  raise  baby  chlx 
and  for  $5.00  will  send  you  a  box  containing 
the  entire  equipment,  food  included,  to  raise 
100  chicks  for  three  weeks  with  the  least 
possible  loss. 

Write  us  today.  * 

Reliable  Poultry  Company 

648  San  Fernando  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BUY  EARLY  CHICKS. 
Early  hatched  chicks  are  the  best  always. 
They  are  stronger,  much  easier  to  raise  than 
late  chicks,  mature  and  lay  earlier,  develop 
Into  larger  and  better  birds.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  early  hatched  chicks.  Do 
not  fall  to  place  your  order  in  time  for  the 
early  hatches.  Several  varieties,  from  our 
own  breeding  pens.  Circular  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Beresford  Poultry  Farms,  San  Mateo, 
Calif. 


WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 
competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st 
and  3rd  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and 
3rd  pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  pens,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
ave..  Ban  Jose,  Cal.  


RAISE  FALL  CHICKS — They  are  profitable. 

Write  for  circular.  See  why  they  pay. 
Chicks  every  week.  R.  I.  RED,  BARRED 
ROCKS,  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Also  booking 
for  spring  delivery.  Order  now  and  get  a 
desirable  date.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  P.  O. 
Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 


3.  C.  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from  heav- 
iest laying  (Hoganlzed)  stock.  Now  book- 
ing orders  for  this  fall  and  next  spring  de- 
livery. Prices  and  terms  gladly  "sent  on  re- 
quest. Hatchers  and  shippers  of  Baby 
Chicks  since  1898. 

MUST   HATCH   INCUBATOR  CO.. 
482  Seventh  St.  Petaluma.  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Purebred  Schlotthauer 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
to  lay.  All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected 
and  hoganlzed  for  thirteen  years,  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and  strong,  hardy  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and  full  count. 
Write  for  booklet  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Exeter.  Cal.  


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — "Nothing 
better  in  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale;  also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  improve  your  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barred 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years:  "that's  why" 
our  birds  win  at  all  the  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log free.    Vodden's  Rockery.  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


COCKERELS.  White  Leghorns  from  240  to 
280-egg  hens  mated  to  cocks  of  the  280- 
egg  type.  Bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapnested  and  Hoganlzed  McFarlane  and 
Barron  strains.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks. 
A.  Worel.  B,  D.  3.  Napa,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCH  BUY  in  the  WORLD — 
WHITE  '  LEGHORN  BABY  (THICKS 
HATCHED  right  in  S60-.000  Brick  and  Con- 
crete Hatchery  from  our  trap-nested  and 
Hoganlzed  heavy  lavers.  FEBBLESIDE 
POULTRY  FARM.  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  sBABY  CHIX  from 
heavy-laying  HOGANIZED  STOCK.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chlx  guar- 
anteed. Price  list  and  Interesting  literature 
on  application.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  418 
Sixth   St.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 

WARD'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
win  at  the  1920  State  Fair.  4  Firsts,  2  Sec- 
onds, 1  Third.  11  Specials.  Red*  largest  class 
in  show.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels,  and  pens. 
WARD'S  POl'LTRY  FARM,  39B  South  Lin- 
coln avenue,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

INCREASE  your  EGG  PRODUCTION  100% 
by  using  A.  J.  E.  Egg  Builder,  no  sick  or 
drooping  fowls  where  used.  Formula  sent 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  SI. 00.  A.  J.  E. 
Laboratory,   514  Church  St..   San  Francisco. 

HART'S  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS 
— Large,  well  marked  yearling  hens. 
Thrifty  young  stock  of  both  sexes.  Single 
birds,  pairs,  trios,  etc.  ,  Eggs  in  season.  A 1  - 
pert  M.  Hart.  Clements'.  Calif.  

WE   WILL   BOOK  ORDERS  for   Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby  chicks  have  no 
superiors  and   very  few   equals.     Ask  for 
price  list.     HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY, 

Petaluma.  Cal.  

FOR  RALE — All  varieties  of  standard  bred 
I  .poultry,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Write 
L for  prices  of  what  you  require.  E.  A.  Fischer 
1  Poultry  Ranch.  Bellvernon  and  Euclid  ave- 
I  nues,  Compton.  Calif.  

H A N T A   CRUZ    Hatchery,   established  1910. 
!    Hatching  from  select  stock  of  best  layers. 
AH  breedB.  but  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
'  Eric  Rosenquist,  308  Broadway.  Santa  Cruz, 

Calif.  

THOROUGHBRED  R.  I.  ROCKS,  trapnested 
mating*.  $2.50  per  setting;  record  210  and 
better.    Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren,  36  Little  Del- 
mas^  

ANCONAS,  cockerels,  $5.  1  for  $9.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    A.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Wlnton.  Calif.  

"EASTMAN'8    bred-to-lay"    Hoganlzed  and 
trapnested  Barred   Rocks.    Fall  CHICKS. 
Falrmead  Poultry  Farm,  Falrmead.  Calif. 


POULTRY 


BETTER   BABY  CHICKS 

We    are    adding  60.000- 
egg  capacity  to  our  pres- 
•  /  ent  110.000.  making  a  total 
of  170,000  eggs  in   the  in- 
cubators. 

Entirely  an  Electric 
Hatchery,  Insuring  you  the 
best  chicks,  from  the  best 
eggs,  properly  handled, 
honestly  counted  (two  ex- 
tra chicks  to  the  hundred)  ; 
promptly  delivered  by  parcel  post  or  ex- 
press anywhere  within  72  hours'  run  from 
Los  Angeles. 

We  surely  have  your  favorite  breed  in  the 
following  kinds:  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  and  White 
Minorcas,  White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  also 
our  dependable  Oregon  McFarlane  White 
Leghorns. 
Pekln  ducklings  and  baby  turkeys. 
Why  not  send  for  'price  list  and  place 
your  order  for  early  delivery? 

REDWING  HATCHERY. 
2030  East  Florence  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Phone  South  5035W.  

BABY  CHICKS. 
We  are  now  filling  up  our  hatcheries  in 
preparation  for  the  fall  sea- 
son, which  will  soon  be  In 
full    swing,    and    we  can 
make  deliveries  in  small  or 
large  quantities  of  the  fol- 
l     lowing     kinds    of  chicks: 
N^-?3fI<r^V     R-  *»  Reds-  Barred  Rocks, 
vi>'*^*^—"'      White    Leghorns,  Brown 
Leghorns,    Anconas,  White 
Minorcas,  White  Rocks  and 
Mammoth    Bronze   Turkeys.     Send   for  our 
prices  and  place  your  order  as  early  as  pos- 
sible so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  your  chicks 
at  the  time  you  want  them.    Pioneer  lncu- 
batorsr.   brooders,  supplies,   etc.,  always  on 
hand.    Pioneer  Hatchery,  320  So.  Spring  St., 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  

©hit  Baby  Clicks  Lead 


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full 
count    of    live  chicks 
at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry — all  breeds.     Send  for  Price  List. 
— EVERYTHING     IN     HAIR.     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE. 
640  S.  Main  St.  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  —  De- 
pends upon  vigor,  growth,  heavy 
laying.  These  depend  upon  long 
breeding  true  to  type.  Our  strain 
Leghorns,  Anconas,  Reds,  Rock, 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes,  Andalu- 
sians,  i  Ducks,  Turkeys,  bred  25 
years  to  lay  winters,  200-290  eggs 
yearly  clear  customers  good  money  today. 
Largest  Southern  shippers,  chicks,  pullets, 
roosters.  Booking  reduced  for  every  month, 
thousands  open  most  weeks.  October  to  May, 
reasonable.     W.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE— 500  Hoganized  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horns at  81.75.  These  are  first  class  year- 
ling hens.  Also  young  Rhode  Island  Red 
yearling  hens  and  pullets.  Black  Minorcas, 
Ancnmis  and  Barred  Rock  hens.  Fischer 
Poultry  Ranch,  Compton.  Calif. 


DAY  OLD  CHIX— Barred  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
Buff   Orpingtons,    Black    Minorcas,  An- 
conas,  Buff,    White  and   Brown  Leghorns. 
ENOCH  CKEWS;__SeaJirjgJ»t^_C3l;  

TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkeys.  Gold  Nugget 
prize  strain.  Get  your  breeding  stock  now. 
Hens,  $7  to  $10  each.  Toms  from  $10  to 
$25  each.  Toulouse  breeding  geese,  $10  pair. 
R.  I.  Red  roosters  from  $5.  Inglewood  Poul- 
try Co.,  Box  242,  Inglewood.  Cal.  


GOOD  TURKEY  RANGE — Unlimited  range 
and  feed,  also  good  climate.  Liberal  terms. 
Address  John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helenj^Cal^^ 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


Poultrynnen  and  Ranchers 

We  have  UNION  LOCK.  BANNER 
IDEAL,  ELLWOOD.  WARNER  JUNIOR 
AND  AMERICAN  POULTRY.  STOCK  AND 
HOG  FENCE,  In  165-ft.  rolls;  6-ft.  UNION 
LOCK,  $7;  6-ft..  $8:  34-ln.  HOG  FENCE. 
$8.60:  58-ln.  AMERICAN  STOCK  FENCE. 
$10.50  per  roll;  7-ft.  galv.  steel  fence  posts 
70e  each. 
FOR  SALE- 
NEW  GALVANIZED  COR.  IRON,  5000 
sheets  of  26-lij.  26-gauge  for  sale.  We  have 
added  PIONEER  ROOFING  to  our  line. 

Pioneer  Sanded  Special 

1.  2.  3  ply,  $2.10,  $2.70  and  $3.15  a  roll. 

Guard  Roofing 

1.      3  Ply.  $1.70,  $2.40  and  $2.75  a  roll. 

Nail  Special 

All  nails  $7.50  base  by  the  keg. 
HOWE  BROS.,  12th  and  San  Pedro,  L.  A. 

DANCING  LESSONS 


RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

SUTTON  Great  Giants  win  again  out  of  nine 
entries.  They  won  four  first,  one  second, 
two  third  and  one  fourth.  Heaviest  gray 
in  the  show,  1S%  lbs.  Second  best  display 
of  any  breeds.  Guaranteed  breeding  stock 
for  sale.  Will  ship  anywhere.  E.  W.  Sutton, 
882  Last  57th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  rulse 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  in  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  $3.50  to  $7.60  each  for  all  you  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO..  607  Lankershlm  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

MIKE'S  GIANT  RAIilUTKY  offers  heavy- 
weight  Gray  Flemish  Giants,  bucks  and 
does;  all  of  my  stock  pedigreed  and  eligible 
for  registration;  also  utility  stock;  no  fancy 
prices.  Mike  Ditzel.  !i:SG  Maple  ave,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  ' 


HAVE  A  FEW  Gray  Flemish  bucks  and 
does  from  heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.  Going  away  for  the  summer;  will 
sell  very  low.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  1017  S.  Boyle 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles.  


STANTON   will   sell   all   of   his   light  gray 
Flemish  Giants.    Best  of  color.    All  pedi- 
greed stock;  11  pounds  at  3  months.   876  E 
43rd  St.,  Ix>s  Angeles. 


FOR  SALE — Belgian   giant   buck  and  doe; 

prize  winning  stock;  Himalyan  does  and 
bucks  from  Mrs.  Hackett's  stock.  A.  Worel, 
RJ^^^apa^Calir  „^_^„ 

GUINEA  PIGS    for   sale.    Blacks,  Whites, 
reds    and    creams;    also    broken  colors. 
Write    me   your    wants.     J.    E.    Love,  104 
SrothRoiieA^Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 

BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 


Airedale  puppies  with  reg.  cer..  also  Poland 
China  hogs.  M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada.  Cal. 


DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  as 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing,  Eighth  and  Spring  sts.,  Los  An- 
geles. Every  Thursday— old-time  dancing. 
Every  eve.  but  Thurs.,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' lessons  $1.  Advance.  10  lessons,  $2. 


2  and  4-wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

FALR^T^A^TORT^ACmNERY 

Learn  Autos 
&  \ractors 

Repairing  and  operating  all  makes;  can 
earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured  Day 
evening  classes.    Booklets  free.  Write 
LOS  ANGELES  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, 
 414  West  10th  St. 

RUMLEY  60-30  Oil  Pull  Tractor  for  sale  at 
bargain.  For  field  work,  also  statlonarv 
power  plant.  In  very  good  order.  Adapted 
especially  for  kerosene.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  this.  A.  W.  Scott  Co.,  112  Pine 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY 

EVERYTHING  SECOND   HAND— All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a  specialty.     Noah's  Ark,   609   E.    1st  St 
Phone  19750. 


_EJ4GJtNEERING^ 

GET  MAXIMUM  INCOME  from  your  land 
by  having  your  (irrigation  and  drainage 
problems  properly  attended  to  by  the  Engin- 
eering Service  Company,  1316  Washington 
Building.  Los  Angeles. 

BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

LOST  HEIRS— A  400-page  book,  filled  with 
names  for  lost  heirs  and  missing  klri,  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Chancery 
Court  of  England,  Ireland  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land lists  included;  price  $1.  International 
Claim  Agency,  225  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUM'TS. 

sIng^th^^a^tesT^song^ 

"California,  the  Land  of  Golden  Dreams," 
order  from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  mall 
to  you  for  15  cents  a  copy.  Write  to  Fred 
Miller.  702  Safford  Ave..  Fresno,  Cal. 


HANDSOME   ORGAN    with    player  adjust- 
ment,  pipe  organ   compass.    Suitable  for 
church.   Write  Box  67,  Kenwood.  Calif. 

^oolcs^B^u^HT^ANrTs^LD^ 

specialty.  Dawson's  Book  Shop,  618  S. 
Hill.  Los  Angeles.    Tel.  6.1250. 


GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saying,  etc.     Pioneer  Assaying  Company, 
6.16   Market   street,   opposite   Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco^  _  

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 

FREE   CHIROPRACTIC  treatments.   931  S. 
Hill  st..  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Cale.  president. 

FOR  SALE — 1  604  Petaluma  Incubator,  model 
93,  In  good  condition.    A.  Worel,  R.  D.  3, 
Napa,  Calif. 


Cover  Crops 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

available  in  quantity.  There  are 
doubtless,  also,  other  legumes  which 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  certain 
sections,  but  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject  as  yet  is  limited. 

In  Sandy  Soil 

Experiments  conducted  by  Shaw 
and  Blanchard  on  the  sandy  soil  at 
Ceres,  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
from  1908  to  1910,  give  some  inter- 
esting information  in  this  connection. 
On  well  prepared  land,  cropped  to 
wheat  every  year,  they  obtained  a 
yield  of  only  15.7  bushels  per  acre- 
On  fallow  land,  33.3  bushels  per  acre 
was  obtained,  while  on  land  On  which 
a  heavy  cover  crop  of  rye  and  vetch 
had  been  turned  under,  the  yield  was 
54  bushels  per  acre. 

It  was  evident  that  the  yields  ob- 
tained were  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  added 
to  the  soil.  On  such  light  soil,  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  directly  in- 
creases the  water  holding  capacity, 
the  increase  being  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  organic  matter  added. 
THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION, 
THEREFORE,  BUT  THAT  THE 
HIGH  YIELD  FOLLOWING  THE 
RYE  AND  VETCH  WAS  DUE  TO 
THEREFORE,  THAT  THE 
TURE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE 
CROP. 

On  Heavy  Soils 

On  the  heavy  soil  types,  the  effect 
of  cover  crops  is  usually  not  so 
marked.  Such  soils  as  a  rule  are 
richer  in  humus,  which  fact,  together 
with  their  finer  structure,  gives  them 
normally  a  high  water-holding  capa- 
city, so  that  any  increase  in  water- 
holding  capacity  through  the  addition 
of  humus  will  have  less  effect  upon 
the  crop.  The  destruction  of  the 
humus  on  this  type  of  soil,  however, 
affects  its  physical  condition,  causing 
the  surface  to  puddle,  and  run  to- 
gether, thereby  decreasing  aeration, 
and  the  diminution  of  crop  yields  is 
probably  more  often  due  to  these 
conditions  than  to  a  lack  of  moisture. 

At  the  University  Farm  at  Davis, 
when  our  soils  are  of  this  type,  we 
have  found  that  the  cover  crop  is 
much  less  effective  than  on  the  lighter 
soil.  In  most  cases,  the  yields  have 
been  but  slightly  better  than  on  fal- 
low land,  the  increase,  in  most  in- 
stances, being  insufficient  to  pay  for 
the  added  cost  of  the  cover  crop.  It 
was  noted,  however,  that  the  soil  to 
which  a  cover  crop  had  been  added 
was  more  friable,  easier  to  handle,  and 
considerably  improved  in  physical 
condition.  While  it  is  still  possible 
to  keep  such  soil  in  good  physical 
condition  by  the  use  of  the  fallow,  it 
will  become  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult as  time  goes  on,  and  as  con- 
tinuous cultivation  tends  to  further 
reduce  the  humus  supply. 

In  this  connection,  it  also  was 
noted  that  that  better  results  were 
obtained  following  a  leguminous  cover 
crop  such  as  fenugreek  or  bitter 
vetch,  than  after  a  rye  and  vetch  mix- 
ture. These  legumes,  because  of  their 
large  roots  and  stemmy  character,  do 
not  "burn  out"  of  the  soil  as  quickly 
as  the  more  succulent  rye  and  spring 
vetch,  their  effect,  therefore  being 
more  lasting. 

On  most  soils  the  effect  of  the 
cover  crop  will  be  apparent  for  sev- 
eral years,  so  that  it  is  hardly  just 
to  charge  its  cost  to  the  single  crop 
following-.  In  fact,  if  due  precaution 
is  taken  to  return  as  much  crop  refuse 
to  the  soil  as  possible,  the  use  of  the 
cover  crop  at  intervals  of  several 
years  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition. 

With  our  present  system  of  farm- 
ing, which  precludes  a  definite  rota- 
tion, it  is  the  most  effective  means 
available  of  keeping  the  soil  supplied 
with  that  vital  constituent,  humus. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


Farm  Facts  You  Can  Find 
With  a  Burroughs 

An  easy,  convenient  way  of  getting  every  figure  fact 
about  the  farm  is  with  the  help  of  a  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine — a  small  one,  such  as  is  in  use  on  farms  all 
over  the  country.  The  keeping  of  records  is  so  simpli- 
fied that  all  the  difficulty  of  figuring  vanishes  because 
the  Burroughs  adds,  subtracts,  multiplies  and  divides 
— performs  all  the  processes  of  calculation  mechanic- 
ally, and  prints  the  results  painly  and  accurately. 

Figures  that  you  can  easily  obtain  with  a  small 
Burroughs  Figuring  Machine  will  tell  you  which  crops 
yield  best  returns  at  least  cost.  It  will  total  your  milk 
and  egg  reports,  your  feeding  charts,  your  expenses 
and  your  sales.  A  Burroughs  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  every  activity  on  your  farm. 

Write  to  the  Burroughs  .Adding  Machine  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  for  information ;  or  write  or  tele- 
phone to  the  nearest  Burroughs  office  (your  banker 
can  give  you  the  address). 


Adding  — Bookkeeping  — Calculating  i 
■I 


Machines 


Red  Crown  gasoline  is 
an  all 'refinery  gasoline 
with  a  continuous  chain 
of  boiling  points. 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
(California) 


jhe  Gasoline  of  Q^atit) 


ULB  growing  has  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  Cali- 
fornia flower  gardening.  We  can  grow 
four-fifths  of  all  known  bulbs  out  of 
doors,  while  our  Eastern  cousins  can 
grow  only  the  other  fifth.  There  are 
hundreds  of  types  and  thousands  of  va- 
rieties, and  we  can  grow  acres  and 

  acres  of  bulbs.  We 

|     1  1,1  11  |  are  beSt  acquainted. 

Successful      |  however,  with  only 
!  a  dozen  or  two  of 
Bulb         I  the  most  common 
Growing       1  types.  We  should 
|  I  extend  our  ac- 

"" qualntance  to  some 
of  those  which  are  less  common,  yet 
equally  as  hardy  and  easily  grown.  The 
culture  of  all  out-door  bulbs)  is.  In  a 
large  measure,  tbe  same. 

Formal  and  Informal  Beds 

In  planting  bulbs  In  formal  beds,  al- 
ways remember  that  they  should  be 
planted  at  the  same  depth  to  Insure 
blooming  at  one  time.  Usually  It  Is 
necessary  each  year  to  "lift"  bulbs 
planted  in  formal  beds.  However,  if 
care  is  taken  to  plant  them  at  a  dis- 
tance apart  equal  to  at  least  three  or 
four  times  their  diameter,  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  lift  oftener  than  once 
In  two  years.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  in 
planting  most  of  our  bulbs  out  of  doors, 
either  in  formal  or  Informal  beds,  is 
to  set  them  at  a  depth  of  double  their 
length  or  height.  First,  in  setting  out 
a  formal  bed,  mark  the  lines  which  you 
wish  to  follow,  then  plant  the  bulbs  at 
even  distances  along  this  line. 

The  favorite  manner  of  planting 
bulbs,  out  of  doors,  is  In  the  informal 
beds.  These  are  planted  here  and  there 
In  the  garden  among  other  plants  and 
flowers,  or  a  mixture  of  bulbous  plants 
is  set  in  borders  or  masses.  Bulbs 
planted  In  this  way  furnish  blooms  at 
different  seasons,  as  well  as  cut  flowers 
for  the  house,  which  Is  not  true  of 
formal  beds  unless  the  effect  is  to  be 
spoiled.  Then,  too,  informal  beds  do 
not  need  resetting  or  lifting  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  ideal  soil  for  the  majority  of  our 
bulbs  is  the  sandy  loam,  mixed  thor- 
oughly with  old  manure  and  bone  meal, 
then  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of 
coarse  sand.  Most  of  our  bulbs  should 
have  good  drainage.  This,  however,  Is 
not  necessary  for  certain  species,  which 
will  be  named  later  in  the  floral  lesson 
on  bulbs.  In  planting  the  formal  bulb 
bed,  unusual  care  should  be  taken  in 
arranging  the  soil  for  evenness  of  mix- 
ture, depth  and  surface,  to  Insure  the 
desired  effect  of  bloom  and  growth.  In 
most  of  our  gardens  we  will  find  that 
our  Informal  beds  give  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  It  has  been  noted  by  gar- 
deners In  general  that  bulbous  plants 
always  seem  to  do  best  In  an  Informal 
bed  where  they  are  not  disturbed  in 
being  lifted  each  year  and  where  tbe 
flowers  are  cut 

Location  of  Beds 

The  best  location  for  a  bulb  bed  or 
border  Is  In  a  poslUon  where  they  will 
be  protected  by  a  windbreak  of  some 
kind.  A  yard  with  a  row  of  shrubbery 
on  "the  windy  side"  is  ideal.  Some  of 
the  finest  blossoms  are  produced  where 
the  bulbs  are  set  along  a  stone  wall,  so 
as  to  receive  all  of  the  morning  sun. 
However,  this  Is  not  at  all  necessary 
In  the  growing  of  bulbs.  If  they  are  not 
wind-swept  during  extreme  weather. 

Digging  and  8toring 

When  the  bulb  bed  is  located  where 
It  will  not  be  watered  after  the  plants 
have  bloomed,  the  bulbs  do  not  need 
lifting  until  they  have  begun  crowding, 
but  when  the  bed  is  located  where  the 
plants  will  be  watered  throughout  their 
resting  period,  it  Is  best  to  lift  and  store 
the  bulbs  until  early  fall,  when  they 
should  be  reset 

In  storing  bulbs,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  dry  out  too 
much  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
do  not  become  wet  or  moist.  When 
digging,  shake  all  the  soil  from  them 
and  lay  in  flat  crates  or  boxes,  with 
not  more  than  three  layers  In  each  box. 
Digging  should  not  be  done  unUl  the 
foliage  of  the  plant  has  died  down  and 
the  bulbs  have  ripened. 

The  choice  of  your  bulbous  plants 
rests,  first  with  the  location  in  which 
they  are  to  grow,  and,  second,  the  ef- 


fect It  is  desired  to  produce  In  tbe 
garden.  Soil  and  local  situation  an 
minor  matters,  as  both  can  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  plants.  A  careful  study  of 
a  good  catalog  and  a  consultation  with 
your  local  florists  will  give  you  tbe 
best  idea  of  the  varieties  of  bulbs  that 
you  should  plant  in  your  particular 
locality. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  bulb, 
such  as  the  German  Iris,  should  not  be 
set  out  In  a  dry  location.  They  do  beat 
when  planted  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  or 
artificial  lake.  Then,  again,  we  find 
that  the  tulip  does  best  when  "It's  feet 
are  not  constantly  wet"  While  many 
of  our  bulbs  demand  a  great  deal  of 
sunshine,  we  have  many  others  that  do 
well  when  shaded  during  half  the  day, 
and  again  we  have  bulbs,  such  as  tbe 
Spanish  Iris,  that  thrive  best  when 
planted  In  a  shady  situation,  when 
they  never  get  the  full  effect  of  the  sua 

Pointers  on  Selection 

In  choosing  bulbs,  do  not  buy  un- 
named varieties.  Ask  for  certain  bulbs 
and  demand  that  they  be  fresh.  Many 
gardeners  buy  a  mixture  of  bulbs  at 
"so  much  a  hundred."  This  pracUoe, 
however,  seldom  Is  satisfactory.  Though 
they  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  In  price 
the  results  show  this  cheapness  Agala 
It  Is  wise  to  remember  that  It  is  not 
always  the  largest  bulbs  that  produce 
the  finest  blooms.  Often,  when  one  Is 
buying  a  certain  variety  and  needs  • 
large  quantity,  the  mixture  of  large, 
small  and  "Indifferent"  sizes  produces 
the  finest  results.  But  In  buying  a 
mixture  of  colors  of  one  variety,  safe 
for  a  collection  with  a  certain  color 
predominating. 


ORIGINALLY  tbe  gladioli 
from  South  Africa  and  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  but  they  have  been  as 
Improved  that  we  would  not  recognise 
many  of  our  beautiful  varieties  of 
today  as  being  related  to  that  original 
plant  The  soli  best 
suited 


The 

Growing  of 
Gladiolus 


to  the  glad- 
loll  Is  medium  light 
loam.  In  those  sec- 
tions of  the  Stats 
where  the  ground 
does  not  freeze 
during  the  winter, 
the  bulbs  or  "corma"  may  be  left  la 
their  beds  until  they  become  crowded, 
providing  that  water  Is  withheld  during 
their  resting  period.  During  their 
blooming  season,  however,  they  de- 
mand, a  great  deal  of  water. 

The  gladioli  Increase  In  number  by 
producing  little  cormels  which  form 
around  the  new  bulb,  or  by  means  of  w 
a  new  bulb  that  forms  above  the  old 
one.  The  old  bulb  Itself  dies  In  pro-  -4 
ducing  the  new.  The  little  cormela 
however,  must  grow  two  or  more  rearaX 

These  are  planted  and  cultivated  as 
are  peas  or  beans.    The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  about  three  Inches  deep  and 
far  enough  apart  to  permit  cultivaUoaS 
especially  when  they  are  Intended  fori 
furnishing  cut  flowers.    In  planting  is 
this  manner  they  should  be  staked,  ajH 
the  spikes  are  much  heavier  than  tb*« 
stalks.    Place  the  stake  at  the  time  ol 
setting  out  the  bulbs;  then,  when  thai 
plant  has  reached  a  height  where  It 
sways,  Ue  it  to  the  stake  with  a  bit 
of  soft  cloth  or  coarse  string. 

Sunshine  Advisable 

Best  results  are  obtained  when  tbe 
gladiolus  Is  planted  where  It  receives 
a  good  share  of  Old  Sol's  rays.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  more  delicate 
shades  it  is  best  to  plant  in  a  partly- 
shaded  situation  In  order  to  avoid 
fading. 

When  the  plants  are  through  their 
blooming  season  and  the  old  stalks  die 
tbe  bed  or  border  should  be  cleaned  up. 
The  old  stalks  should  be  cut  off  and 
burned  and  the  soli  raked.  If  It  Is 
necessary  to  dig,  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ripe.  How- 
ever, the  digging  and  storing  are  un- 
necessary unless  the  space  Is  needed 
for  other  plants  and  the  bulbs  are  not 
In  a  situation  where  they  will  be 
watered  with  another  season's  flower- 
ing plant  The  setting  out  of  g  ladle* 
in  the  interior  should  be  done  before 
the  early  spring  rains.  In  the  semi- 
tropical  and  coast  regions  they  may 
be  set  out,  under  ordinary  weather 
conditions,  as  early  as  January.  Wbea 


I 


y  can  be  left  In  their  beds,  Nature 
care  for  them. 

Popular  Gladioli 


7  < 
o 

Empress  of  India  Is  a  rich,  dark 
with  darker  shadings.  The  America 
Is  a  soft  shell  pink,  and  the  Panama, 
which  is  similar,  is  a  more  pronounced 
pink.  Baron  Hulot  Is  violet  blue,  which, 
when  combined  with  one  of  the  yellow 
varieties,  is  truly  beautiful,  either  in  a 
border  or  vase.  The  Independence  Is 
a  clean  brick  red  of  the  taller  varieties. 
Mrs.  Watt  is  a  clear  wine  red  and  the 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  a  flame  color. 

The  Glory  of  Holland  is  almost  pure 
white,  while  the  Chicago  White  is  white 
with  lavender  markings.  The  Niagara 
Is  a  creamy  yellow  with  a  rosy-carmine 
throat  The  Sulphur  King  is  a  very 
One,  clear  yellow.  The  Gladiolus 
Piimulinus  Hybrids  have  become  very 
popular  of  late.  They  branch  freely 
and  their  blooming  season  lasts  two  or 
three  months     They   often   reach  a 
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A  "Christmas  Tree" 

A  Christmas  tree  in  your  own  yard! 
This  it  the  Juniperus  Bermudteusis, 
an  evergreen  lawn-decorating  shrub, 
which  reminds  us  of  Yutetide.  No 
homeplace  is  complete  without  some 
tuch  bit  of  year-round  greenery. — H.  T. 

height  of  six  or  seven  feet,  especially 
In  California  All  colors  and  shades 
may  be  had  In  this  variety.  Then  we 
have  the  new  French  gladioli,  the  New 
Ruffled  gladioli  and  the  Gladiolus 
Lemoinei  Hybrids  in  all  colors  and 
markings. 

The  treatment  of  our  California  bulbs 
will  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of 
Orchard  and  Farm. 


IN  NOVEMBER  we  expect  our  first 
rains.  This  year  we  are  expecting 
•specially  heavy  rains  to  "make  up  for" 
our  years  of  short  rainfall  aqd  should 
plan  a  bigger  planting  of  flowers  than 
ever.  Carnations, 
sweet  peas,  cen- 
taurea,  lark  spur, 
columbine,  calen- 
dula, stocks  and 
candy  tuft  should 
be  planted  this 
month,  especially  in 
the  semi-tropical,  coastal  and  mild  in- 
terior regions. 

I  Bulbs  to  be  set  out  in  our  milder 
regions  are  the  tulips,  callas,  ranun- 
culus, hyacinths,  freealas.  Iris,  nar- 
etseus,  anemones  and  Easter  lilies. 

In  the  "corners,"  where  you  cannot 
cultivate  easily,  sow  a  mixture  of  wild 
flower  seed.  They  will  take  care  of 
-themselves. 


What  to 
Plant  in 
November 


pftMi  One  of  Our  Subscribers  Thinks 
Orchard  and  Farm  ■"Orchard  and 
■u  la  better  than  even  the  best  of 
competitors." — W.  F.  Collins.  Battle 
tain,  Nev. 


CHANDLER  SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


Thousands  Choose  the  Chandler 
For  Its  Known  Superiority 

THE  thousands  who  are  buying  Chandler  cars  every  month 
do  not  choose  the  Chandler  just  because  of  the  fairness 
of  its  price.  They  choose  it  for  its  real  worth.  They  choose  it 
because  they  know  what  a  good  car  it  is. 

More  than  eighty  thousand  owners  have  expressed  their 
preference  for  the  Chandler  because  of  its  marvelous  motor, 
the  one  motor  that  for  seven  years  has  been  constantly  refined 
and  developed  to  a  state  of  approximate  perfection.  They  have 
shown  preference  for  the  sturdiness  and  stability  of  its  entire 
chassis,  and  for  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  its  bodies. 

The  Chandler  today  leads  distinctly  because  of  its  known 
superiority. 

The  Most  Fairly  Priced  Fine  Car 

If  you  do  not  Know  the  nearest  Chandler 
dealer  write  as  for  catalog  now. 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 
Seven-Passenger    Touring,   $1895  Four-Patenger  Roadster,  $1896 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch,  $1975 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,   $2996         Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2895 

iAll  Prises  f.  o.  b.  Claveland.  Ohio) 


Limousine,  $3396 


THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SAFE 

FOOD 


Calves  may  be  given  double  the 
amount  of  AN-FO  Calf  Meal  they  need 
and  yet  not  scour.  AN-FO,  by  correct- 
ing the  diet,  helps  relieve  scours.  AN- 
FO  is  a  balanced  food  that  takes  the 
place  of  milk.  Order  from  Feed  Deal- 
ers or  Animal  Food  Co.,  Oakland. 


CALF 
MEAL 


UNION  SURE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


12 


mm&  Model 
D 


Meets  the  demand  for  a  tractor  to  do  all  farm  work. 

UNION  TOOL  COMPANY,  TORRANCE,  CAL. 
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Noticed  Some  Tilings 

One  Constable — Did  you  get  that  fel- 
ler's number? 

Another  Constable — No;  he  was  too 
blamed  fast  for  me.  That  was  a  perty 
pert-looking:  gal  on  the  back  seat, 
though,  wasn't  it? 

One  Constable — She  shure  was. 


A  gardener  is  a  man  who  raises  a 
few  things;  a  farmer,  a  man  who 
raises  many  things,  and  a  middleman 
one  who  raises  everything. 

That  loud,  resounding  roar  that  you 
hear  is  everybody  yelling  at  everybody 
else  to  go  to  work.  , 


Still  Following 

"Could  you  do  something  for  a  poor 
old  sailor?"  asked  the  seedy-looking 
wanderer  at  the  gate. 

"Poor,  old  sailor?"  echoed  the  lady 
at  work  at  the  tub. 

"Yes'm,  I  follered  the  wotter  for  six- 
teen years." 

"Well,"  said  the  woman,  after  a 
critical  look,  "you  certainly  don't  look 
as  if  you  ever  caught  up  with  it." 

Then  she  resumed  her  labors. 


In  the  Rainy  Season 

"Johnny,  clean  your  muddy  boots! 

Take  care — my  nice,  clean  floor." 
His  mother  sings  the  same  old  song 

Our  mothers  sang,  of  yore. 

The  "Green  Hand" 

The  Boss:  "Did  you  file  the  saws 
yesterday,  aa-I  instructed?" 

His  Nibs:  "Did  the  best  I  could, 
sir,  to  put  them  away  in  the  proper 
places,  although  I'm  not  very  familiar 
with'  your  filing  system." 


Evened  Up 

Polly — Mrs.  Talkalot  says  she  be- 
lieves only  half  she  hears. 

Dolly — But  she  hears  twice  as  much 
as  anybody  else. 

The  Hen  Was  Wise 

"I'll  show  'em,"  said  the  hen  as  she 
kicked  the  porcelain  egg  out  of  the 
nest  "They  can't  make  a  bricklayer 
out  of  me." — Carnegie  Puppet. 

Not  Quite  as  Important 

Bennett  was  having  a  chat  with  the 
charming  Miss  Alexander. 

"They  say  that  a  man  is  as  young 
as  he  feels,"  he  remarked. 

"Maybe,"  replied  the  girl,  "but  he  is 
seldom  as  important."  


Allis~ 

Chalmers 

*  \TractorSy 


9^6-12 


Pulls  two 
12  -  inch 
plows,  a  two-row  cultivator  with 
26  V2  inch  clearance,  mower,  rake, 
binder  or  any  standard  four-horse 
implement.  Delivers  I  2  H.  P.  at 
the  belt — a  one  man  traftor  with 
any  implement. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Dim  ibulorl 
52  Bealc  St.     San  Francisco,  California 


world's  xargest 

\WATER  DXVELOrERS* 


trerira  pro  re  k  f/nf 
mp*  —  


>y  /Sv-  S/taft  and 
v  ->v 

»r  1  ■# 

CueAc  f*  p>p»  fir 


Large&  ranct  development 
companies  and  many  oP 
theiiWl  Successful  ranch 
ers  in  California  prefer 

JLAYNE 
Turbimfinirtfuqal  !fiimps 

Wig? 

We  can  now  make  prompt  deliveries.  Order  before 
the  rush  season  starts.  Your  credit  is  good  with 
Layne  &  Bowler.  Financial  aid  given  responsible 
land  owners.    Write  for  particulars. 

REQUEST  FOLDER  NO.  27 


JLAYNE  dT  BOWLER"™™ 

qOO  SALVIA  FE  AVE  LOB  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

District  Offices  at 
Bakersfield,  Fresno,  Modesto,  San  Jose,  Willows, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco. 


A  Chance  to  go 

Into    Business    on    Our  Capital 

We  have  an  exceptional  business  op- 
portunity for  a  reliable  man.  We  will 
set  up  such  a  man  in  a  profitable 
business,  on  our  capital,  without  his 
investing  a  dollar.  Man  with  some 
business  or  selling  experience  pre- 
ferred, but  not  essential.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  the  farm  and  ability  to 
work  among  farmers.  This  Is  a  sell- 
ing business,  calling  on  farmers.  Men 
have  been  in  this  business  for  twenty 
years  in  other  communities,  and  make 
profits  of  over  $250  a  month  and  up  to 
$400  and  $500.  You  risk  nothing. 
Your  answer  will  be  treated  confiden- 
ltally.  Write,  stating  experience,  age 
and  present  occupation,  if  any.  Ad- 
dress H.  P.  B.,  care  Orchard  and  Farm, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


T  j%  AT»  kT  AUTO  S  TRACTOR 
1/D/LKfl  BUSINESS 

—   -  _  -  — 

MODERN 
1       AUTOMOBILE  -*a^/* 

AND  TRACTOR  ^Xr 

r    schools  me  Jhoi 

OXV-ACETYI.KNK  HF.I.DING— TIRE  VULCANIZING  ' 
In  few  weeks'  time  in 

"America's  Largest  Trade  Schools" 

I. earn  this  business.    Make  big*  money. 
f%  AN  '  FRANCISCO 

\t°paul           °nc  Tuition  for  All. 

L/EATTLE 

4*K  Send  lor    CD  1717  100-P»Oe 
Big       rlvLC  Catalog 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOB  SHORT  TIME 

Modern  Auto  &  Tractar  Schools,  Inc. 

Dept.  0,  711   fiolden  (inte  Ave.,  San   FTunctaeo,  Cal. 

WANTED — A  salesman. 
Job,"  Page  31. 


Read  "Jake's 


Read  "Man  Wanted,"  Page  30. 


$2000.00  IN  GOLD  PRIZES 

TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY  FOR  THE  BEST  ANSWERS  TO  THE  CIRCLE  PUZZLE 

!o  trick  or  chance  involved  in  an  endeavor  to  win  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  solution.      Your  opportunity  to  earn 

$600  in  gold.     Fifty  prizes  offered,  each  valued  at  $6  to  $600. 

COUNT  THE  CIRCLES 


The 
Problem 

e  problem  is 
count  the 
cles.  Every 
cle  is  com- 
te.  There 
no  parts 
circles  or 
■ms  or  de- 
tions  of  any 
rt  in  the 
z  z  I  e.  Ac- 
acy  and  pa- 
nce  are  the 
n  requisites 
arriving  at 
correct  or 
rest  correct 
nt.  Those 

0  display 
se  qualifi- 
ions  to  the 
t  advantage 

1  solve  the 
zle  best. 


How  to  Enter 

This  contest  is  open  to  residents  of 

United  States  west  of  Denver. 
Those  residing  in  this  territory,  upon 
rment  ot  not  less  than  $1.00  or  more 
in  $4.00  with  each  different  solution 
the  puzzle,  will  be  entitled  to  com- 
;e  fer  the  prizes.  You  may  submit 
solution  or  as  many  different  ones 
you  wish.  With  each  solution, 
vever  you  must  send  not  less  than 
90  or  more  than  $4.00.  All  money 
d  in  the  contest  will  be  credited  to 
ir  subscription  for  Orchard  and 
rm.  If  you  already  receive  the 
er  the  amount  or  amounts  you  pay  will 
credited  to  you  and  your  subscription  ad- 
ced  that  much  further.  If  you  are  not 
p  a  subscriber  you  may  become  one  by 
ilng  In  a  solution  of  the  puzzle  and  what- 
amount  you  wish  from  $1.00  to  J4.00. 

General  Facts  and  Rules 

>  one  directly   or    Indirectly  connected 
Orchard  and  Farm,  or  residing  out  of 
territory    elsewhere    specified,    will  be 
jltted    to    participate    In     this  contest, 
ere  the  paper  Is  already  being  subscribed 
the  money  for  the  renewal  should  be 
In  the  name  of  the  one  who  has  been 
icrlblng   for   the  paper   right  along.  If 
e  other  member  of  the  family  wants  the 
tlon  of  the  puzzle  entered  In  his  or  her 
le,  merely  pin  a  small  slip  of  paper  to 
subscription  blank  below,  writing  there- 
vhose  name  the  solution  is  to  be  reg- 
ie* date  of    registering  a    solution  has 
ilng  to  do  with  winning  a  prize. 
Kplanatlons  and   rulines  on  any  erf  the 
litlons    of    the  contest 

be  extended  to  all  re-  ,  

itlng  them.  However, 
riard  and  Farm  reserves 
right  to  decide  any 
itlona  or  disputes  which 
arise,  and  In  a  spirit 
fairness  for  all  con- 
ied.  those  who  enter 
contest  aeree.to  abide 
uch  rulings. 

i  many  prizes  will  be 
rved  as  there  are  con- 

ints  tied  on  any  solu- 
before  any  prizes  are 
rded  for  a  less  correct 
tlon. 

hen  submitting  a  solu- 
merely    fill    out  the 
ik  below,  first  cutting  It      i     .   ,  , 
neatly  around  the  mar-      (  AaCireSS 

No  solution  can  be 
nged  after  It  has  been 
tered,  but  additional 
tlons.  If  desired,  may 
registered  under  the 
e  conditions  as  the  first. 


In  1920  on  Dorter  ol  chart  !»  not  to  bo  counted. 


No  Extra  Charge  for 
Entering 

This  contest  is  offered  as  a 
means  of  entertaining  our 
readers  and  to  induce  those 
who  are  not  regular  readers  to 
become  permanent  subscrib- 
ers. No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  participation  in  the  con- 
test. The  regular  subscrip- 
tion price  of  Orchard  and 
Farm  is  charged  and  every 
subscriber,  old  or  new,  can 
participate  in  the  contest  on 
this  basis.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  that  subscrpition  re- 
mittances must  be  sent  in  at 
the  same  time  as  your  solu- 
tion. If  you  are  ajready  paid 
in  advance,  your  time  will  be 
extended. 

Solutions  unaccompanied  by 
money  for  subscriptions  will 
not  be  registered.  The  Contest 
Manager  ill  not  be  responsible 
for  money  sent  after  solu- 
tions have  been  forwarded  or 
in  separate  envelopes. 

Every  one  entering  this 
contest  will  b  etreated  with 
equal  fairness,  and  as  there 
is  no  charge  made  for  partici- 
pation in  this  contest  beyond 
ordinary  subscription  to  Or- 
chard and  Farm,  all  those  en- 
tering will,  as  a  condition,  be 
required  to  abide  by  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Contest  Manager 
on  any  and  all  questions  that 
may  arise. 


First  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


to  which  will  be  added  100  times 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
the  winner;  also  $20  for  each  new 
7  subscriber,  not  to  exceed  five,  se- 
cured by  the  winner. 


to  which  will  be  added  50  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  eat  h  new  subscriber,  not 
/  to  exceed  five,  secured  by  the  winner. 


Second  Prize 
$75; 
Third  Prize 
$50, 
Fourth  Prize 
$25, 


Maximum 
Amount 


The  Prize  List 
$600  Fifth  Prize 

$20, 

Ten  Prizes 


Maximum 
Amount 


$160 


to  which  will  be  added  10  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  sub- 
7  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 


$375 


Maximum 
Amount 


$30  Each 


to  which  will  be  added  five  time* 
the   amount    paid   on  subsarlptlon 
>  by  the  winner. 


Maximum 
Amount 


$250 


to  which  will  be  added  25  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  forea<h  new  subscriber,  not 
to  exceed  (ire,  aecured  by  the  winner. 


$13  Each 


Maximum 
Amount 


$185 


to  which  will  be  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  eath  new  aubacriber,  not 
to  exceed  five,  secured  by  the  winner. 


Fifteen  Prizes  Aam;mi 

tf*P     to   which   will  be   added   twice  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
t     J  winner. 

Twenty  Pri2esMA^r$6  Each 

ffO  to  which  will  be  added  the  amount 
<P^7  paid  on  subscription  by  the  winner. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES 

CONTEST  CLOSES 

1  Year   

 $1.00 

at  6  p.  m.,  December  20,  1920.  Addi- 

3 Years   

 $2.00 

tional  charts  and  further  information 

 $4.00 

if  desired  furnished  on  application. 

This  Is  Important 

The  first  five  prizes  may  also  be  in- 
creased ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 
each  by  interesting  five  farmers  who 
are  not  now  regular  subscribers  to  be- 
come such,  whether  they  participate  in 
the  contest  or  not.  Each  one  of  these 
new  subscribers  must  pay  not  less 
than  the  minimum  amount,  $1.00,  re- 
quired to  be  paid  by  all  who  compete 
for  the  prizes.  Whether  this  or  a 
greater  amount  be  paid  it  will  all  apply 
on  subscriptions  for  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM.  Any  new  subscribers  you  se- 
cure have  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
contest  on  the  same  terms  as  herein 
provided.  The  name,  address  and 
amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  sub- 
scribers must  be  sent  in  on  one  of  the 
accompanying  blanks,  whether  they 
participate  in  the  contest  or  not.  Ihe 
name  of  these  new  subscribers  may 
be  sent  in  with  or  before  or  after  you 
send  your  solution,  and  you  will  receive 
credit  for  the  same. 

Deciding  Ties 

In  the  event  of  ties,  a  second  puzzle  will 
be  presented  for  those  tied  to  solve.  It  will 
consist  of  a  certain  number  of  figures  in 
straight  rows  across  a  chart,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  a  chain  of  circles  across  the  chart 
so  that  the  figures  in  the  circles  when  added 
together  will  total  the  greatest  sum. 

Provision  for  further  ties  will  be  made  to 
the  extent  that  the  chart  will  be  changed  for 
as  many  as  three  additional  ties,  after 
which,  If  any  ties  ensue,  the  contestants  will 
receive  the  full  value  of  the  prize  tied  for. 


ORCHARD  and  FARM, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I  am  interested  in  your  fourth  big  puzzle  com- 
petition, and  without  obligating  myself  kindly 
send  me  extra  puzzle  charts. 

(Return  this  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  puzzle  charts 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail.) 

Name  


Write  Your  Name  Plainly — and  Give  Full  Address. 


SOLUTION  COUPON 

Date  Sent   1920 


ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  Los  Angeles,  Cal— I  enclose  S   for   

years'  subscription  to  ORCHARD  AND  FARM. 

Name  .  V  .  ««  •  

Address   

SOLUTION  AND  PAYMENTS 
(The  following  spaces  provide  for  4  solutions,  with  the  payments  you  desire  to  make  with  them. 
You  may  submit  one  or  as  many  different  solutions  as  you  wish.    You  can  pay  from  1  year  to  6 
years'  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm.  The  total  will  apply  on  one  continuous  subscription. 


My  Count  is   $  

My  Count  is   $  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?  Answer   

If  you  want  paper  sent  elsewhere  than  above  address  give  Name  and  Address  below. 


My  Count  is   $. 

My  Count  Is   %. 


dress  All  Solution 
Communications  to 


Contest  Manager,  Orchard  and  Farm 


Los  Angeles 
California 


■ 


V 


Every  Hen 

Advertises 

The  hen  that  is  fed  on  Surelay  advertises  her  appreciation  by  giving 
you  a  uniform,  profitable  egg-production.  She  is  nappy  on  her  job— 
and  she  makes  good !  Just  so,  the  hen  that  does  not  give  you  a  uniform, 
profitable  egg-production  advertises  her  need  for  a  balanced  feed  like 
Surelav.  That's  the  whole  story— there's  no  secret  about  it 

Neither  is  there  any  secret  about  Surelay — or  what  it  will  do.  It  is 
a  clean,  prime  feed  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  —  that  has  won  the 
favor  of  coundess  hens  and  the  faith  of  thousands  of  poultry  men. 

Surelay  contains  the  exact  ingredients  your  hens  need  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  egg-production  in  the  most  natural  way.  And  these  ingre- 
dients are  balanced  and  blended  more  skillfully  than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  hand.  There  is  nothing  in  Surelay  to  throw  your  hens  "off  their 
feed."  Our  daily  laboratory  tests  insure  absolute  cleanliness  and  uni- 
formity day-in-and-day-outf 

If  you  want  to  see  why  Surelay  has  won  a  host  of  friends  who  adver- 
tise its  profit-producing  power — if  you  want  to  see  how  this  uniform 
quality-feed  "makes  your  hens  pay  by  making  them  lay" — send  for  our 
booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy.*' 


Tour  copy  is  waiting 
for  you— all  you  nttd 
do  is  to  fill  in  the  cou- 
pon and  mail  today  1 


SURELAY 


A  Sperrv  Product 


it 


Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Dept.    SPERRV  flQURjCO.    603  Orient  Bldo.,  San  Francisco 
Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  booklet,"Makes  Hens  Happy" 
Name   Address—  


The  K.  Hand  Stump  Puller 


GivesYbur  Hand  96.000 


Frank  Hance, 
onc-armtd  farmer 
of  Bowie.  McL,  pull- 
ing double  silver 
maple  3  ft.  8  in.  in 
diameter  at  the 
ground,  with  deep 
tap  roots.  This  is 
an  easy  pull  for  the 
"K"  as  the  cable 
can  be  hitched  high 
•nd  the  leverage  is 
_C  enseque  n  tl  y 
greater 


SiumpPulIer 

How  the"K"PullsBiggestStumps  A  Mechanical  Wonder 

The"K"worksontheleverageprinciple    Made  of  finest   steel— guaranteed 
of  the  ordinary  lifting  jack,  except  that  against  breakage.  Weighsonlyl711bs.- 
the  power  is  applied  on  a  cog-wheel  in-  easilycarriedorhauledabouton  its  own 
\  stead  of  a  standard.  100  lbs.  push  on  the  truck  wheels.  Has  two  speeds-60  feet 
|  lever  develops  a  48-tonpull  on  thestump-  per  feet  perminute  for  hauling  in  cable 
N  all  an  inch  steel  cable  will  hold.  One  0r  for  small  stumps— slow  speed  for 
man  operates  it  alone — no  teams  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally  well  on  hillsides 
\to  pay  for— no  walking.  and  marshes  rohere  horses  cannot  work. 

Owners  Praise  It 
H.  Sinclair  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  a  U.  S.  Gov.  official,  writes:  "The 
stump  puller  is  a  wonder. " 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  author  and  naturalist,  declares  the  'K   "a  great 
\      success."  •  . 

Hundreds  of  owners  write  in,  telling  of  pulling  six- and  seven-foot 
stumps,  of  pulling  faster  and  pulling  bigger  stumps  than  by  any 
other  machine. 


■e  nuking  •  tpeial  offer  to  jet  ■  "K"  Stomp  Poller  introduced 
-  in  every  neighborhood.    Write  01  today  for  foil  information  and  for 
free  book  on  Land  Clearing  and  about  our  Wonderful  Drag  Saw. 


Special  Offer 


The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  25 
99  John  St.,  New  York 
16th  and  Kansas  Sts..  San  Francisco 


H.  G.Hunzick 
i  of  Foster,  Was 
J  pulling  a  24-inc 
I fir  stump  wit 
I  deep  tap  root*  out 
I  of  hard  ground 
Iwith  out  using 
I  powder  orcutting 
I  any  roots. 


,rtC**~    Tie"      S»n  V°°  . 


Oar  Editorial  Policy 
Orchard  and  Farm  U  a  magazine  of,  by 
and  for  agricultural  people.  We  believe 
that  to  the  tiller  of  the  aotl  Is  due  the 
best  that  life  affords.  We  believe  that  he 
Is  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation.  We  honor 
him  as  the  basic  producer.  His  problems 
are  our  problems;  his  triumphs,  our  tri- 
umphs; his  Joys  and  sorrows,  ours.  To 
record  his  achievements  and  expose  the 
duplicity  of  his  enemies;  to  fight  for  and 
with  him;  to  give  him  genuine  help  and 
practical  Information;  to  assist,  entertain 
and  inspire  every  member  of  his  happy 
household — that  Is  the  policy  of  Orchard 
y    and  Farm. 

tWBsMMsVsl 
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Around  the  Calendar 

Now  with  Christmas  day  approaching 
motorists  so  blithe  and  jolly,  through 
our  pasture  go  a'poaching,  combing  all 
the  hills  for  holly.  Mother  looks  her 
treasures  over,  picking  out  for  Great- 
aunt  Hanna,  the  embroidered  pillow 
cover,  sent  last  year  by  Cousin  Anna. 
Johnny's  goodness  is  quite  painful;  sister 
flies  to  "do  the  dishes,"  finding  work  no 
longer  baneful,  each  attuned  to  Mother's 
wishes.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  sea- 
son, eyes  to  brighten — hearts  to  soften. 
And,  of  course,  there  Is  a  reason!  If 
It  came  around  more  often  we'd  grow 
tired  of  gifts  and  dinner — "All  a  bore," 
we'd  likely  call  It,  and  poor  Santa  would 
grow  thinner — not  to  mention  Father's 
wallet. — Justin  Nutt. 

Entered  sa  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  under  act  of  Congress  "of  March  3rd,  1879. 
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"THE  SILENT  PARTNER  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  FARMER" 


December  is  a  good  month  to — clean  up  all 
delayed  correspondence,  the  woodshed  and 
any  old  scores  that  need  settling;  remembr 
the  faithful  mail  carrier  with  a  greenback 
for  Christmas;  overhaul  the  tractors;  buy 
that  new  linoleum  for  the  kitchen  floor;  be- 
ware of  over-feeding  the  work  horses  dur- 
ng  Idle  periods. 

Still  waters 
•tagnant. 


ran  deep— when  they  aren't 


The  progressive  deciduous  fruit-grower  Is 
•tudying  the  latest  approved  methods  of 
pruning,  so-  as  to  be  ready  to  start  the  work 
u  soon  as  the  trees  lose  thalr  foliage  and 

»«come   completely  dormant.  Remember  

when  pruning  commences,  the  1921  crop  Is 
a  the  making! — O.  P.  w. 


Ben  Gonnailoolt  says  he's  been  Intending 
lo  saw  some  firewood  bot  now  that  his  wood 
to  rill  water-soaked,  he's  coins  to  see  if  Jud 
Wilson  won't  trust  him  for  some  coal. 

Coming  next  month — another  interesting 
aelpful  legal  article  by  Wlllard  O.  Cram 
who  wrote.  "Do  You  Really  Own  Tour 
Farm?'  In  the  November  number.  Watch 
for  the  new  article  In  January. 

No  man  ever  cured  his  troubles  by  plav- 
•ns;  nurse  to  his  groach. 

Orchard  and  Farm  has  a  larger  net  paid 
circulation  than  any  other  California  farm 
paper.  To  all  our  great  and  growing  fam- 
ily, we  extend  sincere  wishes  for  a  Jolly 
Christmas  and  a  promising  New  Year  that 
"111  fulfill  all  its  promises. 

•  Editor 

BUY  CHRISTMAS  SEALS 
Of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association 
end  help  stamp  out  the  white  plague.  It 
•talks  through  the  country-aide  as  well  as 
the  cities.  The  seals  cost  one  cent  each, 
rou'  cannot  do  more  than  aid  science  in  Its 
fight;  you  will  not  do  less  than  contribute 
»  rew  pennies  to  this  great  cause.  Buy  seals 
'hlB  month. 
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COULDN'T  DO  WITHOUT  IT 
"I  cannot  see  how  a  farmer  could  get 
along  without  ORCHARD  and  FARM.  I 
have  been  a  subscriber  for  some  time. — 
F.  L.  Sullenger,  Strathmors,  Cal. 


What  the  Advertisements  Have  to  Tell  You 

AMONG  the  many  Interesting,  Informative  announcements  in  this  number  of 
ORCHARD  and  FARM,  is  the  largest  single  advertisement  ever  published  in 
a  farm  paper— 16  solid  pages.  This  big  "ad"  is  typical  of  the  methods  that  have 
made  a  wonderful  record  for  the  institution  represented.  Two  years  ago,  a  very 
small  concern;  now  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  WesL  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  such  a  successful,  progressive  organization  should  have  chosen 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  as  the  medium  for  its  16-page  advertisement.  You  will 
find  this  "ad"  interesting,  to  read.  We  also  are  proud  of  the  many  other  an- 
nouncements that  are  to  be  found  in  this  big  number  of  ORCHARD  and  FARM. 
The  questions  below  are  "keys"  to  valuable  sources  of  information.  Each  is 
answered  in  an  advertisement  appearing  on  the  page  listed  opposite. 
NURSERY  STOCK,  SEEDS,  ORCHARD  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZERS— 

About  Spraying— Where  may  I  secure  free,  helpful  information?   4 

FertiUxei- — What  is  the  highest  percentage  of  plant  food  obtainable?  20 

Nursery  Stock — What  concern  will  answer  my  nursery  questions?  18 

Nursery  Stock — Has  guess-work  been  eliminated  in  producing  nursery  stock?  20 

Nursery  Stock — Where  can  I  secure  dependable  pear  trees?  43 

Nursery  Stock — What  nursery  emphasizes  dependability  of  their  stock?  50 

Nursery  Stock — Is  It  necessary  to  place  my  order  early?  68 

Pear  Blight — What  company  guarantees  pear  stock  against  blight?  18 

Pear  Blight — Where  can  I  secure  good,  blight-proof  stock?  49 

Seeds,   Alfalfa — Who   Issues  free   book  containing  valuable   information   for  the 

alfalfa  grower?   42 

Seeds,  Plants — What  well-known  company  makes  a  special  catalog  offer?  51 

Seeds— Where  can  I  secure  a  free  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  grasses?  53 

Sprayers — What  company  solves  five  Important  spraying  problems?  40 

Spray — Have  I  taken  all  the  precaution  I  should  with  my  deciduous  fruit  trees?  47 

Strawberry  Plants — What  company  Is  making  a  special  offer?  46 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  FARM  ENGINEERING,  IRRIGATION— 

About  Stump  Pullers — What  are  the  possibilities  In  the  hand-power  type   2 

Blasting  Powder — Who  will  give  me  free  advice  on  my  blasting  problems?  49 

Building  Material — Can  I  buy  my  material  direct?  45 

Cultivators — Where  can  I  see  the  newest  type?  .^.......58 

Engines — Can  I  secure  efficiency  in  a  light-weight  engine?  •  •  39 

Fence  Posts — Has  the  fence  post  problem  been  solved?    18 

Level.  Farm — Where  can  I  secure  one  cheap  on  a  money-back  guarantee?...  46 

Machinery — What  company  has  filled  machinery  wants  for  nearly  a  century?  61 

Pipe — What  three  important  features  are  embodied  in  one  standard  make  of  pipe?.  .47 

Pipe — How  can  I  save  money  on  pipe?   n  65 

Plows,  Walking — What  concern  offers  a  limited  supply  at  special  prices?  65 

Pumps— What  Is  meant  by  the  alr-llft  system  of  pumping?  41 

Pumps — What  Is  the  minimum  production  per  minute?  43 

Pumps — Who  will  guarantee  satisfaction  and  service  In  solving  my  water  problems? . 43 

Pumps,  Irrigation — Where  can  I  secure  a  guaranteed  pump  of  high  efficiency?  62 

Pumps — What  company  offers  financial  aid  to  responsible  land  owners?  53 

Pumps — Have  I  placed  the  correct  valuation  on  my  water  supply?  56 

Saws,  Drag — What  are  some  exclusive  features  to  be  considered  before  Investing 

In  a  drag  saw?   47 

Saws,  Folding — What  are  the  advantages  of  a  folding  saw?  40 

Saws,  Log — What  company  offers  30-day  trial,  together  with  easy  payment  plan?.. 40 

Saws,  Log — Where  can  I  secure  a  free  booklet?  67 

Scrnper,  Tractor — What  Is  a  successful   type?  59 

Stump  Pnller — Who  offers  a  free  trial  and  Information  about  land  clearing?  17 

Stump  Puller — Who  will  clear  my  land  of  stumps  free?  21 

Stnmp  Puller — What  would  be  the  advantage  of  raising  crops  on  stump  land?  42 

Trailers — In  what  way  are  they  necessary  to  the  farmer?  59 

Water  Stills — Where  may  I  secure  a  free  booklet  giving  directions  and  descriptions? . 40 
Well-Borlng  Outfits — Where  can  I  secure  a  one-man  outfit?  61 

TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  AUTOMOBILES,  EQUIPMENT,  REPAIRS— 

Automobiles— Has  real  satisfaction  been  found  In  a  light  car?  17 

Automobiles— What  percentage  on  my  Investment  should  I  expect?  67 

Automobile  and  Truck  Tires — What  are  three  Important  features  Incorporated  In 

a  special   truck  tire?   \\ 

Anto  School — Have  I  reached  my  maximum  earning  capacity?  39 

Tractors— Can  quality  and  small  size  be  combined  in  a  tractor?  .45 

Tractors — Have  I  fully  considered  the  Importance  of  bearings?  46 

Tractors — Is  there  a  tractor  that  will  meet  all  the  demands  of  farm  work?  57 
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Christmas  at  the  Old  Homestead 

By  Jason  Wells 

It  won't  seem  Jest  like  Christmas  of  the  happy  days  of  yore — 
No  laughln',  rompin'  kiddies  to  come  tumblin'  through  the  door; 

No  tree  with  tinsel  shinin'  in  the  mellow  candle-light; 
No  packages,  mysterious,  deposited  at  night. 

It  won't  seem  Jest  like  Christmas  now,  with  all  of  them  away, 
And  only  you  and  I,  my  dear,  to  greet  the  wondrous  day. 

No  blarin'  horns;  no  noisy  drum;  or  gorgeous  candy-canes — 
Jest  two  gray  heads  alone  t'  share  their  sorrows  and  their  pains. 

How  swift  has  been  the  march  of  Time;  how  soon  they've  scattered  far, 
Each  one  with  longin'  eyes  affixed  upon  his  Eastern  Star. 

But  so  'tis  writ,  and  so  must  be;  and  some  must  pay  the  price — 
Then  we'll  rejoice  that  they  are  free — and  ours  the  sacrifice. 

It  won't  seem  Jest  like  Christmas,  as  we  sit  before  the  fire, 
A-watchin'  in  the  dancin'  flames  the  pictures  that  inspire — 

Hello!  What's  that?  A  wire  from  Joe!  He  says  it  is  a  boy! 
A  merry  Christmas,  Grandma;  let's  go  buy  the  kid  a  toy! 
(Written  for  Orchard  and  Farm.  Copyright) 
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Everywhere  on 
Everything 

To  Safeguard  Your  Crops 


Spraying  is  a  necessity.  Every 
crop  has  its  natural  enemy  that  must 
be  fought  with  science.  To  select 
the  right  spray  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  You  cannot 
run  risks — the  poison  must  strike 
home  surely  and  swiftjy. 

The  sure  and  swift  safeguard  is 
Gliddcn  Spray.    You  will  find  sure- 


ness  in  this  name.  Furthermore  you 
will  find  it  on  every  kind  you  need. 

Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  Glidden  Dry  Powdered  Ar- 
senate of  Calcium,  Glidden  Dry 
Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Glid- 
den Dry  Powdered  Bordo-Arsenate, 
Glidden  Pure  Paris  Green  and  Glid- 
den Dry  Lime  Sulphur. 


"More  Farm  Dollar*" 

This  is  the  title  of  our  new  book  of  practical  help  for  the  farmer.  It  is 
a  "brass  tacks"  book  full  of  money  making  and  money  saving  suggestions. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  today.   Ask  the  Glidden  Dealer  for  color  cards. 
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Plant  Pollination-  -Nature's  Marvel 


AL  I  F  E-L  ONG  study  of 
pollination — which  is  the 
means  of  reproduction  in 
the  plant  world — has  enabled  me 
apparently  to  create  and  readily 

to  improve  hundreds  of  varieties  of  fruit,  trees,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. Nature  offers  no  more  fascinating  study  than  plant-breed- 
ing, both  natural  and  directed.  To  know  how  certain  species 
reproduce  their  kind  and  to  cross  and  re-cross  at  will  those  of 
opposite  or  similar  charteristic,  is  the  privilege  of  the  plant- 
breeder  who  has  mastered  his  art.  And  his  work  differs  not  in 
principal,  but  only  in  method,  from  that  of  the  animal  breeder. 

Most  plants,  as  most  animals,  reproduce  themselves  by  means 
of  sex  organs.  They  have  essentially  the  same  sort  of  egg-cells, 
which,  in  order  to  develop,  must  be  fertilized  by  the  staminate 
male  element.  In  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life,  such  as  the  ferns 
and  mosses,  this  male  element  is  in  the  form  of  a  minute, 
unicellular  body  called  a  spermatozoid.  This  spermatozoid  re- 
sembles very  closely  the  ordinary  sperm-cells  of  animals.  It  swims 
about  in  water  by  means  of  little,  hair-like  filaments,  called  cilia, 
until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  egg-cell  which 
is  situated  usually  in  a 
little  flask-shaped  organ 
called  an  archegomium. 
Here  the  essential  part 
of  the  spermatozoid,  the 
nucleus,  fuses  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  egg-cell. 

From  this  fusion  the 
embryo  of  a  new  plant 
is  formed  —  a  new  or- 
ganism made  up  of  a 
portion  of  two  distinct 
individuals,  and  inherit- 
ing in  a  more  or  less 
blended  form  the  char- 
acteristics of  each,  but  if 
plan*  life  were  to  reach 
its  highest  development, 
this  simple  method  of 
fecundation  would 
necessarily  have  to  be 
changed.  The  earlier 
and  lower  plant  forms, 
dependent  as  they  were 
on  water  to  carry  their 
s  p  e  r  m  atozoids  .to  the 
egg-cells,  were  neces- 
sarily restricted  in  their 
manner  of  growth  and 
in  their  habitat.  Conse- 
quently, among  the 
higher  plants  which  now 
predominate  in  the  plant 
world,  we  find  consid- 
erable modification  in 
the  process  of  fertiliza- 
tion, although  the  essen- 
tials are  still  there — the 
fusion  of  a  nucleus  of  the 
male  cell  with  that  of 
the  female;  only  the 
manner  of  bringing  these 
two  elements  together 
has  been  changed. 
Meaning  of  "Flowers" 

Among  the  higher 
plants  the  sex  organs  are 
grouped  together  in  little 
clusters  on  modified 
leaves.  These  lktle  clus- 
ters we  call  flowers  or 


By  Luther  Burbank 


Who  contributes  exclusively  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 
(All  Rights  Reserved  by  the  Author) 


blossoms,  and  such  plants  are 
known  in  the  broad  sense  as  flow- 
ering plants.  Sometimes  the  flow- 
ers have  their  outer  parts  developed 
into  bright-c«lored,  showy  organs, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  this  is  for  a  very  definite  purpose. 

The  yellowish,  dust-like  clouds  given  off  by  a  branch  of  pine 
or  birch  if  slightly  shaken  when  in  bloom,  or  the  powder  left  on 
the  top  of  one's  nose  who  has  sought  too  closely  the  fragrance 
of  a  lily,  insignificant  as  it  appears,  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
life  history  of  the  plant.  This  "dust  of  the  flower,"  which  we  call 
pollen,  is  composed  of  minute,  microscopical  living  bodies.  These 
fine,  powdery  pollen-grains  are  in  reality  little  male  spores  which 
correspond  to  the  microspores  of  the  higher  cryptogams  from 
which  the  spermatozoids  just  described  are  produced.  They  are 
formed  in  tiny,  sac-like  bodies,  anthers  that  are  borne  as  a  part  of 
specially  modified  leaves  known  as  stamens.  Upon  maturity,  the 
pollen-grains  are  set  free  by  the  rupturing  of  the  walls  of  these 
little  sacs  or  compartments,  and  are  now  ready  to  be  carried  to 
the  pistil  or  female  organ. 

The  Egg-Cells 

The  egg-cells  in  the 
flowering  pistils  are  in 
little  bodies  called 
ovules,  which  are  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a 
modified  leaf  or  group  of 
modified  leaves,  compos- 
ing what  is  generally 
known  as  the  pistil.  The 
lower  portion  of  this, 
which  is  occupied  by  the 
ovules,  is  termed  the 
ovary.  In  many  plants 
the  ovary  is  tipped  by 
a  slender  stalk,  called 
the  style.  The  pistif  is 
for  the  protection  of  the 
ovules,  but  since  it  com- 
pletely encloses  them, 
Nature  has  developed  an 
interesting  and  complex 
device  to  enable  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  pollen 
to  come  in  contact  with 
the  egg-cells,  thereby 
effecting  fertilization. 

If  one  will  observe 
some  «  i  m  p  1  e  flower, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the 
lily-like  Camas  sia,  he 
will  note  the  long,  slen- 
der "style"  tipping  the 
ovary,  which  is  c  o  im- 
posed in  this  case  of 
three  compartments. 
Then  if  one  will  ex- 
amine carefully  with  the 
aid  of  a  hand-lens,  he 
will  find  that  the  end  of 
the  style  is  covered  with 
little,  inconspicuous 
papillae,  somewhat  like 
the  surface  of  one's 
tongue.  If  the  flower  is 
in  the  right  condition, 
t  h  is  papillate  surface, 
which  we  call  the  stigma, 
will  be  moist  and  some- 
what sticky,  or  glutinous. 
In  this  condition  it  is 
ready  to  receive  pollen, 

(Continued  on  rase  20) 
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How  I  Increased  Mj  Potato  Yie 


C@weir  Crisps 
'     Mi  ffi 


AT  A  cost  of  about  $20.00  an  acre 
for  preparation  of  the  soil  and 
planting  and  turning  under 
my  first  cover  crop,  I  increased  the 
yield  of  potatoes  on  my  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  ranch  from  40  sacks  an 
acre  to  117  sacks  an  acre  in  one  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one  crop 
of  cow  peas  turned  under  in  my 
potato  fields  added  over  $400  worth  of 
plant-food  and  humus  to  the  soil,  the 
crop  equaling  about  seven  tons  of 
cured  hay.  My  field  last  year  re- 
turned $350  per  acre  net,  after  all  ex- 
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crop  of  potatoes  two  successive  years. 
It  is  my  belief  that  such  a  system  re- 
sults in  bigger  average  net  returns 
than  constant  double-cropping  or 
heavier  single  cropping  without  a 
cover  crop. 

Costs  and  Returns 
My  expenses  and  receipts  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  as  taken  from  my 
books,  show  graphically  the  effect  of 


of  the  cover  crop,  which  would  be  as 
follows: 

Nitrogen— 372.4  lbs.,  at  40c. .  .$148.96 
Phosphoric  acid — 92.4  lbs.,  at 

10c    9.24 

Potash— 330.4  lbs.,  at  35c   115.64 


$273.84 

Estimated  value  of  nitrates 
in  root  system  and  added 
through  bacterial  action....  148.96 


Total  value  of  plant  food 

per  acre   $422.80 

The  value  of  the  nitrates  added  by 
the  root  system  is  increased  by  in- 
noculation,  since  this,  we  have  found, 
not  only  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
vines,  but  also  increases  the  nitrifying 
power  of  any  leguminous  plant. 
Additional  Benefits 

A  sandy  soil,  of  course,  is  espe- 
cially benefited  by  turning  under 
green  manure,  because  of  the  in- 
creased humus  content.  And  another 
advantage  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  the  heavy,  innocu- 
lated  root  system  which,  partially 
chopped  up  by  the  disc,  remains  in 
the  soil.  Furthermore,  aeration  and 
However,  a  case  came  under  my  ob- 


Dense  Growth  of  Coivpeas 

pense  for  planting,  cultivating,  irrigat- 
ing and  handling  had  been  deducted. 

Double  Cropping  Profitable 

I  now  plan  to  raise  two  crops 
(spring  and  fall)  two  successive  years, 
which  at  3  cents  per  pound  would 
net  from  $250  to  $400  per  acre,  de- 
pending on  yield  and  production  cost. 
My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  especially 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  humus. 
The  increased  yield  I  attribute,  there- 
fore, to  both  the  increase  in  available 
plant-food  content  and  the  improved 
physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

My  program  for  one  year  on  one 
7-acre  field  was  as  follows:  After  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  the  land  was 
checked  and  plowed,  and  harrowed 
directly  after  plowing.  The  first  week 
in  July  I  planted  whip-poor-will  cow 
peas,  drilling  with  a  bean  planter,  32 
pounds  to  the  acre.  (I  believe  lighter 
seeding  would  be  advisable  for  a  cover 
crop.  Conditions  were  just  right  in 
my  field,  however,  for  the  growth  of 
the  crop  and  I  secured  a  satisfactory 
stand  at  this  rate  of  seeding.) 

Furrows  were  run  for  irrigation  and, 
the  seed  being  planted  in  rows,  the 
field  was  irrigated  in  rows.  Two  irri- 
gations and  two  cultivations  served 
to  mature  the  crop.  On  October  19 
the  plants  had  reached  a  height  of 
from  20  to  40  inches  and  had  made 
a  dense  growth  over  the  field. 

Turning  Under  Peas 

A  tractor  with  an  ordinary  single 
disk  was  used  for  turning  under  the 
crop.  The  field  was  disked  both  ways 
and  then  diagonally.  The  condition 
of  the  field  before  and  following  this 
treatment  is  shown  clearly  in  the  ac- 
companying photographs. 

After  the  last  disking  I  sowed  a 
sprinkling  of  barley  and  Canada  peas 
for  a  winter  cover  crop  to  retain  the 
moisture  and  add  more  humus  and 
fertility  to  the  soil.  About  February 
1  this  crop  was  plowed  under  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  late 
rains  and  prepare  the  field  for  plant- 
,  ing  to  White  Rose  potatoes  about  the 
first  of  March. 

Following  such  a  program  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  two  big  crops  of  tubers. 
The  summer  cover  crop  then  is 
omitted  and  the  program  repeated 
every   third   year,   making  a  double 


Also  a  large  amount  of  potential 
but  unavailable  plant  food  is  made 
available  through  the  decaying  ol 
the  cover  crop  and  of  the  humus 
added.  No  experienced  farmer  need 
be  told  the  value  of  humus,  which 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
money,  and  which  depends  upon  en- 
vironment, soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions. But  I  consider  this  a  very  im- 
portant phase  of  cover  cropping  and 
believe  that  as  the  humus  content  is 
increased,  irrigation  becomes  less  dif- 
ficult and  more  effective  because  the 
water-absorbing  and  retaining  power 
of  the  soil  is  improved. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
cowpea  crop  was  planted,  irrigated 
and  turned  under  (including  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground)  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $35  an  acre,  it  is  readily  under- 
stood how  valuable  it  has  proved  oo 
our  farm. 

Comparison  With  Animal  Manure 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
cost  and  fertilizing  values  of  animal 
manure  with  those  of  the  cover  crop 
Using  standard  reference  figures  we 
find  the  following  values,  at  recent 
market  price,  of  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments in  animal  manures: 

Total  value 
per  ton. 

Cow  manure   f  7.1* 

Horse  manure    7.8* 

Hog  manure   9.74 

Sheep  manure    11.07 

Therefore,  in  order  to  apply  ma 
nure  equal  in  value  to  the  one  covet 
crop  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
59.5  tons  of  horse  manure,  54.2  ton* 
of  cow  manure,  43.4  tons  of  hog  ma 
nure  or  38.2  tons  of  sheep  manure. 

There  is  no  hesitancy  on  my  part  in 
asserting  that  cover  crops  fer  the  po- 
tato growers  are  a  great  boon.  I  find 
that  they  not  only  improve  the  soil 
and  increase  yields,  but  also  aid  in 
preventing  the  attack  of  insects  and 
disease  that  rob  so  many  potato  grow 
ers  of  their  profits. 


"Turning  Them  Under" 

the  cover  csops.  A  rapidly  increasing 
net  return  is  indicated. 

Plant   Food  Constituents 

A  study  of  analysis  tables  gives  a 
clear  understanding  of  why  innocu- 
lated  cowpeas  when  turned  under  in- 
crease the  production  of  crops.  From 
figures  furnished  by  various  authori- 
ties, including  State  experiment  sta- 
tion reports,  we  find  that  cowpea 
vines  contain  (per  ton  dry)  532 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  13.2  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  47^2  pounds  of  potash. 

The  30-inch  growth  which  covered 
my  field  would  equal,  it  is  estimated, 
about  seven  tons  of  dry  matter,  and 
thus  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  commercial  value  PER  ACRE 


The  Field  After  the  Peas  Had  Been  Double-Disced 


Is  Soil  Analysis  Profitable? 


THE  answer  to  the  question,  Does 
soil  analysis  pay?  is  "yes  and 
no" — yes  when  the  work  is 
properly  done;  no  in  a  good  many 
cases  where  it  is  not.  That  this 
important  subject  has  not  been  clearly 
understood  is  the  contention  of  E.  O. 
Slater,  a  prominent  chemical  and  test- 
ing engineer  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  was  of  the  opinion  until  recent- 
ly," said  Mr.  Slater  in  an  interview 
with  an  Orchard  and  Farm  represent- 
ative, "that  the  ordinary  kind  of  soil 
analysis,  in  which  the  chemist  exam- 
ined a  nondescript  sample  supplied  by 
a  farmer  merely  for  determination  of 
plant  food,  was  of  practically  no  value. 


servation  recently  that  showed  money 
spent  for  such  an  examination  may 
be  a  very  good  investment,  provided 
the  chemist  carries  his  work  far 
,  enough. 

Peculiar  Citrus  Condition 
"I  was  called  into  consultation  by 
a  lemon  grower  whose  trees  had 
'gone  back,'  the  fruit  being  of  inferior 
quality  and  the  quantity  small,  the 
trees  assuming  the  umbrella-like 
shape  that  characterizes  deteriorating 
citrus  trees.  No  disease  that  would 
account  for  the  trouble  was  present. 
The  grove  had  been  systematically 
friability  of  the  lower  stratum  of  soil 
are  promoted. 
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drainage  was  good.    A  sample  of  sur 
face  and  subsoil  was  taken  from 
number  of  different    points  in 
orchard. 

"My  analysis  soon  showed  an 
usually  large  amount  of  humus 
an  almost  total  lack  of  lime.  The 
was  a  slight  trace  of  black  alka 
which  I  recommended  an  appli 
of  gypsum.    A  very  heavy  applicatM 
of  lime  was  made  and  improveme 
in   the  condition  of  the  trees 
noted  within  a  short  time." 

That  there  are  many  different 
gles  to  the  soil  analysis  question 
Mr.    Slater's    assertion.    A  samp 
(ContlnMd  en   r«g<-  41) 
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Geo.   P.  Weldon 


SINCE  winds  can  be  checked  only 
by  some  physical  barrier,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  found 
in  the  growing 
of  suitable  trees  in 
places  where  they 
will  protect  the  ex- 
posed areas.  Such 
a  barrier  of  trees 
is  called  a  wind- 
break, and  in  the 
arid  sections  of  the 
I  West  where  winds 
are  frequent  and 
severe  these  bar- 
jriers  are  a  neces- 
sity, if  maximum- 
yielding  crops  are 
to  be  produced.  The  fruit  grower, 
more  than  any  one  else,  is  interested 
in  the  growing  of  windbreak  trees, 
as  the  damage  done  by  a  single, 
severe  windstorm  may  mean  the  loss 
of  an  entire  crop.  Since  ample  pro- 
tection is  possible  in  most  parts  of 
California,  the  State-wide  movement 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  State  De- 
partment of'  Agriculture,  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  the  growing  of 
windbreak  trees,  and  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  necessity  for  action,  was 
wholly  commendable. 

In  certain  parts  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia the  movement  was  well  under 
way  before  the  State  campaign 
started;  during  the  season  of  1919-20 
over  100,000  seedling  eucalyptus  trees 
were  grown  by  the  Chaffey  Junior 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ontario  and 
as  many  more  by  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company  at  Chino.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  these 
trees  were  distributed  free  of  charge 
among  the  farmers*  of  the  wind-swept 
territories  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Riverside  counties.  As  a 
result,  many  miles  of  new  wind-breaks 
are  growing,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
effect  of  these  plantings  will  be  evi- 
denced in  better  crops  and  much  more 
desirable  living  conditions. 

Damage  by  Wind-break  Trees 

At  the  same  time  that  this  cam- 
paign for  better  protection  against 
winds  is  going  on  there  are  people 
here  and  there  who  may  be  found 
cutting  down  the  wind-break  trees 
because  of  damage  to  a  small  area  of 
land  on  either  side  of  the  row.  For- 
tunately, however,  only  a  few  trees 
are  being  removed  in  comparison  to 
the  number  being  planted.  The  dam- 
age that  may  result  is  slight,  as  a 
rule,  ,  in  comparison  with  beneficial 
results  obtained  by  wind-break  plant- 
ing. This  subject  will  be  touched 
upon  later  in  this  article. 

In  some  sections  near  the  Coast  or 
on  the  desert  winds  are  more  or  less 
constant  during  certain  seasons.  The 
damage  from  these  constant  or  pre- 
vailing winds,  while  it  may  not  mani- 
fest itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
great  alarm,  is  nevertheless  insidious 
and  severe.  The  young  tree,  as  a  re- 
sult of  constant  beating  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  is  started*  with  a  much 
heavier  growth  leeward.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  pruner  is  taxed  in  trying 
to  develop  a  straight,  symmetrical 
tree. 

But  this  in  itself  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  comparison  to  the  actual 
damage  that  results  to  the  foliage  and 
fruit  on  the  windward  side.  The  dis- 
heveled appearance  of  the  leaves  and 
branches  is  familiar  to  every  one 
growing  fruits  under  such  conditione, 
and  the  dafciage  to  the  fruit  on  one 
side  of  the  tree  is  often  great,  to  say 
nothing  of  the"  lightness  of  the  crop 
that  may  result. 

Occasional  Severe  Winds 
The  occasional  hard  wind  results  in 
different  kind  of  damage  to  the 
orchard.    If  it  is  severe  enough,  the 


The  growing  of  crops,  especially  fruits,  necessitates  a  battle 
with  the  elements.  Frost,  drought  and  wind  present  ever- 
changing  problems.  Not  the  least  damaging  of  the  elements 
is  wind,  and  under  certain  conditions  the  problem  of  wind 
control  becomes  vital.  Fruit  growers  will  find  in  Professor 
Weldon's  discussion  information  of  greatest  value. — Ed. 


breakage  of  branches  and  loss  of  fruit 
from  bearing  trees  may  be  enough  to 
justify  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
money  in  securing  adequate  protec- 
tion. It  sometimes  happens  that  an 
entire  crop  of  fruit  will  be  blown 
from  the  trees  by  a  hard  wind.  Such 
fruit,  if  it  is  ripe,  is  worth  little  after 
falling  upon  the  ground,'  and  there- 
fore represents  almost  a  total  loss  to 
the  grower.  The  great  damage  done 
by  both  prevailing  and  occasional 
heavy  winds  may  be  prevented  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  planting  of  wind- 
breaks on  the  borders  of  the  orchard 
area. 

Kind  of  Trees  to  Plant 

California  fruit  growers  are  for- 
tunate in  that  the  climate  of  the  State 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of 
many  different  kinds  of  trees.  Other 
States  may  of  necessity  confine  their 
plantings  to  poplar,  willow  and  locust, 
while  in  this  State  the  quick-growing 
and  evergreen  eucalyptus  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

In  some  cases  other  trees,  such  as 
Monterey  cypress  (Cupressus  macro- 


times  two  or  more  kinds  of  trees  are 
used  in  the  wind-break.  Eucalyptus 
may  be  alternated  with  Monterey 
cypress;  the  latter,  having  a  much 
denser  foliage,  will  check  the  force 
of  the  wind  more  effectually  than 
eucalyptus.  The  eucalyptus,  however, 
grows  taller  and  therefore  will  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance ahead  than  the  cypress. 

The  giant  reed  grass  has  certain 
merits  under  severe  desert  condi- 
tions, as  it  is  drouth-resisting,  and 
offers  stiff  wind-resistance  due  to  its 
density.  Because  of  its  low-growing 
habits,  however,  its  protection  is 
rather  local,  and  plantings  must  be 
close  together  for  the  best  results. 

[On  one  Victor  Valley  ranch,  where 
apples  and  pears  are  being  grown  un- 
der true  desert  conditions,  a  combined 
planting  of  poplar  and  black  locust 
furnishes  wind  protection.  The  black 
locusts,  smaller  and  more  dense,  form 
the  outside  row.  They  close  the 
spaces  between  the  poplars  and  force 
the  wind  upward.  In  addition,  the 
thorns    forn-    a    natural  "barb-wire 


A  Typical  Double-Row  Eucalyptus  Windbreak 


carpa),  Arizona  cypress  (Cupressus 
arizonica)  or  the  pepper  tree  (Schinus 
molle),  may  be  preferable.  Then  there 
are  more  herb-like  plants,  such  as  the 
giant  reed  grass  (Arundo  donax),  that 
under  certain  conditions  where  a 
dense  windbreak  is  needed  may  take 
the  place  of  the  higher  trees.  All 
things  considered,  the  favorite  kind 
of  windbreak  tree  for  most  situations 
in  California  is  the  glue  gum  (Eucalyp- 
tus globulus),  although  the  red  gum 
(Eucalyptus  rostrata)  may  be  pre- 
ferred in  some  cases  where  greater 
hardiness  is  needed. 

Local  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  times,  and, trees 
should  be  chosen  which  will  do  best 
under  the  conditions  existing.  Some- 


fence";  furthermore,  when  the  time 
for  thinning  comes  the  locusts  may  be 
a  valuable  source  of  fence  post  ma- 
terial. 

The  poplars  attained  a  growth  of 
12  to  14  feet  in  four  years  on  this 
ranch,  where  the  two  rows  were  set 
"staggered"  and  quite  close  together. 
—Editor.] 

Time  for  Planting 

The  planting  of  wind-break  trees 
in  California  should  be  done  in  the 
winter  or  very  early  in  the  spring. 
The  same  precautions  necessary  in 
starting  fruit  trees  will  apply  in  set- 
ting out  the  wind-break.  Above  all, 
the  trees  must  have  water  when  first 
set.    Trees  well   started  will  grow 

Have  Lower  Prices  Really  Come?    A  Good  Answer 

ON  page*  23  to  38  of  this  number  are  many  tatitfactory  answers  to 
question*  having  to  do  with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Thi*  frightful 
bugaboo  ha*  been  with  u*  for  so  long,  now,  that  many  of  us  have  begun 
to  question  whether  price*  ever  will  approach  normal.  That  the  time  of 
relief  apparently  ha*  come,  however,  i*  clearly  indicated  in  the  largett 
tingle  advertisement  ever  published  by  a  farm  paper,  which  occupie*  16 
solid  page*  in  the  center  of  thi*  big  holiday  number  of  ORCHARD  and 
FARM. 


with  less  moisture  than  is  required 
when  they  are  first  planted.  As  the 
time  of  planting  comes  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  natural  rainfall  may 
be  sufficient  to  start  them. 

The  distance  apart  that  the  trees 
should  be  planted  in  the  break  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  tree,  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  density  of 
break  desired.  Eucalyptus  trees  (blue 
gums)  may  be  set  either  in  single 
or  double  rows  and  should  be  not 
farther  apart  than  ten  feet  in  the 
rows.  Six  feet  is  about  the  average. 
If  two  rows  are  planted  they  should 
be  six  feet  apart  with  the  trees  alter- 
nating in  the  rows. 

Beneficial  Effect 

Other  than  the  actual  protection  of 
trees  against  the  damage  to  branches, 
foliage  and  fruit,  that  has  already 
been  mentioned,  there  are  many  other 
beneficial  effects  of  the  wind-break. 

Conservation  of  Moisture 

The  checking  of  evaporation  is  an 
effect  that  is  very  marked.  The  im- 
portance of  this  factor  can  be  appre- 
ciated best  in  those  sections  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  irrigation  vater 
and,  where,  consequently,  it  is  of 
utmost  necessity  to  conserve  all  the 
moisture  possible  for  the  use  of  the 
trees.  As  wind  is  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  hastening  the  loss 
of  moisture  through  evaporation,  the 
checking  of  its  force  by  means  of 
the  wind-break  trees  results  in  mois- 
ture conservation. 

Prevention  of  Freezing 

Usually  a  wind-break  is  an  advan- 
tage during  the  time  of  frosty 
weather  in  preventing  the  freezing 
of  blossoms  or  fruit,  although  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  known  to  have  the 
opposite  effect.  The  area  close  in 
by  the  wind-break  is  very  apt  to  be 
warmer  than  areas  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. 

Prevention  of  Sand  Drifting 

Drifting  sands  give  serious  trouble, 
and  fruit  trees  sometimes  are  entirely 
covered  during  periods  of  severe  wind 
storms.  In  preventing  the  drifting  of 
sand  the  wind-break  performs  a  serv- 
ice that  is  of  inestimable  value  not 
only  to  the  fruit  grower,  but  also  to 
every  one  else  located  in  the  com- 
munity. The  drifting  of  sand  into 
roadways  and  railroad  cuts  is  some- 
times a  serious  matter  until  the  wind- 
break checks  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Ornamental  Value 

There  is  a  value  in  trees  that  cannot 
be  measured  in  an  economic  sense; 
yet  a  value  which  must  be  recognized 
by  every  one  who  possesses  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aesthetic.  Trees  beautify 
a  country  as  nothing  else  can,  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  more  trees 
there  are  the  more  attractive  the  dis- 
trict. Their  effect  may  extend  even 
to  the  happiness,  welfare  and  morals 
of  a  community. 

Detrimental  Effects 

It  would  not  be  right  to  tell  about 
the  advantages  of  the  wind-break 
without  also  telling  of  some  of  the 
objectionable  features— the  things  that 
induce  certain  people  to  cut  them 
down  after  the  trees  have  been  grow- 
ing for  years. 

The  chief  objection  may  be  found 
in  their  damage  to  land  in  the  area 
where  the  roots  are  feeding.  The 
row  of  fruit  trees  next  the  wind- 
break is  always  small,  and  the  second  « 
row  may  still  be  much  smaller  than 
others  of  the  orchard.  The  principal 
cause  for  this  is  the  removal  of  the 
plant   food   elements   by  the  wind- 

<  Continued  on  Face  41) 
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Money  in  Hens?  Eggsactly— 

The  true  story  of  a  successful  poultryman  who  has  built 
upon,  a  sure  foundation  and  an  account  of  the  methods  that 
have  increased  his  holdings  at  the  rate  of  over  $J*,000  a  year 
on  an  original  investment  of  only  $1,000.  His  motto:  "I  will." 

By  O.  H.  Barnhill 
Contributing  Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


IT  ALWAYS  amuses  me  to  hear 
farmers  argue  about  whether  or 
not  there  is  money  in  certain 
crops  or  animals  raised  on  the  farm. 
Some  will  contend  that  there  is  a 
good  profit  in  growing  beans,  for  ex 
ample,  while  others  are  "dead  sure" 
there  is  not.  One  experienced  agri- 
culturist is  firmly  convinced  that 
there  is  money,  and  much  of  it,  to  be 
made  in  raising  Duroc  hogs,  while 
others  equally  experienced  are  posi- 
tive that  pork  production  with  any 
breed  is  a  losing  game.  One  hears 
the  same  arguments  pro  and  con 
about  bees,  fruit  and  flax;  poultry, 
persimmons  and  potatoes — anything 
and  everything,  in  fact,  which  comes 
from  the  country  to  the  city  market. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 
The  man  who  claims  that  there  is 
money  in  any  kind  of  farming  is  al- 
ways right.  How  to  extract  that 
money  in  sufficient  quantities  to  in- 
sure a  profit  is  another  and  much 
more  difficult  problem.  Take  hens, 
for  example;  more  people  "go  broke," 
perhaps,  in  the  propagation  of  pullets 
and  in  the  operation  of  commercial 
egg  factories  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  fanning.  And  yet  the  money  is 
there — good  money  and  plenty  of  it — 
needing  only,  as  a  rule,  intelligence 
and  industry  for  its  extraction. 

Requirements  for  Success 

There  are  just  two  requirements  for 
breaking  into  the  safe  which  holds  a 
big  bunch  of  egg  money — natural  fit- 
ness for  the  work  and  either  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  or  enough  capital 
to  pay  the  bills  while  this  knowledge 
is  being  obtained.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  more  capital  than  most  people 
think  to  buy  and  properly  equip  aji 
egg  factory.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is 
none  too  much.  To  this  should  be 
added  perhaps  half  as  much  more  to 
pay  the  losses  incident  to  learning 
the  business. 

The  poultryman  may  be  able  to 
earn  a  profit  from  the  start  without 
previous  experience,  but  he  will  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  if  he  does 
this.  The  average  poultry  plunger 
"goes  broke"  before  he  learns  the 
rules  of  the  game.  The  safest  way  is 
to  work  for  wages  on  a  successful 
poultry  farm  until  the  gentle  art  of 
bringing  up  Biddy  has  been  mastered 
and  one  has  learned  how  to  make  her 
shell  out  the  eggs  when  they  are 
selling  at  a  nickel  apiece  or  better. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  recom- 
mends both  of  the  above  methods, 
having  tried  each  of  them.  His  father 
was  a  school  teacher,  an  ill-paid  peda- 
gogue whose  life  of  self-sacrifice  made 
a  deep  impression  on  young  Jesse. 
The  latter  determined  to  engage  in 
some  work  which  paid  all  the  divi- 
dends in  this  world,  so  far  as  the 
finances  were  concerned.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  be  a  doctor,  which  is 
a  noble  profession  and  much  better 
paid  than  teaching.  Accordingly,  part 
of  one  year  was  spent  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  studying  medicine  and 
other  sciences. 

Agricultural  College  Training 

But  the  call  of  the  hen  was  as  a 
siren  song  in  the  ears  of  the  young 
medical  student,  who  had  always  liked 
to  fuss  with  feathered  things.  He 
decided  that  his  life  work  was  to  pro- 
mote the  poultry  industry.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  decision  two  years  were 
spent  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Col- 
lege studying  how  his  aim  might  be 
accomplished  to  the  best  advantage. 

Hanson  then  worked  a  year  on  the 
largest  poultry  farm  in  Missouri.  The 
owner  was  a  millionaire  who  had 
made  his  money  selling  chicken  feed 
and  who  desired  to  demonstrate  the 
splendid  results  that  could  be  secured 
by  feeding  his   particular  brand  of 


poultry  provender.  A  poultry  teacher 
from  another  State  agricultural  col- 
lege was  employed  to  conduct  the 
operations,  and  the  necessary  funds 
were  advanced  to  buy  everything 
needed  or  desired  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings, stock  and  equipment. 

Serious  Mistakes 

But  even  college  instructors  some- 
times make  mistakes,  and  this  one 
made  two  "whoppers" — keeping  too 
many  hens  in  one  building,  and  being 
too  polite  to  look  into  the  ancestry 
of  the  roosters  introduced  into  the 
breeding  pens.  Fine-looking  birds 
were  selected,  but  some  of  them  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  hatched  by 
mothers  not  possessed  of  heavy  laying 


records.  These  may  seem  like  little 
things,  but  the  overlooking  of  just 
such  details  leads  to  many  feathered 
failures. 

The  fame  of  Professor  Dryden's 
work  in  the  poultry ^department  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  had 
reached  Missouri,  and  young  Hanson 
decided  to  come  out  here  where  there 
seemed  to  be  better  opportunities  for 
success  in  his  chosen  profession  than 
his  first  location  afforded.  The  1200 
hens  with  which  he  was  working  laid 
only  ISO  eggs  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, while  Dryden  was  getting  that 
many  eggs  from  only  300  hens  at 
the  same  time. 

This  confirmed  Hanson  in  the  wis- 
dom of  his  choice,  since  the  differ- 
ence between  13  per  cent  production 
and  SO  per  cent  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  in  hen  hus- 
bandry. A  few  months  spent  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  enabled  the  newcomer  to 
see  how  heavy  egg  production  was 
secured  and  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  business  for  himself  as  soon  as 
sufficient   capital   could  be  accumu- 


lated. This  was  accomplished  by 
superintending  for  two  years  a  big 
Portland  poultry  farm. 

Small  Capital  to  Start 

With  a  single  thousand  dollars  Han- 
son returned,  to  Corvallis  and  rented 
College  View  Poultry  Farm,  agreeing 
to  pay  $500  a  year  cash  rent.  The 
place  which  he  selected  had  been  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  failure  in 
the  line  of  business  in  which  he  was 
embarking,  a  former  tenant  having 
taken  a  flier  in  feathers  and  come  out 
$14,000  short.  In  fact,  failure  and 
feathers  were  so  indissolubly  linked 
in  the  public  mind  here  in  Benton 
County  that  people  shook  their  heads 
in  silent  sympathy  when  they  heard 


how  Hanson  was  to  be  the  next  vic- 
tim. Five  hundred  dollars  cash  rent 
and  only  twice  that  much  capital  to 
begin  with!  It  seemed  a  shame  to 
take  the  moneyl 

Started  With  High  Hopes 

But  none  of  this  dismal  head-wag- 
ging worried  Hanson.  He  bought  a 
bushel  of  eggs  which  had  been  laid 
by  Dryden's  prolific  hens  and  went 
to  work.  Twenty  months  afterward 
the  writer  visited  College  View  and 
found  that  Hanson  had  not  only  been 
able  to  pay  his  rent  and  all  other  ex- 
penses but  had  made  a  net  profit  of 
$3800.  This  was  an  average  of  $190 
per  month,  which  in  those  days — 1914 
— was  a  neat  sum  to  "clean  up"  every 
thirty  days. 

The  reader  doubtless  has  assumed 
that  this  large  initial  profit  was  made 
possible  by  selling  breeding  stock  at 
fancy  prices.  Not  at  all.  The  bulk  of 
it  came  from  the  sale  of  market  eggs. 
Only  600  pullets  were  on  the  job — 
or  nests — the  first  year  and  650  the 
next.    Of  course,  it  doesn't  look  pos- 
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sible  that  so  few  hens  could  earn  such 
large  profits.  Here  is  the  secret:  The 
first  bunch  laid  an  average  of  198  eggs 
each  in  twelve  months,  the  second 

208. 

Secrets  of  Success 

But  that  is  not  all.  A  good  share 
of  those  eggs  were  produced  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter,  when 
eggs  sell  for  about  twice  as  much  as 
they  do  the  rest  of  the  year.  From 
September  1  until  January  1  those 
650  hens  averaged  267  eggs  per  day. 
If  the  Missouri  flock  had  done  as 
well  they  would  have  laid  500  eggs 
a  day  in  September  instead  of  150. 
Those  additional  350  eggs  per  day 
would  have  transferred  the  account 
from  the  debit  to  the  credit  side  of 
the  ledger. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that 
seven  cows  also  were  kept  and  the 
cream  sales  averaged  $1  per  day,  al- 
though a  good  part  of  this  money 
went  out  again  for  feed. 

After  Hanson  had  been  in  the 
chicken  business  four  and  one-half 
years  he  checked  up  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  found  that  his  entire 
earnings  for  this  period  avenged  $387 
per  month,  or  twice  as  much  as  he 
made  the  first  twenty  months.  That 
was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  made  much  more  money  than 
ever  before,  largely  because  of  the 
great  number  of  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  which  have  been  sold. 
It  was  only  natural  that  when  people 
found  out  how  much  money  Hanson 
was  making  in  the  egg  business  they 
should  want  to  get  stock  of  the  same 
heavy  laying  strain. 

Results  in  Six  Years 

Whenever  a  man  climbs  the  ladder 
of  success  until  he  is  a  few  rounds 
above  his  competitors  the  latter  are 
apt  to  grow  envious  and  begin  knock- 
ing with  their  little  hammers,  hoping 
to  jar  their  rival  off  his  perch.  For 
this  reason  Hanson  dislikes  to  give 
out  figures  showing  the  present 
profits  of  his  business,  since  some  one 
is  bound  to  say  that  he  hasn't  done  so 
well  as  claimed. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  young  man 
from  Missouri  has  to  show  for  a  half 
dozen  years  of  poultry  punching.  He 
now  owns  the  farm  on  which  he  used 
to  pay  rent,  the  purchase  price  being 
$9,000  for  thirty  acres  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  city  limits  of  Corvallis  and 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  He 
has  built  three  fine  laying  houses  at 
a  cost  of  perhaps  $1,500;  his  hatchery 
is  worth  at  least  $3,000  more;  $4,000 
has  been  spent  in  remodeling  the  resi- 
dence; his  flock  now  numbers  around 
3,000  birds,  worth  over  $7,500,  making 
a  total  of  $25,000.  Then  there  is  the 
feed  on  hand,  team  and  cows,  auto 
and  other  personal  property,  all  of 
which  is  worth  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more.  All  this  property  is  paid 
for,  showing  that  Hanson  has  gotten 
ahead  an  average  of  between  $4,000 
and  $5,000  a  year,  after  startitng  with 
only  $1,000  capital.  Make  a  note  of 
this,  ye  stockmen  and  grain  farmers 
who  prate  about  the  piffling  character 
of  the  poultry  business. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  has  been 
accomplished.  Taking  his  cue  from 
Professor  Dryden,  Hanson  secured 
eggs  from  a  heavy-laying  strain  of 
hens,  whose  egg-laying  proclivities  he 
has  managed  to  constantly  increase. 
The  record  for  the  first  two  years 
has  been  given.  The  third  ^ear  1,000 
pullets  averaged  219  eggs;  fourth 
year.  900  laid  221  eggs  each;  fifth  year, 
1100  averaged  222  eggs.  Consider- 
ing the  size  of  the  flocks,  this  record 
has  probably  never  been  equaled. 

The  tendency  to  lay  during  the 
months  when  eggs  bring  the  highest 
(Continued  «■  Pace  SS) 
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Standardized  Males  for  the  Poultry  Flock 


WHETHER  the  poultry  flock 
consists  of  only  a  few  hens 
on  a  general  farm  or  whether 
it  is  composed  of  thousands  of  hens 
on  a  commercial  poultry  farm,  it 
should  always  be  headed  by  standard- 
bred  males — those  bred  to  a  recog- 
nized standard. 

It  is  only  by  the  use  of  such  males 
that  uniformity  can  be  maintained 
both  in  the  color  and  type  of  the 
fowls  themselves  and  in  the  character 
of  the  product,  whether  meat  or  eggs. 
On  specialized  pbultry  farms  the 
necessity  for  standardbred  sires  is  well 
understood,  but  in  many  farm  flocks 
there  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  use 
males  of  mixed  ancestry. 

Fortunately,  standardbred  males 
suitable  for  use  in  farm  flocks  can  be 
procured  for  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money,  so  that  the  matter  of  ex- 
pense in  obtaining  better  sires  is  not 
prohibitive  with  even  the  smallest 
poultrykeeper,  as  it  might  be  in  the 
case  of  some  other  class  of  livestock. 

Three  Ways  to  Get  Good  Sires 

Standardbred  males  for  breeding 
can  be  secured  in  one  of  three  ways. 
They  may  be  selected  from 
the  young  stock  raised  by  the 
poult  ry  man  himself;  ob- 
tained by  exchanging  males 
of  his  own  flock  for  those  of 
some  neighboring  flock  or  pur- 
chased outside. 

If  males  are  to  be  selected 
from  among  the  young  stock 
raised,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
great  care  to  pick  the  strong- 
est, most  vigorous,  best  grown 
and  earliest  maturing  individ- 
uals. Even  with  the  greatest 
care  in  selection  it  becomes 
advisable  on  the  average  farm 
to  go  outside  the  flock  for 
new  blood  at  least  every  sec- 
ond or  third  year  in  order  to 
keep  vigor  and  vitality  up  to 
the  highest  point. 

Exchange  of  males  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  pur- 
chase of  males,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  males  by  this 
means  from  nearby  sources 
and  the  further  fact  that  pay- 
ment is  made  in  poultry  rather 
than  in  cash. 

If  males  are  purchased  to 
head  the  flock  the  purpose  is 
either  to  get  new  blood  or 
birds  which  the  breeder  be- 
lieves are  of  a  quality  superior 
to  his  own,  either  in  egg  pro- 
ducing or  standardbred  quali- 
ties and  which,  therefore,  will 
bring  about  an  improvement 
own  flock. 

When  •  buying  males  for  breeding 
purposes  be  sure  to  get  those  of  the 
same  breed  and  variety  as  the  hens 
to  which  they  are  to  be  mated,  or  in 
the  case  of  grading  up  a  mongrel  flock 
use  those  of  the  same  breed  and  va- 
riety which  have  been  used  in  pre- 
vious years.  Changing  from  one  breed 
to  another  or  from  one  variety  to 
another  in  successive  years  without 
making  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
females  to  be  bred  results  in  a  cross- 
ing of  the  breeds  and  varieties  and 
leads  to  a  general  mongrelization  of 
the  flock. 

Consider  the  Source 

is  advisable,  when  possible,  to 


"I  believe  that  better  sires 
lead  to  better  stock,"  recently 
wrote  one  of  our  subscribers, 
"but  it  isn't  always  easy  to 
select  or  obtain  them."  This 
article  tells  how — for  the 
poultryman,  at  least.  The  sub- 
ject is  just  as  important  to  him 
as  to  the  hog  or  cattle  breeder. 

By  Rob  R.  Slocum 

Poultryman,  C.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

purchasing  birds  as  it  is  in  selecting 
birds  for  breeding  purposes  from  one's 
own  flock. 

In  buying  sires,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  up  to 
standard  weight  or,  if  not  fully  ma- 
tured at  the  time  of  purchase,  to  see 
that  they  are  of  a  proportionate 
weight  to  their  age. 

In  most  cases  it  will  prove  to  be  of 
advantage  to  purchase  young  males, 
that  is  to  say,  well-developed,  well- 
matured  cockerels.  These  younger 
birds    are    surer    breeders    and  can 


his 


It 


visit  the  farm  from  which  the  males 
may  be  purchased  in  order  to  see  the 
flock  from  which  they,  were  bred. 
This  will  enable  the  purchaser  to  make 
up  his  mind  whether  the  stock  is  of 
sufficient  vigor  and  general  quality  to 
serve  the  purpose  which  he  has  in 
mind. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  see  that 
the  birds  purchased  are  of  the  highest 
vigor  and  in  a  good  condition  of 
health.    This  is  just  as  important  in 


almost  always  be  counted  on  to  give 
better  fertility. 

"Where  the  flock  isjarge  enough  so 
that  more  than  one  male  would  be 
required  it  is  often  possible  to  select 
a  part  of  the  females  as  the  most  de- 
sirablejbreeders  and  by  keeping  them 
separate  and  mating  them  with  a  pur- 
chased male  get  all  the  young  stock 
needed  without  breeding  from  the  en- 
tire flock  and  without,  therefore, 
having  to  purchase  more  than  one 
male. 

Are  Trial  Matings  Advisable? 

When  the  flock  in  question  is  one 
which  is  well  above  the  average  in 
the  particular  qualities  for  which  the 
owner  is  striving,  whether  it  is  exhibi- 
tion quality  or  egg-producing  ability, 
extreme  care  should  be  taken  in  pur- 
chasing males  and  in  introducing  new 
blood.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  new  blood  may  not  be  equal  in 
quality  to  the  old  blood  of  the  flock 
and  that  in  any  case,  on  account  of 
their  different  breeding,  the  two 
bloods  may  not  "nick"  or  blend  well, 
and  for  this  reason  the  results  of  in- 
troducing the  new  blood  may  be  to 
lower  the  general  average  quality  of 
the  flock. 


To  overcome  this  possibility  it  is 
frequently  desirable,  therefore,  to  pur- 
chase a  male  and  to  mate  him  with 
only  a  few  selected  females,  this  con- 
stituting a  trial  mating.  If  the  re- 
sults of  this  mating  are  good,  the  pur- 
chased male  can  then  be  used  more 
widely  through  the  flock  the  next 
year  or  other  males  from  the  same 
source  can  be  purchased  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  production  of  stock  hav- 
ing high  exhibition  quality  is  desired 
the  question  of  where  the  male  should 
be  purchased  or  of  how  much  the 
breeder  should  pay  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  degree  of  quality  for 
which  he  is  working,  the  bloodliness 
of  this  stock  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  is  willing  to  go  in  an  investment 
of  this  sort. 

Relation  to  Egg  Production 

When  males  are  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  egg-produc- 
ing qualities  of  a  flock,  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  strong,  vigorous  birds  which 
are  out  of  high-producing  females 
and  which  have  as  much  good  pro- 
duction as  possible  in  their  ancestry. 
In  order  to  do  this  one  must 
go  to  a  breeder  who  has  made 
a  practice  of  trapnesting  his 
stock  or  who  has  systematic- 
ally selected  the  better  from 
the  poorer  layers  by  some 
other  means.  The  purchaser 
in  this  case  is  utterly  depend- 
ent on  the  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  of  the  man  from  whom 
he  purchases  and,  therefore, 
should  make  sure  that  he  is 
dealing  with  one  whose  repu- 
tation is  good  in  this  respect. 
What  Assures  Value  Received? 

Frequently  dissatisfaction  is 
expressed  with  purchased 
birds.  Sometimes  there  is  rea- 
son for  such  dissatisfaction. 
Often  there  is  no  reason.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  the 
first  place  that  birds  which  are 
perfect  do  not  occur,  and  that 
birds  which  ^approach  perfec- 
tion with  any  degree  of  close- 
ness are  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

The  purchaser,  therefore,  has 
no  reason  to  expect  that  for  a 
few  dollars  he  will  get  a  bird 
which  is  of  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  It  may  be  said  in 
a  general  way  that  any  bird 
which  is  fairly  good  in  all 
sections  and  is  not  bad  in  any 
one  section  is  a  good  bird  and 
is  usually  well  worth  the 
money  paid  for  it. 
Frequently  dissatisfaction  with 
birds  purchased  is  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
good  bird  and  the  purchaser  should 
not,  therefore,  expect  too  much  in  the 
birds  he  buys.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  birds,  no  matter  how 
good  they  may  be  in  themselves  and 
no  matter  how  good  their  pedigrees 
may  be  so  far  as  egg  production  is 
concerned,  may  not  themselves  prove 
to  be  birds  which  can  beget  these 
same  qualities  in  their  offspring. 
There  are  no  sure  means  by  which 
the  breeder  can  tell  whether  birds 
will  prove  to  be  good  breeders  or  not 
and  failure  of  apparently  good  birds, 
therefore,  to  produce  equal  quality  in 
their  offspring  must  not  be  always 
attributed  to  the  seller. 

Toms,  Ganders  and  Drakes 

In  procuring  turkey  toms,  ganders 
and  drakes  for  use  on  a  farm  flock, 
the  chief  thing  which  must  be  kept  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  all  these  classes 
of  fowls,  are  kept  primarily  for  the 
production  of  flesh  rather  than  for 
the  production  of  eggs.  For  that  rea- 
son it  is  best  to  purchase  males  which 
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4,200  Eggs 

From48Hens 

Simply  write  me  and  I  will  send  you 
a  big  triple  size  box  of  my  famous 
Buttermilk  Compound  Tablets  by  re- 
turn mail,  postpaid.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  can  double  and  treble 
your  poultry  profits  by  doubling  or 
trebling  your  egg  yield — perhaps  get 
five  to  seven  times  as  many  eggs  as 
did  many  of  my  friends  last  winter  by 
using  these  wonderful  tablets.  Fed  in 
drinking  water  or  feed.  Because  I 
want  these  tablets  known  in  every 
township  in  America  I  say:  Try  them 
at  my  risk.  If  you  like  them,  tell 
your  friends.  If  not,  you  are  not  out 
a  cent. 

Over  10,000  People 
Wrote  Me  Last  Year 

Hi  re  are  a  few  samples  of  the  kind  of  letters  I 
get  t.om  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

4,200  Eggs. 

I  used  two  boxes  of  your  tablets.  Before  using  them 
got  only  6  eggs  a  day.  Wlthia  two  weeks  was  get- 
ting 12  to  15  eggs  a  day.  In  seven  months  I  got 
about  350  dozen  (4.200)  eggs  from  my  48  bens.  I 
did  not  have  any  Roup.  I  give  your  tablets  the  praise. 
MRS    ARTHUR  TUCKER,  Wilkinson.  Ind. 

75  Eggs  Instead  of  None. 

I  found  the  tablets  were  fine  to  start  hens  to  lay- 
ing.  Hi  fun-  using  tbe  tablets  I  wasn't  getting  any 
eggs.  Within  10  days  after  using  tablets  increase 
farted.  I  was  finally  getting  75  egga  a  day  and  fed 
the  tablets  until  spring. 

MRS.  R.  H.  TULTZ.  Scranton.  Kans. 

Makes  'Em  Lay  In  Coldest 
Weather. 

Last  winter  I  fed  two  boxes  of  your  tablets  mixed 
with  feed.  Before  using  tableta  got  only  12  eggs  a 
day — afterward  SO  to  86  eggs  a  day.  This  was 
within  three  weeks.  After  feeding  the  tableta  six 
weeks  got  50  and  60  eggs  a  day  and  in  the  coldest 
weather  In  winter. 

MRS.  ELMER  HOTTMAN.  RIdgeway.  Wis. 

Best  Tablets  Made. 

The  Buttermilk  Compound  Tablets  I  think  are  bet- 
ter than  the  common  tablets,  I  got  more  eggs  within 
two  weeks  after  using  them.  I  have  some  other  tab- 
lets but  the  "Buttermilk''  are  the  best.  I  fed  three 
boxes  last  winter.  My  flock  did  cot  have  the  Roup. 
Will  send  for  more  tablets. 

MRS.  WALTER  ELLIS.  Gypsum.  Kans. 

FREE 

Because  I  want  one  million  new  users  of  these  won- 
derful tablets  I  am  willing  to  send  you  a  big  triple 
size  box  if  you  will  just  write  me.  Your  name  and 
address  is  all  I  need.  Use  a  postal  card  If  you  wish — 
I'll  send  the  tablets  by  return  mail,  post  paid.  You 
use  the  tableta  30  days,  then  report  results  to  me. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  In  every  way — if  you  are  not 
more  than  pleased — the  tablets  are  to  cost  you  nothing. 
But  if  you  do  find  that  you  get  many,  many  more 
eggs— probably  three  to  fivo  and  eTen  seven  times  as 
many — and  your  flock  is  healthier  than  ever  before — 
full  of  pep  and  strutting  around  with  healthy  red 
combe — the  tablets  cost  you  only  $1.00.  No  matter 
what  you  have  tried  before,  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  my  secret  formula  ia  absolutely  different  from 
anything  else— that  it  has  been  known  to  succeed 
where  others  failed.  Not  only  that — you  must  re- 
member that  1  send  you  a  big  triple  size  box — nearly 
three  times  aa  big  as  the  ordinary  box  of  tablets. 

At  any  rate,  the  risk  la  all  mine.  You  can't  afford 
to  pass  up  tills  Special  Introductory  offer  a  singta 
minute — it  may  never  be  made  again. 

Send  No  Money  —  Just 
Write  Me,  That's  All. 

AH  I  need  is  your  name  and  address 
— just  put  it  on  a  postal  card  or  use 
the  coupon  below — I'll  understand  and 
send  you  the  tablets  post  paid  by  re- 
turn mail. 

R.  C.  COMBS.  Gen.  Mar,  Milk  Products  Co. 
tbn  Creamery  Bldj..  Kansas  City.  Ho. 

As  per  your  offer  send  me  your  big  triple  size 
box  of  Comb's  Buttermilk  Compound  Tablets.  I  un- 
derstand I  may  use  the  tablets  in  a  30  days'  teat, 
and  if  satisfied  they  cost  me  tl.00,  otherwise  they  aio 

to  cost  me  nothing. 


Sams   

address   

R.  F.  D.   P.  O.  Bos. 
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Our  Diminishing  Grain  Yield-1 


[This  la  ths  fourth,  and  lut,  of  s  series 

of  articles,  written  especially  for  Orchard 
and  Farm  by  Profeaaor  Madson,  and  deal  lug 
with  the  great  problem  of  our  dlmlnlahlnic 
grain  yield.  Paclfio  Coaat  grain  lands  can 
be  "brought  back."  l'rofeaaor  Madson  tell* 
how. — E(f) 

THE  development  and  planting  of 
better  varieties  of  grains  is 
merely  "  good  business,"  for 
any  increase  in  yield  which  may  be 
secured  through  greater  inherent  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  variety  is  ob- 
tained without  incrasing  the  cost  of 
production. 

If,  for  example,  varieties  of  barley 
could  be  secured  that  would  give  an 
average  yield  10  per  cent  higher  than 
those  now  available,  it  would  mean 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  barley 
crop  of  California  of  between  $3,000,- 
000  and  $4,000,000,  without  added  ex- 
pense to  the  grower. 

As  yet,  however,  but  little  progress 
has  been  made  along  this  line.  While 
the  farmers  of  the  State  collectively 
have  obtained  and  tried  out  innumer- 
able varieties  and  strains  from  many 
different  sources,  the  only  tangible 
result  secured  has  been  the  •enrich- 
ment of  the  individual  who  possessed 
a  variety  which  he  desired  to  exploit. 

In  fact,  considering  the  advanced 
price  which  usually  is  paid  for  seed  of 
the  improved  varieties,  the  net  result 
to  the  grain-growing  industry  of  the 
State  may  in  many  cases  have  been  a 
financial  loss.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
should  this  be  the  case?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  some  of  the  many  varieties 
introduced  are  really  superior?  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  them  are,  but  not 
many. 

The  failure  to  locate  the  really  good 
ones  is  due  to  several  causes,  which 
may  be  mentioned  briefly.  In  the 
first  place,  few  farmers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compare  carefully  the  merits 
of  different  varieties.  Unless  the  new 
variety  is  strikingly  superior  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  commonly  grown,  it 
is  usually  discarded,  without  compari- 
son of  yield.  We  should  remember 
that  an  increase  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  may  not  be  apparent  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  field.  Increases  of  30 
to  50  per  cent  often  are  necessary  to 
be  readily  apparent,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  we  can  ever  hope  to  secure 
•o  great  an  improvement  at  a  single 
step. 

Must  Be  Established 

Then,  too,  time  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  establishment  of  any 
plant  in  a  new  environment.  Most  of 
our  cereal  varieties  have  been  devel- 
oped for  specific  environmental 
conditions,  and  if  the  environment  is 
changed  may  cease  to  give  good  're- 
sults. Or,  at  least,  time  may  be  re- 
quired for  a  new  type  to  become 
adapted  to  changed  conditions. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Teruiessee  winter  barley,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  later.  This 
variety  was  developed  by  the  Tennes- 
see Experiment  Station  for  winter  use 
in  the  Southern  States.  Experience 
has  shown  that  after  it  has  been  ac- 
climated it  is  also  excellently  adapted 
to  certain  sections  of  California. 

If,  however,  seed  is  introduced 
direct  from  the  Southern  States  into 
California  the  resulting  crop  for  the 
first  few  years  will  be  inferior  to  that 
from  our  own  common  barley.  This 
may  be  true  until  it  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  our  conditions  and  loses  its 
distinctive  winter  habit. 

Doubtless,  the  same  thing  holds 
true  for  many  other  cereal  varieties, 
although  the  effect  and  change  may 
be  less  striking.  Furthermore,  the 
seasonal  variations  in  any  locality  of 
the  State  are  so  great  that  the  per- 
formance of  a  variety  for  a  single 
season  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  value 
for  that  particular  locality.  There  is 
probably  no  variety  so  good  that  it 
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will  prove  superior  to  all  others,  every 
season,  nor  are  there  many  varieties 
so  poor  that  they  will  not  occasionally 
appear  to  advantage. 

Consistent  Performance  Counts 

It  should  be  emphasized,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  performance  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  that  really  counts.  If  we 
can  secure  a  variety  that  will  give  an 
average  yield  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
higher  than  is  obtainable  from  the 
common  varieties,  then  we  can  truly 


say  that  we  have  something  worth 
while. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  briefly  the  varieties  and 
strains  which  experience  and  observa- 
tion would  indicate  to  be  of  value  in 
certain  sections  of  the  State.  In  our 
experimental  work  with  small  grain 
during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years, 
numerous  varieties  and  strains  have 
been  tested,  but  it  is  significant  that 
only  a  few  have  shown  marked  su- 
periority over  the  common  grains. 
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Here  Are  the  Wimoers  in  the 
Helpful  Hints  Contest 

ORCHARD  and  FARM  congratulates  the  subserlbors  whom  the  judftea 
have  rewarded.  We  wisrti  also  to  thank  all  those  who,  by  taking  part 
In  the  "Helpful  Hints  Contest,"  have  aided  In  making  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  more  helpful  and  interesting.  We  extend  our  gratitude  as  weH  to 
the  contestants  who  did  not  win  prises,  and  wish  them  "better  luck  next 
time."  We  have  endeavored  to  be  absolutely  accurate  in  listing  every 
successful  contributor  and  In  remitting  $1  for  every  article  printed, 
whether  it  won  a  prize  or  not  If,  however.  In  handling  this)  large  volume 
of  correspondence,  we  have  failed  to  reward  every  successful  contestant, 
upon  receipt  of  full  Information  as  to  the  date  published,  name  and  address 
and  subject  of  the  article  in  question,  we  shall  be  happy  to  adjust  the 
matter. — The  Editor. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Cliff  H.  Weldon,  Box  304,  Richmond,  Cal  $25 

An  Inexpensive  Cesspool;  May,  1920. 

SECOND  PRIZE — Mist  M.  E.  McDanial,  Tompleton,  Cal   20 

A  New  Method  of  Teaching  a  Calf  to  Drink;  July.  1920. 

THIRD  PRIZE— Chas.  L.  Wilbur,  Butte  View  Farm,  Yuba  City.  Cal   15 

How  to  Make  a  Fencing  Reel;  June,  1920. 

FOURTH  PRIZE— L.  L.  Kilgore,  Colusa,  Cal   10 

A  Handy  Sulphur  Sprayer;  November,  1920. 

FIVE  PRIZES  of  $5  each   25 

W.  8.  Rums,  Sanger.  Cal  S3    Mix.  Ilomn  Crenshaw.  R.  F.  U.  No.  3 


Mnklng  Light  Work  of  Pruning; ;  July, 
1910. 


Cal.  as 

In   Raising  Turkeys; 


A.  Bowler.  Alameda,  Cal  S   Mrs.  M.  S.  Be  Groff.  Ontario.  Cal   B 

Ho-w  to  Discover  Egg-Eating  Hens:  How    We    Grew    Winter  Potatoes; 

May.  1»!0.  June,  1S10. 

A.  Kherlrln,  Artnls.  Cal  SB 

A  Convenient  Wire  Stretcher;  June,  1*20. 

SEVEN  PRIZES  of  $3  each  $21 

Mrs.  II.  E.  Kline.  Ceres,  Cal   $4    Km  ma  Smith.  MIIHIIIe,  Cal   I 

How  I  nslse  Chicks;  September,  l»t0.  How  to  Make  a  Sack  Holder:  July,  19J0. 

Wni.  Schmidt,  Unit.  Cal  1    „      M    ,„  >,„„,.,   San  Francisco.  Cal.  S 

How    1    Reduced    My    Poultry    Feed  dewing  Minis    October  li'O 

Costa:  May,  1910.  ««  *-  _j  '   «->  _  . 

A.  C.  Thompson.  East  Sun  Diego.  Cal    S3    *•  "««T.  Garden  t.rove,  Cal  3 

How  to  Get  Big  Hatches  With  Hens;  Engine  Oil  aa  a  "Fly-Shoo:"  Sept  em  - 

June,  1920.  ber.  1910. 

V.  J.  Wells.  Richmond,  Cal  93 

A  Home-Mnde  Level:  July,  1>!0. 


TEN  PRIZES  of  $2  each. 


tin  type  but  nfl 


m.  Cal...  • 
ile  Scraps 


Mrs.  F.  tinner. 

A  Cure  for  1 
yet  publish 
Mrs.  Chas.  CUr 
A  Retter  Wo 

to  Chickens:  June.  1910. 

George  C.  Crowe.  Tulare,  Cal   t 

Method   of   Burning   Orchard  Prun- 
Inv*;  July.  l»:o. 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Enns.  Salinas.  Cal   t 

Raby  Chick  Feeding;  June.  1920. 

J.  A.  K.rlrk».>n,  Monnn  Its.  Cal   « 

Mr   Pry    Plowing   Experience;  May. 
1920. 


Hov>.  Cal  SJ    Mr«.  J.  Kmcr»on.  Auburn,  Cal. 


Mrs.  K. 
Tuerman, 


i.  Cal.;  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Cal. :  A.  Thomas. 


\a>9  Qatos.  Cal.;  Mrs.  F 
Preston.  Cal.:  H.  W,  Kl 
Cal.;  Mrs.  Nettle  Brlgga 
Rcssle  Eggcr,  Waldo.  Or 
gerald.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Santa   Rosa.   Cat:  Miss 


O.  A.  Fsrnlof, 
Mary  Goulard. 


Emeryville,  Cal.:  Mra  C  Walla,  Polo, 
Cal.:  F.  A.   Wlldendorf.  Woodland.  Cal. 


$20 
M 


New  fee  for  Peanut  Butter;  Novem- 
ber, 1920. 

Mra.  E.  C.  Gnrmon,  lllghgrovr.  Cal   * 

A  Substitute  for  Linoleum:  July,  1920. 

Win.  Rett.  Volley  Center.  Cat    • 

Tin  Can  Irrigation;  October,  1910. 
Hugh  V.  Harris.  SrbaMopol,  Cal   t 

A  Place  for  the  Horsewhip;  October, 

Daniel"  E.  Roberts,  Tulare,  Cal   t 

Teaching  Chicks  to  Roost.  Septem- 
ber, 1910. 

TOTAL  PRIZES   $136.00 

HONORABLE  MENTION  IS  GIVEN  THE  FOLLOWING: 
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SUM 

Furthermore,  most  of  this  work  has 
been  done  at  the  University  Farm,  at 
Davis,  although  limited  tests  have 
been  made  elsewhere,  so  that  the  re- 
sults obtained  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  various  varieties,  but 
do  not  enable  us  to  say  definitely 
what  they  will  do  in  sections  where 
the  climate  is  wholly  different. 

Results  of  Testa 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  barley 
tested,  only  four,  so  far,  have  showa 
marked  superiority  over  the  common 
coast  barley.  The  yields  of  these 
varieties,  as  compared  with  common 
barley  for  the  years  1911  to  1918  in- 
clusive, during  most  of  which  period 
the  writer  was  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
perimental work,  are  given  in  the  ac- 
companying table. 

The  university  experiments  were 
conducted  on  fallow  land  each  sea- 
son, in  order  to  keep  the  varieties 
pure,  so  that  the  yields  obtained  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  under 
normal  field  conditions.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  ac- 
tual yields  obtained  are  unimportant, 
the  important  data  being  the  COM- 
PARATIVE yields  as  shown  by  the 
last  two  columns. 

Comparison  of  Yields 

It  will  be  noticed  that  "Improved 
California,  4000"  gave  an  average 
yield  of  20  per  cent  higher  than  th* 
common  barley  for  the  six  years  in 
which  it  has  been  under  trial.  This 
strain  is  of  particular  interest,  since 
it  is  a  pure-line  selection  of  our  com- 
mon barley,  developed  by  the  station, 
and  the  results  show  clearly  whai 
may  be  done  to  improve  our  crop  by 
careful  selection.  Not  only  has  il 
proven  superior  to  common  barley, 
but  it  has  also  exceeded,  in  yield,  all 
other  varieties  tested.  In  its  habit  of 
growth,  it  resembles  common  barley 
so  closely  as  to  be  indistinguishable, 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  adaptable 
to  the  same  conditions  as  the  former 
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Unfortunately,  we  have  not  as  yet 
had  opportunity  to  try  it  out  consist- 
ently under  field  conditions,  but  such 
trials  as  have  been  made  indicate  thai 
it  will  do  well  on  any  good  grain 
soil,  with  a  fair  supply  of  moisture — 
conditions  such  as  are  found  in  most 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  a  pan. 
at  least,  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
In  field  trials  at  the  University  Farm, 
this  improved  strain  has  consistently 
outyielded  other  varieties  except  in 
the  drier  years,  and  has  confirmed 
the  results  presented  above. 

Results  on  Grain  Ranch 

In  1919  a  rather  extensive  test  was 
given  this  variety  by  R.  Sale  of  Red 
Bluff,  California.  He  seeded  a  por- 
tion of  a  field  to  Improved  California 
No.  4000.  and  the  remainder  to  com 
mon  barley.  The  yield  from  the  for- 
mer was  twelve  sacks  per  acre,  and 
that  from  the  latter  eight  sacks  per 
acre,  a  net  gain  of  50  per  cent.  The 
yields  obtained  were  low.  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crop  was  not  seeded 
until  early  in  March,  and  received  no 
rain  after  planting. 

Of  the  introduced  varieties,  in.  our 
tests  at  Davis,  Tennessee  Winter  has 
given  the  best  results  over  a  period 
of  eight  years.  While  it  is  a  winter 
variety,  a  little  later  in  maturing  than 
our  common  barley,  and  requires  a 
long  growing  season,  it  possesses 
manv  qualities  of  merit.  It  is  particu- 
larly ajuited  to  the  heavier  soils  that 
are  inclined  to  become  extremely  wei 
and  water-logged  during  the  rainy 
season,  suffering  much  less  from  thi« 
condition  than  other  varieties. 

It  also  is  almost  wholly  immune 
"leaf  scald."  ( Rhyncosporium).  one 
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"The  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  our  two  motor  trucks  are  helping  us  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  farming.  These  pneumatics  travel  anywhere  in  the  fields  and,  during  threshing,  enabled  us 
to  dispense  with  eight  teams  and  eight  drivers.  We  had  had  to  pay  the  drivers  of  these  teams 
up  to  $8  a  day,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  teams  and  the  outfits.  Also  we  have  sold  pasture 
and  bought  farm  land  in  place  of  it.  There  are  many  other  savings— of  labor,  time  and 
money.  Due  to  the  quickness  of  the  big  Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  we  now  can  make  inore  hay 
while  the  sun  shines."— M.   W.  Bever,^  Farmer,  Colby,  Kansas ,  Rural  Route  No.  1 

JT  is  everywhere  observable,  as  above,  that  the  This  activity  permits  entirely  economical  haul- 
traction,  cushioning  and  activity  of  Good-  ing  to  and  from  motorized  machinery,  and  by 
year  Cord  Tires  on  motor  trucks,  effect  large  bringing  more  selling  points  within  hauling 
savings  for  farmers.  range,  often  reduces  marketing  costs, 

This  traction  overcomes  handicaps  of  soft,  All  these  virtues  of  the  big  pneumatics  are 
slippery  going,  of  weather  and  of  grade  which  made  most  practical  by  Goodyear  Cord  con- 
formerly  caused  hauling  delay  and  added  struction  which  sinews  them  with  unusual 
expense  in  all  kinds  of  farming.  strength  and  endurance. 

Thiscushioningsafeguardsloadsliableto injury,  Farmers'  reports  on  motorization  and  pneu- 

shrinkage  or  waste  when  unduly  jarred,  and  matics  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested,  by 

thus  enables  the  sale  of  full  quantity  and  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 

quality  at  best  prices.  Akron,  Ohio,  or  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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The  KRESKY 
Brooder  Stove 


or 


"Pride  of  Petaluma" 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DE- 
LIVERY. BURNS  COAL 
OIL  or  DISTILLATE. 
Perfect  automatic  regulation. 
WARMS  THE  FLOOR,  FUR- 
NISHES PLENTY  OF 
FRESH  AIR. 

PRODUCES  PULLETS 
THAT  LAY  EGGS. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATA- 
LOGUE, No.  66.  - 

Kresky  Brooder 
Stove  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Benjamin  Franklin  said: 

"For  age  and  want  save 
while  you  may, 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a 
whole  day." 

Wise  old  Ben  Franklin 
preached  and  practiced  th« 
gospel  of  Thrift — and  became 
one  of  the  richest  men  of  his 
day. 

Systematically  applying  a 
small  portion  of  your  earn- 
ings— as  little  as  $10  a  month 
— on  the  purchase  of  good 
bonds  will  provide  an  assured 
Income  when  you  hare  grown 
too  old  to  earn. 

Our  plan  is  safe,  sure, 
simple.  An  interesting  book- 
let will  be  sent  on  request. 

Write  for  Booklet  (EA) 

nRTON, WOLFF  &  f;0 

Bonds  for  Investment 

L"1  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 
Telephone  HZ  12 


Hints  From  a  Beekeeper 


S  BEE-KEEPING  profitable  in 
California?"  an  often  asked,  but 
seldom  answered  question. 
"Yes,"  is  the  answer — provided,  the 
right  methods  are  used. 

For  the  past  25  years  I  have  been 
keeping  bees,  and  I  have  experienced 
unprofitable  seasons,  together  with 
many  profitable  ones.  However, 
within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to 
the  growing  demand  for  this  delect- 
able product,  as  well  as  for  the  bees, 
bee  keeping  has  been  put  on  a  more 
remunerative  basis.  If  one  wishes  to 
carry  this  occupation  merely  as  a 
sideline,  it  will  prove  both  interesting 
and  profitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired 
to  go  into  bee-keeping  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  the  present  day  cost  of 
lumber  and  necessary  fixtures  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  cost 
of  a  hive  of  two  stories  will  average 
about  $10,  with  $5  added  for  neces- 
sary fixtures  making  the  total  cost 
per  colony  about  $15.  By  using 
second-hand  lumber  and  fixtures, 
however,  one  can  build  his  own  hives 
and  fixtures,  thus  reducing  the  costs 
at  least  one-third. 

Other  necessary  articles  for  an 
apiary  of  about  250  colonies  are,  a 
good  bee  book,  a  smoker,  a  hive  tool 
(an  old  file  flattened  out  at  the  end 
will  do),  a  pair  of  fingerless  gloves 
and  a  veil  which  has  been  dyed  green. 
Bees  do  not  like  blaclfc  while  green 
and  the  likht  khaki  shades  do  not 
annoy  them.  Fuzzy  or  rough  cloth- 
ing also  seems  to  have  an  irritating 
effect. 

Location  of  an  Apiary 

There  are  three  important  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
locating  an  apiary,  the  first  of  which 
is  to  place  the  hives  where  they  will 
receive  the  morning  sun,  and  at  the 
same  titme  be  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  The  second  factor  is  to  provide 
water,  which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, and  may  conveniently  and 
satisfactorily  be  maintained  by  means 
of  a  float,  placed  in  a  barrel  or  trough. 

Many  honey  producers  believe  that 
the  apiary  should  be  located  below 
the  pasturage  in  order  that  the  bees 
will  carry  their  load  of  honey  down 
hill.  I  have  found  it  very  profitable 
to  locate  bees  in  several  different 
fields,  such  as  placing  one  yard  in 
sage,  another  in  an  orange  grove,  one 
in  alfalfa,  and  another  perhaps  in 
buckwheat  or  sweet  clover,  thus  in- 
suring some  kind  of  a  crop  of  honey 
each  year. 

The  third  factor  in  the  location  of 
an  apiary  is  that  it  be  placed  where 
there  is  plenty  of  pollen  for  the  bees 
to  use  for  breeding  upon.  A  few 
eucalyptus  trees  nearby  will  provide 
plenty  of  pollen,  but  in  a  case  where 
there  are  none,  artificial  meal  must 
be  put  out  for  the  bees  tot  gather. 

Where  it  is  necessany  to  rent  a 
space  for  the  apiary,  the  bee-keeper 
will  meet  with  many  different  experi- 
ences. Five  per  cent  of  the  crop,  or 
ten  cents  per  hive  are  very  fair  rates. 
I  have  also  paid  $20  cash  rent  per 
year  for  location  of  my  apiary,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  or  of  the  crop. 

It  is  a  well-accepted  fact  among 
fruit  and  bean  growers,  that  bees  are 
an  advantage  to  their  crop,  and  in 
many  cases  the  farmers  are  satisfied 
to  give  the  space  back  of  a  grove  or 
field,  in  exchange  for  some  honey  for 
"hot  cakes." 

How  to  Locate  a  Bee  Tree 

Locating  and"  catching  bees  in  the 
timber  and  rocks  of  California  offers 
good  sport.  Provide  yourself  with  a 
small  box.  having  a  wire  screen  cover, 
in  which  has  been  placed  some  honey 
or  syrup  as  bait,  and  set  it  in  an  open 
spot  in  the  timber.  You  will  not  have 
to  wait  long  before  it  is  located  by 


a  bee,  and  then  the  "line,"  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  started,  for  upon  its  re- 
turn to  the  box  the  explorer  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  workers,  who 
immediately  begin  to  gather  the  bait. 
The*  next  move  is  to  cover  the  box 
and  carry  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  direction  the  bees  are 
flying.  Then  open  the  box,  and  if 
the  line  continues  straight  ahead,  fol- 
low it  a  little  farther.  Get  a  cross- 
line  on  this  line,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  locate  your  bee-tree  somewhere 
along  the  crossline.  The  bees  then 
may  be  stupified  with  smoke. 

Feeding  for  Increase 

In  case  there  are  no  bee  trees  in 
your  locality,  the  increase  will  have 
to  be  gained  by  feeding.  This  will 
necessitate  putting  on  feeders  at  the 
back  of  the  hives  and  feeding  the 
colonies  daily.  If  the  brood  is  spread, 
the  queen  will  be  forced  to  lay.  Then 
nuclei  can  be  started.  (Nuclei  are 
little  swarms  taken  from  larger  ones, 
and  by  adding  a  frame  of  brood  every 
week,  they  may  soon  be  enlarged  to 
full  colonies.)  In  making  increases,  it 
is  best  to  buy  a  few  good  Italian 
queens  from  a  reliable  breeder,  as  this 
race  of  bees  is  best. 

One    of     the    most  interesting 

f  1*4**1**4* 

Risky  Business? 

"T*  HE  writer  of  this  article, 
^  Morris  Spencer,  offers  an  in- 
teresting suggestion  for  future  con- 
sideration of  grape  growers,  his 
plan  having  grown  out  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  grape  business 
since  the  advent  of  the  dry  era. 
His  scheme,  in  brief,  is  to  convert 
the  grapes  into  syrup  by  a  simple 
process  and  then  feed  the  syrup  to 
bees,  which  will  manufacture  it 
into  a  very  good  grade  of  honey, 
he  asserts. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  pos- 
sible effect  on  the  bees  should  the 
syrup  "turn"  a  little  and  go  to 
their  heads.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
however,  prospective  honey-pro- 
ducers are  warned,  that  in  this 
event  some  of  the  neighbors  might 
be  stung  and  the  owner  involved 
in  serious  difficulties.  It  is  con- 
sidered advisable,  therefore,  to 
try  the  syrup  on  the  poultry  be- 
fore experimenting  with  bees. 

branches  of  bee-keeping  is  queen- 
rearing.  A  good  Italian  breeding 
queen  must  be  secured;  then  the  best 
of  stock  can  be  produced  by  cell- 
grafting.  This  is  done  by  lifting  the 
little  larva  from  the  combs  and  plac- 
ing them  with  a  small  spoon  or  needle 
in  a  queen-cell.  After  they  have  been 
attended  for  several  weeks,  these  cells 
are  introduced  into  the  small  nuclei 
where  they  hatch,  are  mated,  and  soon 
begin  laying. 

The  queen  bee  will  lay  about  3500 
eggs  per  day,  or  three  and  a  half 
times  her  weight.  She  can  lay  either 
a  fertilized  or  unfertilized  egg.  as 
she  chooses.  The  fertilized  egg  pro- 
duces the  worker — the  unfertilized 
egg  the  drone.  In  case  of  the  loss 
of  the  old  queen,  the  bees  have  their 
own  method  of  meeting  the  situation. 
Within  a  few  weeks  if  they  fail  to 
raise  another,  some  of  the  old  bees 
of  the  hive  will  lay  eggs.  In  order 
to  aYoid  this,  the  apiarist  must  put 
a  good  queen  in  the  hive. 

Very  profitable  in  the  spring  care 
of  bees,  is  feeding,  which  in  some  in- 
stances almost  doubles  their  strength. 
If  they  become  too  strong  before  the 
honey  flow  however,  a  fine  lot  of  in- 
crease can  be  made  and  doubled  back 


into  old  hives  as  the  flow  starts,  thus 
providing  good  strong  colonies.  How- 
ever, before  this  suggestion  is  fol- 
lowed, the  high  price  of  sugar  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Prevention  of  Swarming 

If  there  is  an  "open"  spring  with 
plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine,  consid- 
erable swarming  is  apt  to  result.  This 
can  be  kept  down,  however,  by  "equal- 
izing the  brood,"  or  by  making  in- 
crease with  the  intention  of  doubling 
it  back  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow, 
as  well  as  but  cutting  out  the  queen- 
cells  started  in  the  colonies  that  arc 
preparing  to  swarm. 

Colonies  wanting  to  swarm  also 
may  be  requeened,  by  introducing 
good  Italian  stock.  When  introduc- 
ing the  queen  to  a  hive  of  bees,  feed 
the  colony  for  a  day  or  so  while  the 
bees  are  removing  the  queen  from 
the  cage.  - 

A  very  handy  appliance,  called  an 
"alley-trap,"  may  be  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  hive,  which  will  catch 
the  queen,  and  the  swarm  thus  will 
be  held  until  someone  arrives  to  put 
it  in  the  hive.  The  swarm  always 
should  be  given  a  frame  of  unsealed 
brood,  which  will  keep  them  in  their 
location. 

Diseases  of  Bees 

The  worst  desease  affecting  bees 
is  "foul  brood,"  which  is  controlled 
most  satisfactorily  by  the  State  in- 
spector. The  most  effective  method 
of  keeping  hives  free  from  this  dis- 
ease, is  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
robbing.  Also,  when  bees  are  fed,  ex- 
treme care  should  be  taken,  as  the 
germ  of  the  disease  is  carried  in  the 
honey,  and  can  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  apiary  to  another.  It  may 
be  recognized  by  the  appearance  in 
the  brood  of  little  holes  in  the  cap- 
pings,  and  its  adherence  to  a  tooth- 
pick stuck  into  the  cell.  The  best 
cure  I  know  of  is  the  "starvation 
method" — letting  them  go  without 
food  for  three  days. 

Much  has  been  done  to  eliminate 
disease  in  bees,  and  each  year  the 
State  inspector  calls  on  all  bee-keep- 
ers, inspecting  the  hives,  and  demand- 
ing that  they  be  transferred  to  clean 
hives  regularly.  Old,  infested  hives 
are  burned. 

Extracting  the  Honey 

When  extracting  honey,  I  use  two 
wheelbarrows,  keeping  the  work  in 
progress  without  a  stop.  I  also  use 
two  extractors,  connected  in  such  a 
way  that  the  honey  will  flow  from 
them  into  a  tank. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the 
honey  while  working  with  it,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  there  is  no 
honey  coming  in,  or  the  colony  is 
weak,  as  the  bees  will  steal  it. 

The  bee-keeper  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  let  his  bees  seal  all  the  honey 
before  extracting,  as  they  will  not 
cap  it  until  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to 
be  eaten.  Many  bee-keepers  take  the 
honey  from  the  hive  before  it  is 
sealed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  work  of 
uncapping.  This  is  a  serious  mistake, 
as  honey  in  this  condition  is  very 
green,  and  will  ferment  easily. 

With  care  in  scraping  lids  and 
frames,  quite  an  amount  of  wax  may 
be  collected  in  a  year's  time. 

Shipping  Bees 

Shipping  bees  by  mail  is  practiced 
extensively  all  over  the  country.  A 
very  satisfactory  method  of  shipment 
is  to  pfcee  a  few  dozen  bees,  to- 
gether with  the  queen,  in  a  small 
screened  cage,  putting  in  a  small 
amount  of  candy  for  feed.  They  then 
may  be  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  mail,  and  pound 
packages  of  bees,  either  by  parcel  post 
or  express. 
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Get  a  Canadian  Farm 

from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 


The  Home  Maker 


THE  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  you  a  great  opportunity  to  own  a  farm 
home.  Many  of  these  farms  have  paid  for  themselves  with  the  first  crop.  Out 
of  its  last  big  block  of  reserved  farm  lands  you  can  buy  your 
farm  under  a  plan  of  long  term  easy  payments  that  is  remark- 
able in  the  history  of  farm  investments.  The  country  is  ideal 
for  mixed  farming  as  well  as  grain  growing.  Later,  the  same 
lands  can  be  bought  only  from  private  owners,  and  naturally  the 
work  of  cultivation  and  improvement  will  make  the  prices 
higher.  We  urge  investigation  now.  Never  again  on  the  North 
American  continent  will  farm  lands  be  offered  at  prices  so  low. 

Your  Last  Big  Opportunity 

Until  this  land  is  disposed  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  of- 
fers you  the  most  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  world  to  own  a 
farm,  achieve  independence  and  grow  rich  m  Western  Canada. 
It  offers  to  sell  you  farm  lands  in  the  rich  open  prairies  and  fer- 
tile park  lands  of  the  Lloydminster  and  Battleford  Districts  of 
Central  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  or  in  Manitoba  for  an  aver- 
age of  about  $18.00  an  acre. 


Twenty  Years  to  Earn  and  to  Pay 


ALL  YOU  have  to  pay  down  is  10  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price.  If  land  is  purchased  under  settle- 
ment conditions,  no  further  payment  of  principal 
until  end  of  fourth  year,  then  sixteen  annual  pay- 
ments. Interest  is  6  per  cent.  This  means  that 
twenty  years  is  given  you  in  which  to  pay  for  your 
farm  home  and  it  may  pay  for  itself  with  one  crop. 

If  you  would  prosper  on  a  rich  Canadian  farm, 
as  have  thousands  of  others,  this  is  the  time  to  make 
your  investigation.  There  is  no  easier  plan  of  secur- 
ing a  Canadian  farm  than  under  the  liberal  condi- 
tions of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  In  Central  Saskatche- 
wan, Seager  Wheeler  grew  the  world's  prize  wheat. 
At  Lloydminster  the  world's  prize  oats  were  grown. 
Here  in  this  fertile  country  is  the  final  opportunity 
for  you  to  acquire  a  farm  that  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent. 

No  Taxes  on  Your  Improvements 

The  system  of  taxation  encourages  your  success.  There  Is  a 
small  tax  on  the  land— seldom  more  than  20  cents  an  acre  for 
all  purposes— but  there  are  no  taxes  on  your  live  stock,  build- 
ings improvements,  implements  or  personal  effects.  Uood 
markets,  modern  schools,  roads,  churches,  amusements,  make 
farm  life  desirable  and  attractive. 

No  Sale  Without  Investigation 

You  must  be  satisfied  and  have  every  question  answered  before 
taking  up  your  home.  Investigation  is  invited  and  made  easy. 
Upon  request  we  will  arrange  all  details  of  an  investigation  trip 
to  suit  your  time  and  convenience. 


BUREAU  OF  CANADIAN 
INFORMATION 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way will  furnish  you  with 
the  latest  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  Canadian 
agriculture  and  industry  from 
their  Reference  Libraries  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Mon- 
treal. No  charge  or  obligation 
attaches  to  this  service.  Busi- 
ness organizations  and  others 
are  invited  to  make  use  of  it- 
Write  or  call  at  the  Bureau  of 
Canadian  Information  at 
165  E.  Ontario  St,  Chicago 
1270  Broadway,  >New  York,  or 
336  Windsor  Station,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q. 

Special  Rates  for  Homeseekers  and  Full  Information 

Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekers  make  inspection  easy.  You 
can  also  secure,  free,  illustrated  pamphlets,  full  of  facts  and  gov- 
ernment figures  about  land  values,  acreage  yields,  climate,  West- 
ern Canada's  farm  achievements  of  the  past  and  its  possibilities 
of  future  development,  and  setting  out  in  detail  its  plans  of  selling 
farms  to  settlers  on  easy  payment  terms.    Write  today. 

M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  St.  E.,  Calgary,  Canada 

Don't  Delay  Your  Investigation 

This  announcement  calls  attention  to  the  last  great  block  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Reserve  farm  lands.  There  is  time  for  thoroiign, 
careful  investigation.  But  there  is  no  time  for  delay  in  deciding 
to  make  that  investigation.    The  forehanded  man  will  act  today. 


M.  E.  THORNTON,  Supt.  of  Colonization 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

961  First  Street  E.,  Calgary,  Alberta 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  more  about: 

[  ]  Farm  opportunities  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

[  ]  Irrigation  farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

[  ]  Special  railway  rates  for  homeseekers. 

[  ]  Business  and  industrial  opportunities  in  Western  Canada. 

[  ]  Town  lots  in  growing  Western  towns. 


My  Name 


Address 


Town    State. 
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Your  Last  Chance 


to  Enter  Orchard  and  Farm's  Fourth  Annual  Puzzle  Contest 

$2000.00  T>  T>  T  V  17  CJ  Contest  Ends 
in  50  Cash    X    IX  1  Lk  Sid  tO    December  20 


No  trick  or  chance  involved  in  an  endeavor  to  win  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  solution.   Your  opportunity 
to  earn  $600  in  gold.   Fifty  prizes  offered,  each  valued  at  $6  to  $600. 

COUNT  THE  CIRCLES 


The  Prizes 


First  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$600 


$100 


to  which  will  be  added  100  times 
the  amount  paid  on  subscription  by 
the  winner;  also  $10  tor  each  new 
j  subscriber,  not  to  exceed  tlve,  se- 
cured by  the  winner. 


Second  Prize 


$75 


Maximum 
Amount 


$375 


to  which  will  b*  added  60  time*  th« 
amount  paid  on  -ubgcrlption  by  tba 
,     winner;  alto  f  20  for  etch  new  subscriber,  not 
'   to  exceed  fire,  eeoured  by  the  winner. 


Third  Prize 


Maximum 
Amount 


$250 


$50 

Fourth  Prize  1 


to  which  will  be  added  15  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  subscriber,  not 
"    to  exceed  fire,  secured  by  the  winner. 


Amount 


$185 


to  which  will  be  added  II  time*  the 
amount  paid  on  a ubecr.pt ton  by  the 
r.    winner;  also  $20  for  each  new  subscriber,  not 
'    to  exoeed  five,  eeoured  by  the  winner. 


$25, 
Fifth  Prize 


Maximum  C'l/JA 
Amount  $101/ 


$20, 


to  which  will  be  added  10  times  the 
amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
winner;  also  ISO  for  each  new  sob- 
T,  scrlber.  not  to  exceed  five,  secured 
by  the  winner. 

Ten  Prizes  AmolTlSOEach 


to  which  will  be  added  fire  times 
the   amount    paid   on  subscription 
r  by  the  winner. 


$13Each 


Fifteen  Prizes'" 

f£  P  to  whloh  will  be  added  twice  the 
J)J  amount  paid  on  subscription  by  the 
'     /  winner. 

.  Twenty  Prizest=,m$6  Each 
$2 


to  whloh  will  be  added  the  amount 
i)  paid  on  eabaciiptlon  by  the  winner- 


General  Facts  and  Rules 

No  one  directly  or  Indirectly  connected  with  Orchard 
end  Farm,  or  reel  din  f  out  of  the  territory  elsewhere 
•peed/led,  will  be  permitted  to  participate  In  tbii  con- 
tent. Where  the  paper  It  already  being  s u beer i bed 
for.  the  money  for  the  renewal  should  be  sent  In  the 
name  of  the  one  woo  has  been  subscribing  for  the 

eper  right  along.  If  some  other  member  of  the 
Tilly  wants  the  solution  of  the  puzxle  entered  In  bis 
or  her  name,  merely  pin  a  small  slip  of  paper  to  the 
rubecxlptlon  blank  below,  writing  thereon  whose  name 
the  solution  Is  to  be  registered  In, 

The  date  of  registering  a  solution  has  nothing  to 
do  with  winning  e  prise. 

Explanations  and  ruling*  on  sny  of  the  conditions 
of  the  contest  will  be  extended  to  all  requesting 
them.  However,  Orchard  and  Farm  reserves  the  right 
to  decide  any  Questions  or  dlaputee  which  may  arise, 
end  in  e  spirit  of  falrneae  for  all  concerned,  those 
who  enter  the  contest  agree  to  abide  by  such  rulings. 

As  many  prises  will  be  reserrrd  as  there  are  con- 
testants tied  on  any  solution  before  any  prises  are 
awarded  for  a  lees  correct  solution. 

When  submitting  a  solution,  merely  fill  out  the 
blank  below,  first  cutting  It  ju\  neatly  around  the 
margin.  No  solution  can  be  changed  after  It  has 
been  registered,  but  additional  solutions.  If  desired, 
may  be  registered  under  the  some  conditions  as 
the  first. 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  ia  to  count  the  circles.  Every  circle  it  com- 
plete. There  are  no  parts  of  circles  or  shams  or  decep- 
tions of  any  sort  in  the  puzzle.  Accuracy  and  patience 
are  the  main  requisites  for  arriving  at  the  correct  or 
nearest  correct  count.  Those  who  display  these  qualifi- 
cations to  the  best  advantage  will  solve  the  puzzle  best. 

No  Extra  Charge  for  Entering 

This  contest  is  offered  as  a  means  of  entertaining  our 
readers  and  to  induce  those  who  are  not  regular  readers 
to  become  permanent  subscribers.  No  extra  charge  Is 
made  for  participation  in  the  contest.  The  regular  sub- 
scription price  of  Orchard  and  Farm  is  charged  and  every 
subscriber,  old  or  new,  can  participate  in  the  contest  on 
this  basis.  The  only  condition  Is  that  subscription  remittances 
must  be  sent  in  at  the  same  time  as  your  solution,  if  you  are 
already  paid  In  advance,  your  time  will  be  extended. 

Solutions  unaccompanied  by  money  for  subscriptions  will  not 
bs  registered.  The  Contest  Manager  will  not  oe  responsible  for 
money  sent  after  solutions  have  been  forwarded  or  In  separate 
envelopes. 

Every  one  entering  this  contest  will  be  treated  with  equal  fair- 
ness, and  as  there  Is  no  charge  made  for  participation  in  this  con- 
test beyond  ordinary  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm,  all  thoss 
entering  will,  as  a  condition,  be  required  to  abide  by  the  ruling  of 
the  Contest  Manager  on  any  and  all  questions  that  may  arise. 

This  Is  Important 

The  first  five  prizes  may  also  be  Increased  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  each  by  Interesting  five  farmers  who  are  not  now  reg- 
ular subscribers  to  become  such,  whether  they  participate  In  the 
contest  or  not.  Each  one  of  these  new  subscribers  must  pay  not 
less  than  the  minimum  amount,  $1.00,  required  to  be  paid  by  all 
who  compete  for  the  prizes.  whether  this  or  s  greater  amount 
be  paid  It  will  all  apply  on  subscriptions  for  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM.  Any  new  subscribers  you  secure  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  contest  on  the  same  terms  as  herein  provided.  The 
name,  address  and  amount  paid  by  each  of  these  new  subscribers 
must  be  sent  In  on  one  of  the  accompanying  blanks,  whether  they 
participate  In  the  contest  or  not.  The  name  of  these  new  subscribers 
may  be  sent  In  with  or  before  or  after  you  send  your  solution, 
and  you  will  receive  credit  for  the  same. 

ORCHARD  and  FARM 

LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


"0"  Is  in*  se 
border  of  snarl  li  set 
to  bs  sousled. 


HOW  TO  ENTER 

This  contest  Is  open  to  residents  of  the  United  Btatee 
west  of  Denver.  Those  residing  In  this  territory,  upon 
payment  of  not  less  than  II  or  more  than  H  with  each 
different  solution  of  the  puzzle.,  will  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  the  prises.  Tou  may  submit  one  solution 
or  as  many  different  ones  as  you  wish.  With  each 
solution,  however,  you  must  send  not  less  than  Jl  or 
more  than  14.  All  money  paid  In  the  contest  will  bs 
credited  to  your  subscription  for  Orchard  snd  Farm. 
If  you  already  receive  the  paper  the  amount  or  amounts 
you  pay  will  be  credited  to  you  and  your  subscription 
advanced  that  much  further.  If  you  are  not  now  a 
subscriber  you  may  become  one  by  sending  In  a  solu- 
tion of  the  puzzle  snd  what  ever  amount  you  wish 
from  $1  to  ft. 

DECIDING  TIES 
In  the  stent  of  ties,  s  second  puzxle  will  be  presented  for  thoss 
lied  to  ff.iv..  it  will  consist  of  s  certain  number  of  figures  In 
straight  m»i  across  s  chart,  and  the  drawing  of  a  chain  of  cJrclsa 
serosa  the  chsrt  so  that  the  figures  In  the  circles  when  added 
together  will  total  the  greatest  sum.  ProrUlon  for  further  ties 
will  he  made  to  the  extent  that  the  chart  will  be  changed  for 
'  Ilea,  after  which.  If  sny  ties  ensus. 


the  contestants 


the  full  value  of  the  prise  tied  for. 


CONTEST  CLOSES 

at  6  p  sj  .  December  to. 
1020.  Additional  charts  sod 
further  Information  if  desired 
furnished  on  application 


SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 

I  Vssr   II. M 

S  Years   12. OS 

•  Vssra   $4.00 


HOH'TION  GOV  PON 


Date  sent  

Orchard  and  Farm. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — I  enclose   

for  years'  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Nam*   

Address   

SOLUTION  AND  PAYMENTS 


My  Count  is    |  

Are  you  now  a  subscriber?  Answsr  

If  you  wsnt  paper  sent  elsewhere  than  abovo 
dress  give  Name  and  Address  below. 
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I 
I 


I 

I 


p 
I 
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1915  PUZZLE  WINNERS 

1 —  H.  V.  Modem.  582  N.  High  St..  Salem.  Ore.  $400.00 

2—  Esther  Anderson.  2309  Buah.  San  Francisco.  225.00 
8 — George  O.  Savage.  Newport.  Ore   125.00 

4 —  Flora  Faylor.  Olympia.  Wash   70.00 

5 —  It.  W.  Ktunj.  201  Hlnea  Terrace.  Macon.  Ga.  40.00 
S — W.  B.  Anderson.  Indian  School.  Phoenix...  25.00 

7—  Mrs.  A.  M.  Lalng.  617  E.  25th  Are..  Spokane  25.00 

8 —  Mra.  K    L.  Dearborn.  Fairfield.  Cal   25.00 

It — J.  A.  Phillips.  So.  Carrollton.  Ky   25.00 

10—  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fix.  Fairfield.  Cal   12.50 

11—  W.  C.  Wlmblah.  It.  F.  D.  1.  Macon.  Ga   15.00 

12—  A,  E.  Mart*.  P.  O.  Box  711,  Atlanta.  Ga. . .  25.00 

13—  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gaah.  818  5th  Ave.,  San  Franclaco  12.50 

14—  W.  I,.  Phillips,  Atlanta.  Ga..  Care  Texas  Co.  25.u0 

16—  F.  A.  Tetche,  Garbervtlle.  Cal   25.00 

15—  Mrs.  R.  Fallas.  128  Evans  St.,  UMah.  Cal.  11.00 

17—  R.   h.  Aycock.  P.  O.   Box  488.  Atlanta.  Ga.  11.00 

18—  Mra.  C.  B.  James,  1424  Hazel  St..  Macon.  Ga.  11.00 

19 —  J.  M.  Brown.  1701  Gougb  St..  San  Franclaco  11.00 

20—  W.  Allen  Stanley.  565  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco  11.00 

21—  E.  O.  Terry.  883  Eddy  St..  8an  Franclaco   11.00 

22—  Chan.  Adair  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  1417.  Atlanta.  Ga.  7.00 

23—  Loren  Hall.  261  N.  First  St..  San  Jose.  Cal.  11.00 

24—  Paul  It.  Corrigan.  224  Van  Nuys  Bldg..  L.  A.  11.00 

25—  Frank  Tarbell,  Lockeford.  Cal   11.00 

26—  Chas.  A.  Turck.  Santa  Maria,  Cal   11.00 

27 —  J.  8.  Howell.  68  E.  1st  St.  s  .  Salt  Lake  City  11.00 

28—  H.  C.   Tillman.  Salem.  Ore   11.00 

29—  Mr.  Fallas  McGregor,  UUah.  Cal   11.00 

80 —  Jno.  Egbert  Stevens,  Care  Stanford  Med.  Dept.  11.00 

31—  Mra.  I.  T.  Knead.  460  31st  Ave.,  San  Francisco  5.00 

32 —  Chas.  Ainalee,  2102  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  5.00 

83—  F.  P.  Cooper.  4161  Piedmont  Ave..  Oakland.  5.00 

84 —  F.  J.  Wuestboff.  4212  25th  St..  San  Francisco  5.00 

35—  Mrs.  J.  H.  Caught  an.  1143  55th  St..  Oakland  5.00 

86 —  P.  E.  Bowman,  Egan,  Ga.   2.50 

87—  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Mlddleton.  Placervllle.  Cal   5.60 

38— F.  Foltln,  3038  W.  38th  Place.  Chicago.  III..  5.00 

88—  Miss  M.  I.    Hunter,  Berkeley,  Cal   2.50 

40—  J.  E.  Nowels,  1317  Octavla  St.,  8an  Frsnclsco  5.00 

41—  F.  C.  Grlsez,  Menlo  Park.  Cal   5.00 

42—  W.  E.  Wright.  515  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco.  5.00 
.43 — M.  L.  Little.  Amity,  Ore.,  B.  F.  D.  1.  Box  75  5.00 

44—  J.  G.  Nlslus.  1068  Bellomy.  Santa  Clara.  Cal.  5.00 

45 —  C.  Donald  Nowels.  Coalings.  Csl   5.00 

46—  J.  A.  Scherzlnger.  816  E.  8th  s  .  Portland.  Ore.  5.00 

47—  Mrs.  J.  J.  Pope,  Lodi.  Cal.,  B.  F.  D.  1   5.00 

48—  A.  J.  Btrubhar.  Hubbard.  Ore   3.00 

49—  W.  R.  Morgan.  525  Market  St..  San  Francisco  5  00 
60— Mrs.  E.   W.   BlUeb.  Bodle,  Cal   4  00 

Total  1,328.00 

1917  PUZZLE  WINNERS 

1—  Miss  Margaret  Hotter.  Berkeley.  Cal   $400  00 

2—  Howard  H.  stokes,  Kent*  Ana.  Cal   200.00 

8— Homer  E.  Chantry.  East  Auburn.  Cal   100.00 

4 —  F.   P.   Cooper,  Oakland.   Cal   55.00 

5—  W.  B.  Anderson,  Phoenix,  Arix   85.00 

6—  1.  B.  Forsyth.  Spokane.  Wash   8.00 

7—  J.  M.   Bomberger,  Modesto.  Cal   9.00 

8—  A.  F.  Gates.  Los  Angeles.  Cal   9.00 

8— C.  R.  Adams,  Fresno,  Cal   6.00 

10 —  George  M.  Larson,  Men  an,  Idaho   9.00 

11—  John  Sorracco.  Sierra  City.  Csl   9,00 

12—  Mrs.  J.  Zerga.  Sierra  City.  Cal   8  00 

13—  Mra.   A.   M.   Lalng.   Spokane,  Wash   9.00 

14—  Alfred  B.  Mlgnola.  Blanco,  Cal   9.00 

15—  Mrs.  B.   H.  Drake.  Irving.   Ore   9.00 

16—  A.  B.  Collier.  Coqullle.  Ore   9.00 

17—  Albert  P    Drake.   Irving.   Ore   9.00 

18—  A.  L.  Fraaer,  Bureka.  Cal   6.00 

19—  Esther  E.  Carson.  Lakeside,  Cal   6.00 

20—  Ruth  M.  Branch,  Los  Angeles.  Cal   9.00 

21—  Georgo  W.  Harris.  Oakesdale,  Wash   7.0U 

112— P.  E.  Dufour,  Berkeley.  Cal   9.00 

28— Harry  Hicks,  Berkeley,  Cal   8  00 

24 — Mra.  A.  B.  Hansby,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal   9.00 

85—  V.  A.  Wllley.  Santa.  Crux.  Cal   9.00 

26— Mrs.   G.  Bobb,  Oakland.  Cal   8.00 

2T— W.  C.  Gash.  Berkeley.  Cal   8  00 

28—  B.  P.   Kemp.   Bulaun.  Cal   4  00 

29—  George  M.   Post,   Salem.  Ore   *.»0 

30—  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Dart,  Placervllle.  Cal   4.O0 

81—  W.  B.  Hill.  San  Francisco    4.00 

r2 — J.   L.   Andrae.   Oakland.  Cal   4.00 

88— Mrs.  O.  8.   Reach.  Fresno,  Cal   4.00 

84—  B.  W.  Bcholes,  Boquel.  Cal   8.00 

88— H.   K    Meyer.   San  Franclaco    4.00 

86—  M.  Aimce  Rossi.  8an  Franclaco    4.00 

87—  A.  O.  Walker,  Coqullle.  Ore   4.00 

88—  A.  A.  Moore,  San  Anselmo.  Csl   4.00 

89—  Louis  F.  Baton.  St.  Helena.  Cal   4.00 

40— J.  Weston  Martin.  Oakesdsle.  Wash   3.00 

41—  Mrs.  A.  Msthlesen,  Sao  Francisco    4.00 

42—  Rudolph   Leonhsrt.    San   Anselmo.   Cal   4.00 

48— Mrs.  Msry  Elliott,  Alameda.  Cal   4  00 

44 —  It    B.  Symington,  San  Francisco   4.00 

45—  F.  P.  Tatum,  Healdsburg,  Cal   4.00 

46—  Aug   Cedercrans.   Spokane.    Wash   3.00 

47 —  A.  G.  BlzzoU,  Oakland.  Cal   4.00 

48—  Victor  Burke.  Los  Gatos.   Cal   3»0 

49 —  H   C.  Tillman,  Morgan  Hill.  Cal   4.00 

60— C.  Belle.  San  Francisco    4.00 

51— 1.  G.  Nlslus.  banta  Clara.  Cal   4  00 

Total   1.068  50 

1919  PUZZLE  WINNERS 

1—  Blmer  A  Bowen.  614  Main  St..  Corona.  Cal.  $600.00 

2—  Oscsr  Hafcnilorfer,  200  Mtg.  Guar.  Bid..  L.  A.  300.00 
8— Mis.   Julia  Brlggs,  San  Francisco    250.00 

4—  C  J.  Wolfe.  114  No.  Central  Ave.,  Glendale  55.00 

5—  Mabel  Bracher.   1S34V4  Myrtle.  Los  Angeles  160.00 

6 —  J.  W.   Martin.   Oakesdsle.   Wash   30.00 

7—  F.  H.  Turner.  Battler.  Sierra  Co.,  Cal   30.00 

8 — J.  M.  T.  Easier.  San  Francisco   30  00 

9— Jao.  O.  Hanson,  San  Francisco    30.00 

10—  Wm.  K  Cullen.  San  Francisco    30.00 

11—  J.  G.  Nlslus.  Sanu  Clara.  Cal   80.00 

lj  p    E    Dufour.  1509  Hearst  Ave..   Berkeler  30.00 

18— G.  W.  Bartholomew.  Box  583  Casper.  Wyo...  30.00 

14—  C.  Bonnettl.  Santa  Marls.  Csl   30.00 

15—  Miss  June  Ruff.  851  Stsunton.  Portlsnd.  Ore.  30  00 

16—  Esrl  Ellis.   Box   215.   Oakesdale.  Wash   7.00 

17—  Geo.   M.  Larson.  Menan,  Idaho   13  00 

18—  M.  T.  Ellis,  Oakesdsle,  Wash  ,   J- 00 

19_Bertha  A.  Drake.  R.  F.  D.  A.  Eugene.  Ore..  13.00 

20—  E.  L.  Dearborn.  Fairfield.  Cal   13.00 

21—  Dora  Redeker.  Fairfield.  Cal   13  00 

22—  Miss  G.  E.   Preston,  Fslrficld.   Cal   700 

28—1.  H.   Hathway.  Tillamook.  Ore.   13.00 

U—l.  B.  Honey.  Bt.  L  Bay  City.  Ore   13  00 

28— Jno.   F.   MeKune.   Madera.    Cal....   1300 

26—  Mrs.   A.   M.  Lalng,   Spoksne,  Wash   13  00 

27—  Mrs.  W.  B.  Thomas.  Oakland.  Cal   13.00 

28—  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Watson.  Visalla.  Cal   13  00 

29—  R    D.  Farnsworth.  Los  Angeles    Js.oo 

50—  J.  J.  Carney.  San  Francisco    13  00 

81— B.  W.  Bcholes.  Berkeley.  Cal   J-00 

32— Donald  C.   Nowela.  San  Francisco  ....   6.00 

88—  J.  A.  Davy  Jr..  Bt.  1.  Box  70.  OJal  Cal.....  6.00 
S4—J.  L.  Andre.  5496  Kales  Ave..  Oakland,  Cal.  6.00 

85—  Irving  Overman.  San  Pedro.  Cal   J  ™ 

36—  O.  A.  Peterson.  Los  Angeles    J-«J 

87— B.  P.  Kemp.  8ubrun.  Cal   J  J? 

38— Edward  Kemp.  Fairfield.  Cal.....   J-00 

89—  Mrs.  R    Spalding.  Bunnrvale,  Cal   J-00 

40—  Elmer   Whlttakcr.   Wolf  Creek.   Ore   6.00 

41—  W.  B.  Doyle.  Box  8.  Arago.  Ore   6.00 

42—  S    Edw   Hall.  2412  8.  Main.  Los  Angeles...  6.00 

43—  Mrs    R'  L   Kcgg.  Portervllle.  Csl   6.00 

44—  Clyde  D    Cushman,  Los  Angeles   J-OO 

45—  Msrtln  Hsmm.  Beedley.  Cal   J-00 

41.    ll—.rv   A.   Johnson.  San   Frsnclsco   J-0J 

47— Mrs.   Fred  Sspp.  Los  Angeles    J  ™ 

4s    Mr.    F.   Peddlcord.  San  Frsnclsco   «■«" 

49—  Clifford  Hodel.   Berkeley.   Cal   »<™ 

50— K.  Wlsroth.  Ocean  Park.  Cal   ?J0 

Total   191 


ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


PUZZLE  CONTEST 
WINNERS 

Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  prize  winners  in  our  three  former  puzzle  contests.  Each  of 
these  puzzle  contests  was  conducted  along  the  same  fair  lines  as  our  present  circle  puzzle  contest, 
which  ends  December  20. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  judges  selected  to  decide  the  prize  winners.  In  each  of  our  puzzle  contests 
we  selected  five  prominent  business  men,  who  are  connected  with  firms  doing  business  with  fanners, 
to  do  the  judging.  They  are  furnished  with  all  the  solutions  of  contestants,  and  decide  who  are  the 
winners  in  accordance  with  the  rules  published  governing  each  contest. 

List  of  Judges — 1915  Circle  Puzzle 

Ernest  N.  Smith,   Publicity   Manager,   Paraffine         L.  E.  Penniman,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company, 
Paint  Company,  San  Francisoo,  Cal.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  B.  Worden,  Manager  Redwood  Manufacturers         W.  H.  Little,  Manager  Woodin  &  Little,  San  Fran- 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  cisco,  Cal. 

T.  J.  Toner,  Pacific  Coast  Manager  Maxwell  Auto  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1917  DIAMOND  I  PUZZLE 


R.  D.  Quinlan,  Sperry  Flour  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Wesley  Vodden,  Freese  &  Company,  Mail  Order 
Grocers,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  E.  Wise,  A.  Schilling  &  Co.,  Manufacturers 
"Schilling's  Best,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  G.  MacEachen,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1919  FIGURE  PUZZLE 


H.  S.  Hoard,  Nichols  Loomls  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

D.  W.  Hill,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  W.  Rainey,  Avery  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Thomas  F.  Osborn,  B.  Hayman  Company,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Chas.  P.  Hawkins,  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Letters  From  Puzzle  Contestants 

ASK  ANY  OF  THEM  WHAT  THEY  THINK  OF  OUR  PUZZLES 


First  Prize,  1915 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  check  for 
Four  Hundred  Dollars,  which  you 
awarded  me  for  first  prize  in  the  puz- 
zle contest. 

I  want  to  say  I  thank  youi  for  the 
courteous  and  fair  manner  In  which 
this  contest  was 'conducted,  which  Is 
In  every  way  In  keeping:  with  the 
high  class  of  farm  paper  you  publish. 

The  puzzle  In  Itself  was  a  most  in- 
teresting; and  Instructive  one,  and  I 
am  sure  everyone  who  tried  It  will 
feel  amply  repaid  by  the  amusement 
they  got  out  of  It. 

Thanking  you    again    and  wishing 
ywu  continued  success,  I  remain. 
(Signed)  H.  V.  McCLEAN. 

April  19,  1916  Salem,  Ore. 

Second  Prize 

I  received  your  check  for  $225.00 
as  second  prize  in  your  puzzle  con- 
test Just  closed  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  same.  This  was  my  first 
experience  in  a  contest  of  this  kind 
and  I  assure  you  I  worked  very  hard 
most  of  my  spare  time  on  It  and  am 
very  pleased  that  my  efforts  have 
been  so  successful. 

I  feel  that  the  contest  was  con- 
ducted along  very  fair  and  liberal 
lines  and  of  courSe  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  prize  I  won.  I  as- 
sure you  the  money  will  be  used  to 
very  good  advantage.    Wishing  your 

paper  continued  success,  I  am.  

(Signed)         ESTHER  ANDERSON, 
April  18,  1916.       San  Francisco.  Cal. 


First  Prize,  1917 

I  am  In  receipt  of  your  check  for 
Four  Hundred  Dollars,  as  first  prize 
In  your  Diamond  Puzzle  Contest. 

I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  manner  In  which  the  award 
was  made. 

Thanking  you  for  the  check  and 
wishing    your    publication  continued 
success  and  prosperity,  I  am, 
(Signed)       MARGARET  KOTTER. 

Berkeley.  Cal. 

Dec.    14,  1916. 


Didn't  like  to  do  It,  you  know;  but 
it  was  Fate's  decree,  I  suppose,  and 
we  must  all  do  her  bidding,  you  know. 

I  extend  my  heartiest  well  wishes 
to  Orchard  and  Farm,  to  all  Its  read- 
ers, and  especially  to  all  my  fellow 
contestants,  for  we  have  something  In 
common.  May  yon  all  experience  a 
very  happy  and  exceedingly  pros- 
perous New  Tear! 
(Signed) 

HOWARD  HENRY  STOKES, 
Dec.  14.  1916.  Santa  Ana. 


I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  am  in 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  9 
with  statement,  check  and  "Diamond 
Contest"  winning  list  enclosed. 

I  earnestly  desire  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  doubly  thankful  and  thrice 
pleased  to  know  that  I  won  second 
honor,  which  was  really  higher  than  I 
expected,  considering  the  actual  time 
I  spent  on  the  second  puzzle  chart. 

I  have  tendered  my  most  sincere 
congratulations  to  Miss  Margaret  Kot- 
ter,  the  happy  winner  of  first  honor. 
Without  a  doubt  she  certainly  had 
wonderful  patience,  perseverance  and 
determination,  thorough  ability  and 
efficiency.  I'm  glad  she  won.  It's 
very  fitting  that  she  did  win.  It's 
Just  as  it  should  be;  shouldn't,  could- 
n't be  otherwise.  I  repeat  I'm  glad 
she  won;  and  I  humbly  beg  the  par- 
don of  every  one  of  the  other  con- 
testants, and  especially  Homer  Chan- 
try, for  stepping  in  ahead  of  them. 


First  Prize,  1919 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  check  for  $600,  In  payment  for 
the  first  prize  In  the  contest.  I  will 
also  say  that  I  enjoy  your  paper  very 
much  and  shall  continue  to  boost  its 
subscription  list. 

Again  thanking  you  very  kindly  for 
your  check,  I  am. 
(Signed)  E.  A.  BOWEN, 

April  27,  1920.  Corona,  Cal. 

I' wish  to  thank  you  for  check,  as  It 
was  not  only  the  easiest  money  I 
have  ever  made,  but  also  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  to  work  cm  the  puz- 

*  Very  truly  yours. 

(S'BnedOSCAR  HAFENDORFER, 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

April  20.  1920. 


Why  Our  Puzzles  Are  Popular 


One  reason— perhaps  the  greatest  reason  — why 
ORCHARD  and  FARM  puzzles  are  so  popular  and 
people  will  spend  time  and  mental  energy  in  work- 
ing them,  is  that  the  problem  is  in  a  way  a  chal- 
lenge to  them.  You  know  how  it  is  yourself  when 
you  see  one  of  these  printed  puzzles.  They  seem 
to  look  you  impudently  in  the  eye  and  say,  "You 
can't  solve  me!  Just  see  if  you  can!"  Instantly 
the  won't-take-a-dare  spirit  which  is  more  or  less 
strong  in  all  of  us,  answers  back,  "I  can't,  can't  I? 
Well,  I'll  show  you!"  And  with  that  you  sit  down 
and  go  to  work.  You  don't  intend  to  let  a  little 
thing  like  a'  puzzle  "floor"  you. 

Another  reason  why  the  puzzles  appeal  to  so 
many  persons  Is  that  the  chief  requirements  for 
working  them  are  patience  and  accuracy.  There  is 
no  trick  or  "joker"  in  them.  They  don't  require  any 
expert  knowledge,  such  as  unusual  mathematical 
ability,  and  there  is  no  guessing  or  chance  about 
them.    We  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from  our 


readers  telling  of  the  pleasure  they  have  had  work- 
ing these  puzzle  problems.  They  say  it  takes  their 
mind  off  their  work,  because,  even  though  a  puzzle 
may  not  require  any  great  mental  ability,  it  does 
demand  concentration. 

We  have  one  subscriber  who  never  fails  to  enter 
the  puzzle  contests.  I  believe  he  has  only  won 
one  small  prize,  but  he  does  not  mind  that.  He 
goes  into  them  because  they  divert  his  mind  from 
his  work.  Here  is  the  tone  of  one  letter  received: 
"Whether  I  am  successful  or  not.  it  has  afforded 
me  great  amusement."  It  is  chiefly  a  question,  as 
stated  before,  of  patience  and  accuracy;  of  a  sys- 
tematic, orderly,  painstaking  mind.  We  hear  a 
great  deal,  these  days,  about  mental  tests  for 
efficiency  and  general  intelligence.  There  could 
be  no  better  device  for  determining  a  person's 
patience,  prolonged  concentration  and  accuracy, 
than  by  these  puzzle  problems.  If  you  are  a 
good  puzzle  worker  you  can  safely  claim  that  you 
possess  these  qualities. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


A FEW  misguided  chronic  op- 
timists are  still  crying  "more 
production,"  when  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  most  costly  crops 
,,ever  produced  by  American  farmers 
are  as  "dead"  as  an  Egyptian  mummy 
so  far  as  finding  a  market  for  them  is 
concerned.  % 

Any  one  who  desires  a  little  exer- 
cise or  excitement  should  shout  "more 
production"  at  a  cotton  or  wool  pro- 
ducer, or  perhaps  a  rice  grower,  or 
even  a  wheat  farmer  just  now. 

Instead  of  more  production,  we  need 
a  clearer  understanding  of  just  what 
we  can  produce  and  sell  profitably.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Division  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  given 
full  sway,  under  the  new  Administra- 
tion, in  its  efforts  to  take  the  gamble 
out  of  farming.  "We  need  to  know  in 
advance  something  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  each  crop,  as  well  as  the 
probable  demand  from  all  sources. 

The  unfortunate  growers  of  the 
staple  crops  that  are  now  a  drug  on 
the  market  are  swallowing  their  bitter 
pill  with  the  usual  fortitude  of  the 
basic  producer.  But  they  are  doing 
some  deep  thinking,  and  what  is 
more  important,  some  direct  acting. 
If  Congress  adopts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  other  influ- 
ential bodies  with  Washington  offices, 
temporary  relief  and  gradual  improve- 
ment will  be  manifested. 

The  restriction  of  credit  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  farm  bodies,  has  been  too 
sudden  and  too  stringent.  A  slight 
change  of  policy  in  this  direction  and 
the  extension  of  credit  to  Germany 
and  Austria,  which  would  open  up  the 
usual  markets  for  cotton  and  other 
raw  materials,  are  two  suggested 
avenues  of  relief.  Everybody  wants 
lower  prices,  but  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  could  desire  a  "landslide"  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers. 

"New  (Old)  Thought" 

WHILE  an  individual  apparently 
may  do  a  number  of  things 
at  once,  psychologists  agree 
that  the  mind  can  contain  only  one 
thought  at  a  time.  Thoughts,  how- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  can  change  with 
lightning-like  rapidity. 

If,  then,  we  fill  the  mind  by  con- 
scious effort  with  positive,  optimistic, 
GOOD  thoughts,  there  is  no  room  for 
negative,  pessimistic,  detrimental 
thoughts. 

"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so 
is  he."  More  and  more  is  this  age- 
old  truth  impressing  itself  upon  the 
modern,  analytical  mind.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  triumph  of  personal  effi- 
ciency. Right  thinking  is  having  its 
day.  For  proof,  study  the  leaders  in 
your  community. 


TIhe  Valine  off  a  Good  Farm  Name 

RACE  suicide  has  not  yet  reached  such  an  alarming  status  as  to  create 
an  over-supply  of  Christian  names.  Therefore,  naming  the  baby  is  an 
event  calling  for  many  family  conferences,  much  research  work  and  due 
deliberation.  But  alas,  all  too  frequently,  when  the  possible  attitude  of  ma- 
ternal and  paternal  grandparents  and  the  rich  uncle  in  Australia  have  been 
taken  into  consideration,  the  result  is  "Mary  Ann  Eliza"  or^'John  Henry  Jere- 
miah," and  the  world  wags  on  just  the  same. 

But  it's  different  with  naming  the  farm.  There  are  only  117,000  farms  in 
California,  according  to  census  returns,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  more  than  one  "Miry  Meadow,"  "Foghurst,"  "Morning-glory  Glen"  or 
"Hardpan  Hollow." 

Seriously,  is  it  not  high  time  that  we  upheld  the  reputation  of  California 
as  a  leader  in  beneficial  agricultural  legislation,  by  securing  the  passage  of  a 
"Name-the-farm"  Act?  A  number  of  Eastern  States  provide  for  registration  of 
farm  names,  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  the  county  recorders. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  undertake  registration  of  this  kind 
jiiiiimiawiliMiliuiuiuim^ 

A  New  Role  for  Santa  Claus 

Everybody   like*   John   Billings — especially  the 
kiddies.    He's  a  big,  red-faced,  jovial  fellow — a 
constant  reminder  of  Christmas  because  he  looks 
like  Santa  Claus.     Last  Christmas  morning  John  left 
the  house,  while  the  children  were  creating  their  usual 
bedlam  of  wild  excitement  and  noise.     It  was  over  two 
hours  before  he  finally  returned.    "Why,  John,"  said  his  wife, 
"where  have  you  been?     Breakfast  is  cold  and  the  youngsters 
most  starved.    The  idea!    Why  do  you  go  running  off  on  Christmas 
1  morning?" 

John  looked  a  bit  sheepish.  "Why,  I've  been  playing  Santa  Claus 
1  to  the  animals,"  he  said.  His  wife  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  "You 
1  see,"  he  continued,  "I  got  to  thinking  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  give 
I  all  the  dumb  beasts  a  little  Christmas,  too,  so  I  gave  all  the  horses  an 
1  extra  feed  of  grain  and  a  bran  mash  with  molasses  and  turned  'em  out 
1  in  the  big  pasture.  Then  I  fed  all  the  milk  this  morning  to  the  calves  and  | 
I  pigs  without  separating  it  and  gave  the  cows  an  extra  feeding  of  clean, 
1  bright  alfalfa  hay.  Finally,  I  let  all  the  hens  and  turkeys  in  to  the  stack  j 
|  yard  and  you  ought  to  see  them  scratching  for  grain."  He  laughed  heart- 
j  ily  at  the  thought.  "Well — "  he  parried  as  though  in  anticipation  of 
I    caustic  comment.  . 

"But  Rover — what  about  him,  and  Tabby  and  the  kittens/  inter- 
1  rupted  one  of  the  children.  Seized  with  sudden  apprehension,  Mrs- 
|  Billings  rushed  to  the  kitchen  cooler.  "I  knew  it,"  she  cried.  "Youve 
1  given  the  dog  and  cats  all  of  that  cold  roast  I  was  saving  for  the  chtl- 
I    dren's  sandwiches'."  .  , 

"Guilty,"  confessed  John.  But,  strange  to  say,  his  only  punishment 
I    was  a  kiss.    "Wont  you  ever  grow  up?"  whispered  his  wife  gently.  There 

was  a  trace  of  moisture  in  her  eyes. 
IwiiiHtMinimitiiiinnffliimiHiwmiiuiiHiMiuii™ 

through  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  is  the  case  with  brands  owned 
by  stockmen.  Duplication  of  farm  names  even  within  a  county  is  confusing 
and  unnecessary. 

And  this  matter  carries  a  business  as  well  as  a  heart  interest.  Not  only 
does  the  selection  of  a  name  for  the  farm  add  to  its,  charm  and  the  pride  of  its 
owner,  but  also  it  may  be  reflected  in  the  financial  returns.  Many  a  farm-made 
fortune  may  be  traced  to  the  sale  of  products  under  the  farm  name,  widely 
advertised  and  associated  in  the  minds  of  consumers  with  quality  and  fair  deal- 
ing. California  offers  many  examples  of  this  situation,  and  our  courts  bear 
witness  to  the  legal  entanglements  that  may  result  when  some  less-enterpris- 
ing producer  attempt  to  "steal  the  thunder"  of  one  whose  farm  name  is  his 
trade-mark. 


n  Indiana  the  registered  name  of  a  farm  is  transferred  with  the  title  as  a 
valuable  part  of  the  property.  And  in  this  day  of  advanced  marketing  methods 
and  farmer-advertising  it  is  only  right  that  the  owner  who  has  conceived,  ap- 
plied and  advertised  a  catchy,  attractive  name  should  be  protected,  if  he  so 
desires,  in  its  use.  .  .     .  .  - 

Let  us  all  interest  ourselves  in  placing  this  matter  before  the  Legislature. 
No  one  could  be  harmed  and  many  would  be  benifted  by  a  "Name-the-farm 
Act.  _  

Transferring  the  "Kick"  to  the  Tractor 


DISCUSSING  the  present  fuel 
situation,  with  its  serious  short- 
age of  gasoline,  the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  California  tractor  manufac- 
turing company  recently  made  an  in- 
teresting and  startling  prediction. 

"The  next  decade,"  he  said,  "may 
witness  the  adoption  of  the  steam 
tractor,  using  alcohol  for  fuel.  It 
seems  improbable  that  the  oil  supply 
will  be  developed  sufficiently  to  meet 


increasing  demands  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  commercial  alcohol  will  be 
manufactured  in  great  quantities  from 
the  crude  cellulose  of  wood,  corn- 
stalks, cull  potatoes  and  other  waste 
products.  In  fact,  the  farmer  may 
have  his  own  alcohol  plant,  manufac- 
turing his  own  fuel  from  the  waste 
products  of  the  ranch." 


Preparedness 

NOW  that  the  war  clouds  have 
rolled  by  (in  America,  at  least), 
the  subject  of  preparedness  may 
seem  a  bit  trite. 

There  is  another  kind  of  prepared- 
ness, however,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  warfare,  unless  it  might  be  in  the 
farmer's  constant'  warfare  on  the 
enemies  of  his  crops;  this  is  PRE- 
PAREDNESS FOR  WORK. 

How  many  of  us  are  prepared  for 
every  job  we  attempt?  An  hour  spent 
in  sharpening  a  tool,  repairing  an  im- 
plement or  reading  a  bulletin  may 
save  five  hours  in  wasted  effort. 

One  successful  farmer  of  our  ac- 
quaintance has  a  big  reference  library 
of  his  own,  built  up  by  means  of  clip- 
pings from  farm  papers  and  bulletins 
and  books.  Very  frequently  he  spends 
an  hour  in  the  evening  planning  his 
next  day's  work,  of  perhaps  several 
hours  on  a  rainy  day  laying  out  the 
work  program  for  weeks  ahead. 

Perhaps  the  next  job  to  be  done  is 
building  a  cement  headgate.  He  re- 
members filing  a  bulletin  dealing  with 
this  subject.  A  "session"  with  the 
bulletin,  with  notebook  jottings  on 
important  points,  may  refresh  his 
memory  and  fortify  him  with  knowl- 
edge that  will  save  much  valuable 
time  and  even  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  the  actual  construction  begins. 

To  commence  a  job  with  no  def- 
inite plan,  or  to  attempt  any  kind  of 
work  without  proper  equipment,  is  a 
form  of  unpreparedness  that  menaces 
personal  welfare  just  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  military  unpreparedness  men- 
aces National  welfare.  Foresight  has 
won  many  a  goal  that  was  obscured 
to  hindsight.  , 


"No,  you  will  never  get  my  vote  nor 
any  that  I  can  influence."  said  Uncle 
Wiseacre,  declining  the  proferred 
cigar.  "I  have  never  seen  you  do  an 
honest  day's  work.  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  shirks  private  duty  is  even 
more  likely  to  shirk  public  duty. 
Good-day,  Sir." 
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SftHK.B*/  INFO  . 

TSheSFruit of  the  Vreeo^nour/e^ge 

ANOTHER  list  of  late  Government 
publications,  which  are  available 
for  distribution,  contains  much  that 
will  be  of  interest  and  help  to  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer.  Address  communica- 
tions to  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  bulletins  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  applies.  Order  by 
number.  , 

FARMERS' 
Bl'LXETIN 

A  System  of  Farm  Cost  Accounting.  572 

Squab  Raising   ...*   684 

Australian  Wheat  Varieties  in  the 

Pacific  Coast  Area    877 

The  Western  Farmer's  Water  Right.  913 

The  Shrinkage  of  Market  Hay   873 

Home  Laundering   1099 

Crowing  Irrigated  Grain  in  Southern 

Idaho*   1103 

Peanut  Growing  for  Profit  1127 

Better  Seed  Corn   1175 

Common   Poultry   Diseases  1114 

Selection  and  Care  of  Poultry  Breed- 
ing Stock   1116 

Care  of  Mature  Fowls   1105 

Culling  for  Eggs  and  Market  1112 

Brood  Coops  and  Appliances  1107 

Vetches    515 

Planning   the   Farmstead  1132 

Waterproofing    and  Mildewprooflng 

of  Cotton  Duck   1157 

The  Beef  Calf   1135 

Forestry  and  Farm  Income  1117 

Diseases  of  Apples  In  Storage  1160 

Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Sumac  and 

Their  Eradication   1166 

The  following  technical  or  scientific 
bulletins,  applying  to  special  industries 
or  localities',  will  be  sent  upon  receipt 
of  price  listed.  Address  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin. 
Spillways  for  Reservoirs  and 

Canals   832  30c 

Roundheaded   Apple  Tree 

Borer   847  15c 

The  Flow  of  Water  In  Drain 

Tile   864  30c 

The  Organization  of  Co-Opera- 
tive Craln  Elevator  Com- 
panies  4160  10c 

The  following  publications  of  the 
University  of  California  may  be  ob- 
tained free  from  Director,  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley: 

CIRCULAR 
Rice    Irrigation    Measurements  and 

Experiments  In  Sacramento  Valley. 325 
Commercial    Production    of  Grape 

Syrup   321 

Storage    of    Perlahable    Fruits  at 

Freezing  Temperatures   324 

Heavy  vs.  Light  Grain  Feeding  for 

Dairy  Cows   •. .  .323 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Co-Opera- 

tlon  In  Agriculture   222 

How  California  Is  Helping  People 

Own  Farms  and  Rural  Homes  221 

Dairymen  May  Secure  Free  Bulletins 

on  Cattle  Feeding. 


Jay-Bird  Ain't  No  Singer 

/AY-BIRD  ain't  no  singer, 
But  his  clothe*  it  gay; 
Flies  up  in  er  tree  an'  yells 

All  de  lifelong  day. 
Soun's  des  lahk  a  dorg-fight 
When  he  'gins  ter  squawl, 
Othuh   buhds  dey  stands  aside — 
Let's  him  do  it  all! 

Jaybuhd  ain't  no  ahtist — 

Dey  don't  bodder  him! 
Finds  er  place  to  holler 

On  de  highes'  limb. 
Prop  he  mouf  wide  open, 

Howl  des'  lahk  a  cat; 
Thinks  he's  doin'  wondhers — 

Will  you  look  at  dat! 

I 

Odder  buhds  don't  lahk  him, 

Dey  des  leave  him  be, 
Co  erway  and  let  him  think 

He  done  bought  dat  tree! 
Ain't  he  lahk  some  folkses — 

(Find  'em  nort  an'  souf)? 
Might  mek  people  b'lieve  in  him — 

Ef  he'd  SHET  HE  MOUF! 

— From  "The  Quiet  Courage," 
by  Evcrard  Jack  Appleton. 


Our  Enemy,  the  Rat 

Among  methods  for  combating  the 
rat  menace  are  the  following:  Rat- 
proof  construction  of  buildings;  prop- 
er disposal  of  garbage  and  rubbish; 
use  of  traps  and  poisons,  and  the 
keeping  of  cats  and  good  rat  dogs. 


■  Thousands  Know  That  No  Other  Light 
Car  Gives  So  Much  In  Real  Satisfaction 

The  Cleveland  Six  has  won  its  place  of  favor  among  thousands 
of  discriminating  buyers  by  its  splendid  performance  in  daily  service. 
Those  who  sell  the  Cleveland  sell  it  for  what  it  really  is,  a  distinctly 
better  car.  Those  who  buy  it,  buy  it  with  the  understanding  and  con- 
vict on  that  it  is  a  better  car,  that  it  will  serve  them  honestly. 
The  Cleveland  has  made  its  friends      perience  say  there  is  no  other  like  it. 


by  its  character.  It  is  of  sturdy  con- 
struction, dignified  in  line,  hand- 
somely finished  and  alive  with  power. 
The  exclusive  Cleveland  motor,  quiet, 
pliant  and  powerful,  the  most  highly 
refined  of  the  enclosed  overhead 
valve  type,  is  foremost  among  light 
six  motors.  Its  rapid  acceleration,  its 
pulling  power  which  takes  it  flying 
over  the  hills  and  its  economy  of 
fuel,  mark  it  as  an  unusual  motor. 
Drivers  who  know  motors  by  ex- 


You  will  be  interested  in  the  ease 
of  handling  your  Cleveland,  how  light- 
ly it  steers,  how  easily  it  shifts  and 
at  the  instantly  positive  action  of  its 
brakes.  And  for  comfort,  the  long 
underslung  springs  smooth  out  the 
roughest  roads  and  add  pleasure  to 
country  driving. 

A  real  ride  in  the  Cleveland  will 
show  you,  better  than  we  can  tell 
you,  what  a  good  car  the  Cleve- 
land is. 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1435  Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1435 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers)  $2445       Coupe  (Four  Passengers)  $2345 

(Prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland) 

There  are  Cleveland  Six  dealers  in  more  than  2000  cities  and  towns.  There  is  one 
where  you  live  or  nearby.  Arrange  to  see  the  Cleveland.  Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

CLEVELAND  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Use  My  Home  Grown  Herbs 
for  Asthma,  Hay  Fever  and 
Catarrh.  Send  25c  for  Trial 
Order.  L.  L.  RUST,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Highland,  Cal. 


FREE  agSK  LAND  CLEARING 


I 


MAKES  HARD  WORK 

EASY 

100% 

POWER 

AND 

SPEED 


WRITE  FOB  THIS  BOOK  TO-DAY 

IT  ALSO  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS 

LABOR  SAVING  FULLY  GUARANTEED 
SINGLE-DOUBLE -TRIPLE  POWER 


BULL  DOG  pulls  largest^ 
smallest,  low  cut,  green,  rotten,  A 
tap- rooted  stumps  or  trees,  either  fj 


BULL  DOG 

SUPERIOR    ONE  MAN 

STUMP  PULLER 


FREE  TRIAL 


FOUR  PLANS  OF  PAYMENT 


|RA     FOUR   PLANS  OF  t 

p^MOHR  STEEL  CO. 


2823  26th  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Csd. 
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rde*  your  Trees  now 

Make  Sure  Next  Season's  Planting 
Many  Varieties  Will  Be  Scarce 


Any  delay  in  ordering  may 
mean  a  year's  delay  in  planting 

We  are  always  pleased  to  answer  questions  regarding  best 
varieties   to  grow,  soil,  Irrigation,  pruning,  etc. 

cher  Creek  Nurseries  I 

•      FUEJSIHO  *  CAMFORN1A   •  ^ 


55  CENTS  PER  POUND 

DRESSED  TURKEYS 

Wanted:    100,000  Fancy  Live  and  Dressed  Turkeys 

We  Mid  DRESSED  TURKEYS  for  our  shipper!  at  the  highest  price  Turkeys  ever  told  (or  la 

the  State  of  California;  namely.  55c  per  pound. 

PLEASE  WRITE  US  HOW  MANY  LIVE  OR  DRESSED  TURKEYS  AND 
CHICKENS  WE  MAY  EXPECT  FROM  YOU  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
CHICKENS  ARE  EXCEEDINGLY  HIGH. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

244-246  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.  Phone  Kearny  1599 

HONEY.  GRAIN.   BROOM   CORN.   GREEN   DRIED   FRUIT  AND   GENERAL  PRODUCE 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Established  orer  forty  years  In  Han  Francisco. 


We  make  a  specialty  ef  handling  wool  on  consignment.    Would  advise  you  to  ship  us  all  you  have 
on  hand  immediately.    References:  Anglo  and  London.  Paris  National  Baak.  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Our  Catalog 

Save  money  on  your  shoes  by  ordering 
from  our  new  fall  catalog,  in  which 
over  400  styles  of  Men's  Women's  and 
Children's  Shoes  are  described  and 
illustrated. 

Mail  orders  promptly  and  care- 
fully filled.  Address 

Philadelphia  Shoe  Co. 

San  Francisco 


Pear  Blight 


If  you  intend  planting  pears, 
you  will  want  to  know  all 
about    PYRUS  USURIENSIS, 

the  new  Asiatic  pear  stock,  by 
aid  of  which  75  per  cent  of 
blight  peril  may  be  eliminated 
and  orchards  doubled  in  value 
without  increase  of  planting 
cost. 

Can  be  supplied  by  no  other 
Pacific  Coast  nursery  this  sea- 
son. Sold  under  guarantee  to 
refund  price  if  blight-killed 
within  TEN  YEARS. 

For  particulars,  write 


Loma  Rica  Nursery 

Pear  Specialists 
A.  L.  Wisker,  Mgr. 
GRASS  VALLEY,  CALIF. 


"RED  TOP" 
Steel  Fence  Posts 

Aoerici'i  Foremoil 
Fence  Pott 


The  "Heel  Top"  steal  sNoop 
Posts  bs»e  earned  the  right  to 
be  known  as  toe  world's  foremost 

fence  poet. 

Millions  of  these  permanent  steel 
rence  posts  bare  been  installed  on 
Qovemroenl  property,  along  the 
right-of-ways  of  leading:  railroads 
and  on  thousands  of  America's  pest 
Farms 

The  "Red  Top"  has  answered  the 

every  requirement  of  the  three  gen 
era)  rlassee  of  poet  users.  It  has 
given  continuous  satisfactory  service 
under  most  adverse  conditions  amd 
In  each  esse  It  has  made  good. 

Natural  enough  that  today  It  Is 
recognised  as  the  world's  standard 
fence  poet 

"RED  TOP"  FENCE  POSTS 
DRIVE  LIKE  A  8TAKE.  ANCHOR 
LIKE   A  ROCK. 


WRITE  TODAY 
(or    descriptive  mutter 
and  price  List. 


Harry  D.  Baylies 

212    Commereisl  St. 
Phone  11*37 
Lop   Angeles  Cel. 


Time 


Citrus  Top  ics 


By 


Robert  W.  Hodgson 

ED  SPIDER.— A  survey  of  red 


Fall 
Pest 
Control 


r£  spider  conditions  in  the  citrus 
districts  indicates  a  widespread 
infestation  and  serious  injury  to  both 
fruits  and  foliage,  a  similar  condition 
to  that  which  occured  last  season  and 
which  was  at  that  time  regarded  as 
"most  unusual."  During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  writer 
has  seen  many  in- 
stances of  extreme 
injury  where  newer 
growth  has  been 
killed  back  to  a 
distance  of  12  to 
18  inches  through  the  work  of  this 
mite. 

The  current  and  all-too-prevalent 
infestation  with  spider  seems  to  add 
weight  to  the  ar- 
guments of  those 
growers  who  con- 
tend that  either  the 
red  spider  is  un- 
dergoing marked 
changes  in  its  life 
cycle  which  render 
it  a  much  more 
serious  pest  than 
heretofore  or  else 
some  factor  is  now 
operating  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  so 
as  greatly  to  lessen 
i  t  s  resistance  to 
natural  e  n  e  m  ies, 
making  it  a  much 
more  serious  prob- 
lem because  of  its 
greater  prevalence. 

Certain  it  is  that 
during  recent  years 
it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  increase 
the    number  of 
sprayings  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  spider  in  check.  In 
many   districts   the   time   when  one 
spraying  per  year  would  control  it 
has  passed.    Two,  three  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  even  four  sprayings  are 
being  given  in  an  effort  to  check  its 
progress. 

Of  the  two  possibilities  above  men- 
tioned explaining  the  spider  condi- 
tion of  the  last  few  years,  the  latter 
is  receiving  the  most  consideration. 
Evidence  is  not  lacking  to  indicate 
that  the  very  treatments  accorded  the 
tree  for  controlling  the  spider,  name- 
ly, dusting  and  sprayings,  while  af- 
fording temporary  relief,  in  reality  ac- 
centuate spider  infestation  at  later 
periods  by  destroying  the  natural  ene- 
mies of  red  spider  which  in  the  past 
have  so  ably  served  to  keep  this  pest 
in  check. 

Effect  of  Fumigation 

For  some  time  there  have  been 
growers,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
fumigation  operators,  and  more  re- 
cently, a  few  investigators,  who  have 
been  thoroughly  convinced  that  fumi- 
gation serves  to  increase  spider  in- 
jury. Certain  it  is  that  instances  by 
the  dozens  can  be  found  where  fumi- 
gated orchards  have  suffered  severely 
from  spider  injury,  while  adjacent 
orchards,  not  fumigated,  have  escaped 
with  little  or  no  injury  from  spider 
work. 

Many  growers  therefore  are  in  a 
quandary  as  to  what  to  do — undertake 
so-called  control  measures  and  actu- 
ally, increase  future  possibility  of  in- 
jury, or  sit  tight  and  undergo  a 
strong  probability  of  certain  injury. 
Of  the  two  horns  of  the  dilemma,  the 
latter  certainly  seems  to  be  the  more 
desirable,  and  consequently  until  fur- 
ther information  is  available,  the  best 
procedure  to  follow  seems  to  be  that 
of  spraying  or  dusting  when  spider 
infestation  shows  signs  of  becoming 
serious. 

Progressive   growers   feel   all  the 


more  strongly  inclined  to  this  view 
of  the  situation,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  for  the  reason  that 
fall  injury  from  citrus  red  spider  it 
of  much  more  consequence  than  gen- 
erally realized,  particularly  so  in  sea- 
sons of  deficient  rainfall  accompanied 
by  dry,  north  winds  such  as  occurred 
last  season  and  again  some  weeks  ago 
The  writer  has  seen  many  orchards 
where  the  injury  has  been  severe,  due 
entirely  to  the  fact  that  soil  moisture 
stores  were  insufficient  to  supply  botfc 
spider  and  evaporation  during  tbr 
period  of  stress.  This  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  attention  to  fall  irri 
gation. 

C  i  t  rus  grower* 
are  pleased  indeed 
to  hear  the  an- 
nouncement that 
the  United  States 
Department  of  Ag- 
riculture hopes  to 
delegate  a  spe- 
cialist to  take  up 
this  whole  ques- 
tion of  citrus  red 
spider  this  coming 
season.  In  the 
meantime,  it  seem* 
best  for  growers  to 
undertake  control 
measures  at  the 
first  signs  of  se- 
rious infestation, 
and  particularly  to 
keep  the  soil 
amply  supplied 
with  moisture. 


current 


The 
Argentine 
Ant 


*  month  is  o  n  e 
of  the  best  times  during  the  year  for 
control  measures  against  the  Argen 
tine  ant,  which  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  a  se- 
rious insect  pest  of 
the  citrus  industry. 
Although  intro- 
duced  into  this 
State  some  15  or  20 
years  ago,  it  has  not 
been  until  the  past  two  or  three  year* 
that  there  has  been  any  general  rec- 
ognition of  its  importance  as  an  eco- 
nomic pest  to  the  industry.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  con- 
trolling the  Argentine  ant  furnishe* 
the  only  method  of  holding  the  mealy- 
bug in  check  and  the  working  out  of 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  commercial 
method  of  accomplishing  its  control, 
interest  naturally  has  been  directed  to 
ant  control.  More  recent  researches 
indicate  that  controlling  this  insect 
also  accomplished  absolute  control  of 
the  soft  brown  scale  and  aided  in 
holding  the  black  scale  in  check. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  col- 
onies have  approached  the  dormant 
stage  when  feeding  is  abandoned, 
hence  this  is  the  time  of  year  when 
control  is  most  effective. 

Method  of  Control 
The  method  of  control  consists  ol 
the  use  of  specially-prepared  arseni- 
cal syrup  compound,  according  to  a 
formula  worked  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  may  be 
purchased  locally  from  most  drug 
stores,  or  made  up  by  the  individual 
directly  from  the  formula  which  is 
available  from  any  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. 

_  It  is  used  in  small  cans  or  paraf- 
fined paper  bags  which  are  provided 
with  entrance  holes  and  attached  to 
the  trunk  of  each  tree  by  means  of 
a  small  nail.   The  syrup  is  held  by  » 
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small  wisp  of  excelsior.  The  "work 
ers"  carry  the  poison,  which  is  slow 
in  its  action,  back  to  the  colonies 
where  the  queens  receive  it.  In  thi 
way  the  entire  colony  may  be  de 
stroyed. 

So    satisfactory    has    the  method 
proved  that  at  the  present  time  a  num 
ber  of  commercial  firms  are  in  th 
business   of  ant   control.  Orchards 
which  four  or  five  years  ago  were 
slowly  succumbing  to  the  attacks  o 
mealybug  are  today  entirely  free  from 
this  pest  as  a  result  of  installing  this 
method  of  control.     Further  detail 
of  this  work  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of   Entomology,  Laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  o 
Agriculture  at  Alhambra,  or  the  vari 
ous  Horticultural  Commissioners  and 
Farm  Advisors. 


Citrus 
Blast 
Reports 


ROM  the  reports  on  citrus  blast 
*  investigations  conducted  during 
the  past  season,  it  appears  that  the 
e  most  promising 
1  method  of  control 
I  indicated  is  fall 
|  spraying  with  Bor 
I  deaux  mixture 
f  P  1  o  t  s  in  Sacra 
J  mento  and  Butte 
Counties  sprayed  with  Bordeauv  last 
fall,  prior  to  the  advent  of  fall  rains 
showed  a  substantial  reduction  in 
amount  of  injury.  Additional  work 
will  be  needed  before  establishing  the 
real  value  of  this  method  of  control 
but  citrus  growers  in  the  interior 
valleys  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
results  of  the  present  season's  in- 
vestigation. 


Cash  Prizes- 
Last  Chance 

With  Orchard  and  Farm's  fourth  an 
nual  puzzle  contest  nearing  an  end, 
thousands  of  subscribers  are  display 
ing  the  most  intense  interest,  and 
every  indication  is  that  this  contest 
will  surpass  in  number  of  participants 
all  of  the  previous  successful  contests 
conducted  by  Orchard  and  Farm. 

YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

The  contest  closes  at  6  p.  m.  Decem- 
ber 20,  1920.  No  solutions  mailed  bear- 
ing a  later  date  will  be  considered. 
Don't  lose  your  opportunity  to  secure 
$600,  or  one  of  the  many  attractive 
prizes  ranging  from  $375  to  $6. 

On  page  14  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  names  of  winners  in  previ- 
ous contests,  in  each  of  which  Orchard 
and  Farm  has  distributed  from  $1000 
to  $2000  in  cash. 

'FASCINATING  WORK 

It  is  surprising  how  every  member 
of  the  family  becomes  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  counting  the  circles.  The  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
time  is  short  and  that  solutions  must 
be  submitted  soon.  Be  sure  to  read 
the  rules  and  general  information  about 
the  contest  on  pages  14  and  16. 

EASY  MQNEY 

Think  how  pleasant  it  will  be,  after 
the  expense  of  the  holidays,  to  receive 
a  big  check  from  Orchard  and  Farm. 
Why  not  be  one  of  the  fortunate  ones? 
Act  now!    The  time  la  ahort! 


IRRIGATED 
BOTTOM 
LANDS 


"Farm  Growth 
of  California 
Amazes  U.  S." 


(This  project  has  been  submitted  to  the  State  Real  Estate  Commissioner  and 
„        has  been  approved  by  him.) 

This  is  a  newspaper  heading  above  an  article  based  upon  what 
the  1920  census  shows.  It  points  a  moral  to  you.  The  good 
lands  of  California  are  becoming  scarce.  California  stands 
second  in  the  number  of  new  farms — second  among  48  States. 

Development  has  been  completed,  and 

"Last  of  the  Famous  River  Bottom  Lands" 

in  Sutter  Basin  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  California,  are  now 
being  offered  to  the  settler. 

The  first  buyers  are  the  leasors  who  made  money  working  the 
lands  during  the  development  period. 

Why?  Because  they  know  the  soil  will  produce.  They  leased  these 
lands  on  a  crop-share  rental  basis  and  made  money.  They 
have  the  confidence  in  Sutter  Basin  that  comes  from  experi- 
ence. Hence  they  are  becoming  Sutter  Basin  farm  owners. 

Today  Sutter  Basin  is  a  thoroughly  complete  project.  It  is  a  fin- 
ished job — nothing  makeshift  about  it. 

First,  it  has  the  soil,  capable  of  growing  any  crop  known 

to  California  agriculture  requiring  a  deep,  rich  soil. 
Second,  it  has  a  complete  irrigation  system  and  the  land 

owns  the  water. 
Third,  it  has  a  complete  drainage  system. 
Fourth,  it  has  river  and  rail  transportation. 
Fifth,  the  men  who  have  farmed  the  soil  for  three  years  \ 

there  to  give  service  to  the  settler. 
Sixth,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  first  owners  and  developers 

and  you  buy  direct  from  them. 

Sutter  Basin's  soil  is  adapted  to  field  crops,  orchards,  intensive  vege- 
table growing,  alfalfa,  dairying,  pedigreed  livestock  husbandry — 
in  fact,  conditions  are  right  for  any  kind  of  farming  you  choose 
to  follow. 

You,  who  want  a  farm  that  will 

Pay  Its  Way  Out 

can  safely  follow  those  pioneers  of  Sutter  Basin  who  know  the 
soil  and  have  profited  by  farming  it. 

Easy  terms  and  6  %  interest. 

Wire,  phone  or  write  for  terms  or  appointments.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  our  pamphlet,  "The  Fate  of  Sutter  Basin." 

SUTTER  BASIN  COMPANY 

Land  Sales  Department 
Box  O,  Box  O, 

Fruit  Building  Newhall  Building 

Sacramento 


San  Francisco 
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YUCAIFA: 


am  Come  Trae 


H 


•E  OUGHT  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary,"  said  a  promi- 
nent Redlands  business  man 
a  few  years  ago,  when  informed  that 
George  VV.  Hopkins  was  selling  land 
for  orchard  planting  in  the  Yucaipa 
Valley  of  San  Bernardino  County. 
"Disgraceful,  terrible!"  chorused  other 
old  settlers  when  it  was  stated  that 
he  actually  was  charging  the  colon- 
ists $75  an  acre  for  this  land  which, 
according  to  their  solemn  assertions, 
would  never  be  suitable  for  anything 
but  producing  uncertain  crops  of 
grain. 

A  few  years  later  the  same  Red- 
lands  business  man  invested  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  the  colonization  pro- 
ject at  which  he  had  scoffed,  and  the 
basis  on  which  he  invested  was  a 
valuation  per  acre  considerably  in  ex- 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  concerning  famous  and 
interesting  ranches  or  districts  of  California,  visited  by  the 
Editor  of  Orchard  and  Farm  in  his  travels  among  the  farm- 
ers and  orchardists.  Watch  for  more  of  these  articles!  Per- 
haps your  "country"  will  be  the  next  one  visited. 


summer  months,  because  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  store  or  collect  the  ex- 
cess water.  A  nine-million  gallon 
reservoir  of  cement,  to  which  was 
piped  the  tumbling  stream,  constituted 
the  first  link  in  the  irrigation  system 
that  made  possible  the  development 
of  the  so-called  "Gateway  Tract." 

Then  followed  an  interesting  en- 
gineering feat.  A  tunnel  750  feet  long 
was  driven  into  the  mountain  side; 
the  "horizontal  well,"  it  has  been 
called.  With  bulkheads,  it  is  possible 
to  store  in  this  tunnel  the  water  that 
constantly  seeps  and  flows  into  it, 


The  bare  grain  fields  were  trans- 
formed into  miles  of  orchard  trees. 
The  tenant  farmers  gave  way  to  in- 
tensive fruit  growers,  able,  and  de- 
termined to  make  their  living  on 
small  acreages  of  the  wonderful  de- 
composed granite  soil. 

A  Town  Established 

There  sprang  up  a  thriving  town, 
Yucaipa,  connected  with  Redlands  by 
a  perfectly  paved  highway.  A  co- 
operative apple  association  was 
formed  and  a  modern  packing  plant 
constructed. 


cess  of  the  figure  that  had  aroused  his 
righteous  indignation. 

Wonderful  Transformation 

Now,  Yucaipa  Valley,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  one  vast  grain  field, 
has  nearly  6000  acres  of  orchards,  all 
of  which  will  be  in  full  yearing  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  and  which 
will  produce,  according  to  conserva- 
tive estimates,  2,500,000  boxes  of  fruit 
annually. 

Yucaipa  is  a  dream  come  true,  and 
like  all  dreamers,  those  who  visual- 
ized its  wonderful  future  were  ridi- 
culed. California  is  full  of  just  such 
dormant  opportunities  as  were  pre- 
sented by  this  fertile  valley.  In  many 
instances  it  has  remained  for  strangers 
to  6upply  the  vision  and  money  for 
developing  resources  to  which  the  old 
residents  were  blinded.  The  water  re- 
sources of  this  great  State,  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  have  only  been  touched. 
It  was  because  the  developers  of  Yu- 
caipa appreciated  the  possibilities  of 
irrigation  that  today's  tremendous 
production  of  prize  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  cherries  was  made  pos- 
sible. 

A  great  reward  awaits  those  who,  in 
California,  can  find  sources  of  water 
for  irrigating  the  fertile,  inland  val- 
leys that  still  await  development.  And 
this  water  is  not  always  apparent,  nor 
evidenced  by  turface  indications. 

George  Hopkins,  one  day  not  many 
years  ago,  drove  through  the  broad 
grain  fields  of  Yucaipa,  and  went 
further  up  into  the  adjoining  hills. 
There  he  discovered  what  was  named 
"Triple  Falls  Canyon,"  where  a  de- 
lightful stream  leapt  and  tumbled 
over  canyon  crags,  all  unappreciated 
from  the  irrigation  standpoint  by  the 
"dry  farmers"  below.  Surrounding 
this  canyon,  he  found  a  wonderful 
watershed,  which  investigation  showed 
had  an  annual  rainfall  of  nearly  40 
inches. 

Water  Going  to  Waste 
Millions  of  gallons  of  valuable  wa- 
ter, he  found,  were  being  wasted  in 
the  winter  and  spring  freshets.  More 
millions  of  gallons  were  seeping  away 
and  evaporating  during  the  dry,  warm 


in  the  association,  representing  a 
great  majority  of  the  bearing  acreage 
of  the  valley,  the  association  repre- 
senting 3000  acres  of  bearing  orchard 
land.  It  is  expected  that  before  an- 
other year  practically  every  grower 
in  the  valley  will  be  a  stockholder. 
This  year  it  is  estimated  between  75 
and  90  per  cent  of  the  growers  will 
handle  their  crops  through  the  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  out- 
put of  dried  apples  from  the  evapor- 
ating plant  will  exceed  100  tons  (800 
tons  of  green  fruit).  The  canning  de- 
partment of  the  plant  is  expected  to 
put  up  over  100,000  cans  of  apples 
(estimated  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
culls).  The  plant  employs  over  100 
persons  through  the  season.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  packing  house  will  be 
two  carloads  a  day,  a  capacity  which 
will  be  increased  as  the  bearing  acre- 
age of  the  valley  increases. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  Yucaipa 
Valley  has  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal apple  districts  of  the  West,  con- 
tributing an  increasing  quota  to  the 
tremendous  production  that  is  rap- 
idly making  California  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's principal  apple  producing 
States. 

Land  Values  Jump 

The  land  that  was  held  dear  by  the- 
grain  growers  at  $15  to  $40  an  acre, 
is  selling  now  in  the  raw  state  at  from 
$250  to  $500  an  acre,  and  the  mature 
orchards  are  valued  at  $800  to  $1200 
an  acre,  or  more. 

The  elevation  of  the  valley  is  from 
2000  to  3000  feet.  The  temperature 
seldom  drops  below  15  or  18  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  There  is  considerable 
snow  that  usually  melts  quickly,  and 
the  winters  are  just  cold  enough  to 
make  the  production  of  apples  suc- 
cessful. There  is  not,  however,  the 
killing  frost  that  so  frequently  blasts 
the  crops  and  hopes  of  apple  growers 
in  Eastern  or  more  elevated  districts. 

Geographical  Characteristics 

Yucaipa  Valley  is  divided  naturally 
into  three  so-called  "benches,"  the  de- 
velopment work  in  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  valley  having  been 
undertaken  by  two  different  coloni- 
zation companies.  The  Gateway 
Tract  in  the  north  is  of  newer  de- 
velopment, and  a  townsite  for  this  dis- 
trict had  been  laid  out;  the  name  for 
the  town,  already  selected,  is  Apple- 
loma. 


niuitratlonj.  CourtMj  Bedluda  *  Tucilpm  Land  Co.  and  Geo  W.  Hopklnr 


ABOVE — Such  canyons  as  this  make  up  the  great  Yucaipa  watershed. 

CENTER — A  typical  orchard  where  once  was  "dry"  grain  land. 

BELOW — One  of  the  man-made  lakes  for  storing  flood  waters  formerly  wasted. 


releasing  it  for  irrigation  purposes 
during  the  dry  months,  as  desired. 

Surrounded  by  towering  mountain 
peaks,  the  Yucaipa  Valley,  it  was 
found,  possessed  a  seemingly  inex- 
haustible source  of  underground  water 
supply.  Wells  were  driven  at  differ- 
ent point  and  in  almost  every  case 
a  big  flow  of  water  resulted. 


This  new  plant,  erected  by  the  Yu- 
caipa Apple  Growers'  Association,  will 
be  operated  upon  a  strictly  co-opera- 
tive basis.  When  entirely  completed 
the  plant  will  represent  an  investment 
of  more  than  $20,000,  and  of  this 
amount  $17,000  already  is  represented 
in  the  building  and  machinery  pur- 
chased.   There  are  210  stockholders 


For  the  lower  bench,  the  Redlands 
and  Yucaipa  Land  Company  has  in- 
stalled water  systems,  costing  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars, 
including  80  miles  of  steel  pressure 
pipe,  60  miles  of  cement  flume,  and 
14  pumping  plants,  in  addition  to  tun- 
nels.   One  tunnel,  three-fourths  of  a 

(Continued  on  Pace  40) 
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Army  *Tlavjj  Dq»tStore 

530** 536  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 

O/ie  Store  ~u)ith  the  deputation  jor  Good  values 


Sixteen  Pages  of  Quality 
Goods  at  Old  Time  Prices! 

Are  You  Getting  the  Benefit  of  the 
Many  Price  Declines  in  the  Market  ? 

— Merchandise  during  the  last  sixty  days  has  taken  a  very  decided  tumble  in  prices  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
within  a  short  time  prices  will  be  back  to  normal.  Many  dealers  are  loaded  wi+h  large  stocks  bought  at  the  old,  high 
prices  and  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  factory  price  declines.  The  Army  & 
Navy  Dept.  Store  turns  its  stock  so  fast  that  we  are  not  seriously  affected.  As  fast  as  declines  have  been  announced  we 
have  reduced  our  prices  accordingly. 

— But  what  is  more  important,  our  buyers  have  been  on  the  ground  and  bought  enormous  stocks  at  the  new,  reduced 
prices  and  we  have  these  goods  now  on  sale.  Our  new  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  formerly  that  they  reduce  living 
costs  very  materially.    THE  BACKBONE  OF  HIGH  PRICES  IS  BROKEN! 


OUR  IRON-CLAD 
GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  article  to 
be  exactly  as  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

We  guarantee  each  and  every 
article  to  satisfy  you  in  every 
way,  to  be  a  good  value  at  the 
price  paid  and  to  give  you  the 
service  you  should  expect. 

Any  article  not  entirely  satis- 
factory may  be  returned  at  our 
expense ;  we  will  then  exchange  it 
for  what  you  want  or  refund  your 
money,  together  with  whatever 
transportation  you  have  paid. 

ARMY  &  NAVY  DEPT.  STORE 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


About  Ourselves! 

— The  Army  &  Navy  Department  Store  sells  practic- 
ally everything  usually  found  in  a  department  store. 
— We  hav.  been  in  business  in  Los  Angeles  over  seven  years  and 
have  grown  to  be  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  mercantile 
life  of  this  city  and  California. 

—We  appeal  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  sell  high-class  mer- 
chandise at  popular  prices.  Our  slogan,  "The  Store  With  the 
Reputation  for  Good  Values,"  was  honorably  earned. 
— Our  References:  Any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,  any 
railroad,  express  company,  etc.;  also  the  mercantile  agencies, 
such  as  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  and  Bradstreet  &  Co.  Also  people  In 
your  neighborhood  who  have  bought  from  us. 

— Visit  Our  Store,  if  possible;  you'll  find  it  one  of  the  busiest 
places  on  the  coast.    If  you  can't  come  In  person— 
— Send  Your  Mail  Orders.     Satisfaction  or  your  money  back 
without  an  argument. 


48,000  Pairs  of  Olive  Drab 

Army  Socks 
6  Prs.  $1.15 


— We  bought  48,000 
pairs  these  new  olive 
drab  army  socks. 

—None  better  for 
wear.  Knit  full  size 
and  long,  linen  heels 
and  toes,  fine  cotton; 
all  sizes. 

— No.  306.  Price,  6 
pairs,  $1.15. 


Plaid  Blankets 


Reduced  from  $4.95. 
On  sale  at, 
pair  


$095 


— A  fair  example  of  the  values  we 
offer! 

— Large  double  cotton  blankets  In 
attractive  plaids,  pink,  blue,  gray 
and  tan;  soft,  fluffy  finish.  Full  size 
for  double  beds — 64x76  inches. 
—No.  300.    Price,  pair,  $3.95. 

$4.95  Blankets  at  $3.75 

— Heavy  camp  and  institution  blankets,  large  size — 66x84 
inches;  weight,  5  pounds.  Single  blankets  for  double  beds, 
but  have  the  weight  and  warmth  of  double  blankets;  dark 
blue,  part  wool. 

— No.  302.    Old  price,  $4.95;  reduced  to,  each,  $3.75. 


$5.75  Comforter 

$4.45 


Reduced 
to   

— Large  6 94 -lb.  comforter,  72x80  , 
inches;    tufted    sateen  center,) 
good  quality  silkollne  border  and 
back,  filled  with  sanitary  cotton. 
No.  304.    Our  Special  Price,  $4.45 

So.  full  line  of  blankets  and  comforter*  on  another  page. 


Send  Us  Your 
Mail  Orders 

— We  operate  a  large  and  capa- 
bly managed  mail  order  depart- 
ment. We  ship  all  orders  prompt- 
ly and  guarantee  every  article. 
(See  guarantee  at  left.)  No  long, 
wearisome  waits  when  you  order 
from  us. 

— Should  we  be  sold  out  of  an  article 

and  unable  to  get  it,  your  money  will  be 
refunded  promptly. 

— Should  prices  decline,  we  will  give  you 
the  full  benefit  and  refund  the  difference. 
— Send  money  by  money  order,  bank 
draft,  express  money  order  or  check. 
— Use  Order  Blank  on  last  page,  ar  use 
plain  piece  of  paper. 

— If  you  want  goods  sent  by  mail,  include 

enough  to  pay  parcel  post  charges.  If 
you  send  too  much,  we  will  refund  the 
difference. 


Good  Blue 
Chambray  Shirts 

Reduced  to 

75c 

— Examples  of 
the  savings  we 
can  make  for 
you! ' 

— Due  to  market  declina.  we  can  sell  you 
these  good,  dark  blue,  well  made  chambtay 
shirts  at  only  $1.00;  cut  full  size  and  roomy; 
sizes  14  to  17. 

— No.  308.  Price  reduced  to  75c. 
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Our  Great  Line  of  Work  Shirts! 

— We  appeal  directly  to  the  workingman  and  it  is  our  constant  aim  to  sell  the  best  possible  work 
garments  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Our  volume  of  business  on  these  goods  is  almost  phenomenal. 
Our  line  of  army,  flannel  and  other  outing,  sports  and  work  shirts  is  complete— and  the  prices 
spell  economy! 


AH  Wool  Army  Serge  Shirt 

$500 


— The  man  who  wants  a 

good  shirt  can  got  It  in 
this  all  wool  9V4-oz.  olive 
drab  twilled  serge;  breast 
lined,  cut  full  and  roomy, 
full  length;  warm,  good 
looking.  We  recommend  It. 
—No.  310.  Sizes  to  17, 

reduced  to  $5.00. 


Heavy  Dark  Blue  Chambray  Shirt 


— An  old-time  valuel    It's  been  a  long  time  since  you 
bought  shirts  like  these  at  a  dollar.    Heavy,  fast  color, 
full  size  blue  chambray  shirts,  well  made.    State  size. 
—No.  310.    Sizes  UVe  to  17|  reduced  to  $1.00. 
—No.  312.    Better  Quality  Blue.  Chambray  Shirts,  $1.25. 

Extra  Quality  Chambray  Shirt 

— Made  of  superior  quality,  stout  blue  chambray,  two 
large  pockets,  extra  well  made,  full  size  and  roomy; 
a  quality  that  has  been  selling  at  about  $1.76.  New 
declines  permit  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  price. 
—No.  312.    Sizes  U'/2  to  17,  very  special  at  $1.45. 


$1.00 


$1.45 


Blue  Denim  Shirt 

$1.98 

— Made  of  blue  overall  denim  In  a 
fast  oolor,  good  weight;  made  extra 
full  and  roomy,  2  large  pockets  that 
button;  these  shirts  are  made  for 
aervloel 

—No.  814.    Sizes  14!/2  to  17,  $1.98. 


Blue  Cheviot  Shirt 

$1.45 

— Tou  know  how  cheviot  shirts 
wear!  Made  of  closely  woven, 
heavy  blue  or  gray  cheviot,  full 
Bize  and  guaranteed  for  wear.  At 
a  reduced  price. 

—No.  316.    Sizes  14/a  to  17,  $1.45. 


Black  Sateen  Shirt 
$1.75 

— Made  of  a  superior  quality 
black  Batten,  a  material 
that  wears  and  wears; 
cut   specially    full  and 
large,  cannot  rip. 

—No.  318.  Sizes  W/2  to 
17,  $1.75. 


Milton  Goodman 
Good  Shirts 


Reduced 
To  ...  , 


$2.45 


— These  are  probably  our  best 
mad.  work  shirts.  Made  of 
extra  heavy  blue  chambray, 
double  yoke  as  shown  in  cut, 
ventilated.  A  shirt,  that  will 
rive  no  end  of  wear. 
—No.  836.  Sizes  14/2  to  17, 
reduoed  to  $2.45. 


Khaki  Shirts 
$1.75,  $1.95,  $3.00 

— We  carry  only  good  khaki  shirts — three  qualities, 

all  with  2  pockets,  sizes  14%  to  17.  Prices: 

—No.  338.    Splendid  Shirts  at  $1.75. 

—No.  840.    Unusually  Good  Shirts  at  $1.95. 

—No.  342.    Extra  High  Quality  Twilled  Khaki  Shirts 

at  $3.00. 


FLANNEL  SHIRTS 

$2.95,  $3.75  to  $9.95 


— Remarkable  values  in   Flannel   ShirtsI  Buy 

them  at  reduced  prices. 

Olive  Drab  Flannel  Shirt,  $3.75 

— No.  320.  Warm  flannel  shirts  In  olive  drab 
color,  two  pockets  with  buttoned  flaps;  sizes 
14%  to  17.    Priced  special  at  $3.75. 

Gray  Flannel  Shirts— -$2.95,  $3.95,  $4.60 

— Big  reductions  In  durable  flannel  shirts,  much  better  than  these  prices  would  indicate;  full  cut, 

well  tailored;  sizes  14%  to  17.    Three  qualities.  Prices: 

—No.  322.    Price,  $2.95.  —No.  324.    Price,  $3.95.  No.  326.    Price,  $4.60- 

$5.00  Gray  Flannel  Shirt,  $3.95 

—No.  Sit.  Dark  oxford  tray  wool  flannel  shirt,  dnxabls  and  wall  mad  a,  hoary  and  warm;  olaoa  lt%  to  IT  i 
reduced  to  $8.86. 

HENDAN  Flannel  Shirt*— $6.45,  $6.75 

 Fine  Ken  dan  brand  flannel  ■hlrta  In  dive  drob  and  brown;  finely  tailored,  full  alto  and  roomy.  All  Hen- 
dan  ahlrta  are  good  and  tbeao  are  especially  good,  sizes  14Vi  to  IT.    State  size  and  color  wanted.    Two  quail  Una 

— No"  8*0.    Prlca,  *6.46.  — No.  SSt.    Price.  »«.75. 


—Mo.  884.  Extra  heavy  a! 


—No.  SSt. 

Firemen's  Heavy  Shirts,  $9.95 

.11  wool  blue  flannel  shirt,  with  detachable  collar,  alzea  li%  to  IT. 


Price,  ».»». 


Glove  Prices  Lower! 

— Anything  that's  wanted  in  gloves..  Best  makes — Scully,  Hansen,  Osburn  and  many 
others.    Dress  gloves,  driving  gloves,  work  gloves.    Gloves  for  men  and  women. 

DRIVING  GLOVES 
$3.00  to  $6.25 

— Big;  values  in  driving;  glovea  for  men.  Both  In 
short  cuff  and  the  gauntlet  style.  Made  of 
durable  suede  and  other  style  leathers. 

— No.  344.  Driving  Gauntlets,  with  adjustable  wrist  straps. 
Four  qualities— $3  00,  $3.75,  $4.45  and  $5.75. 

— No.  346.  Men's  Black  Lined  Gauntlet  Driving  Gloves.  Fine 
horsehide,  at  $5.76. 

-•-No.  348.    Men's  Black  Gauntlet  Driving  Gloves,  with  adjust- 
able wrist  strap  and  soft,  flexible  cuffs,  at  $4.95. 
— No.  350.     Men's  8hort  Cuff  Driving  Gloves  at  $3.00,  $3.75, 
$4.45  and  $4.95. 

Women's  Driving  Gloves — $2.45  to  $3.75 

—Quality  riding  glovei  for  women  at  economy  prlcee 

—No  86* — Women's  Driving  Glove*  In  cordovan,  gauntlet  atyte.  Two  «juaU«lea — 12.46 
and  11.76. 

 No.  854  Women's  Black  Goat  Skin  Driving  Gloves  at  11.76.  plain 

—Wo.  SM  Women'*  Gray  Bnede  or  Black  Gauntlet  Driving  Gloves 

Men's  Dress  Gloves— $2.45  to  $4.25 

 No.  858 — Big  line  of  men's  dreaa  gloves  In  tan,  cordovan  and  gray. 

Special  values  at  ft.45  and  $2.95;  extra  quality  at  $4-25. 

Jersey  and  Wool  Gloves,  40c  to  $1.45 

—No.  800 — Men'e  Jersey  Gloves,  lined,  at  40c  or  2  pair  for  76c. 
—No.  862 — Men's  Jersey  Gloves,  with  astrachan  backs  at  75c. 
—No.  854 — Men's  Warm  Wool  Glovea,  96c. 

_Uo,  856— Men's  Fine  Jersey  Dress  Gloves,  snap  fasteners,  at  I1.4S. 
Always  state  size  In  ordering  glovea! 


SUPER  VALUES  IN  MEN'S 

High  Class  Work  Gloves 

45c  to  $2.95 

Always  State  Size  Wanted. 
—No.    368.     All  Leather 
Gloves,  gauntlet  or  short 
cuff;  remarkable  value  at 
45c. 

Heavy  Gloves  at  95c 

—No.  370.  All  Leather 
Gloves,  short  cuff  or  gaunt* 
let,  heavy  and  durable,  at 
95c 

Outseam  Gloves, 
$1.25,  $1.75 

—No.  372.  All  Leather 
Heavy  Gloves,  made  with 
outseams,  cuff  or  gaunt- 
let style,  at  $1.25. 

—No.  374.  Same  as  No.  IT2  except  much  bet- 
ter quality,  at  $1.75. 

Grain  Leather  Gloves,  $2.25 

— No.  376.    Heavy  grain  leather  gloves,  short 
cuff  or  gauntlets,  $2.25. 

— No.  378.    Extra  quality  grain  leather  work 
gloves,  short  cuff  or  gauntlet  style,  $2.95. 

Riveters'  Gloves,  $3.95 
— No.  380.    Fine  Quality  Leather  Riveters' 

Gloves,  double  thumb,  well  made,  gaunt- 
let style,  at  $3.95. 

State  BUe  When  Ordering. 
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Big  Price  Con- 
cessions in  Men's 

Now  Offered 
Special  at 

—We  believe  we  cell  at  retail  more  shirts  than  any  other  concern  in  Los  Angeles.  We  have  built  this 
business  solely  through  giving  values!  Send  us  your  orders.  You  will  like  the  merchandise  as  well  ai 
the  lew  prioe  you  paid. 


Dress  Shirts 

$1.45,  $2.25,  $2.89 


At  $1.45 

— Ne>  382.  High-Class  Per- 
oale  Shirts,  fast  color,  accu- 
Jttely  out  and  well  tailored;  a 
variety  of  attractive  stripe 
patterns.  Suras  14  Vs  to  17. 
Prioe  reduced  to  $1.45. 


At  $2.25 

—No.  384.  Fine  Printed 
Madras  Shirts.  A  material 
that  will  wear  and  wear; 
guaranteed  fast,  colors.  Well 
tailored;  perfect  fitting; 
pretty  striped  patterns.  Sizes 
14%  to  17.  Price  reduced  to 
$2.25. 


At  $2.89 

—No.  386.  Genuine  Woven 
Madras  Shirts,  with  the  pat- 
terns woven  through  and 
through;  neat  stripe  patterns. 
Closely  woven,  durable  ma- 
terials; good  fitting.  Sizes 
14%  to  17.  Price  reduced  to 
$2.89. 


Real  Quality  Shirts— $3.45,  $3.95,  $4.95 


At  $3.45 

— Ne,  388.  Fine  Corded  Repp  Shirts. 
A  a-oed  looking  material  that  will  give 
no  end  of  wear.  Stripes  and  fancy 
patterns  Sizes  14%  to  17.  A  re- 
markable value  at  $3.46. 


At  $3.45 

—No.  390.  White  Oxford  and  Corded 
Madras  Shirts.  Good  looking  and 
long  lasting.  For  service  you  can't 
beat  oxford  cloth  or  corded  madras; 
sizes  14%  to  17.   Special,  $3.45. 


At  $4.95 


—No.  392.  High  Grade  Woven  Madras 
Shirts  with  Satin  Stripes.  These  are 
shirts  that  have  been  selling  for  much 
more.  Neat  colored  and  satin  stripes. 
Sizes  14%  to  17,  at  $4.95. 


At  $3.95 

No.  394.  Fine  Oxford  Cloth  Shirts  In 

solid  white,  blue,  green,  pink, 
and  lavender,  14%  to  17.  $3-35. 


Negligee  Shirts 


( Soft  Shirts  with 
Attached  Collars) 


$1.45,  $3.45 


Well  tailored,  »ood  looking 


— Soft  dress  shirts  with  attached  collars, 
shirts  for  dress  or  sports  wear. 
— No.  396.  Negligee  Shirts — Made  of  good  grade  striped  percales  at- 
tached collar;  sizes  14%  to  17.  Very  special  at  $1.45. 
—No.  398.  White  Oxford  Cloth  Negligee  Shirts— A  long  wearing 
dressy"  material;  attached  collar;  sizes  14%  to  17,  at  $3.45. 
—No.  400.  Fine  Imported  English  Oxford  Cloth  Shirts— Attached  col- 
lar; solid  colors  of  blue,  green,  pink,  corn,  lavender,  also  white;  sizes 
14%  to  17,  at  $6.75. 

—No.  402.  Fine  French  Flannel  Negligee  Shirts— Attached  collar-  a 
very  fine  material  and  well  tailored;  cream  color  with  black  hairline 
stripe;  sizes  14%  to  17.    Priced  special  at  $8.45. 


Silk  Shirts 

$5.95  to  $10.95 

—No.  404.  Excellent  Quality  Silk  Shirts 
In  neat  colored  stripes;  sizes  14%  to 
17;  economically  priced  at  $5.96. 

—No.  406.  Solid  Color  Fiber  Jersey  Silk 
Shirts — Good  looking  shirts  and  very 
durable;  in  pale  blue,  pink,  lavender 
and  corn;  sizes  14%  to  17.  Special  at 
$8.95. 

— No.  408.  Our  $15  Fine  Crepe  de  Chine 
aod  Radium  Silk  Shirts  In  a  variety  of 
pretty  patterns,  fancy  stripes;  slaea 
14%  to  17,  reduced  to  $10.95. 


Paris  or  Boston  Garters 


Men's 

Collars 


€  for  $1.45 

—No.  41v.  Arrow  or  Lion 
Collar*— The  best  brands; 
we  nave  all  styles;  state 
name  ef  style  and  sue  you 
want:  U  for  ft.15;  6  for 
91.46 1  each,  too. 
— Jim.  ilt.  Soft  Collars — 
All  styles;  three  qualities. 
Me,  ISo  or  >  for  91.00,  50c. 

H'dk'fs 


—We.  414.  Plain  Whits, 
Me. 

— No.  416.  Red  or  Bine 
Bandannas— lt-lnch,  3  for 
loot  21-inch,  t  for  26e|  34- 
Inoh,  t  for  85c. 
— Mo.  411.  Fine  white  with 
white  or  colored  woven 
bord.rs.  8  for  91.00. 


— Either  one  of  these  two  well  known  brands  of 
men's  garters. 

— No.  454.  Boston  Garters.  Single  grip,  35oj 
double  grip,  50o. 

— No.  456.  Paris  Garters.  Single  grip,  35cj  dou- 
ble grip,  50c. 

Good  Garters  at  25c 

— Standard  quality  garters,  but  not 
branded.  Good  garters  and  guaranteed 
to  please. 

— No.  458 — Men's   Special   Garters,  85c. 

Bath  Robes 

$5.95,  $7.45 

—No.  460— Men's  Bath  Robes  of 
heavy  robing  In  fancy  colors;  two 
qualities — 85.95  and  87.45. 
— No.  4U2 — Henvy  All  Wool  Robes, 
heavy  silk  cord  and  tassels,  fancy 
patterns;  two  qualities — 923.95  and 
928.05. 

Night  Garments 

— No.  464 — Men's  Flannelette  Night 
Gowns  at  91.46;  with  heavy  silk  frogs, 
82-25. 

— No.  460 — .Men's   Flannelette  Pajamas, 
K    frogs;    two   Qualities — 

92.85  and  93.80. 


Silk  Ties  for  Less! 

49c,  89c,  $1.00,  $1.29 

— We  specialize  In  men's  quality  ties  and  have  built  u»  a> 

very  large  business  on  them  solely  by  giving  values! 
— No.  420.    Ties  at  49c — Silk  four-in-hand,  the  usual  TJo 
quality;  any  color  you  want;  each,  49c. 
— No.  422.    Ties  at  89c — Fine  silk  ties;  qualities  that  often  sell 
at  $1.25  to  $1.60;    beautiful  four-in-hand  ties  In  any  color 
wanted;  specially  priced  at  89c. 

— No.  424.    Ties  at  $1.00 — Super  value  ties  in  four-in-hand 
style,  heavy  and  durable,  attractive  colors;  special  at  $1.00. 
— No.  426.   Ties  at  $1.29 — Regular  $2.25  values.    Made  of  beary 
silks,  any  color  you  want,  four-ln-hand  style.    Priced  special 
at  $1.29. 

—No.  428.  Ties  at  $2.45— All  silk  hand-made  ties,  four-ln-hand. 
In  Christmas  boxes;  Included  are  fine  all  silk  and  full  fash- 
ioned knit  ties;  any  colos>  wanted.  Many  of  these  tie*  sell 
from  $3.60  to  $4.00.    Only  $2.45. 

Tied  Ties,  Bows,  Batts,  Wash  Ties,  Etc. 

— No.  430.  Ready  Tied,  Hook-on  Four-in-Hand  Ties  at  75o. 

— No.  432.  Bow  Ties,  any  color;  three  qualities — 25c,  45c,  BOo. 

— No.  434.  Batt  Wing  Ties  at  60c,  75c,  $1.00;  any  color. 

— No.  436.  Wash  Ties,  Four- In- Hand,  at  25c. 


Belts— 35c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

— Men's  Belts  of  splendid  quality  at  much  lower  prices  than  usually  asked 
for  them.    Black,  tan,  etc.    State  color  and  size. 
— Four  exceptional  values — prices: 

—No.  438.    Belts  at  35c.  —No.  440.    Belts  at  BOo. 

—No.  44Z    Belts  at  75c  —No.  444.    Belts  at  $1.00. 

WITH  INITIAL  BUCKLES 
— No.  446.    State  initial  wanted;  three  qualities— $1.25,  $1.75  and  I2.7h. 
—No.  448.    Army  Web  Belts  at  35c. 

— No.  450.  Belt  Buckles  with  sterling  silver  front;  can  be  put  on  any  belt 
you  now  have  or  bought  extra  with  any  belt  quoted  above.  Prices,  7Bo  and 
$1.00. 

— No.  452.    Solid  Sterling  Silver  Buckle,  $2.00. 
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Substantial  Savings  on 


$1.75,  $3.45  to  $4.95 

— Pronounced  savings  on  men's  hats;  new  fall  styles; 
all  the  popular  colors. 
— Sizes  6%  to  7%.  Always  state  size. 
— No.  468.  Men's  Hats  at  $3.45 — Made  like  above  cut; 
usually  sell  for  $4.50  to  $5.00;  made  with  the  new 
"scratch"  or  rough  finish,  very  stylish;  heather  mix- 
tures in  brown,  green  and  gray.  State  size  and  color. 
Very  special  at  $3.45. 

— No.  470.  Good  hats  at  .$1.75 — Hats  that  usually  cost 
$2.60  or  mdre;  fall  styles;  in  black,  brown,  gray  and 
green  heather;  mixed  colors;  state  'size  and  color. 
Extra  special  at  $1.95. 

—No.  472.  Fine  Felt  Hats  at  $3.95 — Quality  hats  that 
usually  sell  for  much  more;  black,  brown,  green  and 
gray.  State  size  and  color.  Extra  special  at  $3.95. 
—No.  474.  Fine  Quality  Felt  Hats  at  $4.95,  in  black 
and  staple  colors;  fully  guaranteed.  Priced  special 
at  $4.95. 

Stetson  Hats  at  $10 

— No.  476.  Stetson  Dress  Hats  in  fedora  or  alpine 
shapes.  In  black,  velly,  gray,  green  and  brown.  State 
size  and  color.    Price,  $10.00. 

—No.  478.  Staple  Shape  Stetsons — "Dakotah."  "Co- 
lumbia," "Big  4,"  etc.,  at  $10.00  and  $12.00,  black  and 
colors. 

Staple  Shapes  at  $3.95 

— We  also  have  the  staple  shapes — Dakotah,  Columbia 
and  Big  4 — in  standard  quality  hats;  black  and  colors. 
No.  480.    Price,  $3.95. 

Fine  Felt  Hats  at  $6.75,  $7.45 

—No.  482.  Fine  quality  felt  hats'  in  all  the  staple 
shapes  and  colors.  State  size  and  color  wanted.  Un- 
derprlced  at  $6.75  and  $7.45. 

Cloth  Hats  at  $2.95 

— No.  484.  Sewed  Cloth  Hats  In  tweeds  and  assorted 
colors;  silk  lined,  leather  sweats;  high  class  hats  at 
$2.95. 

Army  Hats  at  $2.95 

— No.  486.  Stiff  Brim,  dented  crown,  olive  drab  army 
hats  at  $2.95. 

Cap 
Specials 
$1.25  to  $2.95 

—No.  488.  All-Wool  Tweed  Caps  at  $2.25— Well  lined, 
pleated  back;  several  handsome  mixtures;  men's  sizes 
Specially  priced  at  $2.25. 

—No.  490.    Men's  All-Wool  Silk  Lined  Caps  at  $2.50.— 

All  colors,  in  good  looking  mixtures;  silk  lined;  all 
men's  sizes. 

— No.  492.  Imported  Tweed  and  Camel's  Hair  Caps 
at  $2.95— High  grade  silk-lined  caps  in  principal 
colors,  pleated  backs.  Underpriced  at  $2.95. 
— No.  494.  Good  Caps  at  $1.25  and  $1.95 — These  are 
values!  All  the  leading  colors.  Two  qualities — $1.25 
and  $1.95. 

Men's  Khaki  Motor  Cap,  $1.25 

— No.  496.  Men's  Cap  of  fine  quality  army  twilled 
khaki.  Specially  suitable  for  motoring  and  sports 
wear.    Priced  special  at  $1.25. 

Men's  Khaki  Hat,  95c 

— No.  498.  Soft  Khaki  Hat,  olive  drab  khaki;  all  men's 
sizes.    Specially  priced  at  95c.  t 

Boys'  Hats  and  Caps  on  Another  Page 
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Economical  Prices  on 

Men's  Underwear 

— In  no  other  department  can  we  save  you  a  greater 
margin  than  on  men's  underwear.  We  carry  only  the 
best  makes.  We  buy  direct  from  the  factory  at  the  low- 
est possible  prices  and  sell  it  to  you  with  only  one  small, 
very  small,  profit  added. 

Union  Suits,  $1.95,  $2.25,  $2.45  to  $5.75 

—No.  500.  Men's  Ribbed  Union  Suits,  $1.95 — Heavy 
winter  weight,  long  sleeves,  ankle  length;  all  sizes. 

—  No.  502.  "Springtax"  Brand  Union  Suit,  $2.25 — Mottled 
gray,  long  sleeves,  ankle  length,  medium  weight;  all  sizes. 
— No.  504.  Union  Suits  at  $2.45  and  $2.75— Standard 
makes  In  heavy  ribbed,  winter  weight,  long  sleeves,  ankle 
length.    Big  values.    Two  qualities,  $2.45  and  $2.75. 

—  No.  506.  Wool  Union  Suits  at  $4.50  and  $5.75—  Winsted 
and  Glostenburg  wool  union  suits,  warm  and  durable, 
all  men's  sizes.  Long  sleeves,  ankle  length.  Prices  spe- 
cial at  $4.50  and  $5.75. 

Shirts  and  Drawers,  95c,  $1.45  to  $3.00 

— All  are  made  with  long  sleeves  and  ankle  length. 
I  Prices  are  per  garment,  shirt  or  drawers.    All  men's 

'V  sizes.    State  size  wanted. 

ifel  — No.  508.    Ribbed  Shirts  and  Drawers  at  95c — Medium 

■  ,  weight;  standard  brand.    Garment,  95c. 

-No.  510.  Shirts  and  Drawers  at  $1.45  and  $1.75 — Heavy  winter  weight;  all  sizes.  Two  qualities, 
1.45  and  $1.75. 

—No.  512.  Merino  Shirts  and  Drawers  at  $145—  A  fine  underwear;  all  sizes.  Priced  special  at, 
garment,  $1.45. 

—No.  514.  Wool  Shirts  and  Drawers  at  $2.25,  $2.75  and  $3.00— Fine  Australian  wool  underwear; 
heavy  and  warm;  all  men's  sizes.    Three  qualities, garment  $2.25,  $2.75  and  $3.00. 


Compare  the  Prices — Men  s  Sox 


20c,  25c,  35c,  45c,  65c,  95c 

— Positively  Priced  for  Less!  We  buy  men's  socks  In  enormous  quantities 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  and  direct  from  the  factory.  We  sell  them  on 
a  close  margin  of  profit.  Compare  our  prices  with  what  you  have  been 
paying.    Sizes,  9%  to  11V4.    State  size  and  color. 


— No.  516.  Men's  Dress  Sox  at  25c — We  always 
sell  the  best  possible  socks  we  can  at  25c.  Since 
prices  declined  we  have  some  extra  good  ones. 
All  sizes.    Black,  white  and  colors.    Pair,  25c. 

—No.  518.    Men's  Socks  at  35c,  3  pairs  for  $1.00 

— High  quality  socks  in  all  colors,  for  dress 
wear.    Very  special  at  35c,  3  pairs  $1.00. 


—No.  520.   "Shawknit"  Socks  at  40c,  2  pairs  75c 

— Black  and  white  only;  high  quality,  all  sizes. 
Extra  special  at  40c  or  two  pairs  for  75c. 

—No.  522.  White  Sole  Socks  at  35c,  3  pairs  $1.00 

— Excellent  quality  socks  In  black  with  white 
sole  or  split  feet;  they  wear.  Special  at  35c, 
3  pairs  $1.00. 


Heavy  Work 
Socks  at  2Qc 

— No.  540.  Old-fashioned  Rock- 
ford  socks,  In  gray  and  brown 
mixed,  heavy,  at  20c. 

— No.  542.  Extra  heavy  cotton 
socks,  in  khaki  color,  very  dur- 
able, at,  5  pairs  for  $1.00. 


— No.  5*4 — Engineers'  and  Firemen's  Socks  at  zSc — Socks  for  service. 

heavy  cotton  socks  In  black  and  cordovan.    Heavy  and  guaranteed  for 

wear.    Priced  apeclal  at  25c. 

— No.  528 — Fine  Lisle  Socks  at  45c — Extra  quality  lisle  socks  In  black. 

white  and  colors.     Very  ■Declally  priced — 45c. 

—No.  5U — Fiber  Silk  "Shawknit"  brand  Socks  at  85c  and  75c — Wear 

and  look  like  silk.    All  principal  colors.    Values  at  65c  and  75c. 
—No.  530 — AU  Silk  Socks  at  95c  and  f  1.15—  Black,  white  and  colors. 
Fine  socks   and  underpriced   at  Me   anj   11.15.     Foil   fashioned  silk 
socks  at  91.45. 

Wool  Sox,  50c,  75c,  95c,  $1.00  to  $2.95 

— No.  5SS — Heavy  Wool  Socks  In  khaki,  gray  and  natural  color.  Three 
qualities — 50c,  75c  and  95c. 

— No.  5.14 — Heather  Color  Wool  Dress  Socks,  75c,  S1.00. 

— No.  538 — Imported    English    Fancy    Bibbed    Heather    Color  Wool 

Socks  at  fl.OA.  (1.45. 

— No.  538 — Enslish  Golf  Stockings,  all  wool.  *:  9.V 


Regular  75c  Suspenders,  50c 

— No.  544.    Dress  Suspenders  at  50c — What  you  paid  before  the  war!  Good 

weight,  neat  patterns,  full  length.    Extra  special  at  50c. 

Police  Suspenders,  color1  39c,  65c 

— No.  546.    Heavy  Work  Suspenders.    Made  in  police  and  firemen's  style,  khaki 

color.    Two  qualities,  on  sale  at  39c  and  65c. 


Gray,  Part  Wool 

Army  Socks 

Seconds 
35c — 3  Pairs,  $1 

— No.  556.  Regular  Army 
Socks,  with  slight  defects; 
cashmere,  half  wool; 
light  gray.  Great 
socks  for  service;  all 
sizes.  Pair,  35c;  3 
pairs,  $1.00. 


Umbrellas 

$1.75  to  $7.50 

— Special  values  In  men's  fine  umbrel- 
las. No.  548.  Prices:  $1.75,  $2.65,  $3.00 
and  $4.25. 

—No.  550.  Men's  Gloria  Silk  Umbrel- 
las, $7.50. 

—  No.  552.    Women's  Cotton  Umbrellas, 
black,  at  $1.75,  $2.65,  $3.00  and  $4.25. 
—No.  554.     Women's  Silk  Umbrellas, 

black  and  colors,  handles  to  match,  at 
$8.23  and  $10.95. 
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Reduction  Men's  High  Class  Sweaters 


— Our  new  Sweater  prices  represent  big  savings !  These  splendid  quality  Sweaters  ninety  days  ago  would  have  had  to  sell  for 
a  third  more  than  these  prices.  Men  who  want  absolutely  good  Sweaters  and  want  them  at  the  right  prices  should  order 
them  from  this  page.    Every  one  guaranteed  to  be  a  good  value  at  the  price  asked,  or  may  be  returned. 


Don't  Forget 
Size! 


Men's  Slipon 


95c 


— For  the  man  who  doesn't  want  a  heavy  Sweater. 
Many  men  want  them  to  wear  as  a  vest  or  over 
the  vest.  Made  to  slip  over  the  head;  no  sleeves; 
no  buttons.  State  chest  measure. 
— No.  558.  Men's  Heavy  Cotton  Slipover  Sweater, 
warm  and  durable;  colors  of  khaki  or  gray.  Priced 
special  at  95c. 

—  No.  560.     Men's    All-Wool    Slip-On  Sweaters. 

Pure  wool  worsted;  warmth  without  weight.  A 
high-class  sweater  that  will  please.  Color:,  Olive 
drab.    State  size.    Price,  $4.95. 


High  Class  "Thermos"  Brand 

Coat  Sweaters 


All  Wool, 
Very  Fine, 


$895 


—"Thermos"  sweaters  are  well  known  by  the  Public 
and  are  recognized  as  high -class  sweaters.  They 
are  medium  weight  and  very  genteel  in  appearance. 
Jeruey  knit,  have  adjustable  cuffs  coat  style.  Can 
be  had  in  brown,  green  and  khaki  colors  and  in 
all  men's  sizes.   Guaranteed  to  please 


KNITTED  VESTS 
$5.95,  $10.45 

— No.  572.  Men's  knitted  vests, 
made  like  a  regular  vest;  come 
in  handsome  dark  mixtures;  very 
popular;  neat  and  warm;  state 
size  Two  qualities— $5.95  and 
$10.45. 


Heavy  Coat  and  Slipover  Style 

Sweaters 

$32§  to  $3?5 

— No.  562.  Heavy  All-Wool  Ruffneck  Slipover 
Sweaters,  like  cut,  $9.25.  The  most  popular 
sweater  for  men.  Made  like  cut.  with  V  Ruffneck, 
long  sleeves;  all  wool,  heavy  and  warm;  combina- 
tion colors  of  Kelly  green  and  khaki,  purple  and 
olivi  drab,  black  and  orange,  purple  and  bottle 
green,  etc.;  all  sizes.  State  size  and  color  wanted. 
Special,  $9.25. 

Ruffneck,  Coat  Style 

— No.  564.  Men's  Coat  Sweater,  made  with  collar 
like  cut,  but  buttons  down  front;  good  quality 
wool  and  cotton  mixed ;  colors  of  gray,  brown  and 
green.  Our  biggest  seller.  All  sizes.  State  size 
and  color.  Three  qualities  in  the  same  style,  and  either  one  will  please 
you.    $3.25,  $3.50,  $3.75. 

Rope  Weave  Sweater,  $10.45 

— No.  566.    Men's  Heavy  Rope  Weave  Ruffneck  Coat  Sweater  at  $10.45— 

All  wool,  heavy  and  very  warm.  The  man  who  requires  a  heavy  sweater 
will  like  these.  Olive  drab,  gray,  green  and  other  colors.  All  sizes. "  State 
size  and  color.    A  value  at  $10.45. 


— No.  568.  Thermos  Sweater.  State 
size  and  color  wanted.   Special  at  $8.95. 

Same  Style  at  $4.95 

— No.  570.  Men's  Coat  Sweaters.  Made 
in  same  style  as  "Thermos"  sweaters, 
but  by  different  people;  good  wool 
mixed,  in  the  leading  colors.  All  sizes. 
State  size  and  color  wanted.  Extra 
special  at  $4.95. 


Men's  Leather  Codts 


$32.50  to  $40 

—Prices  have  been  sharply  reduced  on 
leather  coats,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  a 
luxury.  We  are  quoting  three  very  special 
values. 

—No  576.  Men's  Leather  Coat— A  reversi- 
ble coat,  leather  one  side,  corduroy  the  other; 
so  can  be  worn  as  a  leather  or  corduroy  coat; 
34  inches  long;  very  warm  and  durable, 
men's  sizes.  Special,  $32.50. 
—No  578  Men's  38- inch  Leather  Coat— Re- 
versible leather  one  side,  olive  drab  gaver- 
dlne  the  other;  men's  sizes.   Price  reduced  to 

—No5  580.  Men's  40-inch  Leather  Coat — This 
is  also  a  reversible  coat.  Being  40  inches 
long  it  can  be  worn  as  an  overcoat, 
reduced  to  $40.00. 


.11  uvcm/ai. 

Sleeved  Vests  *13^ 


—No.  582.  Men's  Warm 
Sleeved  Vest — Heavy  material 
in  the  body,  leather  sleeves, 
knitted  cuffs.  Men's  sizes. 
Priced  very  special  at  (13.60. 
— No.  584.  Men's  Sleeved  Tests, 
heavier  materials  and  better 
quality;  extra  special  at  f  15.09. 

Duck  Coats 
$7.50,  $9.00 

— No.  S80.  Men's  Heavy  Dnck 
Coat,  lined  with  warm  blanket 
lining;  has  wide  corduroy  col- 
lar. Men's  sizes.  Very  spe- 
cially priced  at  97.60. 

 N      us      Men's  long  Dot*  Ulster — Heavy  duck,  blanket 

lined'  Full  size  and  well  made.  Very  warm.  Bought  as  a 
special  price  and  offered  to  you  the  same  way— 19.00. 


Popular  Jersey 

*  Sweaters 

Specially   d»  €^ 
Priced  at  «PO/.  ° 

— No.  574.  Men's  Jersey  Sweaters,  made  with  turtle 
neck  and  long  sleeves,  as  shown.  A  close  fitting, 
closely  knit,  lightweight  sweater  and  very  popular  for 
wearing  under  the  coat.  Colors  of  blue,  gray  and 
maroon.  A  quality  that  usually  sells  for  considerably 
more.  In  ordering,  state  size  and  color  wanted.  Very 
specially  priced  at  $3.75. 


w'ooi  Mackinaws 


$16.50,  $18.00 

— All  wool,  heavy,  good  looking  Mackinaws  for 
men!  We  carry  the  two  leading  Brands — 
Sheuerman  and  Oregon  City. 

— No.  590.  Men's  Genuine  Sheuerman  Make 
Mackinaw — All  wool,  good  fitting  and  well 
tailored;  men's  sizes;  dark  colors.  A  value  at 
$18.00. 

—No.  592.  Men's 
Oregon  City  Make 
Mackinaws —  Fine 
all  wool,  good  fit- 
ting mackinaws; 
dark  colors;  finely 
tailored;  men's 
sizes.  Very  spe- 
cial at  $16.50. 


%vs-  PONCHO  TIZM 

$10.00  Value  at  $5.95 

— For  rain,  cold  and  snow.  When  spread  out 
and  center  opening  buttoned,  they  make  a 
waterproof  blanket,  66x84  inches — bed  size.  To 
wear  as  a  cape,  slip  head  through  center  and 
button  collar  up  close,  as  shown.  For  ranch- 
men, teamsters,  truck  drivers,  mail  carriers, 
newsboys  and  others  who  are  exposed  to  the 
rain  and  cold.  Are  new  and  perfect. 
— No.  594.  U.  S.  Army  Poncho,  new,  as  shown 
above,  regular  $10.00  value.    On  sale  at  $5.95. 
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Men's  High-Class 


Norfolk  Suits 


Corduroy  or  rft  C\  A 
Moleskin  at  l|)^fr 


— Norfolk  Suits — the  proper  suit  for  work, 
hunting  and  other  rough  wear.  We  carry 
two  exceptionally  good  numbers,  one  in  cor- 
duroy and  one  in  tough  moleskin. 

— No.  596.    Men's  Dark  Brown  Corduroy  Suit. 

Made  like  out  from  a  high  quality,  long  wear- 
ing corduroy  that  will  not  slit  or  break.  Nor- 
folk belted  style,  fancy  cut  yoke,  plenty  of 
pockets.  The  trousers  are  well  made,  have 
belt  loops  and  five  pockets;  good  heavy 
pocketings.  Sizes:  Coats,  34  to  44  chest; 
trousers,  30  to  42  waist  State  size.  Special 
at  $24.00. 

— No.  598.  Men's  Corduroy  Suit.  Same  as 
above,  except  In  Bin  color;  price,  $24.00. 

—No.   600.     Men's   Moleskin   Norfolk  Suit 

Made  of  extra  heavy,  tough,  durable  mole- 
skin cloth,  a  material  that  will  give  no  end 
of  wear.  For  any  kind  of  hard  service  we 
recommend  moleskin;  the  weight  also  gives 
much  warmth.  Sizes:  Coats;  84  to  44; 
trousers,  30  to  42.  Made  like  cut  Special, 
$24.00. 


Economy  Prices  on 

Men's  Raincoats 


$9,  $10.50  to  $25 

— Raincoats  In  both  the  English  sllpon  style  as 
well  as  In  vulcanized  wool  tweeds  In  dark  mixtures. 

English  Slipon  Rain  Coats 

$9.00,  $10.50 

— No.  602.  Men's  English  Slipon  Raincoat)  mads 
by  a  leading  manufacturer;  full  size,  loose  and 
roomy;  well  made;  full  length.  Men's  sizes. 
Greatly  underprlced  at  $9.00. 

— No.  604.  Men's  English  Slipon  Raincoat.  Similar 
to  above  except  has  shield  front  and  double  or 
cape  shoulder.    Specially  priced  at  $10.50. 

Vulcanized  Tweed  Rain  Coats 
$15,  $22.50,  $25 

— No.  606.  Tweed  Raincoat,  In  dark  mixtures,  full 
length,  full  size  and  well  tailored.  Men's  sizes. 
Special  at  $15.00. 

— No.  60S.  Men's  Tweed  Raincoat.  Handsome  dark 
mixtures;  well  tailored;  all  men's  sizes.  A  value  at 
$22.50. 

— No.  610.    Men's  Fine  Tweed  Raincoat.    Our  best 

coat;  dark  mixtures,  waterproof;  all  men's  sizes. 
Priced  very  special  at  $25.00. 


Khaki — Corduroy — Moleskin — Olive  Drab  Wool 

Our  Own  Make  Breeches! 

You  Can't  Buy  Better  Breeches  Than  "Old  Baldy"  Brand 


— We  operate  a  modern  factor*  for  making  men's  "Old  Baldy"  work,  motoring;  and  sports 
breeches.  In  this  way  we  can  produce  the  quality  our  customers  demand  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  prices  down,  there  being  no  middle  men's  profits  to  pay.  Buy  from  the 
manufacturer. 


Corduroy  Breeches 

Specially  <DC^  ^_Ci 
Priced,  M>Os4rO 

— No.  612.    Men's  Hesvy  Corduroy  Breeohesi 

made  from  a  superior  quality  corduroy  that 
will  not  slit  or  break;  belt  loops,  5  pockets, 
heavy  pocketings;  double  seat  Sizes  29  to 
42  waist    Very  special  at  $5.45. 

Moleskin  Breeches 


Extra  QCt 
Special,  *J>**oJ70 

—No.  116.  Men's  Stout  Moleskin  Breeches.  Moleskin  Cloth  Is  extra  heavy,  closely 
woven  and  wear- resisting.  Brown  or  olive  drab  color;  correctly  cut  and  well  made; 
double  seat  For  service  you  can't  beat  moleskin  breeches.  They  wear.  Belt  loops, 
t  pockets;  sizes  29  to  42  waist.  Every  pair  guaranteed.  Priced  'way  below  value 
at  $4.95. 


Khaki  Breeches 

Army  <f»  O  QCi 
Quality  «J>O.J70 

— No.  614.    Men's  Khaki  Breeches.    Made  of 

extra  heavy  army  quality,  twilled  khaki.  In 
olive  drab  color.  Full  size  and  correctly 
tailored;  belt  loops,  5  pockets,  double  seat; 
sizes,  29  to  42  waist    Priced  special  at  $3.96. 

O.  D.  Wool  Breeches 

Heavy  and  Ck 
Warm,  at  «POoc70 

— Men's  Wool  Olive  Drab  Army  Melton  Cloth 
Breeches;  warm  and  good  looking.  The 
breeches  to  buy  where  warmth  and  hard 
service  are  both  required.  Unusually  well 
tailored.  These  breeches  are  remarkable 
values.  Sizes  29  to  42.  Made  In  two  styles. 
Prices: 

—No.  618.  Single  seat,  $6.95;  No.  620,  double 
seat,  $7.95. 


Always 
State  Size 

When 
Ordering 


Our  Own  Make  Khaki,  Corduroy, 
Moleskin  and  Olive  Drab  Wool 

Khaki  Pants  at  $2.95 

— No.  620.  Men's  Army  Quality  Twilled  Khaki  Pants.  We  are 
leaders  in  khaki  pants,  having  sold  them  for  years.  Best  quality 
material  and  workmanship.  Made  with  belt  loops,  6  pockets, 
strong  drill  pocketings,  all  seams  thoroughly  sewed  and  cannot 
rip.   Made  with  cuffs.   Sizes  28  to  42  waist   Extra  special  at  $2.95. 

Corduroy  Pants  at  $5.50 

 No.  624.     Men's   High-Class   Corduroy   Pants — As  you  know, 

cheap  corduroy  will  slit  and  split  up  the  cords  or  break.  We  carry 
only  the  high  quality  corduroy  pants.  Well  tailored  throughout 
and  good  fitting.  Belt  loops,  5  pockets,  cuffs.  Sizes  2S  to  42 
waist.    Priced  extra  special  at  $5.50. 


Work  Pants 


Moleskin  Pants  at  $3.95 

— No.  622.    Men's  Long- Wearing  Moleskin  Pants.    Made  of  tough, 

heavy,  durable  moleskin  cloth.  For  hard  service  buy  moleskin 
pants.  They  stand  the  knocks.  Reinforced  where  needed,  well 
sewed  seams  that  cannot  rip,  belt  loops,  6  pockets,  cuffs.  Pants 
we  heartily  recommend.  Sizes  28  to  42  waist  Priced  extra  spe- 
cial at  $3.95. 

O.  D.  Wool  Pants  at  $6.45 

— No.  626.  Men's  Olive  Drab  Wool  Pants.  Made  from  heavy  army 
olive  drab  wool  material  and  are  good  looking  and  warm.  Tailored 

like  men's  dress  pants;  in  fact  some  men  wear  these  as  dress 
pants.  Belt  loops,  cuff*.  5  pockets.  Sizes  28  to  42.  Priced  special 
at  $6.45. 
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Buy  Good  Blankets  for  Less! 

We  Are  One  of  the  Largest  Dealers  in  Good  Blankets  in  the  West 

$2.95,  $3.25  to  $15.75 

— Our  blanket  department  is  one  of  the  largest  departments  in  our 
store,  and  we  can  fill  large  orders  direct  from  stock.    We  buy- 
direct  from  the  mills  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.    We  sell  on  a 
close  margain  of  profit.   Our  business  has  grown  solely  because  we 
given  values.    Large  users,  such  as  apartment  house  and  hotel  managers, 
are  invited  to  send  their  orders.    We  supply  many  such  people.  All  orders, 
large  or  small,  receive  careful  attention. 


At  $2.95 


— No.  628.  Double  Cotton 
Blankets,  gray,  size  64x76 
Inches;  soft  and  warm.  Pair, 
$2.96. 


At  $3!25 


— No.    630.  Double 
Blankets,     white  or 
striped    borders;  size 
Inches.    Pair,  $3.25. 


cotton 

gray; 
60x76 


At  $4.00 

— No.  632.  Double  Cotton 
Blankets,  gray;    extra  large, 

72x80  Inches.  Make  fine  sheets 
or  blankets.  Pair,  $4.00. 


At  $4.45 


Save  This  Booklet  and  Use 
as  a  Catalog 


— No.  634.  Double  Cotton 
Blankets,  dark  gray,  heavy 
and  warm;  extra  large.  Very 
special  at,  pair,  $4.45. 


Beautiful  Blankets 

$6.25,  $7.75 

—No.  638.  Fine, 
Large,  Heavy  Double 
Blankets  In  hand- 
some plaids  or  solid 
colors  of  tan  and 
gray  with  fancy  bor- 
ders Size  66  x  80 
Inches.  Soft,  fluffy  and  warm.  State  color  wanted.  Extra 
special  at,  pair,  $6.25. 

—No.  MS.   Same  as  above,  except  heavier;  extra  quality.  Pair,  S7.70. 


Fine 


Wool 
Mixed 


Blankets 


$7.95,  $8.45 

— Our  Greatest  Blanket  Valuesl  Large 
assortment  of  beautiful  plaid  patterns, 
as  well  as  plain  white,  tan  and  gray 
with  blue  or  pink  borders.  All  are 
large  double  blankets,  66x80  Inches; 
some  larger.  Wool  and  cottcjn  mixed. 
Soft  and  fluffy  and  very  warm.  Prices 
aic  uiucn  less  man  formerly.  Be  sure  to  state  color  wanted. 
Pwo  qualities.  Prices: 

—No.  642.  Pair,  $7.95.  —No.  644.  Pair,  $8.45. 


At  $4.95 

—No.  636.  Double  Wool- 
nap  Blankets.  Beautiful 
plaids  in  assorted  colors ; 
also  in  solid  colors  of  tan, 
gray,  etc.,  with  fancy  bor- 
ders; heavy  cotton  blan- 
kets with  a  wool  finish. 
Size  72x80  Inches.  Heavy 
and  warm.  The  price  has 
been  materially  reduced. 
Extra  special  at,  pair, 
$4.95. 


Camp  Blankets 

—Heavy,  single  camp  blankets 
for  double  beds;  bluish  Bray; 
very  warm  No.  644.  Bach, 
$4.00.    No.  646.    Prtoa,  $4-4o. 


AUTO  ROBE  Values 

$7.45  to  $11.95 


— Muoh  lower  prloes  than  these  goods  have  | 
been  sold  in  the  recent  past. 
—No.  680.    All-Wool  Auto  Robe,  in  hand- 
some, dark  plaids,  fringed  ends;  size,  64x76  I 
inches;  heavy  and  warm.    Extra  special  at  I 
$7.46. 

— No.  682.  All-Wool  Auto  Robe;  size,  64x76  Inches;  dars  pialds;  similar  to 
above  except  heavier.    Special  at  $8.95. 

— No.  684.    All- Wool  Auto  Robes;-  plaid  on  one  side  and  plain  on  the  other; 

sise  60x80;  heavy  and  warm.    Special,  $10.25. 

— No.  686.    Heavy  Auto  Robe;  60x70,  plaid  patterns,  at  $11.95. 

— No.  688.    Oregon  City  Auto  Robe,  all  wool,  beautiful  plaid  patterns,  very 

fine,  at  $16.45. 

— No.  690.  Oregon  City  Indian  Robes,  all  wool;  size,  60x80,  Indian  patterns; 
can  also  be  used  as  a  bed  blanket.    Extra  special  at  $10.95. 

Sheets  $  1 .95 

— Here  Is  some  value  In  Bed  Sheets!  Seam- 
less sheets,  81x90  Inches;  good  quality.  At  a 
price  much  under  usual. 

—No.  692.    Extra  special  at  $1.95. 

— No.  694.  Seamless  Sheets,  size  81x90 
inches;  fine  quality.   Reduced  to  $2.45. 

— No.  696.  Seamless  Sheets,  81x90  Inches; 
extra  good;  our  best  quality.  Reduced  to 
$2.75. 

Pillow  Cases  at  50c,  65c 

— No.  698.   Splendid  quality  Pillow  Cases.   Size  42x36,  at  50o. 

— No.  700.    Utica  Pillow  Cases;  heavy,  no  dressing.    Specially  priced  at  65c. 


81x90 


Comforters 

$2.25  to  $4.75 


—No.  702.  Cot  Size  Comforter;  for  cots  or 
single  beds;  straight  stitched,  3 14 -lb.  Spe- 
cial, $2.25. 

— No.  704.  Single  Bed  Comforter,  both  sides  eilkollne  covered;  weight  4% 
lbs.   Extra  special  at  $2.45. 

 No.  706.    Double  Bed  Comforter;  extra  large,  72x80  Inches;  scroll  stitched, 

sllkollne  covered  both  sides;  filled  with  carded  white  cotton.  Beautiful 
pattern  designs.  The  price  on  this  comforter  has  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  market  declines.    Extra  special  at  $4.45. 

— No.  708.  White  Bed  Spreads;  two  extra  special  values  at  $2.95  and  $4.45. 


XSfiEf  BLANKETS 


$9.45  to  $15.95 


— These  are  very  high-class  blankets  and  are 

big  sellers  with  us.  They  are  heavy,  thick 
and  have  a  fluffy,  soft  finish.  Come  In 
brown  with  attractive  stripe  borders.  Are 
absolutely  all  wool.  Prices  have  been  sharply 
lowered  from  what  they  were  recently.  Five  sizes  and  weights.  Prices: 
—No.  648.  Size  66x76,  4-lb.,  pair  $9.45.  No.  650.  Size  60x80,  5-lb,  pr,  $10.98. 
—No.  652.  Size  66x80,  6-lb.,  pair,  $12.75.  No.  654.  Size,  66x84,  7-lb..  pair, 
$14.25.    No.  656.    Size  70x84,  8-lb.,  $15.95. 

California  Wool  Blankets  $15 

— No.  658.  Fine  All-Wool  California  Blankets.  These  are  very  high  qual- 
ity, all-wool,  heavy  blankets.  Have  a  soft,  fluffy  finish.  Come  In  gray 
only  and  are  very  serviceable;  do  not  show  the  soil  easily.  Extra  large, 
66x84  Inches;  weight,  8  lbs.  Av  pair  of  these  blankets,  with  proper  care, 
should  last  a  lifetime.    Extra  special  at,  pair,  $15.00. 

a"  ,  Plaid  Blankets  $14.45 

Wool  —  

— No.  660.  Pure  All-Wool  Double  Blankets  of  exceptional  quality.  Come 
In  beautiful  black  plaids  in  red  and  black,  gray  and  black,  pink  and  white, 
blue  and  white,  etc.  Will  stand  great  service.  State  color  wanted.  Pair, 
$14.45. 

Indian  Robes — $9.25,  $18.45 

— No.  662.    Pawnee  Indian  Blanket.    Also  makes  a  dandy  aute  robe  or 
couch  cover.    Size  60x80  inches.    Underprlced  at,  each,  $10.95. 
— All-wool  Indian  Blankets  In  attractive  Indian  designs.    Several  qualities 
onH  sizes     Priops * 

—No.'  664.    Size  64x68,    $9.25.  —No.  666.    Size  64x68,  811.25. 

—No.  668.    Size  64x80,  $13.45.  —No.  670.    Size  64x80  $14.25. 

— No.  672.    Size  64x80,  extra  heavy;  very  fine;  special,  $18.45. 

Red  Blankets — $7.95,  $8.95 


— Heavy  double  blankets,  wool  warp  with  cotton  chain.  In  red  and  black 
plaids,  or  in  red  with  black  borders.  Size  66x80.  Fine  blankets  at  economy 
prices. 

— No.  674.  Red  and  Black  Plaids,  reduced  to,  pair,  $7.95. 

— No.  676.  Solid  Red  with  Black  Borders,  reduced  to,  pair,  $8.95. 

"Bo-Peep"  Crib  Blankets  at  $1.45 

— No.  678.  "Bo-Peep"  Crib  Blankets,  in  pink  or  blue,  with  "little  Bo-peep 
and  her  sheep"  designs;  very  attractive,  soft  and  warm.  Single  blankets, 
size  36x48  Inches.   Priced  extra  special  at,  each,  $1.45. 

— Our  blanket  values  are  genuine.  Every  blanket  advertised  is  guaranteed 
to  please  you  or  may  be  returned.  Prices  have"  been  sharply  reduced  since 
the  market  decline. 
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Most  Approved  Styles — Our  Own  Make 
"Springtime"  Brand 

Outing  Suits 


$9  to  $32.50 

— Made  in  our  "Springtime"  factory  from  high 
class  materials  and  in  the  best  possible  manner 
Women's  sizes.    In  ordering  state  waist 
and  bust  measure.    All  these  suits  con- 
sist of  coat  and  breeches. 

—  No.  710.  Women's  Khaki  Suit  at 
$9.60 — Made  of  olive  drab  army  twilled 
khaki.  Good  fitting  and  good  looking: 
Norfolk  belted  short  coat;  well  tailored 
breeches.    State  size.    Very  special  at  $9.00. 

— No.  712.  Women's  Khaki  Suit.  Same  as 
above  exactly,  except  in  three-quarter  length 
c«at  style;  bottom  of  c"oat  is  about  even  with 
finger  tips.    State  size.   Special,  $10.20. 

— No.  714.  Regular  $19.00  value  Corduroy 
Suit,  $16.50 — A  popular  outdoor  suit  for 
women.  Splendid  quality  corduroy,  well 
styled,  beautifully  tailored.  State  size.  Extra 
special  at  $16.50. 

—No.  716.  Women's  Regular  $35  Olive  Drab  Wool 
Suit,  $27.50 — All  wool  olive  drab  army  melton  cloth; 
finely  tailored  in  our  own  shops.  Good  fitting,  warm 
and  durable.  Specially  priced  at  $27.50. 
—No.  718.  Women's  Regular  $45  Olive  Drab  Serge 
Suit,  $32.50 — Made  of  fine  olive  drab  serge,  all  wool, 
fine  outing  suit.    State  size.    Very  special  at  $32 


Women's  Outing  Shirts 

$4.45,  $4.95 

 Correct  shirts  for  outdoor  wear.    Designed  and  made 

in  our  own  factory;  convertible  high-low  collar,  2  pock- 
ets; all  women's  sizes.    State  size. 

—No.  720.    Heavy  Linen  Outing  Shirts  at  $4.45— Made 
like  cut,  in  natural  color  linen;  all  sizes.  State  size. 
—No.   722.     Women's   All-Wool    Olive    Drab  Flannel 
Sports  Shirt,  $4.95— Good  looking  and  warm;  made  like 
cut;  all  women's  sizes.    State  size. 


Extra  Breeches 
$3.95  to  $9.45 

— No.  724.  Women's  Gabardine 
Breeches,  $3.95 — Good  quality,  olive 
drab  color;  all  sizes.  State  waist 
measure.  Also — 

— No.  726.  Verv  Fine  Gabardine 
Breeches  at  $5.95. 

— No.  728.    Corduroy  Breeches  at  $ 

—No.  730.  All-Wool  Olive  Drab 
Breeches  at  $9.25. 

—No.  732.  All-Wool  Olive  Drab 
Serge  Breeches  at  $9.95. 


Extra  Coats 
$3.95 

—No.  734.    Middy  Style  Khaki  Coat. 

A  comfortable  coat  for  outing  wear. 
All  sizes.    Special,  $3.95. 

Khaki  Middy,  $2.75 

—No.  736.    Women's  Khaki  Middy. 

All  sizes:  extra  special  at  $2.75. 

Smocks  at  $2.95 

— No.  738.    Women's  Khaki  Smocks. 

All  sizes,  at  $2.95. 

 No.    740.     Girls'    Khaki  Smocks. 

Ages  8  to  14,  at  $2.75. 


Outing  Specials 


 No.  742.  Women's  Canvas  Leggings.  Slight  defects;  all  sizes;  two  quali- 
ties, 50c  and  75c. 

—No.  744.  Women's  Lined  Leggings.  Warm,  good  fitting;  all  sizes.  Spe- 
cial, $1.45. 

 No.  746.    Women's  Spiral  or  Wrap  Wool  Puttees.    Easy  to  put  on  or  tak<> 

off;  very  warm  and  good  looking.    Priced  special  at  $1.95. 

 No.  748.    Women's  Khaki  Outing  Hat.   Made  like  shown  on  above  figures; 

olive  drab  color;  matches  our  outing  clothing.  All  sizes.  State  size.  Extra 
special  at  $1.15. 

 No.  750.  Olive  Drab  Wool  Hats.  Similar  to  above  cuts;  match  our  out- 
ing clothing.   All  sizes.    State  size  wanted.   Two  qualities — $1.95  and  $2.45. 

—No.  752.  Women's  Farmerette  Khaki  Suit.  Good  weight,  loose  fitting; 
all  sizes.   Priced  extra  special  at  $1.75. 

—No.  754.  Women's  Blue  Bib  Overalls.  For  wear  in  the  camp  and  garden. 
All  sizes.    Priced  extra  special  at  $1.25. 


Special  Low  Prices  on 

YARDAGE  GOODS 


— Women  who  do  their  own  sewinq  can  make 
substantial  savings  by  buying  their  yardage 
from  us.  Only  high-class  goods  are  carried. 
Every  article  guaranteed  to  please  you. 

— No.  764.  "Fairy"  Percales,  36-inch, 
fine  count;  light  and  dark  patterns, 
stripes,  etc.,  in  any  color;  50c  quality 
for  39c 

— No.  766.    Scotch  Zephyr  Gingham, 

27-inch  apron  patterns;  39c  quality 
at  34c. 

— No.  768.  Amoskeag  Gingham;  27- 
inch  ;  pretty  plaid  patterns  in  a  big 
assortment;  47c  qualtty  at  37c. 

— No.  770.  Unbleached  Muslin,  36-inch;  regular  38c  grade 
at  27c. 

— No.  772.  Apron  Gingham,  all  colors,  in  checks,  27-inch; 
35c  grade  at  30c. 

—  No.  774.    Dress  Gingham,  27-inch;  big  assortment  of  plaids  and  ehecks; 

37c  grade  at  25c. 

— No.  776.  Curtain  Scrim,  36  to  40-inch,  fine  grade  scrim,  reduced  from  60c 
to  45c. 

— No.  778.  Canton  Flannel,  27-inch,  bleached;  reduced  from  60c  to  45c. 

—  No.  780.    White  Dimity,  65c  quality  for  55c. 

—No.  782.    Bleached  Muslin,  36-inch;  reduced  from  40c  to  35c. 


Extra  Sizes — 48  to  56 
House  Dresses 


Electra 
Brand . 


$3.95 


— The  famous  "Electra"  brand  house  dresses. 
Designed  and  patterned  to  give  the  stout  figure 
slender  and  graceful  lines.  Made  with  special 
"Electra"  features — adjustable  hem,  shield  under 
arms,  extra  material  for  mending  attached,  etc. 
Far  better  material  and  workmanship  than  are 
usually  found  in  house  dresses  at  these  prices. 

— No.  784.     Electra  Brand  House  Dresses, 

sizes  48  to  56,  in  neat  stripes,  at  $3.95. 

— No.  786.  High  Quality  Electra  House 
Dress,  48  to  56,  at  $7.00. 

Women's  Aprons  at  $1.19 

— No.  788.  Percale  Apron*  In  light  or  dark  (patterns. 
Full  size,  good  quality  and  well  made.  AH  regular  sizes 
to  44  bust.    Priced  very  special  at  $1.19. 


Women's  "Kenyon" 

Rain  Coats 

$10.95  to  $20.95 

-Women's   high -class   raincoats;    genuine  Kenyon 
"ake.    Classy  coats  in  appearance  and  very  effective 
tection  against  the  rain  and  cold.   All  sizes.  8tat« 
size. 


No.  756.  At  $10.95— Ooori- 
looking  tan  coat,  cravenetted; 
belted  model;  strap  and  buckle 
at  waist.  Full  length;  stylish 
and  serviceable.  Sizes  36  to 
46.    Priced  specially  at  $10.95. 

No.  758.     At    $20.95— Loose, 

belted  model  in  a  serviceable 
tweed  mixture  oxford  or  tan 
poplin.  Rainproof.  Sizes  36 
to  44. 

Misses'  Raincoats 
at  $9.95 

— No.  760.  Children's  and  misses'  raincoats,  ages  6  to 
16,  of  cravenetted  cloth.   Splendid  coats  at  a  low  price. 

Boys'  Coats— $6.95,  $7.45 

— No.  762.  Boys'  cravenetted  raincoats,  priced  spe- 
cially at  $6.95  and  $7.45. 

State  age  when  ordering  misses'  and  boys'  raincoats. 
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Substantial  Savings  on       We  Are  THE  Middy  House  of  Los  Angeles 

Women's  Underwear gj*, Middy 


$1.25  $1.45  $1.50 


— No.  790 — Tombed  Cotton 
I'nion  Suit;  band  top,  closed 
crotch,  open  leg,  lace  trim- 
med, sleeveless.  Extra 
quality.  Size  38,  $1.25; 
sizes  40  and  42,  $1.45. 

— No.  "oi — Winter  Union 
Suits;  sleeveless,  low  neck, 
ankle  length,  of  fine  comb- 
ed cotton,  medium  heavy 
weight.  Regular  and  extra 
sizes,  34  to  44.  All  sizes  at 
$1.80. 

— No.  794,  same  with  Dnteh 
Neck,  long  or  elbow  sleeves, 
ankle  length,  sizes  34  to 
40.  At  the  same  price — 
$1.50. 

— No.  796— Knit  Tailored 
Union  Suits  at  $1.00 — Fine 
combed  cotton,  French 
band  top,  tight  knee, 
sleeveless.  Size  38.  reduced 
$1.00;   sizes  40   and  44, $1.25. 

— No.  798 — Union  Suits  for  Stouts  at 
S1.2S — New  shape,  perfectly  tailored, 
splendid  fitting.  For  stout  figures. 
Size  38,  $1.25;  sizes  40  to  44,  $1.45. 

FLEECED  VESTS  AT  $1.25 
— No.  800— Women's  Fleeced  Vests. 
Heavy  fleece  lined,  high  or  Duteh 
neck,  long  or  elbow  sleeves,  sizes  36 
to  42,  very  fine  grade.  Regular  $1.65 
grade  at  $1.25. 


—No.  802 — Pants  to  match,  same  heavy  weight,  ankle  or  knee  length 
osen,  sizes  36  to  44,  at  $1.25. 

— No.  804 — Entire  Snit — Vest  and  pants  at  $2.25. 

Envelope  Chemise  $2.75 

— No.  $04 — Women's  Crepe  de  Chine  Envelope  Chemise, 
made  m  tailored  style.    Specially  priced  at  $2.76. 
— No.  808 — Same,  with  fancy  trimming,  $2.95. 

Crepe  de  Chine  Night  Gown,  $4.95 

— No.  810— Fine  Night  Gown  of  superior  quality  Crepe  de 
Chine,  fancy  trimmed  yoke,  popular  styles.  Very  spe 
clal  at  $4.95. 

Black  or  Flesh  Silk  Camisole,  $1.45 

— No.  812 — Black  Silk  Camisole  with  double  row  of 
•hlrrlng,  ribbon  shoulder  straps,  sllp-on  style.  A  value 
at  $1.45. 

— No.  814 — Same,  except  in  flesh  color,  $1.45. 


Flannelette 
Night  Gowns 


Very  Special 
at  


$1.95 


Keep  This 
Booklet 
and  Use 

as  a 
Catalog 


— No.  816 — Women's  Heavy  Flannelette  Night  Gowns, 
splendid  quality,  extra  large;  64  Inches  long  and  72  Inches 
around  bottom.    Sizes  36  to  44.    Extra  special  at  $1.95. 

Muslin  Night  Gowns  $1.25 

— No.  818 — Women's  Muslin  Night  Gowns,  white  or  pink. 
Two  special  values  at  $1.25  and  $1.15. 


Children's  Nightwear 

—No.  820 — Children's  Sleepers,  "Slumberland"  brand,  with 
feet,  silver  gray  color.  Sizes  1,  2  and  3  years,  $1.25;  sizes 
4,  6  and  6,  $1.50. 

— No.  822 — Boys'  Flannelette  Sleepers,  without  feet,  drop  seat, 
ages  C  to  12,  at  $1.60. 

— No.  824 — Boys'  2 -Piece  Pajamas,  striped  flannelette.  Ages 
4  to  12.  $2.25;  ages  18  to  IS.  $2.45. 
— No.  826 — Boys'  2-Piece  Pajamas  of  heavy  striped  madras, 
ages  4  to  if,,  at  $1.65. 

— No.  828 — Girls'  Flannelette  Night  Gowns,  ages  2  to  6, 
$1.25;  ages  8  to  14,  $1.60. 

— No.  880 — Children's  "E-Z"  Union  Suits,  fleece  lined,  taped 
and  buttoned  waist,  ankle  length;  warm;  ages  2  to  12,  at 
$1.26. 

— No.  832 — Boys'  Union  Suits,  Hane's  heavy  fleeced,  very 
warm;  ages  6  to  16,  at  $1.50. 

—No.  834 — Boys'  Medium  Weight  Union  Salt,  6  to  16,  at  $1.25. 


Detachable  Collar  and  Cuffs 
$2.75 

— No.  836 — "Miss  Saratoga"  High  School 
Middy.  In  regulation  style,  made  of  splen- 
did quality  materials  and  has  the  regula- 
tion attachable  blue  wool  serge  collar  and 
cuffs.  Ages  14  to  22  (an  age  22  is  a  42 
bust).    The  price  is  cut  deep — only  $2.75. 

Fine  Middy  at  $4.45 

—No.  838 — HUrh  Quality  "Miss  Saratoga** 
Middy  of  extra  fine  white  galatea  with  de- 
tachable blue  wool  serge  cellar  and  cuffs; 
ages  14,  16  and  18.    Special  at  $4.45. 

Middies  $1.45  to  $3.25 

—No.  840 — Middy  at  $1.45— of  white  galatea,  ages 
20;  a  value. 

— No.  842 — "Miss  Saratoga"  Boarding  School  Middy  at 
$2.95 — All  white  galatea,  regulation  style,  anchor  buttons, 
yoked.  Inset  pocket;  ages  10  to>  20.  One  of  ant  lead- 
ing values. 

— No.  844 — "Miss  Saratoga"  Middy,  with  blue  storm  serge 
collar  and  cuffs;  ages  10  to- 20  years.  A  quality  middy,  $3.25. 


All  Wool  Blue 
Regulation 


Middies  $8.95 


—No.  846.  All  Wool  Blue  Flannel  U.  S.  Navy 
Regulation  Middy,  $8.95 — Made  exactly  like  the 
sailor  middies;  drawstring  around  bottom. 
Sizes  40  to  44. 

— No.  848.  Same  as  above,  except  of  all  wool 
navy  blue  broadcloth. 

Red  Flannel  Middy,  $9.95 

—No.  850.  "Miss  Saratoga"  All  Wool  Red  Flan- 
nel Middy  at  $9.95 — Yoked,  extra  well  tailored 
and  good  fitting.  Every  girl  wants  a  red  wool 
middy — buy  her  one  of  these.    Ages  10  to  18. 

Whatever  you  want  in  Middies,  we  have 
it.  And  our  prices  are  always  right. 
Don't  forget  size  wanted  when  ordering. 


Women's  All  Wool  Coat 

Sweaters  at  $7.95 

 No.  852 — Women's  AU  Wool  Belted  Coat   Sweaters  at  . 

$7.95 — Roll  collar;  good  weight  and  warm.  Colors,  peacock, 
rose,  turquoise  and  myrtle;  ages  36  to  44.  Priced  for  mucr 
less — at  $7.95. 

Tuxedo  Style,  $8.50 

— No.  854 — Women's  Tuxedo  AU  Wool 
Sweaters  at  $8.50 — Have  Tuxedo  collar 
and  cuffs  in  the  new  feather  stitch  which 
makes  an  unusually  attractive  model. 
Colors,  black  and  white  combination, 
brown  and  buff  combination.  Women's 
sizes.    A  value  at  $8.50. 


Fine  Tuxedo  at  $23.00 

— No.  856 — Women's  Pure  Woolen  Yarn  Tuxedo  Sweaters 
at  $23.00—  In  a  beautiful  weave,  braided  sash.  Tuxedo 
collar  and  cuffs.  Colors,  black,  navy,  brown,  flesh  and 
turquoise.    A  fine  sweater. 

Silk  Sweaters  at  $32.00 

 No.  858 — Women's   Pure   Silk   Sweaters  at  $32.00—01 

superior  quality;  Tuxedo  style, 
perfect  fitting.  Colors  navy, 
black  and  brown.  A  very  fine 
sweater  at  much  under  the 
nsnal  price. 

Always  State  Size  and  Color 
Wanted  in  Ordering  Sweaters, 


Boys*  Sweaters 

— No.  860 — Boys'  Worsted  Face  Coat  Sweater; 
roll  collar;  principal  colors,  at  $2.95. 
— No.  802 — Boys'  All  Wool  Pullover  Sweaters  at 

#«.(■&  —  Koll  collar,  heavy  weave,  all  wool.  Com- 
bination colors,  oxford  and  purple,  black  and 
gold,  cardinal  and  white,  an  exceptional  valu«. 
State  age  and  color  wanted. 

— No.  864 — Boys'  Heavy  Coat  Sweaters  at  $3.75 

— Heavy  rffpe  weave,  ruffneck  coat  •sweaters  In 
■laroon  or  navy.    State  age  and  color  wanted. 

.? 'T-ev  Slipover  Sweaters  with 
»»nn — ™.         neck     Black  with  or- 
ange stripes,   cardinal   with  white,  etc.  State 
nge  and  color  wanted. 
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We  Save  You  Money  on  Hosiery 


— There  Is  no  department  In  our  store  In  which  the  savings  are  bo  pronounced  as  In  the  hosiery 
department.  We  buy  these  goods  direct  from  the  factory  and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Always 
state  size  and  color  wanted  when  ordering. 


Women's  Heather 
Sports  Stockings 


Very 
Special . 


$1.00 


—No.  888.  Women's  Heather  Color  Sports  Stockings, 
for  regular  or  outing  wear.  Beautiful  heather 
shades.  Good  weight  and  warm.  State  size.  Very 
specially  priced  at  $1.00. 


25c,  45c 

—  No.  868.  Women's  Hose  at 
25c — Very  slight  defects,  mer- 
cerized finish;  double  sole, 
toe  and  heel;  black  or  brown. 
Extra  special  at  25c. 

—No.  870.    Women's  Hose  at 

50c — Slight  factory  mends; 
heavy  cotton  with  ribbed 
tops;  black;  extra  special  at 
45c. 


75c,  85c 

—No.  872.    Women's  Hoss  at 

75c — Fine  mercerized  lisle.  In 
black  and  cordovan.  A  value 
at  75c. 

—No.  874.    Women's  Hose  at 

75c,  85o  —  Fine,  mercerized 
lisle,  medium  weight;  the 
seamless  foot  makes  this  a 
comfortable  hose  for  tender 
feet;  black,  white  and  cordo- 
van. Regular  sizes,  85c;  extra 
sizes,  95c. 


$1.00,  $1.75 

— No.  876.  Women's  Pure 
Silk  Hose  at  $1.00— Seamed 
back,  spliced  heel,  double  toe 
and  heel;  good  looking  and 
will  give  excellent  wear; 
black,  white  and  cordovan. 
Big  value. 

— No.  878.  Women's  Pure 
Silk  Hose  at  $1.75 — Mercer- 
ised garter  top  and  heel 
splicing,  double  sole;  high 
grade,  Shaw-Knit  and  No- 
Mend  brands;  black,  white 
and  cordovan. 


Holeproof"  Hosiery 

$1.25,  $2.00  to  $2.50 

— No.  880.  Women's  "Holeproof  Hose  at  $1.75 — Pure  silk  faced;  wide 
Jersey  top;  black,  white  and  principal  colors.  "Holeproof"  Hose  wear. 
— No.  882.  Women's  "Holeproof  Pure  Silk  Hose,  $2.00 — Seamed  back, 
double  garter  top,  high  spliced  heel.  Black,  white  and  colors;  also  with 
lace  stripes.    A  value  at  $2.00. 

— No.  884.    Women's  "Holeproof"  Mercerized  Lisle  Hose  at  $1.25— Jersey 
tops;  very  durable.   Black,  white  and  cordovan.    A  big  seller. 
— No.  886.   Women's  "Holeproof"  Heavy  Pure  Silk  Hose  at  $2.50 — Jersey 
tops,  lustrous  finish;  black,  white  and  cordovan;  splendid  for  the  stout 
woman.  state  size  axd  color  wanted 


Children's  Stockings 
25c,  40c,  45c,  65c 

—No.  890.  Children's  Hose  at  25o — With  very 
■light  defects  that  do  not  detract  from  their  wear- 
ing qualities.  Medium  heavy  rib.  For  boys  and 
flrla.    6  lies  (  to  «H.    Very  special  at  2 60,  black. 

—No.  892.  Children's  Hose  at  45o,  2 
pairs,  860 — Heavy  rib,  strong  and  dur- 
able; black:  sizes  6  to  10.  Priced  very 
special  at  45o,  2  pairs  for  85o. 

— N..  894 — Children's  Hose  at  Mo,  z  pairs  75c — Black  turn,  with  a  fin. 
rib.  spsolnlly  sultabl.  (or  school  wear;  sizes  6  to  10.  Th.  price  is  very 
spoolaJ — -40o  or  I  pairs  for  75c. 

— Jio.  SM — Bora'  Heavy  "Bear"  Brand  Stocking*  at  65c — Extra  heavy  and 
dtsabls;  iliu  T  ta  1H.    A  dandy  school  stocking  and  a  valu.  at  63c. 

Sports  Sox— 60c  to  $2,25 

—No.  IBS.  Children's  Heather  Color  SPorts  Sox  at  too — Dark  heather 
oolors,  mercrlxad  finish,  knee  length,  turnover  tops.  All  sizes.  Very 
special  at  Wo. 

—No.  MO.  Bora'  Wool  Sports  Sox  at  12.26 — Heather  colors,  turnover  tops. 
Blae*  7  to  10,  at  $2.45. 

— No,  SSt.  Boys'  and  Girls'  Heavy  Rl>>  Mercerized  Sox  in  black  and 
oordovan.   Big  Talus.    Sizes  6  to  7    .  fl.00)  sizes  I  to  10,  $1.60. 


Corsets,  $1.95  g 


25 
45 


— A  well-known  make  of  women's  corsets  1b  any 

model  desired;  white  or  pink.   State  model  wasted. 

Three  qualities: 

—No.  904,  $1.95.   —No.  906,  $2.25.   — Ne.  90S,  S&45, 

Georgette  Blouses 

Extra  Special 

at  

No.  906.     Women'a  Georgette   Blouse*  tn 
styles.    New  fall  shades;  all  sixes.    Very  special 

at  $5.00. 

Voile  Blouses,  $2.25 

—No.  908.    Voile  Blouses  In  tailored  styles;  ail 

sizes.    Priced  special  at  $2.25. 

Blouses  at  $1.48 

— No.  910.  Durable  Blouses  of  white,  flesh  and 
light  blue  lawns  and  voiles;  very  good  looking. 
Priced  extra  special  at  $1.48. 


$5 


Girls'  Hats 


Specially  Priced,  $  1 .25  to  $2.75 

—No.  912.  8mall  Boys'  Hats  at  $1.25— Extra 
quality  felt,  navy  or  brown,  grosgraln  ribbon 
band,  tailored  bow.  Reduced  to  $1.25. 
—No.  914.  Girls'  Hats  at  $1.75— Medium  brim, 
sailor  shape,  ribbon  band  and  streamer;  can  be 
worn  drooping  or  turned  up.  Splendid  quality 
felt.  In  navy  or  black. 

— No.  916.  Girls'  Hats  at  $2.75— Large  sailor 
shape;  black,  droop  brim;  silk  band  and  stream- 
ers.   A  value  at  $2.75. 

—No.  >1S— Boys'  Scout  Hat,  Army  style,  all  sizes,  al 
$1.50  and  SI. 75. 

 js'o.  920 — Boys'  Tweed   Sports   Hat,  wool,  handsoms 

mixtures,  all  sizes,  at  $1.75. 


Boys'  Caps,  $  1 .00  to  $2.25 


—No.  92Z     Boys'  Cloth  Caps 

— Good  wool  mixtures,  In 
many  dark  color 
combinations.  All 
boys'  sizes.  Three 
qualities,  every  one 
a  value— 41.00,  $1.75, 
$2.25. 


Gym  Bloomers 

$2.95 

—No.  924.  Girls'  Gym  Bloomers 
of  heavy  black  sateen,  lustrous 
finish,  full  cut;  all  sizes.  A 
value  at  $2.95. 

At  75c,  85c,  95c 

—No.  926.  Girls'  Black  Satin  Bloom- 
ers; good  quality,  full  size.  Ages  6  to 
14.  State  age.  Prices:  75c,  85c,  95c. 

Special — Misses'  Union  Suits,  $1.25 

— No.  928.  Fleeced,  drop  seat,  good  fitting  and 
warm.    All  sizes.    Special,  $1.25. 


All-Wool  Blue  Serge 

Middy  Suit 

$9.45 

—No.  930.  Boys' Mid- 
dy  Suit,  all-wool  blue 
serge,  embroidered 
rating  on  sleeve ;  short 
pants,  black  silk  tie; 
ages  4  to  9.  A  value 
at  $9.45. 

at  $6.45 

—No.  932.  Boys'  White  Drill  Suit  with  two  pairs 
of  pants;  ages  4  to  8.   Made  like  cut.   Very  special 

at  $6.45. 

Play  Suits,  $1.95  to  $2.45 


—  No.  934.    Boys'  "Oliver  Twist"  Khaki  Play  8ults| 

ages  3  to  S,  at  $2.46.  • 

— No.  936.    Boys'  Khaki  Middy  Play  Sultsi  olive 

drab;  ages  3  to  'K  at  $2.75. 

— No.  938.  Palme'  Linen  Middy  Suit  3  to  I,  $4.45. 
—No.  940.  Dark  Striped  Cheviot  Middy  Suit,  8  to 
8,  $1.95. 
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It's  Economy  to  Buy — 

Olive 
Drab 


Boys'  J&b  Serge  Shirts 


Sizes  12|  to  14 
reduced  to 


$3.75 


—No.  942.  Boys'  Olive  Drab  Serge  Shirt— Good  fitting, 
good  looking  and  warm;  full  aize,  well  tailored,  cannot 
rip;  twilled  serge  finish  Sizes  12%  to  14.  State  size. 
Specially  priced  at  $3.75. 

OLIVE  DRAB  SHIRTS  AT  $1.95 
No.  944.    Boys'  Olive  Drab  Shirts  of  lonp  wearing  home- 
spun cloth;  a  good  looking  material  that  launders  and 
wears  exceptionally  well.    Full  cut  and  roomy.  Sizes 
12V4  to  14.    State  size.    Reduced  to  $1.95. 

DARK  CHEVIOT  WORK  SHIRTS,  $1.45 
No.  946.    Boys'  Dark  Cheviot  Work  Shirts— Tough  and 
strong;   either  plain  dark  blue  or  blue  striped;  sizes 
12%  to  14.    These  shirts  wear.    State  size  and  color 
wanted.    Priced  special  at  $1.45. 


Boys'  Blouses 


Khaki,  Cheviot, 
Homespun,  etc. 


^      A   No.  948.    Boys'  Cheviot  Blouses  in  dark  blue  or  blue  stripes. 

|  «^L^  a  very  strong,  long  wearing  material;  full  size  and  roomy; 
*P  *  •  *  V  weu  made;  sizes  12%  to  14.  State  size  and  color  wanted. 
Special  at  $1.45. 

mj  mmm    n0>  950.    Boys'  Olive  Drab  Blouses  of  a  fine  grade  homespun  cloth 
51  if  3    In  army  color.   Launders  nicely  and  ia  a  good  looking,  good  fitting 
blouse;  sl«es  12%  to  14.    State  size  wanted.    Priced  for  less  at  $1.75 
—No.  »52.    Twilled  Khaki  Blouses  of  excellent  quality;  ages  8  to  15  years. 
State  age.    Only  $1.25.   


Our  Wonderful 
Line  of  Boys'  Good 

Breeches 


&  $3.45 

 No.  $88.    Boys'  Olive  Drab  Army  Quality 

Khaki  Breeches — Made  In  our  own  fac- 
tory and  are  well  tailored.  Double  seat, 
hip  pocketa,  laced  at  bottom.  Ages  10 
to  Is.   State  ago.    Special,  $3.25. 

Corduroy  Breeches,  $4.95 

 No.  WO.  Boys'  Olive  Drab  Long  Wear- 
ing Corduroy  Breeches,  fine  velvet  nap, 
extra  quality.  Ages  11  to  18.  State  age. 
Prtoe,  $4.95. 

Moleskin  Breeches,  $4.95 

 No.  962.  Boys'  Tough  Moleskin  Breeches 

In  ©live  drab  color,  very  heavy  and  long 
lasting;  double  seat,  plenty  of  pockets,  belt 
loop*.    Ages  11  to  16,  at  $4.95. 

Army  Serge  Breeches,  $5.45 

 No  «$4.    Boys'  All  Wool  Olive  Drab  Army  Serge  Breeches — A  very  fine 

dress  breeches;  ages  11  to  16.    Very  special  at  $5.45. 

O.  D.  Wool  Breeches,  $5.95 

—No  WS.    Boys'  All  Wool  Olive  Drab  Army  Melton  Cloth  Breeches— Dou- 
ble seat,  heavy  and  warm,  well  tailored.    Ages  12  to  16. 
seat,  $6.95)  double  seat,  $6.75. 


Prices:  Single 


Best  Blue  Denim 

Boys'  Overalls 

Ages  3  to  8,    Ages  9  to  12  Ages  13  to  16 

$1.35  $1.55  $1.75 

 Boys'  Good  Overalls — Made  of  best  bluo  denim,  the 

same  as  our  men's  overalls.  Cut  full  and  roomy.  Guar- 
anteed not  to  rip.  Fast  color.  All  sizes.  State  size. 
Prices: 

—No.  968.    Boys'  Overalls,  ages  3  to  C  years,  $1.35. 
—No.  870.    Boys'  Overalls,  ages  9  to  12  years,  $1.55. 
—No.  872.  •Boys'  Overalls,  ages  13  to  16  years,  $1.75. 

Children's  Play  Suits  at  $1.00 

—No.  974.    Children's  Khaki  Play  Suits,  all-over  style; 
khaki,  with  red  trimmings;  ages  8  to  7,  at  $1.00. 
 No.  976.    Children's  Play  Suits,  in  blue  and  white  ma- 
terial; ages  8  to  7,  at  $1.10. 


Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huck 


Finn"  Shirts  and  Blouses 


With  or  Without  Collar 


$1.00 


Very  slight 
defects. 
Extra  Special, 

— Tom  Sawyer  and  Huok  Finn  Brands  of 
Shirts    and    Blouses   stand   for  quality! 

They  are  garments  that  usually  sell  tor 
much  more  than  $1.23.  We  bought  a  large 
quantity  at  a  very  special  price  and  are 
offering  them  as  a  special  bargain. 

— Made  like  cut,  with  attached  collar,  or 
with  neckband  for  wearing  white  collar. 
Come  In  neat  stripes.  The  materials  aro 
madras  and  fine  percales.  The  slight  de- 
fects are  unimportant  and  are  scarcely 
noticeable. 

— Sizes  12%  to  14.  State  size  and  whether 
attached   collar  or    neokband    stylo  Is 

wanted. 


Shirts,  as  doscrlbed  above,  at 


—No.  954. 
$1.00. 

— No.  956.     Boys'   Blouses,  as  described 

above,  at  $1.00. 


Big  Savings  on 

Boys' 
Suits 

Former  $12.50  Values 


Now 


$8 


95 


—No.  978.  Boys'  All-Wool  Suits,  In  dark  col- 
ors, brown,  gray  and  fancy  dark  mixtures; 
ages  7  to  18;  well  lined,  trimmed  and  tailored. 
Late  fall  styles.  State  age  and  color  wanted. 
Priced  extra  special  at  $8.95. 

At  $7.95 

—No.  980.  Boys'  Part-Wool  Suits,  in  dark 
colors,  ages  7  to  18.  State  age  and  color 
wanted.   A  remarkable  value  at  $7.95. 

Fine  All  Wool  Suits  at 
$9.95,  $10.95  and  $14.95 

— Very  fine  Suits  at  much  under  the  usual 
prices.  Any  color  wanted.  Ages  7  to  16. 
Finely  tailored  in  the  latest  styles;  good  fit- 
ting. Either  one  of  the  three  lots  will  please 
vou.  State  age  and  color  wanted.  Prices: 
—No.  982,  price  $9.95;  No.  984,  price,  $10.95; 
No.  986,  price,  $14.95. 

Suits  With  Two  Pairs 


of  Pants,  $9.95 


— No.  984.  Boys'  Suits,  with  Two  Pairs  of  Pants — It's  economy  to  buy  them. 
Made  from  excellent  quality,  durable  materials  in  principal  dark  colors.  Well 
made,  good  fitting.  Ages  7  to  18.  Extra  pair  of  pants  of  same  material  comes 
with  each  suit    State  age  and  color  wanted.    Price,  $9.95. 

Corduroy  Suits  at  $8.95 

—Boys'  long-wearing  corduroy  suits  for  school,  work  or  other  rough  and 
tumble  wear.    Remarkably  good  values;  dark  colors.    State  age. 

— No.  986.    Corduroy  Suits,  ages  9  to  16,  at  $8.95. 

— No.  988.    Corduroy  Suits,  ages  7  to  18,  superior  quality,  at  $10.00. 
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ORCHARD  AND  FARM 


You  Can  Make  Big  Savings  by  Buying 

Reclaimed  U.  S.  Army  Goods! 

— When  the  war  closed  the  Government  had  large  quantities  of  goods  on  hand  no  longer  needed.  We  are  large  buyers  of  these 
goods  and  because  the  prices  are  so  low  we  sell  large  quantities.  Army  goods  may  be  "surplus  property"  or  "reclaimed"  goods. 
Surplus  property  goods  may  be  new  or  slightly  used.  Reclaimed  goods  nave  seen  service,  but  have  been  put  in  shape  for  use  again. 
All  are  serviceable  and  are  big  values  at  the  prices.    But  you  m  ujt  not  expect  them  to  be  new  and  perfect. 


It  Is 
Economy 

to  Buy 
Reclaimed 
Army 
Goods 


All  Wool  Olive  Drab  Reclaimed 

U.  S.  Army  Blankets 


Extra 
Special 


$4.45 


—No.  990.    V.  S.  Blanket.  Hera 

Is  value!  All  wool  olive  drab 
army  blanketa,  £6x84  Inchei, 
welKht  3%  to  6  lbs..  In  fine  con- 
dition, are  clean  and  Banitary;  for 
rhe  home  or  camp;  make  fine  auto 
robes.  New  bnes  cost  twice  this 
and  these  are  extra  good  ones. 
■aW  Should    last    a  lifetime. 


Extra 


special  at  $4.45. 


Reclaimed  Army 

Breeches 
Wool,  $1.95 

—No.  994.    Army  All-Wool  Breeches. 

Buy  good  breeches  at  a  third  the  cost 
of  new  ones!  All  wool,  olive  drab 
color,  belt  loops,  laced  bottoms;  heavy 
and  warm.  Sizes  29  to  40  waist. 
State  Size.    Extra  special  at  $1.95. 

Of  Khaki— $1.00 

— No.    996.     Army    Kliaki  Breeches, 

heavy  twilled  khaki,  olive  drab  color; 
well  made,  most  of  them  with  double 
seat.  In  very  fine  condition;  clean 
sui.  tar...  All  sizes,  29  to  40 
waist.  State  size.  Specially  priced 
at  ml. 00. 


All  Wool  Wrap 
Army  Puttees 

^r-v   ISJBJ  — No.  996.  AU- 

II  Lav  wool  olive 

~S  f|  f  drab  Wrap  or 

%J  %J  8  plr  a  1  rut- 

tees;  almost 
new,  at  half  the  price  of  new 
ones.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
lake  off;  good  fitting,  warm, 
comfortable.  Extra  special, 
pair,  95c. 

Canvas 
Puttees, 
25c 

— N  o.  9  9  8. 
TanTM  Put- 
tees, In  good 

condition; 

sizes  13  to  1«:  »■  KHAKI  CAP 

pair,  25c. 

No.  1000.  New 
Army  Khaki 

Cap.  »it 
cover,  sizes  614 

to  7%;  brand  new  and  worth  a 

t.ullar;  only  25c. 


Special  Bargains  in 
Serviceable  Army  Goods 


Have  seen  service,  but  are  in  fine  condition. 


—No.  1002.  U.  S.  Lantern  Bag,  with 
leather  strap  and  draw-string  to 
close,  65c. 

— No.  1003.  Horse  Hoof.  Cleaners, 
fold  up,  at  15c. 

—No.  1005.  Canteen  or  Haversack 
Strap,  a  $1.25  value  for  50c. 


Army  Cots 


—No.  1904.  u.  S.  Cot: 
extra  strong;  frame  la  al- 
most like  new,  but  top  la 
soiled ;  new  ones  cost  twice 
this  price;  big  bargain  at 
$3.75. 


U.  S.  Gas 
Mask 

95c 

—No.  ION.  U.  8. 
Gas  Mask,  regu- 
lation ;  cost  os*r 
$7  00  to  make;  In 
fine  condition ; 
moat  lntervaisng 
relic  of  Lbs  great 
war;  95c. 


Army 
Handcuffs 

$2.95 


—No. 
Arm 

with 

plated, 

dltlon; 

extra 

$2.95. 

of  our 

army 

gains! 


1008.  V.  S. 
y  Handcuffs, 

key;  ntckel- 
ln  fine  con- 
none  better; 
special  at 
This-  It  one 
extra  special 
goods  bar- 


Mattocks  at  75c 

 Ms.  1014.    New  Army  Mattock,  small 

eize,  for  gardeners,  etc.  A  value  at  75c. 
— New  Axe  Sling,  50c. 

— No.  1010.    New,  Heavy  Army  Axe  Sling 

far  standard  size  axe;  shield  and  shoulder 
strap;  would  cost  over  %i  to  make.  Only 
50c. 


New  Meat  Pans 


— No.    1010.     Here's  Valae! 
New  Aluminum  U.  S.  Army 
Folding  Meat  Pans;  consists 
of  fry  pan  with  folding  handle  and  cover;  use  cover 
as  a  plate.    For  campers,  prospectors,  travelers.  Boy 
Scouts,  etc    A  big  bargain  at  75c. 

New  U.  S.  Canteens 

$1.45 

— No.  1012.  New  U.  8.  Army  Canteen*.,  with  re- 
claimed army  leather  carrying  straps  and  covers. 
A  popular  and  convenient  canteen.  For  working- 
men,  ranchmen,  campers,  boy  scouts,  etc.  A  qual- 
ity canteen  at  a  low  price — $1.45. 


75c 


Blanket  Roll 
Straps,  15c  Set 

,—^No.  1018.  Leather 
straps  for  blankets,  cloth- 
ing, etc.;  good  condition; 
at  a  fraction  of  original 
cost — 15c  set. 


U.  S.  Specials 

— No.  1020.  Army  screw 
driver,  5c. 

—  No.  1022.  U.  S.  Chev- 
rons, old  style,  new,  for 
pillow  tops,  etc.;  50c  doz- 
en pairs. 

—No.  1024.  First-aid  kit, 
10c. 


Extra  Special ! 

All  Wool  Olive 


2C    f\  f\  (\  All  Wool  Olive 
D  j  \J  U  U  Serge,  Reclaimed 

Shirts 


At  Half  the  Price  of 
New  Ones 

$2.45 

— Our  greatest  bargain  and 
blffgest  selling  article  in  ra- 
cial ii 


—No. 
at  »2 


992. 
,40. 


Xrned   army    g  ood» !     A 1 1  -  wool 

army  serge  shirts,  olive  drab, 
well  made  and  full  size;  made 
on  government  specif  uattona 
Clean  and  sanitary  and  for  prac- 
tical purposes  are  almost  ss 
good  as  new.  Buy  all  you  need 
while  we  have  them. 
Army  Shirts;  sixes  14V4  to  18,  slate  size;  extra  special 


U.  S.  Tent 


$30 

—No.  1030.  r.  s.  Army 
Teat,  repaired  and  In  fine 
condition ;  would  coat  S100 
to  make;  size  14xl(  feet, 
11-foot  center,  1-foot  walls, 
hooded  ventilator  top,  sod 
cloth,  door  that  closes  se- 
Hy,  12-oa.  army  duck — 
wind,  water  and  storm 
proof.     people    needing  a 


fine,  I.  rge  tent  should  order  quickly;  remarkable  value  at  f  to. 
—  No.  1032.    Same  tent,  but  In  better  condition,  $36. 


Showing  Tent  Made 
Into  a  House 


— Cut  st  right  shows  bow 
this  tnt  can  easily  be 
made  into  s  tent  bouse, 
with  walls,  floor,  door, 
partitions,  etc..  st  s 
small  cost.  Our  prices 
or  $30  snd  |35  are  for 
the  sbore  tent  only. 


Tent,  $2.45 

ah 

—No.  10S«.    D.  8,  Shelter 

l  .in.  sleeps  two  people; 
in  fine  order;  only  $2. id. 


— Mo.  1036.  Knife,  made  from  Knjcllin 
Sheffield  steel  bayonet,  blade  7  to  1* 
Inches  long,  finest  steel;  complete  with 
scabbard, V  1.30. 

No.  iliM.  Bayonet,  not  sharpened, 
13-inch  blade;  only  11.00. 


Army  McClellan 

Saddles 


Bargain 

$13.50 

 No.  1086.     Fine  Army  McClellan  Saddle: 

an  easy  rider;  built  for  the  hardest  service; 
will  wear  and  wear;  best  materials  and  tn 
fine  order.    Extra  special  at  113  50. 


New  Cups 
15c 


—No.  1028.  New  Alu- 
minum Quart  Cop,  extra 
heavy,  rlveted-on  han- 
dle; worth  36c;  each, 
15c;  Z  for  25c. 
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3S 


Auto  Accessories,  Hardware,  Electrical  Goods 


"Champion  X" 
Spark  Plugs 

55c 

—  No.  1  0  4  0, 
"Champion  X" 
Spark  Plugs, 
reduced  to  55c 

—  No.  1  042, 
"A.  C.  Titan" 
Plugs  at  85c 

—  No.  1  0  4  4, 
"S  p  I  i  t  d  o  rf" 
Plugs  at  95c. 

Auto 

Lenses 

$2.95  Pr. 

—No.  1046,  Patterson -Warner 
famous  Auto  Lens.  Prices: 
Sizes  8  to  8%-inch  diameter, 
$2.95  pair;  sizes  8%  to  9<A- inch 
diameter,  $3.20  pair. 
—No.  1048,  Violet  Ray  Lens, 
pair,  $3.35. 

—No.  1050,  Haloplane  Lens, 
pair,  $2.95. 


Regular  $8.25 

Electric  Irons 


Extra 
Special 


$5.75 


No.  1086 — Tour  chance  to  buy  a  fine, 
guaranteed  electric  Iron  at  a  big  dis- 
count. Sis-pound,  full  nickeled,  with 
stand  and  cord:  guaranteed  element; 
on  sale  extra  special  at  $5.75. 

No.  1088 — "Bestov"  Electric  Stoves — 
6x5,  $2.08;  6x9,  84.25;  8V4x8V>.  87.35. 

No.  1090 —  "Elektro"  Electric  Toast- 
era  at  85.50. 

— We  also  have  the  Hot  Point  Irons, 
Grills,  etc.,  at  right  prlcea. 

No.  1092 — Benjamin  2-Llgnt  Plug 
Cluster.  81.25;  3  for  83.50. 

No.  I0t4— Three-Light  Plug  Cluster, 
81.50. 

Mo.  1096 — Electric  Battery  Bell.  81.10. 

No.  1098 — Snap  Switches,  all  brass, 
at  S5c. 

No.  1100— ruse  Plugs,  2  for  15c 
No.  1102 — Electric  Bulbs,  all  kinds. 


Specially  Priced 


No.  1124 — Stanley  Planes,  all  kinds; 
wood,  block  and  iron,  81.85  to  88.00. 

No.  1126 — Sargent's  Steel  Squares, 
none  better,  at  $2.75. 

No.  1128 — Try  Squares,  standard 
makes,  at  23c  to  81.00. 

No.  1130— Crucible  Steel  Grass 
Hooks,  at  75c 

No.  1132 — Pruning  Shears,  81.35  to 
$2.35. 

No.  US4 — Tin  Snips,  guaranteed,  at 
$1.45. 

Many  Other  Values  In  Staple 
Hardware 


Get  Ready  for  Rainy  Weather 

Weed  Chains 


— Weed  chains  are  the  best.  Buy  them 
and  be  prepared  for  the  rains.  Our  prices 
are  right. 

— 30x3>/2  $4.50       — 32x3'/2  $4.95 

—32x4  $5.40       —33x4   $5.85 

—34x4  $6.30       — 34x4/2  $7.00 

—35x5,  $8.50 

High  Class  Monogram 


Motor  Oils 


l-gal.  can, 
reg.  $1.75,  at. 


$1.37 


— Treat  your  motor  right — buy  the  best 
oil!  Monogram  oil  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. Prices: 

1  gal.,  medium,  regular  price  $1.75,  at  $1.37. 
— 5  gal.,  medium,  regular  price  $8,  at  $6.25. 
— 1  gal.,  heavy,  regular  price  $2.00,  at  $157. 
—1  lb.  reg.  35c  Cup  Grease,  26c. 

"Peerless"  Finishes 

— High  quality,  well  known  goods,  thoroughly 
reliable.  Price: 


Leather  Top  Dressing. 
Cushion  Dressing  .... 
Gray  Engine  Enamel . 
White  Auto  Enamel.. 
Red  Auto  Enamel.... 
Royal  Bine  Enamel. . . 
Black  Enamel   


Pint  Can 


for  either  one 


A  cc  e  s  s  orie  s 

— Values  in  needed  auto  acces- 
sories.   The  prices  are  right. 
— No.  1052.  Cocoa  Running  Board 
Mats,  with  clamps:  sale  price, 
$1.10. 

— No.  1054.  Cocoa  Tonneau  Mats, 

size    20x25    inches:    sale  price, 
$3.45.  ; 
—No.  1056.     Fan  Belts,  leather 
and  fiber;   for  most  cars;  sale 
price,  50c. 

— No.  1058.    Marvel  Vulcanizer — 

patch  your  own  tubes;  sale 
price,  75c. 

—No.  1060.  Chamois,  size  19x25  inches; 
6ale  price,  $1.50. 

— No.  1062.  Wool  Dusters,  good  ones; 
sale  price,  70c. 

— No.  1064.     Combination    Pliers,  drop 
forged;  sale  price.  35c. 
— No.  1066.    Crystallac  Auto  Polish;  sale 
price,  quart,  $1.35. 

— No.  1068.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax;  sale 
price,  35c. 

— No.  1070.  Vonce  Auto  Polish;  sale  price, 
quart,  75c. 

— No.  1072.  Crystallac  Polish;  sale  price, 
pint,  95c. 

—No.  1074.  No.  6  Dry  Cell  Batteries  at  45c. 
— No.  1076.  E.  A.  Handphone  Warning 
Signal,  $3.95. 

—No.  1078.  E.  A.  6-Ft.  Electric  Warning 
Signal,  $7.25. 

— No.  1080.  Triumph  Electric  Motor 
Horn,  $5.00. 

— No.  1082.  Braided  Ford  Wiring  Assem- 
bly, 60c. 

—No.  1084.    Weed  Chain  Adjusters,  $1.00. 


Hardware  Specials 


No.  1104 — Ball  Peln  Machinists'  Hammers.  35c 
to  $2.10.  . 

No.  1106 — All  Steel  Claw  Hammers.  65c.  70c. 

No.  1108 — Stanford,  Maj  dole  and  Plumb  Forged 

Steel  Claw  Hammers.  $1.65  to  $2.45. 

No.  1110 — An  Steel  Hatchets  at  70c. 

No.  lit: — Cast  Steel  Half  Hatchets  at  75c. 


No.  1114 — Crescent  Hand  Saws,  finest  steel, 
$1.50  to  $2.15. 

No.  1116 — 9-Inch  Combination  Steel  Square, 
*i.00. 

No.  1118— Atkins'  Steel  Saws.  24  and  26-inch. 
83.95. 

No.  1120— 24-Inch  Pinch  Bar,  75c. 
No.  11% — Carpenters'  Chalk,  3  for  5c. 


6000  Mile  Guarantee 


— High  claas  well  known  tires — 
Sioux,  Mansfield  and  Empire.  Tire 
prices  have  dropped  and  we  are 
selling  them  at  about  a  third  less 
than  they  were  a  short  time  ago. 
Guaranteed  for  6000  miles  by  the 
factory  and  we  stand  behind  the 
guarantee.  Prices: 

SIZE  OF       PLAIN  &  RIB  TREAD 

TIRE —       Regulnr  Price.  Our  Price. 

30x3   J18.55  811.00 

30x314                      23  50  15.07 

32x3  H                     30.15  10.34 

31x4                          36.40  28.38 

33x4                        40.00  25.85 

84x4                          40.70  2S.rO 

33x4  M                      51.95  $3.82 

SIZE  OF  NON-SKID 
TIRE —      Regular  Price.  Our  Price. 

30x3   $19.50  $12.58 

30x3%   24.70  15.84 

32x3  H   31.75  28.88 

31X4    38.30  24.36 

32x4    39.75  25.48 

33x4    42.10  VtM 

34x4    42.86  VIM 

33x4  M   54.66  36.05 

35x5    66.00  42.33 

Tubes  Reduced 


— Standard  make  Inner  tubes — first 
quality — guaranteed  fresh  stock. 

Size.  Price.  Gray.  Price.  Red. 

30x3    82.80   

30x3%   $s.i5 

32x3%                       83.00  .... 

31x4                           83.50  8S.05 

32x4                         $3.75  $4.85 

33x4                           $3.75  $4.35 

34x4                           $4.25  84.50 


Socket  Wrench 
Sets 


At  Special  Prices 

—NO.  1  SET: 

— Regular  price  (12.00;  ou-  price, 
19.45.  Complete  set  In  wood  box, 
consists   of — 

27  sockets,  7-16  to  1  9-32  Ins. 
1  ratchet  handle. 
1  extension  bar. 
1  universal  Joint. 
1  double     and    offset  screw- 
driver. 

Sale  Price,  $9.45 

—NO.  2  SET: 

— Regular  price  17.50;  our  price, 
$5.95.    Complete  set  in  wood  box, 
sists  of — 
14  sockets. 
1  ratchet  socket  handle. 
1  universal  joint. 
1  9>4  In.  extension  tube. 
1  screwdriver. 

••Hie  Price,  $6.95 

—NO.  3  SET: 

— r  egular   price  $5.00;  our  price, 
$3.75.    In  fiber  box,  consists  of — 
11  sockets. 
1  ratchet  wrench  handle. 
1  extension  tube. 
1  universal  joint. 
1  screwdriver. 

Sale  Price,  $3.75 
—NO.  15  SOCKET  SET, 
SALE  PRICE  $1.15. 
— No.  16  socket  set;  6  sockets  and 
wrench  handle;  priced  special  at 
$1.15. 

MOSSBERG  WRENCH,  60c 
— No.  1136 — Mossberg  Ford  cylin- 
der head  and  rear  housing  wrench 
at  60c. 

FORD  SET,  $2.95. 
— No.  1188 — Open    end  wrenches 
of  the  highest  quality;  set,  82.95. 


Sporting  Goods  Specials 


H.  &  R. 
Shotguns, 
$12.00,  $12.50 


—No.  1174.    Harrington  &.  Richardson' 
single-barrel  shotguns;  high-class  guns 
at  low  prices.    Nitro  powder  barrels, 
full  choke.    Non-ejector  at  $12.00;  au- 
tomatic ejector  at  $12.50. 


>Shot  Gun  Shells 


—Leading  brands — Selby,  Remington 
M.  C,  etc.    New,  fresh  stock. 
Low  Base    Drop  Shot      High  Base 


ft. 


If  WK 

if 


Ga. 
10 
12 
16 
20 


Per  Box 
81.40 
$1.20 
$1.10 
$1.10 


Ga. 
12 
16 
20 
410 


Chilled  Shot 
Per  Box 
$1.35 
$1.25 
$1.25 
80c 


Spalding  Athletic 
Goods 

— We  have  a  full  line  of  Footballs, 
Gloves,  Bats,  Balls,  etc.  Write  for  spe- 
cial catalog. 


Ball  Bearing 

Roller  Skates 


— Holler    Skates,    ball  bearing, 
made  by  the  Union  Hdvr.  Co.  and 
are  good.    Highest  quality  steal 
wheels,    ball    bearings  self-con- 
tained, adjustable    to    any  sire 
shoe.    State  size  of  shoe. 
—No.   1170— For  Boys,  f3.25. 
—No.  1178— For  Girls,  $S.M. 
— No.  1180 — For  Juvenile*.  $3.t5. 


Wu*  Foot  Balls  at 

$1.50 


—No.  t180.  Boys'  Heavy  Canvas  Footballs— White 
duck  lined  and  leather  bound.  Will  stand  hard 
usage.  A  regular  $2.60  ball.  Offered  as  a  Christ- 
mas special  at  $1.50. 


Safety   Razor  Specials 

BUY  HIM  ONE  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

— No.  1182.  Regular  $5.00  Auto  Strop  Razor,  $4.65. 

—No.  1184.  All  $5.00  Gillette  Razors  at  $4.65. 

— No.  1186.  Gem  razor,  95c.  — No.  1188.    Enders,  95c. 

— No.  1190.  Ever- Ready  razors  at  95c. 

RAZOR  BLADES  FOR  LESS 

• — Order  by  Name.  Auto  Strop  Blades,  pkg.  of  6,  45c;  Gillette  Blades,  6  for  45o;  Gem  Blades,  T 
for  46c;  Every  Ready  Blades,  pkg;.,  40c;  Enders  Blades,  pkg.,  30c;  Mirak  Blades  for  Enders  Razors, 
pkg.,  30c;  Liberty  Blades  for  Gem  or  Ever  Beady  Razors,  pkg.,  85c  
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We  Sell  Only  GOOD  Shoes  and 
Guarantee  Every  Pair  to  Please  You 


SHOES 


We  Sell  More  Men's  and  Boys'  Work  and 
Army  Shoes  Than  Any  House  on  the  Coast 


We  Guarantee 


every  pair  of  shoes  we 
sell 

If  They  Go  Wrong 


send  them  back  for  an 
adjustment 
Army  &  Navy  Dept. 
Store. 


— Our  great  shoe  business  was  built  up  solely  by  giving  values  and  guaranteeing  every  pair  of  shoes  we  sell.  If  you  should 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes  from  ua  that  do  not  wear  to  your  satisfaction,  return  them  and  we  will  adjust  the  matter  to  your 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  not  satisfied  till  you  are  completely  satisfied.  We  buy  our  shoes  from  the  leading  factories 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices  and  sell  them  on  a  close  margin  of  profit.    We  positively  save  you  money  on  shoes! 


—No.  109*.  Woman'!  Fait  Hooee  Sllssera. 
Slzea  iH  to  8:  wine  or  fray,  with  uft 
leather  lolea.  $1.59;  black  or  fray  with 
hard  leather  soles.  $1.96. 


.45 


Army  Last  Work  Shoes 


— No.  1058 — Army  Munson  Uat  Work 
Shoes,  like  out:  food  leather,  army  last, 
half  bellows  tongue,  durable  soles  and 
heels,  tan:  sixes  f  to  11;  a  food  shoe 
and  a  big-  seller;  pair,  $4.45. 

U.  S.  Army  Shoes  Like  Cut,  $6.45 

— No.  1060 — High  Class  Army  Shoes.  Munson  last,  toft 
cap  toe,  all  leather  and  every  pair  guaranteed;  sizes 
6  to  11.    underprlced  at  $6. 40. 


Mens  Cadet  Shoes,  $8.45 


No.  1042 — Her- 
man's Cadet 
Last  Shoes 
for    Men.  a 
good  look- 
ing dress 
shoe  that 
wears;  fine 
leather,  tan, 
like  cut ;  sizes  « 
to  11:  a  popular 
shoe   and    a  big 
seller — $8.46. 


Men's  U.  S.  Navy  Shoes 

— No.  1052.  Herman's  U.  S.  Navy  Shoes; 
a  good  looking  dress  shoe  or  a  long  wear- 
ing work  shoe;  high  quality  black  calf; 
guaranteed  leather  soles  and  heels;  made 
on  a  neat  last  similar  to  the  Cadet,  aa 
shown  above.  These  shoes  wear.  Sizes 
6  to  11.    Priced  special  at  $7.95. 


U.  S.  Army  Shoes 

—No.  1054.  U.  S.  Army  Shoes.  Wa  have-a 
sold  thousands  of  pairs  of  theee  good 
shoes!  You  know  army  shoes  are,  always 
good.  Made  on  the  army  Munson  last — 
roomy  and  easy  on  the  feet;  soft  toe,  low, 
wide  heel,  blucher  style,  half  bellowa 
tongue;  tan  nock;  sizes  6  to  11.  Fully 
guaranteed.    Special  at  $7.46. 


Men's  Double  Vamp,  AC 
Double  Sole  Work  Shoes 

— No.  1088,  Men's  Quality  Work  Shoes.  Rsre  Is 
value  I  Made  with  double  vamp  as  shown  t*> 
afford  greater  wear  and  warmth.  Heavy 
leather  throughout,  and  well  put  to- 
gether. Double  soles,  wide  leather  heels; 
all  men's  sizes,  t  to  11.  A  shoe  we  abso- 
lutely guarantee  to  wear  to  your  entire 
satisfaction.  State  size.  Priced  for  'way 
leas  at  $4.45. 


U.  S.  Army  Field  Shoes  $rM5 

 x«    inai  Ron  Arm v   Field  Shoeat  for  earrtoe  you  • 

o 


—No.  1064 — Heavy  Army  Field  Shoes  i  for  aervloe  you 
oan't  beat  them;  extra  heavy  and  strong;  high  suailty 
leather  In  natural  color,  with  the  hair  side  turned  In; 
•  Ilea  6  to  11.  Buy  these  shoes  for  hard  wear.  Very  spe- 
cial at  $6.45.   


S  $375 


Men's  Heavy  Work  Shoes 

— No.  1068 — Men's  Heavy.  Durable 
Work  Shoes:  probably  our  biggesf 
seller  and  guaranteed   for  weai 

Dark  tan,  all  leather  stock, 
heavy  aoles, .  blucher;  a 
roomy  and  easy  last-  Made 
by  Bndicott- Johnson  Co. 
which  la  a  guarantee  ef 
quality:  slzea  C  to  11.  Like 
out  at  right;  extra  special 
at  $3.75. 


Men's  Scout  Shoes 


$3.95 


No.  1070.  All  lea- 
ther, brown,  bi- 
cycle toe;  sizes  < 
to  11 ;  a  value 
at  $3.95. 


No.  1072.  Men's  plain 
toe    Congress,  black 
vlct.   soft   and  easy 
all  leather,  sizes 
11 ;  big  value 
— $5.45. 


Mens  Dress  Shoes,  $6.45 

—No.  1074.  Men's  High  Quality  Dress 
Shoes,  on  the  popular  English  last,  gun- 
metal  finish;  splendid 
materials,  and  a  good- 
looking  shoe;  all  sizes, 
•  to  11:  a  remarkable 
value  at  M.46. 


Officers' Shoes,  $9  95 


— No.  1$7$.  Men'* 
Officer's  Dress  Shoes 

—  Fine  mahogany 
calf,  plain  toe,  all 
leather,  blind 
eyelets,  sizes  (  to 
llli.  A  quality 
shoe)  oaly  $9.98. 


Men's  and 
Women's  Boots 
$5.95  to  $14.45 

— No.  1082 — Men's  Moocaslns,  like 

cut;  tan.  good  leather,  full  bel- 
lows tongue,  all  leather.  Two 
heights;  U-ln.,  $14.45;  12-ln., 
$12.40. 

— No.  10S4 — Women's  Moccasins, 
like  cut.  tan,  sizes  m  to  I;  three 
heights.  15-ln..  $19.96;  11-lav, 
$11.45 1  I-ln..  $9.45. 


Men's  Freak  Toe,  $7.45 

 jr,,  1080.    Men's  Broad  Freak  Toe  Dress  Shoes, 

black,  blucher  style,  cap  toe;  a  good  looking 
ahos;  for  sore  and  tired  feet;  sizes  6  to  11.  A 
real  bargain  at  $7.46. 


$7.45 


—No.  1086— 
XV  o  men's 
Boots,  wing 
tip  toe,  dark 
mahogany,  a 
fine  boot; 
sizes  ttt  to 
$  I  1  6  -  I  n.. 
$11.95;  12-ln.. 

$10.45;  8-ln.,  $7.45. 
— No.  1088— Women's 
Boots,  like  small  cut 
at  right;  Nap-A- 
I  Tan  make,  tan. 
medium  toe,  bel- 
lowa  tonrue.  all  leather;  elsea  $H  to  S;  15- 
ln  .  $11.95;  12-ln..  $10.45;  8-ln..  $7.45. 
—No.  1090.    Mea'a  heavy  12-ls.  Boot,  $5.95. 


$4.95 

—No.  107$.  Msn's 
shoes;  blucher  style; 
neat  and  serviceable 
Q  u  n  m  atal  finish 
Sizes  *  to  1] 
Special  at  $4.95. 


RubberGoods 


—No.  1096,  Men's 
Hip  Boots.  $8.75. 

— No.  1098,  Men's 
Knee  Boots. 
$4.46. 

—No.  1100,  Men'. 
Red  Rubber 
Knee  Boots, 
$5.45. 
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—No.  1102.  Boys' 
Knee  Boots, 
sizes  IVi  to  I. 
$8.45)  ll\,  to  t. 
$2.65. 


— No.  1104 — Rubbers.  Men's,  $1.45;  wom- 
en's. $1.05;  boys'  sizes  itt  to  «.  $1.16; 
sizes  13ft  to  2,  96c;  misses'  sizes  I3t»  to 
2.  85c;  children's  sizes  1%  to  11,  75c. 


— Ne.  1092— Men's  Gray 
Elk  Boots,  ll-ln.,  double 
vamp,  2  buckle;  sines  i  to 
11,  at  $9 .95. 

—No.  1094 — Men's  U-La. 
Elk  Boots,  eap  toe.  at  $7  96, 
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Men's  $9  Value  Genuine  Leather  Fine 

PUTTEES 


Reduced  to 

$5.95 

— N«.  1126.  Man'.  "War- 
rior" Brand  Genuine  Leath- 
er Puttees — Our  own  brand. 
We  keep  the  quality  up  on 
them  fin*  puttees.  Uniform 
quality  leather,  perfectly 
shaped  and  accurate  fit- 
ting; made  in  all  men's 
■lses.  State  calf  measure. 
Heavy  wrapping  straps. 
Mahogany  color.  One- 
piece.  Prloed  extra  special 
at  $5.96  pair. 

Boys'  Sizes  $4.45 

— No.  1128.  Boys'  Leather  Puttees,  same  as  above 
except  made  In  two-piece  style  with  seam  down 
back.    All  boys'  sizes.    Special,  $4.45  pair. 

Loop  Style,  $6.95 

— No.  1130.  Men's  Leather 
Puttees,  same  as  No.  1126 
except  fasten  with  a  loop 
down  front  as  shown.  Good 
looking  and  popular.  State 
size.   Special,  $6.95. 

Canvas  Puttees 


We  Are  Leaders  in  Low  Prices  on 

BOYS'  GOOD  SHOES 


Boys'  £y7ey  Shoes  at  $3.75 


— Every  boy  wants  a  pair  of  army  style  shoesi  and  he  shooM  have 
because  there  Is  no  more  desirable  shoe  for  work  or  school.  They  are 
built  for  service.  Made  just  like  our  men's  army  shoes.  Munaoa  army 
last,  soft  cap  toe,  half  bellows  tongue,  low  wide  heel|  roomy  and  easy  »s 
the  feet;  durable  soles,  heels  and  counters.     Staae  sis*.    Pile  sal 


—No.  1136.  Sizes  9  to  13,  $3.75. 
No.  1140.   Sizes  2H  to  6,  $4.46. 


No.  1188.    Sixes  life  to  >,  $448. 


Dress  Shoes 


Value 
at   


$4,95 


— No.  1144.  Boys'  Good 
Looking  Dress  Shoes  in 

dark  tan,  English  last, 
all  leather.  One  of  our 
big  sellers  in  boys' 
shoes.  Every  pair  guar- 
anteed. Sizes  2%  to  6. 
Extra  special  at  $4.95. 


Boys'  Dress 
Shoes 
$4.95 

—No.  1142.  Boys' 
Fine    Dress  Shoes. 

Made  like  cut  on  the 
English  last,  gun- 
mntal  finish,  all 
leather.  Agoodlook- 
ing  shoe  and  guar- 
anteed for  wear. 
Sizes  2%  to  6. 
Priced  for  much 
less  than  the  usual 
price — $4.95. 


Special 
at  .  .  .  . 


75c 


—No.  1132,  Men's 
Canvas  Puttees, 
army  style,  o*llve 
drab,  all  sizes. 
Price  cut  to  ~5c 
pair. 


Wool  Wrap  Puttees 


*5l  «7C  —No-  1134.  Men's  spiral 
«{)  X  e  /  kJ  or  wrap  style  all-wool 
puttees;  easy  to  put  on  or 
take  off.  good  fitting,  warm,  good  look- 
ing. Men  or  women  wear  them.  High 
quality;  special  at  $1.76  pair. 


Cadet  Last  Shoes 


— B  o  y  s'  Fine 
School  and  Dress 
Shoes   on  the 
popular  cadet 
last,  Nap-A-Tan 
make,   dark  tan. 
Prices:  No.  1148, 
izes    »    to    13  V,, 
$5.50 :  sizes 
1     t  o  6, 
(6.2S. 


Dress  Shoes 

r-  $4.95 


—  No.  1146.   Boys'  fine  dress  shoes) 

blucher  style,  gunmetal  finish,  all 
leather;  stylish  and  good  looking, 
sizes  2Vi  to  6;  special  at  $4.95. 


Children's 
Shoes 


$2.95 
$3.95 


— Children's  All  Leather  Scuf- 
fers  In  elk  or  tan  finish,  also 
in  two-color  finish;  lace  or 
button:  state  kind  and  size 
wanted.  Prices:  No.  1150, 
sizes  5  to  8,  $2.96;  IH  to  11. 
$3.46f  11H  to  2,  $3.96. 


BIG  REDUCTIONS 


In  Men's  Fine 
Quality  All-Wool 


SUITS 


— Clothing  prices  have  dropped!  And  they  have  dropped  in  a  big  way.  You  can  now  buy  fine  all-wool  suits  at  a  third 
and  more  under  usual.  We  carry  only  good  clothing — well  known  brands,  such  as  Collegian,  Alco  and  others.  Made  In 
the  latest  fall  styles  and  In  any  color  wanted. 

— In  ordering,  state  color  wanted,  chest  measure,  waist  measure  and  inseam  meas- 
ure.   Every  suit  guaranteed  to  fit  and  please  you  or  may  be  returned. 


No.  1152.  Regular 
$30  to  $32.50  Suits. 

No.  1156.  Regular 
$42.50  to  $45  Suits, 


$22.50 
$36.00 


No.  1154.  Regular 
$35  to  $37.50  Suits, 

No.  1158.  Regular 
$55  to  $60  Suits  


$29.00 
$42.50 


OVERCOATS  REDUCED 

All  Wool  Overcoats,  finely  tailored,  all  colors  and  sizes. 
No.  1160— Regular  $32.50  to  $35.00  All  Wool  Overcoats  at  $24.00. 
1162— Regular  $37.50  All  Wool  Overcoats  at  $27.50. 
1164 — Regular  $40.00  All  Wool  High  Class  Overcoats  at  $31.50. 


-No. 
-No. 
-No. 
-No. 


1166 — Regular  $47.50  to  $50  All  Wool  Overcoats  at  $37.50. 
1168 — Regular  $55.00  to  $60  All  Wool  Overcoats  at  $47.50. 


Special  Prices  on  Men's 

DRESS  PANTS,  $345  to  $12,00 

— We  sell  great  quantities  of  men's  extra  pants  and  have 
some  unusual  values.  Any  color  you  want — grays,  browns, 
blues,  mixtures,  eto.  Also  blue  serges  and  gray  serges. 
(The  serges  begin  at  $6.45.)  In  ordering  state  oolor 
wanted,  also  waist  and  inseam  measure.  Either  quality 
will  please  you. 

—No.  1172.  Prices:  $3.45,  $3.95,  $4.45,  $4.95,  $5.45,  $6.45, 
$7.95,  $8.95,  $9.95,  $10.95  and  $12.00. 


MEN'S  CORDUROY  SUITS 

$12.95 


Slightly  Damaged  by 
Water.  Special  


— No.  1170.  Men's  Corduroy  Suits.  These  suits  were  slightly 
damaged  by  water  in  shipping,  but  for  actual  service  they 
are  as  good  as  if  they  were  perfect.  Dark  corduroy,  Nor- 
folk belted  style,  well  made.  Sizes  84  to  44.  State  ohest, 
waist  and  inseam  measure.  Extra  special  at  $12.95. 
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Lowest  Possible  Prices  on  High  Quality 

Men's  Work  Clothing 


Genuine  Lee 

Union-Alls 


$3.95 

—No.  1192.    Genuine  Lee  Union-Alls. 

We  consider  this  the  best  work  suit. 
Made  of  heavy  olive  drab  khaki,  cut 
extra  full  and  roomy,  all  seams  well 
sewed  and  cannot  rip;  the  best  fitting 
suit  we  can  buy.  All  sizes,  34  to  44 
chest.  The  price  has  dropped  from 
$5.95.  Our  new  price,  state  size,  $3.95. 


Heavy  Work  Suits 


Khaki  or 
Blue  Denim 


$3.95 


— "Mogul''  or  "Stronghold"    union-made    one-piece  work 
suits.    The  heaviest  and  best  we  can  buy.    Made  similar  to 
above  cut.   Sizes  34  to  44  chest.   State  size. 
—No.  1194.  "Mogul"  Khaki  Work  Suit,  $3.95. 
—No.  1196.  "Boss"  Blue  Work  Suit,  $3.95. 


The  Best  Brands — Mogul,  Boss,  Strong 
hold,  Etc. 

Overalls 


All  Kinds 

at  


$1.95 


— Heavy,  union-made  overalls  and  Jackets,  best  brands 
well  made,  full  size.    All  sizes,  30  to  42  waist.    State  size. 

Prices :  • 

No.  1198 — Blue  Denim  Bib  Overalls.  .  .$1.95 
No.  1200 — Blue  Denim  Jacket  to  match. $1.95 
No.  1202 — Expressmen's  Striped 

Overalls   $1.95 

No.  1204 — Jacket  to  match  $1.95 

No.  1206 — Carpenters'  White  Overalls .  $1.95 
No.  1208 — Painters'  White  Overalls.  .  $1.95 
No.  1210 — Paperhangers'  White  Over- 
alls  $1.95 


££7  $4.00 

— No.  1212.  Men's  High-Class  Corduroy  Pants 

at  a  special  price.  High  quality  corduroy, 
well  made  throughout.  Sizes  30  to  42  waist. 
30  to  36  inseam.  State  size.  Very  special 
at  $4.00. 


Men's 
Aprons 


$1.10 


— No.  1214.  Large  Bib  Aprons,  heavy  brown 
duck,  split  at  bottom  and  snaps  around  legs; 
for  carpenters,  teamsters,  laborers,  etc  Price 
greatly  reduced — $1.10. 


USE  ORDER  BLANK  BELOW 


ORDER  M 
BLANK  m 


Army  &  Navy  Department  Store 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


Your  Money  Including  Any  Transportation  Charges  You  Paid  Will  Be  Immediately  Returned  to 

You  for  Any  Goods  Not  Perfectly  Satisfactory. 


Name 


Postoffice 


State 


Date 


PARCEL  POST 
SHIP  BY     i EXPRESS 
FREIGHT 


Number  of  Articles  in 
Catalog 

Quantity 
Desired 

NAME  OF  ARTICLE  WANTED 

Sixra,  Colors,  etc. 

Price  of  Each, 
or  per  Dozen 

Extend  Totals 
Here  and  Then 
Add  This 
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I 

Sizes,  Colors,  etc. 
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our  most  prevalent  barley  diseases, 
and  one  which  often  takes  a  heavy  toll 
of  the  barley  crop. 

On  rich  soil  it  makes  a  rank  growth 
and  is  inclined  to  lodge,  but  is  little 
worse  in  this  respect  than  our  com- 
mon barley.  Being  a  winter  variety, 
requiring  a  long  growing  period,  it 
must  be  seeded  early,  and  cannot  be 
recommended  for  late  spring  plant- 
ing, but  as  has  been  emphasized,  in 
a  previous  article,  early  planting  is 
essential  to  the  best  results  with  any 
variety. 

Tennessee  Type  Makes  Good 

Since  1914,  this  variety  has  been 
tried  out  rather  extensively  in  various 
portions  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys,  and  almost  without 
exception  has  proven  superior  on  the 
medium  and  heavy  soils,  except  where 
the  precipitation  has  been  very  low. 
During  this  period  it  has  yielded  from 
two  to  ten  sacks  more  per  acre  than 
common  barley,  the  yield  varying 
with  the  cultural  conditions  and  the 
supply  of  moisture. 

On  the  ranch  of  the  River  Farm 
Company  at  Knight's  Landing,  Ten- 
nessee winter  barley  was  grown  for 
the  first  time  in  1914  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  writer  and  A.  J.  Searles, 
then  County  Agent.  Much  of  the  soil 
on  this  ranch  is  heavy,  and  the  results 
with  Tennessee  winter  proved  so  fav- 
orable that  the  company  has  gradu- 
ally increased  its  acreage  until  dur- 
ing the  past  season  nearly  14,000  acres 
were  grown.  While  high  yields  are 
seldom  obtained  on  this  type  of  soil, 
during  the  years  since  1914,  Tennes- 
see Winter  has  yielded  from  two  to 
four  sacks  more  per  acre  than  com- 
mon barley. 

It  is  distinctly  a  variety  for  early 
planting,  or  for  rather  heavy  soil,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  moisture.  While 
more  data  are  necessary,  our  obser- 
vations would  indicate  that  it  will  not 
give  as  good  results  on  the  lighter 
soils,  or  where  the  precipitation  is 
very  low. 

Results  With  Mariout 
Of  the  promising  varieties  tried  out 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  Mariout 
has  been  more  widely  advertised  and 
distributed,  particularly  during  the 
past  two  years,  than  any  other.  It  is 
a  rapid  grower,  maturing  a  week  to 
10  days  earlier  than  common  barley, 
and  is  apparently  more  drouth-taler- 
ant,  particularly  on  the  lighter  soils. 
Because  of  its  rapid  growth  and  early 
maturity,  it  is  particularly  suited  to 
late  spring  planting,  making  a  short, 
quick  growth,  enabling  it  to  mature 
some  grain  when  other  varieties 
would  fail. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  intol- 
erant of  heavy,  wet  soil,  and  is  less 
adapted  to  the  cooler  sections  of  the 
State  than  common  barley.  When 
planted  early,  it  produces  a  weak 
straw,  inclined  to  lodge  badly.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  to  be  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  "leaf  scald,"  which  doubtless 
will  eliminate  it  from  those  sections 
of  the  State  where  this  disease  is  most 
prevalent. 

In  numerous  tests  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  during  the 
past  season,  Mariout  has  outyielded 
common  barley  in  a  large  percentage 
of,  cases,  yet  there  is  no  question  that 
its  excellent  performance  this  season 
was  due  to  the  low  precipitation,  and 
that  it  gives  higher  yields  in  many  in- 
stances, where  under  normal  condi- 
tions it  would  prove  inferior  to  other 
varieties.  It  is  distinctly  a  variety  for 
the  drier  sections,  for  light  soil,  or  for 
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Would  #100  a  week 
interest  you? 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  an  income  that 
would  enable  you  to  live  independently— 
or  own  a  business  of  your  own?  Thousands 
of  men  have  lifted  themselves  to  positions 
of  big  pay,  simply  because  they  fitted  them- 
selves for  the  jobs  that  were  to  be  filled. 
They  secured  training  under  the 
"Modem"  system. 


Tire 
Vulcanizing 

We  teach  the  most  thor- 
ough tnd  practical  course 
in  the  United  States. 
Retreading,  rrpairing  cord 
and  fabric  tires,  and  tube 
work.  Latest  moulds  and 
lyjtem.  We  cure  our  own 
rubber  in  our  ichooL 
No  other  method 
u  good. 
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Don't  Wish  for  Success— Command  It! 

You  can,  easily,  like  thousands  of  others  have  done,  get  that  specialized 
training  that  spells  success.  The  man  who  knows  is  always  in  demand,  Your 
previous  education  does  not  count.  The  nature  is  all  before  you.  What  you 
do  with  it  is  squarely  up  to  you.  You  must  prepare  now. 

LEARN —  Auto  and  Tractor    Tire  Vulcanizing 
Oxy-  Acetylene  Welding 

Airplane  Course— engines,  flying,  and  ignition 

Look  at  the  garages  on  every  comer  —  watch  the  streams  of  automotive  vehicles  in  the  streets! 
See  the  trucks  and  Tractors  displacing  the  horse  on  the  farms.  Realize  that  every  one  of  these 
gas-propelled  machines  means  work  for  several  men  at  high  wages,  in  operation  and  repair. 

Let  the  Modern  Auto  &  Tractor  Schools,  inc.,  Train  You  With  Their  Special  SySem. 
The  "Modem  "  SyStem  is  the  New  Way  -  No  Other  SySem  Like  It ! 

We  have  given  thousands  of  students  that  specialized  training  that  start- 
ed them  on  the  way  to  success.  We  can  do  the  same  for  you.  Our  courses 
teach  you,  in  a  fev  weeks  time,  the  things  you  need  to  command  6/g  money. 

Note:  During  the  War  this  w»i  the  only  School  of  its  kind  outside  the  State  of 
Missouri  approved  and  employed  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the  train- 
ing of  soldier  mechanics.  The  Same  School  and  Equipment  is  AW  Open  to  You. 

Write  for  our  big,  free,  ioo-page  illustrated  catalog,  "America's  Largest 
Trade  School  System."  It  has  opened  the  door  to  success  for  thousands. 
It  will  interest  and  benefit  you  Clip  the  coupon  in  the  corner,  send  it  to 
us,  and  the  catalog  will  come  to  you  by  return  maiL 

While  You  Remember  Cut  the  Coupon  and  Send  It  to  U: 
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Auto  and 
Tractor  Course 

We  offer  the  most  thor- 
ough Auto  and  Traclor 
course  known.  Count  in- 
cludes engine  budding  and 
testing,  tranunisiion  and 
differential  setting,  driv- 
ing, battery  and  magneto 
ignition,  starters  and  gen- 
era  tors.  We  mined  hun- 
dreds for  the  United  States 
Government.  Let  us  train 
you.  Be  an  expert. 
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"America's  Largest  Trade  School  System" 
Four  Schools  to  Attend- Free  Transfers  to  All 

MODERN  AUTOMOBILE  8C 
TRACTOR  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 

711  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Man  Wanted 


We  have  an  opening  tor  a  man  be- 
tween 28  and  50.  With  our  help  the 
right  man  can  earn  from  $250  to  $500 
a  month.  The  work  is  selling  our 
groceries  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices 
at  a  saving  of  20%.  Highest  grade 
line.  So.ld  on  absolute  satisfactlon-or- 
money-back  basis.  No  previous  selling 
experience  necessary,  as  we  value  In- 
tegrity and  willingness  to  work  higher 
than  experience.  We  will  help  you  get 
started  and  show  you  exactly  the  way 
to  get  results.  We  have  the  confidence 
of  thousands  of  satisfied  farmer- 
customers.  This  Is  your  opportunity 
to  become  successful  and  prosperous. 
In  writing  state  your  age,  experience 
and  occupation  for  the  past  five  years. 
O.  F.  Huntington,  407  East  Stark  St., 
Portland,  Ore. 


WHY  SUFFER  PAIN? 

YOU  should  have  Perfect  Health,  Strong 
Nerve*  and  Abounding  Vitality 

ZONE  THERAPY 

teaches  you   how '  to  banish  the  many  Ills  of  the 
human  body  without 
DRUG8  OB  MEDICINE8 
Free  yourself  from  Pain.  Send  ror  particular*  of  this 

wonderful  nyntem  NOW.  Addretu: 
ZONE  THERAPY  CO.,  Dept.  8,  Loa  Angele*. 


Light  Weight  Farm  Engines  | 


Cushman  Engines,  recognized  everywhere 
asTheOriginal  Light  Weight  Power.give  depend-  . 
able,  economical  service  on  every  power  job  on  the 
farm.  Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  40  to  65  pounds 
per  horsepower.   The  Cushman  owner  saves  valuable 
time,  because  he  can  easily  move  his  engine  to 
the  job,  instead  of  hauling  the  job  to  the  engine. 

More  Power  Per  Pound 

Cushman  Engines  weigh  only  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  ordinary  engines,  and  they  run 
much  more  quietly  and  steadily.  Better  design,  better 
materials  and  better  workmanship  give  the  Cushman 
I  more  power  per  pound.  Equipped  with  Throttling 
Governor,  Carburetor.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
WaterCirculating  Pump  without  extracharge.  Send 
for  Free  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS  (320)j 

880N.  21st  Street  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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There's  a  BEAN 
for  orchards 
of  every  size. 


The  "Bean"  Does  the  Work 

Sprayers  come  and  sprayers  go — but  the  Bean  stays 
with  the  fruit  grower  year  in  and  year  out — helping 
him  save  his  crops  from  devastating  pests,  get  more 
and  better  fruit,  and  make  bigger  profits.  The  Bean 
DOES  the  work.  It  insures  — 
— high  pressure 

— more  gallons  of  liquid  per  minute 

— speedier  work  / 
— more  thorough  covering  / 
—  absolute  dependability  at  all  times  / 

Write  for  new  Bean  catalog.    It  illustrates  the 
entire  Bean  line  of  hand  and  power  sprayers  from 
the  smallest  hand  pump  up  to  the  matchless  /a 
Bean  Super- Giant. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

102    W.JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Branches:        Fresno  LosAngelea 
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HAND  AND  POWER  SPRAYERS 


/ 
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Sand  today  for  Bi«  Special  Offer  and  Low 
Direct  Price  on  the  OTTAWA,  the  One- 
Man  Saw,  the  first  made  and  Bold  direct 
from  factory  touier.  Greatest  labor  saver 
and  money-maker  ever  invented.  Saws 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 


—  ..  minute. 

Does  the  work  of  ten  men.  As  eaaily 
moved  from  log  to  log  or  cut  to  cut  as  any 
wheelbarrow.  4 -Cycle  Frost  Proof  En- 
gine has  balanced  crank  shaft— pulls  over 
4  H-P.  Magneto  equipped:  no.  batteries 

Special  Clutch 

tostartand  stop  aaw  with  en- 

S'dc  running.  Automatic  Speed 
>vcrnor.  Easy  to  move,  costs 

Cuts  Down  Trees-Saws  Logs  By  Power  }«?  t°0De!ale-  WIiennotB/w: 
_  .  ^  y>  ^  lng,  engine  runs  pumps,  fo<  d 

patent  Applied  for       j£?7/     ^\  _  mills  and  other  machinery.  Pulley  furnished. 


Cash  or  Easy  Payments  Shipped  direct 

~—  ™         ■  from  factory. 

30  Days  Trial  No  waiting— no  delay.  Let  the 
—  ,  OTTAWA snwy oo r logs andpay 

for  itself  as  you  use  It.  10-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
See  th*  OTTAWA  St  work  on  your  farm  once 
and  yon.  will  never  give  it  op.  Thousands  in  use, 
every  owner  a  booster.  Out-saws  any  other  on  the 
market.  Send  today  for  FREE  BOOK  and  Special  Offer. 

OTTAWA  MFG.:  CO.,  2355  Wood  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


With  a  FOLDING  -  r 
10  hoars.  Send  for  V 
and  latest  Improve 

t  aiding  Sawing  lNfc&1 


■^ORnabj  0!TE  HAH  la 
E96  showing  low  price 
ot^cr  secures  agency. 
[Harrison  St.,  Cnicago, III 


STILLS 

Water  Stills,  made  of  heavy  copper,  two  or 
four-gallon  capacity.  Write  for  our  FREE 
16-page  booklet  giving  directions,  descrip- 
tion and  prices.  Be  safe  and  get  this  book- 
let before  ordering  elsewhere. 

CHARLES  .IARL, 
1750   Leavenworth  St. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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mile  in  depth,  was  dug  by  experienced 
miners,  working  in  night  and  day 
shifts  for  three  years. 

A  Successful  Orchardist 

Some  of  the  older  orchards  in  this 
district  are  held  up  as  examples  of 
ideal  development.  One  of  the  most 
successful  orchardists  in  the  valley  is 
James  Matthews,  who,  with  his  son, 
lias  developed  a  profitable  20-acre  or- 
chard, which  includes  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  quinces  and  cherries.  The 
Matthews  family,  identified  with  the 
apple  industry  of  Michigan  for  many 
years,  moved  to  Yucaipa  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  elderly  Mrs.  Matthews* 
health. 

The  tonic  properties  of  the  desert 
air  at  this  elevation  have  proved  re- 
markably efficacious  in  more  cases 
than  one.  Mrs.  Matthews  entirely  re- 
covered her  health  and  has  enjoyed 
life  in  the  mountain  valley  for  nine 
years,  during  the  development  of  the 
orchard  property  although  she  had 
been  given  up  to  die  in  a  few  months 
while  in  Michigan. 

Progressive  Methods 

"I  forced  my  orchard  into  quick 
maturity  and  early  bearing,"  said  Mr. 
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■^to  find  that  after  nine  days  the  peaches 
were  in  excellent  condition.  The 
Early  Rose  peach  also  is  becoming 
very  popular,  because  of  its  early  ma- 
turity and  high  market  value." 

Pears  Do  Well 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  pears,  Mr. 
Matthews  asserts,  can  be  depended 
upon  for  good  production  in  this  dis- 
trict, although  Bartletts  are  rather 
avoided  because  of  their  susceptibility 
to  blight.  Among  the  other  varieties 
successfully  grown  are  the  Lincoln 
Wilder  Early,  Winter  Nelles  and 
Banjo. 

Quinces  have  been  very  profitable 
in  small  quantities  to  many  Yucaipa 
growers.  At  the  Matthews  ranch, 
1500  pounds  of  quinces  were  sold  at 
3  cents  a  pound  to  passing  motorists 
during  one  season,  without  removing 
them  from  the  ranch.  The  total  sales 
of  fruit  at  the  Matthews  ranch  during 
the  past  year  (in  addition  Ho  ship- 
ments) amounted  to  over  $1000,  the 
owner  stated.  In  fact,  this  method  of 
disposing  of  their  orchard  products 
is  proving  highly  profitable  to  Yu- 
caipa growers. 

The  valley  is  a  mecca    for  auto- 


PROOF   THAT   ADVERTISING  PAY'S 
i        This  simple    signboard  announcement 
i    at  the  Jiimen  Matthews  ranch  sold  over 
[     $1000  worth  of  fruit  In  one  season,  in- 
cluding 1500  pounds  of  quinces. 

Matthews,  discussing  with  the  Or- 
chard and  Farm  representative  the 
methods  that  have  brought  him  suc- 
cess. "The  first  two  years  I  bought 
all  the  manure  I  could  get  from  the 
stock  growers,  applying. great  quanti- 
ties to  my  young  orchard.  During 
our  best  recent  season,  we  harvested 
2500  boxes  from  our  ten  acres. 

"I  have  some  Winesaps.  Rome 
Beauties,  King  Davids  and  Delicious. 
The  latter  is  a  very  popular  apple,  but 
it  does  not  have  the  keeping  qualities 
of  some  of  the  others,  nor  do  the 
trees  apparently  have  the  vitality  and 
hardiness  of  some  of  the  others. 

"I  made  one  mistake,  in  that  I 
planted  my  King  Davids  and  Wine- 
saps  24  feet  apart,  when  they  should 
have  been  planted  at  a  distance  of  30 
feet.  The  Rome  Beauties,  however, 
do  very  well  at  24  feet. 

Peaches  Profitable 

"I  have  sold  peaches  very  profitably 
here,  especially  the  very  early  varieties 
which,  although  not  as  high  in  quality 
as  some  of  the  standard  kinds,  always 
command  a  premium  price  on  the 
market  because  of  their  early  maturity. 
I  have  150  trees  of  Red  Bird  clings, 
which  have  been  among  my  most 
profitable  property.  They  commenced 
to  bear  the  first  year  after  planting 
and  I  have  received  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
box  for  them.  I  am  very  partial  also 
to  the  J.  H.  Hale  peach,  which  stands 
up  remarkably  well  after  picking. 

"We  picked  a  box  from  a  Hale  tree 
when  the  fruit  was  fairly  ripe,  only 


mobile  tourists,  and  residents  of  the 
country  for  miles  around  make  a  prac- 
tice of  driving  to  the  valley  for  fresh 
fruit  all  during  the  harvest  season. 
Big  Automobile  Trade 

One  orchard  particularly  is  famed 
for  its  sale  of  fresh  fruit  at  the  ranch. 
This  is  the  Andrews'  "Cherrycroft" 
ranch,  which,  following  the  insertion 
of  a  newspaper  announcement  that 
the  cherry  crop  was  ready  for  distri- 
bution, was  visited  by  800  automobiles 
on  one  Sunday  last  year. 

Among  the  varieties  of  cherries  that 
have  proved  very  successful  in  the 
Valley  are  the  Black  Tartar,  the  Royal 
Anne  and  the  Bing.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  valley  orchardists  that  in 
the  cherry  lie  great  possibilities  for 
big  profits  in  Yucaipa.  More  and 
more  interest  is  being  displayed  in  the 
cherry  crop,  and -an  increasing  acre- 
age is  being  planted. 

Co-operating  closely  with  the 
County  Horticultural  Inspector,  the 
Yucaipa  growers  have  followed  a 
definite  and  effective  spraying  pro- 
gram, with  the  result  that  the  orchards 
are  remarkably  free  from  pests  ami 
disease. 

Among  other  names  associated  with 
Yucaipa's  rapid  development  are:  B. 
B.  Harlan,  M.  N.  Newmark,  J.  H. 
Logie,  E.  M.  Lyon,  G.  A.  Atwoo'd,  A. 
N.  Dike,  J.  H.  Katzing  and  H.  H. 
Ford.  A  number  of  these  men  formed 
the  Redlands  and  Yucaipa  Land  Com- 
pany, which  made  its  first  purchase 
of  a  3800-acre  grain  ranch,  followed 
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by  the  acquisition  of  other  tracts  and 
the  development  of  water  resources. 

As  development  has  proceeded, 
mutual  water  companies  have  been 
formed  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
orchard  owners  the  control  of  the  ir- 
rigating water. 

Those  who  laughed  when  a  wonder- 
ful future  was  predicted  for  the  Yuca- 
ipa  Valley  have  had  just  nine  years 
in  which  to  change  their  minds.  In 
that  short  time  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation has  taken  place.  The  oldest 
bearing  orchards  are  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age.  The  wonderful  growth 
and  heavy-bearing  quality  of  the  trees 
offer  mute  evidence  of  the  marvelous 
soil  fertility,  that  awaited  only  man's 


genius  to  unlock  the  water  resources 
in  order  to  give  forth  in  abundance. 

Yes,  there  is  room  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  thousands  upon  thousands 
more  of  contented  families,  breathing 
the  health-giving  ozone,  producing, 
upon  intensively-cultivated  small 
tracts,  the  unexcelled  products  for 
which  there  is  an  ever-increasii.g  de- 
mand, and  thus  adding  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  wealth  of  wonderful 
California. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  world,  perhaps, 
are  there  better  opportunities  for  men 
and  women  of  vision,  imagination  and 
courage.  Yucaipa-  is  one  of  many 
California  dreams  come  true.  There 
will  be  many  more 


(Continued 

break  trees,  which  otherwise  would  be 
available  for  the  orchard. 

It  is  possible  to  improve  such  a 
condition  by  cutting  a  deep  ditch  on 
the  side  of  the  wind-break  next  to 
the  trees,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
kept  within  a  narrow  area.  While 
this  may  stunt  the  wind-break  it  is 
a  method  that  is  sometimes  success- 
fully employed.  Another  method  is 
to  cut  the  roots  with  an  implement 
resembling  a  sharp,  subsflil  chisel. 
Such  an  implement  is  in  use  on  the 
l''ontana  ranch  near  San  Bernardino. 

When  all  the  valuable  features  of 
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the  wind-break  are  considered  and 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  those 
that  are  undesirable  the  latter  will 
appear  insignificant  in  comparison. 
Without  trees  the  desolation  of  al- 
most any  region  would  be  well-nigh 
unbearable  and  the  more  we  can  en- 
courage the  growing  of  all  kinds  of 
them  the  better.  The  State-wide  cam- 
paign for  more  wind-break  trees  is 
worth  while,  and  every  one  who  loves 
a  tree  should  support  the  movement 
to  beautify  the  premises  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  our  property  from 
the  disastrous  attacks  of  Old  Boreas. 


Uncle  Wiseacre  on  "Winds" 

A  wind  is  a  draft  out  of  doors.  A  low  wind  may  be  high,  and  a 
high  wind  may  be  low,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  high  if  below. 

An  ill-wind  is  one  that  blows  towards  you  across  a  freshly-fertilized 
field. 

A  trade  wind  is  one  we  would  trade  for  something  else  if  we  could 
— just  like  some  of  our  politicians,  who  seem  to  blow  and  blow,  without 
getting  anywhere. 

Speaking  of  politicians,  we  shall  always  have  hot  winds  at  certain 
seasons,  and  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  them  turn  a  mill  and 
pump  a  little  water  or  do  some  other  useful  work,  if  possible,  while  they 
are  having  their  blow  out. 

In  looking  over  Professor  Weldon's  article  I  find  it  less  windy  than 
most  discourses  of  this  kind,  but  I  think  the  title  is  misspelled.  It  ought 
to  read  "wind-brakes" ;  for  a  row  of  trees  around  an  orchard  only  acts 
as  a  brake  to  make  the  wind  slow  down  and  change  its  course. 

Wints  are  never  broken  by  "wind-breaks."  The  only  kind  of  broken 
wind  I  know  of  is  the  kind  that  ruined  the  deacon's  horse — the  one  he 
sold  "sight-unseen."  It  may  be  possible  to  BEND  a  stiff  breeze,  but  I'll 
defy  any  one  to  break  it. 

Still,  if  the  people  do  not  wake  up  and  plant  trees,  after  Mr.  Weldon 
has  shown  how  valuable  they  are,  it  will  be  an  awful  blow  to  our  State. 

Breezily  yours,  UNCLE  WISEACRE. 


(Continued 

analysis  for  plant  food  constituents 
very  often  tells  little,  because  of  vary- 
.  ing  physical  characteristics  and  the 
different  conditions  that  exist  in  dif- 
ferent localities.  An  analysis,  to  be 
complete,  should  include  tests  for 
humus  and  lime,  determination  of 
the  amounts  of  harmful  salts  pres- 
ent, and  a  study  of  drainage  and 
physical  characteristics,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  nitrates,  phosphates  and 
other  plant  food  constituents.  And 
an  analysis  to  be  of  maximum  value 
should  show  the  available  quantities 
of  plant  food. 

That  properly  conducted  soil  tests 
and  surveys  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower, 
however,  was  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Slater.  "There  is  increasing  interest 
in  this  subject,"  he  said,  "in  spfye  of 
the  fact  that  farmers  have  corrte  to 
realize  its  limitations.  No  orchard  or 
farm  survey  is  complete  without  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  of  the  soil.  No 
cropping  system  should  be  planned 
without  such  knowledge. 

Proper  Sampling  Essential 
"The  tests,  however,  should  be  com- 
plete, and  the  samples  should  be 
taken  from  a  number  of  widely  sep- 
arated points  and  at  varying  depths. 
A  soil  auger  is  necessary  for  proper 
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sampling  of  the  subsoil.  A  sample 
should  consist  of  not  less  tnan  a 
pound,  and  preferably  more.  The 
chemist  should  be  furnished  with  no- 
tations regarding  location,  drainage, 
irrigation  and  general  lay  of  the  land. 

"The  professional  soil  chemist  and 
engineer  will  enter  more  and  more 
into  the  calculations  of  the  scientific 
farmer.  Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  this  field  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  California,  particularly,  where 
widely  varying  soil  conditions  are 
found  in  adjacent  localities,  each 
farmer  has  individual  problems. 

"No  practical  blanket  survey  can  be 
made  of  any  extensive  district.  The 
fetrilizer  requirements  of  one  farmer 
may  differ  materially  from  those  of 
his  neighbor  across  the  highway. 
Elimination  of  guesswork  requires 
proper  analysis,  and  therefore  we  may 
say  that  the  process  is  not  only  suc- 
cessful in  its  correct  apolication,  but 
also  very  necessary  to  the  California 
producer.'' 


HE  SOLD  HIS  FARM 

through  a  little  classified  ad  In  Or- 
chard and  Farm.  It  Is  surprising  how 
nany  business  opportunities  are  crowd, 
ed  into  the  "adlets"  in  Orchard  and 
Farm's  Classified  Market  Place.  Turn 
to  pages  54  and  55.  Seeing  is  believ- 
ing. 


GHIRARDELLI S 


raw  mornings 

Somehow,  Ghirardelli's  never  tastes  so  good, 
so  warming,  so  comforting,  as  on  raw  morn- 
ings when  you' re  up  justabitahead  of  thesun, 
with  lots  of  chores  to  be  done.  Then  it  is  that 
you're  doubly  grateful  for  a  strong  cup  of  this 
delicious  food-drink.  It  nourishes  and  sustains! 

Ask  for  Ghirardelli's  at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trad- 
ing; and  write  for  our  Book  of  Chocolate  Recipes— it's  free  1 

Say  t( Gear-ar-delly" 

Since  1852  D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO.         San  Francisco 


The  Water  Question  Solved 

by 

Air  Lift  System  of  Pumping 


A  method  of  pumping  water  from  wells  with  Compressed  Air. 
No  pits  necessary.  Nothing  but  pipe  In  the  wells.  Mud,  sand  or 
gravel  In  no  way  interfere  with  the  action  of  air  lift  Keeps  your 
wells'  clean.    Eliminates  hand  pumping. 

%  The  simple  well  piping  consists  of  water  discharge  pipe  and 

air  line.  Pipe  can  be  lowered  as  water  level  goes  down.  Also, 
any  number  of  wells  can  be  pumped  by  one  Air  Compressor. 

The  Air  Compressor  is  simple,  automatically  oiled,  fool-proof 
and  always  ready  for  work  and  does  not  have  to  be  installed 
near  the  wells. 

Hundreds  of  installations  in  California. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company  of  California 

Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Shoe  Comfort  For  Every  Woman 

Martha  "Washington  Comfort  Shoes  are  made  for  tho 
woman  who  is  constantly  on  her  feet. 

For  real  foot  comfort  they  have  no  equal.  Forty 
years'  scientific  study  of  shoe  needs  is  built  into  them. 

Flexible  in  the  sole  where  flexibility  is  most  required.  Shaped  to 
fcive  ample  foot  room  but  not  clumsily  loose.  Soft  and  pliable 
leather  tops. 

"When  you  buy  these  famous  shoes  look  for  the  Martha  Washing- 
ton name  and  Mayer  trade  mark  on  the  sole  to  avoid  imitations. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


SENT  POSTPAID  ON 
REQUEST— OUR  BOOKLET 

Fall  Planting 

ALFALFA 


Send  for  this  booklet  now — read 
it  before  you  plant.  It  contains 
valuable  information  for  the 
alfalfa  grower. 


BOMBERGER 
SEED  CO. 


MODESTO 


FRESNO 


Pull  the 

Stumps 


Clear  land 
■  lick,  clean 
fast  at  low 
cost.  Bit  money 
clearing  land  for  others. 
The  Hercules  big  Free 
Book  contain!  boiled 
lotrn  experience  of  2S 
yean  of  land  clearing. 
Torn  low  cost  aturnp  land 
Into  high  priced  crop  land. 

Hercules  Portable 

'  8olid  eteel  bed  plate,  broad 
■teal  wheels.  Themarrel  of  the 
as*.   O.t  oar  .pedal  lew  Introduc- 
tory offer.  M  days'  free  trial — Irm 
.    Writ,  today  for  book  .f 
(  and  letter,  from  owner*. 


Get  Hercules 

Big  Book 


FREE 
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A LONGER  period  is  required  to  de- 
velop a  permanent  Immunity  In 
vaccinated  bogs  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. Tbe  most  potent  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  that  can  be  made  can- 
not of  itself  confer  a  permanent  Im- 
munity. Serum  alone  confers  an  im- 
munity of  a  passive  or  temporary  char- 
acter, the  duration  being  variable.  The 
use  of  the  "serum  alone"  is,  therefore, 
applicable  only  to  _ 
short  feeding  per- 
iods unless  the 
herd  is  revaccln- 
ated  or  a  thorough 
disinfection  of  the 
premises  made, 
says  Dr.  J.  W. 
Connoway  of  the 
University  of 
Missnurl  College 
of  A  g  r  i  c  ulture. 
Therefore,  when  a 
herd  is  In  constant 
danger  of  expos- 
ure to  hog  cholera 
infection  it  Is 
preferable  to  con- 
fer a  permanent 
i  m  m  u  nity ;  but 
nhis  cannot  be 
secured  except  by 
s  u  b  j  e  c  ting  the 
animal  to  the  dis- 
ease producing  ac- 
tivities of  the 
virus.  Therein, 
however,  dan  ger 
may  lie. 

It  is  well  known 
that  the  hog  which 
recovers  from  a 
natural  attack  of 
hog  cholera  be- 
comes, as  a  rule, 
permanently  im- 
mune; likewise, 
that  the  "double 
treated"  or  "serum 
virus"  inoculated 
hog  gains  a  per- 
manent Immunity, 
if  the  virus  is  liv- 
ing and  vigorously 
acti\'e.  The  virus, 
however,  in  the 
vaccinated  hog  as 
well  as  in  a  nat- 
ural attack  of 
cholera  acts  In  a  harmful  way  on  the 
cells  of  the  body;  and  the  cells,  for 
self  protection,  must  react  to  the  at- 
tacks of  the  virus  and  produce  spcific 
"anti-bodies,"  or  protective  substances, 
to  counteract  the  harmful  action  of  the 
virus. 

A  veritable  combat  ensues  when  hog 
cholera  infection  enters  the  system  of 
a  hog,  and  this  combat  terminates 
either  in  the  death  of  the  hog  or  In  an 
immunity  more  or  less  permanent.  The 
vaccinated  hog,  however,  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  hog  which  has  be- 
come Infected  with  virus  from  natural 
exposure — a  liberal  dose  of  potent  antl- 
hoe-  cholera  serum  is  injected  simul- 
taneously with  the  virus,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  supply  of  reserve  ammunition 


upon  which  the  vaccinated  hog  draw" 
for  protection  while  it  is  strengthen^ 
Its  cellular  defenses  and  elaborating  I' 
own  protective  serum.    If,  however,  th 
vaccinated  herd  is  not  properly  han 
died  and  fed  the  virus  may  overcon 
the  protective  guards  in  spite  of  th 
reserve    ammunition    with  whl 
the  body   was   reinforced,   and  som 
of  the  hogs  may  succumb   to  acu* 
.  cholera  of  th 


Pork  Producers,  Notice! 

Last  month  Orchard  and  Farm 
published  instructions  for  detect- 
ing hog  cholera.  It  was  with  full 
understanding  of  the  negative  re- 
sults secured  by  many  pork  pro- 
ducers that  we  urged  more  gen- 
eral study  of  cholera  and  its  con- 
trol. Every  farmer  knows  that 
there  has  been  "something  wrong" 
with  vaccination,  yet  there  has 
been  a  general  willingness  to  con- 
cede that  the  death  of  hogs  from 
vaccination  might  have  been  due 
to  improper  application  of  a  true 
principle.  That  there  is  indeed 
"more  of  it"  than  has  been  gener- 
ally realized  is  indicated  in  a  re- 
cent report  by  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  which  "comes 
right  out"  with  the  facts  in  the 
case.  Every  hog  raiser  should  read 
this  trticle  and  thus  fortify  him- 
self  against  the  disappointments  of 
vaccination.  Serum-alone  vaccina- 
tion is  admittedly  ineffective  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to 
deny  that  double  vaccination  may 
be  very  dangerous.  This  article 
tells  how  to  co-operate  with  science 
in  making  vaccination  successful 
and  in  preventing  unnecessary  hog 
losses. — Ed. 


I  septicemic  type, 
|  may  linger  alon 
with  a  c  h  r  o  n  1 
type   of  the  dla 
ease,  and  flnall 
die  from  the  pneu 
monic  compli 
tions    or  fro 
chronic  inflam- 
tlon  of  the  In 
tinea 

E  x  p  e  r  I  m  en 
which  have 
made  at  the 
souri  Agricultu~ 
Experiment 
tlon  show  that  tk 
virus  remain 
alive  and  virulen 
in  the  "doubl 
treated"  hogs  f~ 
a    c  o  n  s  1  d  erab 
time  after 
cinatlon  and  ev~ 
in  vaccinated  ho 
which    are  gl\ 
good  care  and 
not  show  outward 
ly  any  symptom 
of  illness.  It  w 
found  that  (for 
period  of  mo 
than   a  weel 
blood  which 
drawn  daily  fro 
the  tails  of  "doub" 
treated"  hogs 
almost  as  vlrule 
I  as  blood  draw 
I  from  a  pig  sho 
|  lng  well  mark' 
{symptoms  t 
|  cholera;  mor 
§  over,  the  bloc 
|  drawn  from  so 
I  of    the  doubl 
,„,....„,.„.,„..„„....„..,.,— treated  hogs 

as  long  as  23  dmv 
after  vaccination  was  still  sufflcien* 
virulent  to  cause  death  when  lnoculat 
into  a  healthy  susceptible  pig. 

It  Is  thus  shown  that  the  process 
acquiring    immunity    and  overco 
the  disease  germs  in  the  body  Is 
dently  a  slow  process,  and  PRO 
CARE    SHOULD    BE    GIVEN  T 
VACCINATED   HERD   FOR  THR 
WEEKS  OR  MORE  to  avoid  the  d 
velopment  of  acute  or  chronic  cases 
cholera  from  the  vaccination.  Ro" 
handling  during  this  period,  overf 
ing  after  a  fatiguing  railroad  haul  or 
tiring  drive  may  so  lower  the  resists 
of  some  of  the  amimals  as  to  permit 
cholera  virus  with  which  they  have  I 
vaccinated  to  gain  the  upper  hand 
cause  death  from  a  true  attack  of  chol 


Timely  Milk  Goat  Topics 


By  Dr.  J.  F.  Farmer 


HPHERE  appears  to  be  a  deep-seated 
*  prejudice  against  goats  In  general, 
which  in  great  measure  Is  unreasonable 

and  without  foundation.  The  fallacy 
of  entertaining  this  antipathy  toward 
the  goat  is  more  plainly  seen,  when  It 
is  remembered  that  the  goat  is  the 
earliest  friend  of  man,  being  carved 
upon  ancient  tombs  and  mentioned  in 
the  oldest  manuscript,  for  in  these  early 
times  the  goat  was  the  only  source 
of  milk  for  millions  of  people.  And 
while  the  cow  later  supplanted  the  goat  . 
in  many  countries  as  the  principal 
source  of  milk,  nevertheless,  as  a  cheap 
and  pure  source  of  supply,  the  goat 
can  not  be  replaced. 

True,  the  male  goat  gives  reason  for 
some  ant-'pathy  on  account  of  his  odor 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  yet 
this  is  mitigated  when  we  remember 
the  function  and  source  of  the  smell. 

In  order  more  easily  to  explain  the 
function  and  cause  of  the  odor  of  the 
buck,  let  us  remind  the  readers  that 
under  the  stress  of  Intense  fear  or 
emotion  the  human  body  is  frequently 
bathed  In  profuse  perspiration.  Just 
so  with  the  male  goat,  and  especially 


under  the  excitement  of  the  bree 
proclivity,  which  is  present  and  actl 
from  September  to  March  app 
mately,  the  male  animal  secretes 
means  of  the  glands  of  the  hair  folllc 
upon  the  neck,  lower  side  of  the  cr 
and  forelegs  an  oil  which  is  of  an 
fenslve  nature  and  which  corre 
to  musk  In  the  musk  ox.  Under 
breeding  emotion  this  oil  is  poured 
in  profusion. 

The  function  of  this  malod 
cretlon  is  to  cover  up  the  od 
doe  In  season,  thereby  prrvei 
further  covering  of  the  doe 
first  breeding.  In  this  way  ns 
motes  hardihood  of  offspring  and  con 
serves  the  energies  of  the  male. 

Many  horsemen  and  some  ot 
breeders  of  live  stock  believe  that 
presence  of  a  male  goat  in  their  stal 
prevents  diseases  because  of  the  ct 
acter  of  this  odor.  However,  it  can 
be  established  that  thts  has  any  a 
prophylactic  effect  than  carryln| 
potato  in  the  pocket  for  preventloi 
rheumatism;  nevertheless.  "As  a  1 
tbinketh  in  his  heart,  so  Is  he." 

The  remedy  for  the  offensive 
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should  be  quite  apparent.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buck  must  be  kept  widely 
separated  from  the  does.  This  precau- 
tion reduces  the  secretion.  In  the  next 
place,  cut  the  hair  conveniently  close 
upon  lower  side  of  chest  and  forelegs 
and  apply  some  solution  which  removes 
oil  from  the  hair.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
employ  strong  applications,  but  some 
alkaline  solution  which  will  not  injure 
the  hair  or  skin  and  yet  remove  oil 
from  the  hair.  This  must  be  applied 
often  enough  to  keep  the  odor  in  check. 
If  these  preventive  measures  are  ob- 
served the  buck  ought  not  to  be 
offensive. 

Care  of  the  Doe 

The  doe  carrying  her  young  for  the 
first  three  months  needs  little  differ- 
ent care  from  other  does.  However, 
good  feed  and  plenty  of  water  are  nec- 
essary, and  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  latter  the  water  should  be  warmed 
If  necessary.  For,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind,  a  goat  will  not  drink  cold  water 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  necessity. 
Therefore,  in  the  morning  especially,  it 
is  better  to  have  the  water  at  least  from 
80  to  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  order 
to  get  the  doe  to  drink  enough  for  her 
well-being  and  the  best  development 
of  the  young. 

During  the  last  two  months  the  doe 
requires  some  especial  care  in  yard- 
ing, feed  and  attention.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  month  of  preg- 
nancy the  hoofs  should  be  trimmed  as 
closely  as  possible,  for  as  the  condition 
advances    she   becomes   heavier  and 


Hail,  the  Milk-Goat! 

California  lead*  the  nation 
in  the  number  of  milk  goat: 
Milk  from  goatt  it  not  only  easy 
to  digest,  at  shown  by  its  use 
for  infants  and  invalids,  but  is 
particularly  desirable  because 
goats  are  practically  free  from 
tuberculosis,  while  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  cattle  have  this  disease. 

Switzerland,  with  an  area  of 
only  16,000  miles,  supports  about 
400,000  goats,  it  is  said.  Cali- 
fornia has  plenty  of  room  greatly 
to  increase  the  present  number. 

At  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
one  of  the  goats  produced 
294  l.S  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year,  equal  to  about  10  pints  a 
day  for  9  months. 

To  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  milk  goat  industry,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
University  is  now  offering  a 
correspondence!  course  on  milk 
goat  raising.  Circular  number 
113,  available  on  application, 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, 


heavier  on  her  feet  and  if  the  hoofs  are 
not  cared  for  promptly  she  walks  with 
difficulty,  often  on  her  ankles,  and,  if 
one  of  a  herd,  is  hampered  in  escaping 
the  attacks  of  other  animals. 

The  doe  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
defend  herself  in  the  confines  of  a  yard, 
where  opportunity  for  escape  by  flight 
is  so  often  United,  and  she  must  either 
fight  or  be  injured. 

Now  as  to  feed:  The  doe  needs  as 
much  green  feed  as  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain, and  yet  in  some  cases,  where  she 
appears  to  be  In  great  distress  from 
eating  and  the  size  of  the  young,  a 
grain  ration  is  advisable,  furnishing 
the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment, 
while  saving  to  quite  an  extent  the 
space  in  the  abdomen  which  bulkier 
rations  occupy. 

The  doe  should  be  so  fed  that  the 
bowels  are  free.  In  order  to  observe 
this  condition  It  ia  best  to  furnish  an 
Individual  yard  for  her,  which  adjoins 
Other  corrals,  howeyer,  so  that  she  will 
not    become    lonesome  and  dispirited. 

The  last  10  days  or  two  weeks  there 
should  be  Introduced  in  the  ration  some 
extra  fatty  food,  such  as  oil  meal, 
cocoanut  meal  or  cottonseed  meal,  one 
or  two  tablespoonfula  to  a  feeding.  This 
Is  required  for  making  or  insuring  suf- 
ficient fat  for  physiological  purposes  of 
delivery. 

The  article  for  January  will  be  upon 
kidding  and  kindred  timely  topics.  All 
Inquiries  are  gladly  answered. 
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The  Silent  Alamo 

— furnishes  electric  light  and 
power  for  the  country  home. 
Runs  without  vibration.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Duro  Water  System 

— the  all-round  water  system  for 
the  household.  Furnishes  water 
under  pressure  at  small  cost. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Universal  Milking 
Machines 

— enable  dairy  farmers  every- 
where to  add  hours  to  the  day 
for  other  duties.  Write  for  cata- 
log. 


Pumps 


Horizontal  Pumps,  Vertical 
Pumps,  Deep-well  Pumps,  Di- 
rect-c  onnected  Outfits,  etc. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Louden  Barn  Equip- 
■  ment 

Get  25%  more  milk,  save  feed  and 
save  labor,  by  making  your  cows 
comfortable  with  Louden  Equip- 
ment.   Write  for  catalog. 

Gas  and  Oil  Engines 

We  can  furnish  you  with  any 
kind  of  any  engine  In  any  size 
you  require.    Write  for  catalog. 


When  it  comes  to  downright  de- 
pendability, the  American  Pump 
is  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Nots  the  com- 
bination elbow 
and  check  valve 
shown  here. 


American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  buy  a  pump  that  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  The 
American  is  guaranteed  to  meet  all  the  conditions  and  to  perform  the 
work  for  which  it  is  sold.  The  workmanship  and  finish  are  guaranteed 
first-class  in  every  respect  and  fully  suitable  for  the  purpose  designed. 
The  material  is  guaranteed  first-class  and  free  from  inherent  defects. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

If  your  water  problem  can  be  solved  with  any  pump  it  can  be  solved  with 
an  American.  They  get  the  MOST  water  at  the  LEAST  cost  and  with  the 
LEAST  trouble.   Put  your  irrigation  problems  up  to  irrigation  specialists. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Company 


69  Fremont  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


420  E.  3rd  St.,  Dept.  D, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Bartlett  Pear 
on  Japan  Roots 

We  will  have  some  fine  Bartlett  as 
well  as  Bosc,  Anjou,  Comico,  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  Winter  Nellis  and  other 
leading  varieties  of  pears  on  Japan 
pear  roots. 

These  trees  are  grown  on  new  soil 
never  before  in  nursery  stock,  are 
well  rooted,  clean,  healthy  and 
hardy. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  trees 
in  all  parts  of  the  West  are  now 
bearing  profitable  crops  for  their 
discerning  owners. 
We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of 
general  nursery  stock,  all  of  which 
is  guaranteed  to  please  you. 
Remember  our  prices  cover  freight 
and  packing  charges. 

Washington  Nursery  Co. 

"I.iircest  In  the  State." 
TOI'PENI8H,  WASH. 


IOHNST0N 

L  |  TURBINE 
£■  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 


Installations  can  be  mule  In  well*  10  lncbea 
or  larger     Produce  S0O  to  4000  atlloni  per 
minute     Auk  for  Folder  No  5 
American  Well  *  Prospecting  Co., 
407  E.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles. 


Ahogs 

of  Health  Mean 
Hard  Fleshed,  Heavy 


EARLY  TO  MARKET! 

LACTEIN  Condensed  Buttermilk  promotes  quick  growth  in  pigs — it 
soon  makes  a  "hog  of  a  pig" — healthy,  husky,  firm-fleshed — it  adds 
the  weight  of  perfect  health!  Your  "LACTEIN-FED"  pigs  are  ready 
for  market  sooner,  rapid  growth  stimulated  through  a  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  healthy  system;  perefect  digestion  which  gets  every 
atom  of  body  building  benefit  from  all  food.  In  raising  hogs  for 
market,  you'll  find  LACTEIN  Condensed  Buttermilk  an  investment 
of  VALUE! 


GO  TO  YOUR  SUPPLY  DEALER  TODAY  AND  SECURE 
LACTEIN— BEGIN  TO  MAKE  HOGS  PAY  MORE.  THE  FOOD 
VALUE  AND  TONIC  OF  LACTEIN  DOES  IT! 


LACTEIN  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factory, 
Modesto,  California. 


FREE! 


1921  DAILY  EGG  RECORD 


FREE! 


Write  for  your  copy.    A  postal  will  do.     Best  method  to 
record  your  daily  egg  yield. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  MILLING  CO.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
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CHRISTMAS  TOYS 

Christmas  toys — quickly  broken; 

Childish  Joys — soon  fled — 
Each  a  fondly-cherished  token 

(As  the  years  have  sped) 
Of  the  bright  hours,  scattered 

Through  the  long,  gray  days, 
And  the  dark  clonds,  shattered 

By  the  sun's  bright  rays. 

• 

Tinsel  stars— quickly  blackened; 

Youthful  eyes — soon  dim — 
When  the  step  has  slackened 

And  the  smile  growr^agrim — 
Light  the  way,  so  weary 

As  the  end  draws  nigh. 
Lo — the  night's  no  longer  dreary 

And  the  heart  beats  high! 

— Doris  Virginia  I^ee. 
(Written  for  Orchard  anil  Farm.  Copyright.) 


Treatment  for  Furniture 

THE  varnish  on  some  furniture  is 
so  hard  and  smooth  that  finger 
marks  and  soiled  places  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of 
lukewarm  suds  made  with  neutral 
soap  and  the  finish  restored  by  rub- 
bing with  a  cloth  on  which  a  few 
drops  of  light  lubricating  oil  or  furni- 
ture polish  has  been  sprinkled.  In 
many  cases  this  is  a  good  method  to 
use  on  the  tops  of  dining  tables,  but 
in  general  it  is  unwise  to  put  water 
on  varnished,  oiled,  or  waxed  sur- 
faces. Painted  and  enameled  furni- 
ture may,  of  course,  be  washed  like 
any  other  surface  so  finished. 

For  upholstery  either  a  vacuum 
cleaner  or  a  brush  is  most  effective. 
A  soft  brush  is  best  for  velvet  or 
velour,  a  stiffer  one  for  tapestry  and 
other  strong,  firm  materials,  and  a 
pointed  one  for  tufted  upholstery.  If 
convenient,  upholstered  furniture 
should  be  taken  out  of  doors  occa- 
sionally and  beaten  with  a  flat  carpet 
beater,  or  it  may  be  cleaned  indoors 
by  the  following  methods:  The  ar- 
ticle to  be  cleaned  is  first  covered 
with  a  cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in 
water  and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible, 
then  beaten  with  a  flat  beater,  the 
dust  being  taken  up  by  the  damp 
cloth. 

Los  Angeles  Pie 

1  cupful  orange  Juice,  2  eggs,  %  cupful 
granulated  sugar,  *4  teaspoonful  salt,  V4 
cupful  salted  nuts,  2 '-.  tablespoonfuls  flour, 
1  u  teaspoonfuls  butter,  6  tablespoonfuls 
sugar  for  meringue,  flaky  pastry. 

Bake  a  pastry-shell  on  an  inverted 
pie-tin.  While  baking  prepare  the 
filling-.  Mix  together  the  sugar  and 
flour,  add  butter,  egg-yolks,  and 
(slowly)  the  orange  juice.  Cook  over 
hot  water  until  thick;  cool  and  add 
the  chopped  nuts.  Pour  this  mixture 
into  the  pastry-shell,  and  top  with  a 
meringue,  using  the  egg-whites  and 
sugar,  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  or  orange  extract.  Brown  in 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes. — Mrs.  Emily 
Maclaren. 


Sweetening  the  Sink 

NO  matter  how  attentive  or  effi- 
cient the  housekeeper,  sinks  will 
accumulate  grease  and  become  odor- 
ous unless  disinfected  at  proper  in- 
tervals. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  harmless 
of  disinfectants  is  formaldehyde.  A 
few  drops  in  a  basin  of  water  will 
sweeten  the  sink,  and  the  same  solu- 
tion may  be  used  in  cupboards,  pan- 
try shelves,  refrigerators,  etc.  The 
strong,  pungent  odor  will  soon  evap- 
orate and  leave  no  discoloration. 
Formaldehyde  is  a  true  deodorant  and 
does  not  mask  one  odor  with  another. 


ome>   is  ihe  Hub  of  ihs  C/f7/L?ersf 


Mrs.  De  Graf 


Isahel 


An  Admirer — "I  have  been  a  reader 
of  Orchard  and  Farm  for  some  time 
and  like  it  fine." — J.  Marci,  Monterey 
County,  Cal. 


By  Mrs.  Belle  De  Graf 

Director,  Domestic  Science  Department,  Sperry  Flour  Company. 
Written  Especially  for  Orchard  and  Farm 

CAKE  comes  on  the  list  of  luxuries  at  the  present  period  of  high  prices:  there- 
fore the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  both  in  the  method  of  preparation  and 
in  the  quality  of  material  used.  Good  flour  is  absolutely  essential  i£  the  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  Also,  if  butter  is  not  used,  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  shortening.  The  best 
results  and  flavor  will  always  be  obtained  from  butter,  but 
owing  to  its  high  cost  at  the  present  time  butter  substitutes 
are  being  used  which  give  satisfactory  results. 

The  mixing  and  baking  of  cake  require  both  skill  and 
judgment,  and  the  baking  needs  more  study  and  care  than 
the  mixing,  for,  no  matter  how  well  one  has  put  the  cake 
batter  together,  if  the  oven  is  not  right,  the  cake  may  be  a 
failure.    The  more  the  cake  is  beaten  before  the  egg  whites 
are  added,  the  firmer  will  be  its  texture.    Separating  and 
beating  the  eggs  gives  a  light,  fluffy  cahe.    Eggs  can  be 
»  added  to  the  creamed  sugar  and  shortening  mixtures  one 
lat  a  time,  unbeaten,  beating  each  egg  vigorously  when 
adding  to  the  batter;  this  will  produce  a  cake  which  is 
moist  and  fine  grained,  and  one  which  keeps  for  some  time. 
Small  Cakes  and  Cookies 
Attractive  small  cakes  and  cookies  may  easily  be  made 
at  home  and  will  be  found  very  desirable  to  serve  at  small 
informal  evening  slippers  or  for  children's  parties. 

Any  standard  cake  recipe  can  be  used  for  these  little 
cakes.  Pound  cake  keeps  well  and  if  iced  on  top  with  chocolate,  pink  or  white 
icing  will  make  very  attractive  gifts.    The  devil's-food  cake  formula  can  he 
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Where  Is  the  Old  Christmas  Spirit? 

O  I'M  telling  everyone  we  won't  do  anything  thit 
Chrittmat."  Have  you  not  heard  thit  exprettion 
quite  frequently  of  late?  "Expenteu  are  to  heavy 
and  everything  to  high,  I  really  don't  feel  that  I 
can  afford  cottly  giftt."  So  goet  the  com- 
plaint that  teems  to  catt  a  cold  thadow  over  the 
warmth  of  holiday  preparation!. 

How  far  from  the  real  Chrittmat  tpirit  are 
they  who  view  the   Yuletide  with  calculating  eyetl  Of 
courte,  we're  going  to  have  Chrittmat!     Alwayt,  at  long 
at  there  are   children   to   ttampede   for   the  fireplace  at 
cracko' -dawn  and  dance  about  the  glittering  tree;  at  long  at  there  are 
\    little  pinched  facet  to  be  brightened,  and  ttooped  thouldert  to  be  ttraight- 
ened  by  a  tiny  gift  or  a  helping  hand;  at  long  at  American  idealt  and 
love  rule  thit  great  Nation  of  ourt — alwayt  we  thall  have  Chrittmat! 

And  let  ut  pity,  but  not  centure,  thote  who  "are  not  going  to  have 
any  Chrittmat  thit  year."  They  do  not  realize  that  no  amount  of  money 
can  buy  the  Chrittmat  tpirit.  And  even  if  it  it  expretted  only  by  a 
little  card  or  a  thoughtful  act  it  will  make  thit  brightett  of  dayt  brighter, 
and  California  and  America  better  landt  in  which  to  live!  Let  ut  GIVE — 
|    if  it't  only  a  tmile. — June  Francit  Dale. 
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baked  in  muffin  pans:  when  cool  remove  a  portion  of  the  center.  Fill  this 
space  with  orange  marmalade,  then  cover  the  top  with  choco  ateicmg 

Bake  sponge  cake  in  muffin  pans;  when  cool,  ice  or  split  half  wa>  open 
and  fill  with  whipped  cream,  sweetened  or  Havored,  or  with  a  cooked  trench 
cream  filling.  Cut  a  thin  slice  off  the  top;  remove  a  small  portion  of  the 
center  fill  with  whipped  cream,  spread  a  layer  of  whipped  cream  over  the  top. 
replace  the  slice  of  cake,  and  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  over  the  top  (or  the  top 
slice,  which  was  removed,  may  be  iced  before  replacing  it). 

The  ordinary  shallow  muffin  tins  may  bo  used  for  many  of  these  cakes, 
or  the  cake  batter  may  be  poured  in  a  large  baking  pan  and  the  small  cakes 
cut  from  that.  In  diamonds,  squares  or  oblongs.  Cookie-cutters  or  a  sharp 
knife  may  be  used  to  cut  the  cake  in  the  various  shapes  desired. 

Precautionary  Measures 

Pans  should  be  prepared  and  oven  heated  before  mixing  the  cake  batter. 
If  success  is  to  be  attained,  care  must  be  taken  in  measuring,  all  measurements 
being  level.  There  are  two  ways  to  add  the  shortening.  For  inexpensive  cakes, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  shortening,  the  result  will  be  found  satisfactory 
if  the  fat  is  melted  and  added  to  the  batter  after  the  cake  is  all  mixed.  For 
the  better  class  of  cakes,  where  one-half  cup  or  more  of  shortening  is  used,  the 
shortening  is  beaten  to  a  cream,  or  until  smooth  and  waxy. 

This  can  be  accomplished  easily  if  the  mixing  bowl  is  rinsed  with  hot  water, 
then  wiped  dry  before  adding  the  shortening.  Add  sugar  gradually  to  the 
creamed  shortening  and  continue  to  beat  until  mixture  resembles  whipped 
cream.  Separate  the  eggs,  beating  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  and 
the  whites  until  stiff.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  to  the  creamed  butter  and  sugar 
mixtures.  Add  the  flour,  sifted  with  the  baking  powder,  and  the  milk  alter- 
nately, beating  well.    Flavor  and  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 

Note:  All  measurements  are  level  and  flour  is  sifted  once  before  measur- 
ing.   One-half  pint  measuring  cup  is  used. 

(Continued  on  Pace  48) 


Saving  Plumbers'  Bills 

MANY  dollars  in  plumbers'  bills  can 
be  saved  by  a  little  thought  and 
work  on  your  part.  To  keep  the 
kitchen  sink  and  laundry  washtub  from 
being  stopped  up,  pour  a  cup  of  kero- 
sene into  the  pipe  regularly  twice  a 
week.  That  "eats"  out  the  grease,  and 
if  you  do  It  twice  a  week  the  pipes 
never  will  be  stopped  up. 

If  you  allow  the  pipes  to  fill  up  with 
grease,  don't  run  to  the  plumber.  Get 
a  piece  of  hose,  tie  It  securely  to  the 
nearest  faucet,  put  the  other  end  as 
far  down  the  pipe  as  possible,  and  then 
force  the  water  through  in  the  largest 
possible  volume.  -\ 
Another  pracUoe  which  saves  money 
is  to  replace  the  washers  yourself  when 
faucets  are  leaking.  Take  the  faucets 
out  and  study  the  way  washers  are  set 
I  always  have  all  sorts  and  dimen- 
sions of  washers  on  hand. — M.  M. 

A  Good  Word  for  Kerosene 

NOTHING  will  give  more  satisfac- 
tion as  a  cleaner  than  a  few  drops 
of  kerosene.  A  little  kerosene  in  the 
suds  will  shine  up  the  linoleum  like 
tilework,  and  a  few  drops  used  in  the 
kitchen  sink  will  clean  It  splendidly. 
One  gallon  of  kerosene  In  the  kitchen 
will  go  further  in  general  cleaning 
work  than  all  the  stocks  of  soaps  and 
powder  In  a  grocery  store,  in  my 
opinion. — Mrs.  Marie  Merkel. 


Inexpensive  Refrigerator 

AVERY  satisfactory  refrigerator  can 
be  made  with  two  boxes,  one  of 
which  should  be  six  or  eight  inches 
smaller  than  the  other,  so  that,  when 
it  is  placed  inside  the  larger  box,  there 
will  be  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches 
all  around. 

Remove  two  boards  from  bottom  of 
larger  box,  one  at  each  end,  and  mount 
box  on  stout  legs,  nailing  legs  to  cor- 
ners on  the  inside.  Replace  the  two 
boards,  cutting  out  a  piece  to  make 
them  fit  neatly  around  the  legs.  Line 
the  larger  box  with  heavy  paper,  tack- 
ing it  here  and  there  to  hold  in  place. 


Sawdust 


Pipe-  m 
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Next  put  in  four  inches  of  sawdust, 
packing  it  well  down.  Exactly  In  the 
center  place  the  smaller  box,  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  heavy  paper 
and  pack  space  between  the  boxes  with 
sawdust. 

Cover  the  sawdust  space  with  a 
board  and  finish  with  a  hinged  Ud  on 
the  outer  box,  made  heavy  by  nailing 
two  boards  together,  one  on  top  of  the 

other. 

Measure  bottom  of  inner  box  and 
have  a  tinner  make  a  zinc  pan  with  a 
half  inch  drain  pipe,  soldered  to  bottom 
in  center,  long  enough  to  extend  a  few 
Inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
box.  By  attaching  a  rubber  hose  to 
this  pipe,  all  water  may  be  drained  off. 
The  zinc  pan  holds  the  ice,  and  food 
may  be  kept  upon  and  around  the  piece 
of  Ice,  or.  If  desired,  the  box  may  be 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for 
ice  and  one  for  food. 

Finish  the  box  inside  and  out  with  a 
few  coats  of  white  enamel  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  sanitary  and  attractive 
refrigerator  at  practically  no  cost. — 
Mrs.  Emma  Smith,  Mlllville,  Cal. 

Can't  Do  Without  It — "Please  con- 
tinue my  subscription.  I  can't  very 
well  do  without  Orchard  and  Farm." — 
R.  C.  Hollin,  Glendale,  Cal. 
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These  costumes  are  all  simple  and  can  easily  be  made  by  the  home  dressmaker 
from  the  patterns  provided  by  this  department.  To  secure  any  of  the  patterns 
send  15  cents  in  silver  or  stam.ps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  (It  has  been  necessary,  because  of  rising  whole- 
sale costs,  to  increase  the  price  of  our  patterns,  but  they  still  sell  at  from  10  to  20 
cents  less  than  those  obtainable  at  the  stores.) 


3098 — Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  4  sizes:  4,  C.  8  and  10  years.  Size 
10  will  require  t%  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 
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3034 — A  Fopular  Style 

Cut  In  4  sizes:  2,  3,  4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  2%  yards  of  44-Inch  material. 
Price  15  cents. 


PEARL  OIL 

(KEROSENE) 

HEAT  AND  LIGHT 


Like  (joocl  Coffee 


Like  good  coffee,  a  good  oil  heater 
makes  a  breakfast.  Filled  with  Pearl 
Oil  its  ready  heat  chases  away  the  chill 
of  the  morning  and  cheers  up  the  whole 
room.  Pearl  Oil  is  clean-burning,  with- 
out smoke  or  odor.  Economical.  Sold  in 
bulk  by  dealers  everywhere  . 

Order  by  name  —  Pearl  Oil. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


COMMON  COAL  OIL 

(KER08ENE) 

MAKES  ANY  STOVE  A  GAS  RANGE 

By  simply  attaching  a  Universal  Burner;  made  In 

sizes   for   raugra,   stoves,  heaters  or  furnace. 
"Standard  domestic  outfit"  complete,  ready  for  use, 
sent  forwarding   charges  collect, 

$17.50 


Or  pressure  system  complete,  with  10-gailon  tank, 

$35.00 

Better  combustion  and  more  heat  can  be  obtained  with 
pressure  systems. 

Universal  Burner  Company 

t48  South  Spring  St.,  Dept.  A,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


S430—  Cp-to-Date  Style 
Cut  In  7  sizes:  34.  36.  38.  40.  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size  38  requires  4  H> 
yards  of  64-Inch  material.  The  width  of 
the  dress  at  lower  edge  is  1%  yards.  Price 
16  cents. 


3404 — A  Pleasing  Apron 

Cut  in  4  sizes:  Small.  32-34:  medium. 
36-38;  large,  40-42,  and  extra  large.  44-46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires 
6  yards  of  27-inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


3407 — Dress  fer  Slender  Figures 

Cut  In  3  sizes:  16,  18  and  20  years.  Size 
18  requires  3%  yards  of  54-inch  material. 
Width  of  the  skirt  at  lower  edge  Is  about 
W  yards.    Price  15  cents. 


S4I2— Girl's  Dress 
Cut  In  5  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
An  8-year  size  will  require  3'i  yards  of  44- 
Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


CATALOGUE  NOTICE 

Send  16  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  for  our 
up-to-date  fall  and  winter,  1920-1921,  cata- 
logue, containing  over  500  designs  of  ladies', 
misses'  and  children's  patterns,  a  concise 
and  comprehensive  article  on  dressmaking: 
also  "Some  Points  for  the  Needle."  Illustrat- 
ing 30  of  the  various  simple  stitches.  All 
valuable  hints  to  the  home  dressmaker. 


38141 — A  Pretty  Blouse 
Cut  in  7  sizes:  84.  16.  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  Inches  bust  measure.    A  medium  size  will 
require  1%  yards  of  36-Inch  material.  Price 
15  cents. 


3422 — Leuaging  or  Best  Robe 
Cut    In    4   sizes:    Small,    32-34;  medium, 
36-38;   large,   40-42,   and  extra  large.  44-46 
Inches  bust  measure.  A  medium  size  requires 
t '4  yards  of  36-Inch  material.  Prlee  15  cents. 


3120— Girl's  Dress 

Cat  in  4  sizes:  4,  •.  8  and  10  years.  A 
6-year  size  requires  3H  yards  of  3 6- inch 
material.    Price  It  cents. 


Use  Coupon  in  Ordering 
Patterns 

Herewith  find    rents,  for  which 

send  me  the  following  patterns: 

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size  

Pattern  No   Size  

Pe  sure  to  give  number  and  size.  Send 
orders  for  patterns  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  1111  South  Broadway,  Los  An- 
geles. Be  sure  to  sign  your  full  name 
and  address  below. 


Allis~ 

Chalmers 

a  \FractoYS 


9/W6-12 


Pulls  two 
12  -  inch 
plows,  a  two-row  cultivator  with 
26  Vi  inch  clearance,  mower,  rake, 
binder  or  any  standard  four-horse 
implement.  Delivers  I  2  H.  P.  at 
the  belt — a  one  man  tra£lor  with 
anywimplement. 
H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

'DiUrihuiors 
5a  Bealc  St.     San  Francisco,  California 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


Shipping  weioht  lSlbs.  Price  $22. SO 

Has  TELESCOPE  with  magnifying  glasses  which 
enable  you  to  see  cross  on  Target  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Pays  for  itself  on  the  first  job  of 

IRRIGATING,  OITCHWG,  TILE  DRAINING, 
TERRACING,  etc. 

Best  Investment  any  land  owner  ever  made  with 
Twenty-Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents.  Simple,  ac- 
curate, durable  and  complete  with  fall  instruc- 
tions. Used  and  endorsed  by  Agricultural  Schools. 
County  Demonstration  Agents,  and  farmers  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  yon  will  endorse  it  too 
after  using  it— if  not  your  money  back. 

Write  for  description  of  Level  and  TE  LESCOPE 
details  of  money  back  guarantee;  also  nameaci 
address  of  our  distributor  in  your  section. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO 

8k   Stonewall  Street,  ATLANTA.  5*. 


GOING  TO  BUILD? 

Send  for  our  Price  List  of  Lumber, 
Sash,  Doors  and  Builders'  Supplies. 
We  save  you  middleman's  profit. 
Contractors'  &  Builders'  Supply  Co. 

1401  5th  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Extra:  "You  tell  'em  splinter, 
you're  a  chip  off  the  old  block!  1 " 


OLD  PAL  PETE: 


Chicago, 

Wednesday. 


This  is  a  P.  S.  to  the  letter  I  wrote  you  on  the 
buzzing  Limited.  Kid,  for  a  fact,  I'm  hitting  13  on 
making  up  Camel  advertisements.  And,  TU  say  it 
right  here!   Porter,  give  us  the  lights! 

Just  skimmed  another  swell  Camel  fact!  Stop 
this:  Guess  I've  smoked  a  million  Camels!  Pete, 
they  never  tired  my  taste  yet ! ! ! !  And,  old  socks,  put 
Camels  to  the  test!  Then  youll  wise  up  that 
Camels  leave  no  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  nor 
unpleasant  cigaretty  odor! 

That's  some  smoke  news,  I'll  say,  when  you 
been  trying  to  fuss  the  "straight"'  brands!  And, 
old  shoe,  you  ought  to  know,  they  gave  you  a 
lacing! 

What  makes  a  dent  on  my  disposition  is  that 
while  Camels  are  the  mildest  cigarette  and  the 
mellowest  cigarette  any  man  can  buy  they've  got 
all  the  "  body"  you  ever  heard  tell  of! 

Why  Pete,  I've  got  as  many  new  selling  ideas 
about  Camels  as  there  are  hairs  on  a  purr-kitty's 
tail! 


Drop  your  old  lamps  down  here, — how* s  that 
blazing  the  joy  Camels  pass  out ! 


for 


Me  for  more  of  'em 


—"The  Camel  Kid!" 


Rheumatism 

A    Remarkable    Home  Treatment 
Given  by  One  Who  Had  It 

In  the  Spring  of  1893  I  wu  attacked  by 
Muscular  and  Sub-Acute  Rheum* tiim.  I  suffered 
M  only  those  who  have  It  know,  for  orcr  three 
yean  I  tried  remedy  after  remedy,  and  doctor 
after  doctor,  but  aucb  reJtef  aa  I  recclred  waa 
only  temporary.  Finally.  I  found  a  treatment 
that  cured  me  completely,  and  It  haa  new  re- 
turned. I  have  given  It  to  a  number  who  were 
terribly  afflicted  and  eren  bedridden  with  rheu- 
matism, eome  of  them  70  to  80  yeara  old*  and 
results  were  the  same  aa  in  my  own  case. 

I  want  every  sufferer  from  such  forms  of  rheu- 
matic trouble  to  try  this  marreloua  healing 
power.  Don't  send  a  cent ;  simply  mail  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  aend  it  free  to  try- 
After  you  have  used  It  and  it  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  that  long-look ed-for  means  of  getting  rid 
of  your  rheumatism,  you  may  tend  the  price  of  It. 
one  dollar,  but  understand.  I  do  not  want  your 
money  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  send 
It.  Isn't  that  fair?  Why  suffer  sny  longer  when 
relief  Is  thus  offered  you  free?  Don't  delay. 
Write  today. 

Mark  H.  Jsckaon.  No.  8950  Dunoon  Bldg.. 
Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Jackson  la  responsible.  Above  statement  true. 


MODEL  "A" 
ALLEN  TRACTOR 


Red  Seal  Continental  Tractor  Engine, 
Draw-Bar  Rating  10,  guaranteed  12 
h.  p.  No  differential.  Turning  radius 
7  ft.  All  bearings  "Timken,"  including 
front  wheels.  Complete  transmission 
dust  proof,  enclosed,  running  in  oil. 

Community  Manufacturing  Co. 

Phone  Bdwy.  7072. 

1230-32  Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles. 

Factory:  West  Alhambra,  Calif. 


MARSHALL  and  NEW  OREGON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

We  offer  choice  llarwhall  and  New  Oregon  strawberry  plants.  Perfection  mrrant, 
loganberry  tips,  Bartlett  pear  nnd  I'rtlte  prone  trees  anri  a  full  line  of  other  nursery 
stock  at  very  attractive  prices  while  they  Inst.    Write  us  today  for  prices. 

BENEDICT  NURSERY  CO., 

185  E.  87th  ST.  N..  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


VJTeir  Xjdor£ andMt}  # 

The  Happiest  Christmas  I  Have  Known 


A LITTLE  two-room  cabin  about  a 
mile  below  our  home,  with  Its 
door  swinging  on  one  hinge  and  its 
window  panes  broken,  had  long  been 
a  favorite  haunt  for  my  playmate, 
Louise,  and  myself. 

One  day  Just  before  Christmas,  I 
started  out  to  find  some  of  the  bright, 
scarlet  berries  which  grew  in  the  woods 
surrounding  it.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when,  upon  nearing  the  cabin.  I  saw 
a  dilapidated  old  wagon  standing  In  the 
clearing,  and  two  ancient,  bony  horses 
browsing  nearby.  I  could  hear  chil- 
dren's voice  Inside,  and  walked  boldly 
up  to  the  door  and  opened  it 

Huddled  on  a  pile  of  bedding  In  one 
end  of  the  room  lay  a  man  whose 
sunken  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  told  the 
story  of  111  health.  On  the  floor  sat 
a  tired-looking  woman,  holding  a  baby, 
while  two  girls  of  about  my  own  age 
stared  at  me  with  astonishment. 

I  soon  learned  that  they  had  come 
from  an  Eastern  State  on  account  of 


the  father's  health.  Their  horses  ha/I 
Klven  out  and  they  could  go  no  farther 
The  mother  was  worn  out  and  dis- 
couraged, and  they  all  were  hungry. 

I  rushed  back  home  and  told  my 
mother  about  them.  She  in  turn  told 
seme  of  the  neighbors,  and  we  planned 
what  we  could  do  to  comfort  and  cheer 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  cabin.  A 
few  days  previously,  an  uncle  had  sent 
me  a  twenty-dollar  bill  for  my  very 
own  use;  with  it  mother  and  I  bought 
shoes  for  each  member  of  the  family, 
and  on  Christmas  morning  made  our 
way  down  to  the  cabin  laden  with  good 
things  to  eat.  The  new  shoes,  some 
clothes  for  the  baby,  and  toys  and 
books  for  the  little  girls. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  Christ- 
mas as  one  of  the  happiest  I  ever  speni 
as  I  realized  that  we  had  brought  chew 
and  comfort  Into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  sorely  needed  help,  and  made  their 
burden  a  bit  lighter  for  the  comlne 
days. — Mrs.  <-llle  I.  Imwalle,  Greenfield. 
Calif. 


This  "pig."  except  for  the  hind  legs,  is  only  a  potato! 

Our  Contest  for  the  Boys  and  Girls 
We  have  space  this  month  for  only  three  of  the  many  interesting  letters 
that  we  have  received  from  our  little  friends  concerning  useful  and  in- 
teresting  things  to  make  or  do.  More  uHll  be  published  next  month,  and 
we  want  many  new  suggestions.  For  each  one  published,  ORCHARD  and 
FARM  will  send  FOUR  THRIFT  8TAMP8.   Write  the  Editor  today! 


An  Easily-Made  Gift 

HERE  is  something  very  useful  and 
easy  for  boys  and  girls  to  make. 
Take  the  lid  of  a  cigar  box  and  carve 
it  any  shape  you  desire.  I  Just  rounded 
the  corners  of  the  lower  edge  of  mine, 
running  the  top  to  a  point  and  putting 
a  hole  in  it -so  that  I  could  hang  it  up. 

About  a  third  of  the  way  down  I 
glued  a  strip  of  wood,  half  an  inch 
wide,  into  which  I  screwed  four  cup 
hooks,  turning  them  sidewlse  In  order 
to  hold  the  toothbrushes,  slipping  the 
brush  ends  under  the  hooks. 

I  made  a  little  shelf  about  two  inches 
wide  from  a  piece  of  the  cigar  box  and 
glued  and  tacked  It  near  the  bottom  of 
the  holder,  upon  which  to  lay  the  tubes 
of  tooth  paste.  I  finished  It  with  a 
coat  of  varnish,  or  if  one  desires  he 
can  paint  It  white  or  any  color.  This 
would  make  a  nice  Christmas  present. — 
Alvin  De  Vaul,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

A  Christmas  Suggestion 

PERHAPS  some  of  the  ORCHARD 
and  FARM  girls  would  like  to  make 
this  handy  case:  Line  a  piece  of  ribbon 
or  silk,  16  inches  long  by  four  and  one- 
half  Inches  wide,  with  flannel,  cut  a 
little  smaller  so  that  the  silk  can  be 
whipped  over  the  edge,  using  a  fancy 
chain  or  feather  sUtch,  In  a  harmoniz- 
ing color. 

Turn  one  end  back  to  form  a  pocket 
and  cut  the  other  end  to  form  a  point, 
finishing  with  two  pieces  of  narrow 
ribbon  so  that  the  case  when  colded 
can  be  tied.  Two  narrow  pieces  of 
ribbon  placed  two  inches  apart  above 


the  pocket  to  form  smaller  pocket* 
may  hold  hairpins  or  be  used  for  anj 
other  purpose  desired. — Ora  De  Vaul 

San  Luis  Obispo,  CaL 


A  "Bully"  Racer 

I HAVE  had  more  fun  out  of  my  racer 
than  anything  else  I  ever  made. 
Pirst'o  t  all  I  constructed  the  body 
of  wood,  and  attached  the  wheels  Id 
the  following  manner:  I  used  square 
axles  from  an  old  baby  carriage.  The 
rear  axle  I  nailed  solidly  to  a  block 
which  was  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  the  frame.  The  front  axle  was  nailed 
also  to  a  similar  block  which  was  not 
fastened  rigidly  to  the  frame;  instead, 
this  block  was  allowed  to  turn  by 
means  of  a  large  bolt  passing  through 
holes  bored  in  the  frame  and  the  block 
I  have  found  in  steering  my  racer 
that  a  rope  is  very  bad  because  it  be- 
comes tangled  in  the  wheels.  There- 
fore, I  fastened  a  heavy  piece  of  leather 
about  a  foot  long  (a  piece  of  an  old 
harness  tug  will  do)  to  each  side  of  the 
front  axle  before  putting  on  the  wheels 
A  hole  was  made  near  the  end  of  each 
piece  of  leather  a  little  larger  than  the 
,axle,  and  they  were  slipped  over  the 
axle  Just  inside  the  wheels.  .  I  punched 
hole's  in  the  other  ends  of  the  leather 
pieces,  and  made  them  the  desired 
length  for  steering  by  attaching  piece* 
of  rope. 

To  make  the  seat  I  cut  out  the  side 
of  a  large  honey  can,  and  formed  the 
sides  of  the  "car"  with  pieces  of  tin, 
wired  to  the  hood  and  the  seat-  With 
a  little  care  it  is  possible  to  make  sucb 
a  racer  look  like  a  real  automoMle.  and 
any  boy  can  have  a  great  deal  of  fun 
with  one.— Leroy  Carlson,  Madena. 
Calif. 
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Surf 
pig 


Jeam 

With  the 


pck 
ipe 


Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain!  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
ether  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  2 

E.12thSLttnd25thAve.    Oakland.  CaL 


haDEWEu 


FOR  THE  BOYS* 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

If  yon  want  your  boys'  fondest 
dream  to  come  true,  give  him  • 
Bicycle,  the  gift  worth  while. 

week 

payS  forth* 

Black  Beauty 

The  Wheel  With 
a  National 
Reputation 


Unfit  In  our  own 
factory  and  aold  di- 
rect to  TOO. 

FOB  YKAR.S  BLACK 
BKAT'TV  Bf(  YOT.Hj 
HAVE  BEEN 

THE  AMERICAN 
STANDARD 

OF  FEBFECT  HBw 
HON,  MATERIA!. 
AND  FINISH 

for   ■   rem,    which  mean* 
ttlack  Beauty  Bicycles  Riant  make  food. 


BLUE 
> on -Ski* 
EIBE8 


EQUIPPED  WITH 

$10  Jf  irestone 

We  also  carry  ■  eampiete  rtne  of  ehQV 

e-en'i  Kldie  Can.  Vaieelpedea,  Automat- 
ic* etej 

Haverford  Cycle  Co.__ 

236  SOUTH   SPRING  STREET^" 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CALF  PROFITS 

Are  you  fretting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  over  before. 

Blatchford  s  Calf  Meal 

known  stneo  the  year  1800  as  tho 
milk-subs*  it  utt-.  Costa  less  than 
lilk— prove  ntascoarinfr — promotes 
old  by  dealers,  or  direct  from  ua. 


halffismi 
early  matu 


COULSON  CO. 


to  increase  your  calf  proiita^ 

•    Pataluraa,  C.I. 


(Continued  from  Page  89) 

the  areas  where  late  spring  planting 
is  necessary. 

Beldi  barley,  which  was  distributed 
to  a  limited  extent  some  years  ago, 
has  proven  to  be  slightly  inferior  to 
the  common  variety,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  growth.  This  variety  was 
obtained  ffom  Egypt,  where  it  has 
been  grown  for  centuries  on  alkaline 
soil,  and  was  believed,  therefore,  to 
be  more  tolerant  of  alkali  than  our 
common  barley,  but  tests  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  have  not  confirmed 
this  belief.  While  it  is  a  fair  yielder, 
it  is  inferior  to  both  Improved  Cali- 
fornia 4000,  and  Tennessee  Winter, 
with  which  varieties  doubtless  it  will 
have  to  compete,  since  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  especially  adapted  to  any 
condition  to  which  one  or  the  other 
of  these  varieties  is  not  equally  suited. 

Essentials  for  Ideal  Type 

In  the  development  of  better  wheat 
varieties,  a  large  amount  of  time  and 
effort  has  been  expended,  but  the  task 
has  been  difficult,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  high  yield,  the  successful  varie- 
ties must  possess  good  milling  quali- 
ties, together  with  other  character- 
istics which  vary  with  the  section  in 
which  it  is  to  be  grown.  Our  three 
common  varieties,  White  Australian, 
Club  and  Sonora,  are  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  their  respective  districts,  and 
possess  characteristics  of  such  dis- 
tinct merit,  that  they  will  be  hard  to 
replace. 

The  two  latter  varieties  are  poor 
milling  wheats,  it  is  true,  but  in  the 
windier  sections,  for  example,  the 
farmers  would  be  extremely  reluc- 
tant to  replace  Club  with  another 
variety,  unless  it  were  equally  resis- 
tant to  shattering. 

In  the  same  way,  Sonora  wheat,  be- 
cause of  its  rapid  growth,  early  ma- 
turity, and  resistance  to  drouth,  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  drier  sec- 
tions and  probably  will  hold  its  own 
against  any  contender,  unless  it  pos- 
sess these  same  qualities,  in  addition 
to  either  greater  yielding  power,  or 
better  milling  quality.  While  yield 
and  milling  quality  unquestionably 
are  the  most  important  characteris- 
tics in  a  good  wheat,  yet,  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  early  maturity  is  an 
extremely  valuable  asset. 

Most  of  our  wheat  varieties  mature 
rather  late,  and  therefore  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  hot  weather  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
period.  An  early-maturing  variety 
will  make  more  of  its  growth  during 
the  cooler  weather  of  the  spring,  and 
will  reach  maturity  before  the  period 
of  extreme  heat.  Such  varieties, 
therefore,  are  much  less  apt  to  be 
pinched  or  shriveled  by  the  heat  dur- 
ing the  ripening  period. 

Results  of  Wheat  Tests 
Of  the  large  number  of  wheat  va- 
rieties which  have  been  tested  out, 
several  were  found  which  were  high- 
er-yielding than  our  common  wheat, 
but  which  were  either  deficient  in 
quality,  or  so  late  in  maturing  as  to 
be  unacceptable  for  California  con- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  many 
wheats  of  good  quality  and  early  ma- 
turity were  shy  yielders.  Neverthe- 
less, some  progress  has  been  made. 
A  few  years  ago,  two  varieties,  Early 
Baart  and  Bunyip,  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company. 

Both  varieties  are  early-maturing, 
and  produce  a  grain  of  good  milling 
quality,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
State,  at  least,  are  superior  in  yield 
to  our  common  wheats.  In  their  ex- 
tensive campaign  for  "More  and  bet- 
ter wheat,"  the  Sperry  Company  suc- 
ceeded in  having  planted  throughout 
the  State  a  large  acreage  of  Early 
(Continued  on  Page  S8) 


-Don't  Delay  Another  Day!- 

The  regular  rainy  season  will  soon  be  here.  The 
regular  arrival  of  diseases  injurious  to  deciduous  fruit 
trees  is  as  sure  as  the  rains.  While  the  orchards  are 
taking  their  annual  nap,  it's  your  duty  to  be  wide 
awake. 

Yet  there  are  some  orchardists  who  have  not  taken 
the  precaution  called  for  by  common  sense.  Are  you 
among  the  number?  The  present  time  is  the  RIGHT 
TIME  to  use 

Orchard  Brand 


OR 


BORDEAUX  PASTE 

32-36  lbs. 

BORDEAUX  POWDER 
16-18  lbs. 


Per 
200-Gal. 
Tank 


If  scale  Insects  are  present,  or  if  more  sticking  qualities 
or  penetration  are  desired,  add  Miscible  Oil  and  Glue  to 
the  above  formula  as  outlined  in  our  Deciduous  Bulletin. 

As  a  fall  treatment  for  deciduous  fruit  trees  it 
assures  control  of  California  Peach  Blight  and  other 
diseases  that  attack  apricot,  plum  and  peach  orchards. 
One  yearly  treatment  with  our  spray,  properly  ap- 
plied, prevents  the  development  of  serious  troubles 
later  on. 

Save  labor  and  prevent  waste  by  using  ORCHARD 
BRAND  sprays  instead  of  trying  to  make  and  store 
your  Bordeaux  mixture  at  home.  You'll  find  the  slight 
difference  in  first  cost  more  than  offset  by  your  more 
efficient  and  better-mixed  spray. 

Paul  R.  Jones,  our  expert  entomologist,  has  prepared  a 
new  bulletin  on  deciduous  spraying.  A  free  copy  will  be 
forwarded    to    you    on    request.    Write    for    it  today. 

INSECTICIDE  DEPARTMENT 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co. 


350  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Lindsay  Warehouse 
Phone  211-R 


WADF 


I 


/the  \  DoeslOMertsTVbrK 

ONE  MAN 


MOVE  IT  LIKE  A  WHEELBARROW! 

The  Wade'a  right  at  home  in  the 
woods.  One  man  moves  it  ALONE. 
So  simple  a  women  or  boy  can 
operate  it. 


.No  more  back-breaking  workl  WADE  PORTABLE  GASOLINF 
DRAG  SAWS  CUTS  25  to  40  CORDS  A  DAY.  Coats  4  to  8o  per  cordP 
Saws lion i  any  size  rate  foot  a  minute.  Wonderful  motor  delivers  lull 
4  ti.F.  No  complicated  parts  to  cause  trouble.  BUILT  TO  LASTI 
i^verywhero  replacing  old-fashioned  methods.  Thousands  used  in  U  S 
and  foreign  countries. 

POWER  PULLEY  FREEI 

A  power  pulley  goes  with  every  Wade. 
With  it  you  can  operate  light  machinery 
of  any  kind  when  not  cutting  wood. 

More-  Valuable  Than  An  Extra 
Man  About  th.  Place. 

EXCLUSIVE  WADE  FEATURES— 

Automatic  Safety  Clutch 

Quick  Detachable 
Saw  Holder 
Non-Boil  Over 
Tank 

Non  -  Freeze 
Water  Drain 
Automatic 
Oiling  Sys- 
tem 
8ingle  Wheel 
onstruction  (or 
easy  moving, 
atony  others. 


Learn 

R 


and  nc.Khb 

owners  earn  $200  to  $400  a  man  

more  about  thie  wonderful  machine. 


norm  aoous  tntm  wonamrrut  mac  nine.     Write  at  once  for  FREE  book  and  price. 

M.  WADE  CO.,  S45  Hawthorne  Avenue.  Portland.  Oregon 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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§>  CROMPTON 


I 

"Mi-Weather 


i 

5 

I 

CORDUROY 


resist  water 

When  you  buy  your  next  pair 
of  Trousers  get  good  ones. 
Be  sure  that  the  "All -Weather" 
label  is  in  the  waistband.  You 
will  be  glad  you  bought  them. 

f  1.  Because  —  thoy  ore  strong,  soft  and  comfortable. 
'  2.  Because — they  keep  you  dry  in  a  light  shower. 

3.  Because — they  dry  in  double  quick  time  if  you  get 
them  soaking  wet. 

4.  Because — they  protect  you  from  wind  and  cold. 

5.  Because — they  don't  shrink,  stiffen  or  lose  their 
color. 

Write  for  free  test  sample  showing  how 
water  rolls  off  Crompton  "All-Weather" 
Corduroy  just  like  quicksilver. 

CROMPTON  RICHMOND  COMPANY, Inc. 

17  East  31  at  Street      ....       .  New  Yosjc 

Crompton  "All-Weather"  corduroy 

is  made  specially  for  outdoor  use.  Read 
what  Colonel  Mitthel  of  the  Tank  Corps  says: 


GnrrUMnr: 

•  •  •  I  have  had  one  pair  qf  breeches  made  of  your 
corduroy  which  I  have  worn  for  two  years  in  the 
trenches,  in  tanks  and  the  hardest  kind  of  wear  and 
want  to  have  another  pair  made. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  H.  E.  M  ITCH  F  L 

Ciiwmawa  Hajsaaaa  Tnl  Ccwv 

Cu»p  Mod..  Mi. 


%  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
1  cup  milk  or  water. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

2  square*    unsweetened  chocolate, 
over  hot  water. 


melted 


(Continned  from  Face  44) 

STANDARD  LAYER  CAKE 

V,   cup  shortening.  3  eggs. 

Ill  cups  sugar.  44  Cup  erf  milk  or  water. 

2  cups  flour  sifted  with  2  teaspoons  of  bak-      1  teaspoon  each  of  vanilla  and  lemon  ez- 
Ing  powder.  tract. 

Cream  shortening  until  it  may  be  beaten  with  a  spoon,  add  sugar  gradually, 
continue  to  cream.  Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Beat  yolks 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  add  to  creamed  butter  and  sugar;  then  add  flour 
and  liquid  alternately;  fold  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs  and  flavoring. 
Bake  in  three  well-greased  layer-cake  pans  in  a-  moderate  over. 

DEVIL'S-FOOD  CAKE 

H  cup  butter. 

2  cups  sugar. 
4  eggs. 

2Vg  cups  of  flour. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Cream  shortening,  add  one  cup  sugar,  cream  together  well;  beat  yolk  of  eggs 
until  thick  and  lemon  colored,  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  combine  the  two  mix- 
tures. Add  flour,  sifted  with  baking  powder  and  cinnamon,  alternately  with 
liquid.  When  well  mixed,  add  flavoring  and  melted  chocolate,  then  fold  In 
beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Bake  in  medium  oven  in  greased  pans.  This  amount 
of  batter  will  make  four  layers  or  two  small  loaves. 

LITTLE  SPONGE  CAKES 
3  eggs.  3  tablespoons  water. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  flour. 

1  teaspoon  each  vanilla  and  lemon  flavoring.       1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder.    Beat  eggs  until  very  light,  add  sugar  gradually, 
beating  well,  then  water  and  flavoring  and  flour.    Bake  in  a  medium  oven  In 
greased  muffin  pans. 

LITTLE  POUND  CAKES 

Vi  cup  butter.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

M  ct-p  sugar.  *  eggs. 

1  cup  flour. 

Cream  butter  until  waxy;  add  sugar  gradually,  beating  well;  beat  eggs  sep- 
arately. Add  beaten  yolks;  fold  In  stiffly  beaten  whites;  then  fold  in  flour  and 
add  flavoring.  This  batter  will  make  little  cakes,  or  dropped  from  teaspoon  on 
a  cookie  sheet  several  inches  apart  will  make  the  very  nicest  of  cookies,  which 
may  be  plain,  or  half  a  nutmeat  or  cherry  can  be  placed  in  the  center  of  each 
cookie. 

CREAM  PUFFS 
First  part:  Second  part: 

1  cup  boiling  water.  *  eggs. 

%  cup  butter. 
1  cup  flour. 

Add  butter  to  water  and  cook  until  melted;  when  boiling,  add  Sour  all  at  once, 
and  stir  rapidly  until  mixture  does  not  adhere  to  sides  of  saucepan.  Turn  into 
bowl,  allow  to  cool  slightly;  then  add  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  unbeaten;  beat  well 
after  adding  each  egg.  Shape  on  well-greased  pans  three  Inches  apart,  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  about  thirty  minutes.  Fill  with  French  cream  filling  or 
whipped  cream.    This  amount  will  make  eighteen  cream  puffs. 

MERINGUES 

3  egg  whites.  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

1  cup  sugar. 

Beat  eggs  until  very  stiff;  add  sugar  gradually,  beating  well  or  until  mixture 
will  hold  its  shape.  Flavor  and  shape  with  a  pastry  bag  or  spoon  on  a  board  or 
pan,  covered  with  heavy  paper  slightly  greased.  Bake  about  thirty  minute 
in  a  very  slow  oven.    Cool  and  remove  from  paper. 

SUGAR  COOKIES 


2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
1      cups  flour. 


%  cup  shortening. 
1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.    - 

Cream  shortening:  add  sugar  gradually,  and  beaten  eggs,  then  flour  sifted  with 
baking  powder.  Chill;  roll  on  board  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut 
with  a  doughnut  cutter,  brush  over  with  unbeaten  white  of  egg.  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake.  CHRISTMAS  FRUIT  CAKE 


Vi  cup  molasses. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

2  cups  seeded  raisins. 
2  cups  seedless  raisins. 
Va  <  '  -P  shredded  citron. 
<4  teaspoon    soda   dissolved  In 

cold 


1  teaspooa 


hi  cup  butter. 
1  cup  brown  sugar. 
3  eggs. 
1  cup  flour. 

%  cup  ground  chocolate. 

1  teaspoon  each  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  _,„,,- 
H  teaspoon  each  cloves  and  allspice.  cold  water. 

Mix  fruit  well;  sift  flour,  spices  and  chocolate;  cream  butter  until  waxy;  add 
suiTar  gradually  beating  well;  add  beaten  egg  yolks,  molasses,  vanilla  and  flour, 
mixtng  wel"  Combine  fruit  and  cake  batter;  when  mixed,  fold  in  the  stiffly 
"eater f  egg  whites  and  the  dissolved  soda.  Line  a  tin  baking  pan  with  greased 
paper  pour  in  the  cake  batter  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  afcout  two  hours. 
-     CARAMEL  ICING  AND  FILLING 

!»„BK£r&SK  vsss.'sssri. 

once  add  butter,  turn  into  a  cold  bowl  and  beat  until  creamy:  then  add  vanilla. 
This  may  be  used  as  an  icing  or  filling.  One-third  cup  of  chopped  walnuts 
may  be  added  for  the  filling. 

QUICK  ICING  OR  FILLING 

1  cup  sugar.  1  «"  wh,,e- 

3  tablespoons  of  cold  water.  ....  »_ 

Put  sugar,  water  and  unbeaten  egg  white  Into  a  double  boiler,  place 
water  and  beat  with  an  egg  beater  for  six  minutes.    Remove  from  the  fire  and 
beat  until  thick  enough  to  spread;  add  flavoring. 

FRENCH  CREAM  FILLING 
,    raiiv  1  egg  or  2  yolk*. 

L  rZnwkr  »  teaspoon  vanilla.  * 

*  cup  n0gur  1  teaspoon  butter. 

Put  milk  in  double  boiler  to  scald.  Mix  sugar  and  flour  well;  pour  hot  milk 
over  flour  2nd  sugar  and  put  back  in  double  boiler.  Stir  constantly  until  some- 
what thick;  add  beaten  egg  and  continue. 

COCOANUT  CREAM  FILLING 
Add  one- third  cup  of  grated  or  desslcated  cocoanut  to  the  French  cream 

flUlng-  ORANGE,  FILLING 

Use  one  cup  of  orange  Juice  and  the  grated  rind  in  place  of  milk,  following 
French  cream  filling  foundation. 

PINEAPPLE  FILLING 
Use  one  cup  of  grated  pineapple  and  Juice  In  place  of  milk,  following 
cream  filling  foundation. 

CHOCOLATE  ICING  AND  FILLING 

Jl  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Melt  chocolate  and  htitfpr  over  hot  water.  When  melted,  add  mtstr.  hot 
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water  gradually,  beating  until  smooth;  then  add  flavoring.  Let  stand  until 
thick  enough  to  spread  between  layers.  If  used  for  Icing  only,  can  be  used  at 
once.  This  filling  may  be  varied  by  using  cinnamon  as  flavoring  or  by  using 
hot  coffee  instead  of  water.  Also,  either  chopped  walnuts  or  raisins  may  be 
added.    Do  not  put  between  layers  while  they  are  hot  or  the  filling  will  melt. 

LADY  BALTIMORE  FILLING 
,      Make  quick  icing.   Just  before  it  is  ready  to  spread  between  the  layers,  add 
Dne-third  cup  chopped  nuts,  one-half  cup  seeded  raisins,  chopped,  six  or  eight 
chopped  candied  cherries,  or  candied  figs  cut  in  thin  strips. 

MACAROON  FILLING 

Make  the  quick  icing.  When  ready  to  use,  add  the  following  mixture:  Roll 
four  macaroons  until  fine,  add  one-third  cup  of  finely  chopped  pecans  or  wal- 
nuts, four  or  five  candied  cherries  and  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

CONFECTIONER'S  ICING 

Three  tablespoons  boiling  water,  enough  powdered  sugar  to  make  a  con- 
sistency to  spread.  This  icing  is  to  be  used  to  ice  the  tops  of  cakes.  Fruit 
juices  or  hot  coffee  may  replace  the  boiling  water;  also  different  fruit  colorings 
may  be  used  to  add  variety. 

IHI@mm©  Madte  CSnrngtang  T@j§ 

Here  is  on  opportunity  to  be  economical,  and  at  the  same  time  to  please 
the  children  as  no  "store  toys"  would  please  them.  Even  a  little  girl  can 
make  most  of  the  toys  illustrated  below.  To  secure  the  patterns  send  15 
cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to  Pattern  Department,  Orchard  and  Farm,  1111 
South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Give  full  name  and  address  and  order 
by    number.      BE    SURE    TO    GET    YOUR    ORDER    IN  EARLY! 


293? 


Z300 


-•:"."> — Dress  and  Hat  for  Dolly 
Cut  in  6  sizes:  For  dolls  16.  18,  20.  22.  24 
and   26  Inches  In  length.     Size  24  requires 
1%  yards  of  27-Inch  material  for  the  dress 
and  %  yard  for  the  hat.    Price  15  cents. 


of  27-Inch  material  for  the  dress,  lvi  yards 
of  24-inch  material  for  the  wrapper  and 
2V4  yards  of  24-Inch  material  for  the  coat 
for  on  18-inch  doll.    Price  16  cents. 


2970 — Set  of  Pleasing;  Toys 
Cut   In   1   size.     Either  style  requires 
yard  of  27-inch  material.    Price  IS  cents. 


2x73— Oalnty  Set  for  Dolly 
The  pattern  Including  all  styles  Illustrated 
la  cut  in  6  sizes  for  dolls:  16.  18.  20.  22,  24 
and  26  inches  In  length.  The  dress  requires 
IVi  yards  of  27-Inch  material,  the  petticoat 
U  yard  and  the  combination  %  yard  for  an 
18-Inch  doll.     Price  15  cents. 


1140 — Group  of  Holiday  Thing! 
This  combination  includes  a  work  basket, 
a  utility  case  and  a  pin  box  and  spool  holder 
combined.  The  latter  could  also  be  devel- 
oped as  a  button  box.  It  requires  1%  yards 
of  36-lnch  material  for  No.  1:  1%  vards  of 
27-inch  material  for  No.  »;  %  yard  of  24- 
inch  material  for  No.  3.    Price  15  cents. 


3061— Doll's  Set 
Cut  In  B  sizes  for  dolls  16.  Iff,  20.  22  and 
24  inches  In  height.  Size  18  requires  *b  yard 
of  S6-lneh  material  for  the  dress.  %  yard 
of  40-Inch  material  for  the  cape  and  H  vard 
of  20. inch  material  for  the  bonnet.  Price 
16  cents 


2067 — Set  of  Toy  Animals 

Cut  In  1  size.  The  cow  requires  %  yard 
of  27-Inch  material  and  the  horse  %  yard 
36-Inch  material.    Price  15  cents. 


1002 — Doll's  long  Clothes  Sot 

Cut  In  3  sizes  for  dells  16.  18  and  20 
Inches  in  length.     It  will  require  yards 


2937— Sef  of  Toys 
Cut  In  1  size.    It  will  require  %  yard  of 
21-lnch   material   for  either   toy.     Price  15 
cents. 

2300 — Set  of  Toy  Animals 

The  patterns  are  cut  In  1  size  only.  It 
will  require  \i  yard  of  flannel  for  the  sheep. 
*S  yard  for  the  dog  and  %  yard  for  the  pig. 
Price  16  cents. 


»» BLASTER 

/use  <Kn|J 

It  gets  them  out 

cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs — land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  'Blasting" 

215  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Butte  and  Los  Angeles 

<fANfp 
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EUREKA 


EGGS 


Are  your  hens  coming 
through  with  eggs  after 
the  molt? 


You  Can  Increase  Your  Egg 
Production  100%  by  Feed- 
ing EmRoCa  Egg  Builder  in 
Your  Mash.  No  Sick  or 
Drooping  Fowls  Where  Used 

Mr,  O,  W.  Thompson  of  Alameda,  Cal., 
writes:  Have  never  had  my  hens  lay 
coming  through  a  molt  until  I  fed  Em- 
RoCa Egg  Builder;  some  of  my  hens  were 
naked  of  feathers  and  still  laying.  Was 
of  great  value  to  my  pullets  in  bringing 
them  Into  laying.  I  will  never  be  without 
EmRoCa  Egg  Builder. 

Will  mail  a  $1.00  trial  package  to 
any  address  upon  receipt  of  50c. 

EmRoCa  Laboratories 

Hearst  Bldg.      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KEEP  BEES 

Bees  increase  the  fruit  erop  while  they 
supply  you  with  honey.  Headquarter*  for 
everything  needed  In  raring  for  the  bees. 
Valuable  booklet,  with  prlee  list,  mailed 
free  on  application. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

1830  East  Fifteenth  Street, 
I.os  Angeles,  California. 


BLIGHT  PROOF 

Surprise  Pear'Stock 

On  Japan  Root 

Don't  worry  about  blight  taking 
your  pear  orchard.  Plant  the  blight- 
proof  Surprise  and  insure  against 
loss.  The  following  year  topwork 
it  to  Bartlett.  Bosc  or  any  desired 
variety  and  you  have  a  blight-proof 
trunk  and  framework.  This  method 
is  endorsed  by  Prof.  Relmer  of  the 
Southern  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Talent,  Ore.,  and  recommended 
by  him  after  extensive  experiments. 
Thousands  of  these  trees  have  been 
planted  the  last  few  years  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Southern  Oregon,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
Wash.  Our  buds  were  secured 
direct  from  Prof.  Reimer. 

For  other  dependable  fruit  trees, 
shade  trees,  roses,  vines,  etc.,  write 

Washington  Nursery 
Company 

Toppenish,  Washington 

Agents  Everywhere.    More  Wanted. 


so 
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Take  the  Drudgery  Out  of  * 
Wash-Day  by  Using 


MULE-TEAM 

BORAX  SOAP  CHIPS 

These  chips  are  made  of  a  combination  oPone  part 
pure  soap  to  three  parts  of  pure  borax.  You  need 
nothing  else  when  you  use  them. 

Compare  20-Mule-Team  Eorax  Soap  Chips  with 
any  other  soap  chips  you  have  ever  used. 

GUARANTEE 

To  the  Housewife: 

So  certain  are  we  that  you  will  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  the 
use  of  20-Mule-Team  Borax  Scap  Chips  that  we  have  authorized  alt 
dealers  to  promptly  and  cheerfully  refund  the  money  of  anyone  who  is 
not  entirely  satisfied. 

20-Mule-Team  Borax  Soap  Chips  are  the  most 
economical. 

Work  perfectly  in  washing  machines, 

"It's  the  Borax  in  the  Soap 
That  Does  the  Work." 

Buy  by  the  case  and  save  money. 

Write  for  booklet  on  how  to  save 
your  labor  and  your  clothes. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARTLETT  PEAR 
TREES 

Before  purchasing  your 
Bartlett  or  other  pear  tree? 
this  year  it  will  pay  you  to 
learn  what  we  can  do  for 
you.  We  have  the  finest 
block  of  pears  we  have  had 
for  many  years. 

APPLES  ALSO 

Our  apple  trees  are  as  fine 
as  can  be  desired — nice  one- 
year,  4  to  6-ft.  tops  on  3- 
year-old  roots,  strong  and 
vigorous.  Our  list  comprises 
all  the  big  commercial  va- 
rieties as  well  as  the  best 
home  sorts. 

When  planting  trees  it  is 
economy  to  plant  the  very 
best.  Orenco  trees  are  the 
most  economical  though  not 
necessarily  the  cheapest. 
Your  inquiries  are  solicited. 

OREGON  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

Orenco,  Oregon 


EASY  WAY/oCURE 
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WRIGHTS 
HAM  PICKLE 

Is  a  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  curing  meat 
Contains  all  the  neces- 
Bary  ingredients  except 
salt.  Cures  meat  better, 
with  less  work  and  gives 
delicious  flavor.  Wright's 
II  am  Fickle  is  sold  by 
your  druggist— 
guaranteed. 


WRIGHTS 
CONDENSED 
SMOKE 


made 
by  con- 
densing act- 
ual hickory 
smoke.  Simply 
and  easily  applied 
with  cloth  or  brush. 
Gives  wonderfully  delicious  flavor 
—does  away  with  old  smoke  house 

— saves  20  lbs.  of  meat  out  of  every  100  lbs. 
A  large$1.25 bottle  will  smoke  a  barrel  of 
meat  —  guaranteed. 

Wright  Food  Products 
Are  Guaranteed 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for  the  genuine 
Wright's  Smokoor  Ham  Piclde.  Both  guar- 
anteed satisfactory  or  your  money  back. 

Write  ns  if  your  dealercan't  supply  you. 
We'll  send  you  valuable  book  on  smoking 
meat  and  explain  how  you  can  get  a  no 
butchering  set  at  factory  cost. 

F.  H.  WRIGHT  COMPANY.  If. 

ft|n   Broadway,        •        Kansas  CH /, » Jo. 


IF  YOU,  HAVE  AM f THING  TO  BELT.  TRY 
Til  K  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  CLASSIFIED 

COLUMN  8. 


LAST  month  we  studied  the  grow- 
ing of  bulbs  in  general  and  the  care 
of  the  gladioli  in  particular,  with  the 
promise  of  con- 
tinuing  the 
study  of  our 
best  known 
bulbs,  individu- 
ally, this  month. 
I  would  advise 
the  Orchard  and 
Farm  flower 
gardeners  to 
save  the  flower 
lessons  for  fu- 
ture  references 
and  also  keep 
their  subscrip- 
tions paid  in  ad- 

Ilelen   Temple  Vanc.e    in,  °rd<?r 

not  to  miss  any 

of  the  future  lessons. 

The  Growing  of  the  Crocus 

The  crocus  is  better  known  in  the 
East  than  in  California,  yet  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  popular  here.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  bulbous 
plants  grown,  but,  owing  to  Its  short 
blooming  period.  Is  not  produced  as  ex- 
tensively as  some  of  the  other  bulbs. 
However,  In  spite  of  Its  limitations,  the 
crocus,  once  introduced  into  a  garden, 
becomes  too  popular  to  be  eliminated. 

Crocuses1  often  are  planted  in  a  lawn 
and  may  be  mown  down  with  the  lawn 
after  the  blooming  season  at  the  same 
time  as  the  first  mowing  of  the  lawn 
in  the  spring.    They  will  come  up  year 

after  year;  in  fact.   

they  are  often  in  jf  — 
bloom  "back  East" 
when  there  Is  snow 
on  the  ground. 
They  may  be  ef- 
fectively used  In  a 
mixed  border  of 
tulips  and  hya- 
cinths, or  in  clumps 
about  the  grounds, 
and  also  make 
splendid  ho  use 
plants.  The  spring 
crocus  is  planted 
in  the  late  fall, 
growing  through 
the  wet  season  and 
blooming  in  the 
very  early  spring  j 
before  the  other 

bulbs  flower.  The  autumn  crocus  la 
planted  in  the  spring  and  blooms  pro- 
fusely during  August  and  September. 

May  Remain  in  Ground 
The  crocus  does  not  deteriorate  and 
may  remain  in  the  ground  year  after 
year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  replant 
until  the  corms  begin  pushing  them- 
selves above  the  ground.  As  a  new 
eorm  forms  yearly  over  the  old  one, 
they  will  push  themselvse  above  the 
surface. 

The  crocus  makes  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance if  placed  In  Irregular  clumps. 
The  bulbs  should  be  set  about  three 
or  four  Inches  deep  and  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  In  any  good,  medium  loam 
soil.  During  the  growing  season  the 
crocus  demands  a  good  supply  of. 
water. 

In  planting  crocuses,  It  Is  best,  as  Is 
the  case  with  every  flower,  to  use 
selected  and  named  varieties.  They 
may  be  purchased  from  most  well 
established  seed  houses  or  nurseries  at 
reasonable  rates,  prices  usually  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $4  a  hundred. 

Varieties  to  Choose  From 

The  Mammoth  Yellow  is  a  golden 
.yellow,  while  the  Cloth-of-Gold  Is  a 
golden  color  striped  with  brown.  Mont 
Blanc  and  Caroline  Chlsholm  are  pure 
white.  There  are  many  striped  va- 
rieties, also  those  with  variegated  col- 
orings. A  clump  of  light  blue,  such  as 
the  Madame  M4na,  mixed  with  the 
Prince  Albert,  a  darker  blue,  and  one 
of  the  wh'te  varieties  makes  a  very 
pretty  border. 

The  Othello  and  King  of  Blues  are 
both  dark  purple.  A  mixture  of  either 
of  these  varieties  with  a  yellow,  and 
a  white  with  lilac  stripes,  such  as  the 
Cloth -of -Silver,  makes  a  very  har- 
monious border  or  clump.  A  window 
box  planted  with  harmonious  colore  of 
the  Crocus  family  makes  a  bright  spot 
in  the  early  spring.  Use  half  leaf  mold 
mixed  with  loam  and  sand  for  the  win- 


dow box.     Be  sure  to  provide  good 

drainage. 

The  Growing  of  Lilies 

Lilies  are  almost  always  found  In 
every  home  garden,  either  In  groups  or 
clumps  among  other  plants,  or  in  a 
border  along  the  walks  or  the  edges  of 
a  lawn.  Again,  the  various  varieties 
of  the  Illy  family  are  found  to  make 
excellent  plants  to  mix  with  shrubbery 
using  similar  soli. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  lily  is  a 
light,  rich  loam  with  good  drainage. 
In  the  heavy  clay  and  adobe  soils  deep 
trenches  filled  with  a  light  loam,  or 
leaf  mold  and  sand,  must  be  used,  in 
order  to  provide  the  proper  soil.  The 
lily  will  not  do  well  where  the  soil  is 
always  wet  and  sticky;  good  drainago 
is  absolutely  essential. 

October  and  November  are  favorable 
months  for  planting  most  of  our  lily 
bulbs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  "lift"  and 
store  them  until  they  begin  to  crowd, 
although  many  gardeners  replant  each 
year.  In  the  home  garden,  however, 
this  practice  seems  entirely  unneces- 
sary. The  little  bulbs  which  form 
about  the  old  bulb  may  be  taken  up 
and  transplanted  and  allowed  to  grow 
for  a  year  or  more,  then  used  to  replace 
the  old  bulbs.  These  new  bulbs  are 
equally  as  good  as  those  which  yoo 
would  purchase  for  replanting  from 
other  growers. 

How  to  Plant 

Lily  bulbs  usually  are  planted  at  a 
depth  ranging  from  four  to  eight 
Inches  and  are  set 
at  distances  of  six 
to  twelve  Inches 
apart.  The  distance 
apart  and  depth 
depend  upon  the 
variety  grown.  The 
Easter  Illy,  how- 
ever. Is  not  planted 
more  than  three 
Inches  deep,  but  It 
is  best  to  lift  and 
store  these  bulbs 
as  soon  as  the  flow- 
ering season  Is 
over  and  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened. 
Store  In  sawdust 
or  river  sand  In  • 
dark,  cool  place. 
In  the  warm  In- 
terior regions  the  Illy  beds  should  be 
mulched  heavily  during  the  summer. 
In  fact.  It  is  wise  to  mulch  them  even 
In  our  semi-tropical  districts,  where 
there  are  few  summer  fogs.  In  tbs 
coast  region,  however.  It  seldom  Is 
necessary  to  mulch  the  beds  during 
ordinary  years. 

Varieties  of  Lilies 

Among  the  calla-lllles,  we  have  the 
well  known  Large  White  calla,  which 
is  always  found  In  our  gardens;  then 
we  have  the  Miniature  White  calla,  a 
"little  sister"  of  the  large  calla. 

The  Bouquet  calla  is  not  quite  as 
well  known,  but  is  becoming  more 
popular  each  year.  They  grow  very 
compactly.  The  foliage  Is  dark  green 
with  white  spots;  blooms  are  of  the 
purest  white.  These  are  often  used  as 
corsage  bouquets.  The  Sunbeam  calla 
Is  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  with  dark 
centers.  All  calla  lilies  are  very  hardy 
and  do  well  In  California. 

Other  lilies  that  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  garden  are  the  lily- 
of- the- Valley,  Magic  lily.  Leopard  lily, 
Improved  Tiger  Illy,  Double  Tiger  lily 
and  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Jap- 
anese lilies.  These  lilies  also  are  very 
hardy.  There  are  many  other  va- 
rieties of  the  lily  family,  all  of  which 
are  hardy  and  do  exceptionally  well  in 
our  California  gardens.  I  named  a  few 
varieties  so  that  our  readers  would 
realize  that  the  lily  family  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  Easter  family  and  to  the 
common  white  calla.  Although  these 
two  lilies  are  beautiful.  It  la  a  good 
Idea  to  "branch  out"  and  grow  other 
kinds  as  well. 


Questions  Answered 

The  Flower  Garden  Editor  will 
be  glad  to  answer  the  questions  of 
Orchard  and  Farm  plant  lovers 
concerning  epecific  or  general 
problems.  Write  your  name  and 
add  rest  plainly  and  address: 
"Flower  Garden  Editor,  Orchard 
and  Farm,  111  J  South  Broadway, 
Lot  Angeles."  Always  enclose 
stamp  for  reply. 


The  fraf 
freesla  mnt 
sable  bulbo 
other  bulbi 


The  Freeeias 

anre  and  bes 


uty  of  the 
It  another  of  our  indlspen- 
*  plants.  Like  many  of  our 
ind  plants,  It  originated  In 
South  Africa,  where  It  was  discovered 
bv  a  Swedish  botanist  C.  F.  Nyman. 
The  freesla  does  best  In  a  rich,  friable 
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«olL  The  soil  must  be  well  drained,  as 
the  freesia  bulbs  rot  very  quickly  In 
wet,  soggy  soils.  They  may  be  planted 
■either  In  the  fall  or  spring,  and  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water  during 
their  growing  and  flowering  season, 
with  an  application  or  two  of  old  cow 
manure  after  the  spikes  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  The  bulbs  are  plant- 
ed about  two  Inches  deep  and  set  in 
distances  of  two  to  six  Inches  apart. 

It  Is  best  to  lift  and  store  freesia 
bulbs  after  they  are  through  the  flow- 
ering season.  Store  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  Easter  lily  bulbs.  Several  va- 
rieties of  the  freesia  family  are  grown 
In  our  Western  gardens.  The  Fresh 
Purity,  however,  is  the  best  known.  The 
New  Purity  is  very  large.  The  flowers 
are  waxy  white  with  a  tiny  yellow  spot 
In  the  throat.  The  freesia  hybrids  may 
be  had  in  many  delicate  shades. 

To  Plant  in  December 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  sweet  peas 
(n  all  regions  of  the  State,  providing 
the  soil  has  not  "run  together,"  as  do 
many  heavy  soils  during  the  rainy  sea- 
eon.  In  the  semi-tropical  and  mild 
coastal  and  interior  regions  house 
plants  should  be  transplanted,  such  as 
those  which  were  sown  in  October. 
Outdoor  plants,  such  as  pansles,  lark 
•pur,  centaurea,  coreopsis  and  stocks 
may  be  transplanted  during  December 
If  the  weather  conditions  are  not  too 
eevere.  If,  however,  it  is  very  cold  and 
damp,  it  is  best  to  wait.  Alyssum, 
ageratum,  geraniums,  Shasta  daisies 
and  verbenas  are  border  plants  that  do 
well  in  the  mild  regions  when  planted 
(n  December. 

Bulbs  that  may  be  set  out  are  nar- 
cissus, callas,  cannas,  freesias.  ranun- 
culus, Iris,  hyacinth,  tulips  and  anem- 
ones. It  is  best,  -  however,  to  post- 
pone the  setting  out  of  bulbs  in  regions 
where  the  soil  becomes  frozen  during 
the  winter  months  unless  the  soil  Is 
very  rich  and  a  mulch  is  provided. 

In  January  we  will  continue  the 
•tudy  of  our  best  known  bulbs.  Don't 
miss  the  next  issue  or  the  next  (or  all 
thi  "nexts")  if  you  are  a  flower  lover. 
If  you  are  Just  a  farmer  and  happened 
to  read  this  flower  lesson  by  mistake 
and  wouldn't  read  another  one  "on  a 
bet,"  keep  up  your  subscription  any- 
way. Orchard  and  Farm  will  help  you 
to  be  a  more  up-to-date  farmer  than 
Four  neighbor,  unless  he  takes  it,  too. 
Answers  to  a  Question  or  Two 

(1)  Why  do  my  Amaryllis  not  bloom? 
They  put  on  their  foliage  in  the  winter  and 
«prlng,  then  die  down.  They  are  growing 
where  other  planta  and  bulbs  do  well, 
(i)  Do  peonies  stand  the  frost? — Miss  F.  J. 
C.  Klngeburg,  Cal. 

All  bulbous  plants  do  not  do  well 
under  similar  conditions.  Almost  any 
plant  will  send  up  foliage,  but  if  the 
•oil  lacks  plant  food  will  die  down.  The 
Amaryllis  does  best  In  soil  composed 
partly  of  leaf  mold  and  partly  of  clean 
eand.  If  you  have  no  leaf  mold,  use 
soil  composed  of  sand,  loam,  old  cow 
manure  and  a  little  bone  meal  or  char- 
coal. The  Amaryllis  originated  in 
Africa  and  does  best  in  a  warm,  moist 
location.  It  is  best  to  plant  where 
protection  will  be  accorded  from  dry- 
ing winds,  extreme  cold  and  heat.  The 
Amaryllis  makes  very  nice  pot  plants 
and  can  be  given  Individual  attention 
in  this  manner  with  little  trouble. 
Peonies  stand  frost  very  well  if  it  Is 
not  too  severe.  Use  a  straw  mulch 
where  the  ground  becomes  frozen. 

TWO  letters  of  Inquiry  recently  have 
come  to  me  concerning  the  grow- 
ing of  hops  for  vines.  From  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Cali- 
fornia I  received  the  following  Infor- 
mation: 

Soil  requirements — Black,  rich,  allu- 
vial sandy  loam  of  good  moisture  re- 
taining properties.  Climatic  require- 
ments— Hot,  sunny  weather  during  the 
growing  season.  Water  requirements — 
Plenty  of  moisture  without  excess.  Cal- 
endar of  operations — Prepare  soil  and 
plant  from  January  to  April.  Plant 
one  to  three  roots  in  a  hill,  hills  six 
by  six  inches  apart  In  the  row,  rows 
eight  by  eight  inches  apart  Cultivate 
until  about  July  15.  Train  vines  to 
trellis,  or  provide  strings  or  wire  upon 
which  they  may  climb.  Hops  grow 
for  years.  It  is  reported  that  hops 
which  were  planted  25  years  ago  are 
doing  well.  After  the  first  year  the 
vines  should  be  trained  each  year  to 
trellis  In  April  or  May.  Prune  after 
February. 
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TO  you,  our  legion  of  friends,  old  and  new, 
we  send  our  heartiest  Yuletide  greetings. 

In  the  rich  farm  lands  of  the  United  States, 
in  Canadian  wheat  fields,  on  the  wide  plains  of 
South  America  and  Europe  —  wherever  Case 
Machinery  has  gone,  there  we  count  our  friends. 

To  you  who  toil  in  these  fields,  year  by  year 
bringing  from  the  soil  life  and  strength  for  your 
nation,  we  owe  our  greatest  debt.  For  seventy- 
nine  years  we  have  striven  to  make  your  task 
easier,  your  work  more  joyous. 

In  a  spirit  of  warm  friendliness  and  rejoicing, 
we  wish  you  the  age-old,  "Merry  Christmas". 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
Racine,  Wis. 


Big  Money  Boring  Wells 


One 

Man 
One 


Have  water  on  your  own  farm. 
Id  spare  time  make  wells  for  your 
neighbors.  It  means  $1000  extra  in 
ordinary  years,  double  that  in  dry 
years.  No  risk — no  experience  needed. 

Outfits  for  Getting  Water  Anywhere 

Earth  augers,  rock  drills  and 
combined  machines.  Engine 
or  horse  power.  Write  for 
easy  terms  and  free  catalog. 

LIF*  ■*  MFG.  COMPANY 
Box  727      Clarinda,  Iowa 


m 


R  A  RRITQ  *C  <K)0  YEARLY.  Raise 
IVrlDDlld  FurbcaringKabbiUfor 


us  in  your  back  yard,  spare 
time.  We  furnish  stock  and 
pay  (3.50  to  $7.50  each  for  all 
you  raise.  SUNSET  FUR  CO..  S07 
Lukinhim  BU(..  Lot  Alt elu.  CaL 


HOW 
CALVES 

GROW  t1 


CALF 
MEAL 


NO  SCOURS  EITHER 


From   Feed   Dealers  or  Animal 
Co.,  Oakland 


Food 


OUR  1921  CATALOG 

will  be  ready  for  general  distribu- 
tion January  first. 

If  this  advertisement  accom- 
panies your  request,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  FREE  copy  prior  to  that 
date. 


Established  1871 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Cornei- 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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"HANES"  is  nationally  standard 
underwear — it  will  make  good  to  you. 


W0% 


Tra<<>  Mark 


Read  Hanes  Guarantee: 
"We  guarantee  Hants  underwear  ab- 
solutely— every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  g ive  you  a  new  garment  if 
any  seam  breaks." 


ELASTIC  KNIT 

Underwear 


EXTRA  wear,  extra  warmth 
and  extra  comfort  are  built 
into  "Hanes"  winter  underwear 
for  men  just  as  accurate  time  is 
built  into  a  good  watch ! 

Your  own  test  will  prove  why 
our  guarantee  on  every  "Hanes" 
garment  is  so  broad.  We  know 
what  "Hanes"  must  deliver  to 
you  in  satisfaction!  "Hanes" 
never  disappoints! 

"TJANES"  heavy  winter  weight  union 
11  suits  and  the  new  silk  trimmed,  full 
combed  yarn  medium  weight  union  suits 
(carrying  the  yellow  Hanes  label)  have 
the  non-gaping  tailored  collarette  and 
elastic  knit,  shape  holding  arm  and  leg 
cuffs;  buttonholes  last  the  life  of  the 
garment;  an  extra  gusset  assures  extra 
comfort  across  the  thighs;  the  "Hanes" 
closed  crotch  stays  closed  ;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  on  to  stay;  reinforcements 
strengthen  every  strain  point. 

"Hanes"  heavy  winter  weight  Shirts 
have  the  snug-setting  elastic  knit  collar- 
ette and  arm  cuffs.  Drawers  have  an 
extra  wide,  durable  3-button  sateen 
waist  band  that  assures  comfort  and 
service. 


Hanes"  Boys'  Union  Suits 

are  wonderful  value  because  they  give  such 
extraordinary  service!  Hade  in  sizes  20  to 
34,  covering  ages  from  2  to  16  years.  2  to 
4  year  old  sixea  have  drop  seat.  Four  de- 
sirable colon. 

See"Hanes"  Underwear  at  your  dealer's.  If 
be  cannot  supply  you.  write  us  at  once. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
New  York  Office:    366  Broadway 


Next  Summer — You'll  want  to  wear  Hanes   Nainsook  Union  Sulfa.' 


DeLAVAL 

IRRIGATION  PUMPS 


High  Efficiency  Saves  Power 

The  impeller  and  shaft  of  the  DeLaval  irrigation  pump  are 
made  from  special  hammer-forged  steel  of  a  high  tensile  strength 
and  uniform  texture.  The  shaft  is  ground  over  its  entire  length 
on  dead  center  grinders  to  insure  absolute  accuracy.  It  is  pro- 
tected from  the  wear  of  water  by  bronze  sleeves.  Every  part  is 
thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

This  la  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  explaining: 
the  different  parts  of  the  DeLaval  Irrigation  Pump. 
Write*  for  Booklet  on  the  selecting  and  testing  of'  Centrifugal  Pumps. 

HERZOG  ELECTRIC  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 


172  Steuart  St. 


San  Francisco. 


Vnfe®  d?  M@nG  Serup  nun  P@tyftiry  Eangnnaj 


A  N  astounding  contrast  in  egg  pro- 
duction  developed  In  the  case  of  a 
flock  of  hens  fed  experimentally  on 
one  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Farms. 

The  value  of  protein  In  the  diet  was 
conclusively  shown  by  an  average  in- 
crease in  production  of  from  90  eggs 
each  to  150  eggs  each.  The  protein 
was  supplied  in  the  form  of  meat 
scrap,  one  pound  added  to  every  four 
pounds  of  mash. 

The  mash,  which  was  fed  on  free 
range,  consisted  of  cornmeal.  bran  and 
middlings.  A  scratch  mixture  of 
wheat,  oats  and  corn  also  was  given. 
The  only  difference  in  the  two  rations 
was  the  addition  of  the  meat  scrap. 

In  the  October  Orqhard  and  Farm 
appeared  an  article  describing  the 
manufacture    of    poultry    feed  from 


whale  meat,  this  industry  having  been 
established  because  of  the  great  de- 
mand for  high  protein  products. 

Fish  scraps  and  milk  are  other  high 
protein  foods.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Department  experimenters  are  that  al- 
though the  meat  scrap  is  not  produced 
on  the  farm  and  must  be  bought  at  a 
much  higher  cost  than  the  grains,  it 
is  economical,  and  that  by  its  use,  eggs 
can  be  produced  several  cents  cheaper 
than  where  no  meat  scrap  is  fed. 
Furthermore,  the  hens,  when  fed  the 
high  protein  ration,  laid  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  their  eggs  in  the  winter 
than  when  deprived  of  the  meat  scrap. 

Milk  products  will  give  just  as  good 
results,  but  if  the  farmer  docs  not 
have  any  milk  or  buttermilk  to  feed, 
it  will  pay  him  to  buy  commercial 
meat  scrap  or  tankage. 


A  Contrast  in  Egg  Yields 

The  two  baskets  of  eggs  represent  the  comparative  yields  of  the  same  flock 
of  hens  when  fed  contrasting  rations,  as  discussed  in  article  above. 
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prices  has  also  been  increased  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  An  average  daily 
production  of  534  eggs  was  secured 
from  1,034  pullets  from  September  1 
to  January  I,  which  is  51  per  cent. 
During  the  remaining  eight  months 
of  the  year  the  daily  lay  was  677,  or 
65  per  cent,  the  average  for  the  year 
being  60  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  yield  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  was  only  9  per  cent 
below  the  average  for  the  year  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  only  5  per 
cent  above  the  average.  This  is  even 
more  unusual  than  the  high  yearly 
record. 

in  the  all-Northwest  laying  contest 
at  Pullman.  Wash.,  in  1916-17,  and 
again  in  1918-19,  Hanson's  hens  made 
the  best  record.  In  1915-16  his  hens 
made  the  second  best  record  in  the 
international  laying  contest  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C. 

Big  Yields  Every  Month 

The  foundation  of  success  in  the 
egg  business,  says  Hanson,  consists 
in  securing  hens  which  will  lay  many 
eggs  every  month  in  the  year.  The 
superstructure  is  built  of  good  care, 
following  Nature  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  order  to  obtain  health  and 
vigor.  Hanson's  best  breeding  chicks 
are  hatched  in   the   good,  old-fash- 
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ioned  way  under  the  mother  hen,  who 
takes  care  of  them  until  they  are 
big  enough  to  scratch  for  themselves. 

Big  Hatch;  Small  Loss 

Incubators  are  necessary  for  quan- 
tity production  of  chicks,  therefore 
Hanson  has  built  a  hatchery  which 
will  incubate  25,000  eggs  at  one  time. 
There  are  120  incubators,  each  hold- 
ing 150  eggs,  which  are  operated  as 
one  unit,  heat  being  obtained  from  a 
hot  water  pipe  connected  with  a  coal 
stove.  There  are  four  rows  of  these 
incubators,  two  placed  side  by  side 
and  the  other  two  on  top  of  them. 
The  water  pipe  runs  between  the 
two  rows  on  one  side,  ascending  about 
six  inches,  and  returns  between  the 
two  rows  on  the  other  side.  Thermos- 
tats regulate  the  temperature,  and  a 
master  thermostat  rings  a  bell  in  the 
room  above  whenever  the  temperature 
rises  above  a  certain  point  or  falls 
below  another  point,  notifying  the  at- 
tendant. Additional  machines,  oper- 
ated individually,  incubate  7000  eggs. 

From  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
hatch,  which  is  a  very  high  average. 
The  losses  in  brooding  are  propor- 
tionately small,  being  only  15  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  brooder  house  has  a  capacity 
of  5000  chicks.     An  oil  lamp  heats 
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each  brooder,  which  holds  about  140 
chicks  and  opens  into  a  scratching 
pen.  Chicks  receive  no  feed  until  two 
days  old,  when  they  are  given  chick 
grit  and  sour  skimmed  milk  in  glass 
or  stone  fountains.  Four  hours  later 
they  are  fed  equal  parts  of  ground 
oatmeal,  ground  wheat  and  bran.  This 
is  given  every  three  hours  in  shallow 
pans,  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up 
in  ten  minutes.  The  third  day  they 
are  given  as  tnuch  grain,  which 
scattered*  in  the  straw  on  the  floor, 
as  they  will  clean  up  readily.  This 
grain  ration  is  either  commercial 
chick  food  or  two-thirds  cracked 
wheat  and  one-third  sifted,  finely 
cracked  corn.  The  third  and  fifth 
day,  more  grain  and  less  of  the  first 
described  mash  is  fed.  After  ten  days 
the  ration  is  as  follows:  Mash  at  8 
a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  grain  at  10  a.  m 
and  4  p.  m.  There  is  much  more  dan- 
ger of  over-feeding  than  under-feed- 
ing. 

Green  feed  of  some  kind  is  given  in 
abundance  after  the  first  week,  when 
they  are  turned  out  on  the  ground  a 
little  while  every  day,  as  there  is  dan- 
ger of  leg  weakness  if  this  is  not  done. 
No  water  is  given,  but  sour  milk  in- 
stead, until  the  pullets  are  out  on 
range  and  the  cockerels  in  fattening 
pens.  Great  cars  is  taken  to  keep 
the  brooder  house  clean,  the  compart- 
ments being  cleaned  out  every  two 
or  three  days. 

Care  of  Young  Pullets 
When  the  pullets  are  seven  weeks 
old  they  are  put  in  outdoor  coops 
about  two  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
long,  fifty  in  each  coop,  and  placed 
where  there  is  plenty  of  green  grass 
and  fresh  water.  When  they  are  three 
months  old  the  covers  of  the  coops 
are  removed,  so  that  the  pullets  will 
roost  on  the  fences  and  in  the  trees, 
like  their  ancestors.  While  on  the 
range  the  pullets  are  gradually 
changed  to  an  oat  and  barley  ration, 
while  the  mash  is  gradually  changed 
until  it  is  two-thirds  bran  and  one- 
third  shorts,  to  which  is  added  10 
per  cent  of  fish  meal  or  buttermilk. 

Feed  for  Laying  Hens 

Laying  hens  are  fed  a  gallon  of 
gray  oats  in  the  morning  and  the 
same  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  eve- 
ning, scattered  on  the  floor  of  the 
laying  house,  which  is  deeply  covered 
with  straw.  This  amount  is  for  100 
hens.  At  all  times  there  is  kept  be- 
fore the  hens  a  dry  mash  composed 
of  one-half  mill  run,  IS  per  cent  each 
of  corn  meal  and  soy  bean  meal,  20 
per  cent  beef  scraps  or  fish  meal. 
Skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk,  kale, 
oyster  shells  and  water  also  are  kept 
before  the  layers  constantly.  Green 
bone  is  fed  twice  a  week,  all  the  hens 
will  clean  up  readily.  The  feed  ration 
is  varied  somewhat  according  to  the 
market  price  of  the  various  materials. 

The  laying  hens  have  been  kept  in 
colony  houses  holding  150  birds  each, 
scattered  over  small  fields  which  are 
planted  to  grain  in  the  fall  and  spring, 
the  fall-sown  grain  furnishing  green 
feed  during  the  winter  and  the  spring- 
sown  during  the  summer.  Plowing 
the  ground  once  a  year  keeps  the  soil 
free  from  disease  germs. 

Hens  are  given  the  blood  test  by  a 
college  veterinarian,  and  those  in- 
fected with  white  diarrhoea  are  dis- 
carded. No  dropping  platforms  are 
used  in  the  laying  houses,  because 
these  bring  the  mites  and  manure 
up  close  to  the  hens.  The  floor  litter 
does  not  need  to  be  removed  oftener 
than  once  a  month,  when  fresh  straw 
is  substituted.  Roosts  are  painted 
twice  a  year  with  wood  preservative, 
which  kills  all  insects. 

Management  of  Breeding  Stock 

Breeding  birds,  including  one 
rooster  for  each  eighteen  hens,  are 
kept  in  separate  lots,  where  there  is  al- 
ways fresh  soil,  the  ground  being  culti- 
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Large^l  Pump  Organiza- 
tion specializing  in  the 
produ&ion  of  irrigation 
water  from  deep  wells 
is  at  your  service  when 
you  seledl  a  LAYNE  &> 
BOWLER,  TURBINE 
CENTRIFUGAL  Pump^ 

We  can  now  make  prompt  deliveries. 
Order  before  the  rush  season  starts. 
Your  credit  is  good  with  Layne  & 
Bowler.  Financial  aid  given  respons- 
ible land  owners.  Write  for  particulars. 
Request  Folder  No.  27 

LAYNE  ST  nflWI 

qOO  SANTA  FE  AVE. LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the  Ap- 
iary Department  of  the  Diamond  Match 
Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  la  in 
charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keepers,  is 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  In  the 
United  States,  and  maintains  a  constant 
excellence  of  product  and  unsurpassed 
service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  beginner 
for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng,  which  will  be 
promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  Our  Bulletin 
No.  120 
On  the  Subject  of 

GRASSES 


Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Our  Seeds. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Company 

620  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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CLASSIFIED  RATES 

6  cents  per  word. 
Advertisement**  must  reach  us  be- 
fore the  21st  of  each  month.  Changes 
of  copy  of  advertisements  running  till 
forbid  must  be  in  our  hands  by  the 
10th  of  each  month  Preceding  date 
of  issue.  Address,  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM,  Examiner  Building,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


FARMS^FOR_£ALE 

MEXICO 

Now  that  peace  Is  restored  In  Mexico  and 
prosperity  assured,  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  flocking  to  that  country,  real- 
izing Its  great  natural  richness  in  good  farm 
lands  and  minerals. 

We  are  the  owners  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
located  In  rich  river  valley,  and  are  now 
locating  American  farmers  on  it.  Out  best 
land  sells  at  $25  per  acre,  with  terms;  no 
better  land  to*  be  found  anywhere;  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  on  the  West  Coast.  Call  for  full 
Information  and  make  the  trip  with  us. 

INTERNATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL  AND 
DEVELOPMENT   CO..    S.  A., 
719  Merritt  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
FOR  SALE — 

240  acres  alfalfa,  vines  and  general  farm 
land;  under  gravity  water  system  from 
Kings  River;  canal,  side  gates  and  checks 
all  in;  no  charge  for  water  but  usual  up- 
keep of  60  cents  per  acre  annually.  Flow- 
ing well  for  domestic  use.  Soil  dark,  sandy 
loam.  Land  now  in  barley  and  leased  to  an 
OIL  COMPANY  now  drilling  near  by. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  good  ranch  with 
a  big  speculative  value,  It  will  pay  you  to 
look  this  up,  as  the  present  price  Is  less  than 
half  its  farm  value.  Owner  non-resident 
and  wants  to  sell.  This  Is  located  u.-mile 
from  paved  boulevards  and  schoolhouse  and 
close  to  a  good  town. 

Price  $100  per  acre,  14  cash,  balance  to 
MIL 

M.  S.  Robertson.  313  Story  Bldg., 
 Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

Carlsbad-by-the-Sea 

Winters  Like  Summer. 

Make  ycrur  home  at  CARLSBAD,  where 
living  and  ranching  conditions  are  nearly 
PERFECT!  No  freezes,  no  sandstorms,  no 
extreme  heat.  Two  highly  profitable  crops 
per  year,  and  returns  of  $500  an  acre  are 
frequently  made  off  each  crop.  For  folders, 
prices,   etc.,   call  on  or  write 

SOUTH   COAST  LAND  CO.. 
E.   M.   Claussen,   Sales  Manager, 
712  Garland  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
FOR  SALE — 88  Acres  Oregon  River  Bottom 

Loganberry  land,  adjoining  land  that  pro- 
duced 4%  tons  of  berries  per  acre  In  1919 
(as  per  article  page  9,  January  Issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Farm).  This  Is  a  fine  buy  for 
someone  that  desires  a  good-sized  vineyard 
or  to  plat  and  sell  In  5-  10-  or  20-acre 
tracts;  no  waste  land,  all  Joins  county  road, 
three  miles  east  of  Sheridan.  Oregon.  It  Is 
a  wonderful  buy.  For  further  particulars 
address  J.  O.  Brown.  Sheridan.  Oregon. 

RAISE  GRAPES 
Buy  5  or  10  acres  now  on  liberal  terms  at 
$40  an  acre,  and  have  an  independent  In- 
come in  three  years.  Not  necessary  for  you 
to  give  vp  your  present  business;  arrange 
with  us  to  plant  and  care  for  your  land 
until  it  is  producing.  Send  for  particulars. 
LEROT    LEONARD,    228    W.    4th    St.,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal.  

$20.00  AN  ACRE 
400  acres  on  Poza  River,  near  Hermosillo. 
capital  of  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Rich  soil,  will  grow  anything,  2 
crops  each  year.  Can  be  Irrigated.  Titles 
perfect-    Call  or  write  N.  B.  Anderson,  329 

Ochsner  Bldg..   Sacramento.  Cal.  

SIX  AND  68-100  ACRES,  all  good  land  and 
under  irrigation.  2  miles  from  Palermo 
and  4  miles  from  Oroville,  Cal. ;  price  $1000, 
with  good  terms;  will  grow  oranges  or 
olives  and  small  fruit.  C.  E.  Lineker, 
Palermo.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 80-acre  ranch;  40  In  6  ^-year- 
old  apple,  pear  trees;  2  pumping  plants 
worth  $500t>;  3-room  house;  8-Inch  concrete 
pipe  to  all  trees.  Snap,  $7600  cash.  In 
Victor  Valley.  Bueneman  Ranch.  901  E. 
8th  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER— 371  acres  moun- 
tain pasture,  spring  water  piped  to  house, 

5  acres  Emporers,  6  almond  trees  set  this 

year.     Good  buildings;  easy  terms.     H.  M. 

Little.  Rt.  B,  Box  231,  Sanger.  Cal.  

BARGAINS — Bargains.  Send  for  free  mag- 
azine of  farms,   unimproved   lands.  Any 

kind,   anywhere.     Western     Sales  Agency, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FINEST  place.  41  acres,  %-mlle  from  city 
limits  of  Brawley.   Best   grape   land:  all 

kinds  of  other  fruits.  Price  $15,000.  Fran- 
cls  Helny.  R.  F.  D.  4.  Brawley,  Cal. 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  NEAR  SAUGUS. 
Also  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  219\ Wilcox 

Bldg.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 80  acres  alfalfa  and  fruit  land. 

3  acres  bearing  fruit  trees,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.  Couple  acres  alfalfa,  good 
well,  plastered  house;  $60  per  acre,  part 
cash,  easy  terns.  Good  climate.  Geo. 
Harper.  HInlcler,  Calif 


COUNTRY  PROPERTY— For  Sale 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE — In  beautiful 
Monrovia,  8-room  house  for  country  gen- 
tleman's home;  2-acre  lot,  facing  on  three 
streets;  high,  sightly,  mountain  and  valley 
views:  $18,000.    O.  Park  Smith,  810  Wright 

&  Callender  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

OREGON — Write  for  list  of  Stock,  Grain, 
Fruit  and  Poultry  Ranches,  in  the  Grand 
Willamette   Valley.     Henry   Ambler,  Phllo- 

math,  Oregon.     Benton  County.  

GOOD  alfalfa  and  fruit  land  in  Northern  Los 
Angeles  County  In  the  artesian  water  belt, 
$60  an  acre,  one-fifth  cash.   Send  for  cir- 
culars. R.  &  L.  Ranch,  Fay  Bldg..  L.  A.,  Cal. 

REAL  ESTATE— Sale  or  Exchange 

IK   YOU  WANT   to  sell   or  exchange  your 
property,    write    me.     JOHN   J.  BLACK, 
110  St.  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 

WANT  to  buy  small  ranch,  some  improve- 
ments. 5  to  16  acres,  with  springs  or  near 
live  stream;  soil  deep,  suitable  for  nut, 
fruit,  etc.;  price  reasonable;  small  Initial 
payment  and  easy  terms.     P.   O.   Box  76, 

Oakland.  Cal.  

WANTED — To    hear    from    owner  of  good 
ranch  for  sale.    State  cash  price,  full  par- 
ticulars  D.   F.   Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.    O.  K.  Haw  ley,  Baldwin.  Wis.  

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  LANDS 


i«.  1  .  ACRES,  half  mile  from  Boulder,  Santa 
Cruz  mountains.  9 -room  double  con- 
structed house,  garage,  barn,  chicken  houses 
for  1000  hens.  2Vfc  acres  young  prunes, 
family  orchard,  4  springs  piped  to  house 
and  chicken  house.  Wood  for  fuel  and  posts. 
A  fine  home  and  summer  resorL  Main  road. 
Terms.  |5500.  Terms  $2500  cash,  balance 
long  time,  6%.    K.  N.  Leinss,  Boulder  .Creek, 

Calif.  

COUXTRV   HUMK   for  sale,   in   foothills  of 
Sonoma  Valley,  175  acres,  $10,000.  Write 
BoxeT^Kenw^od^ 

REAL  ESTAE  FOR  EXCHANGE 

40  ACRES.  EASTERN  WASHINGTON,  one 
mile  from  Ruby  railroad,  river,  log  house, 
barn,  spring  water,  fruit  trees,  good  soil,  no 
Irrigation;  stock,  lumbering,  mining;  would 
exchange.  Price  $2000 ;  bargain.  3-room 
furnished  cottage,  Newport,  Ore.,  fine  marine 
view,  2%  lots,  great  summer  resort;  Gov- 
ernment spent  thousands  for  harbor  im- 
provements; price  $1500.  Will  exchange  one 
or  both,  city  or  acreage.  .  N.  Leinss,  Box  ui- 
er  Crt-ek,  Cal.  

GOVERNMENT  LANDS 

SooTo^boo^'^cR^Es^^ 

In  United  States.  Send  for  free,  descrip- 
tive circular  of  our  100-page  book,  "The 
Homeseeker,"  tells  where  good  farm,  tim- 
ber, grazing  land  Is,  or  send  $2.00  for  book 
direct  from  the  Homeseeker,  Dept.  60,  336 
So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


2and  4-wheeled 

Auto  Trailer  Co. 

1322  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 

RA^M^RA^J^R^^IA^HIN^RY 

Learn  Autos 
Tractors 

Repairing  and  operating  all   makes;  can 
earn  while  learning.  Positions  secured.  Day, 
evening  classes.     Booklets   free.  Write 
LOS  ANGELES  AUTOMOBILE  ENGINEER- 
ING COMPANY, 
411  West  10th  St. 


RUMLEY  60-30  Oil  Pull  Tractor  for  sale  at 
bargain.  For  field  work,  also  stationary 
power  plant.  In  very  good  order.  Adapted 
especially  for  kerosene.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate  this.  A.  W.  Scott  Co.,  112  Pine 
St.,  San_  Francisco.  

EVERYTHING    SECOND-HAND — All  kinds 
stoves,  plumbing  supplies,  pipe,  farm  tools 
a  specialty.     Noah's  Ark,  609   East   1st  at. 
Phone  19750. 


"We  Pay  the  Postage" 

Don't  take  chances. 
Have  your  Kodak  finishing  done  by  experts. 
Mail  your  negatives  to 

Winstead  Photo  Finishing 
Co.,  Box  1116,  Los  Angeles 

"We  put  the  snap   in  snapshots." 
Write  for  our  new  price  list. 
T,et   us  enlarge  your  favorite  negative. 


WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  «  BLEWETT.  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Calif.  Es- 
tablished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on 
patents 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


PAINTS — WALL  PAPER 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 
ONE  PROFIT 

WHY 
PAY 
MORE? 

Flat  white,  $2.25  a  gallon.  Weatherproof 
roof  coating,  65c  gallon.  Best  house  paint, 
$2.50  gallon.  Outside  white,  $3  gallon.*  Lin- 
seed oil,  white  lead  at  wholesale.  Our  pred- 
icts are  the  best.  Our  prices  are  the  lowest. 
SEE  US  FIRST — WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

UNITED   WHOLESALE   PAINT  CO., 
•  39  South  Main  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  66070. 


Guaranteed  Paints 
Buy  Direct  From  Factory 
Save  SO  Per  Cent 

FLAT  WHITE.  $2.00;  HOUSE  PAINT,  $2.26; 
WHITE  ENAMEL,  $3.00;  ROOF  PAINT,  S6c 

WALL  PAPER 
WALL  PAPER 

150.000  ROLLS  OF  BEAUTIFUL  PAT- 
TERNS AT  SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  MAKE 
ROOM   FOR  FALL  STOCK. 

UNION    WHOLESALE    PAINT  CO., 
501   EAST  7TH   ST.   6435S.   LOS  ANGELES. 


PROTECT   your  outhouses,   barns   and  alio 
from  rust  and  rain. 
Red.  -i 

Grrl*n-  }    SI. 50  Per  Gallon 

Black!  > 

Will  not  scale  or  blister,  sure  protection 
for  tin.  Iron,  shingles  and  paper. 

Pacific  Paint  &  Supply  Co. 

60S  East  7th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Phone  11539 


PAINT 


We  can  save  you  70  per  cent  on  your  paint 
bill.  "Let  us  prove  It,"  Send  for  price  list 
and  cc/lor  card. 

THE  POWER  PAINT  WORKS, 

1218  H    E.   First  St.,   Los  Angeles,  CaL 


ROOFING  MATERIAL 


The  largest  roofing  dealers  In  the  West; 

1-ply  roofing,  $1.50:  2-ply.  $2:  1-ply.  $2.60, 
complete  with  nails  and  cement.  We  carry 
a  full  line  of  roof  and  house  paint. 

Angeles  Roofing  <&  Paper  Co. 

766-768  S.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  Broadway  5401.       Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MEDICAL^ 

HANNAH'S  ^DYSPEPSIA  TABLETS  quickly 
relieve  Dyspepsia,  Gas  cm  the  Stomach. 
Heartburn,  Belching,  Distress  after  meals  or 
Indigestion.  Don't  suffer  any  longer.  Send 
50c  for  a  package  today.  Relief  guaranteed 
or  your  money  refunded.  Percy  J.  Hannah, 
2S0  9th  ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  


ROL'P,  canker  and  chicken  pox.  Try  our 
Infallible  cure.  Nothing  like  It  on  the 
market.  3  days'  test  will  convince  you.  60o 
to  $1.00.  Ingiewood  Poultry  Co.,  Box  $42, 
Inylewood,  Cal.  


FITS.    A    reliable   remedy.      Instant  relief. 

Trial  bottle  FREE.  WARM'S  REMEDY 
CO.,  508  Lankershim  Bids..  Los  Angreles.  Cal 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CAN   lTfE   BE  PROLONGED? 
YES. 

CAN  DISEASE  BE  ELIMINATED? 

YES. 

Proven  without  a  question  of  a  doubt  on 
poultry.  Works  wonders  on  human  beings. 
Poultrymen  and  those  Interested  should  read 
New  Facts.  Drop  postal  for  Free  28-page 
booklet.  A.  E.  Burke,  Box  1133,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  _^ 

^EDUC^TJEOJ^AL^ 

FARM  ACCOUNTING  made  easy  by  the 
DOBBEL  SYSTEM.  Guaranteed  moat 
simple  and  practical.  Double  entry  results 
without  posting.  You  will  like  It.  Get  folder. 
F.  W.  Dobbel,  Box  173-0,  Sonoma',  Cal. 


PERSONAL 

MARRY.  TtTors'ANrtS^CONTTENfAL'COtJ- 
ple,  worth  from  $1000  to  $50,000,  seeking 
early  marriage;  descriptions,  photos,  Intro- 
ductions free.  Sealed.  Either  sex.  Send 
no-  money.  Standard  Cor.  Club,  Grayslake, 
111.  _ 


SACKS  FOR  SALE 


SACKS.  SACKS 
For  Sale — Burlap  bags,  all  kinds.  Eastern 

.UmkCo^niaSrtJ^ 

CHIROPRACTIC  COLLEGES 


FREE  CHIROPRACTIC   treatments,   981  B. 
nil)  St.,  Los  Angelea.  Dr    Cale.  presldent- 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS^ 

STRAWBERRIES — 1,000,000  plants,  leading 
varieties:  200.000  Cuthbert  Raspberry; 
100,000  Black  Cap  tips;  100,000  Loganberry 
tips.  Order  now,  low  prices.  Also  100, 004) 
choice  Peach  Seedlings;  will  grafe  In  plum* 
or  prunes  on  contract  for  fall  delivery  192L 
1-afayetie  Nursery  Co.,  Lafayette,  Ore. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  Guarantied.  New 
Oregons.  Gold  Dollars,  Premiers,  $6.00  par 
1000.  Magoons,  $6.00;  Everbearing,  $1.M 
per  100,  prepaid-  J.  W.  Vlnacke,  c.inby. 
Ore. 


NEW    OREGON    STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
for  sale.    All  orders  filled  promptly.  W.  8. 
Barnum.  Occidental,  Box  216.  Calif.  


Wit. 


erries  in  yoi 
ts  by  pares 
nia  8t.,  San 


CORY  Thornless  Mammoth  Blackberry, 
originated  here  at  Mountain  Pass  Ranch, 
Strong  plants,  $3.00  dozen,  postpaid;  also 
have  Phenomenal,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry, 
Currant  and  Giant  Crimson  Rhubarb. 
Mountain   Pass  Nursery,   Jamestown,  Calif 


BARTLETT  PEARS 
TILTON  APRICOTS 
J.    H.    HALE  PEACHES 
and    other    staple    Nursery   Stock.  Fruit 
Trees    are    still    scarce.      Order    now.  All 
stock  guaranteed.    Washington  Nursery  Co.. 
Toppenish.  Wash.    Dept.  O.  


CORY  THORNLESS  Mammoth  Blackberry 
Writs  for  descriptive  price  list.    Get  your 
plants  from  the  grower.     Win.  Mortenson. 
Rt.  A.  Box  209.  Lodl,  Cal.  


TRY  US — "Reliable"    Fruit    Trees.  Plants. 

Grain  and  Garden  Seeds,  on  approval 
Write  J.  L.  Laweon.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


FIELD  SEEDS,  GARDEN  STOCK 


GIANT  MARROW  CABBAGE.  Thorough)! 

tested  out  over  entire  California;  brings 
glowing  reports.  Larger  orders  proves  sn 
perlorlty  over  kale  everywhere  In  hardihood, 
tenderness,  richness  and  DOl'BLB  YIELD- 
ING qualities.  Entire  edible  trunk  Its  rich- 
est part — not  total  waste,  like  kale's.  Greed- 
ily eaten  by  "day  old"  chlx  to  horses 
Table  "greens."  500  np  GUARANTEED 
seed  packets,  25c;  6  such,  $1.00;  to  (acre 
supply).  $3.00.  botos  free.  Now  ideal  plant- 
ing time.  "GOLDEN  POT  LATCH"  Bnsk 
Pea  has  no  equal.  Packets,  15c;  8,  $1.00. 
Rare,  25c.  Instant  leak  stoppers,  In  agats, 
tinware,  etc.  E.  E.  Martin.  Ouaranleelng 
Seedsman.   B-l.   Bremerton,  Wash. 


RELIABLE  CABBAGE  SEEDS 
I  grow  them.   You  want  them.  Let's  gst 
together.  Write  ME  for  special  TRIAL  offer 
on  just  what  you  will  need.  Isaac  F.  Tilling- 
hast.   26   Podel  St.,  Santa  Rosa.  California, 


LIVESTOCK— Sheep,  Milch  Goaw 

FOR  SALE: — Young  bred  does  and  milkers. 

doe  kids  perfectly  msrked,  registered.  All 
from  good  milkers.  (All  priced  light.  Pure 
bred  Togg  bucks,  kids.    Alwsys  fresh  does 

La  Corona  Ooatery    El  Monte,  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK— Duroc  Jerseys 


DUROC- JERSEY — Choice  gilts    and  wean 
lings,  either  sex.    Breeding  and  satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed.     H.    E.    Boudier,  Breeder 
and   Shipper,  Napa,  CaL 


__Jliyi^STJ3CK— Hsii^s^t^. 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHIHES  writ* 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  Box  724,  Sacramento 

California-  

MUSIC— MUSICAL  INSTRUMTS 

SING  THE  LATEST  SONG 
"California,  the  Land  of  Golden  Dreams," 
order  from  your  music  dealer,  or  will  mall 
to  you  for  16  cents  a  copy.  Write  to  Fred 
Miller.  702  Safford  ave.,  Fresno,  Cal. 
HANDSOME  ORGAN  with  player  adjust- 
ment, pipe  organ  compass.  Suitable  for 
^'V^b^^£}}S^Jl2^Sh-£^!l^l'<'a-  Cal  if. 

DANCING  LESSONS 


DANCING.  Old-time  dancing  as  well  a* 
modern  dancing  at  Carl  F.  Horn's  School 
of  Dancing,  Eighth  and  Spring  sts.,  Los  An-- 
gelea  Every  Thursday — old-time  dancing 
Every  eve.  but  Thura,  modern  dancing.  Be- 
ginners' les8ons$LAdvanre.  10  lessons,  $1 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

and  all  equipment.  Including'  Ford  truck. 
3  wagons,  '1  horses,  can*,  bottles,  eto.  Routs 
located  in  Interior  city,  6000  population;  no 
competition.  Address  Box  848,  Orchard  and 
Farm  .   Lob  Angeles.  

TAXIDERMY,  FUR  DRESSING 

FURS   tanned,    mads    up;     game  tropniss 
mounted.     Address  "Parcels."  H.  F.  I-or- 
quln,  268  Market  St.,  San  Kranolaco,  Calif 
Furs  wanted. 

ASSAYERS  AND  GOLD  BUYERS 

GOLD,  amalgam,  rich  ore  bought,  cash;  as- 
saylng.   etc.     Pioneer  Asssylnc  Compsny. 
610   Market   street,   opposite   Palacs  HotsL 

San   Francisco.         _____  _ __ 

HELP  WANTED 

YOU    are    wanted    as    Government  Railway 
Postal     Clerk,     $13S-$U6     month  Men. 
women  over  17.     List  free.    Franklin  Insti- 
tute, l_ent^E.   Rochester.   N.   Y.  , 

~ToblcsnjoljGT?T^ 

books  Bought — choice  «nd  ™r»  tm^., 

a  specialty.  Dawson's  Book  Shop.  HI  S 
Hill  st.    Los  Anrels*.     Phone  «$!5o 


FARMERS'  CLASSIFIED  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY 


BABY  CBilCKS 
The  Kind  That  Live 

Our  baby  chicks  are  the  best  that  money 
can  buy.  Be  satisfied  with  no  other.  All 
electrically  hatched.  We  handle  all  varieties 
it  all  times  from  the  best  selected  stock 
for  egg  production  and  true  type  birds. 

We  HeEp  You  Raise  Them 

By  Instructing  you  how  to  raise  baby  chlx 
and  for  $6.00  will  send  you  a  box  containing 
the  entire  equipment,  food  Included,  to  raise 
100  chicks  for  three  weeks  with  the  least 
possible  loss. 

Write  us  today. 

Reliable  Poultry  Company 

<48  San  Fernando  Road,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
WORLD'S     LARGEST     BABY  CHICK 
DEALERS. 

We  are  in  a  position  to 
handle  orders  of  any  size 
for  late  fall  and  early 
spring  deliveries  of  all 
popular  kinds  of  baby 
chicks,  ducklings  and 
turkeys. 

Send  for  our  prices  and 
place  your  order  as  early 
as  possible,  so  as  to  be 
sure  of  getting  your  chicks 
at  the  time  you  want 
them. 

Pioneer  Incubators,  hot-water  brooders 
tireless  brooders,  feeders,  fountains,  reme- 
dies, etc.,  always  on  hand. 

PIONEER  HATCHERY, 
320  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Thompson's  Imperial  Ringlet 
Barred  Rocks 

Have  specialized  In  Barred  Rocks  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1919  Imported  a  pen  of  the 
strain  that  takes  every  prize  at  Madison 
Square  Gardens.  In  January  and  February, 
1921,  will  sell  a  few  settings  of  eggs  from 
this  stock;  also  Famous  Ferris  Strain  white 
Leghorns.  Write  for  particulars  about  my 
breeding  pens.  Prices  reasonable.  Harri- 
son   Dlbblee,    Mt.    View   Ave.,    San  Rafeul, 

Marin  Co.,  Cal.  

BUY  EARLY  CHICKS 

Early  hatched  chicks  aro  the  best  always. 
They  are  stronger,  much  easier  tor  raise  than 
late  chicks,  mature  and  lay  earlier,  develop 
Into  larger  and  better  birds.  We  are  now 
booking  orders  for  early  hatched  chicks.  Do 
not  fall  to  place  your  order  In  time  for  the 
early  hatches.  Several  varieties,  from  our 
own  breeding  pens.  Circular  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Beresford  Poultry  Farms,  San  Mateo, 

Calif.  

'WARD'S  Real  Red  Rhode  Island  Reds.  In 

competition  with  Eastern  stock  won  at 
the  State  Fair  as  follows:  2nd  cocks,  1st 
and  3rd  hens,  1st  and  3rd  cockerels,  1st  and 
3rd  pullets,  special  for  best  colored  female. 
Cockerels,  penB,  trios,  hatching  eggs  from 
carefully  mated  pens.  Write  for  circular. 
Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  39-B  South  Lincoln 
ave.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Hiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiimii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiuniinii  mum  num  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiig 


BABY  CHICKS — EGGS — Hoganized  White 
Leghorns  (none  better).  Brown  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  utility  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  choice  Anconas. 
Black  Minorca*  and  Blue  Andalusians,  bred 
for  heavy  egg  production.  Free  folder. 
Order  early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Route  1,  Box  246,  King  Road, 
San   Jose,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  Purebred  Schlotthauer 
Strain  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  bred 
to  lay.  All  breeding  stock  carefully  selected 
and  hoganized  for  thirteen  years  to  Insure 
heavy  laying  and  strong,  hardy  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery,  and  full  count. 
Write  for  booklet.  White  Plumage  Poultry 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Exeter,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  "Nothing 
better  In  poultry."  Wonderful  layers.  Hens 
and  pullets  for  sale:  also  choice  cockerels 
that  will  Improve  yorur  flock.  Now  booking 
orders.  Have  made  a  specialty  of  Barretl 
Rocks  for  over  twenty  years;  "that's  why" 
our  birds  win  at  all  the  leading  shows.  Cata- 
log  free.  Vodden's  Upckery,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

COCKERELS,  White  Leghorns  from  240  to 
280-egg  hens  mated  to  cocks  of  the  280- 
egg  type.  Bred  for  17  years  for  vigor, 
heavy  laying  and  standard  requirements. 
Trapneated  and  Hoganized.  McFarlane  and 
Barron  strains.  Hatching  eggs  and  chicks. 
A.  Worel,  R.  p.  3.  Napa,  Cal.  

BABY  CHICKS  from  good  layers.  Booking 
orders  now  for  1921  delivery,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  Leghorns.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  P.  O.  Box  67,  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX  from 
heavy-laying  HOGANIZED  STOCK.  Safe 
arrival  of  full  count,  live,  strong  chlx  guar- 
anteed Price  list  and  interesting  literature 
»n  application.     The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  418 

Sixth   st.,   lvtaluma,  Cal.  

WARD'S  SINGLE  COMB  REDS  * 
win  at  the  1920  State  Fair,  4  Firsts,  2  Sec- 
onds, 1  Third.  11  Specials.  Reds  largest  class 
In  show.  Hatching  eggs,  cockerels  and  pens. 
WARD'S  POULTRY  FARM.  39B  South  Lln- 

coln  avi-nno.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

WE   WILL   BOOK  ORDERS  for   Fall  and 
Spring  now.     Our  baby   chicks  have  no 
superiors    and    very   few    equals.      Ask  for 
price  list.     HICK'S  JUBILEE  HATCHERY, 

Petaluma,  Cal.  

ANCONAS,  cockerels.  16,  2  for  *9.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  or  money  refunded.    A.  8. 
Wilkinson,  Wlnton.  Cal. 


POULTRY 


BETTER   BABY  CHICKS 

We  are  adding  60,000- 
egg  capacity  to  our  pres- 
ent 110,000,  making  a  total 
of  170,000  eggs  In  the  in- 
cubators. 

Entirely  an  Electric 
Hatchery,  insuring  you  the 
best  chicks,  from  the  best 
'.  e  g  g  8,  properly  handled, 
honestly  counted  (two  ex- 
tra chicks  to  the  hundred); 
promptly  delivered  by  parcel  post  or  ex- 
press anywhere  within  72  hcrurs'  run  from 
Los  Angeles. 

We  surely  have  your  favorite  breed  In  the 
following  kinds:  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  Black  and  White 
Mlnorcas,  White  or  Silver  Laced  Wyan- 
dottes,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff  Leghorns,  also 
our  dependable  Oregon  McFarlane  White 
Leghorns. 

Pekln  ducklings  and  baby  turkeys. 
Why  not   send   for   price   list   and  place 
your  order  for  early  delivery? 

REDWING  HATCHERY, 
2030  East  Florence  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Phone  South  503  5W. 


SPECIAL    DELIVERY    BABY    CHICKS  • 
We    have    the  following 
varieties  of  thoroughbred 
chicks  every  week:  White 
Leghorns,   Anconas,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Extra  Fancy  Dark 
D  ^lA^^'J  I       R-        Reds    and  Barred 
^>-SuC"_L/        Rocks.      All    chicks  are 
*^        from     carefully  selected 
eggs  and    rigidly  cujyed 

flocks. 

This  year  all  chicks  are  sent  by  Parcel 
Post  .  Special  Delivery,  thus  delivering  at 
your  door  chicks  In  the  best  possible  con- 
dition and  in  the  shortest  length  of  time. 

You  should  send  for  price  list  and  put 
your  orders  In  early. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  HATCHERY.  Harold 
C.  Hebard,  Prop.,  Sant»  Ana.  Calif.  


Because  they  are  prop- 
erly hatched  and  han- 
dled and  we  can  supply 
chicks 

EVERY  DAY 
— We  guarantee  a  full 
count    of    live  chicks 
at  destination  on  lots  of  25  or  more. 
— Poultry— all  breeds.    Send  for  Price  List. 
—EVERYTHING    IN     HAIR     FUR  AND 
FEATHERS. 

FANCIERS'  EXCHANGE, 
640  S.   Main  St.   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — One  million  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn baby  chicks  from  heaviest  laying 
(Hoganized)  stock  for  Spring  1921  delivery. 
January  prices.  $5.00  per  25.  $10.00  per  50, 
$18.00  per  100.  Special  prices  500  and  10C0 
lots.  Safe  delivery  live  vigorous  chicks 
guaranteed.  No  money  In  advance;  pay  on 
delivery.  Order  early  chicks  now  and  realize 
big  broiler  profits.  Finest  hatchery  In  the 
world.     Established  1898. 

MUST  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
432  Seventh  St.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  HATCHERY.  Pure- 
Blooded  and  Standard-Bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  (Martin  and  Amos  Strains).  Fine 
cockrels  now  for  sale.  Winners  at  State 
Fair,  '  1919-1920.  Booking  orders  now  for 
baby  chicks  for  February,  March,  April,  May 
and  June.    I,.  J.  Amos,  Mountain  View.  Cal. 


CHICKS  HATCHED  ELECTRICALLY  are 
the  best.  They  have  the  "pep,"  therefore 
easier  to  raise,  grow  faster,  develop  Into 
layers  sooner.  Writefor  prices,  catalog  and 
information.     Petaluma    Electric  Incubator 

Co..  Petaluma.  Calif.  

REAL  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  from  high 
grade  trap-nested  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
our  specialty.  Orders  being  booked  for  next 
season.  Send  for  folder.  Chalney  Ranch, 
Burnett.   L.   A.   Co..  Calif.  

WATCH  US  GROW — "Quality  Chicks."  We 
arc  now  booking  orders  for  the  season  of 

1921.     White   and   Brown   Leghorns,    R.  I. 

Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.     Order  early.  E. 

W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal.  

SANTA  CRUZ    Hatchery,    established  1910. 

Hatching  from  select  stock  of  best  layers. 
All  breeds,  but  White  Leghorns  a  specialty. 
Eric  Rosenqulst,  308  Broadway,  Santa  Cruz, 
Calif.  

"EASTMAN'S      Bred-to-Lay"  Trapnesled 
Barred  Rocks.    Now  booking  for  January 
chicks.    Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fairmead, 
Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — Thoroughbred  White  Leg- 
horns,  Hoganized.    Nor  dead  or  weak  ones 
charged   for.     Schellville   Hatchery,  Schell- 
ville.  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 

DAY  OLD  CHIX — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds. 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Black  Mlnorcas,  An- 
conas,   Buff,    White   and    Brown  Leghorns. 

ENOCH  CREWS.  Seabrlght.  Cal.  

THOROUGHBRED     Light     Brahmas.  and 

Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels  for  breeding. 
Write  for  prices.    F.  H.  Krelle.  128  S.  Gage 

St.,  Los  Angeles.  

THOROUGH  BRED  R.  I.  ROCKS,  trapneated 

matings,  $2.50  per  setting;  record  210  snd 
better.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Warren,  36  Little  Delmas 

ave..   San  Jose,  Cal.  

1920     STATE     FAIR     winners,  Columbian 

Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale.  George  Aumock, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


GUINEA  PIGS,  MICE,  RATS,  ETC. 

GUINEA   PIGS   for  sale.     Blacks.  Whites. 

reds  and  creams;  also  broken  colors. 
Write  me  your  wants.  J.  E.  Love,  104 
South   Rose  ave.,   Lamanda  Park,  Cal. 


TURKEYS  AND  GEESE 


BIRDS,  DOGS,  PETS 


WANTED — To  buy  canaries,  parrots,  doves, 
dogs,  cats,  guinea  pigs:  animals  all  kinds. 
Box  867,  Orchard  and  Farm,  San  Francisco. 


MAMMOTH  Branze  turkeys.  Gold  Nugget 
prize  strain.  Get  your  breeding  stock  now. 
Hens,  $7  to  $10  each.  Toms  from  $10  to 
$25  each.  Toulouse  breeding  geese,  $10  pair 
R.  I.  Red  roosters  from  $5.  Inglewood  Poul- 
try Co.,  Box  242,  Inglewood,  Cal. 


HART'S   MAMMOTH   BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Large,  well-marked  yearling  hens.  Thrifty 
young  stock  of  both  sexes.  Single  birds, 
pairs,  trios,  etc.  Eggs  in  season.  Albert 
M.  Hart.  Clements.  Calif 


GOOD  TURKEY   RANGE— Unlimited  range 
and  feed,  also  good  climate.  Liberal  terms. 
Address  John   G.   Mee,  St.   Helena,  Cal. 


FOR   SALE — Bourbon    Red   Turkeys.  Mrs 

RABBITS  AND  PIGEONS 

WE  WANT  RELIABLE  PEOPLE  to  raise 
Fur-Bearing  Rabbits  for  us  In  their  back 
yards,  spare  time.     We  furnish  stock  and 

JSJ^  each  for  a"  y°u  raise. 
SUNSET  FUR  CO.,  507  Lankershlm  Bldg  , 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


HAVE  A  FEW  Gray  Flemish  bucks  and 
does  from  heavyweight,  prize-winning 
stock.  Going  away  for  the  summer;  will 
sell  very  low.  Dr.  Whittlesey,  1017  S  Boyle 
ave.,  Los  Angeles. 

HIMALAYAN  Bucks,  fine  pedigreed  stock; 

breeding  age.  $5.00  ,  each.  Himalayan  Fur 
Farmj^Pasad^naj^^Cjar^Stat^^ 

POULTRY  REMEDIES 

^R°W~c£br0LIN^^ 

In  poultry  houses.  Preserves  wood  against 
rot  and  premature  decay. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO 

222  E.  Water  St..  Portland.  Oregon. 
Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SALE=== 


O.  D.  Wool  Blankets   $5,00 

O.  D.  Wool  Breeches   2.25 

O.  D.  Wrap  Leggings  l!oO 

O.  D,  Wool  Shirts    3.00 

O.  D.  Cotton  Breeches    1.00 

O.  D.  Wool  Toques   .  .  l!oO 

New  Chocolate  Army  Shoes,  size 

7J/2D  only    5.25 

9x15  Canvas  Covers    7.50 

11x15  Canvas  Covers   .10.00 

12- lb.  Can  Bacon    2.60 

1-  lb.  Can  Corned   Beef  Hash..!!  .25 

2-  lb.  Can  Corned   Beef   Hash  45 

6- lb.  Can  Roast  Beef  95 

2- lb.  Can  Corned   Beef   45 

Postage  on  above  prepaid  to  all  Cali- 
fornia points. 

9x9  Wall  Tents   $17.50 

16x16  Pyramidal  Tents   30.00 

Shelter  Tents    3.00 

Cavalry  Riding  Saddles    1500 

Army  Pack  Saddles    20.00 

All  stock  in  perfect  condition  and 
superior  to  commercial  goods. 

Any  size  canvas  cover  made  to  order. 

Goods  shipped  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  check  or  money  order. 

M.  Levin  &  Sons,  2201  3rd  St. 

San  Francisco.  Phone  Park  418 

Save  Money — Buy 
Pipe  From  Us 

Farmers.  Miners,  Builders  —  people  in 
every  kind  of  business  are  saving 
money  buying  used  or  renewed  pipe 
from  us.  We  sell  every  kind  of  pipe. 
Send  in  a  list  of  your  requirements 
today  and  get,,  our  prices.  We  have 
saved  hundred*'  of  people  33  1-3  to  50 
per  cent  on  their  pipe  bills.  Here's  a 
partial  list  of  some  of  the  miles  of  pipe 
we  have  in  stock  for  immediate  de- 
livery:— 

8000  Ft.    6"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
700  Ft.    8"  Riveted  16  Gauge 
5000  Ft.  12"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
1000  Ft.  18"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
800  Ft.  22"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
300  Ft.  24"  Riveted  14  Gauge 
500  Ft.  36"  Riveted  12  Gauge 
10,000   feet  light   wrought   Iron   8"  pipe 
with  enst  Iron  collars. 

All  ahove  pipe  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
Inspected  nnd  ready  for  Immediate  use. 

We  also  have  large  quantity  standard  pipe 
and  screw  casing,  pressure  tested  and 
guaranteed. 

Don't  delay — write  for  our  prices  on  your 
pipe  requirements  today. 

PACIFIC  PIPE  COMPANY, 
227  Howard  St..  Sad  Francisco,  Cal. 
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vated  in  part  of  the  lots  while  the 
others  are  occupied.  On  the  south 
side,  the  direction  from  which  the 
prevailing  winds  blow,  there  is  a 
board  fence  from  which  a  four-foot 
roof  projects  over  the  roosts.  Chick- 
ens are  more  hardy  and  vigorous  when 
kept  in  this  manner  and  the  exposure 
does  not  appear  to  hurt  them. 

The  new  laying  houses  hold  301) 
hens  each  and  are  provided  with  elec- 
tric lights,  which  are  turned  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  afford  the  hens  a  longer 
working  day.  Trap  nests  have  been 
installed  and  careful  records  of  indi- 
vidual hens  are  being  kept.  An  egg 
crate  and  a  tally  sheet  are  suspended 
from  an  overhead  track  in  front  of 
the  nests,  which  are  placed  at  a  con- 
venient height  along  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  and  this  crate  and  sheei 
are  pushed  along  as  the  eggs  are  gath- 
ered. As  each  egg  is  taken  from  un- 
derneath a  hen  it  is  placed  directly 
into  the  crate  and  the  number  of  the 
hen  entered  on  the  tally  sheet. 

Average  eggs  weigh  about  54 
pounds  to  the  case,  55  pounds  being 
graded  as  standard.  College  View 
eggs  weigh  62  pounds,  an  extra  7 
pounds  above  the  standard.  Even 
the  pullet  eggs  weigh  57  pounds 
Market  eggs  are  shipped  twice  a  week 
to  Portland  and  sold  direct  to  a  retail 
dealer,  who  pays  a  few  cents  a  dozen 
above  the  wholesale  price. 

Some  persons  blame  Hanson  foi 
not  joining  the  new  egg  marketing 
association,  but  he  cannot  see  his 
way  clear  to  do  this.  In  the  first 
place  he  would  be  charged  a  member- 
ship fee  of  $200,  and  while  the  price 
received,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  association,  might  be  a  little 
above  the  wholesale  quotations,  it 
could  scarcely  equal  the  price  which 
the  retailer  is  now  paying  Hanson 
since  the  association  sells  to  whole- 
salers, not  retailers.  Even  if  it  sold 
to  retailers  the  association  would 
have  to  charge  growers  with  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  Nevertheless,  Han 
son  believes  the  association  is  a  good 
thing,  because  average  egg  producer* 
can  market  their  product  co-oper 
atively  to  advantage. 

His  Success  Inspiring 

As  a  result  of  Hanson's  sueces» 
with  poultry,  Corvallis  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  Petaluma  of  Oregon 
There  is  a  big  commercial  hatchery 
and  a  number  of  poultrymen  are  mak 
ing  good  money  in  the  chicken  busi 
ness.  The  past  season  Hanson  sold 
about  35,000  eggs  for  hatching,  mostly 
at  15  cents  each,  and  something  over 
75,000  baby  chicks  at  20  cents  each 
or  a  little  more  than  this  price,  on 
an  average.  Chicks  are  shipped  as 
far  south  as  Central  California,  and 
a  single  Southern  Oregon  customei 
bought  6000. 


Special  Prices  While  They 
Last  on  Walking  Plows 


9-inch  all  steel  South  Bend 

plow  $17.50 

10-inch  all  steel  South  Bend 

plow  $19.75 

12-inch  all  steel  South  Bend 

plow  $23.25 

Davenport  Implement  Co. 
110  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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'Bean 

Turbine  Pump 
Recently 
Installed  for 
J.  Speciale 
near  San  Jose 


WATER! 


The  water  level  in  Mr.  Speci- 
ale's  well  was  getting  so  low 
that  his  old  vertical  pump  was 
almost  useless.  Instead  of  dig- 
ging the  pit  deeper  and  trying 
to  use  the  old  pump  a  little 
longer,  he  installed  a  Bean 
Turbine  in  the  same  well  and 
solved  his  water  problem  for 
all  time.  You  can  do  the  same. 
Sign  the  coupon. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

101  W.  JULIAN  ST.,   SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
Branches:    Fresno    LoS  Angeles 


(Clip  Out  and  Mail) 


Turbine  Pumps 


:    BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 
101  w.  Julian  Street 
San  Jose.  Calif. 

■  Distance  to  water  below 

•  surface  of  ground  

■  Probable  distance  to  water 

•  when  pumping     ,  , 

•  /  /  water  is  to  be  raised  a- 
;  bove  surface  of  ground,  how 
I  high?  (Length  and  size  of 

•  pipeline)   

■  Volume  of  water  desired 

\  {Qals.  per  min.)   

|  (Inches)  

•  If  you  have  pit,  pie 

:  width  length ,  

j  depth  . 

;  H."P.  of  motor  or  engine  if 

:  you  have  that  equipment 

•  Qive  total  depth  of  well 

•  Inside  Diameter  of  well   

•  Is  well  straight  and  truel  

•  Is  electric  pou-er  available?.... 

•  Name  , 

•  Address  .  

•  Rural  Route  No..  

i 

J  (SO-PS)     ftw   , 


and 
>izes 


Exchange  Pennies  for  Dollars 

It  pays  to  invest  in  cow  health.  The  cost 
of  a  package  of  Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow 
medicine,  is  measured  in  cents;  the  increased 
milk  income  from  a  healthy  cow  is  reckoned 
in  dollars. 

Kow-Kare  enjoys  a  quarter-century  record 
of  leadership  in  the  prevention  and 
successful  treatment  of  all  cow  ailments 
due  to  weakened  digestive  or  genital 
organs,  such  as  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Lost  Appetite,  Scouring, 
Bunches  and  Abortion.  The  Kow-Kare 
treatment  is  inexpensive  but  produces 
prompt  and  visable  results.  One  trial  will 
convince  you. 

Buy  Kow-Kare  from  feed  dealers,  general 
stores  or  druggists. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDON VILLE,  VT. 
NOTE:  Ths  Trade- mark  nam*  has  been  chanted  from 
KOW-KURE  to  KOW-KARE — ft  name  mors  exprwtlvo 
of  BOTH  til*  PREVENTIVE  and  CURATIVE  duali- 
ties of  ths  remedy.  There  Is  lint  the  slightest  change 
In  formula  or  manufacture. 


The  Up-to-Date  Farm  Offio 

THE  old  fashioned  farmer  who  fig- 
ured profit  and  loss  on  a  scratch 
pad,  if  at  all,  very  often  was  successful 
in  producing  big  crops  and  fine  live 
stock  without  knowing  how  much  he 
was  making  or  losing. 

Modern  office  supplies  and  up-to- 
date  bookkeeping  methods  have  found 
a  definite  and  important  place  in  the 
modern  food  producer's  office.  The 
farm  office  that  Is  equipped  with  such 
devices  as  a  typewriter,  a  check  protec- 
tor and  an  adding  machine  indicates 
good  business  judgment  on  the  part 
of  its  owner. 

The  Adding  Machine 

Not  long  ago  the  average  farmer 
would  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
value  of  an  adding  machine  in  his  busi- 
ness. There  are  many  things,  how- 
ever, for  which  this  modern  device  can 
be  used  on  the  farm.  A  small  machine 
can  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  fig- 


! — Its  Use  and  Equipment 

ure  and  a  number  of  farmer  users  re- 
port that  their  machines  have  returned 
their  first  cost  in  one  year. 

"I  was  a  very  poor  bookkeeper  be- 
fore securing  my  adding  machine," 
writes  one  farmer  of  his  experience, 
"not  because  of  lack  of  ability  but 
because  I  never  seemed  to  have  the 
time  for  the  work  after  a  hard  day  In 
the  field.  The  machine  so  simplified 
the  keeping  of  records  that  my  dread 
of  the  work  vanished.  I  found  that  I 
could  not  only  add  but  subtract,  divide 
and  multiply  mechanically.  It  was  a 
simple  task  to  total  monthly  milk  and 
egg  reports  and  to  figure  up  entries 
for  expenses  and  sales." 

The  day  is  rapidly  approaching,  If  it 
has  not  already  dawned,  when  there 
will  be  no  distinction  between  farm- 
ing and  other  types  of  business.  The 
farm  is  a  great  manufacturing  plant  of 
many  departments.  Its  management 
calls  for  the  use  of  tbe  most  modern 
equipment. 


My  Simple  Bookkeeping  System 


AFTER  studying  various  plans, 
more  or  less  complicated,  for 
keeping  books  and  records  of  farm 
operations,  I  finally  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  my  own,  based  on  the  age-old 
custom  of  keeping  a  diary.  It  serves 
my  purpose  so  admirably  and  in  so 
many  ways  that  I  shall  describe  it  for 
the  benefit  of  other  Orchard  and  Farm 
readers. 

I  have  a  diary  for  the  year,  such  as 
may  be  purchased  at  any  stationery 
store.  It  is  a  large  one,  with  several 
pages  for  each  day,  and  with  board 
covers.  It  is  too  large  to  carry  In 
one's  pocket.  I  keep  it  on  my  desk, 
and  write  in  it  each  evening,  or  at 
least  every  other  evening. 

The  diary  is  not,  of  course,  the  sys- 
tem of  books.  It  serves  as  a  "Jour- 
nal," from  which  entries  may  be  made 
into  an  ordinary  ledger  at  leisure.  But 
it  is  much  more  than  a  journal,  for  In 
it  is  a  record  of  everything  that  is 
done  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  cash 
transactions.  Here  is  a  sample  page 
from  the  diary: 


July  5th,  1920. 
Check  to  John  Smith  (paid  off) 

Ck.  No.  189   $49.00 

(Worked  three)  days  at  harvest 
wages;  started  June  15th,  at  $60 
a  month. 

Jones  and  Black  repaired  machin- 
ery half  day.  Sent  for  parts  for 
mower,  Jenkins  Implement  Com- 
pany. 

Bred  roan  cow,  "Tillie." 

Received  $15  from  Fred  Jones  on 

grain  account. 

Such  a  page,  together  with  my  check 
book  stubs,  gives  me  a  pretty 
good  record  of  my  day's  Income,  out- 
go and  distribution  of  work.  By  going 
through  the  diary  once  a  week  and 
taking  from  it  Items  to  be  entered  in 
my  time  (wage)  book  and  ledger,  I  am 
able  to  simplify  my  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem. For  the  average  general  farmer, 
unable  to  afford  a  bookkeeper  and 
unwilling  to  inaugurate  an  expensive 
and  complicated  cost-accounting  sys- 
tem, I  think  this  plan  Ideal.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  diary  the  basis,  how- 
ever, of  any  kind  of  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
complex. — Albert  J.  Mason. 


Clearing  Old  Tomato  Vines  Siphoning  Is  a  Real  Help 


INSTEAD  of  cutting  old  tomato  vines 
with  a  hoe,  preparatory  to  cleaning 
up  the  patch,  let  them  remain  until 
thoroughly  dry,  '  then  run  over  them 
with  a  harrow.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  vines  are  broken  up  so  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  plow, 
and  the  straw  is  left  to  benefit  the 
soil. — J.  G.  Hootman. 

Handy  Man's  Hint 

ONE  "handy  man"  of  my  acquaint- 
ance considers  a  can  of  axle 
grease  almost  as  essential  as  the  ham- 
mer in  driving  nails  into  hard  wood. 
Bending  of  the  nails  and  splitting  of 
the  wood  Is  avoided  by  dipping  the 
point  of  each  nail  in  grease,  he  has 
discovered. — A.  J.  M. 


Rust  Is  Costly 

FARM  implements  either  wear  out, 
rust  out  or  break.  A  break,  as  a 
rule,  does  not  permanently  disable  the 
machine — a  new  part  repairs  the  dam- 
age. 

A  machine  does  not  wear  out  for  a 
long  time  unless  rust  is  permitted  to 
get  In  its  deadly  work.  And  rust  is 
bo  easily  prevented.  A  little  good 
metal  paint  having  rust  inhlbltive 
properties  will  prevent  rust.  A  small 
supply  of  it  kept  on  every  farm  and 
used  to  touch  up  bare  spots  as  fast 
as  they  appear  would  double  the  life 
of  most  farm  machinery. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  the  job  isn't 
neatly  done.  Farm  machinery  Isn't 
supposed  to  look  pretty.  It's  the  util- 
ity, the  saving  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. 


SIPHONING  can  be  accomplished: 
First,  by  using  atmospheric  pres- 
sure for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
water  or  other  fluids  from  a  slightly 
higher  level  to  a  lower  level  over  all 
kinds  of  seemingly  Impossible  places: 
second,  by  using  the  weight  of  the 
water  for  a  continued  flow  after  the 
circulation  is  started  by  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Siphoning  may  be  Illustrated  by  tak- 
ing a  piece  of  rubber  hose  or  tubing. 
Place  one  end  in  a^flaae  of  water,  draw 
on  the  rubber  tubing  and  when  you 
have  all  the  air  out  the  water  will  flow 
uninterruptedly  until  the  supply  in  the 
glass  Is  exhausted,  provided  always 
that  the  intake  end  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  exhaust  end. 

We  will  say  that  you  live  in  the  foot- 
hills and  have  a  fine  spring  of  water 
two  miles  way.  in  the  rough,  rocky 
defiles.  To  bring  the  water  to  your 
house  by  gravity  you  may  have  to  make 
long  detours  to  keep  on  grade,  but  by 
siphoning  you  can  go  up  hill  and  down 
straight  to  your  door,  making  a  large 
saving  by  using  less  pipe. 

You  can  use  any  sized  pipe  from  hair 
inch  up  to  ten  feet  In  diameter.  You 
can  go  under  livers,  over  mountain 
ranges,  down  one  side  of  a  canyon  and 
up  the  other  at  your  pleasure  and  the 
only  thing  that  you  nave  to  keep  in 
view  Is.  don't  have  any  place  in  your 
pipe  line  higher  than  your  Intake  with- 
out having  a  valve  to  let  the  air  out 
of  the  pipe  when  priming,  and  know 
for  a  certainty  that  the  discharge  is  at 
least  one  foot  lower  than  the  Intake. — 
D.  G.  Cumbt-rland,  AJo,  Ariz. 
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Use  for  Old  Concrete 

IN  MAKING  concrete  foundations  for 
buildings,  I  have  effected  a  great  sav- 
ing: by  usinr  old  broken  concrete  and 
large  rocks  In  connection  with  the  fresh 
concrete. 

When  making  the  form  for  the  foun- 
dation I  put  up  the  inside  of  the  form, 
then  place  large  blocks  of  concrete 
close  against  this  side,  but  far  enough 
away  so  that  fresh  concrete  can  be 
poured  between  them  and  the  form. 
The  bottom  of  the  blocks  may  project 
beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the  form,  as 
the  bottom  board  on  the  outside  need 
not  reach  the  ground,  a  ridge  of  dirt 
being  thrown  up  to  keep  the  fresh  con- 
crete .from  running  away.  The  size  of 
the  blocks  could  be  just  small  enough 
to  come  within  a  half  inch  of  the  top 
and  sides  of  the  form. 

Lay  blocks  along  the  form  the  whole 
wall  around.  Pour  concrete  over  the 
smaller  rocks  until  they  are  covered  at 
least  a  half  inch  thick,  then  lay  more 
rocks  and  pour  more  concrete,  taking 
care  that  the  rocks  are  wet,  surrounded 
with  concrete  and  firmly  tamped.  Con- 
tinue In  this  way,  maintaining  a  level 
at  the  top. 

The  concrete  blocks  can  be  easily 
broken  by  striking  them  with  a  sledge 
on  the  smooth  side.  The  rocks  may  be 
placed  so  that  they  do  not  interfere 
with  reinforcement.  Where  they  are 
broken  Into  small  pieces  they  can  be 
used  for  foundations  of  sidewalks,  etc. — 
F.  A.  Wilkendorf,  Woodland,  Cal. 


A  Handy  Carrier 

This  device,  with  overhead  trolley, 
nerves  a  triple  purpose  at  the  Fontana 
Ranch,  San  Bernardino  County.  For 
cleaning  the  hen  house,  a  litter  carrier 
is  attached.  At  feeding  time,  the  va- 
rious mixtures  are  transported  on  the 
platform.  And,  when  the  eggs  are 
gathered,  they  are  graded  and  packed 
directly  from  the  nesttr,  as  shown  by 
Poultry  Superintendent  Hauser  in  the 
picture. 


Dangerous  for  Poultry 

NEVER  feed  spoiled  or  sour  canta- 
loupes or  cantaloupe  rinds  of  any 
kind  to  chickens,  is  the  advice  of  a  San 
Fernando  Valley  poultrymen,  who  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able birds  in  learning  the  lesson. 

Another  farmer  Indirectly  had  a 
similar  and  disastrous  experience  with 
cantaloupe  seeds  which  he  threw  into 
I  a  leaky  barrel.  The  chickens  drank 
some  of  the  water  running  from  the 
barrel,  and  many  died  within  24  hours. 
—A  friendly  tip  to  ORCHARD  AND 
FARM  readers  from  one  of  their  num- 
ber. 


Compromise  for  a  Hotbed 

A GOOD  .cover  for  seedlings  planted 
in  a  box  or  "flat"  to  protect  them 
from  birds  and  winds,  and  to  retain 
some  of  the  day's  warmth  over  night, 
may  be  made  In  this  way: 

Make  a  frame  about  four  inches  high 
to  rest  closely  on  the  edges  of  the  flat 
r  Fit  glass  In  grooves  In  top  and  sides  of 
this  frame.  An  easier  and  cheaper 
way  is  to  tack  "glass  cloth"  over  it. 
If  several  flats  of  the  same  size  are 
used,  this  transparant  box  may  be 
,  moved  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
seedlings  become  old  enough  to  do 
without  it.  The  standard  size  flat  Is 
18x18x3  Inches.  —  'Hugh  V.  Harris, 
^ebastopol,  Calif. 


CHANDLER  SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


The  Chandler  Touring  Car 


It  Offers  So  Much  More 
For  So  Much  Less 


The  Chandler  price  has 
always,  regardless  of  the  de- 
mand, been  based  on  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit 
and  nothing  else.  An  oversold 
condition  of  the  trade  has 
never  moved  the  price  up.  And 
today,  the  Chandler  is,  by  4ong 
odds,  the  most  closely-priced 
fine  car  in  the  American 
market. 

Chandler  [holds  its  leader- 
ship among  Sixes  so  distinctly 
because  it  offers  so  much  more 
for  so  much  less. 


It  leads  because  of  its  endur- 
ance and  great  motor,  unsur- 
passed for  flexibility  of  power. 

It  leads  because  of  its  sturdy 
construction  throughout  and 
the  character  of  service  it 
renders  to  more  than  eighty 
thousand  owners. 

Chandler  bodies  are  of  hand- 
some  design,  roomy  and 
comfortable.  The  open  cars 
are  upholstered  in  genuine 
hand-buffed  leather,  the 
closed  cars  in  silk  plush. 


There  is  a  Chandler  dealer  somewhere 
near  you.  See  him  or  write  us  for  catalog 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Paaaenger  Touring,  $1895  Four-Paaaenger  Roadater,  $1895 

Four-Paaaenger  Dispatch,  $1975 
Seven-Paaaenger  Sedan,  $2995  Four-Paaaenger  Coupe,  $2895  Limouaine.  $3395 

(All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

THE  CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WITTE 

LEVER  CONTROLLED 

Log  Saw 


F.0.B 

._  K  C 

Engine,  8»w,  Etc.,  all  complete,  ^aamu  am. 
From  Pittsburgh  add  $6.80.  ait  In  Terai.  Folder  FPSE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

31 W  Oakland  Avanua  i  '<i>i Emplr.  Bulldl 

■  City,  MS.  f|fc  Ptttaburfh.  P.. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dof  Mid  iota* 

BOOK  ON  i 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Wert  31st  Street,  New  York 

UNION  SURE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


12 


Meets  the  demand  for  a  tractor  to  do  all  farm  work. 

UNION  TOOL  COMPANY,  TORRANCE,  CAL. 


When  Answering  Advertisements  Always  Mention  Orchard  and  Farm. 
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ORCHARD    AND  FARM 


Got  117  Eggs 
Instead  of  3 

Says  One  of  Our  Readers 


One  of  our  readers  says,  "  'More  Eggs' 
Increased  my  supply  from  3  to  117 
eggs."  You,  too,  can  reap  bigger 
profits  than  ever,  by  making  sure  of 
*  big  egg  yield  this  winter.  A  scien- 
tific tonic  has  been  discovered  that 
revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called 
""More  Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few 
cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you 
will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with 
results. 


O  tou  wish  to  try  tMs  great  profit  maker,  limply 
•rite  a  postcard  or  letter  to  E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poult* 
expert,  B7S9  Reefer  Bldg..  Kansas  Citr.  Mo.,  and  ask 
•or  bis  special  free  package  $1.00  offer.  Don't  send 
any  money  Mr  Reefer  will  sand  you  two  S1.00  pack- 
wee  of  "More  Eggs.-  You  pay  the  postman  upon 
tellrery  only  Jl.oo,  the  pries  of  lust  one  package. 
Jhe  other  package  being  free.  The  Million  Dollar 
Merchant*  Bank  ef  Kansaa  City.  Mo.,  guarantees  If 
rou  are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  your  dollar  will  be  re- 
turned at  any  lime,  within  SO  days— on  request  No 
risk  to  you.  Write  today  for  this  special  free  offer 

160  Hens— 1500  Eggs 

[  have  fed  two  boxes  of  "More  E&ira"  to  my 
aens  and  I  think  they  have  broken  the  egg 
mcoTd.  I  have  1«0  White  Leghorns  and  In 
•xactly  21  days  I  got  125  dozen  eggs. 

MRS.  H.  M.  PATTON,  Waverly,  Mo. 
"MORE  EGGS"  PAID  THE  DEBTS 
I  can't  express  In  words  how  much  I  have 
teen  benefited  by  "More  Eggs."    I  have  paid 
my  debts,  clothed  the  children  in  new  dresses 
and  that  is  not  all — I  paid  my  pastor  his 
lues.    I  sold  42 V4  dozen  eggs  last  week,  set 
•  dozen,  ate  some,  and  had  1^4  dozen  left. 
MRS.  LENA  McBROON,  Woodbury,  Tenn. 

1200  EGGS  FROM  29  HENS 
The  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  did  wonders  for 
me.    I  had  29  hens  when  I  got  the  tonic  and 
was  getting  five  or  six  eggs  a  day,  April  1st 
«ad  over  1200  eggs.  I  never  saw  the  equal. 
EDW:  MEEKER.  Pontlac,  Mich. 
IS  HENS — 310  EGGS 
I  used    "More   Eggs'*   Tonic   and   in  the 
month  of  January  from  IB  hens  I  got  310 
aeigs. 

MRS.  C.  R.  8TOUGHTON. 

Turners  Falls,  Mass. 
Remember   these  are  Just  a  few  letters  out 
of  thousands!   Tou,  too,  can   Increase  vour 
profits. 


Send  No  Money 

Don't  send  any  money;  Just  fill  In  and 
mall  coupon.  You  will  be  sent,  im- 
mediately, two  $1.00  packages  of 
"MORE  EGGS."  Pay  the  postman 
upon  delivery  only  $1.00,  the  extra 
package  being  FREE.  Don't  wait — 
take  advantage  of  this  free  offer 
TODAY!  Reap  the  BIG  profits 
"MORE  EGGS"  will  make  for  you. 
Have  plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  when  the 
price  la  highest.    Send  today! 


$1  Package  FREE 

t.  J.  Reefrr.  Poultry  Expert.  5789  Reefer  Bldg.. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
©ear  Mr.  Reefer: — I  arwpt  your  offer.    Send  roe  the 
two  $1.00  packages  of  Reefer*!  "More  EfTga."  for  which 

agree  to  pay  the  postman  SI. 00  when  he  brings  me 
te  two  packages.  Tou  agre*  to  refund  me  $1.00  at 
tny  time  within  3A  days,  tf  both  of  these  packages 
*o  not  proTe  satisfactory  to  every  way. 

tddress   -  . .  ~  — 


tf  you  prefer,  enclose  f  1.00.  cash  or  money  order, 
with  this  coupon.  This  brings  your  order  sooner. 
2.  O.  D.  packages  sometimes  Ukke  longer  In  the 
^nrtofflee. 


©nar  ©rasa  YiM 

(Continued  from  Page  47)  - 

Baart,  and  the  results  on  the  whole 
were  very  encouraging. 

In  portions  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley, however,  a  severe  wind  occurred 
(1919),  just  as  the  crop  was  ripening, 
causing  heavy  shattering  loss,  which, 
of  course,  prejudiced  the  growers 
against  it,  and  consequently  the  acre- 
age this  last  season  was  much  re- 
duced. The  tendency  to  shatter 
seems  to  be  the  one  weakness  of  this 
variety.  When  not  subjeated  to  se- 
vere winds,  it  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults in  most  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  moisture  supply  was  not 
abnormally  low. 

It  cannot,  however,  we  believe, 
compete  in  the  windier  districts  with 
Club  wheat,  the  redeeming  virtue  of 
which  is  its  ability  to  hold  its  grain 
after  ripening.  It  still  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  Early  Baart  can 
compete  with  Sonora  in  the  drier  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  southern  part  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  for,  while.it 
is  more  drouth-tolerant  than  either 
White  Australian  or  Club,  it  is  no 
more  so  than  Sonora,  which  in  addi- 
tion possesses  other  qualities  which 
make  it  one  of  the  surest  producers 
under  such  conditions.  Early  Baart, 
it  is  true,  produces  a  grain  of  better 
quality,  but,  unfortunately,  so  far  the 
premium  on  good  milling  quality  has 
been  insufficient  to  permit  the  farmer 
to  sacrifice  much  in  the  way  of  yield. 
Results  With  Bunyip 

Bunyip,  like  Early  Baart,  is  early- 
maturing,  produces  a  grain  of  good 
milling  quality,  and  has  given  excel- 
lent yields  in  some  sections.  It  prob- 
ably does  not  shatter  as  badly  as 
Early  Baart,  but  does  not  hold  its 
seed  well  enough  to  permit  its  use  in 
the  windy  sections.  More  informa- 
tion is  necessary  before. we  can  say 
definitely  how  widely  it  may  be  used. 

The  work  is  still  progressing,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
varieties  may  be  obtained  suitable  for 
some  of  the  more  exacting  localities. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
any  attempt  to  improve  our  cereal  va- 
rieties will  be  extremely  slow  without 
the  careful  co-operation  of  the  grain 
farmers.  It  is  never  wise  to  plant  a 
large  acreage,  or  to  replace  entirely 
an  old  variety  with  a  new  one,  until 
the  performance  of  the  latter  has  been 
proven  for  the  particular  conditions 
in  question.  Neither  should  a  variety 
be  unduly  lauded  or  condemned  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  year's  perform- 
ance. The  wisest  practice  is  to  ob- 
tain a  limited  quantity  of  seed  of  the 
variety  which  observation  would  in- 
dicate to  be  suited  to  the  conditions 
in  question,  and  for  a  few  years  at 
least  to  compare  it  carefully  with  the 
standard,  in  order  to  determine  its 
behavior  under  normal  seasonal  varia- 
tions. 


Silniadlninfegdl  Mite 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

are  of  good  size  for  their  age  and 
which  show  qualities  of  early  maturity 
and  quick  growth. 

As  in  the  case  of  chickens,  males 
should  be  secured  which  are  strong 
and  vigorous,  which  so  far  as  possible 
are  unrelated  to  the  flock  with  which 
they  are  to  be  mated  and  which  are 
young  rather  than  old.  Of  course,  if 
any  of  these  classes  of  fowls  are  kept 
and  are  bred  for  special  quality  along 
exhibition  lines  it  is  usually  unwise  to 
purchase  absolutely  unrelated  blood  on 
account  of  the  upsetting  influence 
which  the  introduction  of  such  blood 
would  have  in  the  resulting  offspring. 

In  such  cases  the  aim  should  be  to 
purchase  birds  which  are  of  the  same 
general  line  of  breeding  and  which 
carry  the  same  general  quality  but 
which  are  not  closely  related. 


Forkner  Cultivator 


TRACTOR  OR 
HORSE  DRAWN 


"SEE  IT  AT 

OUR  STORE" 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  THEM.    SEE  THEM  THERE  OR  AT  OUR  STORE 

B.  HAYMAN  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Since  1876 
118-120  NO.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Place  Your  Order 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES, 

ORNAMENTALS,  ROSES  NOW 

WRITE  FOB  OUR  NEW  PRICE  LIST 

There  will  be  a  decided  shortage  of  Fruit  Trees  again  this  year.    We  therefor*  ad  vis* 

our  customers  to  place  their  orders  as  aoon  aa  possible  in  order  that  the  stock  may 
be  reserved  for  them  before  the  supply  la  exhausted. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  our  Improved  French  Prune  and  tarn  New 

Double  X  Prune. 

California  Nursery  Company 


NILES 


CALIFORNIA 


E.  W.  Badger  Sales  Co. 

California  Distributors  of 

Wegner  Medicated  Poultry 
Roost 

Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Notice 

AU  Poultry  Breeders  and  Poultry  Supply 

Houses) 

No  more  spraylst:  so  more  lice:  so  mors  mites.  WEGNER  MEDICATED  POULTRY  ROOST. 
Absolute  and  permanent  srsdlcation  of  mltee  and  lice.  THINK  THIS  OVER: — One  pair  of  lie*  os  that 
bird  mesne  one  hundred  thousand  descendants  in  leu  than  two  months;  lbs  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology 
states  that  99  per  cent  of  the  flocks  of  the  country  are  Islested  with  both  mltee  aad  Ilea:  the  chlckes 
Infested  with  lice  and  mites  Is  from  one  to  two  pounds  under  normal  weight:  mites  and  lice)  cut  sat 
production  from  25  to  SO  per  cent.  THE  WEGNER  MEOICATED  POULTRY  ROOST  is  ths  greatect 
proposition  ever  offered  to  ths  poultry  raisers  of  this  country;  it  means  tbs  complete  and  permanent 
eradication  of  mites  and  lice:  It  means  greater  vitality  of  ths  flock:  It  means  mere  weight  per  bird:  It 
means  increased  cog  production;  It  mean,  the  Getting  awsy  from  the  disagreeable  and  costinusl  job  St 
spraying;  It  Is  simple:  It  It  aura;  It  will  last  s  lllstlms:  It  will  pay  for  itself  every  tli  months.  Sold 
under  a  broad  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Write  us  for  full  information.  E.  W.  BADGER  SALES  CO.. 
Distributors  tor  Calif.,  Long  Beach.  Cal.   Sold  In  Loa  Angeles  through  Germain's,  N.  E.  Corner  eih  1  Mail. 


Newest  Mast  Beautiful  GIFT  L 


Ten  Days'  Free  Trial  — Money  Back  Guarantee 


Try  this  handsome  Silk  Shade*  I. 

ScdiI  no  money — under  nur  plan  tou  prove  to  yourst-H  that  this  fa 
No  wicks  to  trim,  no  smoke,  no  odor.  Gives  a  warm,  glow  ing  light 
to  any  room.  It  brings  y.»u  •  ft,  mel.ow,  cve-rceiful  briiliar  ce. 

I  Lamps  in  1 

economical  lamp  on  the  market — burning  97%  sir  and 
3<  c  gasoline.    One  gall  n  burns  SO  hours.  Over 
candle  power.  Simple,  safe — guaranteed  f<  r  5  j 

Get  Your  Lamp  FREE  £™  J 

whom  cutitrmcrs  can  bo  referred.    Simply  writs 
Catalog.  Free  Lamp  OlTcr  and  10-Day  Trial 
Exclusive. territory  f  .r  l>  th  Lamps  and  Lanttrn,  I 
3  capital  or  experience  needed. 

TH-  RADIOLITE  MFC.  CO. 
LVpt  2(1- 1 ;  MilweuVee.  Wis. 


at  our  risk 
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,       V  Kill  Rats 
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Free  Book  -j 


Man  Wanted— Page  39 


ans  for  Poultry  He 


130   Illustrations.  Also 
Keg  Basket."    These  will  surely 
15c.     INLAND  POULTRY  JOV 
sdlsospsfls,  led. 


You  can  use 
order  blank  in 
our  11-pago  ad 
ihown  • I  »  e 
where  or  use 
plain  pope. 


A  Smash  at  Food  Prices! 

Sale  of  U.  S.  Government 


Guaranteed  Meats! 

-We  have  been  designated  by  the  Governmet  as  distributors  of  surplus  meats.  These  are 
strictly  high  quality  meats,  guaranteed  by  the  Government  as  well  as  ourselves.  These 
prices  are  as  cheap  as  you  could  have  bought  these  meats  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  what  you  would  have  to  pay  regular.  Buy  enough  to  last  you  a  yean— we  guar- 
antee every  pound!  A  list  of  recipes  showing  the  many  tempting  ways  this  meat  can  be 
prepared  will  be  sent  with  each  order.    ORDER  EARLY  WHILE  WE  HAVE  IT. 


Order  All  You  Need  While  You  Can  Get  It! 


Bacon 

12- Lb.  Can 

$2.50 

— Fine  bacon  for  less  than  21c  per 
pound!  Fully  guaranteed.  Order  all 
you  want;  12-lb.  can,  $2.50. 


Roast  Beef 


6- Lb.  Can 

95c 


— Hig-h  quality,  guaranteed  roast  beef, 
as  good  as  you  can  buy — and  look  at 
the  low  price — 6-lb.  can,  95c. 


Corned  Beef 

No.  6  Can 

$1.25 

— Aa  fine  corned  beef  as  you  can  buy. 
Buy  all  you  need  while  you  can  get 
it — it  is  a  bargain;  No.  2  can,  35c; 
No.  6  can,  $1.25. 


Corned  Beef  Hash 

No.  1  Can,  20c 
No.  2  Can,  39c 

— Fine  flavored  corned  beef  hash; 
guaranteed  to  please  you;  be  sure  to 
include  all  you  need;  No.  1  can,  20c; 
No.  2  can,  39c. 


  ii  nil  r 


Address:  ARMY  &  NAVY  DEPT.  STORE,  Dept.  29,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Adaptable  to  Many  Purposes 

Because  of  its  low  platform,  tilting  body,  lightness  of  weight, 
and  strength,  Reliance  Tractor  Trailer  is  adapted  to  many  uses, 
especially  for  the  farmer.  If  desired,  this  trailer  can  be  equip- 
ped with  side  stakes. 

Reliance  Heavy-Duty  Trailers  are  built  in  many  models  and 
sizes — both  two  and  four-wheel — for  every  purpose.  They  save 
truck  power  because  they  combine  rugged  strength  with  sur- 
prising lightness  of  weight.  They  are  designed  so  that  heavy 
castings  and  all  auxiliary  parts  are  entirely  eliminated  with- 
out sacrificing  an  ounce  of  strength.  Perfect  tracking  qualities. 
Special  coupling  that  relieves  frame  and  steering  device  of  in- 
jurious twists  and  strains  resulting  from  uneven  roads. 
Write  for  full  descriptive  catalogs, 
prices  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 


Truck 
By 

Trailer 


Reliance  Trailer  £?  Truck  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

1650    HOWARD  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Reliance  Tractor  Trailer 
tilted  to  allow  loading  of 
machine. 


I  fficliance> 

M  MAW  DUTY  


Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 
and  Land  Leveler 

An  Ideal  Scraper  to  Do  Your  Leveling 

It  is  light  draft  and  operated  by  driver  from  the  tractor  seat. 

Made  in  3  Sizes  for  Small  or  Medium-Sized  Tractors 

Manufactured  and  Distributed  by 

B.  SANDSTROM,    1 822  Nason  Street,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Dealers  wanted  everywhere 


.CA 
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It  takes  more  than  honeyed 
language  to  put  your  dairy- 
farm  on  a  moneyed  basis.  It 
takes  know-how!  Breeding, 
cow-testing,  feeding — that  is 
the  trinity  of  success  in  the 
dairy  business.  And  feeding 
should  not  come  last  in  your 
reckoning,  either. 

For  it's  the  feed  that  shows 
up  in  the  flow.  It's  the  feed 
that,  in  the  end,  makes  your 
herd  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able. 

Nature  has  provided  alfalfa 
hay  er  pasturage  for  your 
cows — that's  good !  But  it 
doesn't  go  far  enough.  Because 
alfalfa,  although  a  cheap 
source  of  protein,  contains 
only  half  the  carbo-hydrates 
required.  Hence  the  need  of  a 
concentrated  grain  feed. 


It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  you 
can't  put  your  dairy  on  a  real 
profit-basis  unless  you  feed, 
in  addition  to  roughage,  a 
grain  concentrate.  And  just 
as  alfalfa  hay  is  the  ideal 
roughage,  so  Sur~milk  is  the 
ideal  grain  c  o  lfc  e  n  t  r  a  t  e. 
Together,  they  enable  your 
cows  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  milk  at  the  lowest 
cost. 

If  you  want  to  see  how 
Suremilk  can  help  to  make 
your  dairy  farm  a  land  of 
milk  and  money,  send  for  the 
new  edition  of  our  booklet, 
"Converting  Feed  Into 
Money."  It's  free — s  imply 
fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail 
today. 
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Stock  and  Poultry  Feed  Dept.  SPERRY  flOUR  CO.  603  °rient  Bld«"  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  your  booklet,  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money." 
Name    Address   
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